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The  Media,  Black 
Leadership,  and  the 
University  in  the  Post-Sputnik 
Curriculum  Debate:  Detroit, 

1958 


David  L.  Angus 
University  of  Michigan 


On  5 October  1957,  Americans  learned  that  a small, 
man-made  object  was  passing  over  their  heads  in  orbit 
around  the  earth,  placed  there  by  a Soviet  rocket.  The  Russian 
space  achievement  shook  the  confidence  of  Western  nations  in 
their  scientific  and  technological  superiority.  In  the  U.S.  the 
event  also  lent  powerful  reinforcement  to  a school  reform 
movement  that  had  begun  in  the  early  50s  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  wane.  Sputnik  gave  this  movement  renewed  vigor, 
expanded  its  base  of  public  support,  set  in  motion  a fundamental 
shift  in  the  historic  relationship  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  nation's  schools,  and  shaped  an  educational  policy 
"climate"  that  would  last  for  at  least  six  more  years. 

Educational  historians  and  policy  analysts  have  noted  the 
similarities  between  this  reform  movement  and  the  more  recent 
movement  symbolized  by  the  Report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  "A  Nation  At  Risk."  Both 
movements  are  said  to  be  conservative,  if  not  reactionary;  both 
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valued  something  called  "excellence"  more  than  something 
called  "equity;"  both  invoked  fears  about  the  U.S.  falling  behind 
other  nations  in  international  competition;  and  both  called  on 
the  schools  to  become  more  focused  on  the  teaching  of  basic 
subjects,  science  and  mathematics  in  particular.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  obvious  differences.  The  50s  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  has  been  eclipsed  in  the  80s  by 
the  demand  for  computer  literacy.  The  80s  movement  places 
reform  leadership  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  states,  while  the 
50s  movement  stressed  the  need  for  Federal  action. 

But  beneath  the  level  of  comparing  the  thematic  material 
of  the  two  reform  periods  lies  a deeper  and  more  interesting 
question  for  historians  of  American  educational  policy;  what  are 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  alignment  of  interests-the 
coalitions  of  support  for  or  resistance  to  reform--in  the  two 
periods?  Is  school  reform  in  America  merely  a ritual  dance  in 
which  interest  groups  take  their  customary  places  and  waltz 
around  the  hall  one  more  time,  or  does  each  reform  period 
represent  a realignment  of  forces  interacting  with  a changing 
society  and  perhaps  producing  less  predictable  outcomes? 

This  study  attempted  to  "locate"  the  positions  of  various 
groups  with  respect  to  the  post-Sputnik  crisis  in  education  by 
focusing  closely  on  a single  city,  Detroit,  and  on  a fairly  narrow 
time  span,  the  Spring  of  1 958,  when  the  crisis  seemed  to  reach 
its  peak.  Major  attention  was  given  to  three  "groups"  whose 
positions  on  the  issues  seemed  to  frame  a particularly  sharp 
conflict:  the  Detroit  print  media,  the  emergent  leadership  of 
Detroit's  black  community,  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  as 
represented  by  its  agency  for  the  accreditation  of  high  schools. 
Passing  mention  was  made  of  other  groups  such  as  high  school 
students,  school  administrators,  and  parents. 


Detroit's  Newspapers  on  School  Reform 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  opened  an  attack  on  Detroit's  public 
schools  on  1 7 March  1 958  in  a four-part  series  with  the  theme, 
"What  is  a high  school  diploma  worth?"  The  series  ranged  quite 
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broadly  to  present  evidence  to  support  its  contention  that  the 
diploma  was  not  worth  very  much.  It  included  interviews  with 
local  personnel  managers;  a comparison  of  the  transcripts  of 
50,  1 958  graduates  of  Pershing  High  School  with  those  of  50, 
1 933  graduates;  an  examination  of  the  performance  of  Detroit 
high  school  graduates  on  the  Wayne  County  Civil  Service 
Examination;  a case  by  case  review  of  the  test  papers  and  high 
school  transcripts  of  eight  "C  grade  average"  students;  and 
finally,  a comparison  of  our  schools  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
relying  mainly  on  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover.^  The 
series'  overall  conclusion  was  that  the  declining  value  of  the 
diploma  was  due  to  the  weakening  of  standards  that  had 
occurred  in  the  general,  vocational,  and  commercial  tracks,  and 
to  what  it  called  "cafeteria-style"  education.  The  Free  Press 
ended  with  a call  for  a national  standard  for  the  high  school 
diploma,  as  well  as  for  the  scholastic  competence  of  teachers. 

The  Free  Press  series  was  certainly  no  "hatchet  job"  on  the 
schools.  They  had  not  interviewed  persons  who  were  known 
"enemies  of  the  public  school"  but  rather  people  who  wanted 
and  expected  the  schools  to  do  a good  job.  Further,  they  had 
done  what  they  could  to  muster  both  informed  opinion  and 
empirical  evidence.  If  they  failed  a basic  test  of  fairness  it  was 
in  not  interviewing  school  officials  to  get  their  responses  to  the 
charges  that  the  series  leveled  at  the  schools. 

These  responses  were  indeed  forthcoming,  but  only  at  the 
end  of  a five-part  series  beginning  ten  days  later  in  the  Free 
Press's  chief  competitor,  the  Detroit  News.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  News'  series  began  with  a challenge  to  the  Free 


Detroit  Free  Press,  17  March  1958;  Ibid.,  18  March  1958;  The  overall  finding 
was  that  "[in  1 933]  Detroit  high  school  students  spent  20  percent  more  time 
on  academic  learning  than  today's  students  do."  Specifically,  the  1958 
students  took  12  percent  less  English,  10  percent  less  history,  40  percent 
less  mathematics,  and  40  percent  less  science.  The  general  track  students 
of  1933  took  only  a few  percentage  points  less  academic  work  than  the 
academic  track  students  of  1958;  Ibid.,  19  March  1958;  The  paper  reported 
that  90  percent  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  graduates  taking  the  Wayne 
County  Civil  Service  exam  for  entry  level  clerical  jobs  failed  the  test,  a test  of 
verbal  and  arithmetic  skills  said  to  represent  the  seventh  grade  level;  Ibid.,  20 
March  1958. 
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Press'  main  contention  under  the  lead-in  "short-changed?"  and 
the  headline,  "Detroit  High  School  Seniors  Give  Courses  a 
Passing  Grade."  Based  on  a set  of  interviews  of  50  Detroit 
seniors,  "chosen  at  random  from  50  Detroit  high  schools,"  the 
article  concluded  that  students  generally  disagreed  with  the 
critics,  and  in  particular,  they  disagreed  with  the  critics'  defini- 
tions of  educational  "frills,"  some  seeing  vocational  courses  as 
leading  to  jobs,  others  arguing  that  elective  courses  were  a part 
of  their  "cultural"  education.  They  expressed  a confidence  in 
their  knowledge  and  capabilities,  though  a few  thought  that  high 
school  could  have  been  a bit  more  demanding.*^ 

Over  the  next  few  days,  the  series,  under  a new  writer, 
took  a different  tone.  Interviews  of  recent  graduates  now  in 
college  and  of  college  admissions  officers  echoed  the  criticisms 
leveled  by  the  Free  Press.  Typical  remarks  were,  "Most  high 
school  courses  are  geared  to  the  mediocre  student  and  the  slow 
learner."  "It's  too  easy  to  get  A's  and  the  textbooks  aren't 
practical."  "Teachers  don't  tell  how  to  study,  stress  memoriz- 
ing and  fail  to  encourage  thinking  in  their  classes."  "There's 
too  much  stress  on  social  activities."  "It's  too  easy  to  slide 
through  high  school  on  snap  courses."  These  college  freshmen 
called  for  ability  tracking,  more  emphasis  on  study  skills  and 
thinking  skills,  more  homework,  and  complained  that  their 
teachers  in  math  and  science  were  not  well  prepared.  The 
admissions  directors  of  the  state's  three  large  state  universities 
argued  that  Freshman  failures  were  largely  caused  by  a lack  of 
basic  skills,  particularly  reading,  writing,  and  study  skills.® 
Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  this  second  series  of  critical 
articles,  school  officials  got  their  chance.  Speaking  for  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Education,  its  President,  Leonard  Kasle,  claimed 
that  the  answer  to  the  range  of  criticisms  that  had  been  raised 
was  "understaffed  and  overcrowded  classrooms."  Kasle 
pointed  out  that  Detroit  voters  had  defeated  a $33,000,000 
bond  issue  in  April  of  1957,  a tax  hike  that  was  intended  to 
provide  50  more  classrooms  in  the  city.  Deflecting  criticism 


^Detroit  News,  30  March  1958. 

3|bid.,  31  March  1958;  1 April  1958;  2 April  1958. 
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away  from  the  schools  and  on  to  the  voters,  Kasle  said,  "Our 
children  know  the  community  does  not  care  enough  about  their 
education  to  provide  the  seats  and  the  staff  necessary  for  a full 
day's  educational  program.  They  cannot  be  taught  another 
attitude  until  the  community  itself  revalues  its  standards."^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
system,  but  the  papers  had  raised  issues  they  felt  had  nothing 
to  do  with  finance.  What  about  the  "bloated"  curriculum,  the 
"cafeteria-style"  education,  the  "decline  of  standards?"  In  a 
classic  evocation  of  the  threat  of  the  dropout,  Arthur  MacGrath, 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Secondary  Education,  said,  "We 
are  trying  to  keep  the  dropout  rate  down  and  keep  youngsters 
in  school  as  long  as  possible  by  offering  interesting,  attractive 
and  constructive  courses.  Don't  forget,  many  students  are  late 
bloomers  and  don't  realize  the  value  of  education  until  they  are 
seniors."® 

Speaking  for  the  teachers  and  admitting  that  many  of  their 
former  students'  complaints  were  accurate,  Antonia  Kolar, 
President  of  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  Raymond 
Mroch,  head  of  the  Detroit  Education  Association,  cited  working 
conditions,  particularly  class  size,  as  the  chief  causes  of  the 
difficulties.  But  much  of  the  blame  belonged  on  the  students, 
themselves,  since  "many  students  don't  realize  the  value  of 
education  until  they  reach  college.  They  suddenly  discover  they 
should  have  taken  other  courses  and  consequently  find  them- 
selves in  trouble."^ 

Were  Detroit  high  school  students  typical  of  high  school 
students  generally  in  their  support  for  "cafeteria  style"  educa- 


^Ibid.,  3 April  1958. 

^The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  seriously  debated  a year-round  school  proposal 
by  two  of  its  staff  members  later  in  the  Spring,  and  several  of  the  high  schools 
were  severely  overcrowded.  Detroit  Free  Press,  1 1 April  1958;  12  April  1958; 
Despite  their  criticisms  of  educational  quality  in  the  city,  both  newspapers 
editorially  supported  the  bond  issues  and  mileage  requests  during  this  period. 
E6\Xot\a\,  Detroit  Free  Press,  20  March  1958;  Editorials,  Detroit  News,  10  April 
1958  and  14  April  1958. 

^ Detroit  News,  3 April  1958. 

7 Ibid. 
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tion?  A survey  by  the  Youth  Research  Institute,  reported  in 
April  1 958  that  65  percent  of  those  interviewed  felt  that  the 
U.S.  education  system  was  the  best  in  the  world,  75  percent 
felt  that  they  had  access  to  the  courses  they  wanted  and  that 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  take  "tough"  courses,  and  a solid 
80  percent  were  convinced  they  were  receiving  a "good" 
education.^ 

What  about  school  leaders  elsewhere?  Were  Detroit  ad- 
ministrators typical  of  the  country  as  a whole?  The  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  meeting  in  Cleveland  in 
the  Spring  of  1 958,  voted  4-1  for  a 40  to  44  week  school  year, 
taking  this  position  as  a response  to  what  they  perceived  as 
"increasing  demands  for  expanded  curriculum. "^The  National 
School  Boards  Association  took  the  curriculum  as  its  main 
theme  in  1 958,  yet  little  was  said  except  that  boards  should 
exert  more  authority  over  curriculum  matters.  More  revealing, 
perhaps,  was  a poll  of  eleven  hundred  high  school  principals 
taken  by  George  Gallup.  His  poll  showed  that  a large  majority 
believed  that  "high  schools  today  demand  far  too  little  work  of 
students,"  that  "there  are  far  too  many  easy  courses  and  too 
much  'automatic  promotion,'"  that  there  is  "too  little  emphasis 
on  reading  and  too  much  emphasis  on  extra-curricular  activities 
such  as  athletics. They  were  also  highly  critical  of  teacher 
education  programs,  placing  much  of  the  blame  for  the  educa- 
tional crisis  on  poorly  prepared  teachers. 

In  Detroit,  when  the  city's  press  raised  serious  charges 
about  the  deterioration  of  academic  quality  in  the  schools, 
school  officials  deflected  the  criticism  onto  the  voters  and  onto 
the  students,  repeating  a fundamental  ideology  of  secondary 
education  that  had  been  dominant  in  their  thinking  at  least  since 
the  thirties.^ ^ In  this,  they  seem  not  to  have  shared  the  views 


^ Ann  Arbor  News,  22  April  1958. 

^ Detroit  News,  6 April  1958,  sec  a. 

^®The  six-part  series  ran  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  6 April  1958,  through  1 1 
April,  1958;  see  also  Editorial,  8 April  1958. 

^ ^ See  Jeffrey  E.  Mirel  and  David  L.  Angus,  "The  Rising  Tide  of  Custodialism: 
Enrollment  Increases  and  Curriculum  Reform  in  Detroit,  1928-1940,  issues 
in  Education  42  (Fall  1986):  101-20  and  Jeffrey  Mirel  and  David  Angus, 
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of  a majority  of  the  nation's  high  school  principals,  who 
generally  supported  the  contentions  of  the  press  that  educa- 
tional quality  had  slipped. 


Black  Leaders  on  School  Reform 


In  1 955,  Dr.  Remus  Robinson  became  the  first  black  person 
to  be  elected  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  In  March  of 
1 958,  he  became  President-elect  and  ended  his  relative  silence 
on  racial  matters.  In  an  interview  with  the  Michigan  Chronicle, 
he  detailed  a list  of  grievances  against  the  school  system. 
Teacher  assignment  and  the  racial  isolation  created  by  school 
attendance  boundaries  came  in  for  the  heaviest  criticism,  but 
Dr.  Robinson  also  went  on  to  complain  about  the  system’s  use 
of  intelligence  tests  for  grade  placement. "Negro  children  out 
of  the  South  are  given  tests  according  to  mid-western  stand- 
ards. ...  To  presume  these  children  are  not  intelligent  on  the 
basis  of  standards  new  to  them  is  unfortunate  and  unfair."  One 
consequence  of  this,  according  to  Robinson,  was  that  "at  some 
high  schools  (in  the  center  section  of  the  city)  courses  were 
'watered  down'  so  that  students  were  hampered  in  college  or 
failed  to  measure  up  to  college  entrance  requirements.  ...  If 
the  curriculum  is  heavily  influenced  by  previous  testing,  stu- 
dents are  given  less  than  their  ability  and  as  a result  are 
unprepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  college. 

In  other  quarters,  blacks  had  already  begun  to  speak  out 
on  the  issue  of  educational  quality.  In  the  Winter  of  1 958,  the 
Parents  Club  at  McMichael  Junior  High  School,  a nearly  all  black 
school  feeding  into  Detroit  Northern  High  School,  blasted  the 


"Youth,  Work,  and  Schooling  in  the  Great  Depression,  Journal  of  Early 
Adolescence  5,  4 (Winter  1985):  489-504. 

^^See  Stephen  Scott  Williams,  "From  Polemics  to  Practice:  IQ  Testing  and 
Tracking  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  and  their  Relationship  to  the  National 
Debate"  (Ph.D.  dies..  The  University  of  Michigan,  1986). 

Michigan  Chronicle,  12  March  1958. 
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school  for  low  academic  standards.  Getting  no  satisfaction 
from  the  school  principal,  the  parents  met  with  Assistant 
Superintendent  MacGrath,  who  offered  to  allow  ninth-grade 
students  at  McMichael  to  "take  science  and  standard  English 
courses  not  regularly  offered  at  the  school."  MacGrath  pointed 
out  to  the  parents  that  "students  coming  to  McMichael  from 
elementary  school  were  not  prepared  to  do  junior  high  school 
work."^^  He  did  not  explain  why  school  officials  did  nothing 
about  this. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  McMichael  parents  were  not  satisfied 
with  MacGrath's  explanations  and  on  February  6,  met  with 
Superintendent  Brownell  to  present  these  problems:  (1)  stu- 
dents are  not  required  to  work  hard;  (2)  McMichael  is  woefully 
lacking  in  adequate  equipment,  except  in  sewing,  cooking  and 
shop;  and  (3)  there  is  no  set  discipline  policy.  Brownell  told  the 
parents  that  it  might  take  four  to  six  weeks  to  take  care  of  these 
problems,  but  when  he  was  called  in  mid-March,  he  said  he 
assumed  that  MacGrath  had  taken  care  of  things.  Oscar 
Dotson,  head  of  the  Parents  Club,  pointed  out  that  the  students 
were  using  pamphlets  in  the  science  course  and  had  not  been 
encouraged  to  buy  the  regular  English  textbook.  Dotson  ex- 
panded his  criticisms  to  include  low  academic  standards  at 
Northern  High  School  and  other  predominantly  Negro  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.^® 

On  24  March,  Dotson  and  others  aired  their  grievances  at 
a Board  meeting.  Mentioned  were  the  lack  of  college  prepara- 
tory courses,  the  failure  of  teachers  to  encourage  students  to 
strive  for  high  standards,  outdated  or  no  textbooks  and  other 
equipment,  teacher  indifference  to  bad  conduct,  no  adequate 
punishment  policy,  and  no  efficient  counseling  system. 
Brownell  responded  that  he  had  attempted  to  correct  some  of 
the  conditions.  He  defended  the  use  of  pamphlets  instead  of  a 
text  in  the  science  class  on  the  grounds  that  students  needed 
to  have  the  most  current  information  available.  Generally,  he 


Ibid.,  22  March  1958. 
I^lbid. 
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said  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  counsel  students  to 
their  "best  advantage."^® 

On  1 2 April,  this  skirmish  dropped  from  public  view,  but  in 
its  final  moment,  McMichael's  principal,  Luther  Hail,  made 
a crystal  clear  statement  of  the  school  administrators' 
understanding  of  educational  opportunity.  Mr.  Hail  said  that 
the  adverse  publicity  his  school  had  received  was  not  fair. 

The  faculty  spends  a lot  of  time  studying  the  records  of 
incoming  7Bs.  We  try  and  group  them,  by  achievement  tests, 
IQ  scores,  teacher  ratings  and  reading  score  according  to  their 
learning  capabilities.  . . . We  will  take  the  children  along  as  fast 
as  they  will  go.  Our  teachers  are  making  a sincere  attempt  to 
adjust  the  work  to  meet  a student's  needs.  ...  In  the  present 
7B  grade,  of  five  sections,  there  is  one  section  of  the  better 
students.  The  other  four  sections  are  made-up  of  mediocre 
students. 

The  administration's  response  to  criticisms  from  Detroit's 
black  community  was  to  defend  an  understanding  of  "equality 
of  opportunity"  that  was  at  sharp  variance  with  that  of  the 
McMichael  parents.  The  parents  were  concerned  with  the  lack 
of  an  educational  climate  which  might  prepare  their  youngsters 
for  college.  The  view  held  by  those  within  the  family  of 
professional  educators,  Detroit's  school  leaders  included,  was 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  report  of  a group  of  University 
consultants  to  a citizen's  advisory  committee  appointed  in 
1957.^  Discussing  in  particular  the  general  curriculum,  the 
one  followed  by  at  least  a third  of  all  high  school  students  in 
Detroit,  the  consultants  operated  from  the  premise  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  curriculum  was  dropout  prevention.^® 


Detroit  Board  of  Education,  Proceedings,  24  March  1958,  215. 

Michigan  Chronicle,  12  April  1958. 

Detroit  Board  of  Education,  "Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the 
City-WideCitizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  School  Needs,”  November  1958. 
This  was  a large  "blue-ribbon"  panel  chaired  by  George  Romney,  then 
Chairman  of  American  Motors  Corporation  and  was  the  first  such  major 
citizen  study  of  an  urban  school  system  after  World  War  II. 

^®Soe  Patricia  Cayo  Sexton,  Education  and  Income:  Inequalities  in  our  Public 
Schools  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1961),  171-81.  Sexton's  "Big  City"  was 
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There  are  some  laymen  (and  a few  teachers)  who  . . . 
express  the  wish  that  many  of  these  students  now  in  high 
school  and  in  the  general  curriculum  would  join  this  drop-out 
group.  'Good  riddance'  they  say.  This  is  a denial  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  which  is  one  of  the  basic 
freedoms  that  this  country  and  other  democratic  societies 
have  subscribed  to.  We  have  always  believed  that  every 
boy  and  girl  is  entitled  to  all  the  growth  and  development 
that  education  can  help  him  (sic)  make.  To  do  this  for  all 
types  of  students,  it  cannot  offer  all  an  identical  program. 
Identical  education  does  not  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. It  denies  it.  The  school  must  offer  all  types  of 
courses  to  do  for  each  what  a limited  narrow  program  will 
do  for  a few.  . . . Otherwise  public  education  is  being  used 
to  produce  a large  group  of  second-class  citizens  by  denying 
them  a secondary  education  or  forcing  them  to  take  one  of 
little  value  to  them  [italics  in  original]. 

The  view  of  black  leaders  that  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  meant  college  preparatory  courses  with  high  aca- 
demic and  disciplinary  standards  was  to  have  some  endurance. 
Detailed  research  on  the  shifting  politics  of  education  in  Detroit 
has  shown  that  as  new  black  leaders  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
sixties,  they  continued  to  demand  an  end  to  the  unfair  testing 
and  tracking  of  black  kids  into  what  they  perceived  as  the  dead 
end  curricular  tracks,  as  well  as  an  end  to  discriminatory 
practices  in  teacher  and  pupil  assignment.  As  late  as  1 966,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Detroit  riot  and  a shift  toward  the  ideology  of 


in  fact  Detroit,  and  her  data  was  collected  in  the  1 957-1958  school  year;  "Under 
modern  conditions  of  urbanized  life  and  of  our  industrialized  economic  life  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  all  youths  in  school  for  twelve  years,  but  it  is  better  that  as 
many  as  possible  be  in  school,  at  least  during  their  16th  and  17th  years.  . . . 
The  remedy  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  these  youths  exist  and  that  they  should 
be  in  school,  at  work  on  a program  which  they  can  see  has  some  relation  to 
the  conditions  of  their  present  and  immediate  future  living."  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  School  Needs,  "Consultants' 
Report  on  the  Curriculum,"  Collection,  "Detroit  Public  Schools  Division  of 
Community  Relations,"  Series  1,  Box  2,  Folder  2-12,  p.97.  Archives,  Reuther 
Library,  Wayne  State  University. 

^^Ibid.,  99-100.  In  contrast  to  this  ideology,  Sexton  said  simply,  "all  students 
could  be  processed  through  high  school  on  the  assumption  that  someday 
they  might  want  to  go  to  college."  Sexton,  Education  and  Income,  175. 
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black  separatism,  the  students  at  Northern  High  School  staged 
a walkout  to  protest  low  academic  standards  and  the  lack  of 
college  preparatory  opportunities.^^ 

Were  the  views  of  these  black  parents  different  from  those 
of  white  parents  in  Detroit?  Did  they  echo  the  views  of  parents 
generally,  about  the  post-Sputnik  crisis  in  education?  A cross- 
section  of  American  parents  were  interviewed  as  part  of  the 
George  Gallup  poll  mentioned  above. Their  views  seemed  to 
support  the  position  of  Board  President  Kastle  in  that  over- 
crowded classrooms,  low  teacher's  salaries,  and  lack  of  disci- 
pline were  seen  as  more  serious  problems  than  the  school 
curriculum.  Further,  these  parents  were  opposed  to  any  such 
radical  reform  as  a lengthened  school  year.  Yet  in  a curious 
twist,  a solid  majority  of  these  parents  felt  that  everyone  should 
have  a chance  to  attend  college,  and  that  the  government  should 
step  in  to  provide  financial  help,  either  in  the  form  of  student 
loans  or  income  tax  deductions.  This  at  least  hints  at  a concept 
of  equality  of  opportunity  that  was  closer  to  the  views  of 
Detroit's  black  parents  than  to  those  of  its  school  officials. 

If  in  the  Spring  of  1 958,  Detroit's  print  media  and  Detroit's 
black  leaders  were  criticizing  the  Detroit  schools  for  declining 
educational  quality  and  were  presenting  evidence  to  support 
their  views,  what  was  the  stance  of  the  agency  most  clearly 
responsible  for  setting  and  maintaining  high  educational  stand- 
ards? 


21  Jeffrey  E.  Mirel,  "There  is  Enough  Blame  to  Go  Around:  Race,  Class,  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  1965-1981, "(paper  delivered  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Chicago, 
April  1991). 

Detroit  Free  Press,  6 April  1958  through  11  April  1958;  Editorial,  8 April 
1958,8. 
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The  University  of  Michigan's  High  Schooi 
Accrediting  Agency 

From  at  least  the  1 930s  some  Detroit  high  schools  were 
consistently  overcrowded.  These  were  the  high  schools  that 
were  farthest  from  the  city  center,  none  enrolling  large  numbers 
of  black  students.  In  1 958,  for  example,  six  fringe  high  schools 
were  nearly  50  percent  over  capacity  necessitating  split-day 
schedules  with  students  receiving  less  than  a six-hour  instruc- 
tional day.  In  the  late  30s,  these  schools  had  been  placed  on 
warning  by  the  state  accreditation  agency,  located  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  class  sizes  and  teacher  loads  that 
exceeded  the  standards.  The  warnings  were  removed  when 
enough  teachers  were  hired  to  bring  the  situation  into  compli- 
ance, even  though  the  buildings  remained  overcrowded. 

During  the  50s,  several  teams  representing  the  University 
of  Michigan  accrediting  system  or  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  visited  these  high  schools 
for  inspection  purposes.  While  the  "difficulties  of  the  over- 
crowded conditions"  were  often  mentioned  in  their  reports,  at 
no  time  was  the  accreditation  status  of  these  schools  placed  in 
jeopardy.^^  Neither  of  the  two  accreditation  systems  actually 
had  a standard  dealing  with  the  issue  of  building  capacity. 

This  situation  contrasted  rather  sharply  with  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Holland  Christian  High  School.  In  the  midst 
of  the  school  reform  debate  in  the  Spring  of  1 958,  Fr.  Francis 


^^This  conclusion  is  based  on  a thorough  examination  of  the  accreditation  files 
on  the  six  high  schools  contained  in  the  Archives  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
School  of  Services  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  A possible  exception  to 
this  occurred  when  the  newly  built  Osborn  High  School  sought  NCA 
accreditation  in  1957  and  was  denied  it  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate 
facilities.  As  the  Spring  1959  school  bond  election  drew  near,  the  director 
of  NCA  accreditation  for  Michigan  sent  a letter  to  Detroit's  papers  calling 
attention  to  the  rejection  of  Osborn  and  threatening  to  disaccredit  other  high 
schools  on  the  same  grounds.  This  was  correctly  perceived  by  the  editors 
of  the  Free  Press  as  an  attempt  to  pressure  the  voters,  not  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education.  See  Editorial,  Detroit  Free  Press,  28  March  1959. 
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C.  Wade  of  Marquette  University,  addressing  the  American 
Catholic  Philosophical  Association  in  Detroit,  attacked  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Michigan  for  dropping  the  accreditation  of  Holland 
Christian  High  School  for  its  refusal  to  offer  "frill"  courses,  such 
as  cooking,  sewing,  driving,  and  shop.  This  high  school  was 
described  by  Fr.  Wade  as  having  academic  standards  "unsur- 
passed in  Michigan. 

A few  days  later,  Kent  Leach,  the  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's accrediting  bureau,  replied  that  Fr.  Wade  was  wrong.  The 
school  had  indeed  been  dropped  for  "violations"  in  its  curriculum 
offerings,  but  by  the  NCA,  not  yet  by  the  University.  The 
University  had  merely  placed  the  school  on  probation,  and  had 
not  yet  made  a final  decision  to  drop  its  accreditation.^®  This 
was  a somewhat  duplicitous  response,  since  Dr.  Leach’s  office 
was  actually  responsible  for  administering  both  accrediting 
systems,  albeit  on  the  basis  of  two  different  sets  of  standards. 

The  case  of  Holland  Christian  High  School  illustrated  just 
how  far  the  concept  of  high  school  accreditation  had  strayed 
from  its  original  intention  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  entering 
freshmen  by  setting  high  standards  for  the  high  schools,  and 
how  thoroughly  it  had  become  committed  to  the  ideology  of  the 
differentiated  curriculum.  The  school  was  first  accredited  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1924  and  had  often  been  ac- 
claimed for  its  academic  excellence  by  inspecting  teams.  Its 
curriculum  "deficiency"  was  first  noted  by  a University  inspector 
in  1 950.  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  school's  enrollment 
had  doubled  since  1 946,  he  continued; 

Your  school  is  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  area  which 
you  serve  and  reaches  as  far  as  Hudsonville  and  other 
outlying  communities.  The  bringing  in  of  these  pupils  re- 
quires that  a program  be  developed  of  sufficient  scope  to 
meet  their  present  and  future  needs.  The  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  for  physical  and  health  education,  music,  art. 


Detroit  Free  Press,  1 1 April  1958;  Detroit  News,  9 April  1958;  Ann  Arbor 
News,  1 2 April  1 958;  Michigan  Daily,  1 5 April  1 958. 

Detroit  News,  11  April  1958. 
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business  education,  homemaking,  industrial  and  farm  shops, 

limits  the  program.^® 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  high  school  added  music,  art, 
business  education,  and  physical  education  over  the  next  six 
years,  and  in  the  face  of  a clear  majority  vote  within  the  parents' 
assembly  that  they  did  not  wish  to  offer  homemaking  and 
industrial  arts,  the  NCA  withdrew  the  school's  accreditation  in 
the  Spring  of  1957.  The  NCA's  action  against  the  school  was 
a case  of  the  agency  attempting  to  impose  it's  philosophy  on  a 
community  which  had  a pretty  clear  philosophy  of  its  own,  an 
act  which  was  arguably  in  violation  of  NCA's  own  principles 
that  "...  a school  should  be  judged,  insofar  as  is  possible,  in 
terms  of  its  own  philosophy  and  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in 
its  own  community  ..."  and  "...  each  school  should  be  free 
to  determine  its  philosophy  to  the  extent  that  it  promotes  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  American  democracy. 

In  summary,  then,  Detroit  high  schools  which  were  grossly 
overcrowded,  with  students  on  short  programs  and  many 
classes  enrolling  more  than  50  students  and  which  had  been 
charged  with  maintaining  low  academic  standards,  lax  discipline 
policies,  and  a deficient  college  preparatory  program,  continued 
to  be  fully  and  unqualifiedly  accredited  while  a high  school  on 
the  other  side  of  the  state,  of  very  high  academic  repute  was 
dropped  for  its  carefully  considered  refusal  to  provide  courses 
in  homemaking  and  industrial  arts.  The  significance  of  this  was 
not  lost  on  the  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  who  said,  "Educators 
frequently  plead  that  parental  pressure  is  responsible  for  the  frill 
courses  that  have  swamped  school  curricula.  In  this  instance, 
a professional  education  organization  has  flown  directly  in  the 
face  of  this  claim."  He  called  on  the  University  to  renounce  the 
action  by  the  NCA  and  to  "demonstrate  to  the  public  that 
educators  are  responsive  to  public  will  and  that  high  standards 
are  what  professional  education  organizations  seek  to  uphold 


2®  Lawrence  E.  Vredevoe  to  Dr.  Bert  P.  Bos,  29  May  1950,  Holland  Christian 
High  School  File,  Archives,  The  Bureau  of  School  Services,  The  University 
of  Michigan. 

^^Ibid.,  Correspondence  related  to  NCA's  warnings  and  final  action. 
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rather  than  dissipate."^®  An  editorial  writer  for  the  University's 
student  newspaper,  the  Michigan  Daily,  which  had  actually 
broken  the  Holland  Christian  High  School  story  a month  before, 
took  an  even  stronger  line.  "From  our  narrow  perspective  it 
seems  that  the  major  purpose  of  accreditation  by  an  association 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  should  be  to  insure  for  the  colleges 
and  universities  the  academic  validity  of  a diploma  from  a given 
high  school  as  a basis  for  admission. ...  In  short,  it  is  to  protect 
the  colleges  from  any  anti-academic  tendencies  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  school  board  which  represents  it,  not  to  dilute  the 
academic  content  of  the  school's  curriculum."^® 

Further  evidence  of  the  accrediting  bureau's  stance  with 
respect  to  the  pressing  educational  questions  of  the  day  was 
the  response  of  its  director  to  an  inquiry  from  the  President  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  concerning  the  amount  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  being  studied  in  the  state's  high  schools. 
Director  Leach  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  problem  was 
not  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  science  being  offered  but 
that  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  were  being  slighted,  such  as 
art,  orchestra,  and  boy's  vocal  work!®®  This  left  little  doubt  as 
to  where  the  University's  accrediting  agency  stood  as  Detroit 
and  the  nation  agonized  over  the  question  of  academic  stand- 
ards and  international  competition. 


Summary 


In  the  1 980s,  the  nation  was  declared  to  be  "at  risk"  of 
losing  it's  international  standing  because  of  a deteriorating 
educational  system.  Educational  reform  proposals  poured  forth 


28 

29 
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Detroit  Free  Press,  13  April  1958,  sec.  C. 

Editorial  by  Peter  Eckstein,  The  Michigan  Daily,  12  February  1958;  11 
February  1958;  15  April  1958. 

Kent  Leach  to  Harlan  Hatcher,  10  December  1957,  The  Hatcher  Papers,  Box 
19,  Folder  9-12,  Michigan  Historical  Collections,  The  Bentley  Library,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  The  other  subjects  mentioned  as  "slighted"  were  foreign 
language,  "a  diversified  program  of  social  studies,"  and  physical  education. 
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and  the  national  media  focused  a jaundiced  eye  on  the  nation's 
schools.  Those  old  enough  to  remember  saw  in  these  proposals 
and  this  media  attention  echoes  of  a previous  period,  the 
post-Sputnik  educational  crisis  of  the  late  50s.  This  paper 
sought  to  analyze  the  views  of  specific  interest  groups  as  they 
responded  to  that  previous  crisis  in  hopes  that  we  might  better 
understand  the  dynamics  of  reform  in  the  80s  and  90s. 

Then  as  now,  the  media  led  an  attack  on  the  schools,  citing 
a decline  in  educational  standards  and  in  student  achievement. 
They  called  for  such  things  as  a national  examination  system, 
more  emphasis  on  basic  subjects  and  basic  skills,  and  new  and 
better  methods  to  teach  students  to  think  critically.  Perhaps  in 
contrast  to  today,  these  views  were  strongly  seconded  by  black 
parents  and  leaders  in  Detroit,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  supported  by  parents  at  large.  A national  sample  of  high 
school  principals  also  agreed  that  standards  were  dangerously 
low  and  echoed  the  call  for  a national  examination.  Today, 
while  the  NASSP  supports  curriculum  reform  in  the  high 
schools,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  position  they  will  take  on 
the  question  of  national  standards. 

Then  as  now,  high  school  students  were  complacent  about 
the  education  they  received,  taking  the  view  that  American 
schools  were  the  best  in  the  world  and  that  it  would  in  some 
sense  violate  their  "rights"  to  "have  to  take"  tough  courses, 
rather  than  what  they  enjoyed  taking.  If  there  is  anything 
surprising  about  this  it  is  the  persistence  of  our  policy  of 
expecting  high  school  students  themselves  to  determine  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  secondary  education  they  receive. 

Finally,  the  accrediting  agencies  which  were  historically 
responsible  for  defining  and  enforcing  high  academic  quality  in 
the  nation's  schools  were  at  least  minor  players  in  the  debate 
of  the  50s.  But  by  then,  they  seem  to  have  become  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  "student  needs"  that 
they  no  longer  had  anything  useful  to  contribute  to  a national 
debate  over  educational  values.  Today,  they  do  not  seem  to 


Arthur  Powell,  Eleanor  Farrar,  and  David  Cohen,  The  Shopping  Mall  High 
Sc/k7o/ (Boston:  Houghton  Miflin,  1985). 
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exercise  any  significant  influence  on  educational  policy,  despite 
their  attempts  to  remain  current  by  recognizing  different  "types" 
of  schools  or  by  shifting  to  an  "outcomes-based"  model  of 
accreditation. 
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Northern  Philanthropy: 
Ideology  and  Role  of  the 
Jeanes  Supervisor 


Bemadine  S.  Chapman, 

Northern  Illinois  University 

The  men  and  foundations  created  a generation-specific 
sphere  of  knowledge  production  which  in  the  main  was 
accommodative  to  Jim  Crow  societal  structure  and  helped 
to  produce  it.^ 


From  the  very  beginning,  the  leaders  of  the  philanthropic 
foundations  aligned  with  the  Jeanes  Movement  supported 
racial  inequality  in  the  South  and  accepted  General  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong's  "Hampton  Idea."  Consequently,  what 
emerged  were  two  divergent  schools  of  thought  that  focused 
on  the  educational  training  of  African-Americans:  namely  the 
new  England  "classical"  curriculum  versus  "black  industrial 
education."  The  reference  to  "black"  industrial  education  con- 
notes a specific  type  tailored  to  African-Americans.  A type  of 
training  which  prepared  African-Americans  for  menial,  subser- 
vient positions  that  were  readily  becoming  non-existent  in  the 


^ John  H.  Stanfield,  Philanthropy  And  Jim  Crow  in  American  Soda!  Science 
(Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1985),  7. 
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expanding  and  changing  industrial  economy  of  the  New  South. 
But  in  opposition  to  "black  industrial"  educational  ideology  was 
that  ideology  initiated  first  by  the  missionaries:  classical  or 
"liberal  arts"  training.  The  philanthropic  funds  or  foundation 
agents  were  seen  as  advocates  for  industrial  education  which 
was  accommodative  to  the  Jim  Crow  societal  structure. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  Post  Reconstruction  Era  mission- 
ary philanthropies,  philanthropic  agencies,  and  foundations  be- 
came quite  prevalent.  The  first  philanthropists  were  the 
missionaries  and  next  emerged  the  philanthropic  funds  or  foun- 
dations. Many  of  the  foundation  administrators,  agents,  or 
financiers  were  intricately  involved  with  the  missionary  agen- 
cies, directly  or  indirectly.  My  purpose,  however,  is  to  concen- 
trate more  on  the  early  philanthropic  funds  or  foundations  and 
to  discuss  how  their  ideology,  regardless  of  their  "goodwill," 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  hegemonic  South. 
Therefore,  the  philanthropic  funds  were  not  used  to  change  the 
existing  social  order,  but  rather  to  educate  individuals  for  their 
place  within  that  structure.  Before  discussing  these  founda- 
tions, however,  I must  note  briefly  that  the  missionary  philan- 
thropies were  responsible  for  funding  a number  of  important 
black  institutions  and  many  of  them,  excluding  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee,  were  schools  that  promoted  classical  training.  Paral- 
leling the  missionaries'  efforts  were  the  contributions  of  the 
emerging  industrial  philanthropists.  This  group  placed  emphasis 
almost  exclusively  on  industrial  training.  Industrial  philanthropy 
began  in  the  postbellum  South  with  the  educational  reforms  of 
the  Northern-based  Peabody  Educational  Fund  founded  in  1 867, 
supported  by  the  establishment  of  the  John  E.  Slater  Fund  in 
1882,  General  Education  Board,  1902,  and  contributions  by 
Julius  Rosenwald  beginning  in  1910.^ 


^ James  D.  Anderson,  The  Education  of  Blacks  in  the  South  1 868- 1935  (Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  press,  1988),  245-46;  John  E. 
Fisher,  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  A Nineteenth  Century  Affirmative  Action  for 
Negro  Education  (Lanham,  M.D.:  University  Press  of  America,  1986),  121. 

® Anderson,  The  Education  of  Blacks,  245-46.;  Fisher,  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
121. 
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Only  a few  people  made  great  fortunes  and  accumulated 
wealth  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  therefore  many  individu- 
als who  needed  funds  sought  the  support  of  that  privileged  few. 
As  fund  raisers  grew  in  numbers,  so  did  the  individual  causes 
and  the  interests  of  the  philanthropists.  This  necessitated  new 
arrangements  and  more  structure;  so  foundations  were  created 
to  assume  the  growing  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  philan- 
thropists and  the  increasing  requests  made  by  fundraisers. 
These  new  foundations  took  the  form  of  independent  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  the  efficient  allocation  of  another  person's 
money  for  philanthropic  purposes.  An  individual  who  made  his 
career  by  dispensing  the  money  of  others  became  known  as  a 
"philanthropoid."  The  philanthropoid  was  responsible  for  col- 
lecting information,  evaluating  it,  and  providing  advice,  encour- 
agement, or  criticism.^  The  emergence  of  large,  powerful,  and 
influential  organizations  began  and  these  organization's  leaders 
greatly  affected  the  ideological  frame  for  education  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  nationally,  and  internationally.  The 
role  that  these  organizations  assumed  and  their  influence  on  the 
educational  ideology  of  rural  African-Americans  is  important  and 
significant. 

As  Berman  stated,  "Those  who  control  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  culture  and  ideas  influence,  to  a great  degree, 
the  way  in  which  people  view  the  world  and  the  common  sense 
categories  into  which  they  organize  their  knowledge  and  by 
which  they  conduct  their  lives."  Thus,  the  desire  to  utilize 
ideological  hegemony  to  further  their  own  interest  became  part 
of  the  focus  of  the  controlling  class.  To  accomplish  this  feat, 
the  philanthropic  foundations  recruited  trustees  and  staffs  who 
shared  their  beliefs,  values,  and  interests.  These  and  other 
important  elements,  used  as  criteria  for  selection,  contributed 
to  the  "understanding  and  furtherance  of  their  hegemony."  The 
foundations'  emphasis  on  the  training  of  experts  combined  with 
their  support  for  educational  institutions,  gave  them  exceptional 
leverage  in  the  "production  and  dissemination  of  knowledge". 


^Merle  Curti  and  Roderick  Nash,  Philanthropy  in  the  Shaping  of  American  Higher 
Education  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1965),  21 1-12. 
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This  was  the  approach  utilized  by  the  early  philanthropic  boards: 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  John  F.  Slater  and  Rosenwald 
Fund,  together  with  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation,  which 
financed  the  Jeanes  ideological  model.  Philanthropic  founda- 
tions were  characterized  as  the  "gate  keepers  of  ideas."  In  other 
words,  because  of  the  significant  resources  available  to  them 
to  use  at  their  discretion,  they  were  "in  positions  to  foster 
certain  lines  of  inquiry  while  neglecting  or  de-emphasizing 
others."® 

The  George  Peabody  Fund,  established  in  1 867,  was  the 
first  major  philanthropic  attempt  to  aid  in  the  educational 
development  of  those  Southern  states  that  had  suffered  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  Peabody  Fund  was  significant  because  it 
established  a precedent  for  the  others  and  this  fund  was  used 
for  "improving  education  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  South 
without  regard  to  race.  But  more  importantly  concerning  the 
Peabody  fund,  according  to  J.  M.  Stephens'  assessment,  was 
its  trend-setting  philosophy  toward  the  educability  of  African- 
Americans,  and  its  enduring  influence  on  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe 
Curry,  the  fund's  second  administrator.  Curry's  philosophy 
helped  to  shape  the  Peabody  fund  and  it  was  used  as  a model 
for  most  of  the  subsequent  foundations.  As  Merle  Curti  notes, 
"in  1892  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  followed  the  policy  of  cooperating 
with  Southern  opinion.  This  meant  that  segregation  was  main- 
tained, vocational  training  promoted,  a policy  of  inequality 
established  in  allocation  of  funds  . . . and  control  of  the 
institutions  kept  out  of  Negro  hands"® 

The  Slater  Fund  was  established  solely  for  African-Ameri- 
cans by  John  F.  Slater,  a Rhode  Islander  who  became  rich  from 
the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Slater  was  led  to  support  education 
for  African-Americans  after  hearing  a sermon  delivered  on  the 


^Edward  H.  Berman,  The  Influence  of  the  Carnegie,  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  on  American  Foreign  Policy:  The  Ideology  of  Philanthropy 
(Albany,  New  York:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1983),  11,  13. 

® Curti  and  Nash,  Philanthropy,  72;  J.  M.  Stephen  Peeps,  Northern  Philanthropy 
and  the  Emergence  of  Black  Higher  Education-Do-Gooders,  Compromisers,  or 
co-conspirators.  Journal  of  Negro  Education  50  (1981):  262;  Curti  and  Nash, 
Philanthropy,  175. 
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"Opportunity  of  advancing  human  welfare  by  the  proper  use  of 
wealth."  This  and  other  experiences  caused  him  to  tell  the 
minister  after  the  sermon  that  he  intended  to  contribute  a million 
dollars  for  the  education  of  African-Americans.  Slater  appointed 
a board  to  administer  the  million  dollar  fund  and  gave  them 
complete  freedom  to  execute  policy  and  the  distribution  of  his 
gift.  According  to  Slater,  the  fund  could  be  managed  better  by 
a group  of  wise  and  experienced  individuals  as  opposed  to  just 
one  person.  However,  Slater  did  stress  that  his  money  be 
distributed  "in  no  partisan,  sectional,  or  sectarian  spirit"  and 
that  it  should  promote  rather  than  discourage  self-help  on  the 
part  of  the  African-Americans  in  the  South.  Black  colleges  and 
public  school  systems  also  benefitted  from  this  fund.  However, 
it  was  the  county  training  school  which  evolved  as  a result  of 
this  fund  with  a community-centered  program  aimed  directly  at 
the  task  of  helping  rural  African-Americans  improve  their  living 
conditions  within  the  framework  of  segregated  living.  The  Slater 
and  Jeanes  funds  ultimately  joined  forces  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  teacher  training  and  a community-centered  program  imple- 
mented through  the  county  training  school.^. 

The  trustees  for  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds  (which 
merged  in  1890)  insisted  on  implementing  the  "self-help" 
principle.  This  meant  that  any  institution  aided  was  expected  to 
contribute  an  equal  amount  to  show  growth  and  commitment; 
individuals  assisted  were  required  to  work  with  members  of  their 
own  race  as  evidence  of  being  worthy  recipients  of  the  money. 
Two  noteworthy  trustees  for  the  Slater  fund  in  order  of  their 
service  were,  J.  L.  Curry  who  was  previously  introduced,  and 
Wallace  Buttrick.  These  men  were  particularly  significant  be- 
cause they  were  vocal  and  adamant  supporters  of  the  "white 
supremacy"  ideology;  yet  they  were  major  spokesmen  and 
administrators  for  funds  primarily  responsible  for  the  education 


^Fisher,  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund.,  2.;  Curti  and  Naah,  Philanthropy,  173;  Ullin 
Whitney  Leavell,  Philanthropy  in  Negro  Education  (Westport,  Conn.:  Negro 
University  Press,  1970),  80;  Edward  Redcay,  The  County  Trairiing  Schoo’s 
and  Public  Secondary  Education  or  Negroes  in  the  South  (Westport,  Conn.: 
Negro  University  Press,  1935),  5. 
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of  African-Americans.  As  members  of  these  major  boards,  they 
established  policy  for  Southern  rural  education.  Buttrick,  like 
Curry,  expressed  his  views  on  African-Americans  to  his  friend 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  ”1  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  an 
inferior  race  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  superior  race.” 
These  statements  were  reflective  of  the  racial  views  and/or 
racial  hegemonic  ideology  of  these  leading  philanthropoids. 
Finally,  let  me  note  that  most  of  the  men  on  the  Slater  board 
were  also  the  organizers  and  trustees  for  the  other  foundations 
supporting  the  Jeanes  movement.^ 

The  General  Education  Board,  better  known  as  the  GEB, 
was  initiated  in  1 902  and  incorporated  in  1 903.  It  earned  special 
recognition  because  of  its  extensive  influence  and  financial 
contributions  to  education  in  the  South.  Curti,  in  his  observation 
of  the  GEB,  states  ”no  other  agency,  public  or  private  exerted 
a comparable  force  in  shaping  Negro  higher  education.”^  The 
GEB  began  with  a $1  million  bequest  from  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
An  additional  $50  million  was  added  in  1909.  By  1921,  the 
Board's  endowment  had  risen  to  $129  million.  "The  Board," 
served  the  needs  of  a broad  educational  clientele  and  used  its 
influence  and  power  to  spread  its  educational  mandate  through- 
out the  nation.^® 

The  Jeanes  Movement  began  in  1 908  with  one,then  later 
a corps  of  African-American  females  teaching  industrial  educa- 
tion to  rural,  isolated,  one-room  school  teachers  in  the  South. 
Their  work  was  extended  to  the  surrounding  communities  and 
they  served  to  "link  the  schools  and  the  communities  through 
their  work.  The  Movement  ended  after  six  often  turbulent,  but 
meaningful  decades.  A $1  million  endowment,  contributed  by 
Anna  T.  Jeanes  in  1 907,  established  the  Jeanes  fund.  It,  initially 
was  called  the  "Negro  Rural  School  Fund,"  because  it  was  for 
the  singular  and  specific  purpose  of  "rudimentary  education"  in 


^Fisher,  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  Xi,xii,xiv;  Anderson,  The  Education  of  Blacks, 
92. 

^ Curti  and  Nash,  Philanthropy,  173. 

^ ® Berman,  The  Influence,  11. 
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small  rural  African-American  southern  schools  and  communi- 
ties.^^ 

Anna  T.  Jeanes*  endowment  emphasized  her  interest  in  the 
support  of  small,  rural  one-teacher  schools.  This  was  her  largest 
contribution  but  it  was  only  one  of  several  contributions  for 
African-American  education.  She  made  small  contributions  to 
Tuskegee  Institute  through  Booker  T.  Washington  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Contributions  were  also  made  to  the  Normal 
Industrial  Institute  of  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  and  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  the  existing  social,  political,  and  economic  milieu 
during  the  six  decades  of  the  Jeanes  Supervisor's  movement, 
the  Jeanes  endowment  proved  to  be  an  investment  crucial  to 
the  educational  endeavors  of  the  Southern  disenfranchised 
African-Americans.  As  Lance  G.  E.  Jones  states: 

I trust  that  no  one  will  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  significance 
of  this  movement  in  the  educational  and  social  history  of 
the  South.  Not  only  has  it  covered  the  countryside  with 
Jeanes  Teachers  and  brought  help  and  hope  to  many  a rural 
school,  but  in  times  both  of  prosperity  and  adversity  it  has 
provided  a channel  through  which  the  better  elements  of 
both  races  have  been  able  to  find  expression  in  co-operative 
effort  for  the  common  good.’^ 

The  Jeanes  Movement  was  noteworthy  for  its  pedagogical 
influence  on  the  initiation  of  Southern  rural  education  and  racial 
cooperation  which  it  inspired  between  the  local  black  and  white 
citizens  of  the  community.  However,  at  this  point  attention  is 
given  to  the  andragogical  role  of  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  which 
developed  out  of  a segregated  educational  system.  This  system 
perpetuated  a subservient  livelihood  and  served  initially  to 
control  the  socio-economic  environment  of  rural  African-Ameri- 
cans. 


^ ^ Arthur  D.  Wright  and  Richard  E.  Redcay,  The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Inc. 

(Washington,  D.C.:  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  1933),  1. 

12 Ibid.,  8-9. 

12  Lance  G.  E.  Jones,  The  Jeanes  Teacher  in  the  United  States,  1908-1933 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937),  xv-xvi. 
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The  role  of  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  highlighted  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  this  era  which  were  surely  "adult  education 
in  their  way,"  even  if  the  goals  were  not  always  "clearcut  and 
incisive."  Ira  De  A.  Reid's  assessment  of  the  Jeanes  Supervi- 
sor's work  emphasized  the  obstacles  encountered  due  to  "The 
very  character  of  the  sponsoring  organization  or  by  the  special 
and  restricted  range  of  the  folk  reached.  Too  frequently  the 
program  was  concerned  more  for  the  good  of  the  sponsoring 
organization's  activity  program  than  for  the  good  of  adult 
education."  The  interest  of  the  sponsoring  organization  rather 
than  the  good  of  adult  education  was  frequently  reflected  in  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  the  individuals  responsible  for 
structuring  and  organizing  the  Jeanes  Foundation.^ 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  assisted  by  the  Slater  and 
Rosenwald  funds,  served  as  the  modus  operand!  for  generating 
the  educational  ideology  endorsed  by  the  other  major  philan- 
thropic agencies.  As  indicated  by  Ullin  Leavell,  all  these  agencies 
touched  every  aspect  of  African-American  education  and  fre- 
quently united  to  assist  both  public  and  private  educational 
efforts  for  African-Americans  in  the  South.  As  stated  before, 
administrators  and  supervisors,  who  shared  similar  ideology  as 
the  philanthropists,  were  recruited  and  employed,  thus  enabling 
the  philanthropic  foundations  to  propagate  the  educational 
training  and  ideology  they  deemed  appropriate  for  Southern  rural 
African-Americans. ' ® 

In  actuality,  the  Slater,  Jeanes,  Rosenwald,  and  General 
Education  Board  cooperated  with  Southern  opinion.  Its  leaders 
believed  this  was  essential  for  the  advancement  of  African- 
American  education.  Funds  were  allocated  mostly  for  agricul- 
tural and  vocational  training,  which  supported  the  Southern 
whites'  opinion  of  what  was  needed  to  keep  the  African-Ameri- 
can subservient.  Liberal  arts  training  and  professional  instruction 
were  not  as  readily  supported.^® 


^^Ira  De  A.  Reid,  Adult  Education  Among  Negroes  (Washington,  D.  C.;  The 
Association  in  Negro  Folk  Education,  1936),  18. 

Leavell,  Philanthropy  BB,  155-56. 

^®Curti  and  Nash,  Philanthropy,  175. 
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Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong’s  actions  and  ideas  were 
most  important  when  discussing  the  ideology  and  role  of  the 
Jeanes  Supervisor.  Armstrong  formulated  the  underlying  edu- 
cational philosophy  of  Hampton  Institute,  which  resulted  in  the 
efficient  exploitation  of  African-American  labor  and  "fitting  the 
Negro  in  his  place."  Consequently,  Armstrong  stressed  that 
through  Hampton,  "Southerners  could  save  themselves  from 
vast  vagrancy  and  secure  for  themselves  a supply  of  the  best 
labor  in  the  world" 

Armstrong's  educational  philosophy  and  practices  shaped 
his  racial  prejudices  and  views  on  black  labor.  Armstrong,  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  New  South  philosophy,  viewed  industry 
and  education  as  complementary.  Donald  Spivey  stated  that 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  reminded  African-Americans  that 
"what  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose:  in  other  words,  not 
the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  of  labor." Armstrong 
encouraged  African-Americans  to  devote  themselves  to  labor 
because  this  would  enable  them  to  develop  character  and 
purpose.  In  other  words,  Armstrong  looked  upon  African-Ameri- 
cans primarily  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

As  Northern  industry  required  more  workers,  fewer  domes- 
tics were  available  due  to  the  upwardly  mobile  Irish  domestic 
servants  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Immediately,  Armstrong 
sought  to  fill  this  void.  According  to  him,  African-Americans 
were  the  natural  choice  for  those  domestic  service  positions, 
which  were  abandoned  by  the  Irish  for  the  expanding  factory 
system. African-Americans  were  well  qualified  to  fill  these 
positions  because  female  students  were  trained  to  dust,  cook, 
and  make  beds.  The  male  students  were  taught  how  to  cultivate 
crops,  grow  gardens,  and  how  to  do  basic  carpentry,  shoe 
repair,  and  printing.  Thus,  Armstrong  had  Hampton  Institute 
function  as  a service  to  both  Southern  and  Northern  employers 


^ ^ Donald  Spivey,  Schooling  for  the  New  Slavery  Black  Industrial  Education, 
1868-1915  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1978),  22.  , 

^8  Ibid.,  20. 

^8  Ibid.,  22. 
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who  wanted  African-Americans  as  "faithful"  and  "competent" 
laborers.^^  Out  of  this  historical  institution  and  with  this  edu- 
cational ideology  the  role  of  the  "Jeanes  Industrial  Supervising 
Teacher"  (now  Jeanes  Supervisor)  was  born  and  nurtured. 

Most  significant  at  this  juncture  was  the  introduction  of 
Virginia  Estelle  Randolph,  who  was  appointed  the  first  Jeanes 
Supervisor  in  1 908.  This  appointment  proved  to  be  a significant 
event  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  rural  African-Americans  in  Virginia  and  throughout 
the  former  slave  states  of  the  South. Miss  Randolph  a 
small-framed,  intelligent,  African-American  female  educator, 
was  credited  with  the  transformation  of  the  community  through 
the  influence  of  her  school  and  its  activities.^^  This  of  course 
was  the  basis  of  the  Jeanes  work,  linking  the  community  and 
school  as  partners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  though 
Miss  Randolph  was  credited  with  the  initiation  of  the  Jeanes 
work,  hence  the  evolvement  of  the  Jeanes  Supervisor,  that  this 
work  was  not  truly  originated  by  Miss  Randolph.  An  editorial 
from  the  Southern  Workman  reported  on  the  Supervisor's 
Conference  held  at  Hampton  Institute  in  1912  and  referenced 
Hampton  as  the  initiator  of  this  school-community  partnership. 
The  editorial  recounted: 

Some  years  ago  Hampton  sent  out  a young  woman  to 
introduce  cooking,  sewing,  and  better  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  improve  schoolhouses  and  yards  in  an  endeavor  to 
"tie-up"  the  work  of  the  home  and  school  in  Gloucester 
County,  Va.  This  Young  Negro  woman  went  from  one 
schoolhouse  to  another  and  showed  the  teachers  how  the 
curriculum  could  be  enriched  by  introducing  instruction  in 
the  doing  of  the  duties  of  daily  life.  The  superintendent  of 
Henrico  County,  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  an  enterprising  and 
devoted  young  Southern  white  man,  adopted  the  plan  for 
his  county,  securing  the  backing  of  some  of  the  best  people 
in  Richmond,  and  employed,  to  introduce  the  work,  a young 


20  Spivey,  Schooling,  22,;  Anderson,  The  Education  of  Blacks,  67. 

21  Fred  M.  Alexander,  Education  for  the  Needs  of  the  Negro  in  Virginia 
(Washington,  O.C.:  The  Southern  Education  Foundation,  1943),  110,  157. 

22  Jones,  The  Jeanes  Teacher,  xi. 
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colored  woman  of  exceptional  ability.  In  many  ways  he 

improved  on  the  plan  as  worked  out  in  Gloucester  County.^^ 

The  andragogical  role  assumed  by  the  Jeanes  Supervisor 
was  that  of  teacher  trainer  and  community  developer.  The 
teacher  training  initiated  by  Virginia  E.  Randolph  began  with 
Miss  Randolph  teaching  both  children  and  adults  to  make 
baskets  from  honeysuckle  vines,  and  clothing  from  flour  sacks 
and  sugar  bags.  As  Fred  Alexander  recalled,  "In  addition  to 
teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  she  was  a teacher  of 
life  and  ambassadress  of  good  will  between  the  races."  Miss 
Randolph  taught  teachers  how  to  plan  lessons  and  to  keep  good 
records  of  their  students'  attendance  and  academic  work.  She 
encouraged  parents  to  attend  classes  and  she  visited  homes 
regularly.  She  also  taught  Sunday  School  classes  and  was  a 
devout  church  member.  Thus,  the  Jeanes  educational  ideology 
was  not  merely  something  which  naturally  evolved;  instead,  it 
was  a well-designed  and  promoted  ideal  which  strategically 
linked  school  and  community  goals.  The  goals  complemented 
one  another  in  the  educational  and  social  milieu  prescribed  for 
African-Americans.^"^ 

The  Jeanes  Movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
southern  states,  and  brought  about  vast  educational  improve- 
ments which  significantly  affected  the  one-teacher  rural  schools 
and  communities.  The  field  of  education  began  to  reflect 
changes  occurring  within  the  larger  society,  progressive  educa- 
tion began  to  flourish  after  the  First  World  War,  and  many  trends 
affecting  instruction  and  teacher  training  earned  attention.^^ 

Jeanes  Supervisors  were  better  educated  and  were  con- 
stantly compelled  to  diversify  the  training  techniques  offered 
for  Jeanes  Teachers.  Again,  educational  innovations  within  the 
society,  the  educational  needs  of  the  rural  family,  and  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  the  rural  teachers  influenced  this 
diversity,  but  the  most  important  cause  to  diversify  emanated 


Editorial,  The  Southern  Workman  61  (January  1912):  9. 

Alexander,  Education,  103-04. 

25  Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  The  Transformation  of  The  School  Progressivism  in 
American  Education  1876-1957  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1961),  82-84. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  Jeanes  work.  The  Jeanes  Teacher’s 
"specialty"  was  general,  rather  than  specific.  It  actually  trans- 
lated into  being  a "Jean  of  all  trades."  Consequently,  the 
teachers'  training  exposed  them  to  a variety  of  activities  outside 
the  normal  classroom  setting  which  included  visits  to  historical 
and  educational  centers,  social  and  cultural  activities,  as  well 
as  summer  institutes  for  improved  teacher  certification.  The 
summer  institutes  and  in-service  weekend  meetings  featured 
outstanding  speakers  like  Professor  Mabel  Carney,  a rural 
education  Specialist  from  Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  Ambrose 
Caliver,  adult  educator  and  specialist  for  the  Unites  States  Office 
of  Education.^® 

Finally,  the  Jeanes  Supervisor's  role,  apart  from  teacher 
training  and  classroom  instruction,  embraced  community  devel- 
opment. The  enormous  need  for  adult  activities,  however,  often 
demanded  close  cooperation  with  other  community  agencies. 
The  Jeanes  Supervisor,  working  with  these  agencies,  assisted 
in  the  formulation  of  various  clubs  within  the  rural  communities. 
Vocational,  4-H,  Farmers  of  America,  and  "Negro  Home  Eco- 
nomics Clubs"  were  organized  along  with  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociations which  involved  literacy  programs  and  Patron 
Leagues.  The  Patron  Leagues  became  instantly  popular.  They 
cooperated  with  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  and  rural  teachers  in  the 
implementation  of  a variety  of  activities  ( e.g.  securing  school 
transportation,  extending  the  school  term,  promoting  health 
care).  These  activities  eventually  became  a part  of  the  school's 
overall  program. The  Jeanes  Supervisor  monitored  numerous 
and  diverse  community  concerns,  but  the  greatest  community 
effort  was  directed  toward  health  care. 

From  a community  perspective  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  was 
most  instrumental  in  converging  African-American  schools  into 


^^Shellie  T.  Northcutt,  "Problems  of  the  Jeanes  Teacher  in  Rural  School  and 
Community  Work,"  Box  177,  Folder  1657,  General  Education  Board  Papers, 
Rockefeller  Archives,  Tarrytown,  New  York:  Summer  School  Reports, 
"Hampton  Institute  Summer  School  for  1940,"  Hampton  Institute,  Box  177, 
Folder  1 657,  General  Education  Board  Papers,  Rockefeller  Archives, 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Alexander,  Education,  151. 
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community  schools  primarily  designed  to  improve  living  rather 
than  just  teach  individual  subjects.  Typically,  the  subject  matter 
under  study  related  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  the 
community.  Naturally,  advocates  of  the  Jeanes  Supervisors 
believed  that  a positive  start  towards  relating  the  instruction  to 
needs  of  the  children  and  community,  would  also  spur  the 
development  of  social  intelligence.  Thus,  the  Jeanes  Supervi- 
sors worked  with  the  adults  for  many  years  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  to  relate  the  school's  instruction  to  the  commu- 
nity's socio-economic  environment.  This  was  a serious  concern 
for  the  white-population  because  they  frequently  viewed  the 
school  and  community  for  African-Americans  as  unrelated, 
especially  those  schools  following  strict  academic  programs. 
Therefore,  wherever  possible,  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  encour- 
aged schools  to  focus  on  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
community  as  the  major  emphasis  in  instruction.^® 

In  conclusion,  the  Jeanes  Foundation,  with  the  support  of 
many  philanthropic  agencies,  provided  rural  African-Americans 
with  educational  training  for  the  existing  Southern  hegemonic 
social  order.  Even  though  this  was  not  the  education  desired  or 
sought  by  many,  it  did  serve  to  improve  basic  conditions.  But 
more  importantly,  it  enhanced  the  educational  awareness 
needed  to  foster  change.  However,  change  was  not  the  goal  of 
the  industrial  philanthropists  who  were  in  positions  to  innovate 
the  "status  quo." 

Waldemar  Nielsen  placed  into  proper  perspective  the  true 
test  for  philanthropic  programs,  especially  those  which  sup- 
ported the  Jeanes  Movement: 

"One  way  to  judge  the  significance  of  philanthropic  pro- 
grams for  American  society  is  to  examine  their  relationship 
to  the  great  contemporary  issues  of  social  change.  ..."  But 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  big  foundations  address 
themselves  to  urgent  issues  of  social  change  and  the  kinds 
of  actions  they  take  in  trying  to  deal  with  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  generalities  and  look  at  their  actual 
performance  on  specific  problems.  None  is  more  instructive 


28  Ibid.,  124,  148,  18. 
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than  that  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  oldest,  the  most  visible,  and  now,  in  the  view  of  many, 
the  most  ominous  challenge  facing  American  democracy."^® 


2®Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  The  Big  Foundations  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1972),  332. 
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Sor  Juana  Ines  de  La  Cruz, 
Feminist  Educator 


Norma  Salazar  Davis 
Northern  Illinois  University 


This  study  deals  with  the  life  of  Sor  Juana  ines  de  la  Cruz 
(1 648-1 695)  a seventeenth  century  nun,  poet,  playwright, 
feminist,  and  educator,  and  will  focus  specifically  on  the  life 
circumstances  that  led  to  her  decision  to  enter  the  convent  of 
St.  Jerome. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  study  is  important.  The 
first  reason,  and  the  most  important,  is  that  women's  lives  in 
education  have  not  been  explored  as  extensively  as  men's. 
When  they  have  been  explored,  women's  lives  have  not  re- 
ceived the  same  importance  as  men's  nor  have  they  been 
considered  as  worthy  of  any  recognition  by  the  educational 
historian.  These  struggles  of  a seventeenth  century  nun  empha- 
size the  need  for  exploring  the  lives  of  women  in  education  from 
a woman's  perspective. 

The  second  reason  this  study  is  important  to  the  larger  field 
of  educational  history  is  that  it  is  important  to  reach  all  segments 
of  society  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  participate  in  our 
system  of  education.  In  many  instances,  some  of  our  students 
are  not  finding  the  relevance  of  their  education  to  their  lifelong 
experiences.  If  they  did  find  relevance,  it  might  prevent  them 
from  becoming  dropouts.  By  including  the  life  and  struggles  of 
Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  as  part  of  the  history  of  women  in 
education,  Latin  American  students  are  provided  with  a literary 


figure  that  will  instill  pride  in  themselves  and  their  heritage.  This 
woman  is  long  overdue  for  some  recognition  from  educational 
historians. 

Who  was  she?  Why  did  she  join  the  convent?  How  did  she 
become  an  outstanding  literary  figure  in  seventeenth  century 
Mexico?  These  questions  will  be  addressed  in  the  biographical 
sketch  that  follows. 


Juana  Ramirez,  the  Child 


Juana  was  born  in  Nepantia,  Mexico  on  12  November 
1648,  of  a Spanish  father  and  a Creole  mother.  Juana  was 
illegitimate,  but  this  fact  did  not  carry  the  stigma  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  it  does  today. ^ According  to  Josef ina 
Muriel,  illegitimate  children  were  often  awarded  all  the  privileges 
of  lawful  birth.  This  depended  on  the  recognition  and  status  of 
the  father.^ 

Josefina  Muriel  gave  the  example  of  the  archbishop  and 
viceroy  Fray  Payo  Enriquez  de  Rivera.  He  was  illegitimate,  but 
rose  to  eminence  because  his  father  was  the  count  of  Alcala  de 
los  Gazules  who  recognized  him  and  provided  him  with  status 
and  support.^ 

Unfortunately  Juana  did  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of 
lawful  birth  that  her  friend  and  protector  viceroy  Payo  Enriquez 
de  Rivera  enjoyed  because  her  father  abandoned  her  and  her 
family.  Juana,  the  youngest,  had  two  other  sisters.  This  explains 
why  Juana  grew  up  in  her  maternal  grandfather's  house  in 
Amecameca.  Her  mother  turned  to  him  for  protection  and 
support.^ 


^ A creole  was  a Spaniard  born  in  the  New  World. 

^Josefina  Muriel,  Culture  Femenina  Novohispana  (Mexico:  Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  1982),  143. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Anita  Arroyo,  Razon  y Pasion  de  Sor  Juana  (Mexico:  Editorial  Porrua,  1971), 
10. 
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Juana  had  an  intense  desire  to  learn  that  lasted  throughout 
her  life.  "I  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  three  when  my  mother 
sent  my  older  sister  to  receive  reading  instruction  in  one  of  the 
places  called  Amigas,"  she  later  recalled  in  an  autobiographical 
account.  "I  was  impelled  by  my  love  and  mischief  to  follow  her; 
and  seeing  that  she  [my  sister]  was  given  a lesson  I developed 
a burning  desire  to  learn  to  read."®  Juana  did  not  stop  there. 
Thinking  that  she  was  fooling  the  teacher,  she  demanded  a 
lesson,  saying  that  her  mother  had  given  orders.  The  teacher 
did  not  believe  her,  but  to  please  Juana,  she  gave  her  a lesson. 
Seeing  the  little  girl's  desire  and  ability  to  learn,  the  teacher 
continued  the  lessons.  Juana  learned  to  read  in  such  a short 
time,  that  she  had  already  mastered  the  skill  before  her  mother 
found  out. 

By  the  time  Juana  was  six  or  seven,  her  education  con- 
sisted of  reading  and  writing  "with  all  the  other  labors  and 
sewing  abilities  degrading  to  women,"  as  she  eloquently  recalls 
in  her  autobiography.® 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  heard  that  there  were 
schools  and  a university  in  Mexico  City  where  she  could  study 
"the  sciences."  She  began  pleading  with  her  mother  to  allow 
her  to  dress  in  man's  clothes  to  be  able  to  attend  the  university. 
Her  mother  did  not  comply.  Juana's  revenge,  she  tells  us,  was 
to  read  as  many  books  as  she  could,  in  fact  several  in  her 
grandfather's  library,  but  not  without  punishments  and  repri- 
mands from  her  mother.^ 

Detractors  cite  this  incident  of  wanting  to  dress  in  men's 
clothes  to  accuse  Sor  Juana  of  being  overly  masculine.  Her  most 
vehement  critic,  Ludwig  Pfandl  (1881-1942),  a German  histo- 
rian whose  most  important  books  comprise  psychological  stud- 
ies of  several  Spanish  kings  and  queens,  insists  that  "it  is  evident 
that  this  nun  experiments  very  early  in  her  infancy  with  the 
desire  and  the  impulse  to  be  a man."  He  concluded  that  Juana, 


® Francisco  Monterde,  Sor  Juana  /nes  de  la  Cruz  Obras  Completas  (Mexico: 
Editorial  Porrua,  1985),  830. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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in  failing  to  realize  her  desire  to  be  everything  that  a man  can 
be,  demonstrated  a lack  of  intellectual  ability. 

According  to  Josef ina  Muriel,  women  of  this  era  frequently 
wanted  to  dress  like  men  in  order  to  realize  what  was  forbidden 
to  them.  She  pointed  out  that  Spanish  literature  has  countless 
cases  of  women  dressing  up  as  men.  The  difference  between 
these  women  and  Sor  Juana  Ines  was  that  other  women  did  it 
looking  for  adventure,  in  defense  of  their  lost  honor,  or  as 
vengeance  due  to  some  kind  of  abuse."®  Juana's  was  simply  a 
childhood  wish  stemming  from  her  most  ardent  desire  to  learn. 

Juana's  notoriety  spread  throughout  Amecameca  by  the 
time  she  was  eleven.^®  At  that  age  she  wrote  her  first  loa 
(prologue  to  a play)  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  "Loa  al  Santisimo 
Sacramento."  She  entered  this  work  in  a contest  at  the  Church 
of  Amecameca  and  won.  Her  prize  was  a book.^^ 

At  age  eleven  Juana  arrived  in  Mexico  city.  She  went  there 
to  live  with  her  Aunt  Maria  Ramirez  and  her  Uncle  Juan  de  Mata. 
Why  was  she  sent  to  live  with  relatives?  Several  things  hap- 
pened around  this  time  that  might  have  something  to  do  with 
her  journey  to  Mexico.  Paz,  her  most  recent  biographer,  ex- 
plained that  soon  after  her  grandfather  died  (1655),  there  was 
a new  man  in  her  mother's  life.^^  Also,  her  mother  gave  birth 
to  Juana's  stepbrother  Diego.  According  to  Paz,  all  these  things 
coincided  with  her  move  to  Mexico.  He  concluded  that  these 
are  the  only  reasons  that  could  explain  why  such  a young  girl 
would  be  separated  from  her  mother.^® 


® Ludwig  Pfandl,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  La  Decima  Musa  de  Mexico,  trans. 
Juan  A.  Ortega  y Medina  (Munich,  Germany,  1946,  Mexico:  UNAM,  1963, 
repr.  Mexico:  UNAM,  1983),  xxi,  95. 

® Muriel,  Culture, AAA. 

^^Her  birth  date  was  assumed  to  be  1 651  until  her  birth  certificate  was  found 
which  listed  it  as  being  1 648. 

^ ^ Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  Los  Empenos  de  Una  Casa  (Mexico:  UNAM,  1940, 
repr.  UNAM,  1964),  ix. 

^ ^Juana's  mother  had  three  more  children  by  Diego  Ruiz  Lozano  y Centeno, 
also  illegitimate. 

^ ^ Octavio  Paz,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  !a  Cruz  Las  Trampas  de  la  Fe  (Mexico:  Fondo 
de  Culture  Economica,  1982,  repr.  Fondo  de  Culture  Economica,  1988),  126. 
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Juana  Ramirez,  the  Adolescent 

Her  move  to  Mexico  City  represented  a childhood  dream 
coming  true.  Her  relatives  provided  a home  for  her.  More 
importantly,  they  also  provided  a tutor  who  introduced  her  to 
the  study  of  Latin.  His  name  was  Martin  de  Olivas.^  ^ It  was 
customary  for  women  to  receive  instruction  from  private  tutors 
since  they  were  not  able  to  attend  the  university.^® 

After  twenty  lessons  she  knew  enough  to  pursue  the 
language  on  her  own.  In  her  autobiography  she  explained  how 
she  accomplished  this  feat.  Knowing  that  women  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  their  hair,  especially  during  their  youth,  she 
cut  the  length  of  her  hair  if  she  did  not  learn  her  lesson.  She 
used  her  fingers  to  measure  how  much  to  cut,  usually  four  to 
six  fingers,  she  recalls.  She  complained  that  her  hair  grew 
rapidly  and  she  learned  slowly.  Therefore,  she  cut  it  again 
because  this  was  an  embarrassment  and  a sign  of  her  stupid- 
ity.^® 

Latin  was  the  language  of  culture  and  along  with  some 
Greek,  was  common  among  educated  women  in  Old  and  New 
Spain.  Therefore,  Juana  with  her  knowledge  of  Latin  was  able 
to  achieve  the  highest  education  without  setting  foot  in  the 
university. 

By  age  sixteen,  Juana  was  becoming  known  all  over 
Mexico  City  because  she  was  both  attractive  and  intellectually 
accomplished.  She  had  continued  to  write  religious  poetry.  At 
about  this  time,  her  aunt  and  uncle  were  able  to  place  her  in  the 
palace.  She  became  part  of  the  vicereine's  court. 

In  the  palace,  Juana  established  a long  and  lasting  friend- 
ship with  the  Marquesa  de  Mancera.  La  Marquesa  and  her 


^ ^Arroyo,  Razon,  19. 

Muriel,  Cultura,  144. 

^®Monterde,  Sor  Juana,  830. 

Muriel,  Cultura,  144. 

Diego  Calleja,  Vida  de  la  Madre  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  Religiosa  Prof esa  en 
el  Convento  de  San  Jeronimo  de  la  Ciudad  Imperial  de  Mexico,  Madrid,  in 
Muriel,  Culture,  144. 
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husband  the  Viceroy  became  her  family  and  provided  her  with 
warmth,  friendship  and  protection.^® 

Juana  continued  reading  and  expanding  her  knowledge 
with  the  Marquesa's  approval.  The  viceroy  was  amazed  at  how 
much  she  had  read  and  wondered  how  much  she  really  knew. 
He  arranged  to  have  her  examined  by  forty  learned  men  from 
the  university.  These  men  were  from  the  various  faculties  such 
as  history,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Juana's  examination  was 
a success.  She  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the  men 
present.  We  owe  this  information  to  her  first  biographer  and 
friend.  Father  Calleja  who  got  the  story  from  Viceroy  Marques 
de  Mancera  himself. 

After  this  examination,  there  were  few  people  that  had  not 
heard  of  her  erudition.  Her  knowledge  continued  to  expand  by 
daily  contact  with  the  prominent  and  learned  men  who  visited 
the  palace.  They  in  turn  were  received  kindly  and  were  delighted 
with  her  poetry.  As  Josefina  Muriel  points  out,  nobody  was 
against  her  studies  during  this  time.  She  was  living  in  harmony 
with  her  immediate  world. Why  then  did  she  join  the  convent? 


Sor  Juana  fnes  De  La  Cruz,  the  Nun 


Why  she  chose  to  join  the  convent  has  been  one  of  the 
mysteries  surrounding  Juana's  life.  Sorjuanistas  around  the 
world  have  all  reached  their  own  conclusions.  Most  prevalent 
among  these  is  that  she  suffered  an  amorous  disillusion.  Octavio 
Paz,  her  most  recent  biographer,  disagreed  noting  that  people 
were  mistaken  in  "reading  a baroque  text  with  romantic 
eyes."^^  Instead  of  reading  her  poems  as  authentic  confessions 


^®Paz,  Trampas,  130. 

Antonio  Alatorre,  "Sor  Juana  y los  Hombres,"  Temas  de  Historia  Mexiquense 
(Mexico:  El  Colegio  Mexiquense,  1987),  135. 

Muriel,  Cu/tura,  146. 

22  Paz,  Trampas,  143. 
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Octavio  Paz  thought  we  should  see  them  as  archetypes  of  the 
religious  poetry  of  that  time.^^ 

Octavio  Paz  is  correct  on  this  issue.  When  we  read  Sor 
Juana's  poetry,  we  must  also  place  it  in  the  period  in  which  it 
was  written.  Many  of  Sor  Juana's  works  showed  her  great 
inclination  to  learn.  She  expressed  in  her  autobiography  that 
what  she  wanted  the  most  was  the  freedom  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  her  studies.  She  herself  gave  this  as  the  reason  for  electing 
convent  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  her  account. 

I don't  want  to  have  the  expected  occupation  [of  a married 
woman]  that  will  hinder  the  freedom  of  my  studies,  nor  do  I 
want  the  rumor  from  the  community  that  might  impede  the 
peaceful  silence  of  my  books.  . . 

When  Sor  Juana  referred  to  her  "expected  occupation"  she 
is  referring  to  becoming  a wife,  and  she  explained  in  her 
autobiography  that  she  had  a "total  disinclination  to  mar- 
riage."^® She  also  expressed  that  she  did  not  want  the  "rumor 
from  the  community"  that  might  interrupt  her  reading  and 
studying.  By  "community"  she  meant  that  convent  life  might 
also  interfere  with  her  studies.  She  admitted  it  when  she  wrote, 
"This  made  me  hesitate  some  in  my  decision,  until  certain 
learned  persons  enlightened  me  that  it  [hesitating  to  Join]  was 
temptation."^® 

According  to  Josef ina  Muriel,  the  "enlightened"  person 
was  Antonio  Nunez  de  Miranda,  her  confessor.  Muriel  points 
out  that  if  we  read  Juana's  autobiography  and  her  conversations 
with  Nunez  de  Miranda,  which  were  documented  in  his  biogra- 
phy by  Oviedo,  we  note  that  it  was  almost  like  a dialogue 
between  them.  When  Juana  stated  that  she  did  not  want  any 
responsibilities  that  might  interrupt  her  studies,  Nunez  told  her 
that  her  religious  obligations  would  not  interfere.  When  she 
insisted  in  asking  for  reassurance  that  religious  life  would  not 
force  her  to  abandon  her  studies;  Nunez  reassured  her  that  it 


23  Ibid.,  148. 

24|vionterde,  Sor  Juana,  831. 

25  Ibid. 

26  Ibid. 
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would  not,  that  the  church  approved  of  nuns  pursuing  an 
education,  quoting  the  Benedictine  Order  that  had  education  as 
one  of  their  rules. 

Reassured  that  she  would  not  have  to  abandon  her  studies, 
Sor  Juana  entered  the  convent  of  San  Jose  on  1 4 August  1 667^ 
but  was  forced  to  leave  three  months  later  due  to  poor  health.'^ 
Octavio  Paz  thought  that  it  was  the  hard  life  of  the  Carmelites 
that  made  her  leave  the  convent.^®  Both  reasons  were  correct. 
Carmelite  life  was  one  of  penance  and  mortification  that  her 
weak  disposition  was  not  able  to  tolerate. 

Once  again.  Father  Antonio  Nunez  de  Miranda  intervened 
with  spiritual  guidance  and  practical  help.  He  convinced  her  to 
continue  a religious  life,  but  helped  her  find  a house  more  suited 
to  her  inclinations.  This  time  she  entered  the  Convent  of  St. 
Jerome,  instead  of  the  austere  solitude  of  the  Carmelites,  St. 
Jerome  offered  her  the  possibility  of  buying  her  own  cell.  She 
could  also  have  servants  without  breaking  any  rules  of  the 
religious  life  of  St.  Jerome.^®  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  entered 
St.  Jerome  on  24  February  1 669.^^ 

In  1680  Sor  Juana  was  commissioned  to  write  Neptuno 
Alegorico  (Allegorical  Neptune)  in  honor  of  the  new  viceroy 
Marques  de  la  Laguna.  She  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of 
preparations  for  the  welcoming  ceremony,  designing  a trium- 
phant arch  and  selecting  a theme  for  the  occasion.  She  chose 
Neptune  as  her  theme. 

According  to  Antonio  Alatorre,  composing  the  Neptuno 
Alegorico  was  important  since  it  provided  Sor  Juana  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  her  writing  abilities.  Composing  Neptuno 
Alegorico  also  helped  her  in  establishing  a friendship  with  the 
viceroy  and  his  wife  Maria  Luisa  Manrique  Lara.  Maria  Luisa 
became  Sor  Juana's  friend  and  protector,  encouraging  Sor 


^ Muriel,  Cultura,  1 47 
Arroyo,  Razon,  26. 
Paz,  Trampas,  1 57 . 
Muriel,  Cultura,  147 
^ ^ Arroyo,  Razon,  30. 
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Juana  to  continue  her  writing,  which  Maria  Luisa  later  published 
for  her.^^ 

Father  Nunez  de  Miranda  opposed  Neptuno  Alegorico  be- 
cause it  was  a mundane  and  inappropriate  subject  material  for 
a nun.  He  accused  her  of  rebelling  against  the  "masculine 
authority  of  her  spiritual  guide. 

Antonio  Alatorre  wrote  that  the  Jesuits  were  socially 
powerful,  but  that  Father  Nunez  was  the  most  influential  Jesuit 
in  Mexico  at  that  time.  Seeing  that  Sor  Juana  had  become  the 
court's  official  poet,  Nunez  intended  to  redirect  her  activities 
toward  religious  life  in  the  convent.^^ 

Sor  Juana  rejected  Father  Nunez  de  Miranda's  argument 
and  produced  her  poetry.  She  confronted  him  in  a letter. 

I,  my  dear  Father  Nunez,  will  continue  to  exercise  the  ability 
to  write  poetry;  the  ability  everyone  knows  I have.  It's  a pity 
that  God,  in  giving  me  this  gift,  has  forgotten  to  ask  your 
permission  to  allow  me  to  do  so.  Tell  me,  where  does  it  say 
that  what  I do  is  forbidden?  Aren't  women  rational  beihgs 
also,  just  as  men  are?  . . . 

In  the  end,  I clearly  see  that  we  do  not  understand  each 
other,  and  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  conclude  our 
relationship.  . . . 

God  has  given  me  this  inclination,  and  I did  not  think  it  was 
against  his  laws,  nor  against  my  responsibilities  as  a nun.  I 
was  born  with  it  and  I shall  die  with  it.^^ 

In  1 690,  Sor  Juana  encountered  more  reprimands  when 
she  criticized  Father  Vieira's  sermon.  He  was  a prominent  Jesuit 
orator  from  Portugal.  This  angered  some  of  her  Jesuit  friends, 
especially  her  confessor  Father  Nunez  de  Miranda.  Her  one  time 
friend  and  protector  Bishop  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz, 
published  the  letter  in  which  she  criticized  Father  Vieira's 
sermon. 


Alatorre,  Sor  Juana,  141. 

33  Ibid. 

34  Ibid.,  142. 

35  Aureliano  Tapia  Mendez,  Autodefensa  Espiritua!  (i<AonXenas,  N.L.,  1981),  in 
Alatorre,  Sor  Juana,  144-46. 
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Bishop  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz  wrote  her  a letter 

under  the  pseudonym  of  Sor  Filotea  de  la  Cruz  another  nun.  In 

the  letter  he  told  her  to  read  more  books  about  Christ  our  Lord 

37 

"for  knowledge  should  enlighten  us  and  lead  us  to  salvation." 
This  reprimand  provoked  her  to  write  "La  Respuesta  a Sor 
Filotea  de  la  Cruz"  (autobiography  and  Reply  to  Sor  Filotea  de 
la  Cruz). 

In  his  book,  Octavio  Paz  explained  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Sor  Juana  lost  all  political  clout  from  the  palace  and 
support  from  the  Bishop.  Another  important  point  that  Paz 
makes  is  that  hatred  toward  women,  especially  intellectuals  like 
Sor  Juana  Ines.  added  to  her  fallout  with  her  confessor  and 
other  Jesuits.^ 

The  year  1692  was  especially  difficult  for  Sor  Juana 
because  several  of  her  friends  and  protectors  died,  including  the 
ex-viceroy  Conde  de  Paredes  Marques  de  la  Laguna.  The  social 
and  political  conditions  in  Mexico  deteriorated.  There  were 
peasant  uprisings  culminating  with  the  burning  of  the  Cathedral 
chapter  and  the  Archive.  Communications  were  interrupted,  the 
roads  were  impassable,  and  hunger  began  to  take  its  toll  on  the 
people.^® 

Sor  Juana's  conflicts  ended  when  she  gave  up  her  writing, 
and  all  her  worldly  possessions.  According  to  Francisco  Zertu- 
che,  her  extensive  library  was  confiscated  by  the  archbishop 
Francisco  de  Aguiar  y Seijas.^  All  her  books  were  turned  In  to 
him  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  poor.'^^  A 
year  after  that  a plague  spread  through  the  convent  of  St. 
Jerome,  killing  several  nuns  including  Sor  Juana.  She  died  1 7 
April  1695. 


3®  Paz,  Trampas,  526. 

Gerard  Flynn,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  (New  York:  Twayne,  1971),  18. 
3®  Paz,  Trampas,  637. 

Francisco  Zertuche,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  y la  Compania  de  Jesus 
(Monterrey,  N.  L.,  Mexico:  Universidad  de  Nuevo  Leon,  1961),  44. 

40 Ibid.,  43. 

41  Francisco  Garcia  Chavez,  Poesias  de  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  (Mexico: 
Editores  Mexicanos  Unidos,  1981),  23. 
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The  Americanization  of  tihe 
Immigrant  Child  in  Chicago: 
Primary  Reading  Textbooks, 
1900-1920 


Millicent  Drower 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


In  the  year  1 900,  Chicago  was  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
country  and  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  had  a 
population  of  over  1 ,500,000  people  75  percent  of  whom  were 
European  immigrants  and  their  American  born  children.  There 
were  many  changes  In  the  early  1900s.  The  Sanitary  and  Ship 
canal  made  it  possible  to  provide  safe  drinking  water  for 
Chicago's  inhabitants.  The  lakefront  was  being  developed  as  a 
cultural  and  recreational  facility  in  accordance  with  the  City 
Beautiful  movement.  However  the  growth  of  the  city  also 
produced  housing  and  social  conditions  that  were  plagued  with 
disease,  overcrowding  and  hunger.^ 

According  to  Selma  Berrol, 

Childhood  was  not  for  the  children  of  the  immigrants.  If  he 
came  to  the  United  states  before  his  tenth  birthday  an 


^ Lewis  W.  Hill,  Historic  City:  The  Settlement  of  Chicago  (Chicago:  Department 
of  Development  and  Planning,  1976),  46-47. 
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immigrant  boy  was  more  likely  to  spend  his  time  in  school; 
if  he  came  at  a later  age,  he  was  more  likely  to  go  to  work. 

This  was  true  even  if  his  family  settled  in  a state  with 
compulsory  education  laws  because  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  for  a good  portion  of  the  twentieth  these  laws 
were  erratically  enforced.  Girls  regardless  of  age  arrival  were 
even  less  likely  to  go  to  school  for  any  length  of  time.^ 

If  immigrant  children  did  not  attend  school,  it  did  not  mean 
they  spent  their  days  in  play.  Boys  were  usually  employed  as 
unskilled  workers  or  worked  in  street  trades.  Girls  usually  helped 
their  mothers  in  the  routine  household  tasks  or  if  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home,  they  became  surrogate  mothers  to 
younger  children.  Even  children  who  went  to  school  had  little 
time  for  play.  Most  youngsters,  especially  boys,  often  worked 
after  school  either  in  cottage  industries  within  the  home  or  in 
street  trades  as  newspaper  boys,  bookblacks,  and  the  like.^ 

As  in  the  past  it  became  the  job  of  the  public  schools  to 
educate  and  assimilate  these  divergent  populations  into  the 
mainstream  and  to  instill  the  American  ideas  and  culture.  One 
of  Chicago's  prominent  educators  of  the  time,  Ella  Flagg  Young 
voiced  her  concern  "for  children  of  immigrants  of  the  tenements 
and  of  the  street  who  made  up  67  percent  of  the  pupils  in 
Chicago  Schools  in  1909.  . . . The  public  schools  must  be  for 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  native  and  immigrant,  all  faiths  and  races, 
all  meeting  on  a common  ground."^  One  of  the  tools  used  by 
educators  to  perpetuate  cultural  uniformity,  goals,  and  visions 
for  the  American  society  was  through  primary  reading  text- 
books. 


2 Joseph  M.  Hawes  and  N.  Ray  Miner,  American  Childhood:  A Research  Guide 
and  Historical  Handbook  (Westport  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  1 985), 
348. 

3 Ibid.,  349. 

^Mary  J.  Herrick,  The  Chicago  Schools:  A Social  and  Political  History  (Beverly 
Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1971),  115-16. 
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The  Mission  of  the  Primary  Reading 
Textbooks 


45 


In  the  prefaces  and  introductions  of  the  primary  reading 
textbooks,  the  authors  and  publishers  clearly  stated  their  objec- 
tives. The  chief  objective  of  the  primary  reading  textbook  was 
to  teach  the  child  to  read.  The  secondary  objectives  which  were 
stated  just  as  explicitly  were  to  develop  the  moral  character  of 
the  child  through  story  and  illustration,  to  idealize  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  childhood,  and  to  assimilate  the  child  into  American 
culture. 

The  reading  textbooks  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  still  rooted  in  the  ideals  and  values  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Harper's  Second  Reader  (1888) 
stated  that  the  lessons  in  the  reader  were  those  of  moral  truths: 
the  love  of  right  doing,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature.  "Subjects  relating  to  the  history  and  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  achievement  of  the  American  people  thus  aided 
in  cultivating  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love  for  American 
institutions."®  The  Jones  Reader  Book  Three  (1904)  stated: 

The  chief  value  of  a school  reader  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
reading  matter  which  it  gives  to  the  pupils.  The  literature 
supplied  in  such  books  should  be  sane,  pure,  wholesome, 
and  stimulating.  It  should  present  models  of  thought,  exam- 
ples of  simple  but  heroic  living  and  in  every  way  prepare  the 
children  to  strive  after  what  is  worthy  rather  than  to  drift  in 
the  direction  in  which  a chance  current  of  life  may  lead 
them."® 

By  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  reading 
textbook  indicated  an  awareness  that  some  of  the  students  for 
whom  the  reader  was  designed  did  not  speak  English  or  that 
the  English  language  was  not  the  child's-  first  language.  The 


® James  Baldwin,  Harper's  Educational  Series:  Harper's  Second  Reader  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1888),  4. 

®L.  H.  Jones,  The  Jones  Readers  By  Grades:  Book  Three  (Boston:  Ginn,  1904), 
8. 
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Aldine  Reader  Book  One(1916)  addressed  this  problem. 
"Through  it  [the  reader]  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children, 
non-English  as  well  as  Er^lish  speaking,  have  learned  to  read 
quickly  and  intelligently.” 

The  Natural  Method  Readers  First  book  (1914)  suggested 
a method  by  which  the  pronunciation  of  words  could  be 
improved.  "Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud  at 
home  with  good  expression  and  articulation.  The  expression  will 
be  improved  by  the  consciousness  of  having  interested  listeners 
and  the  articulation,  which  should  be  one  of  the  results  of  the 
phonic  drills,  will  be  improved  by  practice." 

As  scholars  and  scientists  were  beginning  to  recognize 
childhood  as  an  important  stage  of  development  so  did  the 
reading  textbooks.  The  reader  through  text  and  illustration 
depicted  what  an  ideal  childhood  should  be.  The  childhood  of 
play,  innocence,  discovery,  and  games  was  an  aspiration  and 
not  yet  a reality  for  most  immigrant  children  in  Chicago.  The 
Howe  Primer  (1909)  stated  in  the  preface  the  importance  of 
childhood:  "This  Primer  recognizes  that  a child's  vocabulary 
must  follow  his  natural  interests  in  his  pets,  toys,  games,  sports, 
his  playmates,  family  ties,  and  his  relation  with  the  postman, 
fireman,  farmer,  soldier  and  other  familiar  representatives  of 
industrial,  civic  and  institutional  life."^ 

Rooted  in  Calvinistic  teachings,  the  American  primary 
reading  textbooks  were  now  to  be  influenced  by  the  scientific 
movement  and  a changing  society.  The  authors  and  publishers 
were  concerned  with  what  was  grade  appropriate  for  the  child, 
a growing  urban  population,  and  an  immigrant  population  that 
was  religiously  and  culturally  different.  All  of  these  factors  had 
to  be  considered  and  yet  the  aim  was  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  the  existing  mainstream  society.  How 


^ Catherine  T.  Bryce  and  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Aldine  Readers:  Book  One  (New 
York:  Newson,  1916),  4. 

® Hannah  T.  McManus  and  John  H.  Haaren,  The  Natural  Method  Readers:  A 
First  Reader  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's,  1914),  IV. 

^Will  D.  Howe,  Myron  T.  Pritchard  and  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  The  Howe  Readers: 
A Primer  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's,  1901),  III. 
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this  was  to  be  achieved  is  demonstrated  in  the  analysis  of  the 
content  of  the  primary  reading  textbooks. 


The  Family 


The  children's  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  depicted  mother  as  ruling  the  family  with  a wise  and 
yet  firm  hand.  The  American  reader  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century  continued  to  portray  mother  as  a 
gentle,  kind,  loving,  forgiving,  self-sacrificing,  and  virtuous 
woman  to  whom  a child  owed  obedience  and  devotion.  It  was 
through  the  image  of  the  "sainted  mother"  that  many  of  the 
moral  and  ethical  virtues  were  to  be  instilled  in  the  child. 

The  Harper  Third  Reader  (1888)  showed  the  role  of  the 
mother  in  two  diverse  stories.  In  one  story  Lillje  and  her  brother 
were  quarreling.  Mother,  upon  hearing  the  angry  voices  of  her 
children,  came  to  find  out  the  source  of  the  problem.  Instead  of 
mediating  the  argument,  she  gave  both  her  children  a short 
poem  about  kindness  and  love  to  memorize.  In  one-half  hour 
she  returned  to  the  children.  "They  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
but  she  (mother)  did  not  scold  them.  Her  eye  and  voice  were 
as  kind  as  ever,  and  she  listened  quietly  to  them  as  they  spoke. 
. . . 'And  now  Lillie,'  said  mother,  'you  may  tell  your  side  of  the 
story  first,  as  you  are  the  lady."^° 

Not  only  did  the  mother  teach  her  children  that  displays  of 
anger  were  improper  behavior  and  that  they  must  always  show 
love  and  kindness  to  one  another,  she  also  defined  the  gender 
roles  of  the  children.  Lillie,  as  the  girl,  was  to  present  her  story 
first,  and  implicit  in  that  request  was  the  idea  that  women  have 
a gentler  nature  and  should  not  allow  quarrels  to  develop.  The 
son  followed  with  his  statement  that  only  he  was  to  blame.  The 
manly  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  all  the  blame  and  protect  the 
women. 


James  Baldwin,  Harper's  Educational  Series:  Harper's  Third  Reader  (New 
York:  Harper  Brothers,  1888),  27. 
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In  another  story,  in  the  same  reader  there  was  a glimpse 
of  why  motherhood  was  so  revered.  The  mother  would  sacrifice 
anything,  including  her  life,  to  protect  her  children.  In  this  story 
a mother  endeavored  to  save  her  child  who  had  been  abducted 
by  an  eagle. 

She  climbed  up  steep  rocks  where  no  one  had  ever  dared  to 
go.  Her  hands  were  scratched  and  torn  with  briers  and 
thorns;  her  feet  were  bleeding,  being  cut  by  sharp  rocks. 

Yet  she  did  not  think  of  any  of  these  things  for  her  child  was 
in  the  eagle's  nest.  . . . 'Truly,'  said  an  old  man,  who  had 
seen  It  all,  'Truly,  God  was  with  her,  to  guide  her  up  ^e 
steep  mountain-side  and  keep  all  harm  out  of  her  way.^ 

The  self  sacrifice  of  mothers  and  the  arousal  of  guilt  and 
shame  were  not  the  only  ways  mothers  were  able  to  instill 
virtues  in  their  children.  Sometimes  the  mothers  in  the  readers 
allowed  the  natural  consequence  of  an  action  to  teach  the  child 
a lesson.  In  one  story.  Prissy  found  a doll  and  returned  it  to  the 
rightful  owner.  "Nelly  would  like  to  give  you  the  dolly,'  said  Mrs. 
Hunt.  'She  left  her  out  on  the  rocks.  I hope  you  will  not  be  such 
a careless  mama  as  she  was."^^  Once  again  we  have  seen  that 
mother  in  the  story  was  a role  model  for  the  daughter.  Mothers 
were  never  careless  with  their  children. 

Mothers  expected  their  children  to  be  obedient.  The  readers 
often  presented  the  tragic  or  near  tragic  consequences  of 
disobedience.  An  example  of  the  dire  results  of  disobedience 
appeared  in  the  Jones  Third  Reader  (1 904).  "I  am  surely  dying, 
'thought  Little  Quiver.  'I  wish  mother  could  know  how  sorry  I 
am  that  I disobeyed  her.'  Then  everything  grew  dark  about 
him."^^ 

Children  were  not  only  to  be  obedient,  but  were  also 
expected  to  help  their  parents  willingly  and  cheerfully.  They 
were  never  to  frown  or  express  their  own  personal  needs. 
Children  were  expected  to  please  their  parents  and  most  readers 
had  stories  where  the  children  on  their  own  initiative  provided 


1 1 1bid,  44-45. 

H.  Jones,  The  Jones  Rrst  Reader  (Boston:  Ginn,  1903),  40. 
13  Ibid.,  162. 
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the  parents  with  a treat  or  pleasant  surprise.  A child  was 
sometimes  called  upon  to  sacrifice  something  very  dear  for  the 
sake  of  a parent.  In  one  reader,  a young  boy  killed  a pet  dove 
so  his  sick  mother  could  have  the  needed  broth  to  make  her 
well. 

It  was  not  that  the  reader  neglected  fatherhood,  but  that 
father  took  a lesser  role.  His  primary  responsibility  was  to 
protect  and  provide  for  the  family.  He  was  shown  as  a compan- 
ion for  his  children  taking  them  camping  or  sailing.  Moral 
teaching  was  the  province  of  mother  sublime,  but  father  was 
the  ultimate  ruler  of  his  household  and  even  mother  bowed  to 
his  judgment.  In  one  story  the  child  Lulu  was  missing,  both 
mother  and  nurse  searched  for  the  child  but  to  no  avail.  Father 
arrived,  "You  can  be  of  no  use  here,  'he  said,  'Go  in  and  stay 
with  little  Willie.  He  needs  you.'  I (mother)  obeyed  him  casting 
but  one  glance  at  his  face  which  was  pale  and  anxious. Thus, 
the  saintly,  virtuous  mother  and  the  strong,  very  protective, 
extremely  responsible,  hardworking  father  became  role  models 
for  boys  and  girls  to  follow. 


Nature  and  Science 


Much  of  the  content  of  the  readers  were  based  on  nature. 
It  was  through  the  love  of  nature  that  children  were  to  learn 
kindness,  patience,  responsibility,  and  the  love  of  beauty.  The 
story  rarely  presented  scientific  information  about  nature,  but 
rather  the  content  was  more  fanciful  and  poetic.  The  animals 
and  plants  often  had  human  characteristics  and  traits.  The 
stories  taught  a moral,  inspired  respect  for  life,  and  developed 
an  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  living  things  and  the  miracle 
of  growth.  Preservation  of  nature  was  valued,  and  the  readers 
taught  children  to  avoid  hurting  or  disturbing  plants  or  animals 
in  their  natural  environment  unless  it  was  for  food  or  some  other 


^^Ellen  M.  Cyr,  The  Children's  Third  Reader  (^eXon:  Ginn,  1902),  29. 
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necessity.  This  story  appeared  in  a first  grade  reader.  A group 

of  boys  built  a bird  house  and  placed  it  in  a tree.  "How  glad  the 

birds  will  be!  No  harm  can  come  to  them  now.  The  boys  will  be 

kind  to  the  birds.  They  will  give  them  crumbs."  In  another 

reader,  a bluebird  was  talking  to  an  iris  about  a girl.  "She  never 

throws  pebbles  in  the  water  to  disturb  the  minnows,  nor  breaks 

the  ferns  only  to  let  them  die,  nor  troubles  us  as  we  work  and 

16 

play  as  most  children  do." 

However,  not  all  stories  commended  children.  Some  of  the 
stories  chided  them  for  their  carelessness  and  hurtful  behavior 
toward  plants  and  animals.  One  tale  was  about  elves  that  ran 
a hospital  for  bruised  and  hurt  plants  and  animals.  "In  your  world 
children  often  torment  and  kill  poor  birds  and  worms  and  flies 
and  pick  flowers  to  throw  away,  and  chase  butterflies  till  their 
poor  wings  are  broken.  Ail  these  we  care  for  and  our  magic 
makes  them  live  again." Throughout  the  readers  wrong  doing 
was  portrayed  as  producing  torment  to  the  spirit.  A boy  killed 
a woodchuck  and  realizing  that  the  family  would  starve  repented 
by  caring  for  the  babies.  A girl  through  carelessness  caused  the 
death  of  a parrot  and  was  forced  to  remember  the  incident 
always.  The  young  reader  became  imbued  with  the  ideas  that 
all  life  was  valuable,  and  though  humans  were  stronger  they 
had  an  obligation  to  those  weaker  and  more  helpless. 

Reading  textbooks  in  the  nineteenth  century  often  stressed 
religious  teachings  and  the  love  of  God.  As  the  school  population 
became  more  diverse  and  students  came  from  various  religious 
and  ethnic  backgrounds,  schools  by  necessity  became  more 
secular  and  concerned  with  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
A gradual  change  became  apparent  in  the  reader.  The  role  of 
nature  became  more  synonymous  with  God. 

Many  stories  thanked  nature  for  providing  us  with  the 
necessities  of  life.  There  was  a recognition  that  God  and  all 
nature  were  one.  Children  read  stories  about  the  changing  of 
the  seasons  and  the  miracle  of  growth.  In  the  prefaces  and 


^ ® Jones,  .,77»«  Jones  First  Reader,  40. 
^®Cyr,  The  Children's  Third  Reader.  187. 
17  Ibid.,  187. 
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forwards  of  the  readers,  it  was  stated  that  nature  stories  were 
included  because  they  were  of  interest  to  the  child,  but  the 
underlying  messages  were  that  God  was  very  much  part  of  the 
child's  world  and  could  be  viewed  in  the  world  around  the  child. 
It  would  seem  that  nature  became  a veneer  for  nineteenth 
century  Protestantism. 


The  Work  Ethic 


All  through  the  readers,  the  value  of  work  was  stressed 
and  manifested  in  many  different  kinds  of  stories.  Children  were 
shown  the  pleasure  derived  by  helping  their  parents.  The  stories 
showed  children  watering  plants,  doing  household  chores,  and 
helping  with  younger  children.  In  a first  grade  reader,  a little  girl 
baked  a cake  for  her  father.  "He  will  say,  'Here  is  my  little  girl.' 
I shall  say,  'Here  is  a cake  for  you.'  Then  he  will  eat  the  cake. 
He  will  say,  'How  good  it  is.  I am  glad  you  can  make  cake.'  This 
will  make  me  glad."^^  Work  also  provided  a purpose  in  a child's 
life.  A mother  asked  her  daughter  to  sing  her  sister  to  sleep. 
The  child  didn't  want  to  do  this.  She  wanted  to  play  instead. 
However,  she  could  not  find  anyone  to  play  with  because 
everyone  was  busy.  Alice  went  to  her  mother  and  said,  "Mother, 
I came  home.  I could  not  find  any  playmates.  No  one  could  play 
all  day.  I do  not  want  to  play  all  day.  I will  sing  sister  to  sleep."  ^ 
The  value  of  work  was  not  the  only  virtue  taught  in  the 
reader;  also  stressed  were  the  qualities  that  one  must  have  in 
order  to  be  a good  worker.  Hard  work  and  virtue  were  always 
rewarded.  A good  worker  was  responsible  and  did  not  neglect 
his  duty.  One  such  story  told  about  a hunter  who  while  lost  in 
the  woods  came  upon  a little  shepherd  boy.  He  offered  the 
shepherd  a great  reward  if  he  would  show  him  the  way  out  of 
the  woods.  The  boy  refused  because  he  couldn't  leave  his  sheep 


^ ^ Jones,  The  Jones  First  Reader,  41 . 

William  H.  Elson  and  Lura  E.  Runkel,  The  Bson  Readers:  /*//>ner  (Chicago: 
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and  betray  his  master.  The  hunter  was  really  a prince  in  disguise 
and  adopted  the  boy  as  a member  of  his  family. 

A good  worker  was  clean  and  practiced  good  hygiene. 
Petro,  an  immigrant  child  was  a newspaper  boy  who  had  been 
taught  cleanliness  by  one  of  his  patrons:  "One  day  the  man  at 
the  head  of  the  newsboys  said  to  him,  'Petro  how  should  you 
like  to  stay  here  and  be  my  head  boy?  You  sell  your  papers  so 
well  and  are  so  neat  and  tidy.  I think  I shall  try  you  at  the  stand 
for  a while. Petro  did  not  forget  to  thank  his  kind  benefactor, 
thus,  this  story  not  only  pointed  out  the  value  of  being  clean 
and  neat  on  the  job,  but  also  revealed  the  stereotyped  thinking 
that  people  had  about  immigrants.  It  also  conveyed  to  its  readers 
the  possibility  that  with  help  immigrants  could  become  assets 
to  the  society. 

The  important  value  of  honesty  appeared  repeatedly  in 
various  themes  and  stories.  The  person  was  tempted  to  keep 
the  money  that  was  found,  but  in  the  end  he  returned  it  to  the 
rightful  owner.  Thus,  he  was  rewarded  not  only  with  riches  but 
also  with  a light  heart. 

The  books  also  showed  the  results  of  not  working.  The 
fable  of  the  "Little  Red  Hen"  was  repeated  in  many  of  the 
readers.  Its  theme  of  "if  you  don't  work  you  don't  eat"  was 
clearly  explained  to  the  young  reader.  A variation  of  this  story 
appeared  in  the  Jones  First  Reader.  "The  girls  didn't  help  gather 
eggs  for  the  cake.  Little  Fred  did.  'Here  is  a cake  for  my  boy, 
who  is  never  too  busy  to  help  his  mamma. 

Even  though  the  United  States  was  becoming  increasingly 
urbanized  most  of  the  stories  had  their  origins  in  rural  America. 
However,  the  themes  showing  that  hard  work  was  always 
rewarded,  and  that  success  was  dependent  on  personal  qualities 
of  integrity,  work  habits,  honesty,  and  doing  your  best  were  all 
values  important  to  an  industrial  society.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  stories  did  not  expect  the  children  (or  more  accurately, 
the  boys)  to  become  entrepreneurs,  managers,  or  professional 


2®Baldwin,  Harper's  Third  Reader,  58. 

Jones,  The  Jones  Readers  By  Grades:  Book  Three,  96. 
22  Jones,  The  Jones  First  Reader,  95. 
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men  such  as  doctors,  teachers,  or  lawyers.  Perhaps  the  authors 
of  these  readers  believed  this  was  an  impossible  dream  for  their 
young  readers,  who  for  the  most  part,  were  children  of  the 
working  classes. 

Prior  to  1 905  most  readers  included  heroic  stories  about 
American  patriots  and  pioneers,  but  these  readers  were  more 
interested  in  teaching  morals  and  developing  ethical  character 
of  which  love  of  country  was  only  a part.  Patriotism  became 
important  about  1905  and  reached  greater  proportions  just 
before  and  after  World  War  I.  The  authors  of  the  Elson  Readers 
stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  reader  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  stories  themselves,  this  reader  also  included,  "present 
day  stories,  rich  in  ideals  of  home  and  country  and  of  helpfulness 
to  others—ideals  to  which  World  War  has  given  new  meaning 
that  the  school  reader  should  perpetuate. Socialization,  a 
sense  of  community,  and  the  need  for  Americans  to  become 
less  regional  and  more  unified  were  forces  that  stimulated  this 
new  style  of  patriotism. 

For  the  child,  perhaps  the  most  important  symbol  of  the 
United  States  was  the  flag.  The  flag  was  usually  in  evidence  in 
every  classroom  and  was  a visible  reminder  of  their  country  and 
its  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Stories  and  poems  about  the 
flag  appeared  in  a first  grade  reader:  "This  is  our  flag.  It  is  the 
flag  we  love.  It  is  red,  white,  and  blue.  There  are  stars  on  our 
flag."  The  flag  was  described  in  other  readers  as  being  brave 
and  pure  and  true.  Children  were  taught  that  the  flag  must  be 
protected  and  defended. 

Idealized  stories  about  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  in  many  readers.  Stories 
usually  portrayed  these  great  men  as  being  heroic  or  having 
strong  moral  character.  The  story  which  follows  was  unusual 
because  it  showed  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  a great  man. 
A tall  man  went  for  a ride.  As  he  was  going  along  a country 
road,  he  saw  two  baby  birds  that  had  fallen  from  their  nest.  The 


William  H.  Elson  and  Lura  E.  Runkel,  The  Elson  Readers:  Book  One  (Chicago, 
Scott  Foresman,  1 920),  5. 
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mother  bird  was  helplessly  flying  about.  The  tall  man  jumped 
from  his  horse  and  returned  the  birds  to  their  nest.  "Tweet- 
tweet,  tweet-tweet!'  said  the  mother  bird.  She  was  trying  to 
thank  the  man.  Then  the  tall  man  jumped  on  his  horse.  He  soon 
caught  up  with  his  friends.  'I  had  to  help  the  bird,'  he  said.  'I 
could  not  have  slept  tonight  If  I had  not  helped  her."^^  The  tall 
man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Other  stories  about  the  Pilgrims  and  national  holidays  were 
scattered  throughout  most  readers.  The  reading  textbooks  were 
to  inspire  students  so  that  they  might  become  good  Americans 
and  develop  pride  in  the  country's  past  accomplishments.  In 
turn,  the  child  was  to  fulfill  the  American  dream  and  be  faithful 
to  the  country's  ideals. 


Commentary 

The  ideals  of  family  life  and  childhood  as  presented  in 
primary  readers  were  seemingly  a contradiction  from  the  reality 
of  life  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  school  population  of  Chicago, 
but  was  it  really?  The  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  brought  with  them  religious  traditions  and  cultures  that 
were  different  from  the  prevailing  society.  Although  their  values 
may  not  have  been  white  Angle-Saxon  Protestant,  they  were 
rooted  in  the  Judaic-Christian  ethic.  Crowded  conditions  and 
poverty  did  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  family.  The  role  of 
mother  as  the  instructor  of  religion  and  morals  and  father  as  the 
provider  and  head  of  the  household  were  as  esteemed  by  these 
new  arrivals  as  they  were  by  the  established  milieu. 

The  value  of  work  and  the  work  ethic  was  simply  reinforced 
by  the  reading  textbook.  Work  was  not  a stranger  to  new 
Americans,  but  what  was  new  was  the  belief  that  hard  work, 
diligence,  responsibility,  and  honesty  would  bring  about  a 
change  in  class  status  and  a better  way  of  life.  The  dream  was 


^^Elsen  and  Runkel,  Elsen  Readers:  Book  One,  71 . 
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that  possibilities  for  success  were  unlimited.  It  was  this  dream 
that  spurred  the  immigrants  and  lower  class  worker. 

Most  new  arrivals  to  this  country  had  already  been  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  economic  opportunity.  Patriotism 
and  citizenship  as  taught  in  the  readers  only  reinforced  already 
establish  values  and  aspirations.  This  was  the  land  of  hope. 
T rue,  life  was  not  easy  and  would  not  be  easy,  but  the  future 
was  to  be  brighter  for  generations  that  would  follow.  According 
to  Henry  Parkes: 

The  mass  migration  of  Europeans  across  the  Atlantic  during 
the  period  of  American  industrial  growth  was  the  largest 
such  movement  in  all  history.  Yet,  although  it  radically 
altered  the  racial  composition  of  the  American  people  so  that 
by  1920  only  40  percent  of  them  were  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent,  it  had  remarkable  little  effect  on  their  culture  and 
mores.  Regarding  the  United  States  as  a higher  civilization, 
the  immigrants  were  anxious  to  become  Americanized  and 
assimilated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  . . . This  vast  process  of 
assimilation  by  which  many  millions  of  individuals  learned 
to  repudiate  the  traditions  of  the  blood  and  ancestry  and  to 
assume  for  themselves  the  memories  of  the  Mayflower  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  carried  through  chiefly 
by  the  public  schools.^^ 

An  Italian  sociologist  and  economist  Vilfredo  Pareto  (1 848- 
1923)  stated: 

that  among  animals  social  behavior  is  instinctive,  but  that 
human  beings  require  a motive  for  it  in  their  thought.  The 
individual  member  of  human  society  must  often  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  roles  he  is  called  on  to  play  in  it,  roles  that 
involve,  for  example,  subordination,  the  performance  of 
unpleasant  or  fatiguing  tasks,  the  running  of  physical  dan- 
gers, the  acceptance  of  burdensome  responsibilities,  the 
renunciation  of  sexual  freedom.  To  some  extent  the  individ- 
ual does  this  under  compulsion;  to  some  extent  he  is  induced 
to  do  so  by  rewards;  but  to  an  important  extent  also  his 
cooperation  is  voluntary,  and  this  is  only  possible  because 


2®  Parkes,  Henry  Bamford,  The  American  Experience  (New  York:'  Vintage 
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of  the  way  he  perceives  himself  in  relation  to  his  social 
universe. 

The  immigrants  may  have  wanted  to  preserve  their  own 
traditions  and  institutions,  but  most  importantly  they  also 
wanted  to  become  Americans  and  proudly  proclaimed  their 
allegiance  to  this  country.  They  wanted  to  become  part  of 
mainstream  America.  Society  was  the  teacher,  the  reading 
textbook  provided  the  method,  and  the  immigrant  was  the  apt 
and  cooperative  student. 


Charles  Madge,  Society  in  the  Mind  (Hb\n  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 
1964),  125. 
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Rural  School  Attendance  of 
African-Americans  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  A Focus 
on  Cass  County,  Michigan 
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University  of  Michigan 


Introduction 


History  describing  the  education  of  African-Americans  in 
the  nineteenth  century  has  focused  primarily  on  develop- 
ments after  the  Civil  War,  concentrating  on  the  creation  of 
segregated  schools  in  the  South. ^ Prior  to  the  antebellum  era, 
documentation  was  sketchy  and  few  schools  existed  in  either 
the  North  or  the  South.  Generally  schools  for  African  Americans 
were  crowded,  inferior  in  building  structures,  staffed  by  less 
qualified  teachers  of  either  race,  and  restricted  in  curricula 
offerings.  At  the  same  time,  the  education  of  Northern  African- 
Americans  was  decidedly  different  from  that  of  Southerners. 


^ Carter  G.  Woodson  and  C.  H.  Wesley,  The  Negro  is  Our  History,  1 1th  rev.  ed. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Associated,  1966);  Carter  G.  Woodson,  A Century  of 
Negro  Migration  (1918;  repr..  New  York:  Russell  and  Russell,  1969). 
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Northerners  being  fewer  in  number  and  "freedmen",  rather  than 
slaves,  tended  to  locate  in  urban  areas  where  skilled  labor  was 
sought.  Their  educational  needs  were  for  public  education  that 
would  include  them  in  common  school  reform  efforts  despite 
their  small  numbers  and  "colored  skin."^  In  addition,  they 
banded  together  to  make  private  arrangements  for  schooling 
and  hired  their  own  teachers.  By  contrast,  the  education  of 
Southern  African-Americans  was  not  as  collectively  organized. 
What  little  occurred  was  arranged  clandestinely.  Accounts  of 
their  education  were  based  upon  what  happened  in  rural  areas, 
primarily  on  plantations. 

Despite  the  rapid  industrialization  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  consequently  an  increasing  urbanization  occurring  in  the 
North,  much  of  the  country  in  that  region  consisted  of  small 
rural  communities.  Among  them  were  communities  in  which 
African-Americans  had  settled  and  lived  together  with  white 
Americans.  What  were  the  provisions  for  schooling  the  children 
of  these  rural  Northerners?  Were  there  separate  schools  for 
them?  Who  of  the  African-Americans  attended  school?  How 
different  were  they  from  whites? 

One  such  community  was  Calvin  Township  in  Cass  County. 
Located  in  southwestern  Michigan,  the  county  was  settled  by 
African-Americans,  many  of  whom  arrived  decades  before  the 
Civil  War.  With  its  location  along  the  freedom  route  for  fugitive 
slaves  and  the  support  of  sympathetic  Quakers,  this  rural 
community  quickly  became  the  home  of  many  African-Ameri- 
cans. Given  this  rural  Northern  setting  and  a substantial  popu- 
lation of  non-whites,  were  there  differences  in  the  school 
attendance  patterns  between  African-Americans  and  Anglo- 
Americans?  Did  the  level  of  school  attendance  change  signifi- 
cantly over  time?  What  personal  and  family  factors  might  have 
contributed  to  school  attendance?  How  did  these  change  over 
time? 

This  study  seeks  to  address  these  questions  by  analyzing 
a sample  of  U.S.  Census  records  of  Calvin  Township,  and 
contrasting  school  attendance  between  blacks  and  whites  in  the 


^Woodson  and  Wesley,  The  Negro,  256. 
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years  1850  and  1880,  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  To  set 
the  stage,  background  is  given  of  the  Cass  County  locale  and 
the  rural  township  of  Calvin.  This  is  followed  by  a section  on 
research  methodology,  sampling,  and  analysis  used  in  this 
quantitative  investigation.  The  findings  of  the  study  are  pre- 
sented and  concluding  remarks  suggest  future  directions  for 
research. 


Background:  Cass  County 


Cass  County  in  southwestern  Michigan  was  selected  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  was  a rural  farming  community  with 
racial  diversity  among  its  townships.  In  addition  to  the  Potta- 
wottomi  Indians  and  white  settlers,  Cass  had  a sizeable  African 
American  population  before  the  Civil  War.  "The  rural  Negro 
population  has  always  consisted  of  widely  settled  individuals 
and  small  groups  in  the  various  Northern  states."®  By  1 850,  the 
African-American  population  in  Cass  County  (roughly  4 percent) 
was  surpassed  only  by  Wayne  County  (which  included  Detroit) 
in  the  state  of  Michigan.  But  the  proportion  of  African-Ameri- 
cans in  Cass  far  exceeded  that  of  Wayne  County.^ 

Second,  the  population  of  African-Americans  grew  rapidly 
from  the  antebellum  period  until  the  end  of  the  century.®  As  the 
county  was  a station  for  the  "underground  railroad"  serving  to 
transport  fugitive  slaves  from  the  South  to  Canada,  many 
passed  through  on  their  way  to  freedom.®  It  is  estimated  that 


® E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negroes  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  Macmillan, 
1949),  197. 

George  K.  Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors:  Negroes  in  a Northern  Rural  Community 
(Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Bobb8-Merrill,1968),  54;  U.S.  Census  Office,  Seventh 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1850  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  reprint  1976),  tables  1,  2,  8. 

^The  largest  increase  noted  in  census  records  was  between  1850  and  1860 
when  the  African-American  population  grew  from  389  to  1,368,  increasing 
two  hundred,  52  percent.  In  subsequent  decades,  the  increase  was  24  percent 
in  1870  and  9 percent  in  1880.  U.S.  Census  1850-1880. 
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as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  fugitive  slaves  passed  through  Cass 
County  enroute  to  Canada/  The  "railroad"  activity  and  the 
welcome  given  by  the  Quakers  made  the  county  a "refuge  and 
secure  retreat"  for  African-Americans;  many  decided  to  settle 
in  the  area/  The  increasing  population  meant  an  increasing 
school  enrollment  and  pressures  for  school  improvement. 

A third  reason  for  selecting  Cass  County  was  its  school 
system.  In  1827,  Michigan  established  a common  school  sys- 
tem throughout  the  territory  with  rural  communities  governing 
local  schools.^  By  1 850,  there  were  1 43  one-room  schools  with 
each  school  taught  by  one  teacher. Unlike  the  urban  schools 
which  provided  separate  facilities  for  non-whites,  this  arrange- 
ment suggested  that  Cass  schools  accommodated  the  different 
races  in  the  one-room  school.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  an 
indication  that  some  African-Americans  might  have  attended 
separate  schools.  At  the  time  of  his  writings  in  1 903,  Booker 
T.  Washington  noted  the  presence  of  a colored  school  in  Calvin 
Center,  a residential  community  of  African-Americans.  However 
Matthews  and  Hesslink  suggested  that  racially  mixed  schools 
were  present.^  ^ Examining  Cass  County  school  attendance  and 
the  difference  in  patterns  between  the  races  might  offer  some 
insight  into  the  education  of  African-Americans  in  this  rural 
Northern  setting. 


®Yhe  "underground  railroad"  referred  to  a clandestine  network  of  homes  used 
by  abolitionists  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  and  assist  their  escape  to  freedom. 
The  "Illinois  line"  was  the  connection  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  through  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  to  the  Canadian  border. 

^Mae  R.  Schoeizow,  A Brief  History  of  Cass  County  (Marcellus,  Michigan: 
Marcellus  News,  1935),  59*60. 

® Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors,  33;  L.H.GIover,  A Twentieth  Century  History  of 
Cass  County  Michigan  (Chicago,  Illinois:  Lewis,  1906),  287. 

^Glover,  Twentieth  Century,  215-16;  Carl  F.  Kaestle,  Pillars  of  the  Republic: 
Common  Schools  and  American  Society,  1780-1860  (New  York:  Hill  and 
Wang,  1983),  185. 

^^U.S.  Census  Office,  Seventh  Census  1850  Table  VII,  899. 

^ ^ Glover,  Twentieth  Century,  303-04;  Alfred  Matthews,  History  of  Cass 
County  Michigan  (Chicago,  Illinois:  Waterman,  Watkins,  1882),  387; 
Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors,  62. 
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CaMn  Township 


The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  the  township  of  Calvin 
within  Cass  County,  Michigan.  Together  with  Porter  township, 
Calvin  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  African-American 
population  in  the  county  by  the  Civil  War  period.^ ^ Settled  by 
the  first  African-Americans  in  1 836,  the  area  known  as  Calvin 
Center  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  was  populated  within 
the  decade  by  several  small  groups  of  "freedmen".^^  Historian 
Alfred  Matthews  noted  the  "great  preponderance  of  the  colored 
people,  who  far  outrank,  in  number,  the  white  population.  Calvin 
(was)  therefore  one  of  the  Republican  strongholds  of  the  county; 
and  did  the  colored  people  desire,  they  could  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  and  the  township  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors."^^ 

Fugitive  slaves  were  particularly  encouraged  by  the  aid 
received  from  Quaker  settlers  who  actively  supported  and 
staffed  the  underground  railroad.^ ^ William  Lawson  and  Quaker 
preacher  Henry  Way  pioneered  these  efforts.^  ® "This  settlement 
(Calvin  Township)  had  become  attractive  to  fugitive  slaves  and 
freedmen  because  the  Quakers  settled  there  welcomed  them  on 
their  way  to  freedom  in  Canada  and  in  some  cases  encouraged 
them  to  remain  among  them."^^ 

While  the  majority  were  fugitive  slaves  coming  from  North 
Carolina,  many  were  freedmen  who  had  voluntarily  left  the 
South  with  the  full  knowledge  of  their  masters.  Such  a group 
was  the  "Saunders  colony"  who  arrived  from  West  Virginia  in 
1 849  after  being  freed  by  their  master.^® 


Glover,  Twentieth  Century,  288. 

Reginald  Larrie,  Black  Experiences  in  Michigan  History  (Lansing,  Michigan: 
Michigan  History  Division,  Michigan  Department  of  State,  1975),  9. 

^ ^Matthews,  History,  387. 

^^Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors,  33. 

Lawson  and  his  wife  were  the  first  African-Americans  to  settle  in  Calvin  in 
1836.  Larrie,  Black  Experiences,  9. 

1 7 Woodson,  Century,  28. 

^®Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors,  44. 
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The  relationship  between  the  races  seemed  to  be  a cordial 
one.  Hesslink  commented  that  despite  the  rapid  increase  in 
African-Americans  during  the  Civil  War  period,  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  racial  prejudice  in  Cass  County.^ ^ The  same 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  obser- 
vations of  Cass  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  "There  (was)  no  social 
mingling  but  otherwise  the  relations  of  the  races  (were)  entirely 
friendly. 


Research  Methodology 


As  noted  by  Angus  and  Mirel,  the  study  of  school  atten- 
dance has  stimulated  vigorous  research  in  understanding  the 
"rise  of  mass  schooling"  and  the  social  distribution  of  school- 
ing.^^ This  study  focused  on  the  latter,  examining  the  atten- 
dance rates  between  the  races  in  two  different  periods.  The 
findings  were  based  on  an  examination  of  Federal  Census  data 
records  as  primary  sources  for  information  on  Calvin  township 
in  the  years  1 850  and  1 880. 


Sample  Size  and  Data  Sets 

For  each  of  the  census  years,  a sample  of  cases  was  taken 
and  data  sets  were  created.  For  1850,  as  the  number  of 
African-Americans  was  small  (n  = 156),  all  cases  identified  as 
either  black  or  mulatto  were  taken.  An  equivalent  number  of 


1 9 Ibid.,  51. 

Booker  T.  Washington  wrote  about  Cass  County  in  an  article  entitled  "Two 
Generations  under  Freedom”  published  in  1 903  as  cited  by  Glover,  Twentieth 
Century,  294. 

David  L.  Angus  and  Jeffrey  E.  Mirel,  ”From  Spellers  to  Spindles:  Work-force 
Entry  by  the  Children  of  Textile  Workers,  1880-1890,"  Social  Science 
History  9,  2 (1985):  123. 
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cases  with  race  identified  as  "white"  was  selected  from  records 
listed  before  or  after  those  identified  as  "black".  The  rationale 
for  selecting  in  this  manner  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  census  taker  surveyed  in  neighboring  geographical  areas. 
Thus,  census  records  for  those  living  in  the  same  communities 
were  consecutively  listed.  For  1 880,  a proportion  of  the  Afri- 
can-Americans was  taken  (n  = 232)  and  this  reflected  an  over- 
sampling  (more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  number  who  were 
Caucasian-Americans)  (n  = 108).  Again,  the  selection  of  white 
cases  was  based  on  proximity  to  African-Americans'  records. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  to  keep  the  sample  size  the  same 
and  generally  retain  the  same  number  of  family  units  for  both 
census  years. 

All  of  the  data  analyses  were  run  using  a statistical  package 
(STATVIEW)  providing  descriptive  and  comparative  statistics.^^ 


^^Statview  is  a statistical  package  enabling  the  researcher  to  perform 
descriptive  statistics  and  multivariant  analysis  on  small  data  sets.  A complete 
data  dictionary  for  each  year  which  specifies  variables  is  available  upon 
request. 
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Table  1 


mmmm 

Total  number  in  samole 

343 

340 

No.  of  family  units 

64 

70 

No.  of  Black  families 

31 

47 

No.  of  White  families 

33 

23 

No.  school-aged  children 

142 

134 

% attending  school 

49% 

74% 

Mean  family  size 

6.11 

5.85 

Mean  real  estate  value 

$699 

1 

Mean  family  wealth 

$676 

2 

Males 

169 

185 

Females 

174 

155 

Blacks 

156 

232 

3 

Notes: 

(1)  Mean  real  estate  value  in  1850  is  based  on  land  value  of 

usually  the  head  of  household;  no  data  were  taken  in  this 
category  in  the  1 880  Census. 

(2)  Mean  family  wealth  represents  the  aggregated  sum  of  the 

real  estate  value  indicated  in  1 850;  no  data  were  taken  in 
this  category  in  the  1 880  Census. 

(3)  Blacks  were  oversampled  in  1 880. 

Limitations  of  the  Study:  The  following  are  caveats  to  be 
noted.  First,  it  was  planned  that  census  years  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War  be  used.  Originally,  1850  and  1870  were  desig- 
nated. However,  the  data  on  microfilm  could  not  be  read  for 
1870.  An  alternative  was  to  examine  census  year  1880.  While 
this  expanded  the  period  of  investigation  from  a twenty-year 
period  to  a thirty-year  period,  this  proved  useful  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  were  major  educational  reforms  enacted,  such  as 
free  primary  schooling  and  compulsory  attendance,  which  might 
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account  for  the  school  attendance  findings.^^  Second,  consid- 
eration could  be  given  to  socio-economic  changes  in  the  fifteen 
years  following  the  Civil  War. 

A second  limitation  was  the  reliance  on  census  information. 
Restricted  to  census  data,  the  study  was  limited  in  scope. 
Questions  about  family  member  age,  gender,  race,  and  school 
attendance  could  be  retrieved  but  detailed  family  socio-eco- 
nomic background  was  not  available.  Assessment  was  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation  of  the  head-of-household 
and  family  real  estate  value  at  least  for  1 850.  In  addition,  there 
was  no  measure  of  verification  against  other  records  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  these  data. 

Third,  categories  of  data  were  different  between  the  two 
years  studied.  For  example,  the  variable,  family  real  estate 
value,  was  present  in  1850  but  not  recorded  in  1880.  Thus, 
comparisons  in  family  income  were  only  made  for  1850.  An- 
other variable,  identifying  the  individual's  family  relationship  to 
the  head-of-household,  was  collected  in  1 880  but  had  not  been 
retrieved  earlier.  This  information  was  useful  in  more  accurately 
determining  the  family  size.  In  the  1 850  census,  family  surname 
was  used  to  identify  members  of  the  same  family.  In  some 
cases,  there  were  individuals  with  different  family  names  in  the 
same  household.  These  were  not  counted  as  members  of  the 
same  family. 

Fourth,  school  attendance  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
census  data  indicating  whether  the  person  named  attended 
school  during  the  previous  year.^^  However,  length  of  time  or 
regularity  of  school  attendance  among  the  children  could  not  be 
determined.  A child  might  have  only  attended  a few  months  out 
of  an  entire  year  or  perhaps  only  part  of  the  year  for  one  session. 


^'’Legislation  during  this  period  included  the  creation  of  union  graded  schools 
(1859),  establishment  of  high  schools,  free  primary  education  (1869), 
compulsory  school  attendance  (1871,  1883,  1885).  Daniel  Putnam,  The 
Development  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Education  in  Michigan,  A 
Historical  Sketch  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  George  Wahr,  1904),  121-22. 

For  a discussion  of  the  difference  between  school  attendance  and  enrollment, 
see  Carl  F.  Kaestle  and  Marvis  Vinovskis,  Education  and  Social  Change  in 
19th  Century  Massachusetts  (New  York:  Cambridge  Press,  1979),  28-40. 
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There  were  also  discrepancies  in  information  between  the  data 
on  school  attendance  and  data  on  occupation.  To  illustrate,  a 
census  taker  might  have  written  a note  in  the  occupation  column 
that  a child  "attends  school"  but  might  not  have  checked  the 
related  column,  "Attended  school  during  the  previous  year".  For 
the  purpose  of  this  study,  data  in  the  school  attendance  column 
were  used  exclusively  and  data  in  the  occupation  column  were 
treated  as  merely  commentary. 

Given  these  limitations  in  the  study,  the  findings  offer  a 
general  picture  of  what  occurred  in  1850  and  1880.  Nonethe- 
less, an  examination  of  school  attendance  can  offer  the  historian 
information  about  the  day-to-day  history  of  rural  schools  in  the 
North.  It  suggested  what  factors  might  have  influenced  the 
family's  decisions  regarding  schooling  and  the  changing  role  of 
the  state  in  providing  education.  As  Katz  wrote,  "shifting 
percentages  of  school  attendance  provide  important  clues  into 
elusive  areas  such  as  relationships  between  social  class  and 
parental  attitudes;  the  impact  of  economic  fluctuation  and 
technological  advance  on  family  future  and  behavior;  or  changes 
in  the  length  and  nature  of  dependency  in  different  sorts  of 
families  over  time."^® 


Findings 


Analyses  were  carried  out  in  two  steps  in  terms  of  school 
attendance  and  race.  First,  for  each  year,  the  group  attending 
school  was  contrasted  with  those  of  school-age  not  attending 
school.  What  were  the  significant  factors  between  these  two 
groups?  What  changes  were  noted  over  the  time  period? 
Second,  the  sample  of  African-Americans  attending  school  was 
compared  with  whites  in  terms  of  personal  factors  (age,  gender) 
and  family  factors  (size  and  wealth  of  family).  What  were  the 
differences  between  blacks  and  whites?  Were  these  significant 


Michael  Katz,  "Who  Went  to  School?,"  History  of  Education  Quarterly  12, 
3 (Fall  1972):  433. 
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and  sustained  over  time?  What  conclusions  if  any  could  be 
drawn? 


Who  Attended  School? 


Of  the  school  aged  children  (between  4 and  1 9 years)  in 
Calvin  Township  in  the  1 850  sample,  49  percent  were  attending 
school,  a total  of  69  out  of  1 42.  The  sample  reflected  the  state’s 
norm  for  school  enrollment,  which  was  50  percent  at  mid-cen- 
tury.^® By  1 880,  the  percentage  of  school  age  children  attend- 
ing was  seventy-four  percent,  a total  of  99  out  of  1 34.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  state's  norm  had  also  increased  with  free 
primary  education  and  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.^^ 

Examining  the  personal  and  family  factors,  one  finds  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  two  groups.  Reference  is  made 
to  Table  2 for  contrasts  between  those  attending  and  not 
attending  school. 

Age  of  Child:  In  1 850,  the  mean  age  of  children  attending 
school  was  statistically  lower  (9.7  years)  than  the  mean  age  of 
those  not  attending  (1 1 .7).  Noteably  there  were  more  students 
attending  in  the  younger  ages  (between  4-14)  than  the  older 
ages  (between  15-19).  By  1880,  the  age  difference  reversed, 
the  mean  age  of  those  attending  was  roughly  half  a year  more 
than  those  not  attending.  But  age  as  a discriminating  factor  was 
no  longer  significant. 

Gender:  One  might  suspect  that  there  was  a gender  bias 
toward  males  attending  school  more  than  females.  However, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  gender  differences  existed  between 
those  attending  school  and  those  not  in  1 850.  Also,  no  differ- 
ences were  noted  in  1 880. 


26  By  1850  the  state  had  a highly  stable  school  enrollment  rate,  roughly  fifty 
percent,  meaning  that  half  of  all  school-aged  children  were  attending  school 
sometime  during  the  year.  Kaestle,  Pi/fars,  106-7. 

^^See  footnote  22. 
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Table  2 


Comparison  of  School  Aged  Children 

Attendino  and  Not  Attending 

Attending 

Not  Attending 

Level/ 

Signif 

icance 

Notes 

1850 

Aae  9.9 

Aae  1 1 .7 

% female  44.6 

% female  55.4 

1 

% male  52.9 

% male  47.1 

% Black  23.9 

% Black  76.1 

« « « 

2 

% White  70.9 

% White  29.3 

« « « 

Family  Size  7.5 

Family  Size  6.8 

Wealth  $ 852 

Wealth  $512 

1 

1880 

Age  10.5 

Aae  9.9 

% female  31.6 

% female  68.4 

1 

% male  28.7 

% male  71.4 

% Black  72.0 

% Black  28.0 

2 

% White  65.2 

% White  34.8 

Family  Size  6.3 

Family  Size  6.9 

■ 

Level  of  significance:  * = P<.05,  **=P<.01,  ***  = P<.001 


Notes: 

(1)  Cross  tabulations  were  computed  to  examine  differences 

between  gender  and  school  attendance; 

(2)  Cross  tabulations  were  computed  between  race  and  school 

attendance. 

Race:  The  child's  race  was  a significant  factor  in  discrimi- 
nating between  school  attendance  groupings.  Only  24  percent 
of  the  school-age  African-American  children  were  attending 
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school  (only  16  out  of  67).  This  percentage  was  significantly 
less  than  expected.  Of  white  children,  there  were  more  than 
expected  (71  percent)  in  school  (53  out  of  75)  (See  Table  2 and 
3).  Rephrased  in  terms  of  those  attending  school,  the  racial 
composition  was  77  percent  whites,  23  percent  blacks.  This 
reversed  in  the  group  of  school*aged  children  not  attending,  in 
which  the  racial  composition  was  70  percent  blacks,  30  percent 
whites  (See  Table  4). 

By  1 880,  there  was  no  race  difference  of  those  attending 
and  not  attending  (77  percent  blacks  attending  and  23  percent 
not  attending,  compared  with  67  percent  whites  attending  and 
33  percent  not)  (See  Table  3).  In  terms  of  racial  composition  of 
those  attending  (70  percent  blacks,  30  percent  whites),  these 
mirrored  percentages  for  the  total  school  age  population.  The 
higher  percentage  for  blacks  might  be  due  to  the  oversampling 
and  would  need  to  be  adjusted  accordingly  (See  Table  4). 


Table  3 


Frequency^aMeyprSch^f^ged^^ 


■ ■ ■ " 

1850 

% 

1880 

% 

Total  for  School  Age 

142 

100 

146 

100 

Not  attending 

73 

51 

35 

26 

Attending  school 

69 

49 

99 

74 

I Total  for  Blacks 

67 

100 

91 

100 

I Not  attending 

51 

76 

21 

23 

I Attending  school 

16 

24 

70 

77 

f 

j Total  for  Whites 

75 

100 

43 

100 

Not  attending 

22 

29 

14 

33 

Attending  school 

53 

71 

29 

67 
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Table  4 


Frequency  Table  for  School-Aged  Children  by  School 
Attendance  Groups 


1850 

% 

1880 

% 

Total  for  School  Age 

142 

100 

134 

100 

Blacks  only 

67 

47 

91 

68 

Whites  only 

75 

53 

43 

32 

Not  attending  school 

73 

100 

35 

100 

Blacks  only 

51 

70 

21 

60 

Whites  only 

22 

30 

14 

40 

Attending  school 

69 

100 

99 

100 

Blacks  only 

16 

23 

70 

70 

Whites  only 

53 

77 

30 

30 

Family  Size:  This  is  an  interesting  variable  when  used  to 
speculate  about  those  attending  school.  The  findings  revealed 
that  those  attending  school  were  from  larger  families,  7.5 
members  in  contrast  with  6.8.  One  might  speculate  that  having 
a large  family  meant  a large  enough  labor  pool  on  the  farm  to 
enable  children  to  attend  school.^®  While  this  difference  was 
significant  in  1850,  it  was  no  longer  found  to  be  so  in  1880. 
The  two  groups  were  comparable  with  those  attending  having 
an  average  family  size  of  6.3  members  and  those  not  attending 
having  6.9  (See  Table  2). 

Family  Wealth:  When  the  school  attendance  groups  were 
compared  in  terms  of  family  wealth,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 


28  Based  on  a study  of  Hamilton,  Ontario  in  1851  and  1861,  Katz  reported 
wealthy  families  with  more  children  sent  them  to  school  whereas  families 
with  fewer  children  were  less  likely  to  do  so.  Katz,  "Who  Went  to  School?," 
440-41 . 
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that  those  attending  school  had  on  average  $340  more  than 
those  not  attending.  Poorer  families  were  less  likely  to  send  their 
children  to  school  than  richer  families.  One  might  anticipate  the 
same  discrimination  would  be  visible  even  thirty  years  later. 
However  as  the  data  were  not  available,  one  can  only  speculate 
that  this  factor  remained  significant. 


\Nere  There  Differences  By  Race? 


Comparing  the  school  attending  African-Americans  with 
the  whites  in  the  two  census  years  revealed  some  differences 
but  these  were  minimized  thirty  years  later. 

Age  of  Student:  The  average  age  of  those  attending  school 
was  not  significantly  different  between  the  races.  Generally 
blacks  had  a higher  mean  age  than  did  whites,  suggesting  that 
they  went  to  school  later  and  perhaps  for  a shorter  time.  This 
was  further  examined  by  sub-grouping  by  age  (4-8,  9-14, 
15-1 9).  The  age  range  where  percentage  of  those  attending  was 
largest  fell  between  9-14  for  blacks  and  between  4-14  for 
whites.  By  1 880,  while  there  were  more  students  attending  in 
all  three  age  groups,  there  was  a sizeable  increase  (more  than 
53  percent)  in  attendance  at  the  older  age  (between  15-19). 
Overall  for  school-age  children,  the  percentage  of  attendees  had 
increased  for  blacks  and  whites  with  one  exception,  that  of 
whites  grouped  between  4-8.  This  might  have  resulted  because 
whites  had  sent  children  to  school  as  young  as  4 years  of  age. 
By  1 880,  school  laws  had  regulated  the  age  at  which  a child 
should  be  sent  to  school. 

Family  Size:  School  attending  blacks  had  a slightly  lower 
family  size  (6.6  members)  compared  with  whites  whose  family 
size  averaged  7.8  members.  This  was  a significant  difference 
noted  also  in  children  grouped  by  ages  9-1 4.  This  group  of  older 
school  attending  blacks  had  a much  lower  family  size  (6.5 
members)  compared  to  whites  (8.5  members).  While  the  black 
family  size  did  not  change  when  the  three  age  groups  were 
compared,  family  size  for  whites  fluctuated  from  a low  of  7.2 
for  ages  4-8  to  a high  of  8.5  for  ages  9-1 4. 
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As  was  the  case  with  the  first  variable,  age  of  student,  by 
1 880  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  family  size  between 
the  two  racial  groups.  Noteworthy  however  is  that  the  white 
family  size  had  decreased  and  was  lower  than  the  blacks  in  all 
age  groupings. 

Family  Wealth:  This  variable  provided  the  most  distinct 
contrast  between  blacks  and  whites  with  significant  differences 
between  the  races  in  family  wealth.  Of  those  in  school,  blacks 
had  on  average  one  third  the  wealth  that  whites  did.  One  must 
keep  in  mind  that  in  1 850,  African-Americans  were  relatively 
new  to  Calvin  Township.  The  Saunders  colony  for  example  had 
arrived  the  year  before  in  1 849.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
difference  between  the  wealth  of  the  total  black  sample  ($330) 
and  that  of  those  attending  school  ($375).  This  suggests  that 
wealth  did  not  make  a difference  in  determining  whether  a black 
family  sent  their  child  to  school.  For  whites,  the  findings  show 
quite  a difference  between  younger  ($897)  and  older  children 
($1271),  supporting  the  claim  that  the  wealthy  were  more  able 
to  send  their  children  to  secondary  schools  (including  academies 
and  colleges). 


Summary  and  Future  Directions 

Findings  from  this  preliminary  study  on  school  attendance 
patterns  offer  some  general  trends,  both  In  grouping  by  atten- 
dance and  by  race.  First,  as  anticipated,  school  attendance  for 
both  races  increased  between  the  census  years.  This  was  not 
surprising  given  the  increase  in  schools,  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  and  more  established  community  settlements.  However 
the  one  exception  was  noted  for  younger  age  whites  whose 
attendance  percentage  decreased.  It  was  speculated  that 
whites  sent  their  children  to  school  at  an  earlier  age  and  that 
this  was  curtailed  with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
in  place  by  1880.  Second,  factors  associated  with  school 
attendance  (age,  race,  family  size  and  wealth)  were  significant 
in  1 850  but  not  in  1 880.  Gender  was  not  a significant  factor  in 
either  years.  Third,  between  blacks  and  whites,  family  size  was 
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found  to  be  significant  in  the  earlier  census  year.  However  by 
1880,  this  distinction  could  no  longer  be  made.  While  family 
wealth  was  a distinguishing  factor  between  the  races  in  1 850, 
it  could  not  be  contrasted  because  census  data  were  not 
available  in  1 880. 

Given  the  findings  of  this  preliminary  study,  it  is  hoped  that 
more  investigation  be  undertaken.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions are  offered  for  future  directions.  First,  consideration  might 
be  given  to  extend  the  current  analysis  conducted.  Family 
wealth  data  might  be  obtained  from  a supplementary  source  to 
contrast  the  1 850  findings.  A variable  retrieved  but  not  analyzed 
was  the  occupation  of  head-of-household.  This  might  be  used 
in  support  of  the  family  wealth  variable.  Another  variable 
retrieved  was  the  relationship  to  head-of-household.  One  might 
explore  whether  a child's  direct  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household  (as  a son  or  daughter  rather  than  a niece  or  nephew) 
had  a bearing  on  school  attendance.  On  family  size,  Angus  and 
Mirel  note  that  there  are  discrepancies  about  whether  size  is  a 
predictor  of  school  attendance. They  suggested  that  pairing 
family  size  with  birth  position  would  make  for  a stronger 
predictor.  Information  oh  birth  position  could  be  linked  with 
family  size  as  a predictor  variable.  Alternative  ways  to  group  by 
age  might  be  explored. 

A second  recommendation  is  to  examine  if  residential 
segregation  existed  by  identifying  school  and  residence  loca- 
tions, determining  if  separate  areas  existed  between  blacks  and 
whites,  and  examining  residential  patterns  affecting  school 
attendance  as  was  done  in  Bamman's  study  of  spatial  consid- 
erations.^® 

Finally,  to  supplement  and  validate  the  census  data,  con- 
siderations might  be  given  to  obtaining  other  data  sources. 
These  might  include  school  registers,  vital  statistics  (births, 
deaths),  school  district  and  township  educational  reports,  news- 


Angus  and  Mirel,  "From  Spellers",  139. 

P.Bamman,  "Patterns  of  School  Attendance  in  Toronto,  1844-1878: 
Some  Spatial  Considerations,"  History  of  Education  Quarterly  12,  3 (Fall 
1972):  381-410. 
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papers  and  manuscripts  from  the  County,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
study  has  generated  interest  in  further  investigation  in  the 
question  of  what  constituted  differences  between  African- 
American  and  Anglo-American  school  children  in  rural  Northern 
communities  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Catalysts  for  Change:  Parents 
of  the  Handicapped  , 


In  considering  who  changes  society,  some  have  divided  the 
world  into  three  groups.  There  are  those  who  can  tolerate 
the  everyday  stresses  and  strains  of  life;  they  say  little,  and 
these  are  the  average  people.  There  are  those  who  cannot 
tolerate  the  everyday  stresses  and  strains  of  life;  and  they 
shout,  and  these  are  our  leaders.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
cannot  tolerate  the  stresses  and  strains  of  life;  and  they 
whisper,  and  these  are  our  victims.  Society  has  generally 
demanded  that  families  of  disabled  children  whisper.^ 


Somevyrhere,  even  as  we  speak,  a child  is  being  born  with  a 
handicap.  It  may  be  deafness,  which  will  make  the  wonder 
of  a Mozart  sonata  a life-long  mystery.  It  could  be  blindness, 
precluding  the  child  from  ever  knowing  the  grandeur  of  a far-off 
mountain  range.  Or  it  could  be  muscular  dystrophy,  which  will 
forever  deny  the  child  from  running  through  a grassy  field  or 
climbing  an  old  oak  tree.  And  somewhere,  too,  the  parent  of  a 


^ Maxwell  J.  Schleifer,  "Let's  All  Stop  Blaming  the  Parents,”  Exceptional  Parent 
11,  3 (1981):  16. 


Janis  B.  Fine 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
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handicapped  child  is  being  born  into  an  unexpected  world  of 
heartache,  despair,  and  shattered  dreams. 

The  story  of  the  handicapped  on  the  pages  of  world  history 
is  saddening  and  pathetic.  Available  documentation  reveals  that 
since  ancient  times  there  has  been  a misconception  that  the 
handicapped  are  subhuman  contaminants  of  the  human  race. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  both  product  and  progenitor  of  evil 
heredity  and  social  degeneracy.  The  story  of  the  handicapped 
not  only  reveals  their  particular  plight,  but  also  reflects  the 
struggles  and  conflicts  of  the  parents  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
understanding  and  hope  in  a too  often  non-accepting  social 
order. 

Though  compulsory  education  in  the  United  States  was 
well  in  place  by  the  early  1 900s,  the  law  mandating  free  public 
education  for  all  handicapped  children  did  not  come  into  effect 
until  the  mid-1 970s. ^ It  was  indeed  the  parents  who,  through 
joint  advocacy  effort,  brought  about  federal  legislation  that 
turned  around  the  inadequacies  of  educational  provisions  for  the 
handicapped.  The  long  march  toward  this  end  began  in  the 
1 930s. 

Yet,  what  took  them  so  long?  Why  had  the  parents  not 
banded  together  sooner?  What  had  kept  them  from  organizing 
their  efforts  decades  earlier?  Why  had  they  stood  idly  by  while 
society  mishandled,  mistreated,  and  often  simply  neglected 
their  needy  children? 

Around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  parents  of  the 
handicapped  had  themselves  become  victims  of  prejudicial 
images.  They  came  to  be  viewed  as  causative  to  social  degen- 
eracy. Two  concurrent  scientific  developments  became  popu- 
larized in  distorted  form:  Social  Darwinism  and  Mendelian 
genetics.  Social  Darwinism  came  to  view  limitations  of  intelli- 
gence as  stigmatic  and  degrading  to  a complex  social  order. 
Mendelian  genetics  applied  the  principles  of  heredity  to  humans, 
claiming  that  mental  ability  as  well  as  physical  characteristics 
were  transmitted  to  offspring. 


o 

^Education  for  AH  Handicapped  Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142)  1975  (20 
U.S.C.  1401). 
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By  1891,  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  causes  of  idiocy,  the 
following  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  the  State  Schools  for  the  Feebleminded: 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  idiocy  is,  no  doubt,  ill-assorted 
marriages:  marriages  of  persons  of  the  same  morbid  tenden- 
cies. A tendency  to  consumption  furnishes  the  largest 
number  of  cases.  Intemperance  of  parents  is  another  cause. 

...  In  twenty-five  percent  of  idiocy  there  is  antecedent 
maternal  anxiety  and  over-tax  sufficient  to  enter  as  a direct 
or  accessory  cause  of  the  infirmity.® 

Soon  the  negative  eugenics  movement  based  on  Social 
Darwinism  was  launched.  By  applying  the  Darwinian  theory  to 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  unfit,  and 
man  could  actively  assist  nature  in  promoting  the  survival  of  the 
highest  quality  of  human  being. 

By  1913  the  Eugenics  section  of  the  American  Breeder's 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  appointed  a committee  of 
its  members  to  study  and  report  upon  "practical  methods  of 
eliminating  defective  germ  plasma  from  the  human  population.^ 
The  Committee,  meeting  in  1914,  proposed: 

The  following  classes  must  be  considered  as  socially  unfit 
and  their  supply  should,  if  possible,  be  eliminated  from  the 
human  stock  if  we  maintain  or  raise  the  level  of  quality 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  our  race:  the 
feeble-minded,  the  pauper  class,  the  criminaloids,  epileptics, 
the  insane,  the  constitutionally  weak,  those  predisposed  to 
specific  diseases  or  the  diathetic  class,  the  congenitally 
deformed,  and  those  having  defective  sense  organs,  such 
as  the  deaf  mutes,  and  the  deaf  and  blind.  ^ 

The  second  decade  of  the  1 900s  witnessed  the  emergence 
of  sterilization  laws  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a burgeoning 
of  state  institutions.  The  popular  consensus  of  the  time  was 


Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Persons  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  1891  (New 
York:  Johnson  Reprint  Corporation,  1895),  221. 

^Bleecker  Van  Wagenen,  "Surgical  Sterilization  as  a Eugenic  Measure,”  Journal 
of  Psycho-Asthenics  18,  4 (1914):  185-86. 

^Ibid.,  187. 
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that  the  state  must  take  control  of  the  defective  child  away  from 
the  parent,  who  was  viewed  as  causative  to  the  problem,  both 
genetically  and  environmentally.  In  "The  Burden  of  Feeble-mind- 
edness," Walter  Fernald  addressed  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society: 

At  the  proper  time  the  parents  should  be  informed  of  the 
conditions  of  the  child,  of  the  necessity  for  life-long  super- 
vision and  of  the  probable  need  of  institution  treatment. 
Sooner  or  later  the  parents  will  probably  be  willing  to  allow 
their  child  to  be  cared  for  in  the  institution.  The  parents  who 
are  not  willing  should  be  allowed  the  custody  of  their  child, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  be  properly  cared  and 
provided  for  during  his  life,  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
get  into  mischief,  and  that  he  shall  be  prevented  from 
parenthood.  Whenever  the  parents  are  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  performing  these  duties,  the  law  should  provide  that  the 
child  shall  be  forcibly  placed  in  an  institution,  or  otherwise 
legally  supervised.^ 

Taking  control  away  from  the  parents  was  further  stressed 
when  Fernald  questioned  whether  parents  should  even  be  able 
to  take  their  children  out  on  parole.  "We  want  to  keep  a legal 
hold  on  them.  . . . We  either  have  the  choice  of  doing  that  or 
allowing  them  to  be  discharged  and  losing  control."^ 

When  it  seemed  parents  of  the  handicapped  would  unwit- 
tingly accept  society's  limited  investment  in  them,  the  Progres- 
sive Movement’s  parent  education,  child  study,  and  federal 
programs  of  providing  assistance  to  the  disabled  all  served  as 
an  impetus  for  the  parents  of  the  handicapped.  It  was  time  for 
the  smoldering  outrage  of  handicapped  parents  to  erupt.  It  was 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  rejections,  the  indictments,  the  closed 
doors  and  closed  faces,  the  guilt,  the  doubt  and  the  despair. 
Though  myths  would  die  slowly,  and  prejudicial  images  would 
persist,  the  Progressive  Movement  had  set  the  stage  for  the  rise 
of  the  parents. 


®W.  E.  Fernald,  "The  Burden  of  Feeble-mindedness,"  Journal  of 
Psycho-Asthenics  M , Z ' 

7 Ibid.,  1 1 0. 
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Following  the  1930  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  Elise  H.  Martens,  the  Senior  Specialist  in 
the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  Office  of  Education, 
publicly  called  for  the  collective  action  of  the  parents: 

Parents  hold  the  key  to  the  situation  in  determining  how 
much  shall  be  done  in  realizing  the  essentials  of  a program 
for  exceptional  children. . . . Parents  will  have  in  their  hands 
a great  power  toward  shaping  community  attitude,  promot- 
ing the  work  of  the  schools,  influencing  state  legislation, 
and  helping  to  hasten  the  time  when  each  one  of  the 
exceptional  children  will  have  both  at  home  and  at  school 
that  special  care  which  is  needed  for  his  own  welfare  and 
for  society's  best  interest.® 

Parent  groups  for  exceptional  children  began  to  emerge  as 
early  as  1933.  A group  of  five  mothers  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  found  one  another  and  got  together  in  an  "indignation 
meeting"  because  their  children  had  been  excluded  from  public 
school.  Out  of  this  protest  came  the  forming  of  a special  class 
sponsored  by  the  parents  themselves  to  serve  excluded  chil- 
dren. Elsewhere  in  Ohio,  two  years  later,  a Downs  Syndrome 
child  was  excluded  from  school  by  the  local  school  board.  The 
father,  who  was  a lawyer,  took  the  case  to  court.  It  eventually 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  where  he  won  his  contention 
that  the  local  school  board  did  not  have  the  right  to  exclude  the 
child.  The  publicity  the  case  received  rallied  other  parents 
around  him  and  another  parent  association  was  formed.® 

Another  parent  group  formed  in  Ohio  in  1 938  when  three 
mothers  met  by  accident  while  shopping.  All  had  school-aged 
children  who  had  been  excluded  from  public  school  because  of 
mental  handicaps.  They  decided  to  see  if  they  could  band 
together,  find  other  parents  with  the  same  problem,  and  request 
the  local  school  board  to  give  their  children  a chance  in  a 
specially  designed  training  program.  They  found  nine  other 


® Elise  H.  Martens,  Parents'  Problems  With  Exceptional  Children  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1932),  59-60. 

^Dorothy  H.  Moss,  "Parents  on  the  March,"  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Welfare  Association  11,  1 (1953):  29. 
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parents  who  were  willing  to  admit  openly  they  had  retarded 

children.  The  twelve  parents  approached  the  school  board  and 

found  them  surprisingly  receptive.  This  was  something  the 

1 o 

twelve  parents  had  individually  been  unable  to  accomplish. 

In  1 939  the  first  parent  group  with  handicapped  children 
in  a state  school  was  formed  in  New  York  State.  A founding 
member  recollected: 

...  A day  to  remember,  for  on  this  day  a small  group  of 
parents  took  the  initiative  and  obligation  to  eliminate  the 
word  "forgotten"  and  replace  it  with  the  word  "remem- 
bered." We  proposed  to  the  director  of  the  school  that 
parents  be  allowed  to  participate  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  providing  their  welfare.  Approval  of  this 
was  granted  without  hesitation.  . . . Despite  the  stigma,  the 
misunderstanding,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  barriers 
which  had  confronted  us  at  every  turn,  we  never,  for  even 
one  moment,  forgot  the  great  cause  of  our  efforts-the 
lonesome,  forgotten  children  who  had  so  little  and  needed 
so  much.” 

Similar  stories  of  parent  group  formations  began  to  slowly 
emerge  around  the  nation.  Chicago,  the  center  of  progressive 
reform  in  regular  education,  also  aggressively  assumed  the 
leadership  role  in  the  provisions  of  special  education.  Chicago's 
abundance  of  special  education  programs  and  involved  social 
agencies  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  parerits  of  handi- 
capped children  could  readily  find  each  other.  And  when  they 
did,  their  common  needs  and  frustrations  moved  them  to 
assemble.  Nationally,  one  of  the  barriers  to  the  formations  of 
parent  groups  had  been  the  feelings  of  isolation  and  the  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  problems  hidden  as  guilty  secrets.  But  in 
Chicago  a myriad  of  programs  put  the  parents  in  touch  with 
each  other.  Problems  were  exposed,  and  realities  were  admit- 
ted. 


■■Oto/c/.,  30. 

^ ^ Saul  Fliederbaum,  "Effect  of  Parent  Group  Participation  in  State  Schools," 
American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  56  (1951):  181. 
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In  1 939  the  Parents’  Association  for  Spastic  Children's  Aid 
was  founded.  In  describing  its  objectives,  the  association  de- 
clared: 

. . . Our  helpless  children  are  martyrs  to  a cruel  situation 
which  an  indifferent  society  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
remedy.  Because  they  are  affiliated  with  many  disabilities 
they  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  tax-supported  treat- 
ment or  education  provided  for  those  who  are  simply 
crippled,  blind  or  deaf.  All  too  frequently,  these  children  are 
found  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  even  though  they 
have  normal  and,  in  some  cases,  superior  intellects.  Besides 
assisting  in  establishing  and  maintaining  homes  for  depend- 
ent spastic  children,  this  association  has  the  general  aim  of 
educating  the  public  concerning  the  problems  of  spastic 

children.^2 

In  1 946  the  Parents’  Group  of  the  Chicago  Hearing  Society 
was  formed,  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Mothers  of  Preschool 
Blind  Children.^ ^ Beginning  in  1948,  five  Chicago  groups  of 
parents  of  mentally  handicapped  children  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  They  came  in  throngs  as  they  sought  to  develop 
programs  for  their  children  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  as  they  were  found  to  be  uneducable. 

Regardless  of  the  handicapping  condition  for  which  the 
parent  group  was  formed,  all  parent  groups  developed  (1 ) 
educational  activities  which  were  aimed  at  increasing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  parents  themselves,  (2)  service  programs  and 
fund-raising  efforts  to  increase  programs  and  facilities,  and  (3) 
strong  legislative  lobbying  efforts. 

Through  the  lobbying  efforts  of  many  of  these  parents,  in 
1 943  the  63rd  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  in  the  form 
of  an  Enabling  Act  whereby  school  districts  in  Illinois  would  be 
reimbursed  by  the  state  for  the  excess  cost  of  educating 
educably  handicapped  children  up  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
eligible  child.  Due  again  to  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  blind  and 


12 "What  is  the  Parents'  Association  for  Spastic  Children's  Aid?"  (1943),  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Association. 

^ ^ News  of  the  Chicago  Hearing  Society,  May-June  1 946,  1 . 
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deaf,  in  1945  this  act  was  further  anr^ended  to  include  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing,  blind,  and  visually  impaired  children  under 
provisions  for  the  physically  handicapped.  The  amendment  in 
1 945  made  all  these  groups  eligible  for  three  hundred  dollars 
maximum  aid  per  child. 

On  a personal  level,  the  parent  groups  of  all  varieties 
appeared  to  offer  great  help  to  their  members  in  overcoming  the 
feelings  of  isolation  and  the  sense  of  frustration  associated  with 
parenting  a handicapped  child.  The  group  approach  to  facing 
the  inherent  problems  offered  the  advantage  of  reaching  num- 
bers of  parents  simultaneously  in  a relaxed,  supportive  atmos- 
phere. Describing  the  therapeutic  values  of  a parent  group  for 
blind  children,  a mother  proclaimed,  "This  feeling  of  security 
which  comes  from  being  part  of  a group  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  Nor  can  we  truly  appreciate  the  release  that  comes 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  mother  knows  that  people  will  not 
look  at  her  and  her  child  with  a curious  expression  and  does  not 
have  to  wonder  what  they  will  say."^® 

The  rise  of  the  Chicago  parent  groups  for  handicapped 
children  during  the  1 940s  represented  a growing  and  dynamic 
, movement  that  was  beginning  to  burgeon  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  nation.  The  decade  of  the  1 950s  would  witness  the 
coming  together  of  parent  groups  into  national  organizations. 
What  had  been  accomplished  individually  would  multiply  a 
thousand-fold  as  parent  groups  coordinated  their  forces.  This 
act  would  be  a healing  one.  The  sharing  of  common  problems, 
needs,  and  experiences  would  move  from  the  nursing  of 
"wounded  parenthood"  to  concern  for  the  broadened  effort  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  handicapped  children  everywhere. 

Parents  realized  that  only  by  banding  together  could  they 
bring  about  the  widespread  changes  in  society  which  were 
needed.  Legislators  and  other  government  leaders  listened  to 


^^Ray  Graham,  "The  Illinois  Program  of  Special  Education  in  Public  Schools  for 
the  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,"  American  Journal  of  Mental 
De/yc/er7c/51,  3 (1947):  461. 

Frances  E.  Marshall.  "Group  Work  with  Parents,"  The  Blind  Preschool  Child 
(New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1947),  26-27. 
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groups  when  they  would  not  listen  to  individuals.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  exercise  their  newly  emerging  clout,  parents  of  the 
handicapped  began  to  unite  nationally.  The  first  to  emerge,  all 
in  1 950,  were  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  (NSCCA),  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (MDAA),  and  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
(NARC). 

NARC's  first  major  publication,  a national  newspaper  enti- 
tled Children  Limited  served  as  a means  for  communicating  with 
the  various  groups  and  interested  parents  and  professionals 
throughout  the  country.^® 

The  uniting  of  parents  into  national  organizations  caught 
fire  in  the  early  1 950s  and  spread  wildly  as  parents  representing 
a variety  of  handicapping  conditions  became  eager  to  assemble. 
Even  parents  of  children  with  very  rare  diseases  found  each 
other  and  formed  groups  in  the  hopes  of  raising  funds  to 
underwrite  scientific  research.  The  Dysautonomia  Foundation 
was  founded  in  1951,  and  in  1957  Billy  Barty  organized  the 
Parents  of  the  Little  People  of  America  (LPA).  Fundraising  efforts 
for  the  LPA  aided  vocational  training  for  little  people  as  well  as 
medical  and  scientific  research  in  causes  and  possible  treatment 
of  dwarfism. 

The  1950s  witnessed  the  development  of  a wide  variety 
of  national  organizations  for  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
Formation  of  such  groups  was  not  always  easy.  The  inherent 
difficulties  were  exposed  at  a meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Mental  Deficiency  in  1 950  by  Edith  Stern,  an  outspo- 
ken advocate  for  handicapped  causes  in  the  1 950s  and,  herself, 
the  mother  of  a mentally  handicapped  child.  According  to  Stern, 
local  interest  and  splinter  groups  made  it  difficult  to  develop  a 
sense  of  national  oneness.  Unearthing  the  more  emotional 
difficulties  experienced  by  parents  of  all  types  of  handicapped 
children.  Stern  revealed: 


^®W.  Hay,  "Associations  for  Mental  Retardates,”  The  Exceptional  Parent, 
March/April  1974,  24. 

"Parents  Auxiliary  of  the  Little  People  of  America,"  The  Exceptional  Parent, 
March/April  1974,  24. 
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We  lose  out  on  a great  potential  for  public  support.  We 
parents  of  retarded  children  have  so  great  a sorrow  that  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  anyone  but  parents  of  similar 
children  could  possibly  realize  it  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to 
help.  Then  too,  we  are  inhibited  by  that  sense  of  shame  from 
which  ail  of  us  are  free  among  ourselves  but  which  requires 
hard  won  adjustments  before  we  are  free  of  it  among  others. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  innate  goodness  and 
kindness  of  people  who  respond  when  they  are  shown  a 
need.’® 

Edith  Stern  felt  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  general  public  to 
demonstrate  that  it  would  indeed  respond  with  goodness  and 
kindness  to  a shown  need:  the  too  often  deplorable,  heartbreak- 
ing conditions  of  the  handicapped.  She  would  be  one  of  the 
outspoken  writers  of  the  1 950s  who  would  bombard  the  as  yet 
virgin  soil  of  women's  magazines  with  conditions  only  pre- 
viously known  to  those  personally  involved  in  the  handicapped 
community. 

In  a speech  presented  in  May  1950,  Stern  thanked  the 
editor  of  The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  a widely  read 
monthly  magazine,  for  "the  vision  and  humanity  in  breaking  a 
long,  long  taboo  on  the  subject"  in  publishing  articles  on  mental 
deficiency.^®  During  the  previous  year  women  had  found  juxta- 
posed among  gardening  tips,  recipes,  and  the  latest  fashion 
trends,  the  pathetically  shocking  details  of  the  handicapped 
world.  For  many  readers,  exposure  to  these  conditions  was  a 
first  and  torturous  view. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Take  Them  Off  the  Human  Scrap 
Heap,"  Stern  had  written  of  her  observations  in  an  institution. 
She  told  of  a condition  which  the  institution  had  called  "re- 
straint." An  epileptic  boy  was  living  in  a straight  jacket  though 
doctors  said  movement  should  be  free  during  seizures.  Else- 
where, she  had  come  across  two  girls  tied  "like  dogs  on 
leashes,"  one  end  of  a rope  around  their  waists,  another 
attached  to  a hook  on  the  wall.  Furthermore,  the  brighter  boys 


Edith  Stern,  "Problems  of  Organizing  Parents'  Groups,"  American  Journal  of 
Mental  Deficiency  BS  (1951):  13. 
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and  girls  were  sometimes  disciplined  by  being  placed  in  "untidy 
wards,"  as  they  were  called,  wards  for  low-grade  children 
unable  to  control  their  toileting  needs.^^ 

By  1950  most  states  had  abandoned  the  notions  of  re- 
stricted marriage  and  sterilization  as  a primary  means  of  con- 
trolling future  generations  of  mentally  retarded  persons.  The 
increasing  number  of  mentally  retarded  persons  identified,  the 
proliferation  of  special  programs,  revised  expectancies  concern- 
ing the  stability  of  IQ  scores  and  heredity,  and  lack  of  public 
and  legislative  support  for  these  archaic  practices  rendered  such 
practices  generally  obsolete.  There  was  also  growing  opposition 
to  sterilization  as  a substitute  for  the  adequate  supervision  of 
young  adult  retarded  men  and  women  in  the  community.  Due 
to  some  yet  muddled  laws  on  sterilization,  there  were  excep- 
tions. Once  again  Stern  revealed  these  to  the  public  in  an  article 
in  Woman 's  Home  Companion-. 

How  many  wrong  guesses  have  been  made  about  the  nearly 
fifty  thousand  boys,  girls,  and  women  who  have  been 
sterilized  to  date?  Were  they  really  undesirable  parents? 
Certainly  Jack  is  a tragic  example  of  one  mistake.  Some 
years  ago  Jack  was  a "mischief  maker”  and  "difficult  to 
handle”  in  an  Oklahoma  orphan's  home.  Without  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  psychological  tests,  he  was  shipped  to  the  state 
institution  for  the  feeble-rninded.  There,  as  a purely  routine 
matter,  he  was  sterilized.  During  World  War  II  Jack  enlisted 
in  the  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  master  sergeant  and  became 
a tank  mechanic  of  considerable  ability.  After  the  war  he 
started  his  own  business.  Meanwhile,  Jack  had  married  a 
normal  young  woman  who  very  much  wanted  a child. 
Eventually  he  was  compelled  to  tell  her  what  had  been  done 
to  him.  She  got  a divorce.^’ 

Parents  of  the  handicapped  began  to  flood  the  media  with 
accounts  of  their  heartbreaking  experiences.  In  1 950  Pearl  S. 
Buck  wrote  The  Child  Who  Never  Grew.  It  was  the  story  of  the 


20 Edith  Stern,  "Take  Them  Off  the  Human  Scrap  Heap,”  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  August  1948,  32. 

21  Edith  Stern,  "Should  Anybody  Be  Sterilized?”  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
April  1949,  50. 
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futile  journey  she  traveled  in  search  of  someone  who  would 
offer  a ray  of  hope  for  her  severely  retarded  daughter.  The  book 
was  published  in  its  entirety  in  the  May  1950  issue  of  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  where  it,  according  to  the  editor,  "evoked  the 
greatest  response  of  any  single  issue  feature  so  far."^^ 

Two  years  later.  Dale  Evans  Rogers,  country-western  per- 
former and  wife  of  Roy  Rogers,  wrote  Angel  Unaware,  a moving 
story  of  their  daughter  Robbin  who  was  born  severely  handi- 
capped and  lived  to  be  only  two  years  old.^^  The  Rogers  shared 
their  story  with  the  public  as  they  entertained  across  the 
country.  They  drew  compassion  and  sympathy  from  those 
whose  lives  had  been  spared  such  tragedy.  They  spread  comfort 
and  strength  to  those  parents  whose  lives  were  similarly 
touched  by  a handicapped  child.  Parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren began  to  look  inside  themselves,  something  they  had  never 
truly  allowed  themselves  to  do.  Thus  began  the  process  of 
confronting  the  toll  that  raising  a handicapped  child  had  taken 
on  them,  their  marriages,  and  their  families.  For  decades  they 
had  fought  on  behalf  of  their  children  for  education,  legislation, 
and  humane  treatment  by  society.  Now  it  was  time  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Mrs.  Max  A.  Murray,  President  of  the  Virginia  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  spoke  for  thousands  when  she  addressed 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  common  problems  facing  families 
of  the  mentally  handicapped  in  her  article  "Needs  of  Parents  of 
Mentally  Retarded  Children."  Included  were  the  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  fact  that  the  child  is  retarded,  the  financial  drain, 
the  theological  conflicts,  and  the  inept  and  insensitive  advice 
given  the  parents  by  the  medical  profession. 

Articles  such  as  Murray's  were  widely  discussed  among 
parents  of  the  handicapped  children  during  the  1 950s.  Parents 


Pearl  S.  Buck,  The  Child  Who  Never  Grew  (New  York:  The  John  Day 
Company,  1950);  "Our  Readers  Write  Us,"  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  August 
1950,  8. 

^^Dale  Evans  Rogers,  Angel  Unaware  (New  Jersey:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  1953). 

2^Mrs.  Max  A.  Murray,  "Needs  of  Parents  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children," 
American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  63  (1 958-59):  1078, 
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became  more  comfortable  owning  up  to  the  inevitable  set  of 
problems  they  were  encountering.  They  gave  themselves  per- 
mission to  deal  openly  in  an  emotionally  honest  manner  with 
those  with  whom  they  were  so  closely  connected-teachers, 
physicians,  and  parents  of  normal  children.  Eventually  those 
"significant  others"  began  responding  in  kind.  The  new-found 
attitudes  began  filling  the  pages  of  professional  journals: 

From  a social  agency: 

The  handicapped  child's  security,  anxiety,  or  lack  of  it,  will 
depend  largely  on  the  emotional  stability  of  the  home.  If  he 
is  to  develop  to  his  full  potential  and  remain  in  the  commu- 
nity, he  must  be  protected  from  disturbing  interpersonal 
relationships.  To  achieve  this  goal  it  is  most  urgent  that 
parents  too,  receive  acceptance  and  understanding,  and  are 
helped  to  maintain  a sense  of  personal  integrity.^ 

From  a physician: 

We  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  abrupt,  brutal 
frankness,  and  a sympathetic  statement  of  fact,  between  a 
dictatorial,  take  it  or  leave  it  kind  of  recommendation  and 
the  sort  of  presentation  which  would  appeal  to  parents  as 
the  most  constructive  and  helpful  procedure,  best  suited 
under  the  existing  circumstances.^^ 

From  a psychiatrist: 

A doctor  becomes  a physician  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
when  he  recognizes  and  respects  the  parents'  right  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do  in  terms  of  their  total  situation, 
including  their  own  ambivalence  and  conflict.^^ 

From  a dean  of  education: 

You,  as  the  classroom  teacher,  have  an  important  part  in 
helping  the  parents  of  your  pupils.  You  are  the  parents'  most 


Michael  J.  Begab,  "A  Social  Work  Approach  to  the  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Their  farmWes,”  American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  63  (1958-59):  528. 
Leo  Kanner,  M.D.,  "Parents'  Feelings  About  Retarded  Children,"  American 
Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  57  (1953):  375. 

27  s.  L.  Sheimo,  M.D.,  "Problems  in  Helping  Parents  of  Mentally  Defective  and 
Handicapped  Children,"  American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  56  (1951): 
45. 
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active  partner  in  the  development  of  their  child.  Together, 
you  and  the  parents  plan  for  the  child  and  meet  concrete 
problems  in  his  development.  On  your  shoulders,  then,  must 
fall  much  of  the  responsibility  for  helping  the  parents  of  your 
pupils  to  accept  their  youngsters  with  the  love  and  respect 
which  is  the  right  of  all  children.^® 

Throughout  the  existence  of  mankind,  the  handicapped 
suffered  as  victims  rather  than  beneficiaries  of  society’s  condi- 
tioning factors  and  attitudes.  Yet,  beginning  with  the  1930s, 
through  massive  efforts  in  local  and  national  parent  groups, 
mass  media  appeal,  legislative  efforts,  and  a candid  display  of 
need  and  emotion,  the  parents  brought  forth  their  own  Zeitgeist; 
the  era  of  the  handicapped  child  and  his  parents  had  arrived. 


28  s.  R.  Laycock.  "Helping  Parents  to  Accept  Their  Exceptional  Children," 
Exceptional  Children  18  (1951/1952):  129-30. 
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Max  Beberman:  University 
of  Illinois  Committee  on 
School  Mathematics 


Mary  Margret  Grady  Nee 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


The  University  of  Illinois  Committee  on  School  Mathematics 
(UlCSM)  was  a vital  leader  and  model  in  the  reform  of 
mathematics  education,  in  this  report,  the  University  of  Illinois 
project  under  the  direction  of  Max  Beberman,  will  be  seen  as 
expanding  into  a well  known  American  mathematics  program 
concerned  with  the  curriculum,  the  student,  and  the  teacher. 
Vital  to  the  generation  of  policies  in  mathematics  education, 
UlCSM  projects  united  the  college  professors  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  a developing,  experimental  program.  An  early 
leader  in  mathematics  reform,  the  UlCSM's  contributions  were 
unique  changes  in  America's  secondary  mathematics  education. 
Effectuating  change  itself  was  one  of  UlCSM's  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  not  all  reforms  and  regenera- 
tion of  mathematics  education  began  with  the  extensive  funding 
of  research  programs  through  federal  provisions.  Some  began 
very  quietly  within  university  settings  as  research  to  promote  a 
better  educational  experience  for  the  university's  own  students. 
One  of  the  first  was  the  University  of  Illinois  Committee  or. 
School  Mathematics  developed  in  1952. 
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The  new  and  creative  developments  in  mathematics  edu- 
cation began  during  the  post  World  War  II  years  as  America 
addressed  social,  humanitarian,  and  educational  issues  such  as 
reform  of  mathematics  education  which  was  examined  for 
existing  strengths,  fundamental  weaknesses,  and  developmen- 
tal needs.  Critics  cited  American  educational  problems  as  a 
widespread  national  crisis  that  must  be  addressed.  The  educa- 
tors argued  about  philosophical  ideals,  goals,  and  objectives.  In 
the  early  1 950s,  critics  such  as  Bestor,  Rafferty  and  Rickover 
attacked  what  they  regarded  as  progressive  extremes. 

However,  both  the  critics  and  defenders  of  the  educational 
system  realized  that  a united  effort  was  vital  to  improve 
education  for  the  future.  As  the  issues  were  faced,  the  univer- 
sity researcher,  the  mathematician,  the  mathematics  educator 
in  secondary  school,  and  community  members  formed  the 
coalition  that  was  greatly  needed  to  reform  mathematics  edu- 
cation. If  the  United  States'  leadership  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity was  to  be  maintained,  then  it  needed  to  prepare  America's 
students  for  the  future.  All  projections  revealed  that  this  future 
would  require  innovative  and  creative  ideas  generated  from 
research  done  by  talented  and  trained  minds.  The  educational 
atmosphere  to  develop  such  creative  minds  required  an  expand- 
ing subject  matter  content,  new  pedagogical  concepts,  well 
designed  programs,  and  enthusiastic  well  prepared  teachers. 

To  better  understand  the  growth  of  the  newly  emergent 
programs  of  secondary  school  mathematics,  an  investigation  of 
one  program,  UlCSM  was  analyzed.  The  early  work  of  this 
committee  anticipated  other  mathematics  projects,  workshops, 
and  summer  institutes.  UlCSM  was  a model,  with  its  varied 
adventures  and  contributions  to  mathematics  education,  for  the 
ones  that  followed. 

The  Illinois  Committee  was  established  in  1951  at  the 
request  of  the  deans  of  education  and  engineering  and  the  head 
of  the  mathematics  department.  A small  committee  was  asked 
to  investigate  and  recommend  means  of  improving  the  compe- 
tency of  beginning  students  in  engineering  programs.  Max 
Beberman  (1925-1 971 ) a teacher  in  the  University  High  School, 
a laboratory  school  at  Illinois,  was  appointed  as  the  director  of 
UlCSM.  If  the  colleges  desired  a mathematics  student  to  be  fully 
capable  of  sustaining  calculus  in  the  freshman  year,  then 
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secondary  school  preparation  was  critical  and  must  be  fully 
examined.  Originally,  funded  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
UlCSM  received  two  three-year  grants  of  nearly  a half-million 
dollars  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.^ 

The  core  of  the  UlCSM  staff  remained  with  the  projects  for 
many  years.  This  included  Herbert  E.  Vaughan  a mathematician 
from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Gertrude  Hendrix,  William  T.  Hale,  Eleanor  McCoy,  and  Max 
Beberman  were  members  of  the  University  High  School  faculty 
at  Illinois.  Another  contributor  to  the  textual  materials  was  Bruce 
E.  Meserve,  a professor  of  mathematics  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  in  New  Jersey.  Later  writings  in  mathematics 
established  him  as  a leader  in  mathematics  curriculum.^ 

Max  Beberman  stressed  basic  principles  in  ail  his  work  with 
secondary  students.  He  wanted  them  to  think,  to  comprehend, 
and  to  abstract.  His  approach  to  mathematics  was  via  abstract 
generalizations.  Beberman  encouraged  the  student  to  think,  to 
draw  conclusions,  and  to  take  short  cuts.  He  expanded  abstract 
notation  and  concepts  using  modern  mathematics  making  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  recommendations  appear 
very  modest,  even  traditional  by  comparison.  In  a high  school 
mathematics  book  he  wrote  with  Vaughan,  Beberman  stated, 
"We  hope  you  will  find  that  learning  mathematics  is  often  a 
matter  of  partly  understanding  an  idea,  learning  about  it  by  using 
it,  understanding  it  better  in  the  light  of  ideas  you  get  later  and 
so  on."^ 

The  very  heart  of  UlCSM 's  purpose  was  to  awaken  the 
teaching  community  to  the  abstract  ideas,  structure,  and  lan- 
guage of  mathematics  which  was  missing  from  rote,  practice 
material  then  currently  used  in  secondary  mathematics.  In  the 
UlCSM's  program,  the  structure  of  mathematics  required  the 


^ Max  Beberman,  "Improving  High  School  Mathematics  Teaching,"  Educational 
Leadership  17,  3 (December  1959):  164. 

2 Max  Beberman,  An  Emerging  Program  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics, 
English  Lectures  in  Secondary  Education,  Harvard  University  (Cambridge,  MA: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1 958),  1 . 

^Max  Bebennan  and  Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  High  School  Mathematics  (Boston: 
D.C.  Heath,  1964),  Intro. 
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student  to  observe  a systematic  organization  using  undefined 
terms,  definitions,  axioms,  and  logical  deduction  to  generate 
new  concepts. 

Beberman  said. 

The  university  of  Illinois'  project  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  secondary  school  mathematics  seeks  to  bring 
mathematics  into  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  to  encour- 
age the  learner  to  discover  as  much  of  the  subject  as  time 
and  circumstances  will  permit.^ 

As  the  director,  Beberman's  view  of  mathematics  perme- 
ated the  work  of  UlCSM.  If  the  secondary  school  student  was 
to  comprehend  mathematics,  then  it  was  essential  to  realize 
that  the  subject  matter  of  mathematics  consisted  of  abstraction. 
These  abstractions  were  not  just  symbols,  but  demanding 
entities  which  possessed  no  physical  reality.  From  a few  exam- 
ples of  a concept,  such  as  examples  of  number  five,  one  learned 
to  recognize  instances  of  abstraction  of  "fiveness."  This  would 
lead  to  a comprehension  of  the  abstract  or  general  view. 

To  comprehend  the  lessons  and  the  abstractions  of  mathe- 
matics, the  student  had  to  understand  the  language  and  symbols 
of  mathematics.  Beberman  characterized  the  current  mathemat- 
ics education  as  an  attempt  to  teach  the  student  valid  means 
of  manipulating  symbols  without  any  meaningful  awareness  of 
the  abstractions.  It  was  his  hope  that  the  work  of  UlCSM  would 
change  this  deficiency  in  mathematics  education. 

In  writing  and  preparing  materials,  Beberman  placed  a great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  abstraction  rather  than  on  symbols.  Too 
many  textbooks  presented  mathematics  as  recipe  type  of 
manipulations  with  clever  terms  such  as;  "borrow",  "carry", 
"cancel",  or  "invert  and  multiply".  Beberman  desired  mathemati- 
cal continuity,  a flow  of  logical  ideas,  within  the  secondary 
mathematics  education  which  came  from  understanding,  asso- 
ciating, and  deducing.  Using  the  discovery  method  and  UlCSM 
materials  containing  exercises  designed  to  clarify  and  to  develop 
the  awareness  of  mathematical  abstraction,  Beberman  sub- 


Beberman,  "Improving  High  School,”  162. 
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jected  new  materials  to  the  most  demanding  test,  the  actual  use 
in  a classroom  setting  with  constant  evaluation  by  students, 
staff  and  supervising  personnel.^ 

Howard  F.  Fehr,  of  the  Teacher  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, saw  that  effective  learning  of  mathematics  required  the 
building  of  an  ever  wider  and  broader  foundation  of  concept. 
Even  the  simple  idea  of  division  in  arithmetic  must  extend 
throughout  algebra  until  the  concept  was  extended  to  the  ratio 
of  Ax/  Ay  within  Calculus.  The  abstraction  of  division  was 
but  one  concept  that  seemed  basic  to  elementary  manipulation, 
but  often  was  not  understood  as  an  abstraction  critical  for 
advanced  mathematical  principles. 

In  any  learning  situation,  the  teacher  needed  to  guide  the 
student's  sensory  experiences  and  stress  the  importance  of 
concept  as  well  as  skills.  These  were  all  interrelated  to  the 
development  of  problem-solving.  There  was  no  fixed  magical 
sequence.  Key  again  to  the  clarification  and  utilization  of  any 
new  curricula  or  material  was  the  presence  and  direction  of  the 
knowledgeable,  pedagogically  aware,  and  enthusiastic  mathe- 
matics teacher.  Fehr's  views  supported  Beberman's  ideas  for 
UlCSM.® 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  contin- 
ued to  provide  members  with  research  information  designed  to 
improve  mathematics  education.  The  published  articles  exam- 
ined motivation,  sensory  learning,  formation  of  concepts,  learn- 
ing theory,  as  well  as  language  and  drill  within  mathematics. 
Kenneth  B.  Henderson  and  Robert  E.  Pingry,  mathematics 
professors  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  developed  the 
theory  and  practical  classroom  procedure  for  problem-solving  in 
mathematics.  They  identified  the  steps  as:  (1 ) having  a question 
to  answer  the  problem  to  solve,  (2)  defining  a sustained  activity 
to  lead  to  a goal,  (3)  blocking  outside  distraction,  and  (4) 


5 Ibid.,  164-66. 

® John  R.  Clark  and  Howard  F.  Fehr,  "Learning  Theory  and  Improvement  of 
Instruction  - A Balanced  Program,"  The  Learning  of  Mathematics  - its  Theory 
and  Practice,  ed.  Howard  F.  Fehr  (Washington  D.C.:  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1953),  336-40. 
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thinking  how  to  attain  a goal.  We  can  see  a parallel  approach 
with  Dewey's  Complete  Act  of  Thought.  Henderson  and  Pingry 
stated. 

Mathematicians  are  well  aware  of  the  role  played  by  the 
concepts  and  generalizations  in  the  deliberative  process  in 
problem-solving.  It  is  these  abstractions  which  make  it 
possible  to  restructure  or  reorganize  past  experience  and 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  problem  at  hand.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  an  understanding  of  relationships  manifested  by  the 
possession  of  concepts  and  generalizations.^ 

Thus,  the  work  of  Beberman's  UlCSM  to  develop  the 
student's  ability  to  form  abstractions  within  secondary  mathe- 
matics education  was  a concept  accepted  by  other  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Early  in  his  own  professional  career  while  teaching  at 
Florida  State  University,  Max  Beberman  stressed  the  theoretical 
description  of  a literal  number  as  a symbol  for  an  element  of  a 
set.  For  him,  a literal  number  was  defined  as  a variable  repre- 
sented by  a letter  which  symbolized  an  abstract  quantity.  If  the 
teacher  approached  the  student  with  this  view  of  the  literal 
number,  then  the  anticipated  result  was  that  the  literal  number 
would  become  a more  meaningful  concept  for  the  student.  From 
this  realistic  understanding  of  the  literal  number,  the  student 
would  comprehend  not  only  the  nature  on  the  abstraction,  but 
also  utilize  the  symbol  of  the  literal  number  within  equations 
and  scientific  formulas.^ 

Gertrude  Hendrix,  a member  of  the  University  High  School, 
a laboratory  school  for  the  College  of  Education  at  University  of 
Illinois,  and  a member  of  UlCSM  was  also  a professor  at  Eastern 
Illinois  State  College.  She  added  to  the  importance  of  developing 
a logical  concept  for  students.  With  this  skill,  the  student  would 
also  have  an  invaluable  tool  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  indirect 


^Kenneth  B.  Henderson  and  Robert  E.  Pingry,  "Problem  Solving  in 
Mathematics,"  The  Learning  of  Mathematics  - Its  Theory  and  Practice,  ed. 
Howard  F.  Fehr  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  1953),  241. 

®Max  Beberman  and  Bruce  E.  Meserve,  "Concept  of  a Literal  Number,"  The 
Mathematics  Teacher  48,  4 (April  1955):  198-202. 
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proofs.  Hendrix  saw  developmental  stages  in  the  understanding 
of  logical  concepts  with  teachers  assisting  their  students 
through  these  stages.  First  the  student  needed  a problem.  Then, 
deductive  logical  equivalent  statements  were  to  be  formulated 
for  a better  understanding  of  the  problem.  In  order  to  structure 
these  statements,  the  student  needed  to  comprehend  tautolo- 
gies as  well  as  truth  tables.  Hendrix  worked  with  UlCSM  to 
develop  a curriculum  which  stressed  logical  concepts  such  as  a 
literal  number,  and  developed  exact  language  using  a discovery 
approach  to  generate  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
students.^ 

Several  number  examples  led  the  student  to  discover  a 
general  relationship.  An  example  would  be  as  follows: 

Nine  is  greater  than  eight. 

Eight  is  greater  than  five. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  nine  is  greater  than  five. 
Several  examples  would  allow  the  student  to  make  the  following 
generalization: 

If  A,  B,  and  C are  literal  numbers  which  are  elements  of  the 
set  of  Reals,  then  if  A is  greater  than  B and  B is  greater  than  C 
the  conclusion  is  A is  greater  than  C.  Although  mathematics  is 
a deductive  logical  system,  induction,  seeing  many  examples 
and  drawing  conclusions  such  as  the  above  has  a vital  role  in 
creativity  and  the  discovery  method. 

One  concern  that  needed  to  be  addressed  was  the  question 
of  which  students  were  to  be  identified  to  participate  in  mathe- 
matics education  programs  such  as  UlCSM.  Howard  F.  Fehr 
responded  that  any  mathematics  program  which  was  "based  on 
individual  excellence,  on  the  opportunity  of  each  individual  to 
excel  to  his  highest  capacity  has  great  promise  of  successfully 
meeting  American  democracy  ideals. Equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  students  demanded  that  no  restriction  be  applied  to 
students  who  exhibited  interest,  talent,  and  motivation  to 


^Gertrude  Hendrix,  "Developing  a Logical  Concept  in  Elementary 
Mathematics,"  The  Mathematics  Teacher  AB,  12  (December  1955):  542-47. 
Howard  F.  Fehr,  "The  Goal  is  Mathematics  for  All,"  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  56,  489  (January  1956):  109. 
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expand  their  mathematics  education.  If  smaller  schools  did  not 
offer  a wide  selection  of  mathematics  classes  or  if  teacher 
preparation  and  knowledge  limited  an  indepth  investigation  of 
advanced  concepts,  the  various  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  needed  to  reform  educational  policies  and  the  structure 
of  secondary  schools  to  enhance  the  opportunities  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Howard  F.  Fehr  stated:  "The  experimental  program  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  have  force  in  changing  college  prepara- 
tory programs  from  a traditional  to  a modern  one  both  in  spirit 
and  concept."  In  addition  the  UlCSM  program  attempted  to 
increase  the  number  of  less  able  students  enrolled  in  mathemat- 
ics classes.  UlCSM's  major  efforts  were  to  develop  textual 
materials  to  improve  student  attitudes  towards  mathematics 
and  to  generate  teacher  enthusiasm.  According  to  Fehr,  "These 
and  other  practices  are  giving  us  a workable  set  of  criteria  for 
establishment  of  a program  in  mathematics  education  for  all." 
Fehr  wanted  all  students  to  study  mathematics  according  to 
their  ability  and  interests,  not  being  forced  into  any  one  track.  ^ ^ 

Fehr  wanted  each  secondary  school  to  provide  four  years 
of  high  school  mathematics  with  various  grouping  or  tracks. 
Above  all,  Fehr  stressed  that  a student  must  understand  content 
in  order  to  advance  because  mathematics  was  an  organized 
structure  of  knowledge  which  demanded  skills  and  concepts  to 
improve  one's  understanding.  He  also  considered  it  vital  to  know 
mathematics  because  so  many  quantitative  situations  existed 
in  daily  life  and  within  other  academic  fields.  Mathematics  was 
both  a way  of  thinking  that  described  the  universe  and  also  an 
area  of  knowledge  that  was  intrinsically  valuable.^ ^ 

Beberman  stated,  in  his  Harvard  lecture  of  1 958,  that  some 
seventeen  hundred  students  had  participated  in  UlCSM's  pro- 
gram. They  represented  a dozen  pilot  secondary  schools  from 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Massachusetts  with  forty  participating 
teachers.  Although  some  six  years  into  the  program,  Beberman 
still  considered  his  classroom  courses  as  being  underdeveloped. 


1 1 Ibid.,  1 10. 

12  Ibid.,  111-20. 
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He  believed  that  any  new  curriculum  must  not  be  developed 
within  a vacuum,  but  it  must  consider  the  practical  needs  of  the 
student  and  the  expectations  of  the  traditional  courses.  How- 
ever, to  really  understand  mathematics,  the  student  needed  to 
use  the  discovery  method  and  develop  precise  language.  With 
precision  of  language,  the  student  would  have  the  ability  to 
explain  his  discoveries. 

To  illustrate  the  concept  of  precise  language,  Beberman 
discussed  the  mathematical  entity,  number,  since  he  believed 
mathematical  Instruction  was  "frought  with  linguistic  difficul- 
ties."^^ It  was  critical  that  the  student  know  the  logical  distinc- 
tion between  a number  and  a numeral.  The  number  is  the 
abstract  concept  or  idea  while  the  numeral  is  the  symbol  which 
characterizes  the  idea.  Aware  of  the  logical  distinction,  the 
student  would  have  little  difficulty  accepting  the  use  of  letter 
in  algebraic  statements.  Perhaps  the  student  would  then  ques- 
tion what  truly  was  a number. 

Basic  to  the  UICSM  program  was  the  use  of  the  discovery 
method.  After  content  was  selected,  the  writers  then  developed 
directions  for  the  teacher  and  lessons  for  the  students  to  assist 
in  the  discovery  of  principles  and  rules.  This  was  used  in  the 
development  of  signed  numbers.  A student  found  it  much  easier 
to  identify  and  use  numbers  than  to  know  and  to  verbalize  the 
concept  of  number.  Only  with  skill  and  precise  language  can  a 
student  give  a clear  verbalization  to  his  discoveries.  Since 
verbalization  of  the  discoveries  was  difficult,  UICSM  recom- 
mended delaying  it.  Beberman  considered  this  recommendation 
an  important  characteristic  of  UICSM 's  program. 

The  outstanding  contributions  to  mathematics  education 
achieved  by  UICSM  under  Max  Beberman  reached  far  beyond 
curriculum  revisions.  Very  evident  from  the  textual  materials 
produced,  were  the  structural  strengths  of  this  revolutionary 
attempt  to  revitalize  secondary  mathematics  education.  With 
emphasis  on  the  discovery  approach  to  the  classroom  lesson, 
UICSM  wanted  students  to  understand  the  basic  importance  of 
language,  logic,  and  consistency  within  the  whole  of  mathemat- 


^ 3 Beberman,  An  Emerging  Program,  13. 
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ics.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  university  and  secondary 
educators  who  united  with  mathematicians,  scientists,  and 
business  people,  UlCSM  discussed,  developed,  and  actuated  an 
experimental  approach  to  secondary  mathematics  which  was 
tested  by  pilot  schools,  revised,  rewritten,  and  retested.  As 
Beberman  said,  the  purpose  of  UlCSM  was  to  improve  secon- 
dary mathematics  education,  "to  bring  mathematics  into  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  and  to  encourage  the  learner  to 
discover." 

Among  UlCSM' s expanded  efforts  were  to:  clarify  mathe- 
matical language,  emphasize  logical  equivalence,  develop  con- 
tinuity within  mathematics,  expand  teacher  preparation  and 
inservice  education,  introduce  programmed  learning,  and  enrich 
mathematics  education  through  expanded  applications  of 
mathematics.  Any  one  of  these  contributions  was  a noteworthy 
achievement.  However,  as  Diliberto  stated,  UlCSM  brought  to 
mathematics  education  serious  investigation.  From  such  inves- 
tigation change  was  possible.  Change  moved  from  a desirable 
goal  to  an  actual  accomplishment.  This  contribution  lifted  the 
whole  of  the  mathematics  community  from  a sluggish  exist- 
ence. Stagnation  in  mathematics  education  need  never  happen 
again.  Mathematics  educators  accepted  the  need  to  remove, 
revitalize,  and  reform.  The  very  fear  to  change  the  existing 
approaches  and  curriculum  of  mathematics  education  was 
removed  with  the  innovative  experimental  programs  of  UlCSM. 


Beberman  and  Vaughan,  High  School  Mathematics,  162. 
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The  Evolution  of  tiie  General 
Science  Course  in  Secondary 
Education  as  a Product  of  the 
Progressive  Movement 


Roger  Nosal 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


Intfoduction 


Of  all  the  institutions  that  endured  reform  and  significant 
reorientation,  American  education  experienced  the  most 
enduring  and  profound  impact  of  the  Progressive  Movement. 
Schools  became  the  laboratories  in  which  educators  attempted 
to  redefine  and  refine  educational  purposes  and  methods  and 
create  improved  and  integrated  programs  for  learning.  Curricula 
were  modified  to  reflect  a "liberal  smattering  of  subjects  and 
study  areas." ^ Educational  aims  were  redirected  from  the  tradi- 
tional purposes  of  classical  training  and  essentialist  preparation 
toward  educating  for  the  improvement  of  American  society.  In 
a number  of  disciplines  the  focus  of  content  and  the  method  of 


^ Frederic  William  Farrar,  Essays  on  Libera!  Education  (London:  MacMillan, 
1967),  146. 
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instruction  directly  reflected  the  Progressive  attitude  toward 
practical  social  application.  In  particular,  instruction  in  the 
unpopular  and  differentiated  science  curriculum  at  the  secon- 
dary level  found  renewed  emphasis  and  direction.  Although  the 
value  of  a scientific  education  was  not  generally  disputed  by 
Progressive  educators,  questions  regarding  its  collective  pur- 
pose in  the  general  curriculum  and  its  fragmentary  organization 
into  specialized  areas  of  study  provoked  reform  both  in  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  three  major  science  disciplines: 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology.^  Along  with  attempts  to  reform 
these  subjects  separately,  progressive  educators  advocated 
adoption  of  a unified  course  called  "General  Science,"  particu- 
larly designed  for  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Although  attempts 
to  link  scientific  contributions  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life 
were  pursued  separately  in  each  of  the  special  science  disci- 
plines, the  Progressive  desire  for  practical,  integrated,  and  social 
emphasis  inspired  the  introduction  of  the  "General  Science" 
course  in  secondary  education.  The  evolution  of  the  "General 
Science"  course  during  the  early  years  of  Progressive  education, 
1 890  - 1 920,  will  be  addressed  in  the  following  remarks. 


Philosophical  and  Historical  Context  of 
Progressive  Education 


The  period  preceding  Progressivism  in  America  coincided 
with  and  bore  some  relation  to  the  Victorian  Era  in  England. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Victorian  Era  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
development  of  scientific  education  had  become  prominent 
fixtures  in  American  educational  curricula.  To  many  historians 
"Victorian  Science"  reflected  not  only  the  achievement  of 


^J.  E.  Kirkwood,  "The  Case  of  General  Science,"  Education  40  (November 
1919):  159;  G.  M.  Ruch,  "General  Science  in  the  University  High  School, 
Eugene,  Oregon,"  The  School  Review  26  (June  1918):  394-95;  E.  Lewis, 
"General  Science  In  Iowa  High  Schools,"  The  School  Review  24  (June  1916): 
427. 
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Charles  Darwin's  evolution  theory  over  religious  dogma  but  a 
notorious  allegiance  to  materialism  as  progenitor  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution.®  The  conscience  for  this  Victorian  pragmatism 
toward  science  was  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  As  the  leading  promoter  of  social  Darwinism,  he 
believed  social  progress  was  subject  to  processes  of  evolution 
that  were  independent  of  human  intervention.  According  to 
Spencer,  social  evolution  operated  on  scientific  principles  that 
humans  were  incapable  of  manipulating.  However  by  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  science,  humans  could  learn  to  adapt  to  the 
environment  they  were  powerless  to  change.^  For  this  reason, 
Spencer  advocated  a curriculum  that  adhered  to  scientific 
principles  intended  to  teach  adaptation,  or  in  his  words,  ensure 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  This  rigidly  conservative  philosophy, 
which  fostered  increased  commitments  to  science  education  in 
specific  scientific  disciplines,  e.g.,  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  physiology,  provoked  scientific  evaluation  of  philosophy  of 
education  and  of  society  as  well. 

Nowhere  did  Spencer's  philosophy  have  as  profound  an 
ideological  impact  as  in  the  United  States.  Conservative  indus- 
trialists pointed  to  social  Darwinism  to  justify  competitive  free 
enterprise  and  forestall  social  reforms  that  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  their  capitalistic  operations  and  opportunities.  How- 
ever by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Progressive  movement 
challenged  the  repressive  adaptational  role  that  Spencer  claimed 
characterized  the  extent  of  social  will.  The  Progressives  recog- 
nized an  intuitive  purpose  behind  social  evolution,  and  insisted 
that  it  be  manifested  toward  the  betterment  of  society,  in  their 
view  human  reason  could  affect  change  in  social  conditions  and 
not  be  merely  resigned  to  function  for  survival  or  adaptation. 
The  implications  for  education  were  significant  in  redirecting  its 
aim  as  an  instrument  for  the  progress  and  reform  of  society.  As 


^Gordon  Wynne  Roderick,  Education  and  Industry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 
The  English  Disease  (New  York:  Longman,  1 978),  6-7.;  Charles  Austin  Beard, 
ed.,  A Century  of  Progress  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1933),  313. 
^James  T.  Kloppenberg,  Uncertain  Victory:  Social  Democracy  and 
Progressivism  in  &Jropean  and  American  Thought,  1870  -1920  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1986),  21-23. 
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John  Dewey  suggested  in  1 897,  "education  was  the  fundamen- 
tal method  of  social  progress  and  reform  . . . the  teacher  is 
engaged  not  simply  in  the  training  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
formation  of  proper  social  life" 

Although  Dewey's  reformist  perspective  contradicted  the 
purpose  behind  Spencer's  educational  philosophy,  he  neverthe- 
less regarded  the  pragmatic  value  of  science  as  essential  to 
learning.  Establishing  unity,  integrating  social  processes,  and 
fostering  a sense  of  community  represented  the  amelioration  of 
the  individualistic  and  fragmented  social  stratification  produced 
by  the  materialistic  abuses  of  industrialism  and  competition. 
Education  was  the  vehicle  for  remediating  the  social  by-products 
of  an  irresponsible  capitalism  legitimized  by  Spencerian  philoso- 
phy. Dewey  envisioned  the  school  as  an  "embryonic  social 
community  active  with  types  of  occupation  that  reflect  the  life 
of  the  larger  society,  and  permeated  throughout  with  the  spirit 
of  art,  history,  and  science."® 

In  essence,  with  a transformation  in  its  philosophy,  educa- 
tion was  gradually  restructured  to  reflect  social  needs  and 
modem  innovations.  However,  in  spite  of  social  responsibility 
regarded  as  imperative  to  its  purpose,  American  education 
retained  the  self-sufficient,  rugged  individualistic  perspective 
inherent  in  its  cultural  tradition  and  development.  In  fact,  John 
Dewey  recognized  the  convergence  of  social  consciousness 
with  individual  freedom,  and  his  perception  of  education  relied 
on  "both  the  individualistic  and  the  socialistic  ideals.  It  [educa- 
tion! is  duly  individual  because  it  recognizes  the  formation  of  a 
certain  character  as  the  only  genuine  basis  of  right  living."  Many 
Progressives,  especially  those  on  the  fringes  of  the  Progressive 
Movement,  tended  to  condemn  the  individualism  that  spawned 
competition  and  differentiated  society.  Progressive  educators 
during  this  period  recognized  the  value  and  practical  necessity 
in  promoting  some  semblance  of  self-interest.  Appropriately, 


^ Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  The  Transformation  of  the  School  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1961),  100. 

® Cremin,  The  Transformation  of  the  School,  122-26;  Cremin,  Traditions  of 
American  Education  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1 976),  94. 
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both  ideals  found  their  way  into  pragmatic  educational  reforms 
and  were  particularly  indispensable  to  innovations  in  secondary 
school  curriculums/ 

Public  high  schools  located  in  cities  in  northern  industrial- 
ized states  prior  to  1 890  typically  offered  a restricted  range  of 
subjects  divided  into  two  programs  labeled  Classical  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Classical  program,  derived  from  the  traditional  Latin 
grammar  school-frequently  considered  archaic  scholarship  in- 
tended to  prepare  a student  for  intellectual  leadership  in  the 
church  and  other  professions  as  well  as  a preparation  for 
college-lasted  three  years  and  offered  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics in  addition  to  geography,  English  grammar,  and  ancient 
history.  The  English  program,  developed  by  private  academies 
years  earlier  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  a growing  commercial 
interest  and  demands  for  practical  utility,  generally  lasted  four 
years  and  included  literature,  philosophy,  modern  languages, 
bookkeeping,  and  those  subjects  necessary  to  the  preparation 
for  "general  business  life."  Establishment  of  high  schools  in 
southern  cities  was  slower  than  in  the  north;  high  schools  in 
rural  areas  were  scarce  and  often  integrated  with  elementary 
schools.  Regardless  of  this  curriculum  outline,  high  schools 
between  1 865  and  1 890  tend  to  defy  general  categorization, 
in  part,  because  the  curricula  represented  wide  diversity  influ- 
enced by  local  commercial  interests,  demands  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  specific  needs  peculiar  to  given  geographical  areas. 
Another  reason  was  the  lack  of  universal  agreement  about  the 
purpose  for  education  and  the  importance  of  unified  subject 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  practical  utility.^ 

A number  of  factors  perpetuated  the  evolution  of  the 
curriculum,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  growth  of  organized 
knowledge.  Although  it  was  particularly  significant  in  the  devel- 


^ Kloppenberg,  Uncertain  Victory,  374;  Cremin,  Traditions  of  American 
Education,  157;  Kloppenberg,  Uncertain  Victory,  375-76. 

® Edward  A.  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School  (New  York:  Harper 
& Row,  1 964),  4-6;  R.  Freeman  Butts  and  Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  A History  of 
Education  in  American  Culture  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1953), 
123-25  & 275-76;  John  Patrick  Diggins,  "Republicanism  and  Progressivism," 
American  Quarterly  ZT  (Fall  1985):  583. 
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opment  of  specific  subjects  from  traditionally  broad  disciplines, 
e.g.,  physical  sciences  derived  from  philosophy,  the  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge  tended  to  realign  previously  cloudy  distinc- 
tions between  subject  areas  into  distinct  and  useful  parcels  of 
knowledge.  This  further  clarified  attitudes  toward  the  role  for 
knowledge  not  only  in  terms  of  its  practical  usefulness  but  as 
a means  of  self-cultivation.  Consequently,  such  qualified  atti- 
tudes frequently  determined  whether  or  not  a student  attended 
school  and  what  was  taught  in  the  school.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  politics  as  well  as  the  growing  popular  senti- 
ment toward  scientific  interest  which  characterized  the  period. 
As  Freeman  Butts  and  Lawrence  Cremin  have  keenly  observed: 

Spelling,  geography,  history,  government,  constitutional 
law,  and  any  number  of  other  subjects  were  demanded  as 
"preparation  for  citizenship."  Furthermore,  such  areas  as 
natural  science,  natural  history,  physical  training  and  draw- 
ing ..  . were  urged  as  vitally  necessary  to  a "complete" 
common  education-one  that  would  yield  a truly  "liberal 
spirit"  and  "trained  character."  Generally,  such  demands  for 
expansion  reflected  an  attempt  broadly  to  educate  for 
citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  new  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  people.^ 

The  demands  for  a practical  or  functional  curriculum  also 
tended  to  conflict  with  the  more  traditional  requirements  for 
college  admission.  The  relationship  between  colleges  and  high 
schools  was  not  clearly  established.  Prior  to  1890,  admission 
to  college  was  principally  based  on  examinations  in  a narrow 
range  of  subjects.  Required  subjects  for  college  preparation, 
although  frequently  vague  in  focus,  were  offered  by  private 
academies  from  which  most  colleges  drew  their  students. 
"College  bound  students,  however,  constituted  a minority  group 
in  the  high  schools  of  1890,"  according  to  Edward  Krug.  They 
made  up  only  1 4.4  percent  of  all  private  and  public  students  in 
1889-1890.  When  considered  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  students  that  actually  graduated  in  that  year,  3.5  percent, 
the  number  of  students  being  served  by  college  based  curricu- 


® Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of  Education  in  American  Culture,  1 79-84,  213. 
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lums  was  very  small.  Indeed,  when  compared  to  the  estimated 
population  of  high  school  age  students  in  America  for  1889- 
1 890,  the  value  of  the  college  oriented  curriculum  applied  to  a 
very  select,  0.2  percent.^® 

The  salient  features  of  philosophical  and  historical  rele- 
vance preceding  Progressive  reforms  set  the  stage  for  unified 
standards  in  public  education,  instilled  in  the  high  school  the 
responsibility  for  exercising  and  preparing  the  "social  con- 
science," and  sponsored  a variety  of  innovations  and  reoriented 
programs.  Demands  for  more  functionally  oriented  courses  and 
requirements  in  a "core  of  practical  knowledge"  began  to 
emerge  during  the  1 890's  as  the  Progressive  movement  mate- 
rialized. According  to  Rexford  Tug  well, 

new  subjects  were  introduced  so  rapidly  as  to  lead  to  a 
universal  four-year  program,  to  electives,  to  parallel  courses, 
and  to  a differentiation  among  schools  themselves:  we  now 
[1934]  have  technical,  cultural,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
high  schools. 


Progfosshfe  Changes  in  Curricuiunt 

In  addition  to  the  historical  events  that  anticipated  Progres- 
sive reforms  and  the  Progressive  philosophical  response  to 
laissez-faire  social  policies,  progress  in  American  education  was 
influenced  by  other  factors.  Two  ideas  imported  from  Germany 
influenced  Progressive  tendencies.  The  first,  German  idealism, 
transformed  sectarian  orthodoxies  into  a nondenominational 
Christian  outlook  reflected  in  Protestant  Evangelicalism  associ- 
ated with  Progressivism.  As  alluded  to  earlier,  this  ethical 


^®Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  8;  Edward  A.  Krug,  The 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  (HevnYorV.’.  Harper  & Brothers,  1960),  30;  Carl 
G.  F.  Franzen,  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1955),  76-77,  79. 

"'"'Rexford  G.  Tugwell  and  Leon  H.  Keyseriing,  Redirecting  Education  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1 934),  42. 
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transcendentalism  motivated  American  educators  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  toward  adopting  a critical  and  rational  ide- 
alism for  education.  As  Cremin  made  clear,  the  rationalization 
of  Christian  spirituality  with  the  scientific  world  resembled  the 
rationalization  of  the  individual  with  society.  However,  like  the 
Spencerian  view  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  adaptation 
and  survival,  the  practical  applications  in  education  often  ran 
counter  to  more  moderate  social  pragmatism  manifested  in 
integration  and  a sense  of  community. 

This  was  most  evident  in  Dewey's  disdain  for  the  dualistic 
approach  to  education,  particularly  in  high  school  education,  in 
which  practical  utilitarian  training  in  the  form  of  manual  and 
vocational  programs-advocated  by  vocational  reformers  like 
Calvin  Woodward-was  pitted  against  the  pursuit  of  academic 
subjects.  As  previously  mentioned,  Dewey  advocated  an  inte- 
grated approach  rather  than  the  divided,  individualistic  ap- 
proaches frequently  forwarded  by  the  dualists.  Nevertheless 
dualism  in  less  fragmented  form  found  support  from  William  T. 
Harris  and  others  who  supported  essentialism  in  education  and 
sought  to  find  utility  in  the  necessity  of  education.  This  transi- 
tional approach  to  education  facilitated  the  introduction  of 
Progressive  innovations  in  practical  science  and  the  proposals 
endorsed  by  influential  groups  like  the  Committee  of  Ten.^® 

The  second  German  influence  centered  on  discipline  and 
professionalism.  The  German  Research  Model  had  inspired 
American  educators  with  the  need  to  professionalize  teachers 
and  teaching  in  order  to  transform  education  into  a disciplined 
system  of  social  reform.  What  had  become  organized  in  the 
German  Research  Model  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  clearly  an  outward  manifestation  of  a scientific  people.  As 


^ ^Kloppenberg,  Uncertain  Victory,  20-21;  Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of 
Education  in  American  Culture.  328-30;  Cremin,  The  Transformation  of  the 
School,  14-19. 

^ ® Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  293-94;  Butts  and  Cremin, 
A History  of  Education  in  American  Culture,  330;  Cremin,  The 
Transformation  of  the  School,  1 6-20;  Edward  A.  Krug,  ed.,  Charles  W.  EHot 
and  Popular  Education  (New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia 
University,  1961),  13-14. 
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Norman  Lockyer,  the  editor  of  Nature,  observed  in  1870;  "It  is 
this  great  truth  that  the  Germans,  above  all  other  nations,  if  not 
alone  among  nations,  have  thoroughly  realized  and  applied" 
science  and  the  scientific  method.  The  German  educational 
system,  its  laboratories,  and  scientific  achievements  were  rec* 
ognized  as  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  American 
educators  admired  the  efficient  and  organized  scientific  com- 
munity established  by  the  Germans  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  material  resources  and  utilize  technology  effectively.  In  their 
effort  to  improve  science  education,  physical  science  classes 
were  occasionally  modelled  on  German  scientific  methods.^ 

Apart  from  these  influences  on  ideas,  what  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  schools  did  not  immediately  reflect  the  intention 
of  the  innovations.  During  the  1 890’s,  integration  of  disciplines, 
introduction  of  new  methods,  and  redirection  of  the  curriculum 
were  recommended  by  committees  organized  to  determine 
appropriate  reform.  However,  the  lingering  controversy  about 
the  purpose  for  curriculum  changes  continued  to  hamper  these 
efforts.  One  of  the  more  controversial  considerations  had  to  do 
with  the  "uniformity  of  prescribed  programs"  in  secondary 
education.^® 

The  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  in  1892  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  organize  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  curriculum  in  secondary  schools.  This  committee 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  included  college 
presidents  and  educators  from  around  the  country,  the  most 
outspoken  member  being  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
College.  The  question  of  uniformity  was  not  formally  the 
purpose  for  appointing  the  Committee  of  Ten  but  was  clearly 
behind  the  intentions  for  its  creation.  It  arose  in  response  to 
demands  for  uniformity  of  college  admission  requirements. 


1 ^George  Haines,  Essays  on  German  Influence  Upon  English  Education  and 
Science,  1850-1919  (New  London:  Connecticut  College,  1969),  53;  Lord 
Sydenham,  "Education,  Science  and  Leadership",  Science  48  (November 
1918):  479;  W,  S.  Franklin  and  Barry  McNutt,  "Education  After  the  War", 
Science  44  (December  1916),  842;  Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of  Education 
in  American  Culture,  448. 

^®Krug,  Charles  W.  EHot  and  Popular  Education,  8. 
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Because  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  attending 

college  was  a small  fraction  of  the  total  high  school  population, 

high  school  administrators  found  it  difficult  to  justify  programs 

geared  toward  college  preparation.  Although  they  recognized 

the  difficulty  of  their  recommendation,  the  members  of  the 

Committee  of  T en  did  not  believe  that  subjects  in  the  high  school 

should  be  treated  differently  for  students  planning  to  attend 

college  or  some  other  school  relative  to  those  students  who 

16 

were  not.  An  excerpt  from  their  report  states  their  rationale. 

Secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  taken  as  a whole, 
do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
colleges.  Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  go  to  college  or  scientific  schools.  Their 
main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life  that  small 
proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  country-a  proportion 
small  in  number,  but  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation-who  show  themselves  able  to  profit  by  an  education 
prolonged  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  whose  parents  are 
able  to  support  them  while  they  remain  so  long  at  school.  . 

. . The  preparation  of  a few  pupils  for  college  or  scientific 
school  should  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school  be  incidental, 
and  not  the  principal  object.^  ^ 

The  Committee  stipulated,  however,  that  standards  in  the 
designs  of  curricula  and  implementation  of  coherent  subject 
matter  would  ultimately  provide  some  uniformity.  Furthermore, 
they  suggested  the  reorganization  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
to  reflect  some  semblance  of  unity  that  might  serve  as  a 
standard. 

A college  might  say-We  will  accept  for  admission  any 
groups  of  studies  taken  from  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme, provided  that  the  sum  of  the  studies  in  each  of  the 
four  years  amounts  to  the  sum  of  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  or 
twenty  periods  a week-as  may  be  thought  best--and  pro- 
vided, further  than  in  each  year  at  least  four  of  the  subjects 


^ ® Ibid.,  86-87;  Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of  Education  in  American  Culture, 
390;  Krug,  Charles  W.  Eiiot  and  Popular  Education,  8;  Krug,  The  Secondary 
School  Curriculum,  1 34. 

^^Krug,  Charles  W.  Eiiot  and  Popular  Education,  96-97. 
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presented  shall  have  been  pursued  at  least  three  periods  a 
week,  and  that  at  least  three  of  the  subjects  shall  have  been 
pursued  three  years  or  more.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
reckoning,  natural  history,  geography,  meteorology  and 
astronomy  might  be  grouped  together  as  one  subject.  Every 
youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent  four  years  in 
studying  a few  subjects  thoroughly;  and,  on  the  theory  that 
all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educa- 
tional rank  for  purposes  of  admission  to  college,  it  would 
make  no  difference  what  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the 
programme--he  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training.^® 

In  essence,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  were 
advocating  a tracking  system  that  would  accomplish  several 
important  functions.  The  curriculum  was  grouped  into  tracks 
within  which  subjects  were  chosen.  These  patterns  included 
Classical  and  Latin-Scientific  both  of  which  required  Latin, 
Modern  Languages,  and  English.  Since  two  of  the  tracks  did  not 
require  Latin,  the  committee  repudiated  the  need  for  classics  as 
a college  requirement.  Although  the  committee  did  not  present 
uniform  criteria,  they  also  did  not  endorse  the  distinction 
between  college  preparatory  and  non-college  preparatory  pro- 
grams fostered  by  the  earlier  division  of  high  schools  into 
Classical  and  English  departments.  This  was  a new  way  of 
looking  at  the  high  school  and  led  to  a number  of  innovations 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  consolidation  of  subjects  and 
the  expansion  of  programs.  While  It  opened  the  door  to  new 
methods  for  teaching  and  organizing  content,  the  committee's 
recommendation  validated  the  value  of  the  high  school.  As  Krug 
pointed  out,  "Preparation  for  college  as  regarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  was  something  no  different  from  a valid  definition 
of  a good  high  school  education  in  and  of  its  own  right." 

Additional  committees  were  organized  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  specific  programs,  e.g.,  the  Committee  on  College 


18  Ibid.,  98. 

18  Ibid.,  90-93;  Kaig,  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  136;  Franzen, 
Foundations  of  Secondary  Education,  92-95;  Krug,  The  Secondary  School 
Curriculum,  136. 
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-Entrance  Requirements,  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  CRSE,Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
in  Education, etc.,  and  in  1 897,  the  final  report  by  one  of  these, 
the  CRSE,  recommended  the  following  program  in  secondary 
education: 

The  major  categories  of  study  presented  were: 

English 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literature-including  Greek 
History,  Civics,  Economics 
Mathematics-algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry 
Sciences-physical  geography,  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry^® 

The  program  offered  secondary  schooling  regardless  of  the 
pupil's  destination  and  was  designed  for  preparing  the  student 
for  life.  In  addition,  the  report  provided  policy  recommendations 
that  included  a series  of  constants  or  core  courses  required  for 
all  students  with  the  remainder  to  be  filled  by  freely  chosen 
electives.  The  recommendations  included: 


Foreign  Languages  and  Literature  4 years 

Mathematics  2 years 

English  2 years 

History  1 year 

Science  1 year^^ 


This  simplified  the  curriculum  considerably  by  instituting  a 
modicum  of  standardization  and  also  eliminated  the  need  to 
evaluate  parallel  courses  of  study  for  college  entrance  require- 
ments. What  this  meant  for  the  science  curriculum  was  quite 
compelling,  since  the  relationship  between  science  education 
and  preparation  for  life  was  not  entirely  defined. 


20  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  141 . 

21  Ibid.,  142. 
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Science  Curriculum  and  the  General 
Science  Course 


The  achievements  born  of  scientific  inquiry  from  the  time 
of  the  Enlightenment  to  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century 
altered  the  nature  of  human  existence  and  ushered  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  questions  about  natural  phenomena.  In  fact,  it  was 
and  is  the  question  of  how  not  so  much  why  that  really  makes 
science  a unique  field  of  study.  It  is  in  descriptions,  as  Rexford 
Tugwell  and  Leon  Keyserling  suggest,  that  science  becomes  so 
enlightening. 

A student  for  instance,  when  asked  why  a stone  falls  is  apt 
to  reply,  "Because  of  the  law  of  gravity."  Careful  analysis 
will,  however,  compel  him  to  admit  that  the  law  of  gravity 
is  nothing  but  a generalized  description  of  how  things  fall, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  saying  that  a description  of  how 
things  fell  makes  a stone  fall.^^ 

As  significant  an  impact  as  science  had  on  the  development 
of  humanity,  its  relative  importance  as  a subject  worth  learning, 
either  for  its  method  or  for  the  knowledge  of  its  content,  was 
not  entirely  appreciated.  Not  until  1 854  when  Herbert  Spencer 
proclaimed  that  the  knowledge  of  most  worth  was  science,  did 
the  subject  receive  much  educational  respect.  Spencer  ex- 
pressed confidence  and  optimism  in  the  power  of  science,  and 
he  saw  in  its  method  the  means  for  practical  and  useful 
application  toward  any  human  endeavor.  John  Dewey  was  also 
impressed  by  the  scientific  method,  but  he  saw  in  it  the  power 
for  solving  society's  problems  and  used  it  as  a process  oriented 
method  to  integrate  all  forms  of  knowledge.  This  was  an  often 
repeated  theme  of  Dewey's  that  seemed  most  cogent  in  its 
treatment  in  Democracy  and  Education. 

With  respect  then,  to  both  the  humanistic  and  naturalistic 
studies,  education  should  take  its  departure  from  this  close 
interdependence.  It  should  aim  not  at  keeping  science  as  a 


22 Tugwell  and  Keyserling,  Redirecting  Education,  202-03. 
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study  of  nature  apart  from  literature  as  a record  of  human 
interest,  but  at  cross-fertilizing  both  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  various  human  disciplines  such  as  history,  literature, 
economics  and  politics.  ...  A large  part  of  the  comparative 
ineffectiveness  of  the  teaching  of  ^e  sciences,  for  those 
who  never  become  scientific  specialists,  is  the  result  of  a 
separation  which  is  unavoidable  when  one  begins  with 
technically  organized  subject  matter. . . . Too  often  the  pupil 
comes  out  with  a smattering  which  is  too  superficial  to  be 
scientific  and  too  technical  to  be  applicable  to  ordinary 
affairs. 

To  a large  extent  Dewey  was  concerned  with  preparing  pupils 
to  think.  Science  was  not  merely  useful  in  its  specialized 
command  of  the  processes  operating  in  nature,  but  in  its  method 
of  discerning,  describing,  and  observing  all  that  connected 
humans  to  the  world.  In  this  respect  the  scientific  method  was 
a valuable  tool  for  social  studies  as  well. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  who  valued  a scientific  education 
sought  to  train  students  in  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method.^"*  It  was  precisely  this  type  of  training,  the  acquisition 
of  skills  in  observing,  describing,  recording,  and  inferring,  that 
Charles  Eliot  intended  for  the  science  curriculum  in  secondary 
education.  As  Krug  indicated,  Eliot  believed 

The  ability  of  the  adult  to  get  information  depended  on  his 
training.  Proper  training  could  not  easily  be  had  outside  the 
school.  It  was  critically  necessary  for  pupils  not  bound  for 
college  to  get  all  the  training  they  could  while  they  had  the 
chance. 

Training  the  mind  to  reason  analytically  or  disciplining  the  mind 
through  proper  stimulus  of  "mental  functions"  was  considered 
a worthy  objective  of  science  courses.  Although  certainly 
effective  in  the  specific  sciences,  developing  mental  discipline 


23  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York:  MacMillan,  1926), 
334-35. 

24 W.  H.  Brock,  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  the  Teaching  of  Science,  1880-1930 
(London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1973),  16-27. 

25  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  204. 
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by  training  in  the  scientific  method  was  seen  as  a prominent 
function  of  the  general  science  course  as  well.^® 

What  value  the  General  Science  course  would  serve  in  the 
high  school  was  a matter  of  opinion  during  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  remains  a matter  for  speculation  today. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  science  course,  although  evident  as 
far  back  as  1900,  "when  an  example  of  it  was  reported  in 
practice  at  the  high  school  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,”  evolved  into 
a popular  and  permanent  fixture  in  1 920s  America.  In  principle 
it  developed  out  of  a need  to  provide,  in  the  words  of  W.  H. 
Brock,  "a  common  core  of  factual  information  which  covered 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  everyday  life  and  familiar  experi- 
ence, and  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  everyone's  knowl- 
edge." Philosophically,  the  course  was  really  meant  to  be 
flexible,  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  society  and  reflect  the 
interaction  of  nature  with  society.  A course  in  general  science 
was  also  supposed  to  establish  and  foster  correlative  relation- 
ships between  science  and  the  other  disciplines  in  order  to 
emphasize  continuity  in  the  nature  of  scientific  discovery. 

In  some  high  schools  in  the  early  1900's,  a physical 
geography  course,  the  predecessor  to  general  science,  served 
as  an  introduction  to  science  methods  intended  for  college 
preparation,  while  in  others  "general  science"  was  a regarded 
as  having  "relatively  little  value  in  preparing  for  collegiate  work." 
There  were  those  who  regarded  general  science  as  necessary 
for  students  who  did  not  plan  to  attend  college.  They  saw  the 
value  of  scientific  principles  and  knowledge  at  the  secondary 
level  as  indispensable  to  living.  In  a practical  sense,  demand  for 
the  general  science  course  realigned  its  function  as  both  a 
survey  of  topics  relevant  to  every  student's  complete  education 
and  an  introductory  course  in  the  science  sequence.  However, 
this  was  not  realized  until  after  1 920.^® 


26  Ibid.,  207;  Brock,  H.  £ Armstrong  and  the  Teaching  of  Science,  209;  Otis 
W.  Caldwell,  "General  Science  or  Special  Science”,  The  School  Review  2Z 
(February  1915):  135. 

27  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  372;  Brock,  H.  £.  Armstrong 
and  the  Teaching  of  Science,  5. 

28  Frank  K.  Foster,  "Science  in  the  Accredited  High  School  in  Washington", 
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Prior  to  1 920  interest  in  general  education  in  science,  and 
for  that  matter,  science  in  general  education,  was  waning.  The 
enrollment  in  high  school  science  courses  between  1 900  and 
1915  dropped  by  20  percent.  This  was  substantial  in  all  of  the 
science  courses  offered  but  particularly  devastating  in  physical 
geography,  the  precursor  to  general  science.  In  its  attempt  to 
standardize  subject  matter,  the  NEA's  Committee  of  Ten  rec- 
ommended the  reorganization  of  many  discrete,  special  science 
courses  into  a more  comprehensive  "general"  course  which  they 
named  Physical  Geography.  Physical  geography  was  an  exten- 
sion of  elementary  general  science  that  combined  the  subjects 
of  geography,  geology,  and  meteorology  and  was  intended  for 
first  year  high  school  students  as  an  intermediate  treatment  of 
scientific  methods  of  observation,  description  and  inference. 
However,  these  courses  were  neither  popular  with  students  nor 
successful  in  their  preparation  because  they  were  regarded  as 
superficial.  Their  failure  was  also  attributed  to  a lack  of  adapt- 
ability on  the  part  of  teachers  with  respect  to  materials  and 
methods.  In  fact,  all  of  the  science  courses  suffered  a crisis  in 
popularity  that  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  their  lack 
of  practicality,  description,  and  relation  to  common  people.^® 
In  response  to  this  slump  in  enrollments,  "along  with 
attempts  to  reform  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  as  separate 
subjects"  efforts  were  made  to  create  a practical  and  descriptive 
science  course.^®  In  1920,  the  NEA's  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  (CRSE)  through  its 
committee  on  science  under  the  chairmanship  of  Otis  W. 


The  School  Review  30  (June  1922):  427;  I.  Bernard  Cohen  and  Fletcher  G. 
Watson,  General  Education  in  Science  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1952),  141-42. 

Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  Science  in  General  Education 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century,  1938),  10;  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the 
American  High  School,  368-69;  H.  Seymour  Fowler,  Secondary  School 
Science  Teaching  Practices  (New  York:  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
Education,  1964),  3;  Earl  H.  McGrath,  ed..  Science  in  General  Education 
(Dubuque,  William  C.  Brown,  1 948),  382;  Commission  on  Secondary  School 
Curriculum,  Science  in  General  BJucation,  10;  Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the 
American  High  School,  369-70. 

30 Ibid.,  372-75. 
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Caldwell,  director  of  the  Lincoln  School  at  Columbia,  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  science  education  contributed  to  six  of  the 
Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  education  which  had  been  pre- 
sented two  years  earlier.®^  The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  Iden- 
tified the  aims  for  secondary  education  and  included: 

1 . health 

2.  command  of  fundamental  processes 

3.  worthy  home  membership 

4.  vocational  efficiency 

5.  civic  participation 

6.  worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

oo 

7.  ethical  character. 

With  the  exception  of  command  of  fundamental  processes, 
science  found  a place  and  a purpose  in  secondary  education. 
Furthermore,  the  commission's  report  indicated  that  science 
provided  pupils  with  "informal  values”  which  were  charac- 
terized as  a "large  body  of  facts  and  principles  of  significance 
in  the  home,  school,  and  community."  ^ Because  of  its  primary 
purpose,  general  science  was  relegated  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  the  sequence  for  the  high  school  science  curriculum 
began  with  biology,  followed  by  chemistry,  physics,  and  elec- 
tives. Interestingly  enough,  as  Krug  has  observed. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  recommendation  corresponded  to 
the  science  sequence  developed  in  the  high  schools  during 
the  late  1950s.  Schools  on  the  8-4  plan  were  advised  to 
place  general  science  in  the  ninth  grade,  biology  in  the  tenth, 
and  to  offer  the  same  range  of  electives  for  the  two  upper 
years. 


Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of  Education  in  American  Culture,  592;  Krug, 
The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  374;  Commission  on  Secondary 
School  Curriculum,  Science  in  General  Education,  1 1 . 

Butts  and  Cremin,  A History  of  Education  in  American  Culture,  592. 

Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  374. 
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Prior  to  the  recommendation  that  the  general  science 
course  be  placed  at  the  "junior  high  school"  level,  a number  of 
schools  since  1910,  had  reported  problems  in  both  methodology 
and  organization  with  their  respective  general  science  programs. 
From  a survey  of  Iowa  High  Schools  in  1916  it  was  startlingly 
clear  that  everything  from  a lack  of  consistent  and  effective 
teaching  methods  to  a proliferation  of  widely  divergent  text- 
books and  a conspicuous  lack  of  laboratory  or  field  exercises 
had  seriously  undermined  the  value  of  general  science 
courses.^^  It  was  concluded  that  administrators  and  science 
teachers  had  not  reached  consensus  about  the  value  of  general 
science  in  Iowa  high  schools.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  a 
1 922  report  on  science  in  accredited  high  schools  indicated  that 
the  most  popular  elective  science  course  was  the  general 
science  course  in  spite  of  offerings  in  biology,  botany,  chemis- 
try, physics,  physiology,  and  zoology.  The  reason  for  this  was 
attributed  to  the  more  practical  and  descriptive  content  and  the 
more  relevant  application  to  "the  material  world"  than  was 
offered  in  the  special  sciences.^^  From  a 1 91 8 study  of  general 
science  in  the  University  High  School  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  given 
at  the  eighth  grade  level,  the  most  effective  approach  involved 
"developing  a proper  pedagogical  method  of  instruction  ...  [in 
which]  the  laboratory  approach  to  science  study  and  the  induc- 
tive method"  were  coordinated  with  "problem  method  instruc- 
tion."38 

It  was  readily  apparent  that  for  the  general  science  course 
to  survive,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  its  content  organiza- 
tion were  of  the  utmost  importance.  Regardless  of  its  placement 
in  either  the  "junior  high  school"  or  senior  high  school  level,  the 
course  required  special  attention.  It  was  not  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  students  that  caused  problems  for  the  course,  but 
rather  lack  of  direction,  conviction,  and  methodology.  On  the 
contrary,  interest  in  science  among  the  general  public,  and  from 


Lewis,  "General  Science  in  Iowa  High  Schools,"  426-35. 

36|bid.,  434. 
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students  in  particular,  was  extremely  high  and  the  range  ex- 

39 

tremely  wide.  Unfortunately  for  educators,  this  interest  did 
not  necessarily  translate  to  better  science  education. 

One  of  the  most  significant  influences  that  hampered 
science  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  efforts  to  design 
and  implement  curriculum  changes  in  the  sciences  was  the 
steady  and  rapid  growth  in  the  student  population  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meeting  the  needs 
of  "all  the  people"  was  not  made  any  easier  when  school 
enrollments  increased  by  30-40  percent  between  1900- 
1930.^  The  difficulty  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
increases  were  accompanied  by  a 

lowering  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  general  level 
of  secondary  school  students,  a lowering  of  the  average 
academic  intelligence,  and  a shift  from  predominance  of 
students  destined  for  upper  middle  class  professions  to 
those  going  into  lower  middle  class  vocations  and  occupa- 
tions requiring  little  or  no  specific  academic  training.^^ 

In  response,  the  general  science  course  had  to  be  tailored  to  the 
levels  of  the  student  in  order  to  be  of  any  value,  and  the  values 
of  the  course  had  to  have  some  relevance  to  the  student  to  be 
taken  seriously.  In  this  way  the  general  science  course  repre- 
sented a convenient  compromise  between  the  advanced  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  special  sciences  which  were  clearly  intended 
for  preparation  for  higher  education  and  the  expressed  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a competent  and  practical  science  education 
for  all. 

Consequently  the  general  science  course  became  a kind  of 
medley  of  miscellaneous  values  and  topics  oriented  toward 
those  subjects  in  science  which  were  deemed  most  valuable  to 
the  student.  Taking  a cue  from  the  1920  bulletin  issued  by  the 


® ® Francis  Day  Curtis,  Some  Values  Derived  From  Extensive  Reading  of  General 
Science  (New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  1924), 
111-12. 

Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  Science  in  General  Vacation, 
10. 

Ibid.,  11. 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  recommended  by  the 
CRSE,  teachers  and  administrators  designed  the  aims  of  general 
science  curriculums  to  resemble  the  values  emphasized  in  the 
report.  Values  that  appealed  to  the  interests,  habits,  and  abilities 
of  students;  provided  methods  for  solving  problems;  stimulated 
direct  and  purposeful  activity;  fostered  command  of  facts  and 
principles  useful  in  homes,  school,  and  community;  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  cultural  and  aesthetic  activities.^^ 
The  general  science  course  emerged  as  both  the  representative 
of  scientific  values  and  the  watershed  between  the  serious 
study  of  science  and  the  socially  appreciative  aspect  of  scientific 
phenomena. 

Although  subtle  differences  between  general  science  and 
the  special  sciences  arose  in  the  methods  employed  to  teach 
them  and  in  the  organization  of  their  respective  subject  matter, 
in  the  beginning  they  were  virtually  identical  to  one  another. 
Naturally,  general  science  courses  initially  resembled  a compos- 
ite derived  largely  from  "blocks  of  content  from  specialized 
science  subjects"  and  typical  units  included  "astronomy,  biol- 

^ o 

ogy,  chemistry,  geology,  health  meteorology,  and  physics." 
The  advent  of  the  junior  high  school  movement  during  this 
period  not  only  helped  establish  general  science  as  a significant 
course  in  the  science  sequence,  but  it  fostered  the  integration 
between  methods  of  Observation  and  exploration  with  the 
theoretical  nature  of  the  special  sciences.  Most  importantly  the 
general  science  course  incorporated  the  social  manifestations 
of  science  and  linked  general  scientific  descriptions  to  more 
specific  bits  of  specialized  subject  matter.  In  Wilford  Aiken's 
narrative  about  a later  study  undertaken  to  evaluate  secondary 
education  he  stated  that 

certain  facts  of  physics  and  chemistry  and  important  princi- 
ples of  biology  are  used  in  the  work  going  on,  but  the  center 
of  organization  is  something  other  than  the  internal  logic  of 
any  subject.  Teachers  and  students  are  driving  at  something 
more  important  to  them  than  learning  the  content  of  physics. 


Fowler,  Secondary  School  Science  Teaching  Practices,  4. 
43  Ibid.,  10. 
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chemistry  or  biology.  ...  It  may  be  that  they  are  investigat- 
ing the  effect  of  certain  vitamins  on  growth,  or  how  and 
why  the  city  keeps  its  water  supply  pure,  or  the  nature  and 
effect  of  certain  kinds  of  artificial  lighting.^ 

The  topics  reflected  the  problems  of  society  and  how  science 
helped  to  overcome  them.  In  this  way  the  student  was  intro- 
duced not  only  to  scientific  principles  but  to  their  purpose  for, 
as  well  as  their  relationship  to,  the  rest  of  humanity.  Furthermore 
topics  such  as  these  offered  a continuity  between  the  discrete 
subdivisions  of  science;  how  discoveries  in  "chemistry  have 
biological,  geological  and  astronomical  implications  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  if  science  is  to  have  significance."^^ 

There  were  other  methods  that  helped  shape  the  content 
and  teaching  of  the  general  science  course  and  they  reflected 
many  of  the  innovations  used  elsewhere  in  the  science  curricu- 
lum and  the  school.  [For  instance,  the  "project  method"  pro- 
posed by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  which  was  often  coordinated 
with  laboratory  or  field  study,  became  an  important  method  in 
later  years  especially  when  the  general  science  course  focussed 
on  "earth  science. Not  surprisingly,  practically  all  of  the 
innovations  in  the  general  science  course  were  associated  with 
direct  experience.  Observation  of  student  conducted  experi- 
ments, field  and  nature  study,  construction  of  apparatus  to 
perform  measurements  on  or  better  observe  natural  phenomena, 
analysis  of  the  air,  water,  food  and  earth,  these  were  the 
innovations  that  made  the  most  difference  in  enriching  students 
and  fulfilling  the  objectives  and  aims  of  the  course.  The  value 
of  these  methods  was  inherent  in  the  student-centered  ap- 
proach toward  direct  discovery  and'  direct  experience  as  op- 
posed to  the  vicarious  methods  of  lecture  and  recitation  which 
unfortunately,  were  all  too  common  because  they  posed  few 
demands  on  the  teacher's  time.^^  By  offering  students  the 


^^Wilford  M.  Aiken,  The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1942),  50. 

45  Ibid.,  145. 

46j.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  Appraisal  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices 
(New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  1936),  64. 

47  Harrington  Wells,  Secondary  Science  Education  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
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opportunity  to  participate  in  the  process  that  defined  science, 
namely  the  actual  performance  of  tests  and  experiments,  and 
interaction  with  natural  phenomena,  students  were  engaging  in 
the]  types  of  activities  that.  Progressive  educators  believed, 
linked  the  subject  of  science  to  society.  This,  of  course,  was  all 
important  to  the  Progressive  mentality  toward  education  and  its 
manifestation  in  later  years  with  the  introduction  of  several 
other  general  science  composite  courses:  introduction  to  physi- 
cal science,  earth  science,  environmental  science,  world  sci- 

. . -48 

ence,  science  and  the  community. 

General  science  matured  into  what  the  Progressives  be- 
lieved science  education  ought  to  represent.  Although  the 
tendency  for  change  and  flexibility  in  curricula  and  methods  has 
not  always  been  forthcoming  or  effectively  administered,  the 
science  curriculum,  secondary  schools,  and  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  constantly  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  reform. 
In  this  respect,  adaptation  and  reevaluation  instigate  various 
forms  of  education  that  enhance  the  progress  of  society  and  its 
students.  Although  they  did  not  completely  do  away  with 
specialized  and  independent  fields  of  knowledge.  Progressive 
educators  managed  to  uphold  a place  for  the  general  course  that 
at  the  most  opened  a new  world  for  some  and  at  the  least 
provided  an  educational  opportunity  for  many.  The  Progressives 
accomplished  "social  progress"  with  the  introduction  of  general 
science.  In  referring  to  the  Progressive  Era,  Edward  Krug  recog- 
nized the  mutual  dependence  between  science  education  and 
society  when  he  noted,  "Progress  was  a magic  word  . . . and 
schools  must  have  their  share  in  it."^^ 


1952),  21 1;  Herbert  G.  Lull  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  The  Redirection  of  High  School 
Instruction  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1921),  126-29;  Sterling  Fishman, 
Andreas  M.  Kazamias,  and  Herbert  M.  Kliebard,  eds..  Teacher,  Student  and 
Soc/ef/ (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1974),  39-52. 

W.  Burnett,  Teaching  Science  in  the  Secondary  School  (New  York: 
Rinehart,  1957),  43-47;  Nelson  L.  Bossing,  Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Secondary  Schools  (Boston:  Houghton  Miflin,  1935),  122-31 . 

Krug,  The  Shaping  of  the  American  High  School,  1 6. 
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The  Honors  Program  on 
Trial:  Swartiimore  College  in 
the  late  1920s 


Akira  Tachikawa 
International  Christian  University 
Tokyo, Japan 


In  his  now  classical  history  of  the  American  College  and 
University,  Frederick  Rudolph  has  characterized  the  honors 
program  as  a revolt  "against  the  impersonalization,  the  machine- 
like quality  of  the  university-oriented  education."  Rudolph  has 
further  added  that  "the  honors  idea  spoke  for  the  recognition 
and  encouragement  of  talent  and  for  the  return  of  intimacy  and 
human  considerations,  even  the  return  of  the  student,  to  the 
teaching-learning  experience."^  Now,  if  the  honors  program 
was  largely  introduced,  as  he  has  asserted,  "in  revolt  against 
the  impersonalization,"  why  were  there  found,  as  we  will  see 
later,  not  a few  alienated  honors  students,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  majority  of  ordinary  students  in  the  midst  of  the  program? 
Why  were  there  complaints,  even  among  honors  students, 
about  professors'  discrimination  against  ordinary  students? 
Again,  if  the  honors  idea  "spoke  for . . . the  return  of  intimacy 


^ Frederick  Rudolph,  The  American  College  and  University:  A ///sto/y  (New  York: 
Vintage  Press,  1962)  452-58. 
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and  human  considerations,"  why  did  President  Frank  Aydelotte, 
the  major  spokesman,  consistently  deny  traditional  collegiate 
and  secondary  school  education,  where  "intimacy  and  human 
considerations"  must  have  been  predominant?  Furthermore,  if 
the  program  had  been  a revolt  against  the  university-oriented 
education,  why  didn't  Aydelotte  flatly  reject  the  German 
method  of  instruction?  For  he  clearly  stated  that  the  error  lay, 
not  in  that  method  itself,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  America  had 
applied  that  method  to  undergraduates,  when  it  was  in  fact 
effective  for  advanced  students. 

In  the  current  paper,  the  author  tries  to  give  a slightly 
different  perspective  to  the  history  of  the  honors  program  in  the 
United  States,  by  focusing  upon  the  changed  status  of  the 
program  at  Swarthmore  under  Frank  Aydelotte.  The  author  will 
argue  that  a major  purpose  of  the  Swarthmore  plan  was 
Aydelotte's  ambitious  goal  to  bring  a small  liberal  arts  college 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  in  20th  century 
America.  In  other  words,  the  efforts  were  not  so  much  an 
attempt  to  revive  a good-old  collegiate  education,  as  a compe- 
tition with  research  universities  of  the  period  such  as  Chicago, 
Michigan,  Harvard,  and  Cornell. 

A few  major  points  included  in  Aydelotte's  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1921  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  argument.  Having 
observed  a serious  confusion  in  American  liberal  education, 
Aydelotte  proposed  a few  basic  solutions.  One  of  these  referred 
to  "a  more  limited  program  of  studies  and  a more  thorough 
standard  of  attainment  in  each,"  a direction  of  substantial 
specialization,  rather  than  dispersion,  in  liberal  arts  education. 
He  proposed  that,  by  selecting  academically  talented  students, 
Swarthmore  could  give  them  training  at  an  academical  level 
"roughly  equal  to  that  of  current  M.A.",  a proposal  for  graduate 
level  studies  for  undergraduates!  Somewhat  surprisingly,  Ayde- 
lotte argued  that  because  the  honors  program  could  save 
professors  from  much  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  it  would 
reserve  "more  time  for  their  study  and  research."  He  amplified 
the  point  by  saying  that  "the  provision  of  books  and  laboratories 
for  this  work  is  as  necessary  as  a part  of  our  educational 
expenditure  as  are  the  materials  for  purely  under-graduate 
instruction."^ 
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These  points  throw  light  on  one  of  the  roles  of  the  honors 
work,  which  has  been  relatively  ignored.  As  it  started  at 
Swarthmore,  the  system  was  in  part  intended  to  promote  a 
liberal  arts  college  into  a more  research-oriented  institution.  For 
a small  college  like  Swarthmore,  concentration  on  a limited 
number  of  programs  for  selected  students  was  indispensable 
for  establishing  a high  academic  level,  especially  among  its 
faculty.  In  other  words,  contrary  to  Rudolph's  interpretation, 
the  honors  work  and  honors  students  were  not  simply  ends,  but 
also  were  means,  means  for  advanced  research  activities  in  the 
settings  of  a small  college. 

Given  this  framework,  we  would  better  understand,  the 
author  believes,  a few  questions  attending  Swarthmore's  hon- 
ors program  stated  at  the  outset.  But  the  task  here  is  to  trace 
the  early  history  of  the  program,  keeping  the  framework  in  mind. 
On  introducing  the  new  program,  where  did  Aydelotte  locate 
the  basic  defects  of  American  higher  education  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century?  He  incisively  summarized  the 
defects  in  just  one  phrase:  namely  the  academic  lock  step. 
Aydelotte  recognized  a wide  divergence  among  college  stu- 
dents' abilities.  However,  American  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  period  remained  strikingly  indifferent  to  this  fact,  and  they 
consistently  adopted  the  principle  of  standardization,  while  a 
phenomenal  error  lay,  not  in  that  method  itself,  but  rather  in  the 
fact  that  America  had  applied  that  method  to  undergraduates, 
when  it  was  in  fact  effective  for  advanced  students. 

In  the  current  paper,  the  author  tries  to  give  a slightly 
different  perspective  to  the  history  of  the  honors  program  in  the 
United  States,  by  focusing  upon  the  changed  status  of  the 
program  at  Swarthmore  under  Frank  Aydelotte.  The  author  will 
argue  that  a major  purpose  of  the  Swarthmore  plan  was 
Aydelotte's  ambitious  goal  to  bring  a small  liberal  arts  college 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  in  twentieth  century 
America.  In  other  words,  the  efforts  were  not  so  much  an 
attempt  to  revive  a good-old  collegiate  education,  as  a compe- 
tition with  research  universities  of  the  period  such  as  Chicago, 
Michigan,  Harvard,  and  Cornell.  A few  major  points  included  in 
Aydelotte's  inaugural  address  in  1921  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  argument.  Having  observed  a serious  confusion  in  American 
liberal  education,  Aydelotte  proposed  a few  basic  solutions.  One 
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of  these  referred  to  "a  more  limited  program  of  studies  and  a 
more  thorough  standard  of  attainment  in  each,"  a direction  of 
substantial  specialization,  rather  than  dispersion,  in  liberal  arts 
education.  He  proposed  that,  by  selecting  academically  talented 
students,  Swarthmore  could  give  them  training  at  an  academical 
level  "roughly  equal  to  that  of  current  M.A.,"  a proposal  for 
graduate  level  studies  for  undergraduates!  Somewhat  surpris- 
ingly, Aydelotte  argued  that  because  the  honors  program  could 
save  professors  from  much  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  it  would 
reserve  "more  time  for  their  study  and  research."  He  amplified 
the  point  by  saying  that  the  increase  of  students  even  widened 
the  divergence.  There  ensued  an  academic  lock  step,  detaining 
academically  able  students  from  proceeding  at  their  own  pace. 
In  this  process,  held  Aydelotte,  academic  work  was  much 
devaluated  and  few  regarded  it  worthy  of  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion. Students  found  athletic  sports  more  challenging,  alumni 
cherished  dear  memories  of  these,  and  business  firms  took 
seriously  students'  backgrounds  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
And  no  wonder,  because,  if  academic  work  entailed  docility, 
only  through  sports  and  other  activities  could  students  exercise 
and  acquire  initiative  and  independence,  virtues  much  higher  in 
rank  order  than  docility.  The  re-vitalization  of  initiative  and 
independence  in  academic  work  required  a prior  recognition  of 
individual  differences  in  abilities,  which,  however,  confronted 
strong  oppositions  here  in  democratic  America. 

In  contrast  at  Oxford,  where  Aydelotte  had  studied  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  they  divided  students  into  those  academically 
talented  and  those  who  were  not,  and  gave  the  former  consid- 
erable freedom  to  study  independently.  Moreover,  an  ambitious 
Oxonian  student  tried  to  finish  first  in  Honors  class.  The  Honors 
work  which  Aydelotte  introduced  into  Swarthmore  in  1922 
represented  a radical  transfer  of  the  Oxonian  system  in  which 
honors  programs  were  offered  in  complete  lieu  of  the  course 
work  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  college. 


2 Frank  Aydelotte,  Breaking  the  Academic  Lock  Step  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1 944),  1 4,  1 1 . 
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The  Swarthmore  programs  started  with  50  junior  partici- 
pants, some  2 percent  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  number 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  some  40  percent 
of  the  class  participated  in  Honors  work.  In  place  of  some  50 
hours  of  course  work,  the  participants  received  from  four  to  six 
hours  of  training  in  small  seminar  settings.  Typically,  two  faculty 
members  and  five  or  six  students  organized  a group  and 
discussed  the  papers  weekly  prepared  by  the  students  on  the 
subjects  of  the  program.^ 

A few  visitors  to  Swarthmore  during  the  1920s  almost 
idealized  the  program  from  educational  points  of  view.  Ayde- 
lotte,  however,  had  a severe  view  of  the  program's  status. 
According  to  him,  ordinary  students  who  needed  constant 
stimulation  and  help  from  course  work,  did  not  fit  into  an  honors 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  ability  grouping  was  far  from 
satisfactory  for  exceptionally  bright  students.  They  needed  a 
distinctly  different  approach  which  assumed  independence  and 
inspiration,  qualities  required  of  mature  scholars.  Aydelotte  had 
seen  a deep  and  wide  divergence  of  ability  among  students, 
which  was  even  qualitative.  On  one  occasion  he  has  stated  the 
following  to  Swarthmore  students:  "You  are  not  better  educated 
than  another  man  because  you  know  one  hundred  things  while 
he  knows  fifty,  but  rather  because  your  knowledge  of  one  fact 
or  one  book,  or  one  language,  or  one  subject,  differs  from  his 
in  quality--in  breadth,  in  accuracy,  in  reasonableness,  or  in 
imagination.”  Thus,  by  introducing  the  Honors  work  and  by 
setting  its  academic  goals  high,  Swarthmore  made  itself  poten- 
tially vulnerable  to  criticisms,  criticisms  with  regard  to  its 
academic  standards  and  with  regard  to  its  severe  requirements 
on  honors  students.^ 

Its  high  academic  goals  precipitated  a crisis  in  the  spring 
of  1 926.  This  year  Swarthmore  for  the  first  time  invited  a British 


^ Ibid.,  1 5,  22;  Robert  C.  Brooks,  Reading  for  Honors  at  Swarthmore  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1927),  117;  Burton  R.  Clark,  The  Distinctive  College; 
Antioch,  Reed  & Swarthmore  (Chicago:  Aldine,  1970),  118. 

^Brooks,  Reading  for  Honors,  136;  Aydelotte,  Breaking  the  Academic  Lock 
Step,  1 29;  Frank  Aydelotte,  The  Educational  Program  of  Swarthmore  College 
(Swarthmore:  Swarthmore  College,  N.D.),  9. 
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scholar  as  an  external  examiner.  Professor  Helen  Darbishire  of 
Oxford  who  was  then  in  Wellesley  College.  Having  examined 
twelve  honors  candidates  in  English  literature,  the  Oxford 
professor  selected  only  five  for  honors,  passed  six  others  and 
even  failed  one.  Her  criticisms  covered  the  major  aspects  of  the 
Honors  work  in  English  literature.  With  regards  to  students' 
papers,  Darbishire  pointed  to  three  fundamental  defects:  First, 
"ignorance  underlying  cocksure  statement."  Or  students'  "in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  works  read."  Furthermore,  their 
ignorance  applied  to  other  aspects  such  as  the  English  language, 
literary  history,  and  literary  form,  i.e.  metre  and  style:  second, 
failure  to  "argue  a point  clearly."  Without  grasping  the  question, 
"students  started  off  an  issue  that  interested  them  and  rambled 
round  it."  Darbishire  here  pointed  out  the  lack  of  training  in 
writing  upon  thorough  analysis:  third,  the  Oxford  professor 
referred  to  the  "frequent  violation  of  what  might  be  called  the 
decorum  of  the  examination  by  personal  statement,  excuse,  or 
explanation."  She  flatly  outlawed  some  interpolations  as  ill-af- 
forded to  waste,  and  pronounced  that  "The  style  in  which  the 
papers  were  written  was  in  some  cases  slangy  and  careless  to 
the  point  of  illiteracy."  Following  these  criticisms,  Darbishire 
proposed  a few  necessary  improvements.  First,  she  urged  that 
a few  main  texts  be  prescribed  for  perusal  by  honors  students, 
enabling  them  to  "proceed  independently  to  a further  study." 
Then,  she  singled  out  Bradley's  /WaAr/h^  of  English  as  the  basic 
reference  to  insure  the  "necessary  modicum  of  knowledge  about 
the  English  language."  Finally,  Darbishire  advised  that  Swarth- 
more  offer  "good  concentrated  courses  of  lectures,"  which 
would  serve  as  "models  to  the  students  in  method  and  style.® 
Thus,  throughout  her  attacks  and  recommendations,  focus 
was  set  upon  the  deficiencies  in  training  rather  than  upon 
insufficient  scholarship  on  the  part  of  Swarthmore  staff:  the 


^MS,  Helen  Darbishire,  "English  Honours.  Swarthmore  College,"  May  1926. 
Swarthmoreana  Collection,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.;  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  American  academic  standards  had  been  constantly  subjected  to  criticism 
at  Oxford.  See  Frank  Aydelotte,  Oxford  Stamp  and  Other  Essays  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1917),  55. 
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Oxford  professor  pointed  to  the  lack  of  adequate  education, 
rather  than  of  academic  research,  in  Swarthmore  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  honors  programs.  This  emphasis  upon 
education  marked  a striking  contrast  to  Aydelotte's  inaugural 
address  in  which  he  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  honors 
program  in  view  of  the  promotion  of  research  in  a small  college. 
And  all  the  attacks  and  recommendations  came  from  the  very 
Oxford  at  which  Aydelotte  believed  he  had  obtained  his  basic 
ideas  for  reform. 

From  the  time  when  the  Oxford  professor  delivered  the 
heavy  blow,  Swarthmore  students  began  to  raise  open  ques- 
tions about  the  honors  work.  One  of  these  appeared  in  March 
1 927  when  a student  charged  the  program  for  not  affording  the 
alleged  freedom  to  students.  The  sheer  amount  of  assigned 
reading,  among  other  things,  left  an  honors  student  "little 
opportunity  for  doing  any  work  on  his  own  responsibility."  There 
would  ensue  a grave  consequence  of  isolation  in  the  world 
where  everything  was  "too  disconnected,"  diluting  the  sense 
of  community  "which  will  have  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  its 
chief  interest."  This  student  proposed,  the  author  believes  quite 
rightly,  that  Swarthmore  devote  the  first  two  years  to  the 
studies  of  Greek  civilization  and  of  nineteenth  century  English, 
a much  more  "educational"  plan  of  Meiklejohn.  In  the  following 
year,  another  critical  student  exposed  the  honors  work  in  "real 
life"  which  was  only  for  "those  chosen  few  who  are  willing  to 
give  themselves  entirely  to  intellectual  pursuits."  Then,  the 
faculty  would  regard  ordinary  classes  as  "backward  groups"  and 
had  these  "in  the  back  of  their  heads  to  eliminate."  All  this 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  Swarthmore  of  the  old,  he  held,  that 
represented  "happy  surroundings  where  young  men  and  women 
grew  up  together  on  natural  terms  of  friendship."  Another 
serious  opposition  arose  in  regard  to  an  attempt  to  expand  the 
number  of  honors  students.  Thus,  a critical  student  held  that 
fifteen  percent  of  undergraduates  taking  honors  at  Swarthmore 
was  too  high,  and  that  the  program  should  admit  only  those 
with  "a  real  desire  for  intellectual  pursuits."  Again,  the  critic 
pointed  out  that  those  admitted  to  the  program  should  not  care 
for  "the  approbation  of  their  fellow  students,"  indicating  that 
the  honors  work  would  bring  about  ail  kinds  of  hostility  on 
campus,  even  between  the  faculty  and  honors  students!  Fully 
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aware  of  such  conflicts,  still  another  opponent  asserted  that 
thenceforth  at  Swarthmore  three  distinct  boards  should  admit 
students  independently;  the  honors  professors  board,  the  spe- 
cial experts  board,  and  the  athletics  board,  a plan  to  separate 
the  college  into  three  entities.  Even  a student  who  was  generally 
favorable  to  the  program  admonished  the  administration  against 
its  expansion  on  the  basis  of  students'  reluctance  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  their  honors  status.  Despite  a lot  of 
external  appraisals,  the  honors  work  at  Swarthmore  thus  con- 
fronted by  the  late  1 920s  a "violent  and  fanatical"  opposition 
from  students.  Moreover,  the  criticisms  pointed  to  the  lack  of 
educational  strategies  on  the  part  of  the  college  which  would 
inevitably  produce  deep  and  un-educational  splits  in  the  college 
community.® 

In  1926,  Aydelotte  conducted  a survey  of  the  first  five 
years  of  honors  work.  Some  twenty  honors  program  graduates 
responded,  based  on  which  Robert  C.  Brooks,  Aydelotte's  major 
colleague,  made  an  analysis.  Although  two  graduates  were 
rather  negative  toward  their  honors  experiences.  Brooks  found 
"an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  graduates  to  be  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  new  plan."  As  the  graduates  pointed  out,  held 
Brooks,  the  first  of  the  program's  strengths  lay  in  the  equal  and 
intimate  relationship  of  the  faculty  and  students,  a point  lending 
support  to  Rudolph's  statement.  Second,  the  program  helped 
these  students  acquire  habits  of  independent  study  and  re- 
search, thereby  even  producing  a student  who  "couldn't  stop 
studying."^  In  his  judgment,  therefore,  the  honors  work  proved 
a great  success  in  its  breadth  of  training  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  critical  thinking. 

To  the  current  author.  Brooks'  conclusion  seems  to  have 
been  too  optimistic.  Despite  Aydelotte's  expectations,  the 
answers  from  some  twenty  graduates  were  largely  less  than 


®Anon.,  "An  Experiment  in  Education,"  The  Portfolio  Z,  1 (March  1927):  26-28; 
Anon.,  "The  Pioneer,"  The  Portfolio  4,  1 (March  1928):  30-32;  Anon., 
"Reading  or  Loafing  for  Honors,"  The  Portfolio  4,  1:  34;  Anon.,  "In  Re  Local 
Teleology,"  The  Portfolio  4,  1:  36;  Anon.,  (No  title).  The  Portfolio  4,  1:  39. 
Zxooke,  Reading  for  Honors,  101,  108. 
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enthusiastic.  Many  were  apparently  confused  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  the  program  upon  them  at  such  an 
early  stage.  Among  meager  answers  upon  its  influences,  two 
individuals  flatly  stated  that  extra-curricular  activities  and  man- 
agerships of  athletic  teams,  rather  than  the  honors  work,  helped 
their  later  business  career.  This  was  a pronouncement  that  the 
program  had  failed  in  its  intended  educational  goals.  Then  a 
female  graduate  pointed  to  the  physical  and  nervous  break- 
downs observed  almost  universally  among  the  honors  students. 
Then,  one  of  the  above  indicted  professors  who,  judging 
non-honors  classes  in  light  of  below  par,  were  doing  "great 
injustice  to  the  students  and  college!  And  there  were  quite  a 
few  who  did  it."  Students'  oppositions  in  The  Portfolio  as  well 
as  these  responses  from  graduates  were  serious,  the  author 
believes,  because  they  share  something  in  common  with  Dar- 
bishire's  criticisms.^ 

Although  given  from  rather  different  perspectives,  these 
criticisms  ultimately  pointed  to  the  educational  deficiencies  and 
sometimes  positive  neglect  in  the  program  which  was  allegedly 
very  educational.  Judging  from  the  Swarthmore  president's 
inaugural  address,  these  deficiencies  and  neglect  reflected  in 
part  what  the  college  tried  to  do  in  the  1 920s:  to  compete  with 
the  larger  universities  in  the  area  of  academic  research  by 
affording  its  faculty  more  time  and  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent work. 

Some  ten  years  later  in  a speech  which  partly  caused  the 
resignation  of  President  Aydelotte,  the  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  expressed  his  fear  that  "the  purely  academic  func- 
tions of  Swarthmore  are  crowding  out  those  vital  activities  that 
have  to  do  with  the  development  of  ruggedness,  courage, 
determination  and  better  human  understanding."  He  further 
added  that  the  fear  was  driving  "a  wedge  between  Swarthmore 
and  a large  part  of  her  alumni  body."  V\^en  they  started  the 


^Elizabeth  Sharpies  to  Frank  Aydelotte,  n.d.;  Roger  Palmer  to  Frank  Aydelotte, 
19  November  1926,  Swarthmoreana  Collection,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.; 
Lucille  J.  Buchanan  to  Frank  Aydelotte,  26  September  1 926.  Swarthmoreana 
Collection,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.;  Sharpies  to  Aydelotte. 
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program  in  the  early  1 920s,  the  Swarthmore  administration  set 
as  their  end*in*view  to  enroll  all  students  in  the  honors  program. 
To  relieve  the  faculty  from  drudgery  of  teaching,  this  certainly 
was  a necessary  condition.  However,  even  the  elitist  College 
could  at  its  peak  register  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  its 
students  in  the  program.  Throughout  Aydelotte'  presidency,  the 
honors  students  remained  the  minority  on  campus.  Confronting 
students'  reluctance  fully  to  comply  with  the  plans  of  a research- 
oriented  college,  Aydelotte's  honors  work  at  Swarthmore  had 
already  faced  a serious  obstacle  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 920s.^ 


® Quoted  in  Everett  L.  Hunt,  The  Revolt  of  the  College  Intellectual  (New  York: 
Human  Relations  Aids,  1963),  55-56;  Clark,  The  Distinctive  College,  118. 
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Miles  E.  Cary:  Democratic 
Reconstructionist  at 
McKinley  High  School, 
Honolulu  Hawaii 


When  unfamiliar  names  surface  in  the  chronicles  of  time, 
the  historian  functions  as  a reverse  prophet,  re-examin- 
ing past  details  to  redefine  an  otherwise  familiar  story.  Miles 
Elwood  Cary  and  McKinley  High  School  are  such  unfamiliar 
names  to  be  reborn  in  educational  history,  the  social  contexts 
of  which  make  their  stories  significant.  In  the  post  annexation 
era,  McKinley  High  School  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  was  an  urban 
public  high  school  whose  multicultural  student  body  reflected 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  Hawaiian  territory.  Changing 
territorial  needs,  a diverse  public  school  population,  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  arguments  about  possible  Hawaiian  state- 
hood made  the  islands  an  interesting  focal  point  for  education. 

The  political  climate  of  the  United  States  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  had  created  a need  for  a new  type  of 
educational  system-one  which  assigned  a central  role  to  an 
educated  citizenry.  As  progressive  politics  attempted  to  ward 
off  the  danger  of  a strong  central  government,  it  created  the 


Shirley  JoAnn  Williams 
College  of  St.  Francis 
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need  for  a democracy  in  which  people  participated  fully  in  its 
processes.  Such  a political  philosophy  required  a new  progres- 
sive theory  of  education,  for  an  educational  system  designed  to 
mold  the  student  to  the  established  system  could  not  liberate 
the  child  for  participation  in  a rapidly  changing  society.  Vitalized 
curriculum  provided  interaction  between  students  and  their 
environment,  and  became  a driving  force  of  the  progressive 
movement.  "Laboratory  schools"  provided  rich  experiences  to 
develop  the  connectedness  of  the  complex  phenomena  which 
faced  children  daily.  To  develop  character  and  the  processes  for 
cooperation  in  community  life,  students  experienced  the  activi- 
ties which  provided  an  understanding  society  connected  to  the 
individual's  fundamental  needs. 

Miles  Cary  was  one  of  many  mainland  educators  who 
served  as  godparents  to  American  educational  ideals  in  the 
rapidly  changing  territory  of  Hawaii.  While  the  democratic 
function  of  government  passed  largely  unnoticed  in  most 
schools,  McKinley  High  School  became  a crucible  for  democ- 
racy-an  achievement  made  possible  through  Cary's  commit- 
ment to  progressive  education  and  the  laboratory  school 
concept.  Instead  of  a traditional  curriculum  of  learning  "the 
right"  answers  to  problems  laid  down  before  them,  students  at 
McKinley  High  School  emphasized  finding  problems,  under- 
standing them,  and  becoming  actively  involved  in  their  solu- 
tions. Fixed  indoctrination,  was  replaced  with  a curriculum 
organized  around  a vital  center  of  experiences  provided  to 
stimulate  inquiry  for  social  ends. 

Miles  E.  Cary  was  born  on  1 November  1 894  in  the  small 
town  of  Orting,  Washington.  Cary  described  himself  as  an 
athlete  and  a bookworm,  with  a particular  interest  in  history, 
math,  and  historical  novels.  In  spite  of  high  school  aspirations 
to  be  a lawyer  or  an  engineer,  he  turned  to  education  while  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  "I'll  never  regret  it  [he  said]  . . . 
education  is  the  most  thrilling  work  a person  can  be  engaged  in 
today." ^ At  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1917,  placement  agencies  in  the  Pacific  North- 


^ Daily  Pinion,  Honolulu:  McKinley  High  School,  17  October  1940. 
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west  were  heavily  recruiting  for  teachers  needed  in  the  United 
States  Territory  of  Hawaii.  In  1921,  Miles  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Edith  Brackett,  decided  to  visit  the  islands.  Intrigued  by 
the  new  progressive  movement  in  Hawaii  coupled  with  the 
problems  of  a fast  growing  culturally  diverse  educational  sys- 
tem, Miles  and  Edith  Cary  accepted  the  challenge  of  a new 
culture  and  a new  home.  Hawaii  provided  them  an  opportunity 
to  implement  developing  principles  which  had  gained  recogni- 
tion in  Washington,  into  a school  system  ripe  for  the  seeds  of 
educational  change. 

In  September  1921,  Miles  E.  Cary  made  his  debut  at 
McKinley  High  School  as  a history  teacher  and  coach  of  the 
junior  football,  track,  and  basketball  teams.  In  1 922,  he  served 
as  advisor  for  the  newly  formed  school  newspaper.  The  Pinion. 
After  a one-year  principalship  at  Maui  High  School,  Cary  re- 
turned to  McKinley.  A 1 924  headline  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
read:  "McKinley  High  Starts  Year  As  One  of  the  Best  Equipped 
In  The  World,"  and  described  buildings  to  be  as  well  equipped 
as  the  best  educational  institutions  on  the  mainland.  However, 
the  newspaper  foreshadowed  the  most  vital  change,  a new 
principal.  Miles  E.  Cary.^ 

Cary's  administrative  concerns  were  first  directed  at  the 
implementation  of  a new  course  of  study  resulting  from  a 
Federal  Commission  report  of  1920.  He  recognized  a need, 
however,  to  reform  curriculum  beyond  that  suggested  by  the 
territorial  governing  agency.  In  1925,  Cary  addressed  the  Ha- 
waii Education  Association  regarding  uniformity  of  certain  rou- 
tine elements  of  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  child.  He 
concluded  with  the  following  statement:  "The  centralized 
school  system  of  Hawaii  lends  itself  to  a program  providing  a 
reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  among  the  high  schools.  Such 
uniformity  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  initiative  and 
freedom  of  individual  teachers  and  schools."^ 


2 "McKinley  High  Starts  Year  As  One  Of  The  Best  Equipped  in  the  World," 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  2 September  1 924,  1 . 

3 Hawaii  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annua!  Convention 
(Honolulu,  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  29-31  December  1925),  26. 
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Cary  demonstrated  early  his  intent  for  democratic  school- 
ing and  a path  to  curriculum  reform  in  which  the  teachers  and 
students  of  McKinley  High  School  demonstrated  a new  spirit  of 
energy  in  its  implementation. 

Social  unrest  became  a growing  force  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  totalitarian  movements  of  the  1930's  and  1940's 
blocked  the  development  of  free  civilizations  in  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Freedom  and  democracy  in  American  education  were 
being  challenged.  America's  depression  created  a famine  amidst 
plenty.  It  was  within  this  context  that  George  S.  Counts 
developed  his  educational  approach  to  "build  a new  social 
order."  Counts'  concern  that  school  was  a social  and  cultural 
enterprise  encouraged  economic,  social,  and  political  reform. 

Democratic  reconstructionists  viewed  the  schools  as  in- 
struments to  change  and  improve  society-not  merely  reflect  It. 
They  believed  the  school's  curriculum  should  educate  youth  to 
criticize  society's  wrongdoings  and  develop  social  action  to 
correct  and  reconstruct  them.  Disagreement  occurred,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  or  not  the  school's  teaching  profession  and 
administrative  leadership  should  be  a direct  constructive  force 
in  the  determination  of  the  social  order  through  defined  educa- 
tional goals  or  a more  indirect  approach.  Some  experimentalists 
were  convinced  that  no  one  should  predetermine  a new  social 
order  and  denied  that  one  could  be  perceived  and  defined  in 
advance.^  The  advocates  of  indirect  action  rejected  the  idea  of 
class  struggle  as  an  enduring  feature  of  the  social  order.  Instead, 
they  saw  the  school  as  a site  to  discover  conflicts  in  our  cultural 
heritage,  reinterpret  the  meaning  of  democracy,  and  "to  become 
an  energizing  center  for  study  and  activity  for  the  entire 
community."  Nevertheless,  both  the  direct  reconstructionist 
beliefs  of  Counts  and  the  more  indirect  approach  of  Miles  E. 
Cary  placed  schools  in  the  middle  of  reform  movement  contro- 
versy. 


^John  P.  Wynne,  Theories  of  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and  Rowe,  1963), 
460. 

^ Miles  E.  Cary,  "Integration  and  High  School  Curriculum,”  (Ph.D.  dies.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1937),  230. 
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Miles  Cary  realized  that  a significant  factor  complicating 
the  Hawaiian  educational  system  was  the  emphasis  on  tradi- 
tional aims  and  objectives  by  community  leaders.  Three  distinct 
attitudes  toward  education  had  crystallized.®  The  first  was  that 
expanding  educational  opportunities  should  be  compatible  with 
Hawaii's  basic  industries,  and  education  for  nonhaoles  (non- 
whites) should  serve  citizenship  and  contribute  to  the  econ- 
omy. A second  group  felt  that  education  should  be  curtailed, 
"for  education  would  destroy  an  economy  based  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  masses  of  ignorant  workers."®  The  third  position  had  as 
its  principal  advocate.  Miles  E.  Cary,  who  "urged  education  to 
liberate  talent  and  creativity,  with  the  hope  of  someday  trans- 
forming the  social  structure  of  Hawaii."®  Cary  quoted  George 
S.  Counts'  view  of  traditional  education  in  his  plan  to  vitalize 
McKinley's  curriculum: 

. . . The  traditional  program,  in  so  far  as  it  was  ever  adapted 
to  the  achievement  of  any  genuine  educational  purpose,  was 
designed  to  provide  a narrow  academic  education  for  the 
children  of  a small,  privileged  social  class  or  for  the  excep- 
tional children  of  less  favored  parentage.  . . 


Curriculum  Revision 


Miles  Cary  worked  to  vitalize  the  curriculum  of  McKinley 
High  School.  His  plan,  developed  in  his  Master's  Thesis  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1 930,  utilized  the  "Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education"  and  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's research  bulletin  entitled  "Vitalizing  the  Curriculum".  Cary 


® Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Hawaii Pono  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  1 961 ), 
279. 

Haoie  is  an  Hawaiian  term  which  originally  referred  to  any  foreigner,  but 
became  the  term  for  a white  person,  particularly  one  with  power. 

® Fuchs,  Hawaii  Pono,  279. 

9 Ibid. 

lOCeorge  S.  Counts,  "The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum,"  (Ph.D.  dies.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1 937),  230. 
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criticized  both,  however,  for  their  lack  of  "suggestions  looking 
toward  a broader  concept  of  method,  or  possible  regroupings, 
or  integrations  of  subject  matter."^ ^ Realizing  the  traditional 
tendency  of  the  suggested  reorganization,  Cary  turned  to  the 
writings  of  John  Dewey,  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Boyd  H.  Bode, 
and  Harold  Rugg.  As  Miles  Cary  looked  to  the  experience-based, 
child-centered,  experimental  learning  of  the  progressives,  he 
urged  that  the  curriculum  must  make  full  provisions  for  the 
improvement  of  society. Cary's  democratic  movement  in- 
volved McKinley  High  School  students  in  the  heart  of  commu- 
nity problems--problems  which  assisted  curriculum 
development,  provided  school  and  community  experiences,  and 
placed  emphasis  on  social  and  cultural  aspects  to  organize  the 
school  as  an  embryonic  society.  By  studying  conflict  from  a 
student  perspective,  focusing  on  the  contradictions  between 
democracy  and  authoritarianism  in  Hawaii,  and  studying  the 
impact  of  education  on  the  economy,  McKinley  played  a key 
role  in  transforming  the  vision  of  Hawaii's  labor  force.  McKinley 
High  School's  student  body  largely  descended  from  the  planta- 
tion work  force.  Since  economically  deprived  cultures  tend  to 
think  in  patterns  oriented  toward  change,  while  economically 
affluent  cultures  think  in  patterns  which  at  least  subconsciously 
preserve  the  status  quo,  McKinley  High  School  provided  a center 
for  change-a  public  school  that  planted  seeds  of  educational 
liberalism  which  could  one  day  destroy  Hawaii's  oligarchy.^® 
The  sugar  planters  who  ruled  Hawaii  were  confronted  with 
a situation  far  more  complex  than  that  created  by  the  Southern- 
ers in  the  United  States,  for  the  multiethnic  population  of  Hawaii 
probably  had  no  parallel  elsewhere  on  the  earth.  Hawaii's 
students  drank  deeply  of  the  educational  and  democratic  ideal- 
ism offered  by  dedicated  teachers  who  provided  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  criticize  the  social  system  and  make  decisions 


^ ^ Miles  E.  Cary,  "A  Vitalized  Curriculum  for  McKinley  High  School,"  (Master's 
Thesis,  University  of  Hawaii,  1930),  162. 

^2cary,  "A  Vitalized  Curriculum,"  129. 

John  E.  Walsh,  Intercultural  Education  in  the  Community  of  Man  (Honolulu: 
The  University  Press  of  Hawaii,  1 930),  1 62. 
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about  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  The  worst  night- 
mare of  powerful  plantation  managers  was  coming  true:  "Public 
education  beyond  the  fourth  grade  is  not  only  a waste,  it  is  a 
menace.  We  spend  to  educate  them  and  they  will  destroy  us.^^ 
Cary  could  have  appealed  to  agricultural  and  vocational 
interests  and  received  less  criticism  and  greater  support  from 
plantation  owners  and  haole  wealth.  Instead,  he  followed  his 
conscience  and  promoted  education  as  a "deliberate,  careful, 
persistent  search  for  the  meaning  of  democracy."^®  McKinley 
High  School  students  stressed  open-minded  thinking  and  atti- 
tudes-attitudes  reflected  in  curriculum  change  through  student 
government,  communication,  and  a core  curriculum  utilizing 
community-based  problem  solving.  Miles  E.  Cary  believed  in 
human  potential  and  often  referred  to  the  educator's  complex 
job  in  developing  human  relations.  Cary's  strength  was  not  in 
theory--it  was  in  process.  Concerned  about  participatory  democ- 
racy, he  saw  communication  as  a process  for  human  empow- 
erment. According  to  Cary,  "the  traditional  high  school 
tended  to  direct  young  people  into  the  preferred  Jobs  of  the 
community.  The  new  high  school  will  help  young  people  to 
discover  the  wider  social  meanings  and  values  that  may  be 
experienced  by  those  who  engage  in  the  common  occupations 
of  the  community."^ ^ 

Our  students  approach  the  study  of  school,  local,  national, 
and  international  problems  on  the  basis  of  certain  inchoate 
assumptions  concerning  democracy,  human  nature,  eco- 
nomics, and  related  matters.  It  is  the  office  of  reflective 
thinking  to  bring  these  assumptions  out  into  the  open,  to 
study  them,  and  to  reconstruct  them  in  light  of  facts  and 
principles  of  the  social  sciences  and  of  present-day  realities. 


Fuchs,  Hawaii  Pono,  263. 

Black  and  Gold  (Honolulu:  McKinley  High  School,  I 1941),  16. 

^ ® Robert  H.  Beck,  private  interview  with  author,  American  Educational  Studies 
Association  Convention,  Chicago,  Illinois,  26  October  1989.  Beck  and  Cary  . 
were  colleagues  in  the  Education  Department  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
from  1948-1951. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton  and  Miles  E.  Cary,  "Going  to  School  in  Hawaii,"  Nations 
Schools  8 (October  1931):  48. 
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Conflicts,  inconsistencies,  and  issues  might  well  be  used  as 
organizing  centers  of  study.  Careful  records  should  be  kept 
relative  to  what  young  people  believe  and  why.  if  these 
records  were  cumulative  the  school  would,  in  time,  be  able 
to  report  on  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  stimulating  young 
people  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  building,  each  for  himself, 
a criticized  and  more  unified  philosophy  of  life.^^ 

Miles  Cary’s  vision  for  curriculum  change  was  most  keenly 
reflected  in  a poem  he  wrote: 

But  in  my  present  work  I saw  the  possibility 

Of  creating  a different  sort  of  symphony-- 

An  excellent  school 

In  which  boys  and  girls  and  teachers 

Might  work  together 

In  a beautiful  community. 

The  activities  of  this  school 
Would  be  of  such  a nature 
That  their  influence  would  be  felt 
In  every  home  and  section 
Of  the  larger  community 
Running  through  this  symphony. 

Like  a mystic  golden  thread. 

Cary  believed  eyery  curricular  procedure  in  secondary 
education  should  be  scientifically  scrutinized  to  promise  whole- 
some child  activity  and  social  utility.^^  Education's  aim  lay  in 
its  method--not  the  devices  by  which  prescribed  subject  matter 
is  covered,  but  "the  way  in  which  young  people  live  and  work 
together."^^  According  to  Cary,  such  method  is  "purposeful. 


Miles  E.  Cary,  "The  Core  Studies  and  Community  Activities,"  Educational 
Method  18  (March  1939):  274-75. 

^^This  poem  was  found  in  some  personal  papers  by  Edith  Cary's  niece,  Eleanor 
Milholland  and  given  to  the  author  in  March  1990.  These  are  referred  to  as 
Milholland  papers. 

20Cary,  "A  Vitalized  Curriculum,"  154. 

21  E.  V.  Sayers,  "Some  Beliefs  Underlying  the  Activity  Program,"  Hawaii 
Educational  Review  18,  5:  115,  quoted  in  Miles  E.  Cary,  "A  Vitalized 
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constructive  activity  carried  on  with  thoughtfulness  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  democracy.^^ 

Miles  Cary  also  addressed  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  citizen 
and  the  socializing  power  of  the  school."  . . . [Tlhe  teacher  as 
a responsible  citizen.  . . . ought  to  be  informed  in  the  field  of 
ideas  . . . [And]  discuss  these  ideas  with  his  neighbors.  . . . 
[Pleople  outside  the  school  have  a right  to  look  to  teachers  for 
help  and  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  many  complex  problems 
that  society  has  so  suddenly  been  forced  to  consider. When 
learning  is  vitalized  in  terms  of  its  relevance  to  life  itself,  vitalized 
curriculum  reflects  the  social  significance  about  which  John 
Dewey  wrote: 

We  must  conceive  of  learning  in  its  social  significance,  as 
the  methods  by  which  society  keeps  itself  going,  as  agencies 
for  bringing  home  to  the  child  some  of  the  primal  necessities 
of  community  life,  and  as  ways  in  which  these  needs  have 
been  met  by  the  growing  insight  and  ingenuity  of  man;  in 
short,  as  instrumentalities  through  which  the  school  itself 
shall  be  made  a genuine  form  of  active  community  life, 
instead  of  a place  set  apart  in  which  to  learn  lessons.^^ 


Student  Government 


The  first  step  toward  McKinley's  laboratory  school  opera- 
tion occurred  as  a change  from  the  traditional  student  council 
to  the  formation  of  a more  far-reaching  student  government 
organization  in  a growing  student  population.  The  student 
government  was  reorganized  to  include  the  entire  student  body 
governed  through  an  executive  council  and  a representative 
assembly.  The  executive  council  consisted  of  three  elected 


Curriculum,"  155. 

22 Cary,  "A  Vitalized  Curriculum,"  155. 

22  Hawaii  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Convention  (Honolulu,  Oahu,  Territory  Hawaii  April  2,  3,  1947),  20. 

2^ John  Dewey,  The  School  and  Society  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1915),  14. 
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student  body  officers,  the  class  presidents  and  their  respective 
faculty  advisers,  the  principal,  the  student  body  government 
adviser,  the  treasurer  appointed  by  the  principal,  and  the  editor 
of  The  Pinion.  The  representative  assembly  was  comprised  of 
members  of  an  executive  council,  sixty-seven  homeroom  rep- 
resentatives and  a representative  from  each  of  over  seventy 
recognized  clubs  or  organizations.  The  student  body  govern- 
ment activities  were  incorporated  into  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram as  a laboratory  for  deliberate  training  for  citizenship  with 
the  intention  that  each  homeroom  become  a local  unit  of  the 
student  government.  The  establishment  of  a school  deputy  and 
court  system  allowed  for  increased  student  responsibility  in 
controlling  the  school. 

Miles  Cary  believed  that  students  should  be  addressed  as 
"citizens"  whenever  possible  to  form  the  connection  between 
their  responsibilities  in  the  school  to  those  in  the  community. 
Thus,  the  citizenship  laboratory  was  the  organ  which  linked  the 
school  to  the  community. 


Communication 

One  of  the  key  means  to  developing  the  necessary  skills 
for  democratic  thinking  at  McKinley  High  School  was  commu- 
nication, especially  through  the  student  forum  and  the  school 
newspaper.  Both  vehicles  were  utilized  to  help  students  build 
awareness  of  real  life  issues  and  clarify  their  own  thoughts 
regarding  them.  The  student  forum  was  an  open  discussion  of 
problems  of  the  school,  community,  and  territory.  In  1925,  the 
student  newspaper  became  a daily  publication.  As  the  official 
organ  of  an  active  student  government,  The  Daily  Pinion, 
became  a vital  communication  link  between  the  community  and 
the  school.  Replacing  the  older  debate  method  of  group  discus- 
sion, the  forum  provided  wider  participation  in  a challenge  for 
study  and  discussion.  The  unique  place  of  the  school  newspaper 
at  McKinley  High  School  was  described  as  a model.  "While  it 
naturally  plays  up  athletics  and  other  adolescent  activities  and 
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has  occasional  youthful  jokes,  the  tone  is  distinctly  serious  and 
evidences  a highly  commendable  spirit  of  fine  citizenry."^® 

Students  would  be  helped  to  develop  proficiency  especially 
in  those  forms  of  communication  that  are  particularly  helpful 
in  promoting  cooperative  enterprises.  This  would  include 
extemporaneous  speaking,  the  forum,  reporting  research, 
parliamentary  discussion,  planning  and  executing  committee 
and  group  studies,  and  serving  as  representatives  of  local 
groups  in  deliberate  bodies.^^ 

Miles  E.  Cary  wrote  almost  daily  to  students  regarding  a 
variety  of  issues.  The  Daily  Pinion  was  the  key  to  discovering 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  Miles  E.  Cary.  Even  more  than  that, 
it  reflected  the  pulse  of  a high  school  student  body,  teachers, 
and  an  entire  community.  It  revealed  the  history  of  people 
seeking  recognition  and  being  transformed.  The  Daily  Pinion 
documented  the  problems  and  the  definition  of  citizenship  that 
the  United  States  failed  to  legitimize  in  its  chronology  of  history. 

Miles  Cary's  belief  in  free  and  open  discussion  impacted 
his  students.^'  The  Daily  Pinion  became  a vital  communication 
link  to  the  Hawaiian  community.  Oren  E.  Long,  a superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  who  became  the  Territorial  Secretary  of 
Hawaii,  expressed  this  in  a letter  to  Cary: 

I do  not  wish  to  take  any  chance  on  missing  my  copies  of 
"THE  DAILY  PINION".  I hope  you  will  hand  this  note  to  the 
proper  official  with  the  request  that  The  Pinion  be  addressed 
to  me  as  Secretary  of  Hawaii.  My  office  will  be  in  lolani 
Palace. 


25 Bolton  and  Cary,  "Going  to  School  in  Hawaii,"  46. 

25  Miles  E.  Cary,  "Educating  for  Democratic  Living,"  Hawaii  Educational  Review 
26  (June  1938):  314. 

27 Richard  H.  Kosaki,  telephone  interview  with  author,  18  July  1989.  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Kosaki  was  friends  with  Miles  E.  Cary  from  1940  until  his  death. 
A student  at  McKinley  High  School,  he  was  a senior  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed.  Later  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Minnesota  while  Cary  was  there; 
Kosaki's  wife,  the  former  Mildred  Doi,  was  graduate  assistant  under  Cary 
and  in  1951  she  took  over  teaching  his  classes  when  Cary  went  to  New 
York  from  Minnesota.  Kosaki  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  a McKinley 
Foundation  as  a means  for  McKinley  graduates  to  rekindle  the  McKinley  spirit 
through  private  donations  and  service. 
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Reading  The  Pinion  is  one  of  the  habits  I do  not  wish  to  give 
up.^® 


Core  Curriculum 


Cary's  concern  for  a vitalized  education  evolved  into  a new, 
reorganized  core  curriculum.  School  policy  under  democratic 
conditions  empowered  students  to  develop  a meaningful  cur- 
riculum. Cary  strongly  believed  that  "in  a democracy  the  edu- 
cational outcomes  for  which  the  school  should  strive  would  be 
obviously  quite  different  than  those  sought  in  an  autocracy,  or 
oligarchy."^® 

It  is  assumed  that  the  central  purpose  of  the  public  schools 
in  an  American  community— and  Hawaii  is  American-is  that 
of  preparing  its  children  and  youth  for  intelligent,  effective 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  the  community.  . . . this  means 
helping  children  to  improve  their  communication  skills,  to 
think  critically  concerning  the  problems  of  the  day,  to 
develop  social  sensitivity,  to  choose  wisely  and  prepare 
themselves  for  a vocation,  to  grow  in  sensitivity  to  beauty, 
to  develop  wholesome  personalities,  and  to  learn  how  to 
cooperate  to  promote  common  Interests.®® 

September  1931  marked  the  date  in  which  the  school 
commissioners  gave  approval  for  a trial  of  the  core  studies 
program.  Developed  through  the  assistance  of  parents,  neigh- 
bors, teachers,  and  students,  the  core  curriculum  helped  to 
identify  critical  problems  of  local,  national,  and  international 
significance.  Young  people  began  to  sense  some  of  the  connec- 
tions of  their  problems  with  the  concerns  of  people  throughout 
the  world. 


Daily  Pinion,  29  October  1 946,  1 . 

Cary,  "A  Vitalized  Curriculum,"  165. 

Miles  E.  Cary,  "Education  in  Hawaii",  Progressive  Education  24  (April  1947): 
218. 
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In  addition  to  the  study  of  genuine  problems,  McKinley's 
young  people  had  the  opportunity  to  sense  the  deeper  meanings 
of  democracy  through  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
school. Instead  of  academic  problems  and  subject  matter,  the 
core  studies  were  based  upon  the  out-of-school  activities  and 
pupil  needs  which  encouraged  study  of  vital  problems  faced  in 
the  real  out-of-school  world.  The  school  was  open  from  7:30 
in  the  morning  until  9 o'clock  at  night.  The  teachers  worked  in 
shifts  and  pupils  attended  at  the  hours  that  were  most  advan- 
tageous in  relation  to  their  outside  work.^^  The  procedure  for 
problem  solving  was  largely  a directed  study  plan.  Core  studies 
rooms  were  equipped  with  tables  around  which  groups  devel- 
oped working  plans.  Discussion  and  written  expression  were 
utilized  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  problem. 
Students  worked  singly  or  in  groups,  with  the  teachers  actively 
assisting  students.  Each  problem  was  brought  to  a close  with 
reports,  questions,  and  general  discussion,  in  addition,  students 
assumed  responsibility  for  carrying  out  classroom  organization 
and  management.  They  cared  for  books,  took  attendance,  kept 
certain  types  of  records,  and  maintained  and  improved  the 
classroom  environment.  Mrs.  Beth  K.  Gantt,  head  of  the  Core 
Studies  teacher  group  in  1 932  analyzed  the  students'  progress 
as  co-workers  in  the  task  of  education. 

Since  this  reorganization  had  promised  to  arouse  the  pupils 
to  active  citizenship,  we  were  faced  with  need  for  doing 
something  to  make  good  this  promise.  The  question  of 
making  the  pupils  genuinely  concerned  about  their  real 
problems  and  of  so  organizing  them  that  they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  it,  was  a vital  one.^^ 

According  to  Cary,  "We  learn  to  do  a thing  by  actually  doing 
it,  just  so  we  learn  to  be  worthy  citizens  by  carrying  out  activities 
in  citizenship."  Citizenship  was  the  highest  expected  outcome 


Miles  E.  Cary,  "Intergroup  and  Interracial  Education”,  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  32  (March  1948):  43. 
Bolton  and  Cary,  "Going  to  School  in  Hawaii,”  47-48. 

Miles  E.  Cary,  "Purposeful  Activities  in  the  McKinley  Senior  High  School, 
Honolulu,  Education  53  (Boston:  The  Palrner  Company,  1933):  266. 
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of  school  life,  and  the  entire  school  organization  contributed  to 
the  development  of  citizenship  attitudes  through  activities 
which  offered  opportunity  for  participation  in  cooperative  enter- 
prises and  in  the  clarification  of  social  attitudes.  It  was  such 
relevant,  problem-based  education  and  the  degree  of  responsi- 
ble citizenship  which  fostered  and  formed  a strong  base  for 
democratic  schooling.  "Without  a doubt  there  is  as  complete 
democracy  in  the  student  group  [core  group]  of  McKinley  High 
School  as  there  is  in  any  high  school  in  the  world."  Democratic 
citizenship  had  become  the  most  valuable  achievement  of 
school  Wfe. 

Only  two  years  after  the  implementation  of  the  Core 
Studies,  McKinley  High  School  was  receiving  national  attention. 
If  McKinley  was  a model  for  democratic  process,  it  was  because 
it  was  becoming  a laboratory  school  for  citizenship.  Miles  Cary's 
belief  that  "the  real  test  of  education  is  what  people  are 
encouraged  to  do  in  their  own  community  to  improve  the  quality 
of  living"  was  leaving  its  mark.^®  A core  curriculum  and 
citizenship  laboratory,  designed  to  have  students  participate  in 
examining  the  real  problems  confronting  them  and  to  create 
effective  solutions  of  critical  community  problems,  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  important  experiments  in  secondary  education 
of  its  time. 

In  Cary's  view,  students'  ability  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing community  needs  developed  the  moral  responsibility,  com- 
mitment, and  educational  and  ethical  practices  on  which 
democracy  is  founded.  McKinley  High  School  students  and 
teachers  were  empowered  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  own 
work.  Cary  believed  that  students'  school  work  should  satisfy 
their  needs,  not  limit  their  productivity  or  learning.  Intrinsic 
motivation  guided  their  civic  actions. 

. . . McKinley's  (and  Hawaii's)  young  people  are  keenly  proud 

of  the  fact  that  they  are  Americans;  and,  too,  they  want 


Bolton  and  Cary,  "Going  to  School  in  Hawaii,"  43-44. 

Miles  E.  Cary,  "The  Ethical  Culture  Schools:  A Unique  Type  of  Independent 
School,"  Unpublished  manuscript  19  December  1952,  2.  Archives,  New 
York  Ethical  Culture/Fieldston  Schools,  New  York  City,  1 . 
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Americans  on  the  mainland  to  see  and  accept  them  as 
Americans.  Furthermore,  through  their  parents  and  neigh- 
bors and  a "core  curriculum"  developed  in  terms  of  critical 
problems  of  local,  national,  and  international  significance, 
these  young  people  have  come  to  sense  some  of  the 
connections  of  their  problems  with  the  concerns  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Besides  the  study  of  genuine  prob- 
lems, McKinley’s  young  people  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
sense  the  deeper  meanings  of  democracy  through  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  school.  In  this  connection,  it 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  continuing  atti- 
tudes of  mainland  Americans  toward  the  people  of  Hawaii 
will  have  much  influence  in  shaping  the  attitudes  and 
dispositions  of  the  future  citizens  of  that  Territory. 

When  students  learn  thoughtfully  and  can  analyze  the 
results  of  the  work  before  them,  rather  than  on  the  results  of 
standardized  test  scores,  the  whole  child  learns  to  deal  with 
actual  situations  in  the  whole  community.  Human  development 
and  learning,  which  integrate  thought  and  action,  furnish  the 
best  basis  for  educating  the  whole  child.  According  to  Cary: 

Since  we  claim  to  prize  independent  thinking,  teachers 
would  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  answers  to  questions. 
Stress  would  be  laid  on  encouraging  each  pupil  to  work  out 
his  own  philosophy  of  life.  But  here,  again,  the  teachers 
would  not  be  entirely  neutral  because  the  base  lines  for  all 
thinking  would  be  our  democratic  ideals. 

Miles  E.  Cary  developed  a community  at  McKinley  High 
School  which,  in  some  respects  at  least,  might  serve  as  a model 
for  the  reform  and  restructuring  of  school  systems  today.  His 
non-authoritarian  leadership  empowered  the  entire  school 
community.  Cary  disagreed  with  the  claim  that: 

. . . curriculum  makers  should  lay  out  all  subject  matter  in 
advance.  On  the  contrary,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  a great  variety  of  interests,  there  should  be  all  sorts 
of  constructive  undertaking  within  the  school  and  reaching 
into  all  aspects  of  the  larger  community.  Also,  we  would 


^^Cary,  "Intergroup  and  Interracial  Education,"  43. 
®^Cary,  "Educating  for  Democratic  Living,"  295. 
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desire  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  improving  such 
skills  as  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  number.  But  as  an 
organizing  or  integrating  center  of  the  whole  program  there 
would  be  a continuous  effort  to  clarify  thinking  regarding 
the  meaning  of  democracy.^® 

In  William  H.  Kilpatrick's  analysis,  Progressive  Education 
builds  the  foundation  for  democratic  reconstruction  of  a social 
order,  dealing  educationally  in  a social  situation.^®  It  was  Cary's 
ability  to  achieve  this  that  caused  social  historian  Lawrence 
Fuchs  to  credit  Cary's  efforts  for  a progressive  curriculum  as 
the  stimulus  that  encouraged  McKinley  High  School  students  to 
dream  and  bridge  the  gap  between  reality  and  their  vision  of 
success.  According  to  Fuchs,  "McKinley  was  the  leading  school 
and  Cary  the  most  significant  educator  in  Hawaii  during  the 
1 920's  and  '30's,"  and  "the  battle  of  McKinley  High  School  had 
been  fought  and  won  for  democracy."^ 

In  order  for  young  people  to  conduct  their  organizations  in 
ways  similar  to  how  their  parents  conduct  the  adult  organiza- 
tions of  the  community,  the  school  needs  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  live  issues.  "The  kind  of  social  life 
which  prevails  in  our  high  schools  today  is  a prophecy  of  the 
social  life  of  the  community  of  the  next  generation."^^  Miles 
Elwood  Cary  and  McKinley  High  School  represent  the  American 
democratic  scheme  of  values.  They  experience  a practical  and 
dynamic  way  of  life--a  means  to  develop  the  present  condition 
in  such  a way  that  the  community  is  renewed,  re-defined,  and 
reconstructed. 


38  Ibid.,  294. 

38 William  H.  Kilpatrick,  "Why  Progressive  Education",  Hawaii  Educational 
Review  24  (October  1935),  35. 

^ Fuchs,  Hawaii  Pono,  297. 

Paul  W.  Terry,  "Civic-Moral  Training  Through  Extra-Curricular  Activities," 
Washington  Education  Journal  1 (February  1922):  178. 
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Meta-Tyrannical  Machines: 
Curricular  Ideology  as  a 
Factor  in  Creating  Tyrannical 

Machines 


Barry  Arbreton 
University  of  Michigan 

Adequate  support  and  encouragement,  unfortunately,  is  not 
being  given  to  teachers  and  administrators  who  believe  in 
rigorous  intellectual  discipline.  In  particular  it  is  not  forthcoming 
to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  from  the  teacher-training  institu- 
tions and  the  educational  associations  that  ought  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  profession.  . . . One  of  the  gravest  charges 
that  can  be  made  against  the  professional  educationists  is  that 
they  have  undermined  public  confidence  in  the  schools  by 
setting  forth  purposes  for  education  so  trivial  as  to  forfeit  the 
respect  of  thoughtful  men,  and  by  deliberately  divorcing  the 
schools  from  the  disciplines  of  science  and  scholarship,  which 
citizens  trust  and  value. 

Arthur  Bestor^ 


Arthur  Bestor,  The  Restoration  of  Learning:  A Program  for  Redeeming  Oie 
Unfulfilled  Promise  of  American  Education  {New  York:  Knopf,  1955). 
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Time  and  again,  reformers  have  pointed  out  the  failings  of 
American  education.  They  have  cited  its  unsuccessful  prac- 
tices repeatedly-and  quite  often  futilely.  Even  when  reformers 
have  built  consensus  on  a matter — that  we  do  not  train  our 
teachers  properly,  for  example — practice  has  frequently 
changed  only  at  the  margins.  How  is  it  that  we  can  so  often  see 
where  we  are  going  wrong  and  yet  be  unable  to  change 
direction?  Indeed,  howisitthatwegetofftrackin  the  first  place? 
...  As  James  described  it,  ways  of  doing  things  that  are  well 
justified  in  the  beginning  tend,  when  established  widely,  to 
become  tyrannical  machines. 

Lynne  Cheney^ 


In  her  recent  publication,  Tyrannical  Machines:  A Report  on 
Educational  Practices  Gone  Wrong  and  Our  Best  Hopes  for 
Setting  Them  Right,  Lynne  Cheney  asserts  that  we  need  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  reasons  behind  what  she,  and  others,  have 
called  the  failures  of  the  American  educational  system.  In  doing  so, 
Cheney  uses  William  James’  classic  tyrannical  machine  metaphor 
to  describe  educational  inertia  in  terms  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
accompanies  institutionalizing  on  a large  scale.  However,  I was 
disappointed  that  Cheney  did  not  focus  the  metaphor  on  the 
process  of  calling  for  reforms  as  well.  In  this  light,  I found  her  work 
to  be  revealing  as  much  for  what  it  assumes,  as  for  what  it  states 
explicitly.® 

A close  examination  of  Cheney’s  argument  and  supporting 
documentation  reveals  an  important  factor  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  tyrannical  machines  which  neither  Cheney  nor 
James  have  acknowledged — ^the  reformer’s  curricular  ideology.  In 
this  paper  I argue  that  Cheney’s  curricular  ideology  is  consistent 


2 Lynne  Cheney,  Tyrannical  Machines:  A Report  on  Educational  Practices  Gone 
Wrong  and  Our  Best  Hopes  for  Setting  them  fl/ghf  (Washington,  DC;  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  1990). 

3|bid.;  William  James:  Writings  {^902-^9^0),  (New  York:  Library  of  America,  1987). 
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with  a dominant  line  of  reform  literature  written  In  the  past  40  years. 
This  dominant  curricular  reform  ideology  is  best  summed  up  by 
what  Schiro  has  called  the  Scholar  Academic  Ideology. 

Curriculum  developers  working  within  the  Scholar  Academic 
Ideology  view  curriculum  creation  from  the  perspective  of  the 
academic  disciplines  ...  An  academic  discipline  is  viewed  as 
a hierarchical  community  of  people  in  search  for  truth  within 
one  part  of  the  universe  of  knowledge.  The  hierarchical  com- 
munities consist  of  inquirers  into  the  truth  (scholars  at  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy),  teachers  of  the  truth  (who  disseminate  the 
truth  that  is  discovered  by  the  scholars)  and  learners  of  the  truth 
(students  whose  job  it  is  to  learn  the  truth  so  that  they  may 
become  proficient  members  of  the  discipline).'* 

In  short  a Scholar  Academic  (SA)  reformer  or  teacher  would 
be  one  who  is  concerned  with  maintaining  and  advancing  a core  of 
knowledge  which  they  believe  well  educated  men  and  women  must 
possess.  SA  reformers  favor  rigorous  intellectual  training  and  na- 
tional standardized  assessments  of  this  corpus  of  important  knowl- 
edge. 

In  this  paper  I would  like  to  argue  that  William  James’  tyranni- 
cal machines  metaphor  is  an  apt  description  of  both  the  mainstream 
of  American  teacher  education  institutions,  as  well  as  Cheney’s 
inability  to  break  through  the  assumptions  her  curricular  ideology 
imposes  on  her  reform  choices  and  recommendations.  Further,  I 
propose  that  a curricular  reformer  working  with  the  assumptions 
and  beliefs  of  a Scholar  Academic  is  bound  to  produce  reforms 
which  quickly  become  tyrannical  machines.  In  an  attempt  to  better 
understand  the  problems  within  the  general  reform  of  teacher 
education  and  Cheney’s  curricular  reform  within  a SA  Ideology  in 
particular,  my  analysis  will  focus  on  three  closely  related  argu- 
ments: 


'^Michael  Schiro,  Curriculum  for  Better  Schools:  The  Great  Ideological  Debate  {Uew 
Jersey:  Educational  Technology  Publications,  1978):  10. 
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1)  Prompted  by  Cheney’s  use  of  William  James’  Tyrannical 
Machines  metaphor,  I have  tried  to  examine  the  causes  and 
assumptions  of  Tyrannical  Machines.  When  an  innovation  works 
well  in  its  original  setting  it  often  becomes  the  target  of  an  attempt 
to  duplicate  or  disseminate  the  ideas  and  practices  which  make  it 
successful  to  a more  general  population.  In  this  process,  the 
innovation  invariably  becomes  rigidified  and  less  effective.  The  end 
result  is  what  William  James  calls  a tyrannical  machine — a road- 
block to  future  innovations  and  individual  initiative.  It  is  often  these 
machines  that  reformers  are  attempting  to  fix.  (More  on  tyrannical 
machines  later.)  I suggest  that,  given  our  current  assumptions 
about  knowledge  and  its  inevitable  growth,  educational  reformers 
do  us  a disservice  by  viewing  reform  as  containing  a possibility  for 
a final  solution  to  problems. 

2)  Most  reformers  fail  to  explicitly  state  that  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  any  educational  institution  (including  innovations  within 
that  system)  will  need  to  be  changed  in  the  future,  no  matter  how 
well  that  institution  functions  in  the  present,  and  that  this  is  not  to 
be  feared.  In  fact,  the  very  language  used  in  SA  reform  literature 
perpetuates  the  view  that  prior  solutions  have  failed.  In  part  this  is 
due  to  the  partisan  nature  of  calling  to  reform  an  existing  system, 
but  I would  like  to  argue  that  this  is  also  due  to  the  assumptions 
which  SA  reformers  take  for  granted  about  the  process  of  calling 
for  reform.  In  general.  Scholar  Academics  view  knowledge  from  a 
classical.  Logical  Positivist,  perspective.  In  particular,  each  of  the 
pieces  reviewed  implicitly  accept  Hume’s  conception  of  causation: 
each  reform  piece  reviewed  assumes  that  the  educational  system 
is  closed  and  can  be  manipulated  and  understood  in  terms  of 
predictable  laws  and  outcomes.®  In  an  attempt  to  become  more 
scientific,  SA  educational  researchers,  reformers,  and  theorists  too 
often  have  accepted  what  is  essentially  an  experimental  design 


5 Ernest  House,  "Realism  in  Research,”  Educational  Researcher,  August,  1991. 
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intended  for  physical  sciences  and  mis-applied  it  to  social  situ- 
ations. As  a result  call  for  reform  literature  seems  to  repeat  itself, 
primarily  because  reforming  as  a process  that  doesn’t  have  a fixed 
solution  has  not  been  strongly  advocated. 

3)  In  the  process  of  outlining  the  assumptions  used  in  call  for 
reform  literature  I also  touch  on  the  importance  of  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  diversity  in  the  schools.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years 
or  so  we  have  witnessed  the  emergence  and  the  empowerment  of 
a variety  of  different  cultural  perspectives  as  reasonable  voices 
outside  of  the  traditional  academic  circle.  As  the  proportion  of 
minority  students  rises  in  the  school  system,  that  school  system’s 
aims  come  under  greater  scrutiny.  While  examples  provided  In  the 
four  calls  for  reform  identified  below  suggest  a paradoxical  state  of 
education  which  is  both  in  a shambles  and  encompasses  schools 
and  educational  providers  which  ARE  working,  I argue  that  this 
paradox  stems  in  great  part  from  the  different  perspectives  and 
purposes  that  the  educational  system  is  now  called  upon  to  serve.® 
I suggest  that  both  types  of  example  point  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
this  stated  need  for  a national  vision,  a nation  whose  students  all 
achieve  the  same  things  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the  problem 
rather  than  the  practices  and  programs  found  around  the  nation. 
Why,  I ask,  are  curriculum  reformers  working  within  a Scholar 
Academic  Ideology  afraid  of  not  having  a shared  vision  for  Amer- 
ica? 

I will  approach  these  arguments  from  a variety  of  angles  by 
analyzing  four  calls  for  reform  that  have  been  widely  recognized  as 
influential.  These  calls  for  reform  were  chosen  as  representative  of 
the  developing  ideology  which  Cheney  seems  to  be  positing.  The 


® National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  A Nation  At  Risk:  The 
imperative  for  Educationai  Reform,  (Washington  DC:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1983);  Rudolph  Flesch,  Why  Johnny  Can't  Read— and  What  You  Can  Do 
About  it  {New  York:  Harper,  1955);  Lisbeth  Schorr,  Within  Our  Reach  {New  YotK: 
Anchor  press,  1988);  Lynne  Cheney,  Tyrannicai  Machines. 
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first  two,  The  Restoration  of  Learning,  by  Arthur  Bestor  and  The 
Education  of  American  Teachers,  by  James  Bryant  Conant,^  are 
central  to  Cheney’s  arguments  and  are  referenced  in  her  work.® 
The  next,  A Nation  At  Risk,  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  although  not  referenced  by  Cheney, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  integral  part  of  her  approach  to  the  problems 
as  outlined  by  the  first  two.®  In  addition  a review  of  Tyrannical 
Machines,  by  Lynne  Cheney  is  also  included. 

I begin  with  a brief  overview  of  each  call  for  reform  individually, 
discussing  first  the  call’s  over  arching  educational  goals  and  pro- 
jected reform  agenda  and  then  move  to  the  calFs  arguments 
surrounding  teacher  education  specifically.  In  particular  this  review 
is  meant  to  show  the  similarities  and  historical  flow  of  these  calls 
both  in  terms  of  specific  content,  issues,  and  form  of  argument 
used.  Next,  I discuss  these  calls  for  reform  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
three  arguments  outlined  above.  I then  concentrate  on  pulling  these 
four  examples  together  as  indicative  of  a curricular  ideology  under 
which  Cheney  operates  and  which  I feel  holds  her  back  from 
proposing  a reform  which  stands  a better  chance  of  not  becoming 
a tyrannical  machine.  I close  the  paper  with  a critique  of  the  reform 
debate  in  general  and  an  examination  of  my  evolving  conceptions 
of  knowledge,  education,  teacher  preparation,  and  curriculum. 


^James  Bryant  Conant,  The  Education  of  American  Teachers  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1963). 

® Arthur  Bestor,  The  Restoration  of  Learning:  A Program  for  Redeeming  the 
Unfulfilled  Promise  of  American  Ec/ucaf/on  (New  York:  Knopf,  1955). 

^ A Nation  at  Risk. 
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Learning 
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This  popular  book  was  written  in  1955  and  targeted  those 
Americans  involved  in  academia  or  in  the  learned  professions. 
Bestor’s  main  thesis  throughout  the  book  is  simple:  Schools  should 
be  primarily  an  agency  for  academic  training.  The  Restoration  of 
Learning  is  an  expansion  of  Educationai  Wasteiands,  Arthur  Bes- 
tor’s vehement  attack  on  progressive  education  and  John  Dewey 
published  two  years  earlier  in  1953.^°  Throughout  his  book  Bestor 
describes  (although  one  might  argue  he  perpetuates)  the  strong 
rivalry  between  the  “educationists”  and  the  academic  scholars  and 
scientists — ^the  former  clearly  being  the  bad-guys  and  almost  al- 
ways blamed  for  the  ills  of  the  educational  system  in  America.  While 
educationists  of  the  time  (1955)  were  pushing  for  life  adjustment 
courses,  Bestor,  a history  professor,  “remained  faithful  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  school  as  a place  of  thorough  and  disciplined  intellectual 
training.”^  ^ 

In  a few  places  Bestor  softens  his  stance  to  admit  that  scholars 
and  scientists  need  to  take  some  of  the  blame  for  “allowing”  the 
educationists  to  gain  control.  But,  he  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
educationists,  these  “anti-intellectualists  are  in  a position  to  ruin  our 
schools”  because  they  have  the  political  clout  and  organization  of 
the  bureaucracy  behind  them.^^ 

Already  [the  educationists]  have  lost  the  faith  of  the  public 
because  their  curricula  are  not  intellectually  rigorous  . . . 
[because  they  set]  forth  purposes  for  education  so  trivial  as  to 
forfeit  the  respect  of  thoughtful  men,  and  by  deliberately  divorc- 


Arthur  Bestor,  Educational  Wastelands:  The  Retreat  from  Learning  in  our  Public 
Schools,  (Urbana,  IL:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1953). 

1 1 Conant,  The  Education  of  American  Teachers,  3. 

12 Ibid.,  255-60. 
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ing  the  schools  from  the  disciplines  of  science  and  scholarship, 
which  the  citizens  trust  and  value. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Bestor  begins  his  criticism  of  teacher 
education,  (or  teacher  training,  as  he  calls  it)  and  the  focus  of  his 
criticism  is  quite  similar: 

Whatever  else  a teacher  may  need,  he  [or  she]  must  possess 
ready  command  of  a variety  of  intellectual  skills  and  a fund  of 
accurate  knowledge  ...  if  his  undergraduate  program  is 
directed  by  vocationally  minded  advisors — by  professors  of 
pedagogy  for  example — ^the  liberal  and  liberating  components 
of  his  education  are  almost  certain  to  be  neglected. 

What  Bestor  has  done  is  to  set  up  yet  another  good  guy/bad  guy 
dichotomy;  the  good  courses  are  traditional  academic  disciplines, 
and  the  bad  courses  are  the  methods  or  pedagogy  courses.  In 
Bestor’s  view  an  academic  course  of  study  provides  prospective 
teachers  with  the  ability  to  learn  howto  learn  and  training  in  rigorous 
intellectual  disciplines  which  are  of  proven  merit  and  scientific 
standing.  In  contrast,  the  methods  courses  are  viewed  only  as 
places  to  learn  lesser  valued  vocational  tricks  and  attitudes.  Bestor 
claims  that  nothing  of  value  can  be  learned  from  professors  of 
pedaaogy  that  cannot  be  learned  better  through  practice  teach- 
ing! In  a system  reformed  by  Bestor,  therefore,  the  role  of 
professors  of  pedagogy  would  be  limited  to  what  Bestor  might  call 
vocational  advice.  Bestor  wishes  to  bring  the  training  of  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  Liberal  Arts  professors,  with  higher  aca- 
demic standards  and  more  scientific  administration  of  certification 
and  supervision  of  secondary  student  teachers  in  particular. 

As  one  might  expect  in  a piece  written  by  one  person,  this  call 
for  reform  has  a single  and  distinct  voice.  In  many  ways  Bestor’s 
views  and  approaches  to  educational  reform  are  prime  examples 
of  what  Schiro  has  called  the  Scholar  Academic  ideology.^®  Tradi- 


13|bid.,4. 

14 Ibid.,  243. 

15 Ibid.,  264-68. 

1®Schiro,  Curriculum  for  Better  Schools. 
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tional  scholarship  and  the  scientific  method  are  seen  as  the  source 
of  knowledge.  All  learning  should  be  placed  in  its  hierarchical 
relation  to  established  knowledge  and  systematically  built  upon.  By 
exercising  reason  more  rigorously  the  student  becomes  better  at 
reasoning.  The  tone  of  this  call  for  reform,  therefore,  is  one  of  smug 
superiority.  Bestor  makes  no  pretense  of  objectivity  or  impartiality — 
in  many  instances  he  openly  berates  and  denigrates  those  he 
refers  to  as  “educationists.”  Being  a scholar  himself,  he  is  sure  of 
the  merit  of  his  arguments  and  produces  copious  examples  of 
correspondence  to  support  his  position. 


James  Bryant  Conant:  The  Education  of 
American  Teachers 


This  call  for  reform  Is  the  only  one  reviewed  which  deals 
specifically  with  teacher  education  and,  in  fact,  starts  with  the 
authors  views  on  teacher  education.  J.  B.  Conant,  former  president 
of  Harvard,  Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  noted  chemist  and 
educational  scholar,  initially  presents  himself  as  a former  holder  of 
Bestor’s  views.  Conant  began  his  teaching  career  as  a chemistry 
professor,  accepting  the  party  line  held  by  academicians  without 
even  thinking  about  it:  liberal  arts  equals  good  worthwhile  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  and  education  courses  and  professors  are  use- 
less. However,  where  Bestor’s  call  for  reform  was  highly  partisan, 
Conant’s  call  for  reform  is  the  culmination  of  both  his  highly  re- 
garded tenure  as  president  of  Harvard  and,  later,  a thorough 
investigation  of  teacher  education  institutions  in  1962-1963.  As  a 
result,  Conant  found  himself  in  a position  to  thoroughly  review  both 
sides  of  the  ideological  debate  which  Bestor  so  clearly  described. 
Conant  states  plainly  that  “it  is  generally  the  case  that  academic 
professors  who  advance  these  arguments  [that  methods  courses 
are  worthless,  etc.]  know  far  too  little  about  education  courses  and, 
unfortunately,  what  some  professors  of  education  have  written 
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about  education  can  be  labeled  anti-intellectual.”^^  Conant  later 
clarifies  this  by  asserting  that  he  does  not  subscribe  to  “devil” 
theories  of  argument  [what  seems  to  be  a clear  reference  to  the 
best  selling  books  of  Arthur  Bestor  a decade  earlier] — ^that  they  are 
too  simplistic  and  essentially  irresponsible.^® 

The  problem  with  teacher  education,  then,  in  Conant’s  view,  is 
that  of  a power  struggle  between  professors . . . The  programs 
in  many  institutions  seem  to  have  been  developed  not  by 
careful  consideration  of  a group  but  by  a process  that  might  be 
called  academic  logrolling.  In  any  event,  one  finds  a complete 
lack  of  agreement  on  what  constitutes  a satisfactory  general 
education  program  for  future  teachers  . . . when  one  examines 
the  education  courses  one  finds  almost  as  much  confusion  as 
in  general  education.^® 

In  a sense,  Conant  has  found  a continuation  of  Bestor’s 
argument  still  present — ^the  debate  over  the  relative  importance  of 
content  and  academics  over  methods  and  pedagogy.  But  he  has 
not  dismissed  educationists  as  the  sole  culprits.  He  claims  that 
neither  side  should  be  criticized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Conant  asserts  the  importance  of  methods  courses  when  linked  to 
a field  placement/practical  teaching  experience:  ‘The  art  of  teach- 
ing can  best  be  developed  by  practice  under  suitable  conditions.”^® 
Conant  believes  that  no  single  curriculum  has  proven  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  He,  therefore,  places 
the  following  recommendation  at  the  top  of  his  specific  recommen- 
dations for  teacher  education:  Universities  should  take  it  as  their 
responsibility  to  guarantee  that  their  graduates  are  fit  to  teach — 
both  academically  and  including  practice  teaching.  This  approach 
should  be  an  all-university  effort  with  professors  of  pedagogy  and 


Bestor,  The  Restoration  of  Learning,  7. 
18|bid.,  15. 

19 Ibid.,  208. 

20|bid.,  13,  113. 
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academic  professors  having  equal  input  and  responsibility  for 
program  construction  and  teaching.  In  this  way  Conant  hopes  to 
introduce  what  he  refers  to  as  a free  market  system  into  the  reform 
of  teacher  education  institutions.^^  In  other  words,  teacher  educa- 
tion providers  should  compete  against  each  other  by  improving 
their  programs  of  study  in  order  to  attract  the  best  students  and 
faculty. 

In  the  end,.  Conant  still  advocates  “either  a program  of  con- 
centration [which  is]  sequential,  so  that  completion  of  the  most 
advanced  work  ensures  a grasp  of  what  has  preceded  it,  or  it  should 
be  tested  comprehensively  and  be  capable  of  being  tested.”^^  The 
assumption  here  still  being  that  there  is  a body  of  knowledge  which 
is  essential  for  teachers  to  know.  Thus  Conant  is  continuing  Bes- 
tor*s  call  for  academic  accountability  but  he  has  added  a bold 
caveat;  he  claims  that  as  the  best  method  to  train  teachers  has  not 
been  scientifically  established  it  should  become  our  aim  to  find  it 
via  the  competition  generated  by  empowering  different  (academic 
minded)  alternatives  to  teacher  education  and  then  to  institute  it. 
Conant,  therefore,  can  also  be  placed  in  the  Scholar  Academic 
camp.  However,  while  his  conclusions  do  not  differ  radically  from 
Bestor’s  call  for  reform,  the  tone  of  Conant’s  piece  is  much  more 
compelling  to  me.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  ail  in  all,  Conant’s 
presentation  is  less  of  a singular  voice  than  Bestor's.  Conant’s  call 
for  reform  is  an  attempt  to  consider  more  viewpoints  than  one— an 
important  distinction. 


21  fbid.,  68. 
22|bid,  104. 
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A Nation  At  Risk 

An  often  cited  publication,  prepared  by  the  Commission  for 
Excellence  in  Education,  and  chaired  by  David  Pierpoint  Gardner, 
A Nation  at  Riskis  geared  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  presented  in 
a carefully  designed,  albeit  broad,  format  with  little  in  the  way  of 
specific  recommendations.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a direct  result 
of  this  call  for  reform  being  written  by  committee,  as  opposed  to  the 
two  singly  authored  pieces  which  have  come  before  it.  It  is  not 
coincidental  that  by  this  time  inclusion  of  non-majority  viewpoints 
and  concerns  were  big  national  issues.  We  will  examine  the  em- 
powerment of  diverse  perspectives,  and  hence  committee  voices, 
later. 

A Nation  at  f?/s/c  claims  that  The  educational  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  [1983]  being  eroded  by  a rising  tide  of 
mediocrity.”  A Nation  at  Risk  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  “knowl- 
edge, learning,  information,  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the  new  raw 
materials  of  international  commerce.”  Many  have  cited  this  and 
other  passages  as  indications  of  the  importance  of  economic 
considerations  to  the  authors  of  this  publication.  In  effect,  this 
publication  was  aimed  at  linking  poor  national  and  international 
economic  performance  to  the  decline  in  education  and  the  lack  of 
more  rigorous  academic  expectations  to  problems  with  articulation 
into  the  work  force.^^ 

In  this  call  for  reform,  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  many 
scholarly,  scientific,  and  learned  societies  in  the  reformulation  of  a 
national  plan  of  action.  The  goal  was  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  public  and  the  economic  base  of  the  country  as  a whole.  This 
position  is  closely  akin  to  what  Schiro  has  called  a Social  Efficiency 
model  of  curricular  ideology:  A model  which  assumes  teachers  are 


23a  Nation  At  Risk,  5-7;  Joei  Spring,  “Education  and  the  Sony  War,”  Phi  Deita 
Kappan  Aprii,  1984. 
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best  qualified  and  trained  to  help  students  find  their  place  in  society 
and  to  provide  those  students  with  the  information  and  skills 
needed  to  efficiently  enter  the  work  force.  By  framing  this  call  for 
reform  in  terms  of  economic  success,  A Nation  at  Risk  hits  at  the 
heart  of  the  average  citizen  by  claiming  that  “what  is  behind  this 
emerging  national  sense  of  frustration  can  be  described  as  both  a 
dimming  of  personal  expectations  and  the  fear  of  losing  a shared 
vision  for  America.”^^ 

As  for  teacher  education,  A Nation  at  Risk  calls  for  reform 
based  on  the  fact  “that  not  enough  of  the  academically  able 
students  are  being  attracted  to  teaching.  That  teacher  preparation 
programs  need  substantial  improvement . . . [and  that]  the  teacher 
preparation  curriculum  is  weighted  heavily  with  courses  in  ‘educa- 
tional methods’  at  the  expense  of  courses  in  subjects  to  be 
taught.”^®  Because  of  the  brevity  and  general  nature  of  this  report, 
A Nation  at  Risk  doesn’t  single  out  bad  guys  as  clearly  as  Bestor 
(then  again  who  could?)  nor  does  it  provide  the  specific  recommen- 
dations which  Conant  does  in  an  effort  to  move  reform  forward.  This 
call  for  reform  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  “inform”  and  involve  the  public 
by  linking  education  to  jobs  and  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  argued  that  A Nation  at  Risk6oes  not  do  a good 
job  of  substantiating  this  link  between  economic  competition  and 
the  demise  of  educational  standards,  but  by  asserting  that  it  is  so 
they  are  able  to  achieve  a rhetorical  victory  in  focusing  the  argu- 
ment on  education  for  the  work  place  rather  than  education  for  any 
other  purpose.  While  this  commission  continues  to  support  the 
Scholar  Academic  assumptions  about  knowledge  and  the  place  of 
rigorous  academic  instruction  in  teacher  education,  A Nation  at 


^^Schiro,  Curriculum  for  Better  Schools,  85-160;  A Nation  At  Risk,  1 1-12. 
25|bid..  22. 

26 Spring,  “Education  and  the  Sony  War.” 
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Risk6oes  so  by  reframing  the  issue  in  a more  popularly  interesting 
format. 

In  effect  this  call  for  reform  is  advocating  many  of  the  same 
reforms  of  the  two  previous  calls  for  reforms  (more  academic  rigor, 
less  emphasis  on  methods  and  education  courses,  a possibility  that 
alternative  certification  programs  will  be  useful  in  key  areas  of  need, 
i.e. , science  and  math)  but  has  framed  the  issue  as  one  of  economic 
necessity — competition  not  to  find  the  best  methods  for  instructing 
teachers,  but  competition  to  achieve  on  standardized  tests  in  an 
effort  to  prove  our  international  standing. 


Lynne  Cheney:  Tyrannical  Machines 

Lynne  Cheney  begins  her  call  for  reform  by  resurrecting 
William  James’  tyrannical  machines  metaphor.  A Tyrannical  Ma- 
chine is  a system  begun  well  with  an  innovation  or  a laudable  idea 
that  became  bogged  down  with  the  spread  of  that  idea  or  practice. 
Tyrannical  Machines  exist  because  in  the  process  of  diffusing 
innovation  much  of  the  flexibility  of  an  innovation  is  lost  and 
authority  of  the  given  innovation  (or  text  of  that  innovation)  is 
overemphasized.^^  Cheney  summarizes. 

Practices  that  began  by  filling  needs  become  detached  from 
their  original  purposes,  even  counter  productive.  Having  been 
adopted  on  a large  scale,  however,  these  practices  take  on  a 
power  of  their  own  . . . tyrannical  machines  dominate  American 
education  and  have  contributed  to  its  failures.^® 

The  clearest  failure  which  Cheney  identifies  for  teacher  edu- 
cation is  that  teachers  need  to  study  more  academic  material  in  a 


27  E.  Rogers,  Diffusion  of  innovations,  Third  Edition  (New  York:  The  Free  Press, 
1983). 

28  Cheney,  Tyrannicai  Machines,  1. 
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disciplined  way  and  avoid  methods  courses  which  are  a “waste  of 
time;”  the  same  problem  identified  by  Bestor  in  1953.  In  addition, 
Cheney  asserts  that  “attempting  to  make  a little  material  go  a long 
way  educators  parse  the  subject  matter  finely  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  in  different  ways  on  different  but  none-the-less  repeti- 
tious lists,”  that,  in  turn,  pushes  academically  talented  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  away  from  the  study  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion. And  although  Cheney,  cites  problems  with  tests  used  in 
American  education,  academically  talented  students  seem  to  be 
defined  as  those  who  buy  into  the  Scholar  Academic  ideology  and 
achieve  well  on  national  assessments  of  achievement.  Although 
Cheney  does  not  discuss  the  additional  academic  content  teachers 
are  lacking,  she  does  list  examples  of  content  she  feels  is  needed 
by  all  college  graduates:  ‘To  most  college  seniors,  Jane  Austen’s 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  Dostoyevsky’s  Crime  and  Punishment,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s  ‘Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail’  were  clearly 
unfamiliar.”®®  By  citing  specific  content  which  American  students 
need  to  know  Cheney’s  reform  ideas  can  be  seen  to  favor  a 
core-curricula. 

Cheney  is  therefore  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  holding 
to  a vision  of  education  which  strives  to  set  a “substantial,  coherent 
curriculum  [which]  is  central  to  the  teaching  mission”  at  the  core  of 
our  nation’s  priorities,  but  which  also  warns  against  instituting  any 
one  program  as  king  for  fear  that  it  might  turn  out  to  become  a 
tyrannical  machine.®^  She  therefore  proposes  that  ‘Ihe  most  effec- 
tive course  for  dealing  with  tyrannical  machines  is  to  provide 
alternative  systems  and  to  ensure  that  people  can  choose—  and 
choose  wisely — among  them.”®^  Cheney  provides  a number  of 
examples  of  alternative  educational  activities  (coincidentally 


29  Ibid..  6-7. 
30|bid.,  2. 

Ibid..  32. 
92|bid..  50. 
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funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities)  and  certi- 
fication programs  to  show  possible  solutions  to  the  nation’s  prob- 
lems. Unfortunately  Cheney  does  not  explicate  her  next  step. 

We  are  left  with  a host  of  important  questions:  What  might  be 
the  cause  of  poor  methods  courses  being  taught  in  teacher  educa- 
tion? Why  is  information  about  teaching  parsed  so  finely  and  what 
effect  does  this  have  on  calls  for  reform?  What  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  examples  of  programs  Cheney  has  cited  which  work?  Cheney 
fails  to  show  how  an  exemplar  can  help  others  to  institute  similar 
programs  without  having  the  new  programs  become  tyrannical 
machines  themselves.  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  alternative  pro- 
grams to  best  teach  teachers  and  also  strive  for  specific  content 
which  must  be  included  in  each  of  those  diverse  programs?  Isn’t 
advocating  the  equivalent  of  a Scholar  Academic  ideology  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  alternative  models  of  education?  These  questions  are 
best  answered  by  stepping  back  from  Tyrannical  Machines  and 
examining  Cheney’s  definition  of  education  more  plosely.  Cheney 
draws  heavily  on  James’  conceptions  of  education. 

As  William  James  described  it,  “the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
cultivate  judgement.  We  learn  what  types  of  activity  have  stood 
the  test  of  time;  we  acquire  standards  of  the  excellent  and  the 
durable,’  we  learn  what  James  called  a ‘critical  sense’  .... 
Ultimately,  education  aims  at  cultivating  the  wisdom  that  de- 
mocracy requires:  wisdom  to  make  sound  political  judgements 
about  who  shall  lead  and  make  laws,  and  wisdom  to  make 
sound  personal  judgements  about  how  to  live  a life  and  know 
the  purpose  of  ones  days.^^ 

Let  us  focus  next  on  what  seems  to  be  a problematic  point  for 
Cheney — ^the  assumptions  of  a Scholar  Academic  ideology. 


33 Ibid.,  52. 
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Scholar  Academic  Assumptions 


In  The  Saber  Tooth  Curriculum  Pediwell  argues  quite  persua- 
sively that  in  an  attempt  to  be  more  scientific,  Bestor’s  key  argu- 
ment, educators  have  tried  to  adapt  what  is  essentially  a scientific 
model  onto  a social  system.®^  The  assumption  clearly  was  that 
investigating  and  learning  about  education  can  be  equated  with  the 
methods  of  operation  found  in  the  physical  science  disciplines, 
which  leads  to  an  answer  of  our  first  question — why  are  methods 
courses  way  they  are?  One  reason  might  be  that  in  an  attempt  to 
be  more  scientific,  to  gain  academic  respectability,  educators  have 
moved  too  far  away  from  the  social  nature  of  teaching  and  concen- 
trated on  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  of  instructional  problems. 
Educational  researchers  routinely  study  classroom  problems  by 
removing  students  from  the  classroom  to  study — an  effort  to  control 
extraneous  variables  and  to  be  more  scientific.  It  is  ironic  that 
Bestor’s  claim  that  education  was  not  scientific  enough  may  have 
propelled  education  in  a direction  which  is  too  scientific.  Many  have 
argued  that  a social  system  cannot  be  studied  in  the  same  way  as 
physical  sciences.  As  we  have  seen,  each  call  for  reform  re- 
viewed primarily  views  education,  a fundamentally  social  activity, 
as  a part  of  a predictable  world,  one  In  which  general  laws  ade- 
quately describe  actions  and  events.  This  being  the  case,  they  do 
not  see  the  contradictions  inherent  in  using  an  experimental 
method  to  find  the  best  approach  to  educating  teachers. 

Unfortunately,  as  Gage  has  recently  summarized  the  state  of 
educational  research,  ‘Ihe  search  for  scientifically  grounded  ways 
to  understand  and  improve  teaching  has  led  nowhere.”^®  Relating 


Abner  Pediwell,  The  Sabre-Tooth  Curriculurri  (New  York:  McGraW  Hill,  1953). 

Bhaskar,  A Realist  Theory  of  Science  (Sussex:  Harvester  Press,  1978);  N. 
Gage,  “The  Paradigm  Wars  and  Their  Aftermath:  A 'Historical'  sketch  of 
Research  on  Teaching  Practice,"  Educational  Researcher,  1989, 18-7. 
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this  to  our  investigation,  House  has  taken  Gage’s  claim  to  mean 
that 


the  assumptions  of  uniformity  of  nature,  essential  to 
Humean/regularity  theory  and  the  standard  view  [of  knowledge 
and  science]  does  not  hold  at  the  level  of  events,  and  it  does 
not  hold  for  educational  programs  and  their  effects  . . . The 
standard  view  conceives  of  educational  programs  and  their 
effects  as  existing  in  a closed  system,  like  the  components  of 
a television  set,  when  in  fact  the  system  is  open  to  any  number 
of  influences,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  close  it  off  by  experimental 
design  or,  more  likely  quasi-experimental  design  and  statistical 
controls.  (The  necessity  of  isolating  the  system  from  outside 
influences  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  even  a closed  system  like 
a television  set  will  not  produce  the  same  results  underwater.)®^ 

In  other  words,  the  process  in  which  a tyrannical  machine  is  made, 
that  is  taking  an  innovation  or  exemplary  educational  program  and 
trying  to  generalize  it,  hinges  on  the  fact  that  generalizing  or  moving 
it  from  its  site  of  origin  assumes  a predictable  stable  environment. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  that  many  innovations  which  are  created  for 
broad  dissemination  are  specifically  structured  for  teacher  proof 
instruction  which  will  hinder  individual  adaptation.  Rather  than  give 
up  their  view  of  knowledge  and  instruction  both  Scholar  Academic 
and  Social  Efficiency  ideologies  of  curricular  design  sacrifice 
teacher  initiative  and  lead  directly  to  bureaucratization  and  tyran- 
nical machines.  Not  only  have  these  curriculum  designers  been 
unable  to  challenge  their  assumptions  about  knowledge,  they  are 
also  unable  to  give  up  their  authority  and  trust  teachers  to  join  in 
the  intellectual  dialogue.  As  a direct  consequence,  these  program 
transfers  rarely  work,  as  the  system  is  nowhere  near  being  closed! 
Consequently,  teachers  are  blamed  for  poor  instruction  and  edu- 
cation is  seen  as  being  in  a constant  state  of  crisis.  All  of  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  calling  for  a national  shared  vision  and 
working  to  manipulate  the  given  system  to  produce  these  goals 
leads  directly  to  tyrannical  machines.  To  break  this  pattern  we  must 
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look  at  the  calls  for  reform  and  their  hidden  support  of  this  machine 
building. 


Call  for  Reform  as  a Tyrannical  Machine 

I’d  like  to  look  at  the  process  of  calling  for  a reform,  and 
examine  why  seeing  past  reforms  as  failures  perpetuates  a nega- 
tive view  of  education.  If,  in  the  process  of  identifying  the  underlying 
structures  of  what  we  observe,  we  can  expect  someday  to  go  into 
ever  more  detailed  layers  of  explanation  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  information  and  'new"  knowledge  claims  will  continue 
to  be  produced.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important  assumption 
to  make  explicit. 

We,  as  educators,  are  in  the  process  of  helping  others  to 
identify  knowledge  as  a continuing  intellectual  dialogue  which 
evolves  and  has  been  informed  and  shaped  by  past  debates;  to 
understand  their  relation  to  the  intellectual  dialogue;  and  to  help 
these  people  join  in  and  contribute  to  that  dialogue.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  what  we  do  will 
advance  the  intellectual  dialogue;  in  the  process  of  teaching  and 
learning  we  add  knowledge  claims  to  the  dialogue. 

As  we  have  seen,  knowledge  claims  and  experiments  dealing 
with  physical  states  and  interactions  are  more  easily  controlled  than 
social  interactions.  Complex  problems  dealing  with  social  issues 
and  investigated  or  carried  out  in  a social  context  admit  of  a variety 
of  different  approaches  to  finding  solutions.  Where  do  these  differ- 
ent approaches  come  from?  Would  a homogeneous  society  be 
more  or  less  likely  to  question  the  accepted  approaches  to  learn- 
ing? While  the  opinion  of  the  members  in  a homogeneous  society 
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may  be  widely  different,  it  is  likely  that  problems  are  analyzed  and 
interpreted  in  much  the  same  manner  by  all  of  its  members.^® 

In  a society  that  is  less  homogeneous  the  diversity  of  perspec- 
tives and  approaches  to  the  same  problem  should  vary  to  a greater 
degree. 

Based  on  the  ability  of  the  diverse  members  of  a society  to 
voice  their  perspectives  it  seems  likely  that  as  a widened  range  of 
perspectives  are  empowered,  a greater  variety  of  perspectives  are 
presented  and  produce  ‘new’  knowledge  claims  which  also  enter 
into  the  intellectual  dialogue.  If  the  entire  group  were  the  same  it 
would  be  less  likely  that  alternatives  would  be  viewed  as  necessary. 
It  should  also  be  more  likely  that  the  educational  system  would  tend 
toward  a more  closed  (therefore  predictable)  and  experimentation 
friendly  system.  The  significance  of  this  statement  can  be  seen  in 
the  gradual  change  in  content  of  single  authors  (Bestor  and  Conant) 
to  committee  calls  for  reform  {A  Nation  at  Risk,  and  Tyrannical 
Machines).  Committee  reports,  by  their  very  nature,  need  to  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  group,  which  means  they  tend  to  be  more 
broad  and  less  specific  in  their  recommendations.  This  is  clearly 
the  case  with  the  four  calls  for  reform  reviewed.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  whereas  for  Conant  choice  was  seen  as  a means  to  find 
the  single  best  path  for  educating  teachers,  it  could  be  seen  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  a single  path  model  for  Cheney. 

Fortunately,  we  have  seen  an  expansion  of  opportunity  for 
nonmajority  perspectives  to  join  in  the  intellectual  dialogue.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  more  true  for  the  two  calls  for  reform  published  after 
1980  than  those  published  before  1965.  This  means  that  as  new 
sources  for  solutions  to  these  complex  problems  are  opened  up 
with  the  widening  circle  of  empowered  perspectives,  new  knowl- 
edge claims  and  different  (often  more  complex)  problems  arise  to 


39ciifford  Geertz,  Local  Knowledge:  Further  Essays  in  Interpretive  Anthropology 
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begin  the  process  all  over  again.  In  other  words,  we  can’t  ever  get 
it  right.  Reform  is  a never  ending  process. 

Why  then  do  reformers  point  with  such  disdain  at  the  “failings” 
of  past  reforms  or  educational  practices?  By  calling  for  reform  and 
assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  get  it  right,  these  reformers  are 
emphasizing  the  negative  features  of  the  system  rather  than  the 
positive.  Also,  by  striving  for  a national  core-curriculum  SA  reform- 
ers are  moving  away  from  the  expansion  of  knowledge  available 
and  toward  the  control  of  knowledge  they  feel  is  most  important. 
Each  call  for  reform  reviewed  has  tenaciously  held  on  to  this 
belief — that  some  knowledge  claims  are  simply  more  important 
than  others. 


Do  We  Really  Share  the  Same  Vision? 

At  this  point  it  might  be  wise  to  step  back  from  the  individual 
calls  for  reform  to  examine  the  possibility  that  change  is  inevita- 
ble— ^that  tyrannical  machines  are  a function  of  this  process  but 
perhaps  only  when  a shared  vision  or  national  curriculum  is  their 
projected  usefulness.  Those  reformers  working  within  the  Scholar 
Academic  and  the  Social  Efficiency  traditions,  have  historically 
taken  for  granted  that  a national  curriculum  is  a good  thing.  In 
addition,  they  have  assumed  that  this  statement  is  self  evident. 

What  lies  behind  this  emerging  national  sense  of  frustration  can 
be  described  as  both  a dimming  of  personal  expectations  and 
the  fear  of  losing  a shared  vision  for  America^^ 

However,  we  have  seen  that  when  a competition  to  find  The  Right 
Answer,  and  then  to  create  a national  curriculum  around  it,  is  the 
driving  force  behind  innovation  it  should  surprise  no  one  when  that 
innovation  also  becomes  a tyrannical  machine.  In  other  words,  the 
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nation  may  be  better  served  if  we  don’t  try  to  force  each  innovation 
to  perform  outside  of  its  original  site  of  success,  to  share  the  same 
core-cumcula,  nor  to  continue  to  operate  when  the  needs  of  that 
site  are  clearly  in  need  of  revision  or  change.^^  Does  this  mean 
we  should  advocate  change  as  our  guiding  principle?  Would 
such  a principle  also  end  up  becoming  a tyrannical  machine,  forcing 
educational  providers  to  change  when  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  students,  and  site  of  instruction?  Bestor  addresses 
this  issue  of  change  directly: 

As  the  problems  of  civilization  alter — or  more  accurately,  as  the 
methods  available  for  solving  them  alter  and  advance  and 
become  more  powerful — the  course  of  study  must  inevitably 
change  . . . however . . . change  is  [too  often]  exalted  into  a 
supreme  virtue,  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  schools  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  only  by  engaging  in  a frenetic  quest  for 
novelty.  No  idea  more  disruptive  of  education  can  possibly  be 
imagined.^^ 

Making  education  and  educational  research  more  scientific  was 
seen  as  the  path  to  respectability  and  also  the  path  to  under- 
standing why  teacher  preparation  was  so  ineffective.  While  we 
have  seen  a trend  away  from  Bestor’s  claim  that  there  is  one  best 
and  right  way  to  know  and  to  learn  (the  Scholar  Academic  model) 
and  closer  to  a view  which  admits  of  a variety  of  effective  strategies 
(Conant)  we  have  nonetheless  moved  in  the  direction  of  choice 
(Cheney)  because  it  might  provide  us  with  programs  which,  if  not 
generalizable,  might  at  least  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a national 
curriculum  (A  Nation  at  RisK).  Whether  consciously  or  not,  these 
Scholar  Academic  and  Social  Efficiency  calls  for  reform  generally 
incorporate  the  scientific  method,  and  it’s  attendant  assumptions, 
as  the  best  hope  for  finding  the  best  instructional  methods.  In  other 
words  Cheney  is  pushing  for  change,  but  not  a change  in  the  corpus 
of  essential  knowledge  needed  to  be  an  educated  adult  or  teacher. 

The  problem  with  a get  it  right  approach  seems  to  be  the 
assumption  that  an  enterprise  as  complex  as  education  CAN  ever 


41  Schorr,  Within  Our  Reach. 
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have  a fixed  solution.  By  viewing  change  in  a broader  perspective 
is  it  possible  to  exalt  in  the  past  and  in  the  challenge  of  adapting  a 
system  to  accommodate  a wider  range  of  perspectives?  In  other 
words,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  admit  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  a 
shared  vision  of  education  and  move  closer  to  empowering  parallel 
visions? 

While  the  reform  literature  reviewed  here  is  not  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  flow  of  the  reform  debate,  they  represent  high  water 
marks  which  preserve  the  important  elements  of  the  call  for  reform 
debate  over  time.  Knowledge,  at  the  beginning  of  our  call  for  reform 
time  line  was  seen  as  external  to  the  student  and  in  need  of  being 
given  to  them.  For  teachers  this  meant  that  there  was  a need  to 
store  more  knowledge  than  their  students  could.  It  was  also  seen 
as  hierarchical,  with  integration  capable  only  at  the  highest  level. 
Therefore,  while  Bestor  admits  that  vocational  skills  are  best 
learned  by  doing  he  denies  that  any  student,  including  prospective 
teachers,  can  learn  to  integrate  two  separate  fields  of  study  unless 
they  are  advanced  students  in  each  discipline  to  be  integrated. 
Since  Bestor  did  not  see  the  education  of  teachers  as  an  intellectual 
discipline  it  made  little  sense  to  assume  that  methods  courses  were 
anything  but  vocational. 

Over  time  this  extreme  stance  has  been  softened  somewhat. 
While  at  no  time  have  these  calls  for  reform  lost  respect  for  the 
academic  training  needed  for  teachers  this  view  has  shifted  to- 
wards a view  which  at  least  accepts  teacher  education  placements 
as  more  than  vocational  in  nature — ^though  most  methods  courses 
are  viewed  with  suspicion.  Conant  seems  to  be  the  most  sympa- 
thetic— and  not  incidentally  he  also  is  the  reformer  who  spent  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  with  teachers  and  teacher  educators.  In 
the  end,  however,  the  only  component  of  teacher  education  which 
all  four  calls  for  reform  have  identified  as  invaluable  is  the  student 
teaching  placement  and  a linked  methods  course  to  help  integrate 
theory  and  practice.  That  theory  and  practice  were  ever  separated 
in  the  first  place  can  be  seen  as  influenced  by  the  Scholar  Academic 
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push  to  view  education  and  educational  research  more  scientifi- 
cally. 

By  the  time  we  reach  Cheney’s  call  for  reform,  teacher  edu- 
cators and  the  conservative  structure  of  education  (which  might  be 
labeled  in  total  as  a tyrannical  machine — see  Holt,  Escape  From 
Childhood)  are  beginning  to  admit  alternatives  and  educational 
choices  which  might  lead  to  better  teacher  preparation.^^  However, 
these  choices  are  seen  as  alternative  paths  to  the  right  answer,  or 
at  least  as  needing  to  share  in  the  academic  rigor  and  core  of 
knowledge  ascribed  to  scientific  disciplines.  In  other  words  we 
should  experiment  with  the  process  of  teacher  education  but  only 
if  those  experiments  include  certain  content  which  we  feel  is 
Important.  Unfortunately,  our  analysis  above  indicates  that  the  very 
process  of  calling  for  reform  is  currently  played  out  in  such  a way 
as  to  resemble  a tyrannical  machine. 

This  line  of  reasoning  shows  the  strong  possibility  that  reform 
will  always  be  needed — it  also  points  out  a serious  flaw  in  the 
Scholar  Academic  and  Social  Efficiency  assumptions  that  there  is 
a “right”  answer  to  reforming  educational  practice — either  because 
this  denies  the  widened  circle  of  empowered  perspectives  or 
because  it  denies  the  possibility  that  our  views  on  what  is  needed 
will  evolve  over  time  and  that  new  knowledge  claims  make  this 
evolution  inevitable. 


Concluding  Remarks 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that  there 
has  ever  been  a shared  vision  of  our  nation’s  educational  needs — 
other  than  a broad  general  feeling  that  education  is  important.  In 
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particular,  teacher  education  has  never  been  directed  by  a national 
vision,  nor  I argue  should  it  ever  be.  At  times  in  our  past  various 
groups  have  made  policy  and  directed  various  segments  of  the 
educational  establishment.  In  general,  a traditional,  and  some 
would  say  conservative  Scholar  Academic,  view  of  education, 
knowledge  claims,  and  instructional  goals  has  held  sway.  The  four 
calls  for  reform  presented  here  are  usually  grouped  in  this  tradi- 
tional camp.  However,  as  with  all  organizations  which  are  semi- 
democratic,  politics  has  made  it  difficult  to  institute  a required 
national  curricula  for  teachers. 

By  examining  tyrannical  machines  more  closely  I have  at- 
tempted to  show  why  entering  the  debate  over  what  is  wrong  and 
how  we  should  fix  it  has  proven  less  than  helpful.  Operating  under 
what  Schiro  called  a Scholar  Academic  Ideology  (which  can  be 
loosely  termed  a positivist  approach),  these  four  reformers  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  educational  system  they  are 
calling  to  reform  is  a stable  and  generally  closed  system. They 
further  assume  that  the  changes  they  suggest  will  have  the  effects 
they  ascribe  to  them  (for  example,  either  by  seeing  them  work  in  a 
smaller  setting,  or  from  experimental  data  which  suggests  that 
learners  process  information  in  a given  way).  By  denigrating  past 
reform  efforts  as  failures  they  fail  to  see  that  the  entire  system  in 
which  the  reform  has  played  itself  out  has  changed.  In  one  sense, 
the  reform  has  failed:  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  and  expected 
results  of  the  curriculum  designers.  In  another,  more  important 
sense,  the  reform  hasn’t  failed,  it  has  succeeded:  by  highlighting 
new,  deeper  structures  of  the  problems  facing  us  we  are  able  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever  widening  range  of  students  and 
teachers.  By  enabling  a diverse  group  of  perspectives  to  enter  the 
dialogue  we  are  both  more  aware  of  the  limitations  which  a positivist 
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approach  places  on  education  and  on  our  views  of  which  knowl- 
edge is  of  value. 

I am  not  saying  that  we  cannot  strive  for  victories  and  improve- 
ment along  the  course  of  development,  nor  that  we  should  not  revel 
in  these  victories  and  the  positive  approaches  which  solve  current 
problems.  What  I am  pushing  for  is  an  explicit  acknowledgement 
that  these  victories  and  solutions  are  plateaus  which  will  become 
valleys  as  we  accumulate  more  knowledge  claims  and  empower 
more  perspectives  to  join  in  the  intellectual  dialogue.  And  that  as 
these  plateaus  become  valleys  we  ought  not  to  blame  the  process 

which  took  us  to  the  plateau  for  the  gradual  loss  of  high  ground 

instead  we  should  thank  them  for  the  progress  to  date,  recognize 
the  need  to  move  yet  higher,  and  work  to  positively  build  each  new 
plateau. 
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The  Life  and  Educational 
Career  of  Carlos  de  Siguenza 
yGongora,  1645-1700 

Norma  Salazar  Davis 
Chicago  State  University 

Introduction 


Hispanic  figures  and  sources  have  been  largely  ignored  in  the 
history  of  American  education,  partly  due  to  popular  notions 
about  Hispanics.  It  is  time  for  a new  lens  through  which  to  look  at 
the  past.  By  presenting  the  life  of  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Gongora, 
I hope  to  fill  one  of  many  gaps  in  the  historical  record  and  generate 
friendly,  constructive  dialogue  among  historians  so  that  in  the  future 
they  might  offer  a sense  of  pride  and  inclusion  to  Hispanics. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a time  of  ferment  in  the  devel- 
opment of  education  and  culture  in  New  Spain.  An  important  figure 
in  that  development  was  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Gongora,  mathe- 
matician, historian,  astronomer,  cartographer,  expbrer,  professor, 
sometimes  poet — a “baroque  scholar”  and  “Mexican  Savant”  ac- 
cording to  historian  Irving  A.  Leonard. 
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Family 

Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Gongora  was  born  in  Mexico  City  on  15 
August  1645.  His  father,  Carlos  de  Siguenza  Benito,  was  born  in 
Madrid.  He  tutored  Prince  Baltasar  Carlos.  At  the  end  of  his 
teaching  assignment,  he  went  to  New  Spain.  He  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  on  24  June  1 640.^ 

Two  years  later,  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  Benito  married  Doha 
Dionisia  Suarez  de  Figueroa  y Gongora.  Doha  Dionisia  was  born 
in  Seville,  Spain.  She  came  from  an  aristocratic  family  whose 
relatives  included  a well-known  writer,  Cristobal  Suarez  de 
Figueroa,  and  Don  Luis  de  Gongora,  a poet.  Carlos  de  Siguenza 
was  proud  of  his  family  lineage.  He  specifically  attached  Gongora 
to  his  name  to  identify  with  the  poet  Don  Luis  de  Gongora.^ 

Carlos  Siguenza  was  the  second  born  of  nine  siblings  and  the 
first  male.  He  and  his  family  lived  on  the  street  of  La  Estampa  de 
Jesus  Marfa  where  a convent  by  the  same  name  was  located.  The 
proximity  of  the  convent  to  the  Siguenza  home  may  have  influenced 
his  sister  Marfa  Lugarda  de  Jesus  to  join  the  convent.® 

Francisco  Rojas  agrees  that  there  was  a special  connection 
between  the  convent  of  Jesus  Marfa  and  Siguenza’s  family  life:  his 
mother,  Doha  Dionisia,  was  buried  in  the  convent;  his  sister  Mother 
Marfa  Lugarda  de  Jesus  entered  its  cloister;  and  much  later,  in  the 
year  1684,  Don  Carlos  Siguenza  wrote  Paraiso  Occidental  {West- 


^ E.  J.  Burrus,  S.  J.,  “SigGenza  y Gdngora’s  Efforts  for  Readmission  into  the  Jesuit 
Order,”  Hispanic  American  Historicai  Rewew33,  3 (1953):  391;  Francisco  P6rez 
Saiazar,  Biograffa  de  Don  Carios  de  Siguenza  y Gdngora  (Mexico:  Antigua 
imprenta  de  Murgufa,  1928),  12.  Ail  translations  from  Spanish  to  English  in  the 
paper  are  mine. 

2 Jos6  Rojas  Garciduenas,  Don  Carios  de  Siguenza  y Gdngora,  Erudito  Barroco 
(Mexico:  Ediciones  XochitI,  1945),  14. 

3p6rez  Salazar,  Biograffa  de  don  Carios,  11,  13. 
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ern  Paradise)  which  narrated  the  founding  and  history  of  the 
convent.  Rojas  firmly  states: 

This  old  neighborhood  framed  a great  part  of  the  life  of  Carlos 
de  Sigiienza  y Gongora:  his  birth  and  infancy  in  the  [street] 
‘Estampa  de  Jesus  Marfa,’  his  visits  to  church  and  the  convent 
which  were  frequent,  and  lastly,  very  close  by,  there  [was]  the 
Hospital  del  Amor  de  Dios,  later  San  Carlos  Royal  Academy, 
now  School  of  Plastic  Arts,  where  Don  Carlos  lived  many  years 
and  died  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.'^ 


Formation 

Carlos  Siguenza’s  first  schooling  began  at  home  under  his 
father’s  tutelage.  Carlos  was  barely  fifteen  when  he  entered  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Tepotzotlan  on  1 7 May  1 660. 
He  took  his  initial  vows  on  1 5 August  1 662.  In  keeping  with  standard 
Jesuit  practice,  he  studied  the  humanities  and  some  theology.® 

The  Jesuit  Order  proved  to  be  too  severe  for  the  impetuous 
young  Carlos  Siguenza — or  rather  his  inclinations  may  have  been 
too  impetuous  for  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  On  3 August  1667 
he  was  expelled  for  frequent  “nocturnal  escapades.”  On  that  day 
he  left  both  the  Society  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit  where  he 
had  been  a novice  and  then  teacher.  Filled  with  remorse,  he 
requested  reinstatement  several  times  throughout  his  life,  but 
unyielding  superiors  consistently  denied  his  pleas.® 

According  to  Ernest  J.  Burrus,  S.  J.,  the  lack  of  documents 
available  to  explain  the  circumstances  surrounding  Siguenza’s 
leaving  the  order  has  created  conjecture  among  historians.  One 


^ Rojas  Garciduenas,  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza,  16. 

®lbid.,  19. 

® Burrus,  “SigUenza  y Gdngora’s  Efforts,”  387;  Irving  Leonard,  Baroque  Times  in 
O/d/Wdx/co  (Ann  Arbor,  Ml:  1966),  195. 
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early  account  held  that  Carlos  had  been  dismissed,  but  later 
historians  rejected  this  view  saying  that  his  father  had  him  leave. 
“Most  historians  [have]  followed  Andr6s  Cavo’s  opinion  that 
Siguenza  left  at  the  insistence  of  his  father,”  wrote  E.  J.  Burrus. 
Irving  Leonard’s  careful  1 929  biography  of  Siguenza  agrees  with 
Andres  Cavo’s  conjecture.^ 

This  remained  the  standard  interpretation  for  several  years.  In 
the  early  1 940s,  however,  correspondence  from  the  Jesuit  General, 
Juan  Paulo  Oliva,  “shed  some  light  on  this  important  detail  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Don  Carlos.” 

According  to  historian  Edmundo  O’Gorman,  the  first  letter 
(dated  15  August  1668)  confirms  that  Carlos  had  been  a novice  at 
the  Colegio  del  Espiritu  Santo  in  Puebla  and  that  he  was  dismissed 
for  disorderly  conduct.®  E.  J.  Burrus  pointed  out  that  Carlos  could 
not  have  been  a novice  when  he  was  dismissed.  If  he  had  been, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  a dispensation.  “At  the  time 
of  his  expulsion  he  was  a teacher  in  the  Colegio  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Puebla,”  he  wrote.  The  college  did  not  list  any  students,  only 
teachers.  Siguenza  was  in  the  period  of  formation  and  getting  ready 
for  the  priesthood.  Burrus  says  that  this  would  explain  why 
Siguenza  was  referred  to  as  an  “estudiante”  (student)  in  the  letter. 
He  had  studied  philosophy  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  in  Mexico 
City  and,  according  to  Burrus,  he  would  have  returned  there  to 
study  theology  if  he  had  not  been  dismissed  from  the  order.® 


^Burrus,  "Siguenza  y G6ngora’s  Efforts,"  387;  Mariano  Cuevas,  Historia  de  la 
Iglesia  en  Mexico  (Mexico:  Ei  Paso,  1928),  1:  277-78;  Andr6s  Cavo,  Historia  de 
Mdxico  (Mexico,  1949),  374,  quoted  in  Burrus,  "Siguenza  y Gdngora’s  Efforts,” 
387-88;  Leonard,  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Gdngora,  A Mexican  Savant  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (Berkeley:  University  of  California,  1929),  quoted  in 
Edmundo  O’Gorman,  "Datos  sobre  D.  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y Gdngora,”  Boletfn 
del  Archive  General  de  la  Nacidn  15,  4 (1944):  596. 

®0'Gorman,  “Datos  sobre  D.  Carlos,”  596. 

9 Burrus,  “Siguenza  y Gdngora’s  Efforts,”  391. 
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The  second  letter  (30  March  1671)  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
Carlos  asked  to  be  reinstated  and  the  denial  of  his  request  due  to 
the  “ugliness”  of  the  cause  of  his  expulsion.  The  third  letter  dated 
(8  April  1671)  is  along  the  same  lines  as  the  previous  two.  By  the 
time  of  the  fourth  letter  (31  December  1677),  the  situation  had 
changed.  O’Gorman  tells  us  that  the  Jesuit  General  Juan  Paulo 
Oliva  had  become  more  flexible  than  before  and  that  he  was 
probably  impressed  with  Siguenza’s  intellectual  accomplishments: 
“He  tells  me  that  he  is  an  individual  with  natural  talents,  he  is  thirty 
years  old,  a professor  at  the  University,  and  that  he  can  serve 
religion  well,  and  that  he  is  extremely  contrite  and  Ingenuous.”^® 
The  Jesuit  General  removed  the  expulsion,  but  left  the  final 
decision  about  reinstatement  up  to  the  Padre  Provincial.  This 
official  apparently  refused.  Siguenza  was  not  reinstated  at  this  time 
despite  his  repeated  efforts  for  readmission. 


Career 

Unable  to  resume  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  seminary,  Siguenza 
returned  to  Mexico  City  to  study  theology  and  mathematics  on  his 
own.  He  obviously  succeeded.  His  affinity  for  mathematics  and 
related  sciences  made  him  the  leading  mathematician  of  his  time 
in  Mexlco.^^ 

In  1 672  there  was  a vacancy  for  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
astrology  at  the  university.  Siguenza  applied,  competing  with  Jos6 
Salmeron  de  Castro  who  held  a degree  from  the  university. 
Siguenza  argued  that  even  though  he  lacked  the  proper  accredita- 
tion, he  was  better  qualified  than  his  opponent  who  had  just  recently 


^ Oo’Gorman,  "Datos  sobre  D.  Carlos."  609. 

^ ^ Ibid.,  596. 

"•^Leonard,  Baroque  Times,  197;  P6rez  Salazar,  Biograffa  de  Don  Carlos,  24. 
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begun  studying  this  field.  Siguenza  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  an  expert  on  the  subject.  As  proof  he  reminded  university 
authorities  of  the  two  almanacs  he  had  developed,  one  in  1 671  and 
the  other  in  1672.^^ 

Siguenza  won  his  argument  and  was  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astrology.  The  competition  for  select- 
ing faculty  members  followed  a system  called  oposiciones  (dispu- 
tation). The  candidate  publicly  chose  a printed  source  on  the 
subject  matter  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  responsible  for 
giving  a lecture  on  a topic  chosen  randomly  from  within  the  printed 
material. 

After  somewhat  pompously  demonstrating  his  erudition, 
Siguenza  was  awarded  the  chair.  The  university  chronicle  recorded 
that: 

On  21  July  of  this  year,  the  chair  (of  mathematics]  was  voted 
on  by  degree-holders  of  the  faculties  in  theology,  canons,  law, 

and  medicine Jose  Salmeron  de  Castro  had  fourteen  votes; 

Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza,  seventy-four;  and  Juan  de  Saucedo, 
seven.  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  was  awarded  the  chair  of 
astrology  and  mathematics,  with  an  excess  of  sixty  votes.  He 
was  told  to  take  possession  [of  the  chair]  with  a salary  of  100 
pesos,  which  he  accepted  20  July  of  this  year.^® 

Siguenza’s  reputation  as  a university  professor  left  something 
to  be  desired.  He  often  had  lengthy  absences,  leaving  substitutes 
to  deliver  his  lectures.  Sometimes  he  just  failed  to  show  up  for 
lectures.^® 


f ^Leonard,  Baroque  Times,  197;  Rojas  Garciduenas,  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza,  30. 
f ^Leonard,  Baroque  Times,  197. 

f ® Cristobal  Bernardo  de  la  Plaza  y Jaen,  Crdnica  de  la  RealyPontifida  Universidad 
de  Mdxico,  version  paleogr^fica  de  Nicolas  Rangel  2 (Mexico:  Talleres  Gr4ficos 
del  Museo  Nacional,  1931):  95,  quoted  in  Rojas  Garciduenas,  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza,  33. 

f 6 Leonard,  Baroque  Times,  198. 
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Numerous  competing  activities  caused  him  to  neglect  his 
classroom  duties.  Most  of  his  colleagues  belonged  to  religious 
orders  and  were  therefore  assured  of  their  basic  needs.  Carlos,  on 
the  other  hand,  needed  to  support  himself  as  well  as  his  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  a number  of  other  relatives.  For  this  reason, 
he  held  various  other  offices,  which  later  brought  him  titles.  These 
included  Chief  Cosmographer  of  the  Realm,  Chaplain  of  the  Hos- 
pital del  Amor  de  Dios  (which  offered  room  and  board).  General 
Examiner  of  Gunners,  University  Accountant,  Corrector  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  numerous  payed  commissions  from  viceroys. 
While  these  activities  competed  for  his  time  at  the  university,  he 
never  neglected  his  research  in  the  areas  of  archeology,  history, 
mathematics,  and  applied  sciences. 

Siguenza  considered  his  appointment  at  the  Hospital  del  Amor 
de  Dios  the  most  remunerative  because  it  provided  him  with  room 
and  board.  His  sponsor  and  protector  Archbishop  Francisco  Aguiar 
de  Seijas  appointed  him  Chaplain  after  the  archbishop  assumed 
office  in  1 682.  Archbishop  Aguiar  also  authorized  him  to  say  mass 
as  a lay  priest,  and  this  helped  him  to  increase  his  earnings  through 
fees.^^ 

Jose  Rojas  says  that  for  reasons  that  remain  unknown, 
Siguenza  and  the  archbishop  developed  a special  friendship.  In  the 
archbishop,  Siguenza  found  not  only  encouragement  and  support, 
but  also  sincere  appreciation.^® 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  these  two  strong  personalities  never 
clashed.  There  is  an  incident  recorded  in  Father  Robles  diary  that 
demonstrates  both  Siguenza’s  blunt  disposition  and  Archbishop 
Aguiar’s  authoritarian  personality.  Robles’  entry  is  dated  11  October 
1 692,  and  it  narrates  the  argument  as  follows: 


17  Ibid. 

1®  Rojas  Garciduenas,  Don  Carlos  de  SigQenza,  82. 
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1692-Fight.-Saturday  11,  being  D.  Carlos  de  Siguenza  clergy- 
man and  priest,  with  Senor  Archbishop  discussing  afewthings, 

Don  Carlos  told  Senor  Archbishop  to  watch  his  words  when  he 
spoke  to  him,  at  which  time  his  lllustrious[ness]  used  one  of  his 
crutches  on  him,  broke  his  glasses  spilling  blood  all  over  D. 
Carlos.^® 

They  were  definitely  two  strong  willed  people.  Despite  their 
differences,  they  appeared  to  have  developed  a close  friendship. 
According  to  Leonard:  “Indeed  the  veneration  of  Don  Carlos  for  his 
assailant  increased  until,  in  his  mind,  the  prelate  almost  acquired 
the  halo  of  a saint.”^°  Apparently  Aguiar,  who  died  a short  time 
before  Siguenza,  left  his  mitre  to  Don  Carlos.  In  his  own  will, 
Siguenza  expressed  that  he  had  the  archbishop’s  hat  in  his  pos- 
session and  that  people  had  been  cured  just  by  touching  it. 
Siguenza  requested  that  the  archbishop’s  hat  be  kept  in  the  oratory 
of  Saint  Phelipe  Neri.^^ 

Siguenza  wrote  extensively.  His  biggest  regret  was  that  he 
was  able  to  publish  only  twelve  of  his  works.  Among  his  writing  is 
La  Libra  Astrondmica  y Filosdfica  {Astronomical  and  Philosophical 
Libra).  He  wrote  it  in  response  to  Father  Kino’s  criticism  of  a 
manifest  in  which  Siguenza  was  combating  the  presumption  that 
comets  were  signs  of  bad  omens.  A comet  had  appeared  in 
November  1680,  causing  grave  alarm  among  the  population  in 
Mexico  City.^^ 

Siguenza’s  most  important  historical  account  was  Infortunios 
de  Alonso  Ramfrez  {Misfortunes  of  Alonso  Ramfrez).  Ramirez,  a 
native  of  Puerto  Rico,  had  died  at  the  hands  of  English  pirates  in 


Antonio  de  Robles,  Diario  de  Sucesos  Notables,  1665-1703,  ed.  Antonio  Castro 
Leai  2 (Mexico:  Ed.  PornJa,  1972):  173. 

20  Leonard,  Baroque  Times,  199. 

21  P6rez  Saiazar,  Biograffas  de  Don  Carlos,  190. 

22carios  Gonzdiez  Pena,  HIstorla  de  la  LIteratura  Mexicana:  Desde  los  engines 
hasta  nuestros  dfas  (Mexico:  PorrOa,  1990),  98.  Libra  refers  to  the  sign  of  the 
zodiac  by  that  name. 
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the  Philipines.  Literary  historian  Carlos  Gonzalez  has  described 
Siguenza  as  the  best  Mexican  prose  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Gonzalez  further  stated  that  Siguenza’s  best  historical 
writings,  are  probably  the  ones  he  left  unedited.^® 

Carlos  was  a great  collector  of  Mexican  documents.  He  left 
about  twenty-eight  volumes  of  manuscripts  to  the  College  of 
Maximo  de  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo.  During  the  revolt  of  8 June 
1692,  he  didn’t  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  saving  manuscripts  and 
paintings  from  the  burning  palace.^’* 

This  incident  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  town  council  of 
16  June  1692.  Subsequent  meetings — 26  June  and  11  July — al- 
luded to  the  revolt,  requesting  that  Siguenza  return  the  files: 

The  present  secretary  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  Priest 
Don  Carlos  Siguenza  and  asked  him  to  return  the  books  he 
saved  from  the  archive  the  night  of  the  fire.  ...  He  agreed  to 
return  them  but  expressed  that  he  was  hurt  because  the  city 
had  not  thanked  him  and  at  the  same  time  wanted  to  let  us 
know  that  he  had  incurred  expenses  transporting  them  to  his 
house.25 

He  retired  as  a professor  in  1 694  and  spent  his  last  years 
gravely  ill,  writing  historical  accounts.  He  suffered  from  kidney 
stones.  He  died  22  August  1 700.  He  left  his  library,  rich  in  historical 
documents  and  scientific  instruments,  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
donated  his  body  to  science  hoping  that  the  doctors  would  find  a 
cure,  at  a time  when  “dissection  was  still  counted  a desecration.” 
He  bequeathed  a mission  of  dedicated  inquiry  to  future  generations 
of  historians.  He  may  have  received  deathbed  reinstatement  into 
the  Jesuit  order,  but  this  is  not  certain.  Perhaps  this  ambivalent  note 


23|bid. 

24  Ibid. 

25  Actas  de  Cabildo,  1692-1693,  vol.  371A,  Tumulto  y Incendio  del  Dfa  8 de  Junio 
de  1692,  domingo  a las  seis  de  la  tarde,  Archive  Histdrico  del  Ex-Ayuntamiento 
de  la  Ciudad  de  Mdxico. 
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should  remain  to  characterize  a complex  man  who  was  simultane- 
ously scientific  and  traditional.^® 


26 Ibid.,  21 3;  P6rez  Salazar,  Biograffasde  don  Carlos,  80;  Leoriard,  Baroque  Times, 
214. 
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Socrates  on  the  Assembly 
Line:  The  Ford  Foundation’s 
Mass  Marketing  of  Liberal 
Adult  Education 


Paul  J.  Edelson 

State  University  of  New  York/Stony  Brook 


Background 


In  the  ten  years  of  Its  existence  (1951-1961)  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion’s Fund  for  Adult  Education  (FAE)  expended  over  $47  million 
dollars  on  behalf  of  adult  and  continuing  education,  and  dwarfing 
the  $8.5  million  spent  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  during  the 
period  1924-1958. ' In  fact,  it  is  a significantly  large  proportion  of 
the  $76  million  of  the  total  adult  education  support  spent  by  foun- 
dations in  the  "modern  era”  referred  to  by  Knowles  in  1 962.^ 

The  Ford  Foundation,  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  wealth,  esti- 
mated at  $417  million  in  1951 , had  the  power  and,  concomitantly. 


^ Malcolm  Knowles,  A History  of  the  Adult  Education  Movement  in  the  United  States 
(Malabar,  FL:  Krieger  Publishing,  1977),  95. 

2 Ibid.,  97. 
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the  prestige  as  America’s  largest  philanthropy  to  do  what  it  wanted 
in  the  area  of  adult  education.^  Through  the  FAE  it  supported  the 
fledgling  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA  (AEA/USA),  also 
founded  in  1951 , and  its  publication  Adult  Leadership  as  a way  of 
forging  coherence  in  what  it  perceived  as  a chaotic,  directionless 
field.'^  It  supported  the  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult 
Educators  (NAPSAE)  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  state  departments 
of  education  to  elevate  adult  education  to  a level  comparable  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education.® 

In  areas  where  it  did  not  identify  or  acknowledge  organizations 
willing  to  carry  on  the  work  it  deemed  necessary,  the  FAE  created 
its  own  unique  institutions.  These  were  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  beginnings  of  the  Test  Cities  Project,  the  Test  Centers, 
and  the  Experimental  Discussion  Project,  all  pioneering  efforts  to 
firmly  establish  liberal  adult  education  on  a nationwide  basis  in  post 
World  War  II  America. 

In  the  case  of  the  Test  Cities  Project,  the  FAE  created,  with 
local  citizen  participation,  adult  education  councils  in  twelve  me- 
dium-size American  cities  ranging  in  population  from  60,000  (York, 
PA)  to  450,000  (Kansas  City,  MO).  It  funded  the  councils  which 
were  expected  to  implement  and  administer,  and  if  possible  create, 
liberal  adult  education  programs,  the  major  area  of  emphasis  for 
the  FAE.®  These  councils  were  not  intended  to  be  simply  coordi- 
nating bodies  bringing  together  a panoply  of  other  adult  providers. 


® Francis  X.  Sutton,  “The  Ford  Foundation:  The  Early  Years,”  Daedalus  116,  4 
(1987):  52. 

^Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  “Memo  to  Dyke  Brown,”  17  March  1954,  Ford  Foundation 
Archives  (FFA),  McPeak  Office  Files,  Box  6,  Folder  175.  See  also  FAE,  The 
Challenge  of  Lifetime  Learning,  (Pasadena,  CA:  [1954]),  25. 

Paul  J.  Edelson,  “The  Saturation  Project  and  NAPSAE’s  Changing  Strategies  for 
Adult  Education,”  Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  Montreal,  Quebec,  15-18  October 
1991. 

®FAE,  “Statement  of  Purposes  and  Principles,”  June  1952,  FFA,  FAE 
Administrative  Office  Files,  Box  1 1 , Folder  94. 
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The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  FAE  wished  to  go  a step  further  than 
the  local  councils  funded  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  (and  some- 
times referred  to  as  “Carnegie  Councils”)  through  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  (AAAE)  which  were  viewed  as 
“elusive  and  volatile.”^ 


Liberal  Adult  Education  in  the  Post-War 
Period 

By  continuing  liberal  education  the  FAE  meant  more  than  the 
great  classics  of  Western  civilization  that  constituted  the  backbone 
of  the  Great  Books  program  (also  generously  supported  through 
major  grants  to  the  Great  Books  Foundation).  The  FAE  defined 
liberal  education  broadly  so  that  it  might  assist  adults  to  intelligently 
participate  as  “mature,  wise,  and  responsible  citizens"  in  a free 
society.®  Liberal  arts  and  a liberal  approach  to  education  were  thus 
fused  with  curricula  on  economics,  government,  and  world  events 
to  promote  individual  development  and  citizenship  that  would 
strengthen  both  democracy  and  American  society.  Continuing  lib- 
eral education  was  perceived  as  the  most  significant  form  of 
education,  beginning  where  formal  schooling  left  off  and  lasting  a 
lifetime.®  This  took  place  within  the  context  of  an  exceedingly 
confusing  post  War  world. 

America  had  finally  come  out  of  a wrenching  depression, 
endured  a long  and  costly  war,  and  emerged  triumphant  in  an 
uneasy  peace,  but  was  now  beset  by  nuclear  armed  enemies  that 
had  recently  been  allies.  Democracy/capitalism  was  now  pitted 


^ Knowles,  A History  of  Adult  Education  Movement, '[78. 

®FAE,  Ten  Year  Report  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  (n.p.  [1962]),  12. 

®Ford  Foundation,  Report  of  the  Study  for  the  Ford  Foundation  on  Poiicy  and 
Program  (Detroit:  1949),  40-41. 
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against  totalitarianism/socialism  in  a Cold  War  where  once  again 
the  survival  of  the  West  was  perceived  to  be  at  risk. 

Additionally,  the  memory  of  the  depression  as  a painful  period 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt  was  still  vivid  to  most  adults  leading  to  a 
quite  palpable  fear  that  it  might  happen  again.  Prosperity  and  the 
“American  high”  were  not  yet  an  established  fact.^° 


The  Foundation’s  Agenda 

A priority  of  the  Ford  Foundation  was  thus  to  strengthen 
democracy  worldwide,  but  particularly  in  the  United  States.  A major 
leitmotif  in  the  Foundation’s  first  major  report,  “Report  of  the  Study 
for  the  Ford  Foundation  on  Policy  and  Program”  was  to  bring  about 
a world  order  where  we,  as  a nation,  could  be  safe  and  prosperous, 
resisting  totalitarianism  and  the  tide  of  Communism  “mounting"  in 
Asia  in  Europe. 

The  meaning  of  democracy  was  to  be  found  in  practice,  the 
Report  maintained,  in  daily  application,  not  in  a set  of  “rigid  rules.”^^ 
America  would  prevail,  not  through  war  which  was  too  costly  and 
destructive,  but  by  virtue  of  the  example  we  could  set  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  Report,  noting  tendencies  towards  public  apathy  and 
skepticism,  called  for  community  demonstration  projects  to  en- 
hance confidence  in  civic  life.  The  example  of  innovations  in  public 
health  policy  following  successful  demonstration  projects  was  of- 


10see  William  L.  O'Neill,  American  High:  The  Years  of  Confidence,  1945-1960 
(New  York;  The  Free  Press,  1986). 

^ ^ Ford  Foundation,  “Report  of  the  Study,"  26.  This  study  is  also  called  the  Gaither 
Report  after  Rowan  Gaither  who  chaired  the  committee  that  produced  it.  He 
would  later  become  President  of  the  Ford  Foundation  following  the  resignation 
of  Paul  Hoffman. 

12|bid.,  21. 
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fered  as  a model  for  what  the  applied  social  sciences  might  also 
accomplish  in  the  urban  arena,  thus  creating  the  idea  for  Test  Cities 
that  would  be  elaborated  in  subsequent  passages  of  the  document. 

“Such  experiments,”  the  Report  continued,  “while  sometimes 
difficult  and  expensive,  are  often  catalytic  in  effect,  producing 
widespread  emulation.  The  Foundation  may  find  it  necessary  to 
support  such  demonstration  projects.”^^  In  order  to  combat  public 
apathy,  for  example,  it  was  suggested  that  a community  might  run 
a “community  workshop”  in  which  “scientists  or  educators  act  as 
social  engineers,  in  communities  of  manageable  size,  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  public  affairs.”^^  After  this  inten/ention  the  extent  to 
which  apathy  was  reduced  could  be  measured  and  the  experiment, 
perhaps  modified,  could  then  be  tried  in  other  communities  to 
similar  effect. 

In  this  manner  both  a “raison  d’etre”  as  well  as  a format  was 
established  for  the  Test  Cities  Project,  the  Ford  Foundation’s  first 
major  experiment  in  urban  redesign. 


The  Test  Cities  Experiment 


In  1951  when  Paul  G.  Hoffman  former  President  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  and  Director  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  made 
President  of  the  Ford  Foundation  (1951-1953)  his  first  senior  level 
appointment  was  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  to  Associate  Director 
(1951-1954).  Hutchins,  for  many  the  “enfant  terrible”  of  American 
higher  education,  had  been  President  and  then  Chancellor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1929.^®  Probably  best  known  by  the 
general  public  for  canceling  the  school’s  varsity  intercollegiate 


^®lbid.,  68. 
^^Ibid. 

15 Sutton,  55. 
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football  program,  he  introduced  many  other  controversial  changes 
at  Chicago  including  eliminating  compulsory  class  attendance, 
awarding  bachelor’s  degrees  to  students  who  elsewhere  would  be 
considered  sophomores,  and  abolishing  more  than  three  hundred 
courses.^®  Railing  against  both  the  vocational  ism,  materialism,  and 
pragmatism  rife  in  American  higher  education  Hutchins  champi- 
oned a return  to  a more  traditional  and  scholastic  form  of  education. 

Before  coming  to  Chicago  he  had  held  a number  of  positions 
at  Yale,  Including  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  had  met  Mortimer 
Adler,  then  a philosopher  at  Columbia.  Through  his  association  with 
Adler,  Hutchins  was  introduced  to  a theory  of  education  based  upon 
the  classics  of  Western  civilization,  the  “Great  Books”  which  he  was 
to  make  the  core  curriculum  of  the  College  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

At  the  Ford  Foundation,  where  Hutchins  was  instrumental  in 
creating  both  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  and  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education  (the  former  to  address  formal,  traditional 
education)  he  was  freed  from  the  restraints  of  an  often  recalcitrant 
and  hostile  faculty  (as  well  as  alumni)  who  resisted  his  educational 
innovations. 

In  his  book  The  Conflict  in  Education  in  a Democratic  Society 
(1 953)  Hutchins  made  the  case  for  adult  liberal  education  as  a way 
to  improve  society  through  the  intellectual  development  of  citizens. 
Though  he  did  not  see  education  as  an  “engine”  for  social  reform 
in  the  mechanistic  way  it  was  portrayed  In  the  Gaither  Report,  he 
nonetheless  viewed  it  as  essential  in  order  to  reach  an  “unlimited 
republic  of  learning,”  an  ideal,  but  attainable  social  condition.  Test 
Cities  were  a way  of  making  focused  educational  materials  ad- 


^®Thomas  C.  Reeves,  Freedom  and  the  Foundation  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1969),  11. 

^^See  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Unseasonable  Truths:  The  Life  of  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1 989)  and  Edward  Shils,  "Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,"  The  American  Scholar  59  (Spring,  1990):  211-35. 
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dressing  political  issues  close  to  Hutchins,  especially  on  fundamen- 
tal issues  of  personal  freedom  and  social  responsibilities.^® 

C.  Scott  Fletcher  was  made  President  of  the  FAE  and  had  the 
direct  responsibility  for  developing  the  Test  Cities  Project.  He  had 
been  associated  previously  with  both  Hoffman  and  Hutchins,  re- 
spectively, through  former  positions  he  held  as  Vice-President  for 
Sales  with  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and  as  President  of  Britan- 
nica  Films.  Fletcher  was  known  as  a salesman  “par  excellence” 
who  had  the  ability  to  motivate  others  to  achieve  difficult  goals. 
He  also  had  community  level  experience  as  Director  of  the  Field 
Development  Division  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment for  which  he  organized  many  discussion  groups  during  the 
period  1942-44.^° 

In  the  Test  Cities,  programs  were  to  be  organized  in  small 
groups  to  facilitate  face-to-face  discussion,  another  expression  of 
the  anti-establishment  bias  of  Hutchins  and  Adler  who  believed  that 
liberal  studies  materials  could  be  accessed  directly  without  the 
intervention  of  professional  academics  in  traditional  classroom 
situations.  This  method  had  been  tried  with  success  in  the  Great 
Books  discussion  programs  Hutchins  and  Adler  had  started  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Two  fundamental  problems  with  the  widespread  discussion 
groups  perceived  initially  by  the  FAE  when  it  began  to  implement 
Test  Cities  were  the  “inadequate”  liberal  adult  education  study 
materials  for  adults  and  the  need  to  train  skillful  lay  discussion 
leaders.^^  It  was  essential  to  surmount  these  hurdles  in  order  to 


Robert  M.  Hutchins,  The  Conflict  in  Echjcation  in  a Free  Society  (New  York; 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1953);  Ibid.,  53;  Ibid.,  76. 

^ ^Robert  J.  Blakely,  forrrter  Vice  President  for  the  FAE,  reported  that  Fletcher  had 
once  brought  elephants  and  other  circus  anirrtals  to  a Studebaker  dealers  sales 
convention  in  order  to  get  therrt  “fired  up"  about  selling.  Interview  by  author, 
Chicago,  IL,  18  October  1991. 

20see  Robert  J.  Blakely,  “Cyril  Scott  Fletcher”  in  International  Biography  of  Adult 
Education  {Derby,  England:  Saxon  Printing,  1985),  173. 
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make  it  possible  for  the  adult  education  Test  City  councils  to  be 
more  than  coordinating  or  advisory  bodies. 

Some  courses  and  discussion  programs  were  developed 
specifically  for  the  Test  Cities  market  by  other  FAE  grant  recipients 
including  the  Great  Books  Foundation,  the  American  Foundation 
for  Continuing  Education,  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
the  American  Foreign  Policy  Association.  The  Fund’s  own  Experi- 
mental Discussion  Project,  which  contracted  directly  with  individual 
writers  to  produce  the  study  discussion  programs  was  also  a source 
of  programs. 

The  Test  Cities  councils  were  also  encouraged  to  create  and 
then  offer  their  own  programs  including  workshops  for  discussion 
leaders.  It  was  intended  that  each  council  would  be  operated 
autonomously  by  its  board,  though  coordinated  by  the  FAE,  and 
would  find  a way  to  become  financially  viable  during  the  three  year 
term  of  the  grant  (1 951  -1 954). 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Test  Cities  Program  was  to  see  if 
and  how  liberal  continuing  education  could  become  integral  to  the 
life  of  a community.  Central  to  the  experiment  was  whether  the 
programs  could  continue  to  exist  once  Ford  funding  was  withdrawn. 
To  gradually  wean  the  councils  away  from  foundation  support  the 
grants  were  tapered  each  succeeding  year.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  would  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  them  to  raise  a larger 
proportion  of  their  own  income  from  program  fees.^ 


21  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  “Impressions  of  the  Present  Program  of  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education,”  6 October  1952,  FFA,  FAE  Administrative  Office  Files,  Box  12,  Folder 
110. 

22  Robert  J.  Blakely,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  suggested  that  it  might  have  made 
more  sense  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  funding  allocations  each  year  as 
a way  of  helping  the  programs  quickly  expand  and  reach  the  “take-off'  stage 
required  for  budgetary  self-sufficiency.  Instead,  by  decreasing  the  allocations  the 
FAE  compelled  the  Councils  to  devote  more  time  to  fund-raising  than  program 
development,  impeding  enlargement  of  the  program  base.  Interview  with  author, 
Chicago,  IL,  19  October  1991. 
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The  inability  of  most  of  the  community  education  councils  to 
survive  as  “independent”  entities  without  foundation  support  was  a 
major  disappointment  and  Tinding”  of  the  Test  Cities  Project. 

A number  of  the  councils  were  taken  over  by  area  colleges 
and  continued  to  function  under  those  auspices.  The  FAE  quickly 
realized  as  the  Test  Cities  succumbed  to  insolvency  that  higher 
education  institutions  furnished  the  most  felicitous  operational  base 
for  liberal  adult  education.  They  had  the  physical  plant,  administra- 
tive personnel,  and  in  many  cases  a history  of  community  involve- 
ment and  experience  in  dealing  with  adults  through  evening  and 
extension  divisions.  Most  importantly,  the  Foundation  recognized 
that  these  established  institutions  had  the  “prestige  and  authority 
to  command  the  respect  of  adults  seriously  concerned  about 
continuing  liberal  education”.^^ 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  higher  education’s  potential 
contribution  to  liberal  continuing  education  the  Fund  supported  a 
proposal  from  the  Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges 
(AUEC)  to  create  a Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for 
Adults  and  thereby  stimulated  innovation  in  liberal  studies  course 
development.^"* 


“Test”  and  “Demonstration”  Centers 


The  FAE  also  moved  beyond  Test  Cities  with  a new  concept 
for  university  based  Test  Centers  for  further  experimentation  in 
developing  and  marketing  liberal  adult  education  programs.^®  A 


23  FAE,  Ten  Year  Report,  45. 

24 John  Whipple,  “Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults:  A History," 
March  1967,  George  Arents  Research  Library  at  Syracuse  University  (GARLSU), 
Paul  Sheats  Collection,  Box  1.1,  Folder;  Organization  Records  CSLEA-  Hjstory. 
^^FAE,  Ten  Year  Report. 
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total  of  eight  centers  were  created  at  American  higher  education 
institutions.  There  were  three  additional  centers-  at  the  Pasadena 
Liberal  Arts  Center  and  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia;  the 
University  of  Utah  was  to  use  the  materials  on  a statewide  basis. 
These  were  to  be  coordinated  by  the  FAE  in  a manner  similar  to 
Test  Cities,  but  this  time  the  grants  were  tapered  over  a four  year 
period.  Once  again,  it  was  hoped  that  fees  derived  from  course 
registrations  would  make  up  the  difference  between  actual  costs  to 
the  campuses  and  the  FAE  funds.  At  the  end  of  the  four  year  period 
the  fund  anticipated  that  the  colleges  would  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  programs  including  any  deficits.  The  Test  Centers 
experiment  ran  from  1955-1959. 

A major  difference  between  Test  Cities  aixl  Test  Centers  was 
the  extensive  involvement  of  a high  powered  Madison  Ave.  mar- 
keting firm,  B.  L.  Mazel,  Inc.,  to  centrally  direct  promotional  adver- 
tising. Mazel  developed  a promotion  handbook  to  be  used  by  all 
Test  Center  directors,  produced  promotional  brochures  (1 50,000  in 
1957),  planned  and  conducted  direct  mail  tests  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  varying  types  of  mailing  lists,  conducted  local 
workshops  on  advertising,  prepared  newspaper  ads  to  be  used  by 
the  Centers,  and  aided  them  in  conducting  their  individual  promo- 
tion campaigns.^® 

Both  the  Test  Cities  and  Test  Centers  projects  represented  a 
relentless  and  purposeful  drive  by  the  FAE  to  determine  and  identify 
the  correct  combination  of  product  (adult  liberal  education),  pack- 
aging (study-discussion  groups),  and  promotion  (modern  advertis- 
ing) at  the  right  price  (tuition)  for  the  correct  market  (middle  class 
adults).  In  the  Test  Centers  the  nature  of  the  audience  became 
more  clear — a high  proportion  with  some  college  experience, 
drawn  from  middle  or  higher  income  brackets,  with  professional 


26pAE,  “Excerpts  from  Docket  for  Board  of  Directors  Meeting,"  29  October  1957, 
FFA,  FAE  Administrative  Office  Files,  Box  11,  Folder  94. 
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and  managerial  occupations,  a slightly  greater  majority  of  females, 
families  that  were  “well-settled”  in  their  communities,  and  people 
active  in  civic  and  professional  affairs.^^ 

The  delivery  of  the  commodity/service  was  to  be  under  the 
control  of  an  appropriate  dealership — now  presumed  to  be  colleges 
and  universities  after  the  failure  of  the  Test  Cities  Project  to  create 
viable  independent  adult  education  councils. 

The  genius  of  American  organization  and  production  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  large-scale  modern  American  industry  docu- 
mented by  Chandler  was  now  being  applied  to  adult  education.^® 
The  FAE,  much  like  large  manufacturing  concerns,  successfully 
integrated  the  mass  production  of  study  materials  from  its  grantees 
and  the  Experimental  Discussion  Program  with  mass  distribution 
through  the  Test  Centers,  and  after  1 959  through  other  outlets.  This 
“vertical  integration”  lent  itself  to  mass  advertising  techniques 
which  had  been  originally  designed  to  broadly  market  other  con- 
sumer goods. 

Fletcher,  the  former  Studebaker  salesman,  brought  together 
the  dynamics  of  modern  business  and  the  ideal  of  lifelong  learn- 
ing.  The  success  of  this  approach  was  evident  to  the  Fund  which 
proudly  proclaimed  that  Test  Centers  study-discussion  programs 
had  enrolled  ten  thousand  people  in  1957-58.®®  In  using  this 
yardstick  for  success,  the  FAE  had  completely  abandoned  the 
language  of  social  reform  and  experimentation  used  in  the  Gaither 
report  to  describe  the  goals  of  what  became  the  Test  Cities  Project. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  FAE  gave  grants  to  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Adult  Educators,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Educa- 


27pAE,  Ten  Year  Report,  51. 

2®  Alfred  D.  Chandler.  The  Visible  Hand.  The  managerial  revolution  in  American 
business.  (Cambridge,  MA:  Belknap  Press,  1977). 

29  Blakely,  Interview  with  author,  172-74. 

30  FAE.  Ten  Year  Report,  34. 
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tion  of  Adults,  and  the  National  Education  Association  it  sought  very 
limited  advice  from  them  on  its  own  direct  involvement  in  adult 
education  through  Test  Cities  and  Test  Centers.  Instead,  former 
automobile  executives,  newspapermen,  lawyers,  Madison  Avenue 
ad-men,  and  foundation  operatives,  who  were  all  more  ‘bottom- 
line”  oriented,  and  traditional  academics  who  lacked  a frame  of 
reference  for  continuing  education  finally  succeeded  in  creating 
through  the  Test  Centers  an  educational  product  in  an  attractive 
program  format,  which  the  American  adult  consumer  would  buy. 
Socrates  had  been  moved  from  the  Academy  in  Athens  to  a 
Detroit-like  assembly  line  and  was  churning  out  liberal  adult  edu- 
cation courses.  Evidently  these  were  compatible  with  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  a fast  paced  society  which  had  insufficient  time 
for  the  attenuated  discursive  approach  to  adult  education  found  in 
the  “Dialogues.” 

Concurrent  with  Test  Centers,  the  FAE  experimented  with 
Demonstration  Centers  which  were  direct  grants  to  some  colleges 
to  expand  their  nascent  adult  education  programs.  This  “final 
phase”  of  its  effort  to  advance  liberal  education  was  launched  in 
1 956  when  the  lessons  from  Test  Centers  were  already  becoming 
evident.^^  Sixteen  universities  were  involved  in  this  project  and 
received  grants.  These  were  followed  in  1 960  and  1 961  by  long- 
term grants  to  selected  colleges  which  were  encouraged  to  make 
adult  liberal  education  a permanent  part  of  their  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

Since  the  emphasis  was  now  on  program  viability  and  the 
experiment  was  more  decentralized,  and  under  local  control,  than 
in  either  Test  Cities  or  Test  Centers,  the  schools  could  veer  away 
from  study-discussion  formats  to  larger  lecture  classes  that  could 
be  more  financially  remunerative. 


3^  Ibid.,  52. 
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Adult  Education  and  the  Marketplace 

Through  this  progression  the  FAE  firmly  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  non-credit  liberal  adult  education  could  and,  therefore, 
should  pay  for  itself  thereby  locating  it  as  a tuition  supported 
educational  product  in  American  higher  education.  American  uni- 
versity extension  had  been  marching  down  this  road  for  sometime. 
A study  by  Morton,  that  had  been  financed  by  the  FAE,  recorded 
that  over  a twenty-one  year  period  (1930-1951)  there  had  been  a 
tendency  for  university  extension  programs  to  become  self-sup- 
porting to  a higher  degree  than  other  university  programs.®^ 


Morton  viewed  this  trend  as  a “problem 
area”.®® 

He  preferred  a development  for  general  university  extension 
similar  to  that  of  agricultural  extension  in  which  foundation  support 
had  led  to  government  support  once  the  value  of  these  programs 
had  been  demonstrated  to  the  public. 

This  principle  of  having  to  pay  its  own  way  is  the  single  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  American  continuing  education  today.  The 
success  of  the  model  has  driven  out  all  serious  alternatives  to  the 
extent  that  with  the  limited  exceptions  of  grant  supported  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  other  targeted  groups  including  veter- 
ans, adult  education  is  the  most  blatantly  market  driven  segment 
of  all  American  education. 


^2 John  R.  Morton,  University  Extension  in  the  United  States  (Birmingham,  AL: 
University  of  Alabama  Press,  1953). 

33  Ibid.,  104. 
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The  FAE  triumphed  in  this  approach  by  sacrificing  the  most 
salient  feature  of  liberal  adult  education  as  conceived  of  initially  by 
Hutchins  and  Adler  who  envisioned  peer  led,  small-size  discussion 
groups  as  the  embodiment  of  true  adult  learning.  This  was  to  be 
the  driving  force  behind  the  Test  Cities  which  would  galvanize  civic 
spirit  and  community  cohesion  in  those  communities  where  they 
were  located. 

Conversely,  the  larger  number  of  discussion  groups  in  Test 
Centers  and  the  huge  lecture  classes  that  were  ultimately  popular- 
ized through  the  Demonstration  Centers  allowed  for  greater  econo- 
mies of  scale,  and  consequently  higher  revenues,  than  were 
possible  in  smaller  classes.  This  approach  was  much  more  attrac- 
tive to  university  administrators,  including  those  directly  involved  in 
adult  education,  who  were  searching  for  a rationale  to  support  and 
increase  support  for  continuing  education.^"* 

The  story  of  the  FAE  and  its  iterations  of  adult  liberal  education 
is  thus  important  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  present-day 
fixations  and  priorities  of  mainstream  American  continuing  educa- 
tion, particularly  that  which  is  university  based.  In  addition,  the 
elevated  and  exalted  place  of  higher  education  in  the  entire  pan- 
theon of  American  education  makes  the  higher  education  model 
attractive  to  continuing  education  providers  in  most  other  sectors 
such  as  in  public  schools  and  non-profit  organizations. 

The  need  to  fill  large  classes  has  led  to  the  popularization  of 
adult  liberal  education  as  a form  of  broad  based  intellectual  enter- 
tainment, a resurrection  in  spirit  of  the  traveling  Commercial  Chau- 
tauqua Circuit  which  brought  “entertainment  and  culture”  to  mral 
America,  but  now  as  an  established  part  of  university  and,  in  some 
cases,  public  school  continuing  education.^®  Moreover,  a type  of 
adult  education  Gresham’s  Law  can  now  be  identified  in  which  fee 


^^Whipple,  "Center  for  ttie  Study  of  Liberal  Education.” 
Knowles,  History  of  Adult  Education  Movement,  38. 
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supported  programs  that  generate  greater  revenue  ultimately  drive 
out  those  which  generate  less. 

Looking  back,  one  may  wish  that  had  the  Ford  experiment  in 
its  original  format  of  the  Test  Cities  succeeded  in  improving  com- 
munity life  in  ways  that  could  be  convincingly  documented  it  could 
have  paved  the  way  for  increased  government  support  of  liberal 
adult  education  diminishing  its  reliance  upon  fees.^®  But  the  Test 
Cities  Project  foundered  on  the  shoals  of  vagueness  and  could 
never  demonstrate  tangible  outcomes  as  palpably  as  agricultural 
extension.  The  FAE  simply  could  not  prove,  by  the  yardsticks  it 
selected,  that  liberal  adult  education  made  for  a better  life.  Instead 
there  was  a “drift”  or  migration  in  the  experiment  until  a measure 
for  success  was  identified  that  could  be  met.  For  Scott  Fletcher  and 
the  FAE,  a series  of  test  marketing  experiments  in  adult  education 
were  conducted  until  the  right  combination  of  factors  was  found.  A 
model  that  had  proved  itself  in  the  mass  production  and  distribution 
of  consumer  goods  was  superimposed  onto  another,  commodity- 
adult  education. 


Postscript 

The  Fund’s  obsession  with  securing  economic  viability  for 
liberal  adult  education  led  it  to  lose  sight  of  what  might  actually  be 
accomplished  in  community  continuing  education.  Ironically,  at  a 
later  period  in  the  Ford  Foundation’s  history,  the  Foundation  resur- 
rected the  principle  of  urban  demonstration  projects,  that  was 
intrinsic  to  Test  Cities,  in  the  Gray  Areas  Project,  an  urban  devel- 
opment program  that  it  supported  in  New  Haven,  CT.®^  This,  in  turn. 


^®See  Edelson  for  a discussion  of  NAPSAE’s  “Saturation  Projecf  which  was 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  adult  education  on  a community  as  a way 
of  leveraging  political  support. 
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became  the  template  for  Model  Cities — probably  the  most  ambi- 
tious project  for  urban  reform  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  way  the  spirit  of  Test  Cities  was  revived,  but  without  the 
liberal  education  core.  Perhaps  the  goals  of  social  renewal  through 
liberal  education  are  unattainable.  However,  it  can  be  reasonably 
argued  through  an  examination  of  the  FAE  and  its  innovative 
projects  that  the  liberal  studies  concept  was  never  given  a fair 
chance  to  succeed. 


See  Nicholas  Lemann,  The  Promised  Land.  The  great  black  migration  and  how 
it  changed  America  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1991). 
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A.  S.  Makarenko.  A 
Reinterpretation 


Rose  Edwards 

Loyola  University,  Chicago 


Introduction 


A.  S.  Makarenko  (1 888-1 939)  was  a Soviet  educator  and  writer 
who,  after  the  Russian  Revolution,  achieved  significant  suc- 
cess in  the  education  and  social  reform  of  homeless  children  and 
juvenile  delinquents  who  had  been  orphaned  by  the  wars  and  social 
upheavals  of  the  time. 

During  his  lifetime,  Makarenko  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  in  the  Soviet  Union;  after  his  death,  as  his 
writings  were  translated  and  published  in  countries  around  the 
world,  he  gained  international  recognition.  Scholars  worldwide 
have  interpreted  his  educational  concepts  in  widely  divergent  ways. 
Sanctified  after  his  death  by  Soviet  educators,  Makarenko  is  often 
described  as  the  father  of  Soviet  pedagogy  and  founder  of  commu- 
nist education.  Some  Western  educators  have  considered 
Makarenko  a pedagogical  genius,  a creative  teacher,  a great 
humanitarian:  others  have  seen  him  as  a political  ideologue  who 
put  pedagogy  at  the  service  of  communism. 
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In  1968  Leonhard  Froese,  founder  and  director  of  the  Philipps 
University’s  Research  Center  for  Comparative  Education  in  Mar- 
burg, Germany,  together  with  other  scholars,  established  a 
Makarenko  Department  within  the  research  center.^  The 
Makarenko  Department  has  made  its  sole  aim  the  study  of  Anton 
Makarenko’s  life,  work,  and  international  reception.  When  asked 
by  a visitor  from  the  USSR  why  he  and  scholars  at  the  Makarenko 
Department  occupied  themselves  with  Makarenko,  Froese  ex- 
plained that  Makarenko  had  captured  their  special  interest  because 
they  believed  that  a “modern  classic  of  pedagogy”  (Froese’s  words) 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  Froese  and  researchers  at 
the  Makarenko  Department  distinguished  Makarenko  not  only  as 
the  most  outstanding  Soviet  pedagogue,  but  also  as  the  most 
significant  pedagogical  writer  in  the  Russian  language,  who,  as 
Froese  expressed  it,  had  “something  to  say”  to  his  own  people  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Elsewhere,  Froese  elaborated  this 
view; 

Forty  years  of  Makarenko  in  Germany,  twenty-five  years  of 
Makarenko  research,  fifteen  years  of  personal  pursuits  with 
Makarenko,  and  still — one  might  object — no  end.  Yet  we  [schol- 
ars at  the  Makarenko  Department]  know  no  answer  other  than 
a question  in  return:  Will  men  ever  have  fully  researched  and 
explored  a Comenius,  a Rousseau,  a Pestalozzi,  or  a Tolstoy 
to  the  point  of  having  “enough”  of  him?  A.  S.  Makarenko,  the 
youngest  among  equals,  is  a phenomenon  whom  we  have 
barely  just  begun  to  recognize  and  to  interpret  for  the  pedagogy 
of  our  and  other  times.^ 

The  Makarenko  Department  in  Marburg  is  the  only  Makarenko 
research  center  outside  the  USSR.  (A  more  detailed  description  of 


^ Address:  Forschungsstelle  fur  Vergleichende  Erziehungswissenschaft, 

Makarenko  Referat,  Ernst-Giller-Strasse  5;  D-3550  Marburg/Lahn,  Germany. 

2 Leonhard  Froese,  in  Gotz  Hiljig,  ed..  Makarenko  in  Deutschland  1927- 1967.  Texte 
und  Berichte  [Makarenko  in  Germany  1927-1967.  Texts  and  reports] 
(Braunschweig:  Georg  Westerman,  1967),  27. 
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their  activities  will  follow.)  Their  research — ^since  1968  pursued  by 
full-and-part-time  specialists — and  findings  have  changed  the  field 
of  Makarenko  scholarship  and  must  be  seen  as  a watershed  in  the 
Makarenko  inquiry,  providing  for  the  first  time  a factual  basis  for  the 
appraisal  of  Makarenko’s  life  and  work.  The  author,  (whose  mother 
tongue  is  German),  was  able  to  obtain  some  of  the  Makarenko 
Department’s  published  literature  through  stores  or  through  the 
interlibrary  loan  system,  but  most  came  from  the  Makarenko  De- 
partment directly.  This  made  it  possible  to  base  a study  of 
Makarenko’s  life  and  work  on  well-grounded  research  and  to 
assess  the  relevance  and  applicability  of  his  pedagogical  ideas  to 
education  in  general. 


Who  Was  Makarenko? 

One  might  ask  why  this  once  obscure  Ukrainian  elementary 
school  teacher,  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  continues  to 
make  such  claim  on  the  interest  and  attention  of  modern  scholars. 
A brief  background  of  Makarenko  and  the  international  reception  of 
his  pedagogical  ideas  may  help  explain  why  he  continues  to 
demand  our  attention. 

Anton  S.  Makarenko  was  thirty-two  years  old  when,  in  1920, 
he  was  asked  by  Ukrainian  authorities  to  organize  and  direct  a labor 
colony  for  homeless  children  and  youth.  As  a result  of  Russia’s 
many  catastrophic  political  and  social  upheavals,  countless  young 
people  had  become  orphaned  and  homeless  and  many  turned  to 
crime  in  order  to  survive.  Under  exceedingly  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing conditions,  Makarenko  found  a way  to  cope  with  the  pressing 
problems  these  youth  presented  and  provided  for  their  physical, 
social,  and  psychological  care  and,  slowly,  to  restore  their  human 
nature.  In  his  Pedagogicheskaia  poema  (A  Pedagogical  Poem), 
Makarenko  described  his  successes  and  failures  in  resocializing 
the  vagrant  youngsters  who  came  into  his  care,  and  his  efforts  in 
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helping  them  reenter  society  as  healthy,  responsible,  socially  con- 
scious people.  (Exact  figures  are  not  known,  but  over  the  years, 
hundreds  of  children  and  youth  passed  through  his  colony  and  later 
through  his  commune).  Many  of  his  colonists  and  communards,  as 
Makarenko  called  them,  became  respected  citizens  and  workers, 
some  of  them  successful  teachers,  others  doctors,  engineers,  or 
factory  workers,  with  families  and  children  of  their  own. 

While  the  social  and  political  events  of  Makarenko’s  genera- 
tion provided  the  outer  context  of  his  work,  they  did  not  actually 
shape  his  educational  ideas  or  provide  the  methods  for  his  teach- 
ing. These  he  forged  through  direct  contact  with  his  colonists  and 
through  reliance  on  his  own  practical  experiences  from  which  he 
drew  further  conclusions.  Yet  political  policies  and  official  decrees 
determined  the  way  in  which  Makarenko’s  ideas  were  received. 
Thus,  in  the  1920s,  after  the  revolution,  when  early  Soviet  educa- 
tors followed  Western  progressive  thinking  and  experimented  with 
liberal  child-centered  and  permissive  methods,  Makarenko  fell  out 
of  favor  with  the  authorities  for  applying  stern  and  disciplined 
approaches,  and  for  using  the  community — in  Soviet  terminology 
‘Ihe  collective” — as  an  agent  for  the  resocialization  of  his  often 
reckless  youngsters. 

In  the  1930s,  as  liberal  approaches  were  replaced  by  stricter 
procedures  intended  to  provide  the  nation  with  well-disciplined  and 
highly-trained  cadres  to  meet  Stalin’s  political  goals,  Makarenko’s 
ideas  and  practices  found  official  acceptance.  After  his  death,  in 
the  1940s,  he  was — by  a process  still  not  fully  understood — cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  Soviet  education,  his  pedagogy  having 
been  declared  the  authoritative  Soviet  system.  Having  been  can- 
onized as  cultural  hero,  Makarenko  was  also  revered  for  Soviet 
virtues  that  were  either  embroidered  or  not  true  at  all.  For  e)ample, 
early  Soviet  biographers  claimed  that  he  had  been  a convinced 
Marxist  well  before  the  revolution  and  that  he  was  an  exponent  of 
Stalin’s  policies  and  pedagogy.^  Throughout  his  postrevolutionary 
career,  in  reports,  books  and  articles  on  education,  in  novels. 
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essays,  stories,  and  plays,  Makarenko  wrote  of  his  experiences  as 
teacher,  guardian,  and  social  worker  of  homeless  youth.  His  writ- 
ings were  generally  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  himself;  in 
1950-1952,  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  of  the  RSFSR 
published  most  of  his  works  under  the  title  Collected  Works  in 
Seven  Volumes,  known  in  the  literature  as  Academy  Edition  and 
often  cited  as  Sochineniya  (Works).  This  edition  was  expanded  and 
republished  in  1957-1958,  to  include  letters  and  stenographically 
preserved  lectures  on  diverse  educational  topics.  For  many  years 
the  Academy  Edition  was  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Makarenko’s  writings,  providing  the  basis  for  translations  in  and 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  shaping  scholars’  image  of 
Makarenko.'^ 


International  Reception  of  Makarenko’s 
Writings 

The  scope  of  the  dissemination  of  Makarenko’s  works  can 
best  be  expressed  in  numbers  such  as  those  gathered  by  the 
Marburg  researchers,  who  reported  in  1971 : 

This  bibliography  . . . lists  702  separate  and  omnibus  editions 
of  Makarenko’s  publications  in  59  languages.  They  convey  an 
impression  of  Makarenko’s  reception  in  34  countries.  Up  to  the 
present  the  Pedagogic  Poem  and  the  works  on  family  peda- 
gogics Book  for  Parents  and  Lectures  to  Parents  have  had  the 
widest  circulation.® 


^Leonhard  Froese,  “Zum  Geleit:  Der  historische  Makarenko”  [Preamble:  The 
historical  Makarenko],  in  Gotz  Hillig,  ed.  Hundert  Jahre  Anton  Makarenko.  Neue 
Studien  zur  Biography.  [One  hundred  years  of  Anton  Makarenko:  New  studies 
regarding  his  biography]  (Bremen:  Edition  Temmen,  1988),  10-11. 

^ Anton  Makarenko.  Gesammelte  Wer/ce  [Anton  Makarenko,  collected  works],  eds. 
L.  Froese,  G.  Hillig,  S.  Weitz,  and  I.  Wiehl,  Marburger  Ausgabe,  vol.  1 , paperback 
"study  edition”  (Ravensburg:  Otto  Meier  Verlag,  1976),  8-9. 
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The  Marburger  researcher  Gotz  Hillig  published  a report  on 
the  dissemination  of  Makarenko’s  works  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
up  to  1979,  showing  publication  of  Makarenko’s  worl«  in  thirty- 
seven  languages,  seventy  percent  of  which  had  appeared  in  so- 
cialist countries.®  His  pedagogical  writings  have  been  studied  in  all 
Socialist  and  Communist  countries  and  in  Israel,  China,  India, 
Japan,  and  African  nations.  In  the  West,  and  in  Germany  especially, 
there  has  been  increasing  interest  in  Makarenko’s  writings.  By 
1966,  twenty-seven  years  after  his  death,  over  eight  hundred 
Makarenko  titles  existed  in  the  German  secondary  literature,  and 
by  1971 , more  than  one  thousand  books  had  been  written  about 
him  in  Germany.^ 

In  the  United  States  several  authors  have  observed  in  the 
1 960s  and  1 970s  that  Makarenko  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
English  speaking  West.  Yet  a continuous,  if  thin  stream  of  commen- 
tary on  MalQrenko’s  educational  ideas  and  writings  can  be  found 
in  the  English  language  literature.  The  earliest  reference  to 
Makarenko  is  dated  1 928,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
In  1927,  on  a tour  through  Soviet  Russia,  the  American  educator 
Lucy  Wilson  visited  the  Gorky  Colony  in  Kuriazh  (Ukraine),  and  in 
1928  published  a report  of  this  visit  and  her  meeting  with 
Makarenko  in  The  New  Schools  of  New  Russia.^  Ten  years  later, 
at  the  1 939  World  Fair  in  New  York,  visitors  to  the  Soviet  pavilion 
could  find  a brochure  in  English,  “Children  in  the  Land  of  Socialism” 


®G6tz  Hillig  und  Siegfried  Weitz,  eds.,  Makarenko  Materialien  II  (Marburg:  VVG 
Verlag,  1971),  182. 

®G6tz  Hillig,  “Die  Verbreitung  der  Werke  A.  S.  Makarenkos  ausserhalb  der 
Sowjetunion."  [The  dissemination  of  A.  S.  Makarenko's  works  outside  the  Soviet 
Union]  Padagogische  Rundschau  1 1 (1980):  745-753,  here  746  and  753. 

^Sara  M.  Lehrman,  “The  Pedagogical  Ideas  of  Anton  Semenovich  Makarenko” 
(Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1971),  12;  Valentin  Kumarin,  “Anton 
Makarenko,”  Convergence  4,  2 (1971 ):  85. 

® Lucy  Wilson,  The  New  SchoolsofNewRussia{Nevi  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1928), 
104-07. 
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written  by  Makarenko.  Since  1 936,  the  English  speaking  public  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  first  volume  of  Makarenko’s  autobio- 
graphical trilogy  The  Road  to  Life  (the  English  title  of  Peda- 
gogicheskaia  poema,  translated  by  Stephen  Garry).® 

In  the  following  decades,  the  Makarenko  (English  language) 
literature  steadily  increased.  In  1 949,  British  author  W.  L.  Goodman 
published  the  first  Makarenko  monograph,  titled  Anton 
Simeonovitch  Makarenko,  Russian  Teacher.^^  In  the  1950s,  the 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House  in  Moscow  exported  three  of 
Makarenko’s  major  works  in  English  translation:  The  Road  to  Life, 
Learning  to  Life.  Flags  on  the  Battlements,  and  A Book  for  Par- 
ents.^^  With  three  of  his  principal  works  now  available  In  English, 
Makarenko  began  to  draw  the  attention  of  American  and  English 
speaking  educators.  Journal  articles  (typically  on  Soviet  education) 
began  to  include  discussions  on  Makarenko’s  educational  ideas, 
and  in  1958  Frederic  Lilge  published  a monograph  Anton  Se- 
myonovitch  Makarenko:  An  Analysis  of  His  Educational  Ideas  in  the 
Context  of  Soviet  Society.  ^ ^ 

Interest  in  Makarenko’s  writings  gained  momentum  during  the 
1 960s,  which  saw  the  first  American  dissertation  on  Makarenko, 
“Anton  Makarenko  and  the  Development  of  Soviet  Education,”  by 
James  Bowen,  and  Makarenko’s  name  beginning  to  surface  in 
textbooks.  For  example,  Georg  Z.  F.  Bereday  et  al  mentioned  him 


® A.  S.  Makarenko,  The  Road  to  Ufe,  trans.  Stephen  Garry  (London:  Stanley  Nott, 
1936). 

L.  Goodman,  Anton  Simeonovitch  Makarenko.  Russian  Teacher  {London: 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1949). 

^ ^ A.  S.  Makarenko,  The  Road  to  Life:  An  Epic  of  Education,  trans.  Ivy  and  Tatiana 
Litvinov  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1951);  Learning  to 
Live:  Fiags  on  the  Battiement,  trans.  Ralph  Parker  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  1953);  A Book  for  Parents,  trans.  Robert  Daglish  (Moscow: 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1954). 

^^Frederic  Lilge,  Anton  Semyonovitch  Makarenko:  An  Anaiysis  of  His  Educationai 
ideas  in  the  Context  of  Soviet  Society  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1958). 
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several  times  in  their  landmark  study  The  Changing  Soviet 
SchooO^  In  1965,  four  of  Makarenko’s  lectures,  Problems  of  Soviet 
School  Education,  published  in  London,  Moscow,  and  New  York 
appeared  in  English  translation.^®  In  1967,  an  American  firm  pub- 
lished A Book  for  Parents,  renamed  The  Collective  Family:  A 
Handbook  for  Russian  Parents,  with  an  introduction  by  the  ac- 
claimed American  psychologist  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  who  told  that 
in  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries  this  work  was  used  by 
parents  as  a popular  manual  on  child  rearing.^®  According  to 
Bronfenbrenner,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  could  be  seen  as 
Makarenko’s  American  counterpart,  except  that  Makarenko’s  con- 
cern was  with  the  child’s  moral  health.  The  same  year,  two  articles 
appeared  in  The  Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine,  with  such 
titles  as  “What  the  Soviet  Dr.  Spock  Taught,"  by  Tobia  Frankel,  and 
“Soviet  Too,  Has  Its  Dr.  SpocK”  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger.^^  This  may 
have  been  the  only  time  that  Makarenko’s  name  entered  American 
living  rooms. 

The  literature  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  showed  an  increase  in 
discussion  about  Makarenko — ^the  peak  occurring  in  the  late  1 970s 
when  authors,  among  them  Soviet  writers,  commemorated  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  Makarenko’s  birth  (1888).^®  Noteworthy 
were  the  doctoral  dissertation  by  Sara  M.  Lehrman,  ‘The  Pedagogi- 


James  Bowen,  “Anton  Makarenko  and  the  Development  of  Soviet  Education" 

_(Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Illinois,  1960). 

1 ^George  Z.  F.  Bereday,  William  W.  Brickman,  Gerald  H.  Read,  eds..  The  Changing 
Soviet  Schoo/ (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1960),  72,  192,  331,  419, 
438,  439,  443,  445. 

S.  Makarenko,  Problems  ofSowet  School  Education,  ed.  V.  Aransky  and  A. 
Piskunov,  trans.  O.  Shartse  (Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1965). 

^®A.  S.  Makarenko,  The  Collective  Family:  A Handbook  for  Parents,  with  an 
introduction  by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  Trans.  Robert  Daglish  (Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1967). 

^^Tobia  Frankel,  "What  the  Soviet  Spock  Taught,"  The  Sunday  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  (May  7,  1967);  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  “Soviet  Emphasizes  Early  Moreil 
Education,”  The  Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine,  (October  6, 1967). 

^®See  Soviet  Education  20, 12  (October  1978):  3-97. 
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cal  Ideas  of  Anton  Semenovich  Makarenko,”^®  two  books  including 
reminiscences  about  Makarenko  and  excerpts  from  his  lectures 
and  writings,  and,  in  the  early  1980s,  the  (partial)  translation  into 
English  of  Makarenko’s  book  The  March  of  1930,  published  in 
several  installments  by  Slavic  and  European  Education  Review, 
later  renamed  East/West  Education. In  1981,  Slavic  and  Euro- 
pean Education  Review  published  a review  essay  by  John  Dun- 
stan.  University  of  Birmingham,  England,  titled,  “Demythologizing 
Makarenko,”  in  which  Dunstan  introduced  American  readers  to  the 
Makarenko  Department  in  Marburg  and  summarized  some  of  their 
surprising  findings  regarding  Makarenko’s  life  and  activities.^^ 
Through  this  article  the  author  first  learned  of  the  Marburg  research. 


Makarenko  in  the  United  States 


Makarenko’s  reception  among  American  educators  has  been 
varied.  Some  saw  him  as  the  greatest  representative  of  communist 
education,  whose  views  and  activities  can  be  understood  only  in 
this  political  connection.  Others  admired  Makarenko  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  redeeming  juvenile  delinquents  and  for 
his  success  in  transforming  vagrant  youth  into  self-respecting, 
useful  citizens  in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Early  in 
the  American  (and  English  language)  literature,  and  with  increasing 


^®Lehrman,  Pedagogical  Ideas,  12. 

20 Bernhard  Isaacs,  trans.,  Makarenko,  His  Life  and  Work,  (Moscow:  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House,  n.d.);  Valentin  Kumarin.  Anton  Makarenko:  His 
Life  and  His  Work  in  Education,  trans.  Katherine  Judelson  (Moscow:  Progress 
Publishers,  1976);  A.  S.  Makarenko,  “The  March  of  1930.  Memorial  to  Felix 
Dzerzhinskii,"  ed.  Mariam  Gelfand,  University  of  Iowa,  Slavic  and  European 
Education  Review,  part  I (1980):  34-45;  part  II  (1981):  25-33;  part  III  (1982): 
20-29;  EastA/Vest  Education,  10,  1,  (1986):  45-51. 

21  John  Dunstan,  “Review  essay;  Demythologizing  Makarenko,”  Slavic  and 
European  Education  Review  2,  ( 1 98 1 ):  27-32. 
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persistence,  educators  considered  the  possible  relevance  of 
Makarenko’s  ideas  to  Western  education,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitating  problem  youngsters.  As  early  as  1933,  Dewey  sug- 
gested that  the  West  could  learn  from  Makarenko’s  work  with 
juvenile  delinquents.^^ 

The  educator  most  firmly  opposed  to  the  applicability  of 
Makarenko’s  ideas  in  the  West  was  James  Bowen.  While  calling 
Makarenko  a humanist  “who  worked  wonders,”  Bowen  believed 
that  Makarenko  based  his  educational  system  on  a particular 
political  ideology,  that  it  was  designed  to  meet  political  needs,  and 
that  it  therefore  had  only  immediate  value.^®  On  this  point  he 
differed  with  other  educators,  particularly  with  Lilge  (1958),  who 
thought  Makarenko  went  beyond  ideological  orthodoxies,  looking 
directly  at  human  nature  for  educational  answers.^^  Bowen  re- 
jected the  applicability  of  Makarenko’s  ideas  in  the  West  but  left  a 
small  loophole  by  saying  that  “. . . the  future  alone  will  indicate  how 
accurate  were  his  perceptions  and  how  lasting  will  be  his  achieve- 
ments.”^® 

Indeed,  the  future  did  just  that:  In  1986,  twenty  years  later, 
educator  and  scholar  Kristen  D.  Juul  reported  that  since  around 
1970,  Scandinavia  showed  an  expanding  number  of  “intentional 
communities”  for  alienated  youth  (such  as  alcohol  and  drug  ad- 
dicted youngsters,  or  adolescents  with  severe  adjustment  prob- 
lems), modeled  on  Makarenko’s  collectives.  According  to  Juul, 
these  collectives  “show  vitality  and  relevance  to  the  needs  of 
troubled  youth.”  He  suggested  that  other  countries  may  consider 
this  type  or  model  of  therapeutic  community  as  a viable  alternative 
for  intervention.^®  The  Scandinavian  example  seemed  to  demon- 


22  John  Dewey,  cited  in  James  E.  Bowen,  Soviet  Education:  Anton  Makarenko  and 
the  Years  of  Experiment  {Madison,  Wl:  The  University  Press,  1965),  5. 

23 Bowen,  Soviet  Education,  205-06,  209. 

2^Liige,  A.  S.  Makarenko,  2. 

25 Bowen,  Soviet  Education,  209. 
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strate  that  Makarenko’s  perceptions  had  an  appeal  and  usefulness 
that,  in  Dunstan’s  words,  ‘transcends  the  temporal  and  spatial 
confines  of  their  formulation.” 


The  Makarenko  Department  in  Marburg: 
Overview  of  its  Research  and  Activities 

When  the  Marburg  Philipps  University’s  Makarenko  Depart- 
ment opened  in  1 968,  its  two  principal  researchers  Gotz  Hillig  (head 
of  the  Makarenko  Department)  and  Siegfried  Weitz  (lecturer)  may 
not  have  anticipated  encountering  facts  that  would  lead  to  a revi- 
sion of  commonly  held  views  of  Makarenko.  Essentially,  they  were 
focusing  on  the  critical  examination  and  textual  analysis  of 
Makarenko’s  writing  found  in  the  “inherited”  Moscow  Academy 
Edition,  at  that  time  still  the  dominant  (and  only)  collection  of 
Makarenko’s  work.  In  their  textual  research,  they  discovered  (in  the 
Academy  Edition)  numerous  deviations  from  the  first  printings  of 
Makarenko’s  manuscripts,  as  well  as  editorial  additions  and  exci- 
sions that  constituted  substantial  fact  and  content  changes.  The 
Marburg  scholars  traced  the  origin  of  such  alterations  to  certain 
texts  printed  in  the  1940s,  when  Soviet  editors  tried  to  present 
Makarenko  in  the  most  favorable  light  possible.  Confronted  with 
scientifically  unreliable  source  materials,  the  Marburg  researchers 
focused  on  producing  a historically  accurate  reprint  of  Makarenko’s 
writings.  Their  plan  is  to  publish  a twenty  volume  annotated  edition, 
titled  A.  S.  Makarenko  Gesammelte  Werke,  Marburger  Ausgabe 
(A.  S.  Makarenko  Collected  Works,  Marburg  Edition).  This  edition 
will  consist  of  the  original  Makarenko  text,  with  German  translation 


26 Kristen  D.  Juul,  “International  Trends  in  Therapeutic  Communities,"  International 
Journal  for  Special  Education  1,2(1 986):  1 93-203. 
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and  detailed  commentary.  The  first  section  (13  volumes)  will  con- 
tain works  published  during  Makarenko’s  lifetime,  including  some 
newly  discovered  writings.  The  second  section  (seven  volumes) 
will  consist  of  Makarenko’s  posthumous  works.  All  texts  will  be 
printed  in  chronological  sequence.^^ 

To  date  (1991),  eight  volumes  have  been  published.  Including 
most  of  Makarenko’s  published  writings  between  1 923  and  1 937 
and,  among  Makarenko’s  posthumous  works,  four  original  stenog- 
raphs of  lectures  found  in  Soviet  archives.  The  Marburg  scholars 
have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  examined  texts  from  accessible 
Soviet  archives.  In  the  interest  of  accurately  appraising 
Makarenko’s  works,  it  was  the  belief  of  Leonhard  Froese  and  the 
Marburg  researchers  that  priority  should  be  given  to  the  critical 
e)Qmination  of  source  material  in  order  to  produce  an  authoritative 
and  reliable  edition  of  Makarenko’s  collected  worl«.^®  At  this  point, 
the  Marburg  Edition  is  the  most  definitive  edition  of  Makarenko’s 
writings.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  between  1983  and  1986,  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  published  Makarenko’s 
pedagogical  works.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this  eight-volume 
edition  have  appeared  in  German  translation.^® 


27Marburger  Ausgabe,  ed.,  Anton  Makarenko.  Gesammelte  Werke  1:9-11. 

2°Froese,  “Zum  Geleit:  Der  historische  Makarenko,”  in  Hillig,  ed.,  Hundert  Jahre 
Anton  Makarenko,  10,  12-13. 

^^The  Marburg  edition:  Anton  Makarenko,  Gesammelte  Werke,  Marburger 
Ausgabe  [Coliected  works,  Marburg  edition],  8 vois.,  ed.  L.  Froese,  G.  Hiliig,  S. 
Weitz,  and  i.  Wiehi,  trans.  G.  Hillig,  S.  Weitz,  and  i.  Wiehl  (Ravensburg:  Otto 
MaierVerlag,  1976- 1978,  for  vois.  1,2, 7,9, 13),  and  (Stuttgart:  Kiett-Cotta,  1982, 
for  vols.  3, 4, 5):  Voi.  1 , VeroffentUchungen  1923-1931  (1976);  voi.  2,  DerMarsch 
des  Jahres  dreissig  (1977);  vois.  3,  4,  5,  Ein  PMdagogisches  Poem  (1982);  voi. 
7,  Kleinere  VeroffentUchungen  1932-1936  (1976);  voi.  9,  Kleinere 
VeroffentUchungen  1937  (1978);  voi  13,  Die  Makarenko  Drucke  1923-1939 
(1976).  The  new  Soviet  Makarenko  edition:  Makarenko:  Padagogische  Werke, 
[Makarenko,  Pedagogical  works],  3 vois.,  eds.  of  the  German  edition  Edgar 
Gunther-Schellheimer,  Werner  Kienitz,  Werner  Lindner,  Wolfgang  Pruss,  trans. 
Else  Zaisser  (vois.  1, 2),  Hertha  von  Schultz  (voi.  1),  and  Ingo-Manfred  Schille 
(voi.  3).  (Berlin:  Volk  und  Wissen  Volkseigener  Verlag):  I,  Padagogische 
Schriften  1922-1936  {1988).  II,  Der Marsch  des  Jahres  dreissig;  FD-1 ; Dur;  Ehre 
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Of  great  significance  to  Makarenko  scholarship  was  the  sys- 
tematic examination  of  existing  Soviet  literature  on  Makarenko’s 
biography  undertaken  by  the  Marburg  researchers.  They  found,  for 
example,  alterations  in  Makarenko’s  letters  and  diaries,  such  as  the 
replacement  of  “Lenin”  with  “Stalin.”®°  Makarenko’s  Soviet  biogra- 
phers, excessively  hagiographic  in  their  tone,  attempted  to  create 
the  image  of  a Soviet  cultural  hero.  In  addition  to  drawing  on  Soviet 
archives  recently  made  accessible,  the  Marburg  editors  were  able 
to  locate  Makarenko’s  younger  brother,  Vitalii,  and  secure  his 
testimony.  His  written  memoirs  have  contributed  to  a broader  and 
far  more  differentiated  understanding  of  Makarenko’s  llfe.®^  Interim 
findings,  published  by  Hillig  in  his  article,  “Der  andere  Makarenko” 
(The  other  Makarenko  [1980]),  revealed  a more  authentic  and 
historically  accurate  image  of  Makarenko — one  less  perfect,  but  far 

qp 

more  interesting. 

The  Marburg  Makarenko  Department  has  also  published  a 
number  of  bool«,  articles,  indexes,  and  bibliographies  on  his 
international  reception,  including  bibliographies  and  collected  in- 
dexes of  Makarenko’s  writings  worldwide,  (periodically  updated  in 
1969, 1971 , and  1980),  and  several  collections  of  contributions  by 

33 

Makarenko  scholars  from  various  eastern  and  western  countries. 

To  stimulate  discussion  on  Makarenko’s  life  and  work  and  to 
cultivate  contact  with  interested  scholars  worldwide,  the 


(1988).  Ill,  Ein  Padagogisches  Poem,  3 parts  (1989). 

30G6tz  Hillig,  "Der  andere  Makarenko.  Ergebnisse  einer  biographisch-historischen 
Untersuchung."  [The  other  Makarenko.  Results  of  a biographic-historical 
examination]  Ze/tec/7r/7rft/rPacfagfogf/k  26,  1 (1980):  122. 

^Witalii  S.  Makarenko,  “Erinnerungen  an  meinen  Bruder"  [Memoirs  of  my  brother], 
in  Gotz  Hillig,  ed.  Makarenko  Materialien  III  (Marburg:  WG  Verlags-und 
Vertriebsgemeinschaft,  1973),  1 57-222.  See  also  Gotz  Hillig,  “Das  Zeugnis  Vitalij 
Makarenkos  uber  seinen  Bruder”  [Vitalii  Makarenko’s  testimony  regarding  his 
brother],  in  G.  Hillig,  ed.  Hundert  Jahre  Anton  Makarenko,  15-30. 

^^Hillig,  “Der  Andere  Makarenko,  122. 

33  For  a complete  index  of  the  Makarenko  Department's  publications  write  directly 
to  the  Makarenko  Referat  in  Marburg.  Their  full  address  is  given  in  note  1 . 
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Makarenko  department  has  organized  major  international 
Makarenko  symposia  in  Germany  in  1966,  in  1971,  and  in  1989. 
This  author  was  invited  to  attend  the  most  recent  Makarenko 
symposium,  on  the  theme  “Der  Stand  und  die  Perspektiven  der 
Makarenko  Forschung”  (Makarenko  research:  current  status  and 
perspectives).  Some  seventy  Makarenko  scholars  from  twelve 
countries  attended  including  the  USSR,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  England,  Italy,  Finland,  Denmark,  and  Israel. 
Reports  and  papers  centered  on  historic-bibliographic  topics  as 
well  as  current  applications  of  Makarenko’s  educational  theories. 
This  author  reported  on  the  present  situation  of  Makarenko  re- 
search and  reception  in  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  majority  of  Makarenko  re- 
searchers had  gathered  in  one  place,  including  scholars  from  the 
USSR  and  (then)  East  Germany.  The  next  International  Makarenko 
Symposium  will  take  place  in  1 991  in  Poltava  (Ukraine).  There  was 
a consensus  among  all  attending  scholars  to  replace  the  inherited 
misrepresentations  of  Makarenko  with  a historically  accurate  ac- 
count and  to  search  for  additional  source  materials  in  order  to 
correctly  interpret  Makarenko’s  life  and  work. 


Conclusion 

In  this  study  the  author  has  drawn  extensively  on  the  current 
Marburg  Edition  and  other  materials  made  available  by  the 
Makarenko  Department,  using  their  new  findings  as  the  basis  for 
discussion.  Her  interpretation  of  Makarenko’s  educational  insights 
and  their  applicability  to  education  in  general  is  drawn  mainly  from 
her  experience  as  a curative  educator.  The  term  “curative"  was 
coined  in  Europe  to  mean  educating  “children  in  need  of  special 
care."  For  eighteen  years  she  worked  with  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  youth,  most  from  low-income 
families  in  Chicago.  She  recognized  in  Makarenko’s  work  observa- 
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tions  and  insights  that  corresponded  to  her  own  experience  as  to 
what  elements  in  the  total  pedagogical  process  proved  effective — 
many  of  them  commonly  overlooked  in  the  traditional  classroom. 
One  could  say  that  the  uniqueness  of  Makarenko’s  educational 
work  lies  not  in  his  having  created  innovative  methods  or  practices, 
but  in  having  made  full  and  original  use  of  traditional  educational 
principles.  His  talent  surfaces  in  his  special  ability  to  take  a fresh 
look  at  well  known  concepts  and  creatively  apply — often  in  a 
surprisingly  simple  way — conventional  ideas. 

Makarenko  gave  new  meaning  and  context  to  traditional  con- 
cepts such  as  discipline  and  punishment,  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  imaginatively  integrated  the  everyday  need  for  hope  and  joyful 
anticipation  of  the  future  into  the  educational  process.  A man  of 
practice  who  disapproved  of  being  guided  by  theories,  he  liked  to 
improvise  his  approaches.  The  literature  is  filled  with  stories  illus- 
trating his  flare  for  responding  spontaneously  and  effectively  to 
problematic  situations.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  intuitive 
insight  into  the  particulars  of  a student’s  situation  and  to  have 
sensed  immediately  what  was  needed.  This  faculty  may  have 
resulted,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  humiliations  and  miseries  he 
experienced  as  a child. 

The  author  believes  that  what  made  Makarenko  remarkable 
as  a teacher  was  the  way  he  understood  and  responded  to  prob- 
lems, his  personal  insight  into  his  pupils’  needs,  and  his  constantly 
alert  attention  to  every  detail  of  their  daily  lives.  It  was  the  way  he 
applied  himself  as  a teacher  that  was  exemplary  and  worthy  of  our 
study. 

Makarenko  made  his  ideas  and  experiences  accessible;  he 
described  his  students  and  clearly  formulated  everything  he  did. 
He  left  a record  that  allows  us  to  examine  and  evaluate  his  ideas 
and  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  regarded  as  a historical 
relic,  a political  ideologue,  or  a modern  thinker  whose  ideas  and 
example  have  relevance  to  today’s  troubled  world. 
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Rural  School  Attendance  of 
African-Americans:  Cass 
County  Integration  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 


Ernestine  K.  Enomoto 
University  of  Michigan 


Introduction 


Living  in  small  rural  Northern  communities  during  the  antebel- 
lum period  were  clusters  of  African-Americans,  mostly  freed- 
man  and  farmers.  With  the  common  school  movement  and  the 
creation  of  one-room  schools,  their  children  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  attend  school.  Little  information  Is  documented  on 
the  education  of  these  children  despite  their  presence  in  rural 
farming  communities.^  One  such  community  was  Calvin  township 


^ For  history  on  the  rural  education  of  African-Americans  in  the  19th  century,  see 
Carter  G.  Woodson  and  C.H.  Wesley,  The  Negro  Is  Our  History,  11th  ed. 
(Washington,  DC:  Associated  pubiishers,  1966);  Horace  Mann  Bond,  The 
Education  of  the  Negro  in  the  American  Social  Order  (Engiewood  Ciiffs,  NJ: 
Prentice-Haii,  1934);  Carter  G.  Woodson,  The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to 
1861  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1968). 
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in  Cass  County.  It  represented  according  to  historian  Mathews,  “a 
marked  contrast  when  compared  with  other  townships  in  the 
county”  due  to  the  “great  preponderance  of  the  colored  people  who 
far  outrank,  in  number  the  white  population.’’^  Located  in  south- 
western Michigan,  the  county  was  settled  by  African-Americans, 
many  of  whom  arrived  as  early  as  the  mid  1 830s.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  support  of  sympathetic  Quakers,  this  rural 
community  quickly  became  the  home  of  many  African-Americans, 
particularly  in  the  townships  of  Calvin,  Porter,  and  Penn.®  The 
county  was  located  along  the  underground  railroad  and  offered  a 
sanctuary  for  those  fleeing  to  Canada.^ 

Little  did  the  pioneers  of  this  township,  who  were  endowed  by 
nature  with  a love  for  the  whole  human  race,  suppose,  when 
they  extended  a helping  hand  to  the  trembling  fugitive  slave 
fleeing  from  a heartless  task-master,  that  hundreds  of  this  race 
would  eventually  become  their  neighbors  and  co-workers  in  the 
subduing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
township  affairs.® 

Focusing  on  Calvin  township  which  had  the  county’s  largest 
population  of  African-Americans,  this  research  study  examined  the 
one-room  schools  that  existed  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  nature  of  integration  among  Black  and  White  settlers  in  the 
township.®  Did  one-room  schoolhouses  exist  for  both  races  during 


2 Alfred  Mathews,  History  of  Cass  County,  Michigan  (Ch\cago:  Waterman,  Watkins, 
1882),  380,386. 

3 By  1850,  the  percentage  of  the  African-American  population  in  Cass  (which  was 
roughly  four  percent)  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Wayne  County  (which  included 
Detroit)  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  George  K.  Hesslink,  Black  Neighbors:  Negroes 
in  a Northern  Rural  Community  (Indianapolis;  Bobbs-Merrill,  1968),  54;  U.S. 
Census  Office,  Seventh  Censusofthe  United  States,  f 850  (Washington,  DC;  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  reprint  1976),Tables  1,2,8. 

^The  "underground  railroad"  referred  to  a clandestine  network  of  homes  used  by 
abolitionists  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  and  assist  their  escape  to  freedom.  The 
“Illinois  line"  was  the  connection  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  through  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Michigan  to  the  Canadian  border. 

® Mathews,  History,  380. 

® Calvin  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  African-American  population  in  Cass 
County  by  the  Civil  War  period.  L.H.GIover,  A Twentieth  Century  History  of  Cass 
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the  period  before  and  after  the  Civil  War?  What  effect  did  integration 
have  upon  the  school  attendance  of  African-Americans?  Were 
there  differences  between  the  races  in  terms  of  school  attendance? 
What  differences  were  there  in  terms  of  factors  such  as  age,  race, 
family  size,  and  family  wealth?  How  did  residential  patterns  influ- 
ence attendance  in  this  time  period? 

Initially,  the  research  on  this  topic  examined  different  rural 
school  attendance  patterns  based  on  a sampling  of  federal  census 
records  from  Calvin  Township.  A comparison  was  made  of  school 
attendance  between  the  races  in  the  years  1850  and  1880,  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  findings  from  this  examination  sug- 
gested that  first,  school  attendance  had  increased  for  both  races. 
Given  the  increase  in  schools,  enactment  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance laws,  and  more  established  rural  communities,  this  was  not 
surprising.  Second,  factors  associated  with  school  attendance 
(age,  race,  family  size,  and  wealth)  which  were  significant  before 
the  Civil  War  (1850)  were  minimized  substantially  afterwards 
(1 880).  Gender  was  not  a significant  factor  in  either  year.  Third, 
between  Blacks  and  Whites,  family  size  was  found  to  be  significant 
in  1850  but  not  significantly  so  by  1880.  Regarding  family  wealth, 
no  comparisons  could  be  made  because  of  the  lack  of  census  data 
available  for  the  1880  year.^  However  the  initial  study  was  limited 
by  its  reliance  solely  on  census  records  and  categories  of  data 
available.  A subsequent  investigation  was  made  to  obtain  maps  of 
the  township,  identify  residences  of  Black  and  White  families, 
establish  school  locations,  and  include  data  from  annual  school 
reports  made  by  county  investigators  from  1859  to  1880.  By 
considering  other  data  sources  and  relating  these  to  the  census 
records,  the  intent  of  this  research  was  to  be  more  definitive  about 


County,  Michigan,  (Chicago:  Lewis  Publishing,  1906),  288. 

^For  details  of  the  research  findings,  refer  E.K.Enomoto,  “Rural  School  Attendance 
of  African-Americans  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  A Focus  on  Cass  County, 
Michigan”  Journal  of  the  Midwest  History  of  Education  Society  1 9 (1 991 ):  57-74. 
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the  nature  of  integrated  schools  in  Calvin  Township  during  this  time 
period.  The  findings  of  this  investigation  are  presented  in  this  paper. 


Research  Methodology 

In  the  first  study,  a sampling  of  Federal  Census  records  was 
obtained  for  the  years  1850  and  1880,  before  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  data  retrieved  from  these  records  included  family  names, 
ages  (in  years),  gender  (whether  female  or  male),  race  (whether 
Black  or  White),  occupation  of  the  head-of-household,  real  estate 
(property  value  denoted  in  dollars),  family  wealth  (based  on  the  real 
estate  for  the  head  of  household),  school  attendance  (whether  or 
not  the  person  had  attended  school  during  the  year),  number  of 
members  in  family  (based  on  a common  last  name).® 

An  equivalent  number  of  Black  and  White  families  were  ob- 
tained in  each  year.  Selection  was  made  of  contiguous  records, 
assuming  that  the  census  taker  was  surveying  those  living  in  the 
same  communities  and  therefore  those  might  be  families  whose 
children  would  likely  attend  the  same  school.  However  there  was 
no  way  to  be  sure  if  this  was  indeed  the  case. 

Thus,  one  of  the  priorities  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  maps  of 
the  school  districts  if  at  all  possible.  During  a visit  to  the  Cassopolis 
Historical  library  in  the  county  seat,  nineteenth  century  maps  of  the 
area  including  names  of  landowners  and/or  residents  were  located 
and  photocopied.  Maps  were  obtained  for  the  following  years: 
1860, 1872,  and  1896;  unfortunately  the  legibility  of  family  names 


®The  designation  of  Mulatto  indicating  mixed  African-American  blood  was 
categorized  as  "Black”;  The  researcher  established  the  following  occupation 
categories:  1=farmer,  2=laborer,  3=carpenter,  4=other.  Women  were  identified  as 
“keeping  house”  and  children  were  not  designated  with  an  occupation;  If  the  child 
attended  school,  the  census  taker  marked  a “1  ’ otherwise  the  column  was  left 
blank. 
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was  poor  on  the  1 860  map  of  the  township.  Located  at  the  State 
Archives  in  microfilm  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  County 
School  Inspectors  (available  from  1859  to  1931)  were  maps  of  the 
school  districts.  The  first  map  found  was  for  1861 , specifying  eight 
districts,  seven  of  which  were  whole  districts  and  one  fractional 
district  shared  with  another  township.  A revision  of  school  bounda- 
ries was  made  in  1 866  to  create  a new  school  district  and  there 
was  a map  designating  this  boundary  in  the  Annual  Report  for  that 
year.  What  had  previously  been  district  3 became  two  districts, 
identified  as  districts  3 and  9.  From  1873  onward,  there  were  maps 
included  in  each  of  the  Annual  Reports.  Using  the  1872  map  of 
Calvin  township  because  of  its  legibility,  school  boundaries  were 
drawn  as  designated  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  1 866  and  1 873.  Also 
schools  were  located  within  sections  of  the  township. 

Given  the  maps  and  school  boundaries,  the  next  step  was  to 
identify  family  residences,  distinguishing  Black  and  White  families. 
Data  from  all  of  the  Calvin  township  1870  Federal  census  records 
were  retrieved.  Categories  identified  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  study,  specifically  family  number  as  designated  by  the  census 
taker,  family  last  name,  age,  gender,  race,  occupation  of  head-of- 
household,  real  estate,  family  wealth,  family  size,  and  school 
attendance.  The  census  names  were  matched  against  the  map, 
identifying  Black  and  White  families  found  in  both  the  census 
records  and  located  on  the  township  map. 

It  became  evident  that  most  of  the  Black  families  lived  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  township,  clustering  in  the  middle  and  lower 
Eastern  quadrant.  According  to  Larrie,  settlements  in  this  section 
radiated  around  the  area  known  as  Calvin  Center.®  In  this  area  of 
the  township,  land  speculators  from  New  York  and  Ontwa  had 
purchased  large  parcels  that  were  later  sold  to  Blacks;  The  usual 


® Reginald  Larrie,  Black  Experiences  in  Michigan  History,  (Lansing,  Ml;  Michigan 
History  Division,  Michigan  Department  of  State,  1975),  9. 
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prices  being  from  four  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  with  a term  of  ten 
years’  credit.”^®  The  school  districts  in  the  settlement  areas  in- 
cluded districts  3 through  9.  A closer  inspection  was  made  of  those 
families  with  residences  in  the  four  districts,  two  mainly  settled  by 
Blacks  (districts  3 and  9)  and  two  racially  integrated  (districts  6 and 
7). 

In  building  a data  set  for  analysis,  selection  of  records  was 
based  on  the  following  criteria;  (1)  families  whose  census  records 
matched  those  located  in  school  districts  3,  6,  7,  and  9;  (2)  those 
families  who  were  residents  rather  than  those  identified  as  property 
owners  in  a particular  district;  and  (3)  those  with  school-aged 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty.  All  records  that  met 
those  requirements  were  retrieved  and  tabulated. 

To  check  whether  the  census  records  were  appropriately 
allocated  to  school  districts,  the  sequence  of  the  family  numbers 
on  the  census  records  was  examined.  It  appeared  that  the  census 
taker  gathered  information  of  families  living  in  “neighborhoods”  and 
recorded  their  family  numbers  in  consecutive  order.^®  After  match- 
ing as  many  possible  records  and  identifying  a school  district,  a 
sequence  of  family  numbers  was  determined.  For  example,  family 
numbers  from  93  to  126  matched  names  of  those  families  whose 
residences  were  within  the  District  7 school  boundaries.  If  there 


I^Mathews,  History,  386. 

^ ^ Ages  five  to  twenty  were  designated  in  the  Annual  Reports  as  school-aged.  For 
further  reference  on  the  Annual  Reports,  see  Cornelius  A.  Gower,  Forty-Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
with  Accompanying  Documents  for  the  Year  1880  (Lansing,  Ml:  W.S.  George 
and  Company,  1881). 

^^The  1870  map  designated  dots  for  houses  on  the  property  with  the  label  “RES" 


suggesting  a residence.  There  were  a number  of  families  with  property  in  several 
sections  of  the  township  and  if  the  “RES"  designation  was  not  given,  these  were 
considered  property  owners  and  not  residents. 

^ ® Family  number  refers  to  a designation  for  all  those  in  the  same  household.  These 
included  those  who  might  not  share  the  same  last  name  but  resided  together. 
For  the  families  in  this  1870  samplb,  all  did  have  the  same  last  name. 
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was  a match  for  a family  name  out  of  the  sequence,  say  family 
number  244,  this  record  was  not  included  in  the  data  set.  The 
rationale  was  to  eliminate  a family  with  a similar  name  but  not  likely 
to  be  living  in  the  selected  school  district. 

In  contrast  with  the  first  study  which  sampled  Federal  Census 
records,  this  subsequent  study  attempted  to  include  as  many 
records  as  possible  in  the  1 870  data  set  in  order  to  characterize 
the  integrated  school  districts.  Of  the  approximately  eighty-four 
residences  in  the  four  school  districts,  fifty-six  families  (sixty-seven 
percent)  were  matched  and  included  in  the  sample.  The  sample 
reflected  sixteen  percent  of  the  total  Calvin  township,  290  out  of 
1788.^^ 

The  1870  data  set  can  be  described  as  having  a relatively 
even  number  of  males  and  females,  majority  of  Blacks  (eighty-one 
percent),  age  range  from  one  to  eighty-one  years  with  relatively 
young  population  (sixty  percent  younger  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age),  family  wealth  positively  skewed  (with  the  majority  having  less 
than  $1200),  and  family  size  ranging  from  two  to  thirteen  and 
averaging  seven  members.  This  sample  consisted  of  only  those 
families  with  school-aged  children  and  therefore  had  a higher 
percentage  of  children,  forty-six  percent  as  compared  to  thirty 
percent  statewide.^®  The  percentage  of  Black  families  (eighty-one 
percent  in  the  sample)  was  higher  than  in  the  township  (sixty-one 
percent  in  Calvin  as  a whole)  because  it  was  drawn  from  integrated, 
predominantly  Black  school  districts. 


^^U.S.  Census  Office.  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  vol.  1,  2. 

(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  9. 

1^The  statewide  percentage  was  calculated  based  on  the  census  count  of  those 
between  five  and  eighteen  noted  as  “school-age"  in  the  U.S.  Census  1870  Table 
21. 
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Table  1 


Data  Descriotives 

Sample 

N=290 

Children 

N=174 

School-Aged 

N=132 

Females 

148(51%) 

90  (52%) 

67  (51%) 

Males 

142(49%) 

84  (48%) 

65  (49%) 

Blacks 

234  (81%) 

146  (84%) 

117(89%) 

Whites 

56  (19%) 

28  (16%) 

15(11%) 

Mean  Age 

21.9 

9.8 

12 

Range 

1-81  years 

1 -20  years 

5-20  years 

Mean  Family 
Wealth 

$570 

$465 

$483 

Range 

$50-$2,500 

$50-$2,000 

$50-$2,000 

Mean  Family 
Size 

7.1 

7.7 

7.8 

Range 

2-13 

2-13 

2-13 

Of  significance  between  the  races  was  the  difference  in  aver- 
age family  size,  Blacks  having  slightly  higher  family  size  with  one 
additional  family  member  and  a greater  range  (between  two  and 
thirteen  family  members).  Interestingly  the  average  family  size 
found  in  this  sample  was  even  higher  than  that  for  Blacks  in  the 
1850  sample  (6.6  members)  and  in  the  1880  sample  (6.5  mem- 
bers). Other  factors  such  as  gender,  mean  age,  and  mean  family 
wealth  were  not  found  to  be  significantly  different. 

To  set  the  stage  for  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  next  section 
describes  the  schools  in  Cass  County,  beginning  with  the  school 
system  in  the  territorial  government  and  through  legislation  in  the 
1880s  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 
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Table  2 


Comoarison  of  B 

acks  and  Whites 

Blacks 

N=235 

Whites 

N=56 

Significance 

Females 

121  (52%) 

27  (48%) 

Males 

113(48%) 

29  (52%) 

Mean  Age 

21.7 

23.1 

Range 

1 -76  years 

1-81  years 

Mean  Family 
Wealth 

$500 

$592 

Range 

$50-$2.000 

$110-$2,500 

Mean  Family 
Size 

7.3 

6.2 

** 

Range 

2-13 

3-11 

Level  of  significance:  *=P<.05,  **=P<.01,  ***=P<.001 

Chronology  of  School  Legislation 

Even  before  Michigan  became  a state,  a territorial  act  in  1 809 
formed  school  districts  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen.  An  annual  tax  was  to  be  collected  and  apportioned 
among  the  districts.^®  In  1827,  a common  school  system  was 
established,  requiring  that  every  township  containing  fifty  families 
support  a school.  Those  townships  with  larger  populations  were 


^®Charies  D.  Hoyt  and  R.  Clyde  Ford,  John  D.  Pierce,  Founder  of  the  Michigan 
Schooi  System,  A Study  of  Education  in  the  Northwest  {VpsWan^,  Ml:  SchartTag, 
Label  and  Box,  1905),  47-48. 

I^Hoyt  and  Ford,  John  D.  Pierce,  49;  Glover,  Twentieth  Century  History,  215-16; 
Daniel  Putnam,  The  Deveiopment  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Pubiic  Education 
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required  to  maintain  schools  for  more  weeks  per  year.  Administra- 
tion of  these  schools  was  to  be  managed  by  the  townships  them- 
selves, marking  a change  from  a centralized  administration  to  a 
localized  system.^®  At  the  same  time,  the  territorial  governor  ap- 
pointed a superintendent  of  the  common  schools  to  oversee  the 
system,  reporting  oh  the  condition  and  funding  of  these  institutions. 
In  addition  there  was  a board  of  commissioners  to  distribute  school 
monies  and  arrange  for  district  boundaries  as  well  as  a board  of 
inspectors  to  examine  and  certify  teachers.^® 

According  to  historian  Mathews’  account,  “educational  inter- 
ests have  nowhere  in  the  Union  received  more  attention  than  in 
Michigan.  Schoolhouses  everywhere  dot  the  landscape.  The  cities 
and  villages  have  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  the  best  school 
edifices;  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  in  towns  of  one,  two  or  three 
thousand  population  schoolhouses  admirable  in  architecture  and 
arrangement,  which  cost  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.’’^® 
The  first  schoolhouse  in  Calvin,  however,  was  a modest  log 
cabin  built  probably  around  1834  on  Peter  Shaffer’s  property.^^ 

The  little  log  schoolhouse  being  packed  with  what  was  often  an 
unruly  mob  of  youngsters  anywhere  from  5 to  25  years  of  age 
and  woe  to  the  teacher  who  failed  to  hold  their  respect  and  fear. 
Some  of  the  pupils  really  wanted  to  study  but  more  attended 
school  to  pass  the  time  and  be  in  the  company  of  others, 
perhaps  doing  a little  courting  on  the  side.  Teachers  were  more 
in  demand  for  their  muscle  than  their  mental  ability.^ 

By  1 835  with  the  formation  of  a state  government,  educational 
provisions  in  the  constitution  gave  the  governor  power  to  appoint  a 


in  Michigan,  A Historical  Sketch  (Ann  Arbor,  Ml:  George  Wahr,  1904),  14. 

Glover,  Twentieth  Century  History,  216. 

^®Hoyt  and  Ford,  John  D.  Pierce,  50. 

20Mathews,  History,  85. 

^^Mae  R.  Schoetzow,  A Brief  History  of  Cass  County,  (Marcellus,  Ml:  Marcellus 
News,  1935),  56. 

22 Schoetzow,  A Brief  History,  13-14. 
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superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  gave  the  legislature  charge 
to  provide  schools  operating  at  least  three  months  a year  and 
receive  public  funding.  When  John  Pierce  the  first  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  introduced  his  plan  for  a “system  of  common 
schools  and  a plan  for  a university  and  its  branches”  in  1836,  he 
retained  the  main  features  of  the  territorial  system  with  independent 
school  districts,  directed  by  the  townships,  and  locally  established 
boards  of  education.^® 

Let  the  schoolhouse  and  the  church  be  planted,  as  they  ever 
have  been,  in  every  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  no  tyrant  can  ever  arise  that  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  trample  upon  and  tread  down  the  rights  of 


To  supplement  school  revenues,  a rate  bill  was  passed  in  1 843 
which  assessed  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  school. 
The  law  was  counterproductive  in  terms  of  school  attendance 
because  poor  families  would  opt  not  to  send  their  children  to  school . 
The  bill  was  repealed  in  1 869  and  primary  schools  made  free  for 
all  children.^® 

By  1 850  the  common  school  system  was  firmly  in  place  with 
the  basic  unit,  the  district  school,  located  “close  to  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  the  people”  and  directly  controlled  by  them.^®  Little 
change  occurred  in  this  arrangement  during  the  next  sixty  years; 
district  schools  were  essentially  self-contained,  one-room  school- 
houses,  community-run,  and  independent  of  each  other.^^  Specifi- 


23putnam,  Development,  35. 

24 Holt  and  Ford,  John  D.  Pierce,  90. 

25Qiover,  Twentieth  Century  History,  219;  Anson  Depuy  Van  Buren,  ‘The  Log 
Schoolhouse  Era  in  Michigan,"  Michigan  Pioneer  Collection  (later  called 
Michigan  Historical  Collection),  14  (1889):  286-87;  Putnam,  Development  121. 

2® Putnam,  Development  65. 

27  Regarding  the  independence  among  rural  schools,  Putnam  comments  that  there 
was  much  less  connection  with  urban  schools  than  might  be  expected  given  the 
rural  schools  and  neighboring  graded  high  schools.  Voluntary  arrangements 
were  made  for  pupils  of  district  schools  to  be  admitted  to  neighboring  high 
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cally  in  Calvin  township,  the  first  school  map  in  the  Annual  School 
Report  for  1861  denoted  eight  school  sites  dividing  the  township’s 
thirty  six  sections  into  eight  school  districts.  The  boundaries  of 
these  districts  remained  fairly  stable  over  the  period  of  examination 
from  1861  until  1880  except  for  the  creation  of  a ninth  district  by 
the  split  of  one  district  into  two  in  1 866. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  enacted  a law  in  1867,  stating  that 
“all  persons  residents  of  any  school  districts  and  five  years  of  age, 
shall  have  an  equal  right  to  attend  any  school  therein,  and  no 
separate  school  or  department  shall  be  kept  for  any  person  on 
account  of  race  or  color;  provided  that  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  grading  of  schools  according  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  pupil,  to  be  taught  in  separate  places  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient.”^®  The  law  was  not  invoked  until  1868  when 
Detroit  African-Americans  appealed  the  question  in  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.^®  Legislation  in  1871  further  stipulated  that  “no 
separate  school  or  department  shall  be  kept  for  any  persons  on 
account  of  race  or  color,”  noting  that  there  was  no  per  age  restriction 
and  that  any  one  desiring  could  attend  school.®® 

A compulsory  school  attendance  law  was  passed  in  1871, 
requiring  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8 and  14  be  sent  to 
a public  school.  Parents  were  to  be  fined  if  found  not  complying. 
Initially  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  was  lax  but  in  1883  and 
also  in  1885,  additional  laws  addressed  enforcement  of  the  com- 


schools,  in  this  way  eliminating  the  need  for  legal  requirements  for  matriculation. 
Putnam,  Development,  71-72. 

2®Michigan  State  Laws,  1867,  Volume  I:  43  as  quoted  in  Robert  Hayden,  History 
of  the  Negro  in  Michigan  (publication  date  unknown) , 47.  The  court  case  involved 
two  African-Americans,  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Workman  who  appealed  to  get  their 
children  into  the  Duffield  Union  school.  This  legislation  was  passed  in  1869. 
Gower,  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Report,  327. 

Larne,  Black  Experiences. 

30  Gower,  Forty- Fourth  Annual  Report,  327. 
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pulsory  attendance  legislation  and  increased  the  amount  of  school 
attendance  required. 

In  sum,  the  changes  in  school  legislation  during  the  nineteenth 
century  echoed  the  common  school  movement  toward  universal 
public  education.  Modeled  after  the  common  school  system  of  the 
territory,  Michigan  state’s  system  retained  the  decentralized  district 
schools,  administered  locally,  and  overseen  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent. Funds  for  the  school  system  were  provided  increasingly 
through  publicly  generated  revenues  rather  than  privately  contrib- 
uted funds.®^  Compulsory  school  attendance  was  not  only  enacted 
but  measures  provided  for  enforcement  by  the  mid-1 880s. 

In  his  annual  report  on  schools  in  1880,  Superintendent  Cor- 
nelius A.  Gower  commented  that  “Michigan  was  among  the  vqiy 
last  states  to  make  her  public  schools  free  schools  for  all  the  people 
...  the  primary  schools  are  now  entirely  free,  and  the  school  interest 
fund  increased — School  attendance  by  1 880  in  district  schools 
was  75.6  percent  with  schools  in  operation  for  7.5  months  of  the 
year.®®  Mathews  reports  that  in  Calvin,  ‘There  (were)  615  school 
children  between  5 and  20  years.  For  fiscal  year  ending  August  31 , 
1 881 , there  was  paid  $464  for  female  and  $1 356  for  male  teachers 
in  the  township.’’®^ 

With  this  background  in  school  legislation  and  events  particu- 
larly in  Calvin  township,  a closer  look  at  the  four  integrated  schools 
is  presented. 


School  funds  included  interest  from  the  primary  interest  fund,  a one-mill  property 
tax  assessment,  a dog  tax,  and  library  monies.  Glover,  Twentieth  Century 
History,  222. 

^^Gower,  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Report,  9. 

Gower,  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Report,  35. 

^^Mathews,  History,  388. 
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Findings:  A Closer  Look  at  District 
Schools 

To  examine  the  question  of  integrated  one-room  schools  in 
Calvin  township  schools  in  1870,  the  researcher  first  examined 
census  records  with  school  attendance  data  and  compared  the 
results  with  the  Annual  reports.  Of  the  132  school  aged  children 
(between  five  and  twenty  years)  in  the  1 870  sample,  only  nineteen 
(fourteen  percent)  were  said  to  have  attended  school,  much  less 
than  expected  given  the  state  norm  for  school  attendance  in  1 850 
was  roughly  fifty  percent,  comparable  to  the  1 850  census  sampling 
of  forty-nine  percent  school  attendance.®®  The  rate  increased 
between  1850  and  1880  to  84.5  percent  according  to  Gower’s 
report  in  1 881 . 

As  a second  source  to  validate  school  attendance,  data  from 
the  1870  Annual  reports  for  the  four  districts  indicated  a school 
attending  rate  of  75  percent,  1 05  out  of  139.  This  was  comparable 
to  statewide  norms  reported  in  the  1870  census,  indicating  74 
percent  of  school-aged  children  were  attending.®®  However  the  rate 
is  based  on  data  from  only  districts  6 and  9 with  missing  data  in 
districts  3 and  7.  In  1871  with  all  four  districts  reporting  number  of 
school-aged  children  and  those  attending,  the  rate  was  59  percent, 
161  out  of  274.  These  rates  suggest  that  indeed  the  sample’s 
attendance  rate  was  substantially  lower  than  would  be  expected, 
raising  the  question  of  data  reliability. 


^®The  state  had  a highly  stable  school  enrollment  rate,  roughly  fifty  percent 
meaning  that  half  of  all  the  school-aged  children  were  attending  school  sometime 
during  the  year.  Carl  F.  Kaestle,  Pillars  of  the  Republic:  Common  Schools  and 
American  Society,  7780- 7860  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1983),  106-07. 

36u.S.  Census  1870  Table  21. 
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Table  3 


Comoarison  of  Schools 

District  Schools 

#3 

#6 

#7 

#9 

No.  in  Sample 

79  (29%) 

50  (17%) 

82  (28%) 

79  (27%) 

No.  of  Children 

52  (30%) 

23  (13%) 

49  (28%) 

50  (29%) 

No.  School-Aged 

39  (30%) 

14(10%) 

39(30%) 

40  (30%) 

No.  in  School 

2(11%) 

2(11%) 

14(74%) 

1 (5%) 

Of  those  found  to  be  attending  school,  the  majority  (seventy- 
four  percent)  were  in  District  7 which  had  largely  a Black  student 
population  (thirty-seven  out  of  thirty-nine  were  African-American). 
With  such  a small  sample  count  and  data  discrepancy  on  atten- 
dance between  the  census  records  and  Annual  School  report 
figures,  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  significance  testing  among 
the  four  schools.  However  the  differences  among  factors  such  as 
gender,  mean  age,  family  wealth,  and  family  size  are  noteworthy. 
In  comparison  with  the  other  schools.  District  7 was  similar  in  terms 
of  gender  distribution,  mean  age,  and  family  size.  Its  lower  family 
wealth  ($394),  less  than  half  of  that  for  District  6 and  lower  than  for 
the  sample  as  a whole  ($570),  suggests  that  family  wealth  might 
not  have  been  factored  into  whether  or  not  a child  attended  school. 

The  most  integrated  district  school  in  the  sample  was  District 
6,  with  a mix  of  fifty  percent  Blacks  and  fifty  percent  Whites  among 
school-aged  children.  When  examining  factors  such  as  mean  age, 
family  wealth,  and  family  size,  this  district  had  the  lowest  mean  age, 
highest  family  wealth  reported  (three  hundred  dollars  more  than  the 
second  highest),  and  smaller  family  size  (less  than  6 members). 
Based  upon  findings  from  the  earlier  study,  this  is  what  would  be 
anticipated  in  a predominantly  White  school  district.  However  the 
low  number  reported  to  have  attended  school  (two  out  of  fourteen 
school-aged  children)  remains  puzzling. 
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School  Aqed  Children  (between  5 and  20) 

District  Schools 

#3 

#6 

#7 

#9 

Females 

22  (56%) 

6 (43%) 

20  (51%) 

19(47%) 

Males 

17(44%) 

8 (57%) 

19(49%) 

21  (53%) 

Blacks 

33  (85%) 

7 (50%) 

37  (95%) 

40  (100%) 

Whites 

6(15%) 

7 (50%) 

2 (5%) 

0 (0%) 

Mean  Age 

12.3 

11.5 

11.9 

12.5 

Family  Wealth 

$506 

$800 

$394 

$438 

Family  Size 

9 

5.9 

7.5 

7.5 

Table  5 


Annual  School  Report  for  1 

870 

District  Schools 

#3 

#6 

#7 

#9 

No.  school-aged 

66 

82 

82 

57 

No.  In  school 

n/a 

60 

n/a 

45 

Duration  in  months 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Value  of  school 

none 

$500 

n/a 

$600 

Male  teachers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wages  paid 

$190 

$150 

$105 

$120 

Female  teachers 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I Wages  paid 

none 

$46 

$54 

$52 

I Months  boarded 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

To  compare  the  census  sample  with  the  Annual  report,  the 
researcher  calculated  the  number  of  school-aged  children  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  census  sample  represented  sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  actual  number  of  school-aged  children.  For  districts 
3 and  9,  the  census  calculations  seem  relatively  close  to  those  in 
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the  Annual  report;  District  3:  fifty-eight  calculated  as  compared  with 
sixty-six  reported,  and  District  9:  sixty  as  compared  with  fifty-seven. 
In  districts  6 and  7,  there  was  considerable  disparity:  District  6: 
twenty-one  calculatedas  compared  with  eighty-two  reported,  and 
District  7:  fifty-eight  as  compared  with  eighty-two. 

To  account  for  this,  the  researcher  examined  population  trends 
reported  in  the  Annual  reports  for  a ten  year  period  (1865-1875). 
The  number  of  school-aged  children  reported  in  district  6 fluctuated 
from  87  to  1 02,  declined  to  78  in  1869,  returned  to  82  in  1 870  and 
declined  again  to  remain  in  the  low  70s  for  the  subsequent  years. 
The  difference  between  the  census  calculation  and  Annual  report 
could  not  be  explained.  In  the  case  of  district  7 the  disparity  noted 
for  1870  was  fifty-eight  calculated  as  compared  with  eighty-two 
reported.  In  the  following  year,  the  number  of  school-aged  children 
declined  to  sixty-four  and  remained  in  the  sixties.  The  disparity 
between  1871  was  only  six,  with  fifty-eight  calculated  compared 
with  sixty-four  reported,  suggesting  perhaps  a reporting  error  in  the 
1 870  Annual  report  figures. 

Data  from  the  Annual  report  (Table  5)  indicate  that  the  schools 
were  in  session  for  approximately  the  same  duration,  five  or  six 
months  out  of  the  year  which  was  comparable  to  6.5  months,  the 
average  for  all  the  schools  in  Calvin.  Two  districts  maintained 
schoolhouses  valued  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars,  while 
district  3 reported  not  having  a schoolhouse.  This  might  account 
for  the  lack  of  school  attendance  in  this  district.  District  3 had  only 
one  male  teacher  in  1870  in  contrast  with  the  other  districts  which 
had  one  male  and  one  female  teacher.  The  different  amounts  paid 
in  wages  suggest  the  length  of  time  that  the  teachers  taught  might 
have  varied  slightly  among  the  districts. 

Table  6 compares  district  schools  with  predominantly  White 
students  (districts  1 , 2),  Blacks  (district  9)  and  integrated  (district 
6).®^  The  duration  of  the  school  term  was  at  least  2 months  longer 
in  the  White  schools;  the  minimum  term  being  five  months.  All  the 
schoolhouses  were  frame  structures  of  comparable  value  ranging 
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from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  wages  paid  to  teachers 
were  slightly  higher  but  there  was  an  indication  that  teachers  in  the 
White  schools  were  boarded.  Room  and  board  were  commonly 
used  to  compensate  teachers,  supplementing  the  wages  paid  to 
the  teacher.  According  to  the  1870  Annual  report,  none  of  the 
teachers  in  the  integrated  schools  (districts  3,  6,  7 and  9)  were 
boarded.  Thus  the  figure  given  for  wages  represents  the  total 
amount  of  compensation,  suggesting  an  even  greater  disparity 
between  White  and  Integrated  schools  in  terms  of  teacher  compen- 
sation. 

Table  6 


Anni 

al  School 

Report  for  1 

870 

District  Schools 

#1 

#2 

#6 

#9 

No.  school-aqed 

78 

74 

82 

57 

No.  in  school 

n/a 

61 

60 

45 

Duration  in  months 

8.5 

8 

5 

5 

Value  of  school 

$600 

$700 

$500 

$600 

Male  teachers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wages  paid 

$200 

$160 

$150 

$120 

Female  teachers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wages  paid 

$100 

$64 

$46 

$52 

Months  boarded 

3 

8 

0 

0 

37  Districts  1 and  2 are  presumed  to  be  predominantly  White  based  on  the 
assumption  that  White  families  lived  in  the  Western  section  of  the  township. 
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Discussion 

The  inquiry  for  this  study  was  whether  or  not  one-room  inte- 
grated schools  existed  in  this  township  given  the  predominantly 
Black  community.  Historian  Mathews  describes  the  uniqueness  of 
the  township  in  the  following  way:  “Should  a stranger  be  placed  in 
its  center,  he  would  at  once  conclude  that  he  was  in  a Southern 
state.”®®  Most  of  the  African-Americans  settling  in  Calvin  had  come 
“in  a destitute  condition  and  obtained  by  contract  possession  of 
land  which  they  have  cleared  and  improved.”  ‘They  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  churches  of  which  they  have  three,  and  schools  which 
reflect  great  credit  upon  them.”  “Some  of  the  schools  are  even  now 
taught  by  colored  teachers  and  are  attended  by  a greater  or  lesser 
number  of  white  children.”  By  the  1 880s  the  township  did  indeed 
seem  to  reflect  an  integrated  community  with  school  children 
attending  integrated  schools.®® 

The  initial  question  sought  to  examine  the  existence  of  one- 
room  schools  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  same  census 
years  as  examined  in  the  first  study,  1 850  and  1 880.  The  available 
map  and  Annual  report  data  provided  information  beginning  in  1 859 
but  matching  census,  map,  and  Annual  report  data  narrowed  the 
focus  to  1870.  This  represented  the  first  year  when  all  three  data 
sources  could  be  combined  to  describe  the  nature  of  one-room 
schools  in  Calvin  township.  Creating  a census  sample  for  that  year 
and  retrieving  records  to  more  closely  examine  racially  integrated 
school  districts  proved  to  be  a more  challenging  task.  Census  data 
reporting  school  attendance  was  much  lower  than  expected  and 
consequently  the  reliability  of  that  data  was  questioned.  The  related 


^®Mathews,  History,  386. 

®®The  Black  churches  were:  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (founded 
in  1856);  Chain  Lake  Baptist  Church  (1848);  andMountZion  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (1849).  Mathews,  H/sto/y,  387. 
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questions  on  effect  of  integration  on  school  attendance  patterns 
and  differences  between  races  in  terms  of  age,  family  wealth  and 
size  could  not  be  answered. 

Nonetheless,  racially  integrated  one-room  schools  were  defi- 
nitely suggested  based  on  matching  census  records  with  maps 
indicating  schools  and  their  boundaries.  The  study  has  provided  a 
description  of  four  racially  integrated  districts.  Three  directions  for 
further  research  are  suggested.  First,  using  the  same  research 
methodology,  it  would  be  possible  to  retrieve  all  of  the  1 870  census 
records  and  identify  school-aged  families,  placing  them  in  specific 
school  districts.  In  this  manner,  a contrast  can  be  made  of  all  school 
districts,  characterizing  predominantly  White,  Black  and  Integrated 
schools  in  terms  of  school  attendance,  duration,  facilities,  and 
teaching  staff  as  well  as  contrasting  differences  between  Black  and 
White  families  based  on  mean  age,  family  wealth,  and  family  size 
of  those  school  aged  children.  A second  research  direction  involves 
using  a later  map  and  Annual  report  data.  With  a later  map,  a similar 
methodology  can  be  applied  to  the  1 880  census  records.  Given  the 
better  reporting  of  school  attendance  in  the  1 880  census,  a sam- 
pling of  families  residing  in  the  racial  integrated  district  schools 
might  provide  a larger,  more  substantial  sample  size  of  those 
children  in  school.  Third,  historical  writings  suggest  that  Calvin 
township  “presented  a marked  contrast  when  compared  with  the 
other  townships  of  the  county Further  study  might  explore  this 
anomaly  in  comparison  with  townships  like  Penn  and  Porter  which 
also  had  sizable  African-American  settlements. 


^^Mathews,  History,  380. 
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Education  for  Inferiority:  The 
Fort  Sill  Indian  School 
Experience 


Lydia  A.  Gerzel 
Northern  Illinois  University 


In  October  1867  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  “Great  Father”  to  develop  the  Treaty  of  Medi- 
cine Lodge.  Prior  to  this  meeting,  the  Indians  had  been  warring 
against  settlers  who  were  encroaching  on  their  lands.  In  response 
to  these  attach,  the  U.S.  Government  had  sent  waves  of  troops  to 
punish  the  “unruly  savages”  by  setting  fire  to  their  homes  and 
stripping  the  men  of  their  wives  and  children.  Both  the  Indians  and 
the  U.S.  Government  agreed  to  meet  in  order  to  make  a peaceful 
settlement  of  these  conflicts.  The  great  council  convened  at  Medi- 
cine Lodge  Creek  in  Kansas.  Unbeknownst  to  the  Indians,  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  President  Johnson, 
planned  to  give  back  to  the  white  settlers  most  of  the  lands  the 
Indians  had  been  granted  in  former  treaties.  Government  officials 
told  the  Indians  that  they  were  now  restricted  to  5,546  square  miles 
within  the  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  Indians  were  also  told  that  the 
“Great  Father”  promised  that  he  would  build  schools  and  feed  and 
cloth  them  as  was  “proper”  to  their  “condition.”^  The  Indians  present 


^T.  R.  Fehrenbach,  Comanches:  Destruction  of  a People  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
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at  the  meeting — Comanche,  Apache,  and  Kiowa,  as  well  as  smaller 
tribes— felt  robbed  of  even  more  of  their  freedom.  Ten  Bears,  a 
representative  of  the  Comanche  people,  spoke: 

But  there  are  things  which  you  have  said  to  me  which  I do  not 
like.  They  are  not  sweet  like  sugar,  but  bitter  like  gourds.  You 
have  said  that  you  want  to  put  us  on  a reservation,  to  build  us 
houses  and  make  us  medicine  lodges.  I do  not  want  them.  I 
was  born  under  the  prairie,  where  the  wind  blew  free  and  there 
was  nothing  to  break  the  light  of  the  sun.  I was  born  where  there 
were  no  enclosures  and  everything  drew  a free  breath.  I want 
to  die  there  and  not  within  walls.  I know  every  stream  and  every 
wood  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Arkansas.  I have  hunted 
and  lived  over  that  country.  I like  my  fathers  before  me  and  like 
them  now  lived  happily.  When  I was  in  Washington  the  Great 
Father  told  me  that  all  the  Comanche  land  was  ours,  and  that 
no  one  should  hinder  us  living  on  it.  So,  why  do  you  ask  us  to 
leave  the  rivers,  and  the  sun,  and  the  wind  and  live  in  houses? 

Do  not  ask  us  to  give  up  the  buffalo  for  the  sheep.  The  young 
men  have  heard  talk  of  this  and  it  has  made  them  sad  and  angry. 

Do  not  speak  of  it  more. . . . The  Texans  have  taken  away  the 
places  where  the  grass  grew  the  thickest  and  the  timber  the 
best.  Had  we  kept  that  we  might  have  done  the  things  you  ask. 

But  it  is  too  late.  The  Whites  have  the  country  which  we  loved, 
and  we  wish  only  to  wander  on  the  prairie  until  we  die  . . 

Despite  Ten  Bears’  impassioned  plea,  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
thus  giving  control  of  the  Great  Southwestern  Plains  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  land  reserved  for  the  Indians  came  to  be 
called  the  Fort  Sill  Oklahoma  Territory.^  According  to  the  treaty,  ten 
thousand  dollars  a year  would  be  devoted  to  education.  The 
government  would  provide,  for  twenty  years,  a school  and  teacher 
for  every  thirty  children."^  In  turn  the  Indians  agreed  to  “compel  their 


Knopf.  1974),  472. 

2 Ibid.,  474. 

3 Ibid.,  480. 

^William  T.  Hagan,  United  States  Comanche  Relations:  The  Resen/ation  Years 
(New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University  Press,  1976),  39. 
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children,  male  and  female  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  to 
attend  school.”® 

For  centuries  the  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Kiowa  had  pro- 
vided informal  education  for  their  children.  Mothers  instructed  girls 
on  how  to  sew  by  having  them  assist  in  making  tents  and  clothing, 
how  to  cook,  and  how  to  help  in  the  herding  of  animals.  Fathers 
instructed  boys  in  the  art  of  hunting  and  ritualistic  rites  which  were 
passed  down  through  the  ages.  Parents  also  taught  their  children 
a sense  of  moral  values  and  religious  beliefs  which  had  been  a part 
of  Indian  culture  for  centuries.  In  addition,  parents  taught  their 
children  to  work  together  for  the  whole  tribe  so  that  all  would 
survive.  However,  this  kind  of  life  seemed  petty  and  savage  to 
whites  who  did  not  understand  how  the  Indians  could  have  survived 
before  the  settlers  had  arrived  in  the  area.®  Laurie  Tatum,  the  first 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Witchita  Agency,  wrote  in  a report  to  the 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  that  unless  ‘Ihey  [Indians]  become 
civilized  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  last  much  beyond  the  present  generation.”  ^ 

Such  thinking  led  to  the  establishment  of  seven  government- 
sponsored  Indian  schools  in  the  Oklahoma  Territory.®  The  Fort  Sill 
Indian  School,  founded  at  the  site  of  Geronimo’s  alleged  suicide 
jump  from  Medicine  Bluff,  in  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  was  a boarding 
school  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge.  According 
to  Julian  Haddon,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  school,  “[0]ur 
curriculum  is  mainly  concerned  with  making  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  the  leading  features  of  our  work.”  Hence  the  school  was 
placed  on  a farm  of  1 60  acres  of  fertile  bottom  soil  and  2,000  acres 


5 Ibid.  39. 

® Flora  Seymore,  Indian  Agents  of  the  Old  Frontier  (New  York:  Apple  Century 
Corporation,  1941  ),  94. 

^See  Bonnie  Crump,  Educability  of  Indian  Children  In  Reservation  Sc/roote  (Durant, 
OK;  Southeastern  State  Teachers  College,  1932). 

® Henry  Rosentbluth,  Fort  Sill  ORBS  Survey  (Albuquerque,  NM:  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  1973),  n.p. 
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of  pasture  land  for  grazing.®  The  school  had  three  basic  goals:  (1) 
to  segregate  the  children  from  their  families  and  tribes;  (2)  to  teach 
the  children  to  take  the  bottom  rung  on  the  social  ladder;  and  (3)  to 
assimilate  the  children  Into  the  dominant  white  society.  This  paper 
will  show  how  this  type  of  “education”  was  an  encouragement  of 
minority  status  and  only  allowed  for  the  continuation  of  the  domi- 
nant white  power  structure.  It  will  also  show  strategies  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  the  ultimate  hopelessness  that 
resulted  from  their  status  as  perpetual  children. 


Wiping  Out  The  Past 

The  education  of  the  children  at  the  Fort  SHI  Indian  School  was 
designed  to  Isolate  the  children  from  their  parents.  Thus,  all  children 
were  required  to  board  there.  In  defense  of  boarding  schools  one 
superintendent  wrote  that  such  schools  protected  the  “youth  from 
the  detrimental  Influences  of  his  home  surroundings.”  It  was  hoped 
that  the  children  would  forget  their  savage  ways.  Many  whites 
believed  The  Indian  though  a simple  child  of  nature  with  mental 
faculties  dwarfed  and  shriveled,  while  groping  his  way  for  genera- 
tions In  the  darkness  of  barbarism  already  sees  the  Importance  of 
[Eurocentric]  education.”^®  The  children  were  e}q?ected  to  be  blind 
and  obedient  followers,  who  would  not  only  embrace  enlightened 
Eurocentric  thinking  but  also  convert  their  elders.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  be  the  bridge  between  savage  life  and  appropriate 
civilized  living. 


® Today  the  building,  whioh  closed  in  1989,  is  located  two  and  a half  miles  south  of 
the  military  post  of  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  see  also  Rosentbluth,  Fort  Sill  ORBS 
Survey,  n.p. 

P.  Prucha,  Americanizing  the  American  Indian  (Cambridge,  CT:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1973),  194. 
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However,  a problem  evolved  which  Superintendent  Haddon 
of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  had  not  anticipated.  The  children  of 
these  Indians  were  well  loved  and  missed.  It  was  difficult  for  parents 
to  pass  the  responsibility  of  raising  their  children  to  someone  else. 
According  to  James  Baldwin,  agent  of  the  school,  “I  never  saw  a 
people  so  devoted  to  their  offspring  as  the  Indians  are.”^^  At  first 
only  Kiowa  would  send  their  children  to  school  and  as  a result 
Baldwin  withheld  rations  and  annuities  and  threatened  arrest  if  the 
truants  where  not  sent  to  school.  The  Indians  knew  that  without 
government-supplied  rations  they  would  die,  for  they  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  hunt  without  special  permission  from  the  agent. 
There  were  also  problems  with  the  quantity,  quality,  and  distribution 
of  rations.  One  Indian  boy  wrote:  “.  . . going  to  the  nearest  Indian 
agent  to  wait  long  time  for  beef  rationing,  it  will  probably  be  a long 
time  before  I get  it.”^^  Many  times  the  children  went  without  food 
because  of  a lack  of  meat  or  in  other  cases  the  salt  pork,  lamb,  and 
dried  beef  were  too  strong  for  their  digestive  systems.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  salt  pork  and  beef  which  were  used  when 
the  regular  rations  ran  out.^® 

These  reprisals  taught  the  Indians — both  parents  and  children 
—that  the  Anglo  society  had  total  control  of  them  and  that  they  were 
its  vulnerable  dependents.  Some  parents  willingly  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  but  being  homesick  a number  of  the  children  ran 
back  to  their  families.  One  Indian  recalled:  “Mother  took  me  to 
school  and  I was  homesick  in  a week.  I told  the  matron  ‘I  am  going 
home.’  She  said  You  are  not  going  home.’  And  I told  her  I was  going 
to  ‘gift  you  a black  eye’  if  you  don’t  let  me  go  home.’’^'*  The  children 
who  stayed  in  school  were  isolated  from  their  families  and  cultures 


Hagan,  U.S.  Comanche  Relations,  223. 

^^Gertrude  Golden,  Red  Moon  Called  Me  (San  Antonio,  TX:  Naylor  Company, 
1954),  191. 

Hagan,  U.S.  Comanche  Relations,  65-66. 

I^Golden,  Red  Moon,  191. 
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for  ten  years,  except  for  summer  holidays.  Most  of  these  children 
either  died  in  a literal  sense,  from  disease  and  the  lack  of  a “stable” 
diet  while  at  school,  or  in  the  figurative  sense  in  that  they  felt 
alienated  from  their  people  or  their  native  cultures. 


Work  Appropriate  For  “Children” 

A second  goal  of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  was  to  develop  a 
functionally  based  curriculum  in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for 
their  predetermined  roles  within  society.  These  predetermined 
roles  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  structure.  The  Indian  boys 
were  taught  to  accept  roles  of  farm  hands  and  laborers  as  a part  of 
assimilation  into  the  settlers’  society.  They  had  no  choice  in  their 
curriculum  or  in  their  occupations.  The  education  for  the  boys 
included  student  projects  consisting  of  raising  field  crops,  row 
crops,  and  gardens.  They  also  raised  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  swine, 
and  poultry.^®  As  the  boys  grew  older,  these  projects  became 
cooperatives  which  were  money-making  ventures  for  them.  The 
reason  for  this  type  of  functional  curriculum  was  due  to  the  apparent 
inability  of  adult  Indians  to  adjust  to  the  agricultural  life  envisioned 
for  their  reservation.  As  one  agent  put  it,  “We  gave  them  the  land 
to  farm,  but  they  only  let  cattle  graze  upon  It.”^®  In  effect,  he  blamed 
the  Indians  for  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  transform  them- 
selves into  successful  farmers.  Eventually,  the  Indian  Bureau  had 
to  hire  white  farmers  to  plow  the  fields  and  to  plant  the  crops.  An 
Indian  agent  recorded  that  some  of  the  “squaw  men”  plundered  the 
watermelon  fields  before  the  plants  had  ripened.  Apparently  these 
Comanche  plunderers  were  hungry  and  did  not  realize  that  the 


ISRosentbluth,  Fort  Sill  ORBS  Survey,  n.p. 
l®Fehrenback,  Comanc/7e5,  480. 
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watermelons  were  not  yet  ready  for  harvesting.  Some  of  the 
Comanche  ate  green  watermelon  and  became  violently  ill  and  as 
a result  branded  all  farming  as  bad  medicine. 

Education  for  girls  was  designed  to  prepare  them  to  be  moth- 
ers. Field  matrons  were  hired  to  circulate  among  the  Indians 
instructing  them  in  the  household  arts  of  cleaning,  sewing,  cooking, 
child  care,  artd  personal  hygiene.^®  In  addition,  the  girls  helped  to 
tend  gardens.  This  was  a similar  education  to  that  which  they  had 
received  from  their  mothers  while  living  at  home.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment went  so  far  as  to  publish  a curriculum  outlining  the  rudiments 
of  cooking  for  “Indian  girls  to  take  charge  of  their  homes  and 
perform  necessary  household  work."^®  The  purpose  of  this  curricu- 
lum was  to  teach  the  girls  to  prepare  meals  for  a small  family 
intelligently  and  economically.  The  lessons  were  designed  for 
simplicity  and  for  those  who  have  not  had  experience  with  “proper 
living."  Proper  living  included  experience  with  dining  tables,  forl«, 
knives,  spoons,  and  bunk  beds.  “In  the  night  when  we  were  going 
to  bed  I was  afraid  to  lay  on  that  high  bed,  because  I might  fall  off 
in  the  night,”  wrote  Bertha  Sheeply  when  she  was  just  beginning 
school.  “And  then  at  the  table  I couldn’t  eat  with  fork,  knife  and 
spoon,  cause  I was  used  to  eating  with  my  hands." 

As  in  other  Indian  schools,  both  boys  and  girls  were  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  functioning  of  the  school  itself . Half  a day  was 
devoted  to  those  chores  that  were  indispensable  for  the  operation 
of  the  school.  Boys  ran  the  farm  and  gardens,  and  the  girls  cleaned, 
cooked,  sewed,  darned,  and  tended  the  gardens.  After  the  boys  left 
school  in  June  for  the  summer  holiday,  the  girls  were  kept  to  clean 
and  prepare  the  school  for  the  next  year.  Some  of  these  children 


17 Ibid.  480. 

1® Hagan,  U.S.  Comanche  Relations,  222. 

1 ® Department  of  the  Interior,  Teaching  the  Rudiments  of  Cooking  in  the  Classroom 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing,  1906). 

20Golden,  Red  Moon,  192. 
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did  not  get  home  until  late  July,  only  to  have  to  return  at  the  end  of 
August.^^  In  reality,  these  children  were  subsidizing  their  ‘tree” 
educations  despite  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  been  given  the 
impression  that  the  federal  government  would  take  responsibility 
for  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  school.  Making  such  demands 
on  these  Indian  minors  emphasized  their  marginal  role  in  American 
society,  for  such  requirements  taught  them  that  they  were  worthy 
of  only  a minimal  financial  investment. 


Outside  and  In 

The  third  goal  of  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  was  to  assimilate  the 
children  into  the  dominant  white  society.  This  goal  was  to  be 
accomplished  in  two  ways:  through  external  constraint  and  through 
internal  transformation.  Strict  militaristic  discipline  was  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  control  the  students.  The  children  were  often  seen 
marching  up  and  down  the  campus  like  soldiers.^^  School  officials 
asserted  that  the  strict  discipline  served  to  aid  the  children  in 
understanding  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  land.  The  children  were 
given  no  opportunities  to  voice  opinions  or  objections  to  the  rules. 
They  learned  that  if  they  wanted  to  eat  and  have  shelter  and  a sort 
of  life,  that  they  had  to  follow  the  white  rules  without  question. 
Charlie  Tallbear  wrote  to  a sympathetic  Indian  schoolteacher  about 
his  frustrations  when  he  was  forced  to  learn  in  class: 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  talk  to  me.  I didn’t  say  a thing, 
because  I don’t  understand  them  what  they  mean.  In  the  school 
was  very  hard  lesson  for  me.  When  my  teacher  try  to  make  me 
read  I won’t  do  it,  and  so  she  try  to  make  me  read.^^ 


21  Ibid.,  194. 

22Rosentbluth,  Fort  Sill  ORBS  Survey,  n.p. 
23|bid.,  189. 
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Corporal  punishment  was  used  on  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
former  students  of  the  school  indicated  that  it  was  administered 
harshly.  Students  over  twelve  years  of  age  might  also  be  impris- 
oned in  the  school  jailhouse.  Indian  researcher  Lewis  Merlam 
wrote,  “‘Unusual,  cruel  or  degrading  punishment’  was  prohibited. 
However,  school  jails  were  not  abolished  until  1 927.”^^ 

In  addition  to  external  control,  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  children  were 
immersed  in  Christian  teachings.  It  was  believed  that  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  would  have  many  benefits.  First,  It  would  break 
the  ties  the  children  had  with  pagan  ways  and  those  of  their  parents, 
thus  ensuring  their  salvation  and  eternal  life.  Second,  Christianity 
would  teach  them  a system  of  morality  in  keeping  with  the  dominant 
Eurocentric  culture.  Third,  Christianity  would  ease  the  pain  of  losing 
their  culture  and  autonomy,  and  prevent  them  from  fighting  back. 

Each  of  the  tribes  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  had  distinctive 
religious  beliefs  which  became  intertwined  after  their  forced  re- 
moval to  the  reservation.  At  religious  festivals  involving  all  the 
tribes,  individuals  learned  about  neighboring  religious  beliefs  and 
then  chose  those  with  the  most  appeal.  They  were  not  so  much 
concerned  with  theological  purity  as  with  “good  Medicine,”  which 
was  defined  as  an  individual’s  feeling  of  well  being.  All  tribes 
believed  in  the  Great  Spirit,  the  supernatural  patron  of  all  powers 
who  did  not  interfere  with  human  affairs.  It  was  through  an  Indian’s 
“dreams”  induced  by  the  drug  peyote  that  the  Great  Spirit  gave 
power,  songs,  and  procedures  needed  to  manipulate  good  Medi- 
cine. The  tribes  didn’t  believe  in  the  afterlife;  this  life  was  a won- 
drous thing  to  be  praised.^®  U.S.  Government  officials  had  no 
respect  for  these  religious  beliefs.  Christianity  was  the  sword  with 


24 Evelyn  Adams,  American  Indian  Education  (New  York:  Morning  Side  Heights, 
1946),  56. 

25  David  E.  Jones,  Sanapia:  Comanche  Medicine  Woman  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1972),  8. 
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which  they  hoped  to  make  a huge  and  final  gouge  between  the 
children  and  their  native  cultures. 

At  this  time  there  was  a symbiotic  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  Quakers.  With  direction  from  his  political 
cabinet,  President  Grant  in  1869  developed  the  “Quaker  Policy” 
which  was  to  ensure  peace  between  the  government  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Southwestern  Plains,  specifically  belligerent  Co- 
manche and  Apache  who  refused  to  be  placed  on  a reservation. 
Grant  appointed  the  Quakers  as  leaders  and  agents  of  Fort  Sill 
because  of  their  longterm  commitment  to  the  evangelization  and 
education  of  the  Indians.  Grant  said,  “If  you  can  make  Quakers  out 
of  the  Indians  it  will  take  the  fight  out  of  them.”^®  According  to  Josiah 
Butler,  who  opened  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  in  1871 , “Education 
cuts  the  cord  that  binds  Indians  to  a pagan  life  and  places  the  Bible 
in  their  hands. 

The  English  language  was  used  to  complete  the  assimilation 
process.  Without  it,  none  of  the  other  goals  could  be  achieved.  It 
was  the  means  by  which  the  children  were  taught  the  Eurocentric 
culture  to  which  they  were  being  introduced.  Through  English  they 
learned  school  rules,  Christian  beliefs,  and  the  laws  the  U.S; 
Government  considered  important  for  them  to  obey.  All  treaties 
were  made  and  written  in  English.  Even  daily  rations  were  doled 
out  by  a man  speaking  English.  Thus  it  was  the  core  subject  in  the 
Fort  Sill  Indian  School  curriculum.  Native  languages  were  called 
“barbarous”  tongues;  it  was  considered  a waste  of  money  and 
energy  to  spend  any  time  on  them.  Nor  were  the  children  encour- 
aged to  preserve  their  folk  tales  and  traditions.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  wrote  in  1887:  “[UJtilizethat  time  in 


26Rupert  Richardson,  The  Comanche  Barrier  to  the  South  Plains  Settlement 
(Glendale:  Arthur  Clark  Company,  1933),  325.  Also  see  Hagan,  U.  S.  Comanche 
Relations,  139-40. 

27Rbbert  Keller,  American  Protestant  and  U.S.  Indian  Policy  1869-1882  (Lincoln: 
University  of  Nebraska,  1983),  28. 
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school  in  learning  the  language  of  the  country  of  which  [the  Indians] 
are  to  becofne  citizens — a language  in  which  not  only  the  scriptures 
can  be  read  but  all  the  extensive  literature  of  the  civilized  world.” 
As  a circular  put  it:  ‘The  Indian  heroes . . . need  not  be  disparaged, 
but  gradually  and  unobtrusively  the  heroes  of  American  homes  and 
history  may  be  substituted  as  models  and  ideals.”^® 

These  measures  produced  submissive  students  who  were,  at 
the  same  time,  devoid  of  hope  and  energy.  One  child  wrote  of  her 
experience,  “When  I went  to  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  told  me  to 
sit  with  another  girl.  I didn’t  know  what  she  meant  and  just  stand 
there  till  she  came  and  put  me  by  that  girl . . . she  gave  me  a slate 
and  a pencil  and  told  me  to  copy  the  ABC’s  on  the  slate;  but  I didn’t 
do  it  because  I just  couldn’t  do  it.”^®  Some  children  ran  away  from 
school.  Those  who  stayed  returned  to  houses  built  by  the  govern- 
ment for  them.  The  best  male  scholars  were  employed  as  herders, 
teamster,  and  laborers  for  the  Indian  agencies.  The  females  were 
their  housewives.  After  one  generation  their  only  apparent  resis- 
tance to  white  domination  was  their  continued  use  of  the  drug 
peyote,  even  though  it  had  been  banned  by  the  Government.®® 


Conclusion 


The  strength  of  the  Indian  population  was  perhaps  best  re- 
flected in  its  resistance  to  white  domination.  At  first  Indian  power 
seemed  infinite:  they  massacred  white  settlers  who  encroached  on 
their  land;  they  tortured  men,  raped  women,  and  snatched  white 


2®Prucha,  Americanizing  the  American  indian,  202. 

^^Golden,  Red  Moon,  192. 

a discussion  of  the  Indian  responses  to  Presbyterian  sponsored  schooling, 
see  Michael  C.  Coleman,  “The  Responses  of  American  Indian  Children  to 
Presbyterian  Schooling  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  An  Analysis  Through 
Missionary  Sources,”  History  of  Education  Quarterly,  Winter  1987,  473-97. 
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children  and  made  them  their  own.  They  set  fire  to  buildings,  they 
stole  horses,  they  robbed  wagon  trains.  They  left  the  white  man 
feeling  hopeless  and  insignificant.  But  the  strength  of  the  white 
encroachers  was  greater  still,  and  after  the  “peace”  Treaty  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  these  same  warriors  were  forced  to  plea  for 
freedom  and  then  to  submit  to  bondage.  Yet  the  Indians  continued 
to  resist,  at  least  for  a time.  They  refused  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  balked  at  farming  the  way  they  were  told  to  farm.  They 
continued  to  practice  their  religious  beliefs  despite  the  continual 
bombardment  of  Christian  teachings. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  United  States  Government  believed 
that  Christianity  would  be  the  sword  that  would  cut  the  Indians  from 
their  past,  but  in  reality  it  was  something  far  more  detrimental  to  the 
spirit  of  the  nations  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  late  fall  of  1878  P.  B. 
Hunt,  an  agent  for  the  Fort  Sill  Reservation,  got  permission  from 
the  government  to  permit  the  Indians  to  go  on  a buffalo  hunt. 
Government-issued  passes  allowed  whole  villages  of  Indians  to 
leave  their  reservation  to  hunt.  Yet  it  seems  that  this  act  of  kindness 
was  only  a slap  in  the  face.  The  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  travel 
alone.  They  were  told  that  the  settlers  might  kill  them,  so  troops 
escorted  them  into  the  prairie.  Autumn  fell  into  winter  but  the  Indians 
found  no  buffalo.  The  children  were  hungry  and  crying  for  they  were 
starving.  The  Indians  prayed  for  good  buffalo  medicine  and  a great 
wind  to  bring  the  buffalo  to  them.  Instead  of  buffalo,  however,  they 
found  only  dry  bones  scattered  across  the  prairie.  This  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  once  mighty  herds.  The  destruction  of  the  buffalo — 
not  the  curriculum  of  Fort  Sill  Indian  School — killed  the  strong  spirit 
within  the  Indians  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory.  Now,  at  last,  they  had 
become  the  perpetual  children  that  the  United  States  government 
wanted.^  ^ 


Fehrenback,  Comanches,  550. 
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Dr.  Jessie  A.  Charters: 
Reclaiming  Her  Role  In  Adult 

Education 


Carolyn  K.  Geyer 
Augustana  College 


On  May  14,  1928,  Dr.  Jessie  Allen  Charters  received  a tele- 
gram at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  where  she  was  attend- 
ing a conference.  It  was  from  her  husband  and  read,  ‘YOU  WERE 
ELECTED  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEWLY  CREATED  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  TUESDAY  STOP . . . FAMILY  ALL 
RIGHT.”^  The  same  day  a second  telegram  arrived,  this  one  from 
Dr.  George  F.  Arps,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University:  ‘TRUSTEES  DEFINITELY  ESTABLISHED  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  WITH  YOU  AS  ITS  HEAD  STOP 
COURSES  WERE  ALSO  AUTHORIZED.”^  It  was  an  exciting 
moment  professionally  for  Dr.  Charters,  who  was  48  years  old  at 
the  time  and  well-known  in  Illinois,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  area 
for  her  volunteer  work  in  adult  education. 


^ W.  W.  Charters  to  Jessie  Charters,  telegram,  14  May  1928,  Jessie  and  W.  W. 
Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

^George  Arps  to  Jessie  Charters,  telegram,  14  May  1928,  Jessie  and  W.  W. 
Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
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When  she  had  married  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  Professor  of 
Education,  in  1907,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Jessie 
retired  from  her  college  teaching  job  in  psychology  and  got  on  with 
the  business  of  being  a professor’s  wife  and  later  mother  to  four 
children.  During  the  intervening  years  between  her  marriage  in 
1907  and  the  arrival  of  the  telegram  in  1928,  she  nevertheless 
remained  active  professionally  through  various  consulting  jobs  and 
community  projects,  starting  as  early  as  her  first  year  of  marriage 
when  she  worked  with  rural  women’s  groups  in  Missouri.^  But  this 
was  her  chance  at  a full-time  college  position,  and  one  can  only 
imagine  her  reaction  to  this  opportunity  to  bring  her  rich  experience 
and  outstanding  educational  background  to  the  new  field  of  adult 
education. 

In  personal  recollections  about  her  family,  Jessie’s  daughter, 
Margaret  Charters  Lyon,  said  that  Dr.  Arps  “laid  a well-baited  trap” 
when  he  offered  both  husband  and  wife  jobs  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity."^ Jessie  would  have  the  chance  ‘1o  organize  a new  department 
of  adult  education,”  and  her  husband  would  be  challenged  ‘1o  build 
the  existing  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  into  one  as  strong  as 
any  in  the  country.”®  The  couple  left  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
Ohio  State  and  spent  their  “most  fruitful  professional  years  in 
Columbus.”® 

References  to  Jessie,  the  wife  in  this  professional  team,  are 
sparse.  She  is  mentioned  briefly  in  a 1987  book  about  the  first 
generation  of  American  women  psychologists.  Her  inclusion  in  this 
volume  was  due  to  her  early  membership  in  the  American  Psycho- 


3 Jessie  Charters,  "For  General  Publicity,”  Spring  1932,  Jessie  and  W.  W.  Charters 
Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections,  Syracuse 
University,  New  York. 

^Margaret  Charters  Lyon  to  John  Charters  Russell,  September  1979,  Alexander 
Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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logical  Association  and  her  biographical  entry,  although  not  atypical 
was  still  striking,  in  the  1 91 0 edition  of  American  Men  of  Science7 
Although  her  story  has  never  been  fully  told,  the  details  of  her  life 
and  experience  are  instructive  and  worthy  of  study,  not  merely  as 
fascinating  biography,  but  as  representative  of  women’s  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  adult  education. 

This  paper  resulted  from  my  research  into  the  recently  cata- 
logued papers  of  Dr.  Jessie  Charters,  papers  donated  by  her 
nephew.  Dr.  Alexander  Charters,  to  the  George  Arent  Research 
Library  for  Special  Collections  at  Syracuse  University.  It  outlines 
the  life  of  Dr.  Charters  and  appraises  her  significant  contributions 
to  adult  education. 

Jessie  Blount  Allen  was  born  in  Canton,  Texas,  on  23  Septem- 
ber 1880.  After  her  father  died  when  she  was  four,  her  mother 
moved  first  to  Kentucky  to  be  with  her  family,  then  to  Seattle,  where 
her  brothers  decided  to  relocate.  Her  mother  was  a college  gradu- 
ate who  taught  school  in  Seattle  and  invested  in  real  estate.  Tutored 
at  home  by  her  mother,  Jessie  went  to  a private  girls’  school,  where 
she  stayed  until  she  was  fourteen.  Then  she  spent  a year  preparing 
for  admission  to  the  University  of  Washington,  starting  her  under- 
graduate studies  there  in  1 895  and  graduating  four  years  later  with 
a B.  Red.  and  a B.A.  in  English.  Afterteaching  fourthand  fifth  grades 
at  Snohomish  public  schools  for  a year,  she  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  1 900  as  a student  assistant  in  the  English 
Department.  She  received  her  M. A.  in  English  in  1 901 , when  she 
was  21  years  old.° 


^Elizabeth  Scarborough  and  Laurel  Furumoto,  Untold  Lives:  The  First  Generation 
ofAmencan  Women  Psychologists  {f^e\N  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1987), 
133-34. 

^Jessie  Charters,  “Jessie  Blount  Allen  Charters,”  vita,  15  December  1943,  Jessie 
and  W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special 
Collections,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
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She  decided  to  pursue  doctoral  studies,  rare  for  women  at  the 
time,  and  was  awarded  a scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  work  on  a doctorate  in  psychology  under  the  direction  of  John 
Dewey,  James  Angells,  and  other  notable  scholars.  Also  receiving 
a fellowship  in  neurology,  her  minor  area  of  study,  she  worked  as 
a technical  laboratory  assistant.  She  graduated  with  honors  in  1 904 
with  a Ph.D.  in  Psychology.  In  the  fall  semester  of  1904,  she 
became  Chairman  of  the  Psychology  Department  at  the  Los  Ange- 
les State  Normal  School.® 

But  she  had  acquired  something  else  at  the  University  of 
Chicago:  a romance  with  classmate  Werret  Wallace  Charters,  a 
Canadian  who  had  received  his  Ph.D.  the  same  year.  They  had 
gone  their  separate  ways  after  Chicago,  he  to  become  the  principal 
of  a training  school  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Normal  College  in 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  she  to  California,  an  exciting  move  to  head 
an  academic  department.  Yet  their  courtship  continued  at  long 
distance.  Three  years  later,  W.  W.  Charters  moved  from  Minnesota 
to  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he  had  received  a professor- 
ship in  the  Education  Department.  With  this  professional  advance- 
ment, he  felt  ready  to  propose  marriage  to  Jessie,  and  they  were 
married  21  December  1907,  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel  in  Kansas 
City.^® 

Jessie  Charters  exchanged  her  teaching  career  for  married 
life,  doing  volunteer  work  and  other  duties  of  a faculty  wife  and 
mother.  During  her  child-raising  years,  there  is  little  information 
about  her  professional  activities.  The  best  summary  of  her  attitude 
during  those  years  is  found  in  a biographical  newspaper  article 
written  after  she  became  Chairman  of  the  Adult  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Ohio  State.  She  explained  that  she  tried  to  read  and  do  her 


9 Ibid. 

lOw.  w.  Charters,  “Werrett  Wallace  Charters,"  vita,  15  December  1943,  Jessie  and 
W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
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writing  after  the  children  were  in  bed.  “It  was  hard  to  concentrate 
on  technical  stuff  when  I was  tired,  and  harder  still  to  force  myself 
to  write,  but  that  was  the  way  I kept  in  touch  with  what  was  being 
done  in  psychology  until  my  children  were  a little  more  grown  up,”^^ 
She  managed  to  keep  her  research  interest  in  women’s  psychology 
alive  during  this  time,  moreover,  through  her  consulting  work.^^ 

In  1925,  the  family  moved  to  Chicago,  where  W.  W.  Charters 
joined  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Professor  of  Education.  It  was 
during  these  Chicago  years,  1925-1928,  that  Jessie  began  her 
volunteer  adult  education  activities  with  increased  enthusiasm, 
working  with  parental  education  by  organizing  study  groups  and 
leadership  institutes  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  state.  She  was 
also  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  Home  Study  Department  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  she  directed  a correspondence 
course  on  parental  education.  She  even  taught  non-credit  psychol- 
ogy courses  during  the  evenings  at  the  YWCA.^® 

By  the  time  the  telegram  came  with  Dr.  Arps’s  offer  of  a 
full-time  position  at  Ohio  State,  she  had  earned  a reputation  as  a 
leader  in  parental  education  and  had  strong  academic  qualifica- 
tions as  well.  Husband  and  wife  both  headed  toward  exciting  and 
complementary  new  jobs,  Wallace  concentrating  on  educational 
research  and  Jessie  becoming  the  practitioner. 

During  the  five  years  during  which  she  was  Chair  of  the  Adult 
Education  Department  at  Ohio  State,  1928-1933,  Jessie  Charters 
built  a far-reaching  program  and  state  network.  She  served  on 
White  House  Commissions,  presented  papers  and  conducted 
workshops  at  national  conferences,  spoke  throughout  the  state 
about  the  work  of  her  new  department,  started  a graduate  program 


^ ^ Rene  Ryerson  Mart.  "Pioneering  Natural  to  Dr.  Jessie  Charters,  One  of  Earliest 
in  Adult  Education  Work,"  The  Columbus  Citizen,  1933.  The  month  and  day  are 
not  available. 

12|bid. 

13 Jessie  Charters,  “For  General  Publicity." 
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in  adult  education,  published  over  thirty  articles  and  a book,  and 
became  a co-founder  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Adult  Education 
She  accomplished  more  in  five  years  than  many  professionals  do 
in  an  entire  career. 

But  then,  as  suddenly  as  this  rich  professional  period  had 
begun,  it  was  over.  By  1 931 , when  Charters  was  only  three  years 
into  her  program,  the  depression  had  impinged  on  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  Professors  at  Ohio  State  saw  their  salaries  lowered 
and  departments  were  threatened  with  staff  cuts.  In  the  1931-32 
academic  year,  Jessie  Charters’s  salary  was  cut  by  50  percent  and 
her  staff  was  reduced  from  five  to  just  herself  as  chair.  Allowed  to 
keep  a secretary,  she  tried  to  continue  her  extensive  state  and 
campus  work  alone.  In  her  annual  report,  she  described  a university 
struggling  to  survive  hard  economic  times  with  decreased  state 
revenue.^® 

The  summer  of  1933  must  have  been  especially  difficult  for 
Jessie  Charters,  although  there  are  no  recorded  personal  reflec- 
tions from  this  period.  She  received  from  Dr.  Arps  a letter  in  late 
July,  which  announced  the  end  of  her  professional  dream: 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  a letter  setting  forth  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  re  Adult  Education.  This  distresses  me  more  than 
any  of  the  distressing  things  with  which  I have  been  confronted. 

I was  under  the  definite  impression  that  everybody,  from  the 
President  down,  was  agreed  to  the  continuation  of  your  serv- 
ices with  Dr.  Berty.  This  undermines  my  morale  considerably, 
and  further  disintegrates  my  confidence — so  much  so  that  I am 
unable  to  discuss  it  at  this  time.^® 


I4|bid. 

15  Jessie  Charters,  "Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Work  in  Adult  Education  (Parental 
Phase)  1931-1932,”  15  April  1932,  Jessie  and  W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George 
Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
1®George  Arps  to  Jessie  Charters,  26  July  1933,  Jessie  and  W.  W.  Charters 
Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections,  Syracuse 
University,  New  York. 
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The  other  letter,  enclosed  with  Dr.  Arps’s  message  of  dismay, 
was  from  George  W.  Rightmire,  President  of  Ohio  State  University. 
In  it,  Rightmire  described  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Yesterday  when  the  budget  for  next  year  was  being  studied  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  members  felt  a heavy  compulsion 
on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation  of  the  Legislature  and 
other  resources  of  the  University  and  had  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  University  would  be  unable  to  finance  the  work  in 
Adult  Education  longer.  Therefore,  the  recommendation  that 
Doctor  Jessie  A.  Charters  be  included  in  the  staff . . . was  not 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

There  is,  however,  another  version  of  the  story  from  family 
recollections: 

In  the  depth  of  the  depression,  when  many  professional  people 
were  out  of  work,  there  was  a clamor  at  OSU  against  both 
husband  and  wife  working.  Since  JAC  and  WWC  had  combined 
salaries  above  any  other  couple,  she  was  one  of  the  first  wives 
to  be  sacrificed;  her  adult  education  job  was  given  to  a man.^® 

Even  after  this  abrupt  discontinuation  of  her  services,  Jessie 
Charters  persisted  in  her  important  volunteer  work  in  Columbus 
and  the  rest  of  the  state.  Her  husband  retired  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1942,  after  a distinguished  career  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  consultant  to  numerous 
colleges  and  private  companies  around  the  country.^® 

During  the  five  years  that  Jessie  Charters  was  Chair  of  the 
Adult  Education  Department  at  Ohio  State  University,  she  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  field  and  played  an  invaluable  role  in  the 
growing  influence  of  adult  education  in  Ohio.  Yet  the  story  of  her 
contributions  remains  obscure,  both  at  her  home  university  and 


17 George  Rightmire  to  Charles  S.  Berry,  25  July  1933,  Jessie  and  W.  W.  Charters 
Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections,  Syracuse 
University,  New  York. 

1®Lyon  to  Russell,  September  1979. 

19w.  w.  Charters,  1943  vita. 
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within  the  overall  field  of  adult  education  itself.  As  a first  notable 
contribution,  she  organized  and  created  an  adult  education  depart- 
ment at  a major  university,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  When  she 
came  to  Ohio  State,  academic  study  of  adult  education  was  in  its 
infancy,  with  no  current  graduate  programs  to  use  as  models.  Yet 
she  created  a graduate  curriculum  and  recruited  graduate  students 
to  this  new  field.  Besides  course  work,  each  graduate  student  was 
required  to  complete  a project  of  stipulated  practical  value  to  that 
student’s  community.  One  student,  for  example,  served  as  Principal 
to  the  National  Cash  Register  School  for  Home-Makers  in  Dayton 
and  designed  a curriculum  for  women.^°  Another  doctoral  candi- 
date in  the  department  set  up  and  directed  a large  alumnae  project 
in  Dayton. 

Another  pioneering  activity  of  her  new  department  was  an 
extensive  outreach  effort  in  parental  education,  supported  in  part 
by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  the  department’s  existence.  Dr.  Charters  and  her  staff  organized 
parent  study  groups  all  over  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  They  wrote  study  courses  for 
these  groups  and  provided  follow-up  consultation  to  group  leaders. 
The  department  sponsored  leadership  training  institutes,  which 
were  designed  to  train  leaders  of  parent  study  groups  and  anyone 
interested  in  directing  adult  education  activities.  Delegates  from 
Ohio  colleges  and  other  organizations  interested  in  adult  education 
attended  these  successful  events.  Dr.  Charters  had  been  at  Ohio 
State  only  four  months  when  she  started  publishing  Better  Parents 
Bulletin,  which  was  sent  free  to  over  4,000  people  in  the  state.  This 
bulletin  was  comparable  to  a small  journal  in  appearance  and 
content.  She  also  established  a speakers  bureau  for  public  rela- 


20  Jessie  Charters,  “Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Work  in  Aduit  Education  (Parental 
Phase)  1929-1930,”  15  April  1930,  Jessie  and  W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George 
Arent  Research  Library  for  Speciai  Coiiections,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

21  Jessie  Charters,  “Fourth  Annual  Report.” 
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tions  and  educational  outreach.  During  the  second  year  of  her 
departmental  operation,  she  and  her  staff  delivered  over  one 
hundred  speeches.^  The  Adult  Education  Department  literally  took 
the  campus  to  the  people. 

A second  contribution  was  the  groundwork  of  Dr.  Charters  in 
starting  the  Ohio  Association  of  Adult  Education.  In  1931,  she 
invited  a group  of  leaders  to  her  campus  to  discuss  cooperation 
among  state  agencies  interested  in  adult  education.  Agencies 
represented  included  colleges,  libraries,  parent-teacher  groups. 
Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  AAUW,  county  extension  offices,  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  This  meeting  revealed  widespread 
interest  in  the  new  field  and  a growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
participants  that  a formal  organization  would  be  valuable  for  coor- 
dinating efforts  and  advancing  the  adult  education  movement.^® 

As  a result  of  this  interest  in  cooperation,  an  executive  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  plan  the  details  for  a consolidated  state 
adult  education  effort,  and  Jessie  Charters  served  on  that  commit- 
tee. The  organizing  group  learned  that  California  alone  had  a state 
association  and  sought  the  advice  of  Morse  Cartwright,  Director  of 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  With  Cartwright’s 
encouragement  and  their  own  enthusiasm,  the  Ohio  committee 
moved  to  make  theirs  the  second  state  organization,  naming  it  the 
Ohio  Adult  Education  Conference.^"^  During  this  essential  organ- 
izational period,  Jessie  Charters  chaired  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws committee,  was  acting  chairman  for  six  months,  and  served 
as  membership  and  publicity  chair.^®  The  second  year  she  was 


22 Jessie  Charters,  “Second  Annual  Report." 

23  a.  J.  Arnold,  “Report  of  the  Chairman,"  16  January  1932,  Jessie  and  W.  W. 
Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

24  Ibid. 

23Minutes  of  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Adult  Education,  16  January  1932,  Jessie 
and  W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special 
Collections,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 
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elected  secretary/treasurer.^®  She  edited  the  first  newsletter,  which 
included  a brief  history  of  the  new  organization,  a summary  of  the 
1 933  convention,  and  a description  of  such  adult  education  projects 
as  the  Springfield  Free-Time  People’s  College.^^ 

Jessie  Charters  pioneered  work  in  other  adult  education  areas 
as  well.  She  received  a Carnegie  grant  for  the  study  of  alumni 
education  on  the  basis  of  her  work  with  Ohio  State  alumni  in  several 
cities.  She  designed  a radio  course  in  parental  education,  with 
programs  airing  twice  a week  before  the  supper  hour  in  homes  all 
over  Ohio.  In  addition  to  programs  such  as  “How  to  Manage  the 
Difficult  Child,”  problems  of  college  students  were  dramatized  so 
that  parents  might  learn  about  difficulties  which  existed  beyond  the 
home  years.  She  created  an  English  study  course  for  immigrant 
Italian  women  and  a course  in  child  development  for  parents  of 
delinquent  children  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  County  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations.  She  wrote  a correspondence  course  for 
foster  parents  in  the  Central  District  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  She  experimented  with  a 
variety  of  methods  in  bringing  adult  education  to  the  people  in 
Ohio.^® 

Many  of  the  activities  and  ideas  which  Jessie  Charters  started 
continued  long  after  she  left.  Evidence  can  be  found,  for  example, 
in  a 1950’s  brochure  of  the  Ohio  State  Bureau  of  Special  and  Adult 
Education.  It  describes,  among  other  things,  the  bureau’s  coopera- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in 
setting  up  leadership  training  for  study  group  leaders.  Still  in  the 
graduate  curriculum  were  the  courses  “Parent  Education,"  “Minor 


2®  “Arnold  Cites  Goal  of  First  Education  Conference,”  Columbus  Journal  Dispatch, 
29  January  1933. 

27  “News  Letter  of  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Adult  Education,"  April  1933,  Jessie 
and  W.  W.  Charters  Papers,  George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Speciai 
Coiiections,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

28  Jessie  Charters,  “Fourth  Annuai  Report." 
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Problems  in  Adult  Education,”  and  “Adult  Education,”  three  courses 
from  the  first  years  of  the  department  when  Dr.  Charters  was  chair. 
Graduate  students  continued  to  do  practical  projects,  and  one  of 
the  professors  carried  on  the  tradition  of  editing  the  quarterly 
newsletter  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Adult  Education.^® 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Jessie  Blount  Allen  Charters  brought  aca- 
demic reality  to  the  emerging  field  of  adult  education.  She  focused 
her  keen  analytical  mind  on  matters  of  curriculum,  integrating  the 
best  ideas  in  the  field  with  her  extensive  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Through  her  work  at  Ohio  State  University  and  around  Ohio, 
she  advanced  significantly  the  adult  education  movement.  Hers 
was  a time  of  experimentation  in  educating  adults,  a period  of 
freshness  and  imagination  in  danger  of  vanishing  as  the  field 
became  more  formally  organized. 

In  an  article  which  she  wrote  in  1 929,  the  year  after  she  arrived 
at  Ohio  State,  she  astutely  summarized  questions  which  adult 
educators  are  still  trying  to  answer.  She  ascertained  that  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  profession  is  how  to  motivate  adults  to 
learn,  which  involved  a different  teaching  methodology  than  the 
standard  lecture  and  textbook  routine: 

However,  the  most  successful  adult  education  courses  are 
conducted  in  quite  a different  way.  The  group  often  selects  its 
own  subject  or  topic,  discusses  it  freely  with  the  leader  or 
instructor,  and  insists  upon  the  right  to  a judgment  quite  unre- 
spectfully  independent  of  authority.  One  correspondence  stu- 
dent criticizing  Herbert  Spencer’s  “discipline  of  natural 
consequences”  said,  “it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  goes 
one  step  of  the  way,  and  we  mothers  have  a long  way  to  travel 
in  order  to  make  our  children  behave  like  human  beings.”^® 


29  "Adult  Education:  Program  and  Services  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  and  Adult 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,"  brochure,  n.d.  Andrew  Hendrickson  Papers, 
George  Arent  Research  Library  for  Special  Collections,  Syracuse  University, 
New  York. 

30 Jessie  Allen  Charters,  "Problems  in  Adult  Education,”  Educational  Research 
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Such  seminal  ideas  as  these  are  found  throughout  her  writing. 
Her  work  merits  further  study  so  that  she  can  be  awarded  her 
rightful  place  in  the  history  of  adult  education  and  so  that  her  ideas 
can  instruct  adult  educators  today. 


Bulletin  8 (15  May  1929):  209. 
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Robert  Keimicott,  1835-66: 
Chicago’s  First  Environmental 

Educator 


Edward  T.  Klunk 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


Robert  Kennicott  was  the  moving  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  museum  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  Born  1 1 
November  1 835  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  he  was  brought  to  West 
Northfield,  Illinois  as  an  infant.  Robert’s  father  John  Kennicott 
relinquished  his  medical  practice  to  pursue  horticultural  science  in 
Illinois.  John  Kennicott’s  residence  ‘The  Grove”  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago  quickly  became  a center  of  study  in  horticul- 
ture, agriculture,  and  natural  history  attracting  the  educated,  re- 
fined, and  scientific  men  from  the  adjacent  countryside.  Through 
the  encouragement  of  family  and  friends  Robert  grew  up  in  the 
“wildness”  of  the  agrarian  area  around  the  Grove.  Robert’s  delicate 
health  interfered  with  his  formal  schooling  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
John  Kennicott  decided  against  regular  formal  elementary  school- 
ing for  Robert.  Robert  was  schooled  at  home  largely  in  the  fields, 
woods,  marshes,  and  other  wild  areas  around  the  Grove. 

Robert  showed  a remarkable  inclination  for  natural  history  and 
early  developed  a devotion  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  Roberts 
interest,  exploration,  and  collecting  of  natural  history  at  the  Grove 
convinced  John  Kennicott  that  formal  study  of  natural  science 
would  benefit  Robert.  An  old  friend  Jared  Potter  Kirtland  suggested 
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and  encouraged  John  Kennicott  to  send  Robert  to  Cleveland. 
Robert  studied  with  Kirtland,  an  expert  in  natural  science  and 
horticulture,  during  the  winter  of  1852-53.^  Through  correspon- 
dence Kirtland  introduced  Robert  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Following  Kirtland’s  advice  young  Kenni- 
cott started  a regular  correspondence  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution becoming  friends  with  Baird. 

In  1854  Robert  studied  in  Racine,  Wisconsin  with  R R.  Hoy  a 
well  known  ornithologist,  who  greatly  advanced  Roberts  knowl- 
edge of  practical  field  zoology.  The  study  of  local  birds  etched  into 
Kennicott’s  brain  an  all  inclusive  catalogue  of  recognition  by  song 
alone.  Hoy  remarked  of  Robert,  “Bob  is  a good  kind  hearted;  and 
very  conscientious  boy;  a little  too  bold  and  confident  to  suit 
everyone  but  he  suits  us.”^  His  periodic  study  with  Hoy  continued 
for  several  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1 854  a serious  attempt  devoted  to  formal  study 
and  consideration  of  the  medical  profession  proved  ill  fated.  Poor 
health  and  recommendations  from  friends  convinced  Kennicott  to 
take  his  entire  education  in  the  field.  Freedom  from  formal  school- 
ing molded  Kennicott  into  an  authority  on  Chicago  region  animal 
life.®  The  time  spent  in  the  woods,  prairies,  and  marshes  germi- 
nated and  ripened  his  understanding  and  expertise  of  the  natural 
world  around  him. 

Looking  toward  opening  the  Illinois  frontier  to  development  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  proposed  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  their  cooperation  and  support  in  a natural  history 
survey  of  the  state.  Plans  were  developed  and  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  Through  the  influence  of  his  father  Robert  was 


^"Biography  of  Robert  Kennicott,”  Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  part  2 (1869):  134. 

2 Ibid.  135. 

3 Robert  Kennicott,  "Catalogue  of  Animals  Observed  in  Cook  County  Illinois,”  liiinois 
State  Agriculturai  Society  Transactions  1 (1855):  577-96. 
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appointed  as  the  naturalist  in  charge  of  the  survey  and  the  railroad 
provided  assistance  with  passes,  services  of  their  employees,  and 
equipment  needed  to  make  collections.  Robert  began  the  survey 
on  May  30  collecting  throughout  the  state  the  entire  summer.  The 
material  collected  was  catalogued,  described,  and  identified  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  Kennicott’s  first  professional  expedition 
proved  to  be  a success. 

The  Illinois  expedition  documented  Kennicott’s  ability  and 
fervor  as  a field  zoologist.  He  constantly  came  into  contact  with  men 
of  science,  influence,  and  wealth  who  shared  his  interest  in  natural 
history.  During  the  spring  of  1 856  Robert  associated  himself  with  a 
group  of  prominent  Chicago  men  that  would  soon  organize  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences."^ 

The  state  agricultural  fair  held  at  Alton  in  October  1 856  brought 
public  recognition  to  Kennicott’s  work  on  the  state  natural  history 
survey.  An  Illustrated  series  of  the  vertebrates  of  Illinois  collected 
during  the  1855  survey  was  placed  on  display.  The  value  of  the 
collection  and  its  description  invoked  strong  acknowledgement 
from  the  agricultural  community  and  men  of  science.  So  complete 
and  detailed  was  the  collection  that  Baird  convinced  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  propose  that  Robert  write  for  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent  Office.  Titled  Quadrupeds  of 
Illinois  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  Farmer  the  report  detailed  the 
natural  history  of  Illinois  mammals  and  their  relationship  to  agricul- 
ture. Understanding  the  relationships  of  the  natural  world  can  be 
the  farmer’s  most  powerful  tool  expounded  Kennicott: 

However  injurious  wild  animals  may  be  to  man  he  should  not 
forget  that  he  himself  is  very  often  the  cause  of  their  undue 
destructiveness  . . . before  waging  war  upon  any  animal,  let  us 
study  its  habits,  and  look  well  to  the  consequences  which  would 


^Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  10  March  1856,  Spencer  Fullerton 
Baird  Collection,  record  unit  7002,  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives,  Washington 
DC. 
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follow  its  extermination.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  dangerous  increase  of  any  species  is  due 
to  the  destruction  of  its  natural  enemies  . . 

In  1 857  Northwestern  University  of  Evanston,  Illinois  instituted 
a natural  history  museum  for  use  by  its  students  and  to  assist  in 
identifying  the  unknown  natural  inhabitants  of  the  region.  His 
reputation  established  as  a field  zoologist,  Kennicott  was  engaged 
as  curator  by  Northwestern  University  to  gather  specimens  for  its 
museum  of  natural  history.  Soliciting  public  assistance  by  distribut- 
ing a letter  with  detailed  instructions  for  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  specimens  Kennicott  evangelized  his  infatuation  with 
natural  history  and  its  collection. 

Any  person  in  the  country  while  walking  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
or  a farmer,  while  engaged  in  his  daily  work,  could,  by  carrying 
in  his  pockets  a small  bag  for  reptiles  and  mammals  and  a 
strong  half-ounce  wide-mouthed  vial  of  alcohol  for  insects,  with 
the  loss  of  only  a few  minutes,  secure  many  valuable  and  often 
new  or  rare  species.  Several  hours  spent  in  searching  among 
the  grass,  examining  flowers,  turning  over  stones  and  old  logs, 
and  stripping  off  dead  bark,  or  fishing,  in  any  region  unexplored 
by  naturalists,  could  scarcely  fail  to  expose  species  unknown 
to  science.® 

A true  zealot  he  always  looked  toward  advancing  natural 
history  in  an  altruistic  manner: 

. . . duplicates  of  specimens  obtained  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  competent  naturalists  engaged  in  studying  the  various 
classes,  that  all  may  be  accurately  determined  and  the  new 
species  described;  and  the  University  will,  by  giving  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  other  scientific  organizations  with  large 
opportunities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  benefit  of  any 


^Robert  Kennicott,  "The  Quadrupeds  of  Illinois  injurious  and  beneficial  to  the 
Farmer."  Report  for  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1856  (Washington 
DC:  Cornelius  Wendell  1857),  52. 

^Robert  Kennicott,  pubiic  letter  of  solicitation  and  directions  for  coliecting 
specimens  for  Northwestern  University,  Chicago  Historical  Society  Library. 
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new  collections  and  discoveries  made,  and  by  other  means 
endeavor  to  make  its  collections  of  the  most  use  to  science, 
education  and  the  agricultural  interests  at  large.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  practical  benefit  resulting  from  such  collections 
is  too  well  known  among  the  intelligent  to  need  comment.^ 

The  collection  of  specimens,  their  identification,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  museum  progressed  successfully.  In  the  winter  of  1 857 
Kennicott  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  help 
complete  his  work  at  Northwestern.  Arriving  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember he  worked  through  April  of  1858.  Selection,  classification, 
and  description  of  collections  for  the  museum  as  well  as  specific 
work  on  herpetologic  specimens  gathered  on  various  occasions 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  The  results  of  this  work  were  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia.^ Kennicott  established  himself  on  the  national  level  as  a 
field  zoologist  of  worth.  Returning  to  the  Grove  he  continued  work 
at  Northwestern  through  July  1 858.  In  a dispute  over  compensation 
he  broke  his  association  with  Northwestern  and  found  future  sug- 
gestions to  place  his  personal  collections  in  their  museum  objec- 
tionable.® 

Encouraged  by  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Kennicott 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Simpson  Governor  of  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
asking  approval  for  an  expedition  to  make  collections.  Receiving  a 
favorable  reply  he  began  the  expedition  in  April  1 859  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  individual  patrons, 
members  of  the  Chicago  Audubon  Club,  and  members  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.^®  With  some  reluctance  he  re- 


7 Ibid. 

® Robert  Kennicott,  “Notes  on  Coluber  calligaster  of  Say,  and  descriptions  of  new 
species  of  Serpents  in  the  Collection  of  the  Northwestern  University  of  Eveinston, 
Illinois,"  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  1 1 
(March  1859);  98-100. 

9 Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  20  November  1863. 

^ORobert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  21  April  1859. 
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turned  to  Chicago  in  October  1 862  as  a resuit  of  hearing  news  of 
the  Civii  War.^^  Taking  the  advice  of  famiiy  and  friends  Kennicott 
decided  not  to  enter  the  army.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  to  work  on  the  collections  of  the  arctic  expedition. 
The  results  of  the  expedition  became  recognized  for  their  valuable 
specimens  of  the  unknown  natural  history  from  the  northern  regions 
of  North  America.  Upon  return  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1863 
Kennicott  was  viewed  as  somewhat  of  a celebrity  by  the  citizens  of 
the  city.  This  notoriety  gave  rise  to  a movement  to  bring  Kennicotf  s 
personal  portion  of  the  arctic  expedition  collections  to  Chicago. 
The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  expansion  of  the  museum  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  with  Kennicott  In  the  leadership  role. 

It  was  undeniable  that  Kennicott  wanted  a world  class  mu- 
seum established  In  Chicago.^®  In  November  1863  museum  plans 
were  sent  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird  for  comment  and  answers  to 
specific  questions. 

Suggestions  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  secure  to  Chicago  a 
great  scientific  museum. 

1.  A collection  illustrating  natural  science  generally  and  espe- 
cially American  zoology,  botany,  geology,  ethnology  and  arche- 
ology. This  is  to  be  labeled,  classified  and  every  specimen 
identified  with  unquestionable  accuracy. 

2.  Either  temporary  rooms  secured  for  ten  years,  or  a perma- 
nent building  to  contain  the  museum  and  laboratories.  Dimen- 
sions of  museum  hall  50x100  feet— 25  to  30  feet  high  and  two 
or  three  small  work  rooms. 

3.  A sum  (say  $33,000)  securely  invested,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  permanently  devoted  to  paying  a suitable  salary  (say 
$1 ,500)  to  a secretary  and  the  surplus  ($500)  to  the  expenses 
of  preserving  the  museum. 


^ ^ “Biography  of  Robert  Kennicott,”  133-226. 

^2pobert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fuiierton  Baird,  24,  25  October,  16,  18,  23 
November  1863. 

Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fuiierton  Baird,  26  November,  4 December  1863. 
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4.  A sufficient  sum  of  money  for  immediate  expenditure  for 
museum  furniture,  (cases)  mounting  specimens,  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  to  put  the  first  collections  in  order.  (The  sum  required 
will  be  more  or  less  just  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
collections  to  be  exhibited.) 

Excepting  the  museum  furniture  (cases)  which  are,  in  fact, 
properly  a part  of  the  building — from  $3,000  to  $6,000  would 
be  sufficient — ^this  to  be  used  within  about  three  years.  As  much 
besides  would  be  required  for  museum  cases.  (This  estimate 
is  for  a museum  of  the  same  scope  and  character  as  the  largest 
now  in  America.) 

It  might  reasonably  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  extensive 
Chicago  libraries  would  afford  such  facilities  as  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  museum’s  owning  a library. 

Such  a museum  would  be  the  first  and  most  important  step 
toward  the  creation — in  such  shape  as  might  be  best — or  a 
great  institution  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge generally— or  if  thought  better,  of  science  and  the  arts 
generally — of  science  alone— or  even  of  natural  science  only. 

But  the  museum  alone  if  well  labeled  and  correctly  illustrating 
natural  science  in  its  present  advanced  state  would  go  far 
towards  effecting  the  following  objects. 

A.  The  elevation  of  natural  science  to  its  proper  dignity  as  a 
matter  of  common  education  in  the  west. 

B.  To  afford  facilities  in  this  city  for  the  study  of  natural  science 
in  any  and  all  of  its  details. 

C.  To  make  Chicago  the  great  center  of  science  in  the  west— as 
it  now  is  of  wealth  and  of  commercial  intellect  and  energy — and 
by  a combined  effort  on  the  part  of  even  a few  persons  specially 
interested  in  natural  science — and  who  appreciate  it  as  a matter 
of  general  education— they  might  easily — in  connection  with 
such  a museum  eventually  effect  the  following  grand  desidera- 
tor. 

D.  To  thoroughly  investigate  the  entire  field  of  Nature  in  the  west 
and  apply  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  the  best  purpose. 

E.  The  publication  of  such  original  investigations  as  may  in- 
crease knowledge;  or  of  any  special  and  general  works  that 
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may  diffuse  more  widely  the  knowledge  now  possessed  only 

by  a few. 

Plans  for  a Chicago  museum  of  natural  history  developed  in 
Kennicotfs  mind  early.  As  one  in  a regular  gathering  of  natural 
history  zealots  in  the  offices  of  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  Kennicott 
became  part  of  a circle  of  men  that  established  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1857.^®  The  group  of  prominent 
Chicagoan  founders  of  the  Academy  included  Dr.  James  Van  Zandt 
Blaney  a founder  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis 
professor  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Dr.  Hosmer  Allen  Johnson 
teacher  at  Rush,  Dr  Edmund  Andrews  a founder  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal College,  Dr.  Franklin  Scammon,  Col.  Samuel  Stowe  philanthro- 
pist, Richard  K.  Swift  banker.  Captain  Joseph  D.  Webster,  W.  H. 
Zimmerman  businessman.  Dr.  Henry  Parker  and  J.  A.  Lapham.^® 
The  promotion  of  scientific  pursuits  was  the  Academy’s  objective 
and  the  primary  means  to  accomplish  this  goal  was  the  formation 
of  a scientific  museum  and  library.  Rooms  were  secured  in  the 
Dearborn  seminary  for  the  museum  and  library.  Kennicott  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  zoology  and 
enthusiastically  began  obtaining  and  collecting  specimens  for  dis- 
play as  did  the  other  members  of  the  society.  ‘The  objects  of  the 
Society  commend  themselves  to  all  friends  of  science  and  educa- 
tion. The  natural  sciences  would  seem  particularly  fitted  to  interest 
and  profit  our  Western  people.”^ ^ Public  contributions  were  sought 
to  build  exhibit  cabinets  to  display  and  study  the  collections.  The 
second  object  of  the  Society  was  to  interest  the  various  educational 
institutions  growing  up  in  Chicago  in:  “one  extensive  and  valuable 
museum  than  for  each  to  attempt  to  have  one  of  its  own.”^®  The 


^^Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  10  December  1863. 

Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  10  March  1856. 

^®Nathan  S.  Davis  ed.,  "The  Chicago  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  The 
Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  1 857,  1 . 

^^Ibid. 
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twenty-one  year  old  Kennicott  became  frustrated  with  the  attempts 
(including  his  own)  at  raising  funds  for  the  museum.  “I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  Chicago  people  are  all  ignorant  of  natural  science  and 
its  results  but  as  a class  they  care  as  little  and  know  as  little  of  such 
things  as  any  folk  I ever  heard  of  that  called  themselves  civilized 
and  enlightened.”^^  Kennicott  asked  Baird  if  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution could  make  contributions  to  the  Chicago  museum  to  provide 
encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  persons  who 
were  giving  financial  support  and,  to  help  increase  contributions 
from  the  public. 

In  the  Academy’s  early  years  Kennicott’s  enthusiasm  and 
frustrations  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  a museum 
were  evident.  In  the  time  between  1857  and  October  of  1862  his 
efforts  were  largely  given  to  collecting  expeditions.  The  major  part 
of  Kennicott’s  life  was  spent  in  field  work,  collecting,  and  exploring. 

Kennicott  had  returned  to  the  Grove  in  the  spring  of  1863  on 
receiving  news  of  the  illness  of  his  father.  John  Kennicott’s  death 
in  June  1 863  kept  Robert  with  his  family  through  most  of  that  year. 
It  had  been  during  this  time  that  his  energies  were  focused  on 
creating  a major  natural  history  museum  in  Chicago. 

Kennicotf  s reputation  and  renown  as  a collector  and  explorer 
provided  the  celebrity  status  necessary  to  interest  the  wealthy, 
cultured,  and  influential  citizens  of  Chicago.  Needing  assistance 
and  guidance  with  the  1 863  plan  Kennicott  relied  on  Baird,  his  long 
time  mentor  and  friend.  His  reputation  as  a field  zoologist  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  Louis  Agassiz.  Through  Joseph  Henry, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Agassiz  approached 
Kennicott  to  work  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  University.  Agassiz,  the  preeminent  natural  sci- 
entist in  the  United  States,  was  recognized  as  having  great 


1®lbid. 

’'^Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  10  March  1857. 
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influence  in  raising  funds  in  support  of  natural  history.  Kennicott 
concluded  the  wealthy  and  influential  Chicago  people  could  be 
moved  to  build  a museum  if  Agassiz  visited  the  city  and  offered  his 
support:  ‘The  sons  of  wealthy  men  here  tell  me  that  Agassiz’s 
strong  endorsement  of  my  plan  would  be  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  raising  money  here.  The  fact  is  Agassiz’s  popular  repu- 
tation is  all  powerful  here  in  such  matters.”^®  Kennicott  asked  Baird 
to  comment  on  his  plan  through  correspondence  during  November 
and  December  1 863.  Kennicott  outlined  his  idea  to  gain  Agassiz’s 
favor  and  commitment  to  come  to  Chicago  in  a November  1 8 letter 
to  Baird.  Indicating  he  felt  the  Chicago  museum  would  go  ahead 
and  Agassiz’s  support  was  needed  to  raise  money.  Kennicott  did 
not  wish  to  offend  the  prominent  Han/ard  zoologist  by  declining  his 
request  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  work  in  its  museum  of  comparative 
zoology.  Kennicott  tells  Baird  “I  confess  to  you  I’m  bound  to  try  on 
a little  claptrap  and  humbug  to  help  me  carry  out  the  plan  here.”^^ 
Kennicott  further  reasoned  that  working  with  or  for  Agassiz  (even 
for  a short  time)  will  provide  an  “eclat”  that  would  also  facilitate  his 
Chicago  museum  plans. 

Kennicott’s  insight  and  planning  were  materializing.  The  idea 
was  to  have  the  museum  plans  in  place  and  made  public  before 
Agassiz’s  visit  so  the  museum  will  be  Chicago’s  idea  and  Agassiz 
will  give  the  plan  a “boost.”^^ 

Baird  and  Agassiz  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Agassiz  was 
actively  working  to  prevent  Baird’s  membership  in  the  recently 
formed  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  his  desire  to  have  his 
museum  at  Cambridge  become  the  first  ranked  zoological  collec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Agassiz  made  attempts  to  have  the 
Smithsonian  natural  history  collections  controlled  by  Baird  trans- 


20|bid.,  16  November  1863. 
21  Ibid.,  18  November  1863. 
22|bid.,  5 November  1863. 
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ferred  to  Cambridge.  The  entire  scenario  made  Agassiz  and  Baird 
bitter  opponents.  Joseph  Henry,  then  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  supported  Baird  and  was  the  third  party  necessary  in 
establishing  communications  with  Agassiz  that  brought  him  to 
Chicago  in  early  February  1864.  Agassiz’s  Chicago  visit  brought 
George  Walker,  Horatio  Loomis,  Edmund  Aiken,  Daniel  Thompson, 
Erza  B.  McCagg,  Eliphalet  Blatchford,  J.  Young  Scammon,  and 
William  Doggett  together  as  a committee  of  prospective  donors  to 
a Chicago  museum.  During  the  Chicago  visit  Agassiz  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  Kennicott’s  collectioris.^® 

Kennicotfs  shrewd  maneuvering  of  Agassiz  through  Henry 
and  Baird  brought  the  backing  and  support  of  prominent  Chicago- 
ans. Kennicott’s  loyalty  was  to  Baird  who  he  repeatedly  relied  on 
for  advice  and  answers  to  specific  questions  about  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  a museum.  Baird  advised  Kennicott 
to  be  sure  his  friends  controlled  all  funds  as  he  would  find  both 
eastern  and  western  men  who  would  try  to  “cut  you  out”  if  the 
museum  succeeded. Baird’s  advice  convinced  Kennicott  to  ac- 
cept personal  donations  from  patrons  such  as  George  Walker,  a 
prominent  Chicago  businessman.  Information  supplied  by  Baird 
also  went  into  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Academy. 

A short  time  after  the  Agassiz  visit  sufficient  funds  were  raised 
to  meet  Kennicott’s  requirements  for  a museum  to  house  his 
collections.  Joseph  Henry  agreed  not  only  to  turn  over  Kennicott’s 
share  of  the  arctic  expedition  of  1862  but  felt  the  Chicago  plan 
under  Kennicott’s  direction  worthy  of  a series  of  all  duplicates  in  the 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  through  Kennicott’s  work  and  dedication,  became  en- 
dowed with  the  funds  and  collections  to  establish  a natural  history 
museum  of  worth.  Kennicott  was  elected  curator  as  work  on  the 


23|bid.,  15  February  1864. 

24spencer  Fullerton  Baird  to  Robert  Kennicott,  28  November  1863. 
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museum  began  in  February  1864.  An  early  1864  estimate  of  the 
collections  included  10,000  plants,  2,000  minerals,  75,000  fossils, 
97,000  animals  including  1,000  mammals,  3,000  birds,  2,000  bird 
eggs,  5,000  reptiles,  10,000  fishes,  40,000  insects,  5,000  crusta- 
ceans, 30,000  mollusks  and  1 ,000  radiata.^®  Kennicott  personally 
supervised  the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  collections  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago.  The  collections  were  arranged  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Building  at  LaSalle  and  Randolph  streets  and  the  museum 
opened  to  the  public  1 January  1865.^® 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  winter  of  1864 
asked  Kennicott  to  take  part  in  the  Overland  Telegraph  Expedition. 
His  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  northern  climes  brought  an 
opportunity  to  further  explore  unknown  northwest  regions  and 
collect  natural  history  specimens.  Supplementing  the  1 862  expe- 
dition would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Chicago  Academy  and 
the  museum.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  agreed  to  help  to  scientifically  outfit  the  expedition 
and  share  in  the  collections  made.  Kennicott  could  not  resist  the 
possibilities  unfolding:  greater  personal  recognition,  expansion  of 
the  museum  in  Chicago,  and  undiscovered  natural  history  to  be 
collected  and  identified.  Accepting  the  offer  he  took  command  of 
the  party  destined  to  survey  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  River  for  a route 
to  lay  an  overland  telegraph  line  to  Europe.  Provisions  were  set  in 
place  by  Kennicott  for  the  work  on  the  Chicago  museum  to  con- 
tinue. He  left  the  city  in  March  1865  never  to  return.  Kennicott  died 
at  Nutalo  on  the  Yukon  River  13  May  1866. 

Kennicott’s  zealous  pursuit  of  natural  history  and  his  desire  to 
make  its  tenets  part  of  everyone’s  common  education  established 
him  as  Chicago’s  first  environmental  educator.  Robert  Kennicott 


25 Robert  Kennicott  to  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  24  February  1864. 

2®Walter  B.  Hendrickson  and  William  J.  Beecher,  “In  the  Service  of  Science:  The 
History  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,”  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  1 1 (1972):  222. 
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summed  up  his  life-long  desire  in  a letter  to  a friend;  ‘You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  my  wish  to  establish  a good  museum  in  Chicago 
which  should  enable  me  to  work  more  effectively  at  what  I consider 
my  vocation — ^the  making  popular  of  natural  history,  and  its  ad- 
vancement.”^^ 


27 Karl  P.  Schmidt  “Robert  Kennicott  Founder  of  Museums”  Program  of  Activities 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  7 (January,  1936):  6. 
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Community  or  Curriculum? 
Experiences  in  a One-room 


Historical  Background 


The  rural  schools  of  the  Midwest  were  the  last  bastion  of 
nineteenth  century  educational  philosophy.  Whatever  the 
critics  and  well-meaning  reformers  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
believed,  they  failed  to  recognize  the  rural  schools  as  the  living  link 
to  American  education’s  past.  Perhaps  somewhat  ossified,  it  still 
held  to  the  structure  and  heart  of  the  common  school  philosophy. 
The  reformers’  sociological  and  psychological  perceptions  could 
not  breakthrough  tradition’s  bone. 

What  existed  there  was  as  old  as  the  American  ideal.  Henry 
Adams  expressed  the  underpinning  of  that  ideal  in  his  discussion 
of  the  philosophies  of  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  when  he  said,  “edu- 
cation should  bring  the  masses  Into  familiar  contact  with  higher 
forms  of  human  achievement,  and  their  vast  creative  power  would 
rise  to  the  level  of  democratic  genius  . . Fuller,  writing  of  the 
reformers’  lack  of  success  in  the  rural  schools  only  a century  later, 
reported  the  same  philosophy  or  attitude  existed  among  the  board 


School  Circa 


Ruth  K.  McGaha 
Iowa  State  University 
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members  of  the  rural  school  districts.  “Practical  and  conservative, 
they  wanted  to  maintain  the  traditional  curriculum,  and  they  tended 
to  look  upon  the  attempts  of  the  theorist  as  an  effort ...  to  restrict 
their  children’s  opportunities  to  be  whatever  they  wished  to  be . . 

The  concept  of  the  school  as  a stepping  stone  to  a better  life 
is  an  old  idea.  The  lyceums  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  “com- 
munity education.”  They  sponsored  teacher  training  seminars, 
published  pamphlets  of  support  for  the  common  schools,  and 
provided  the  meeting  halls  for  the  fledgling  teacher  organizations. 
As  the  torch  passed  from  the  volunteer  organizations  to  the 
schools,  the  schools  became  the  community  centers. 

The  communities  continued  to  expect  what  they  had  always 
expected  of  their  teachers.  In  1848,  Aronzia  Perkins  attended 
services  in  all  the  New  Haven  churches,  including  the  Synagogue, 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  addition,  she  attempted  to  meet  community  expectations  by 
distributing  tracts,  teaching  Sunday  School,  and  working  diligently 
in  her  spare  time  to  raise  money  for  a new  school.^ 

Elizabeth  Dusenbury  experienced  the  same  expectations  in 
1855  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  Dusenbury  expressed  her  weariness  in  her 
journal  after  attending  three  services  on  Sunday  at  two  churches 
and  prayer  meetings  at  both  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  during  the  week.  Three  months  after  her  arrival  in  Joliet, 
she  joined  the  Presbyterian  church.  “It  is  another  bond  to  bind  me 
to  this  people,”  she  wrote."^ 


^ Henry  Adams,  "The  History  of  the  United  States  During  the  Administration  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,”  Voi.  1 , Chapter  6,  American  ideais,  in  Major  Writers  of 
America,  ed.  Perry  Miiier  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Worid,  1952),  306. 

2 Wayne  E.  Fuiier,  “The  Teacher  in  the  Country  Schooi,”  in  American  Teachers: 
Histories  of  a Profession  at  Work,  ed.  Donaid  Warren  (New  York:  Macmiiian, 
1989),  107. 

^Poiiy  Weits  Kaufman,  Women  Teachers  of  the  Frontier  (New  Haven:  Yaie 
University  Press,  1984),  58. 

^Ruth  McGaha,  “The  Journals  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Dusenbury:  Portrait  of  a 
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Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  of  these  community  restric- 
tions on  teachers  changed  as  “professionalism”  became  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  hiring  of  teachers.  The  old  demands  of  “good 
moral  character,”  local  examinations  written  by  school  boards  or 
two  commissioners,  and  “physical  stamina,”  were  replaced  by 
requirements  for  normal  school  graduation  or  state  or  county 
examinations  which  measured  the  candidate’s  academic  profi- 
ciency. But  the  old  expectations,  while  perhaps  not  often  discussed, 
remained  in  place.  The  teacher  must  be  a model  for  her  pupils  and 
an  exemplary  member  of  the  community. 

Gone  too  were  the  days  when  a teacher’s  education  was  a 
manual  tucked  in  her  pocket,  but  the  reformers  and  critics  suddenly 
found  a new  merit  in  the  philosophies  espoused  by  the  manuals. 
The  reformers  had  decided  what  the  rural  schools  needed  was  a 
teacher  active  in  community  affairs.  Charles  Northend’s  classic. 
The  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  emphasized  the  teacher’s  community 
role.  “A  teacher  must  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  public, 
as  well  as  private,  duties  . . . ready,  with  cheerful  earnestness,  to 
cooperate  with  others  In  every  suitable  manner.”®  When  the  reform- 
ers urged  teachers  to  become  community  leaders,  they  were  not 
suggesting  a fresh  concept  of  the  teacher’s  role.  They  were  retreat- 
ing. 

Other  reform  suggestions  seem  to  have  been  recycled  from 
the  past.  Fuller  told  of  a Wisconsin  report  in  1900  which  read, 
“Country  teachers  are,  in  most  cases,  young,  immature,  half 
trained,  ineffective  and  lacking  professional  ideals  and  ambition.”® 

This  sounded  remarkably  like  James  Carter’s  disgusted  voice 
of  1 824.  ‘This  is  the  only  service  in  which  we  venture  to  employ 


Teacher’s  Developmenf’  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Iowa  State  University,  1990). 

® Charles  Northend,  The  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  A Treatise  Upon  Common-School 
Education  Containing  Practical  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents,  8th  ed. 
(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes,  1853),  77. 

® Warren,  American  Teachers,  109. 
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young,  and  often  ignorant  persons,  without  some  previous  instruc- 
tion in  their  appropriate  duties.”^ 


A Memoir 

The  critics  of  rural  education,  while  far  from  original,  were  right. 
As  one  of  those  rural  teachers  of  the  middle  west  in  the  years  before 
World  War  II,  I know  about  the  rural  schools.  Upon  reflection  I can 
see  how  they  might  have  viewed  my  little  Prairie  Hill  school  in 
Rooks  County,  Kansas,  as  just  one  more  sorry  example  of  the  state 
of  rural  education. 

The  Prairie  Hill  school  house  was  much  like  the  one  described 
by  Fuller  in  ‘The  Teacher  and  the  Country  School.”®  It  was  a plain, 
rectangular  wooden  building,  with  a row  of  windows  down  either 
side.  It  sat  on  a small  rise  in  the  midst  of  a scruffy  square  of  pasture 
land  with  no  trees  to  block  the  path  of  the  unremitting  wind.  Unlike 
some  other  rural  schools.  Prairie  Hill  had  playground  equipment:  a 
metal  swing  set  with  four  chain  swings  with  sturdy  plank  seats  sat 
between  the  wooden  privies.  We  also  had  a basketball  hoop,  firmly 
fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  a basketball,  and  several 
baseballs  and  bats. 

The  school,  when  I arrived,  was  immaculate.  The  interior  walls 
had  been  repainted  a creamy  beige,  the  windows  washed,  floors 
scrubbed  and  oiled,  the  pot  bellied  heater  resplendent  with  polished 
chrome.  Two  new  brooms  guarded  the  cloak  room  and  half  a dozen 
neatly  folded  dusting  towels  emphasized  their  expectations  of  a 
clean  and  orderly  school.  Prairie  Hill,  despite  some  limitations,  was 
a focus  of  community  pride.  Two  barrels  on  a scaffold  outside  the 


^ David  B.  Tyack,  ed.,  Turning  Points  in  American  Educationai  History  (Waltham, 
MA:  Blaisdell,  1967). 

^Fuller,  “The  Teacher  in  the  Country  School,”  101. 
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cloakroom  provided  fresh  spring  water.  To  the  extent  that  the  water 
in  the  barrels  lasted,  or  didn’t  freeze,  the  school  had  inside  running 
water.  Two  galvanized  wash  bowls  sat  on  a wide  bench  by  the  water 
spigot.  Children  were  expected  to  bring  their  own  cup  for  drinking, 
and  their  own  towels  and  soap.  Appropriate  hooks  had  been 
installed  beside  the  wash  bench  along  the  cloak  room  wall. 

In  the  center  of  the  classroom  was  the  bulging,  black  bellied 
heater,  flanked  on  either  side  by  wooden  boxes.  One  held  the 
precious  kindling  wood,  the  other  the  larger  wood,  which  hopefully, 
the  teacher  would  soon  learn  to  split.  It  was  the  teacher’s  respon- 
sibility to  build  the  fire.  A farmer  with  a bent  for  organization  had 
equipped  the  woodshed.  A bin  of  corn  cobs  stood  ready  just  inside 
the  door,  neatly  stacked  wood  ranged  along  the  back,  on  the 
opposite  side  stood  the  crib  of  bark  and  kindling,  and  in  the 
well-swept  center  was  a hard  wooden  block  and  the  school  board’s 
pride — a glistening  red  handled  new  axe  for  splitting  wood.  I had 
never  split  wood  in  my  life.  Not  only  did  I exemplify  the  critics’ 
complaints  of  poorly  educated  teachers  as  to  teaching  practices, 
but  I lacked  the  country  skills  to  deal  with  the  most  rudimentary  of 
my  new  duties. 


High  School  Normal  Training 


I had  only  a high  school  normal  training  course  even  more 
rudimentary  than  those  described  by  Herbst.®  It  consisted  of  little 
beyond  a few  days  substituting  in  the  town  elementary  school,  a 
few  hours  of  educational  lectures,  of  which  I remember  only  that  a 
teacher  must  demand  the  respect  of  her  pupils  if  she  was  to  keep 


9 Jurgen  Herbst,  And  Sadly  Teach:  Teacher  Education  and  Professionalization  in 
American  Culture  (Madison,  Wl:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1989),  162. 
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“order.”  I was  not  unusual.  Most  rural  elementary  teachers  did  not 
attend  Normal  school,  although  Kansas  supported  a Teachers’ 
College  in  Emporia,  Kansas.  Many  of  the  small,  rural  schools,  such 
as  Prairie  Hill,  often  looked  no  further  than  the  high  school  graduate 
who  had  taken  the  “normal  training  course.”  My  older  sisters  moved 
into  teaching  by  this  route  in  the  early  thirties.  By  the  time  I attended 
high  school,  such  programs  were  being  phased  out.  As  a result, 
only  a few  classes  were  available  in  the  high  school  and  those 
consisted  of  reading  a thick  book,  some  practical  advice  on  disci- 
pline, and  the  occasional  assignment  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  each 
day  in  the  local  grade  school  assisting  teachers  with  everything 
from  playground  duty  to  scrubbing  up  after  a painting  lesson.  For 
many  young  women  the  more  appropriate  time  to  attend  Normal 
school  was  after  she  had  taught  a year  or  two  and  additional  skills 
might  make  her  eligible  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level. 


Institutes 

Those,  like  myself,  who  were  planning  to  teach  had  the 
additional  option  of  attending  an  eight-week  summer  teachers 
Institute  at  Emporia.  The  Institute  announcement  advertised  the 
course  as  covering  philosophy,  methods,  discipline,  and  some 
school  management.^®  At  sixteen,  my  interest  was  in  being  away 
from  home.  I reveled  in  being  on  my  own.  Even  the  steamy 
dormitory  and  terrible  food  failed  to  squelch  my  sense  of  adventure. 
Going  to  class  was  a bother.  My  memory  of  the  class  content  is 


^®lbid.,  113-Herbst  mentions  a similar  curriculum  on  page  113.  Philosophy  may 
not  have  been  included  in  my  curriculum.  I remember,  however,  a course  in 
Geography  and  many  intense  discussions  of  the  world's  food  distribution 
problems.  My  guess,  in  retrospect,  is  that  this  was  a Sociology  class. 
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clouded  by  my  recollection  of  the  heat,  the  long  lectures,  and  the 
awful  constraint  of  keeping  dormitory  hours. 

Our  classes  centered  around  games,  poster  making,  and 
record  keeping.  Acourse  in  “meeting  children’s  needs”  met  outside 
every  other  day  at  11  A. M.  Outside  was  preferable  to  the  sweltering 
classroom,  but  the  lecture  was  lost  as  the  tired  little  instructor 
swatted  flies,  wiped  the  rivulets  of  sweat  from  her  face,  and 
constantly  brushed  back  her  hair.  Her  audience,  in  retrospect, 
seems  to  have  been  totally  apathetic.  To  this  day  “meeting  chil- 
dren’s needs”  brings  to  me  the  memory  of  a strained  voice,  wind- 
milling hands,  the  incessant  buzz  of  summer  insects,  and  the 
occasional  smack  of  a hand  on  the  bare  flesh  of  arm  or  neck. 
Unfortunately,  this  completed  my  teacher  training. 


Motivation 

Has  there  ever  been  a sixteen  year  old  with  three  younger 
siblings  who  truly  loved  children?  I had  no  interest  in  children,  or 
indeed  in  education.  School  teaching  was  a means  to  an  end.^^  To 
go  to  college,  I needed  money.  Teaching  school  was  one  of  the  few 
ways  in  the  rural  community  I could  make  money.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  twentieth  century  teach- 
ing continued  to  be  a respectable,  acceptable,  temporary  occupa- 
tion for  a woman.  Susan  Carter  explains  in  her  essay,  “Incentives 
and  Rewards  to  Teaching,”  that  as  late  as  1970,  53  percent  of 
female  college  graduates  who  were  working  for  wages  still  taught 
school. 


1 1 1bid.,  1 17.  Herbst  verifies  that  many  attendees  at  normal  schools  were  interested 
in  other  careers  than  teaching. 

Alexander  Rippa,  Education  in  a Free  Society:  An  American  History,  6th  ed. 
(White  Plains,  NY:  Longman,  1988),  242-43. 
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Teaching  school  was  a bit  of  a tradition  in  my  family.  My  older 
sisters  had  taught  school  before  they  married,  my  brother  had 
married  a rural  school  teacher.  Teaching  was,  after  all,  only  a 
temporary  occupation.  I wanted  to  be  a journalist.  My  parents 
believed  a year  or  two  in  a rural  school  would  squelch  such  a 
ridiculous  notion. 


Teacher  Certification 

The  criteria  for  a teachers’  certificate  in  the  state  of  Kansas 
was  passing  the  state  teachers’  test.^"*  It  was  a test  which  put  the 
GRE  or  the  Miller  Analogy  to  shame.  The  new  professionalism  in 
teaching  was  demanding  stricter  academic  standards.  My  habit 
of  keeping  my  nose  in  a book  served  me  well,  and,  as  there  were 
no  questions  on  teaching  methods,  child  psychology,  or  discipline, 
of  course  I passed  the  test. 


Methods  and  Practices 

Once  out  in  the  rural  school,  I turned  to  the  kind  of  teaching 
by  which  I had  been  taught.^®  Long  before  I started  attending 
school  I had  passed  my  first  lessons  in  memorization  and  rote 
learning  given  by  my  older  sisters.  To  this  day,  I can  recite  most  of 


Susan  Carter,  “Incentives  and  Rewards  to  Teaching,”  in  American  Teachers: 
Histories  of  a Profession  at  Wor/c  (New  York;  Macmillan,  1989). 

^'^John  D.  Pulliam,  Historyof  Education  in  America,  3ded.  (Columbus,  OH:  Charles 
E.  Merrill,  1982). 

^^Michael  W.  Sedlak,  “Let  Us  Go  and  Buy  a Schoolmaster,"  in  Warren,  American 
Teachers,  167. 

I^Fuller,  “The  Teacher  in  the  Country  School.” 
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“Little  Orphan  Annie’s  come  to  our  house  to  stay,  To  wash  the  cups 
and  saucers  and  brush  the  crumbs  away,  To  shoo  the  chickens  off 
the  porch,  and  dust  the  hearth  and  sweep.  To  make  the  fire  and 
bake  the  bread.  An’  earn  her  bread  and  keep.  And  sometimes  in 
the  evenings  when  the  supper  things  is  done,  we  set  around  the 
fire  and  have  the  mostest  fun  . . . a-listenin’  to  the  witch  tales  that 
Annie  tells  about. . . .’’ 

My  teachers  at  school  had  encouraged  this  kind  of  memoriza- 
tion. Often  entire  class  periods  were  devoted  to  each  student 
standing  and  repeating  from  memory  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, orthe  Gettysburg  Address.  They  had  emphasized  phon- 
ics, memorization,  and  silent  reading  for  meaning. 

Once  out  on  my  own,  I followed  the  “course  of  study”  guide 
presented  to  me  by  the  County  Superintendent,  but  my  methods 
dated  back  to  my  own  early  school  days.  David  Tyack  laments  this 
practice  in  his  essay,  “The  Future  of  the  Past.”  Tyack  believes  the 
methods  used  by  public  school  teachers  have  varied  little  through 
the  years  because  ‘leachers  begin  their  socialization  the  day  they 
walk  into  the  classroom  as  students.  They  observe  and  internalize 
the  teacher-centered  classroom  as  the  way  it  is  in  schools.”^®  The 
children  in  my  little  school  memorized  ‘The  Raggety  Man,”  and 
poems  from  Hamlin  Garland  (a  great  favorite  of  mine  at  the  time), 
and  the  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  about  the  same 
progression  as  I had  memorized  them  in  school. 


^ ^Richard  L.  Venezky,  "Steps  Toward  a Modern  History  of  American  Reading 
Instruction,"  Review  of  Research  in  Education  13,  (1986);  129-67.  Venezky 
discusses  the  long  battle  for  teaching  reading  comprehension  on  pages  147  and 
148.  He  quotes  Ayers  and  McKinnie,  1927,  as  quoted  in  Gray  and  Zirbes, 
1927-1928,  p.  39,  “By  the  end  of  the  1920s,  the  aim  of  reading  instruction  was 
defined  as  training  pupils  to  translate  the  printed  words  into  ideas,  thought, 
motives,  and  acts,  which  made  for  knowledge  and  efficiency.” 

^®Tyack,  Turning  Points,  in  Warren,  American  Teachers,  419. 
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Meeting  Children’s  Needs 

Could  I meet  children’s  needs?  I was  too  close  to  being  a child 
myself  to  consider  meeting  anyone’s  needs  beyond  my  own.  Child 
psychology  had  an  interesting  sound  to  it,  but  my  brief  acquain- 
tance with  it  in  Emporia  had  not  impressed  me  with  its  practical  use. 
My  mother,  not  my  Latin  teacher,  not  the  tired,  hot  psychologist  at 
Emporia,  was  my  mentor  in  meeting  children’s  needs.  My  mother 
had  preached  responsibility,  but  she  was  always  flexible  and  willing 
to  listen.  Flexibility  with  responsibility  was  necessary  when  you 
found  yourself  alone  with  nine  children  in  a one-room  school. 


Contribution  to  Community  Leadership 

It  would  never  have  crossed  my  mind  that  I was  expected  to 
contribute  anything  to  community  leadership.  The  school  board 
which  had  employed  me  did  so  because  I was  their  rural  mail 
carrier’s  daughter,  small,  pretty,  and  reputed  to  be  bright.  I had  been 
hired  as  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  had  been  hired  for  a century. 
Just  as  Fuller  describes  the  hiring  process  in  the  South,  Prairie  Hill 
school  was  controlled  by  the  farmers  in  the  district.  They  were 
competent  people,  but  hardly  educational  professionals.^®  They 
liked  me  because  I read  a lot,  had  won  the  high  school  oratorical 
contest,  had  my  chalk  pictures  on  display  in  the  local  general  store, 
and  had  placed  third  in  the  state  spelling  bee.  They  didn’t  inquire 
about  my  teaching  philosophy  or  ask  how  I intended  to  keep  order. 
Teaching  methods?  Women  were  teachers.  What  other  method 
existed? 


I^Fuller,  “The  Teacher  in  the  Country  School,”  99. 
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My  cx)ntribution  to  the  community  was  confined  to  ananging 
the  school  house  for  the  monthly  parent  and  neighbor  meeting. 
Twice  during  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  school  board  president, 
the  children  contributed  to  the  programs.  They  presented  a very 
dramatic  version  of  “A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas”  at  the  district  Christ- 
mas party,  in  which  our  jolly  St.  Nick  (an  over-plump  seventh  grader 
named  Elmer)  came  crashing  down  from  his  step  ladder  chimney 
as  his  faithful  deer  (two  thoroughly  intimidated  fifth  graders)  dashed 
for  safety.  You  could  hardly  do  anything  wrong  at  a country  school 
Christmas  party.  Elmer  bounced  back  with  a hearty  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho.” 
Everyone  cheered  and  the  play  proceeded.  While  all  the  meetings 
were  primarily  social,  county  fair  expenses,  district  and  county 
elections,  and  school  business  such  as  new  library  books  appeared 
on  the  agenda. 

The  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  in  the  district  were  warm  and 
friendly.  Like  many  other  country  teachers,  I was  talked  ‘to”  almost 
as  much  as  I was  talked  “about.”  I spent  many  a sociable  hour  in 
their  homes  involved  in  discussions  of  everything  from  current 
fashions  and  pickle  recipes  to  the  price  of  hog  feed  and  politics.^® 


Conclusion 

During  my  tenure  at  Prairie  Hill  School,  little  of  Mabel  Carney’s 
inspiration  for  making  the  school  a community  center,  and  none  of 
the  farmer’s  former  dissatisfaction  with  their  children’s  education 
which  had  been  displayed  in  the  founding  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914,  were  evident. 


20carroll  Atkinson  and  Eugene  T.  Maleska,  The  Story  of  Education  (New  York: 
Bantam  Books,  1962),  385. 
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Twentieth  century  critics  of  one-room  school  education  may 
deny  their  effectiveness,  but  the  children,  comfortable  in  a non- 
threatening familiar  environment,  were  often  inspired  and  encour- 
aged toward  the  first  stirrings  of  ambition  and  intellectual 
achievement.  If  the  teachers,  like  myself,  lacked  learning  much 
beyond  that  of  their  students,  they  still  brought  an  element  of 
socialization  to  the  country  school  children  which  was  needed  and 
desirable. 

Rural  school  boards  sought  out  teachers  who  were  affordable 
and  met  their  community  standards.  If  the  teachers’  methods  were 
not  progressive,  they  transmitted  the  prevailing  culture.^^  The 
children  moved  from  the  rural  school  to  gratify  their  parents’  expec- 
tations, which  might  or  might  not  coincide  with  the  educator’s  ideal. 
These  were  conservative  people.  They  expected  the  teacher  to 
maintain  order  and  teach  the  traditional  curriculum.  The  young 
teacher  was  not  there  to  change  the  family’s  expectations  for  the 
children  or  to  alter  the  community  mores,  she  was  there  as  a 
member  of  their  community.  The  current  literature  on  country 
schools  assures  me  that  my  experience  was  not  different  than  that 
of  most  country  teachers. 

The  country  school  has  almost  vanished.  We  have  paid  the 
price  in  community  as  we  have  adopted  the  reformers’  policies  for 
the  professionalism  of  rural  education. 


21  Fuller,  “The  Teacher  in  the  Country  School,"  107. 
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Providing  Excellence  in 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  as  a 
Preamble  to  Quality  in 
Academic  Program  and 
Research 


Joel  Ray  Nielsen 
WUliam  H.  Young 
Northern  Illinois  University 


For  the  past  one  hundred  years  intercollegiate  athletics  has 
served  American  colleges  and  universities  in  a variety  of 
capacities.  While  being  declared  as  an  auxiliary  enterprise  in  most 
institutions,  it  has  been  argued  that  intercollegiate  athletics  is  an 
important  component  in  the  social  education  of  all  students.  This 
social  education  fulfills  one  of  the  major  areas  of  a higher  education 
experience  for  the  student.  Today,  intercollegiate  athletics  is  also 
considered  to  be  an  integral  component  of  the  marketing  mix.in 
development  strategies,  affecting  the  outcome  of  quality  ratings 
and  rankings,  and  playing  a major  part  within  the  political  fabric  of 
the  organization  dealing  with  constituents  as  well  as  external 
forces.  Through  these  provisions  intercollegiate  athletics  directly 
influences  the  institution’s  mission  and  direction. 

Prominence  in  sports  has  oftentimes  been  equated  in  the 
minds  of  individuals  with  academic  reputation  and  prestige.  Garvin 
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writes  that  prestige  (a  reputation  for  excellence)  is  more  important 
than  actual  Institutional  quality  in  the  definition  of  the  market  to 
which  an  organization  can  appeal.^  In  an  attempt  to  better  under- 
stand the  character  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  one 
must  look  beyond  the  regimented  scholastic  traditions  and  deter- 
mine the  importance  and  focus  of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  the 
mission  of  the  organization.  The  relationship,  justified  or  unjustified, 
provides  the  foundation  and  direction  of  this  writing. 

Our  interest  in  this  topic  began  when  reviewing  the  required 
textbooks  for  many  history  of  higher  education  graduate  courses 
offered  through  colleges  and  universities.  Often  times,  the  Ameri- 
can College  and  University:  A History  by  Rudolph  appears  in  the 
listing.  Among  the  chapter  headings  such  as  The  “Colonial  Col- 
lege,” “Financing  Colleges,”  and  ‘The  Education  of  Women,”  and 
before  the  chapters  of  “Academic  Man”  and  ‘The  Organized  Insti- 
tution,” lies  a chapter  entitled  ‘The  Rise  of  Football.”  This  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  effects  that  one  particular  sport  had  upon  the 
development  of  American  higher  educational  institutions.  Sports 
have  often  been  viewed  as  an  important  component  in  education; 
however,  this  point  was  truly  emphasized  when  Rudolph  identified 
the  need  to  devote  one  of  twenty-one  chapters  solely  to  this 
historical  topic.^ 

The  University  of  Chicago  began  formalized  classroom  in- 
struction and  football  practice  on  the  same  day  in  1892.  President 
William  Rainey  Harper  accepted  a challenge  to  develop  the  ideal 
university.  An  important  component  in  the  organization  of  his  mis- 
sion was  the  need  for  money  and  prestige.  His  plan  for  gaining 
prestige  included  using  the  drawing  card  of  sport.  A successful 
sports  program  would  lend  evidence  toward  the  University  of 


^ D.  Garvin,  The  Economics  of  University  Behavior  (New  York:  Academic  Press, 
1980),  37. 

2 F.  Rudolph,  The  American  College  and  University:  A History  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1 968). 
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Chicago’s  ability  to  compete,  academically  and  athletically,  with  the 
powerful  schools  of  the  Norfheast.  By  luring  to  Chicago  former  Yale 
colleague  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Harper  brought  with  hini  one  of  the 
premier  football  coaches  of  the  era  and  went  a long  way  toward  his 
objective  of  providing  symbolic  representation  of  institutional  qual- 
ity. Sport  provided  Harper  the  means  of  acquiring  the  resources 
necessary  for  institutional  survival  and  growth.  From  this  day 
forward,  sport  would  play  a significant  role  in  the  recruitment  of 
superior  students  and  financial  supporters.  By  1900,  Chicago, 
along  with  Harvard,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  California 
(Berkeley),  accounted  for  55  percent  of  all  earned  American  doc- 
torates.^ All  of  these  institutions  had  placed  considerable  emphasis 
on  their  sport  programs. 

Dr.  John  Swain,  an  administrator  at  Indiana  University,  was 
hired  in  1902  as  president  of  Swarthmore  College.  He  assumed  a 
college  which  based  its  revenue  on  the  students,  and  due  to 
immense  competition  for  the  most  successful  student,  Swain  pur- 
sued strategies  to  make  the  college  more  attractive.  He  looked  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  idea  of  “life  for  fun”  in  the  Quaker-based 
institution.  The  most  significant  directive  within  this  concept  was 
the  implementation  of  major  college  football.  Swarthmore  provided 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  marriage  between  the  traditional 
college  ideal  and  major  college  football  for  the  sake  of  institutional 
recognition  and  survival.'* 

While  the  crux  of  land  grant  university  philosophy  referred  to, 
“.  . . making  education  available  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
where  the  borders  of  the  institution  lie  at  the  borders  of  the 
state, . . .”  it  was  quickly  recognized  that  the  most  identifiable  item 
or  tool  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  not  its  outstanding 


^D.  Chu,  The  Character  of  American  Higher  Education  and  Intercollegiate  Sport 
(Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  press,  1989),  26. 

Clark,  The  Distinctive  College:  Antioch,  Reed  and  Swarthmore  (Chicago: 
Aldine,  1970). 
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academic  reputation,  but  the  football  team’s  fight  song  (“On  Wis- 
consin”). Intercollegiate  athletics  was  viewed  as  the  one  positive 
link  with  alumni  and  state  inhabitants  during  both  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  hardship,  it  allowed  the  establishment  of  statewide 
friendships,  while  providing  a buffer  to  public  sentiment.  Many  saw 
athletics  as  providing  an  alternate  focus  for  university  personnel; 
away  from  the  ongoing  internal,  interdepartmental,  and  faculty 
situations  of  the  era.® 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
provided  a tangible  indicator  of  institutional  worth.  As  Veysey  notes, 
to  build  a major  university  certain  structures  were  necessary — a 
board  of  trustees,  faculty  of  various  rank,  a president,  departments 
organized  by  discipline,  department  heads,  and  an  athletic  sta- 
dium.® 

The  importance  of  athletics  was  also  seen  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Hiram  Abiff  Boaz,  SMU’s  second 
president,  stated  in  1 920,  ‘The  spiritual  atmosphere  on  the  campus 
had  been  greatly  improved,  and  since  the  faculty  was  doing  most 
excellent  work  in  the  classroom  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
lay  some  emphasis  on  securing  a winning  football  team.”  This 
philosophy  became  apparent  when  the  university  built  Ownby 
Stadium  (In  promotion  of  the  football  program)  thirteen  years  prior 
to  building  the  institution’s  first  library.^ 

What  is  the  relationship  between  former  athletic  excellence 
and  the  emergence  of  the  modern  research  institution?  It  appears 
that  a deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  intercollegiate 
athletics  as  a vehicle  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  academic 


® J.  Beasley,  “The  State  Politics  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  ed.  G.  Hanford,  ‘The 
Need  for  a National  Study  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  A report  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education”  (Washington,  DC:  American  Council  on  Education,  1974), 
90. 

®L.  Veysey,  The  Emergence  of  the  American  University  {Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1965),  340. 

7d.  Whitford,  A Payroll  to  Meef  (New  York:  McMillan,  1989),  75. 
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excellence  may  follow.  Findings  in  recent  literature  echo  this  sig- 
nificant bond. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  currently  celebrating  its  1 50th 
anniversary.  With  this  recognized  milestone,  many  articles  are 
currently  being  produced.  Recently,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  fea- 
tured such  an  article.  Immediately  following  the  lead  headline 
announcing  the  anniversary  itself,  the  sub-headline  read,  “Old 
Notre  Dame  takes  pride  in  academics,  too.”®  This  statement  allows 
the  reader  to  assume  that  another  area  of  the  institution  may  lay 
claim  to  the  association  which  is  responsible  for  the  recognition, 
reputation,  and  prestige  of  the  university. 

Evidence  dictates  that  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  made 
a concerted  effort  in  its  existence  to  capitalize  on  athletic  successes 
to  promote  educational  excellence.  “Notre  Dame  without  a compre- 
hensive athletic  program  would  seem  to  be  almost  a contradiction 
in  terms.  Without  athletics,  the  university  would  not  be  the  same  as 
we  have  known  it.  The  camaraderie  of  the  various  teams,  not  just 
football,  contributes  to  the  famed  Notre  Dame  spirit,”  states  its  own 
university-produced  publication.®  Also,  the  development  of  a 
Catholic  identification  becomes  a rallying  point  for  creating  what  is 
viewed  as  the  largest  contingent  of  “subway  alumni”  in  the  nation — 
those  people  who  take  great  pride  and  ownership  in  the  university 
and  its  function  while  not  having  any  detectable  association  through 
attending  the  university. 

Notre  Dame  created  and  strengthened  its  graduate  school 
during  the  years  that  famed  coach  Frank  Leahy  was  concurrently 
stringing  together  national  championship  football  teams.  The  re- 
flection was  seen  academically  as  enrollments  and  professionals 
leaving  with  graduate  degrees  significantly  increased. 


®R.  Flaherty,  "Cheer,  Cheer  for  150  Years,”  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  6 Oct.  1991 . 
^Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  "Large  Expenses  for  Sports  Programs  Lead  More 
Colleges  to  Seek  Funds  from  Donors."  24,  1 (3  March,  1982);  5. 
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Institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Akron  have  sought  to 
become  first-rank  institutions  through  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  Division  l-A  membership.  As  President  William 
Muse  asserts,  the  hiring  of  former  Notre  Dame  head  football  coach 
Gerry  Faust  has  increased  public  exposure  for  the  university.  Such 
exposure  is  thought  to  improve  student  as  well  as  faculty  recruit- 
ment, enhance  alumni  donations,  and  increase  student  pride.^° 
Similarly,  the  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo  has  sought  to 
enhance  its  reputation  with  a gradual  upgrading  of  its  competitive 
stature  to  the  Division  l-A  level. Recently,  for  the  University  of 
Akron  and  the  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  enhanced 
institutional  standing  requires  athletic  competition  at  the  highest 
levels. 

Recently  when  Stanford  University  was  considering  eliminat- 
ing a portion  of  its  twenty-six  athletic  programs  due  to  financial 
constraints,  university  officials  undertook  various  compromises  in 
order  to  maintain  the  current  offering.  Their  reasoning  was  based 
on  the  ideology  that  the  programs  must  remain  available  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  nationwide  recruitment  of  the  finest  students  to 
their  institution. 

In  a public  university’s  desire  to  further  advance  the  mission 
and  direction  of  the  institution,  allocation  of  funding  from  legislative 
sources  becomes  a primary  focus.  Examination  of  the  significance 
that  successful  programs  have  in  relation  to  institutional  funding 
continues  to  be  discussed  nationwide.  Various  examples  exist  in 
this  area. 

In  1870,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College’s  baseball 
victory  over  Harvard  prompted  a contemporary  commentator  to 


Lederman,  “On  the  Trail  of  ‘Visibility’  Added  Income.  University  of  Akron’s 
Moving  Up  to  Big-Time  Sports,”  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  33, 7 15  October, 
1986:  45. 

1 1 Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  “In  Brief:  Go-Ahead  to  Upgrade  Sports  Given  to 
state  University  of  New  York-Buffalo.”  33  (22)  February  1 1 , 1987:  36. 
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submit  that  it  “marked  the  agricultural  school  as  a real  college.”  The 
chronicler  of  the  incident  noted  that  soon  thereafter  the  legislature 
increased  its  appropriations  accordingly.  A reader  of  the  history 
cannot  escape  the  impression  that  the  Legislature’s  liberality  was 
the  result  of  the  athletic  accomplishment.^^ 

Also,  the  Maryland  State  legislature  was  contemplating  nar- 
rowing the  University  of  Maryland’s  discretion  in  fiscal  matters  due 
in  part  to  the  mediocrity  of  the  football  program.  Much  of  the 
University’s  autonomy  in  these  affairs  had  been  acquired  two 
decades  ago  when  the  institution  was  a national  football  power. 
That  may  very  well  have  been  the  case.  One  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  concern  of  the  legislature  was  motivated  by 
winless  football  at  the  University.  Institutional  control  of  federal 
dollars  was  placed  under  intense  scrutiny  surrounding  this  particu- 
lar situation,  so  much  as  to  prompt  legislative  action.^® 

In  a special  meeting  called  before  the  West  Virginia  University 
Board  of  Governors,  M.M.  Neely,  then  governor  of  West  Virginia, 
stated  that  a change  in  the  presidency  at  West  Virginia  University 
needed  to  be  made,  to  put  an  emphasis  on  the  mediocrity  of  the 
athletic  program  and  lack  of  national  recognition.  He  felt  this 
mediocre  direction  in  the  athletic  program  contributed  to  the  uni- 
versity’s unattractiveness  to  the  students  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  Intercollegiate  athletics  have  probably  never  received 
such  grandiose  support  as  in  Neely’s  speech: 

Duty,  judgment,  and  conscience  jointly  warned  me  with  trumpet 
voice  that  temporizing  should  end  at  once  and  reform  should 
begin  without  delay.  If  you  desire  that  the  University  may  be 
lifted  high  above  the  Dead  Sea  level  of  inferiority  in  which 
visionless  greed  has  long  kept  It,  and  that  you  join  me  in  this 


Beasley,  “The  State  Politics  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  91. 
Beasley,  “The  State  Politics  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  90. 
f Beasley,  “The  State  Politics  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,"  91 . 
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important  fight  for  reform,  and  help  render  an  inestimable 
service  to  all  the  average  men  and  women  of  the  state. 

As  the  examples  in  the  writing  have  thus  far  noted,  intercolle- 
giate athletics  have  played  a significant  role  in  the  higher  education 
setting.  The  association  between  successful  athletic  programs  and 
excellence  in  acquiring  the  finest  students  to  campus  need  further 
examination. 

Goode  defines  prestige  as  The  esteem,  respect  or  approval 
that  is  granted  by  an  individual  or  a collectivity  for  performances  or 
qualities  they  consider  above  average.”^®  It  is  paramount  that  an 
institution  takes  guard  over  the  quality  of  its  perceived  image.  A 
reputation  for  integrity  and  morality  are  vital,  however  the  effects  of 
a winner  in  athletics  may  be  perceived  very  highly  by  those  people 
the  institution  contacts.  Prestige  and  reputation  may  very  well 
attract  a larger  pool  of  prospective  students  to  the  university.  This 
additional  number  of  applicants  allows  the  admissions  officials  to 
select  the  finest  students  for  possible  entrance  to  the  university. 

In  Chu  and  Solomon’s  study,  application  rates  at  NCAA  insti- 
tutions which  had  won  conference  championships  were  compared 
to  those  institutions  that  had  not  won  conference  titles  in  either 
football  or  basketball.  Findings  revealed  that  significant  differences 
existed  in  the  number  of  freshman  applications  (1981-1985)  be- 
tween championship  and  non-championship  schools.  Depending 
on  the  conference  studied,  the  average  increase  in  new  freshman 
applications  for  this  period  was  at  least  doubled  for  conference 
champions.  For  example,  whereas  Big  Ten  Conference  schools 
that  did  not  win  a conference  championships  in  either  football  or 
basketball  saw  an  average  increase  of  376  applications  for  each 


Douglas  Machesney,  “The  Evolution  of  Statewide  Governance  of  Higher 
Education  in  West  Virginia”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  West  Virginia  University  Archives, 
1971). 

1®W.  Goode,  The  Celebration  of  Heroes  (Berkeiey:  University  of  Caiifornia  Press, 
1978),  3. 
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year  in  the  period  1981  through  1985,  schoois  having  won  a 
championship  in  either  sport  saw  their  appiications  rise  an  average 
of  730.  These  findings  remain  very  suggestive. 

For  most  institutions,  athietics  serves  as  vivid  evidence  of  the 
wiiiingness  and  abiiity  of  the  schooi  to  deveiop  exceiience  in  an 
identifiabie  fieid.  This  may  iead  to  a psychoiogicai  effect  being 
piaced  upon  the  students  in  a variety  of  ways.  Oftentimes,  athietics 
provides  a modei  for  success,  which  when  viewed  individuaiiy,  may 
affect  the  moiding  of  individuais’  vaiues,  personaiities,  and  seif 
concepts  toward  the  quaiities  and  benefits  rendered  by  the  univer- 
sity. This  concept  is  nurtured  by  universities  such  as  Notre  Dame 
and  Stanford. 

Athietic  success  appears  to  be  a means  for  an  institution  to 
acquire  “status.”  it  may  even  be  used  as  a vehicie  to  create  an 
atmosphere  among  the  pubiic  at  iarge  about  the  overaii  quaiity  of 
the  institution  and  its  graduates. 

in  today’s  higher  education  ciimate,  the  scarcity  of  funds  is 
rapidiy  increasing,  intercoiiegiate  athietics,  although  commonly  a 
financial  drain  upon  the  fiscal  component  of  the  university,  may 
promote  the  overall  survivability  of  the  institution  because  of  the 
fact  that  sport  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  image,  reputation, 
and  prestige  associated  with  higher  education. 

Throughout  history,  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  successfully  developed  their  athletic  programs  into  national 
prominence.  The  prominence  or  prestige  is  then  used  to  cultivate 
and  solicit  the  most  distinguished  faculty  to  campus,  which  in  turn, 
attracts  the  most  gifted  students.  Also,  this  prestige  allows  the 
university  to  gain  enormous  endowments  to  provide  financial  sta- 
bility. Once  these  areas  have  been  successfully  addressed,  a large 


Donald  Chu  and  Sheldon  Solomon,  “The  Relationship  Between  Sport 
Performance  and  College  Application  Rates:  Pilot  Study”  (Paper  presented  at 
the  North  American  Society  for  the  Sociology  of  Sport  Annual  Meeting,  Las 
Vegas,  30  October  1986). 
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number  of  private  institutions  have  tended  to  de-emphasize  or 
possibly  abandon  their  athletic  programs. 

A study  conducted  by  Springer,  examined  the  make-up  of 
senior  colleges  that  have  discontinued  football.  A total  of  151 
colleges  were  identified  as  either  discontinuing  their  programs  or 
de-emphasizing  by  reducing  funding  and  classification.  Of  this 
group,  a strikingly  small  number  (ten)  were  public  supported  insti- 
tutions.^® 

There  were  a variety  of  reasons  for  the  small  number  of  public 
institutions  on  the  list  (five  of  the  ten  have  since  reinstated  football). 
Among  the  reasons  offered  was  the  fact  that  state  legislators  are 
freer  with  taxpayer  money  than  private  donors  are  with  theirs,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  state  schools  with  huge  financial  deficits 
in  football.  However,  the  reason  encountered  most  in  the  survey 
was  that  the  tuition  component  of  athletic  scholarships  were  waived 
by  almost  every  state  (all  but  two  in  the  study).  Thus,  since  the 
primary  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  football  was  the  financial 
constraints  on  the  university,  a tuition  waiver  prevented  discontinu- 
ation in  part  because  it  made  the  cost  at  publicly  supported  colleges 
look  considerably  less  than  it  does  at  private  ones.^® 

Public  higher  educational  institutions  that  achieve  intercolle- 
giate athletic  success  seem  to  maintain  the  level  of  athletic  promi- 
nence for  the  continuance  of  academic  reputation.  This  is  in 
evidence  since,  until  very  recently,  benefactors  did  not  give  signifi- 
cant endowments  to  public  higher  education.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  follow  the  emphasis,  positive  or  negative,  placed  upon  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs  once  public  higher  educational 
institutions  saturate  their  financial  coffers. 


^®F.  Springer,  "The  Experience  of  Senior  Colleges  That  Discontinued  Football," ed. 
G.  Hanford,  “The  Need  for  a National  Study  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  A Report 
to  the  American  Council  on  Education”  (Washington,  DC:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1974),  392. 
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University  ieadership,  aithough  not  possessing  the  power  and 
infiuence  it  once  retained,  must  distinguish  the  reiationship  be- 
tween their  particuiar  institutionai  mission  and  the  roie  of  the 
intercoiiegiate  athietic  program.  Whiie  curricuium  and  instruction  is 
the  driving  force  of  any  higher  educationai  institution,  it  remains 
aimost  unnoticed  in  the  perception  of  society.  Leadership  must 
recognize  the  visibiiity  and  symboiic  importance  inherited  by  their 
athietic  programs.  Once  a reiationship  is  identified  and  agreed 
upon,  proper  instruments  and  vehicies  must  be  put  into  piace  to 
impiement  such  an  objective.  For,  as  evidenced  through  the  exam- 
pies  in  this  writing,  intercoiiegiate  athletics  has  played,  and  contin- 
ues to  play,  a significant  role  in  the  development  and  character  of 
the  American  higher  educational  system. 

Former  President  of  Yale  and  Commissioner  of  Major  League 
Baseball,  the  late  A.  Bartlett  Giammatti  stated,  “If  education  is 
intended  to  show  us  not  only  how  we  have  gotten  here  and  what 
we  now  are  but  also  what  we  can  be,  then  intercollegiate  sport — in 
some  form — perhaps  does  belong  as  part  of  higher  education  in 
America.”^® 

In  response  to  the  findings  and  examples  presented  here, 
further  examination  into  this  topic  will  continue.  As  shown,  in  many 
cases  the  data  will  show  quality  in  intercollegiate  athletics  occurred 
previous  to  the  rise  and  reputational  index  of  the  institution. 


20a.  Bartlett  Giammatti,  The  University  and  the  Pubiic  interest  (New  York: 
Atheneum,  1981),  82. 
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The  Era  of  Republican 
Motherhood:  A Formative 
Period  in  the  History  of 
American  Women’s  Education 


John  L.  Rury 
DePaul  University 


The  period  extending  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War  was  one  of  tremendous  change  in  the  lives  of  American 
women.  Changes  in  the  political  structure  and  a series  of  gradual 
shifts  in  the  economy  helped  to  define  a new  set  of  female  roles. 
The  question  of  women’s  education  lay  at  the  center  of  this  process. 
In  recent  years  a new  picture  of  the  development  of  women’s 
education  in  the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the  work  of 
historians,  most  of  them  working  in  the  field  of  women’s  history.  In 
this  essay,  I will  identify  major  themes  in  this  gradual  but  neverthe- 
less dramatic  turn  of  events,  drawing  on  much  of  the  scholarship 
which  has  informed  our  new  understanding  of  women’s  experience 
in  these  years.  While  other  scholars  have  focused  on  one  factor  or 
another  in  this  process,  my  purpose  is  one  of  demonstrating  how 
the  various  elements  of  this  large  scale  transformation  may  have 
fit  together.  This  is  an  exercise  in  synthetic  reasoning  and  integra- 
tion, but  it  can  be  a potentially  critical  step  in  helping  to  develop  a 
new  interpretation  of  how  women’s  education  developed  in  the 
United  States. 
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There  are  certain  themes  in  this  process,  of  course,  which  now 
are  well  known.  The  Revolutionary  War  established  a new  political 
ideology:  Republicanism,  or  the  notion  that  government  ought  to 
be  popularly  elected.  This  meant  that  all  males,  as  potential  voters, 
needed  to  be  trained  in  citizenship  and  principles  of  proper  moral 
conduct.  Republicanism,  after  all,  would  only  work  if  the  electorate 
were  educated  for  its  new  duties.  And  the  responsibility  for  this  task 
fell  to  the  nation’s  women.  Of  course,  this  meant  that  women 
themselves  must  be  educated.  As  Linda  Kerber,  Mary  Beth  Norton 
and  other  historians  have  shown,  in  a sharp  break  with  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  colonial  era,  the  years  immediately  following  the 
American  Revolution  were  marked  by  a veritable  clamor  for  im- 
proved women’s  education.^ 

There  are  other  dimensions  of  the  process  which  are  less  well 
known,  however.  The  Revolution  and  the  political  turmoil  it  occa- 
sioned served  as  an  opening  wedge  for  the  development  of  schools 
for  women.  While  women  played  no  formal  role  in  the  new  Repub- 
lican political  order,  they  were  assigned  a very  important  informal 
role.  They  were  to  serve  as  the  moral  guardians  of  American 
civilization,  and  to  transmit  its  essential  values  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  Mothers  were  responsible  for  educating  their  sons,  as 
well  as  their  daughters,  and  even  for  helping  maintain  the  moral 
integrity  of  their  husbands.  This  meant  that  women  too  had  to 
cultivate  their  minds.  A generation  of  reformers  in  women’s  educa- 
tion agitated  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
criticizing  the  underdeveloped  state  of  female  schooling  and  defin- 
ing new  roles  for  educated  women.  During  this  period  there  also 


t The  best  accounts  of  the  effect  of  the  Revolutionary  War  upon  American  women 
are  Linda  Kerber,  Women  of  the  Republic:  Intellect  and  Ideology  in  Revolutionary 
America  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980)  passim,  and  Mary 
Beth  Norton,  Liberty's  Daughters:  The  Revolutionary  Experience  of  American 
Women,  1750-1800  (Boston;  Little,  Brown,  1980);  in  Norton’s  study,  see  Part  II  in 
particular. 
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appeared  the  nation’s  first  generation  of  women  authors.  Writing 
for  a largely  female  audience,  these  women  helped  establish  an 
idealized  domestic  role  for  middle  class  white  women  which  ex- 
cluded them  from  most  commercial  enterprise.  The  principal  social 
role  educated  women  were  allowed,  and  encouraged,  to  assume 
outside  of  the  home  was  an  extension  of  their  domestic  duties:  as 
teachers,  particularly  of  small  children.  With  few  notable  excep- 
tions, women’s  new  roles  were  restricted  to  those  associated  with 
their  highly  regarded  moral  and  nurturing  capacities. 

The  period  extending  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  in 
that  case,  was  marked  by  a remarkable  transformation  of  the  social 
and  economic  roles  women  had  played  in  colonial  society.  The  shift 
from  household  production  to  a more  highly  commercial  and  indus- 
trial economy  was  associated  with  new  restrictions  in  women’s 
economic  roles.  The  ideal  of  Republican  Motherhood  held  that 
women  should  not  work,  but  should  reserve  their  energies  for  their 
families.  This  meant  that  women  could  be  educated,  but  only  for  a 
narrow  range  of  domestic  and  nurturing  responsibilities.  The  early 
nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  nation’s  first 
large  class  of  educated  women,  but  their  activities  were  defined 
carefully.  Nevertheless,  this  early  movement  to  see  women 
schooled  in  a manner  parallel  to  men  was  a foundation  upon  which 
other,  more  radical  developments  in  women’s  education  would 
begin  to  take  shape. 


The  Revolution  and  Women’s  Education 

The  transformation  of  women’s  education  in  the  United  States 
was  associated  with  a range  of  larger  social  and  economic  forces. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  general  intellectual 
and  political  context  of  the  Enlightenment.  Representing  a new 
middle  class  or  bourgeois  perspective,  writers  extending  from  John 
Locke  to  Jean  Jacque  Rousseau  challenged  the  feudal  proposition 
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that  social  position,  political  rights,  or  even  sensibilities  were  natural 
concommitants  of  birth.  Instead,  they  argued  that  men  (and,  by 
implication,  people)  were  born  with  equal  status  and,  generally 
speaking,  equal  abilities.  What  distinguished  social  groups,  in  this 
view,  was  a series  of  arbitrary  social  and  political  conventions  which 
were  oppressive  and  economically  backward.  Enlightenment  writ- 
ers called  for  an  end  to  monarchical  rule,  and  celebrated  the  Ideas 
of  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  mercantilism. 

The  Enlightenment  aided  the  promulgation  of  an  ideology  of 
generalized  equality,  and  helped  spark  revolutions  in  North  America 
and  in  France.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  it  also  discredited  the  prevailing 
theories  of  innate  inferiority.  In  the  latter  eighteenth  century,  espe- 
cially, there  was  widespread  speculation  on  the  intellectual  equality 
of  different  radical  and  ethnic  groups.  John  Locke’s  notion  of  the 
infant  mind  as  a ‘tabula  rasa”  (or  blank  slate)  and  the  French  writers’ 
theory  of  “natural  rights,”  whatever  the  qualifications  associated 
with  such  concepts,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  people  every- 
where were  essentially  similar.  Given  this.  It  was  a short  step  to  the 
conclusion  that  women  were  possessed  of  the  same  intellectual 
capacities  as  men.^ 

In  British  North  America  the  American  Revolution  was  the 
catalyst  that  popularized  Enlightenment  ideas  of  political  and  social 
equality.  The  war  was  fought  over  issues  of  political  representation 
and  popular  rule,  and  popular  sentiments  were  enjoined  by  Thomas 
Paine  and  dozens  of  other  pamphleteers  assailing  the  ideas  of 
inherited  status  and  inborn  distinctions  separating  social  classes. 
So  great  was  the  ideological  turmoil  over  these  questions,  that 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  entertained  in  state 
legislatures,  along  with  proposals  to  extend  citizenship  to  American 
Indians.  Such  suggestions  were  not  immediately  successful,  but 


2 See  the  discussion  of  this  in  Jane  Kendall,  THb  Origins  of  Modern  Feminism  (New 
York:  Schocken  Books,  1984)  Ch.  1 ; Norton,  Liberty's  Daughters,  ch.  9. 
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reflect  the  extent  to  which  the  Revolutionary  epoch  was  charac- 
terized by  a new  view  of  human  differences.^  Not  least  among 
these  was  the  development  of  a different  manner  of  thinking  about 
women. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  also  associated  with  considerable 
social  and  economic  upheaval.  Thousands  of  men  left  their  homes 
to  fight  for  one  side  or  the  other,  leaving  their  families — and  in  many 
cases  their  wives — ^to  fend  for  themselves.  As  the  British  and 
American  armies  moved  across  the  colonies,  families  supporting 
either  side  were  pressed  into  service  or  subjected  to  punitive 
harassment  depending  upon  the  situation  of  the  war  and  their  terms 
of  involvement.  These  circumstances  posed  new  demands  for 
women.  Many  were  required  to  manage  business  and  supervise 
estates  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  Because  the  war  often 
involved  them  directly,  colonial  women  also  were  forced  to  develop 
a political  understanding  of  the  major  issues  in  the  conflict.  Many 
became  “perfect  statesmen,”  in  the  words  of  one,  and  as  Abigail 
Adams,  developed  their  ideas  quite  independently  of  their  hus- 
bands. The  result  of  these  factors  taken  together  was  a new 
independence  on  the  part  of  some  American  women,  and  determi- 
nation to  exercise  the  principles  of  equality  expressed  in  the 
Revolutionary  ideology.  Although  little  is  known  about  the  extent  of 
such  sentiment,  it  probably  found  it  clearest  (and  fullest)  expression 
in  the  movement  for  improved  women’s  education.^ 

In  1 791 , Mary  Wollstonecraft  published  her  influential  treatise 
“Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,”  declaring  women  to  be  the 
intellectual  and  political  equals  of  men.  Though  Wollstonecraft  was 
sharply  repudiated  in  England  (especially  after  her  untimely  death), 
and  certainly  did  not  spark  a feminist  response  in  North  America, 


^See,  for  instance,  Dunccin  J.  MacLead,  Slavery,  Race  and  the  American 
Revolution  {London:  Blackwell,  1974). 

^This  is  discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  Norton,  Liberty's  Daughters,  part  II. 
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her  work  was  widely  influential.  It  represented  a culmination  of 
nearly  a century  of  discussion  about  social  and  political  equality 
which  had  largely  excluded  women.  In  the  closing  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  experience  of  revolutions  in  North 
America  and  on  the  continent,  and  at  a highpoint  of  egalitarian 
sentiments,  women  were  prepared  for  a change.  Many  of  them 
wanted  to  learn  about  the  world,  to  study  history,  to  discuss  politics 
and  religion,  and  even  to  become  involved  in  public  affairs.  “Do  not 
forget  the  Ladies,”  Abigail  Adams  wrote  her  husband  John  during 
his  deliberations  on  the  new  government  for  British  North  America. 
Of  course,  John  Adams  and  the  other  men  who  framed  the  United 
States  Constitution  excluded  women  from  direct  political  participa- 
tion. But  the  very  form  of  republican  political  life,  popularly  elected 
government,  demanded  a new  social  and  educational  role  for 
women.  And  that  meant  that  they  too  needed  education.® 

The  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  academies  for  women  throughout  the 
Northern  states.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  The  Philadelphia 
Female  Academy,  promoted  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Benjamin 
Rush.  But  there  were  dozens  of  others  as  well.  What  distinguished 
these  schools  from  the  “Dame”  schools  and  vanity  schools  of  the 
colonial  period  was  their  concern  with  giving  women  an  education 
fundamentally  equivalent  to  that  of  young  men,  short  of  actual 
collegiate  studies.  This  meant  studying  history,  literature,  and  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  reading  the  Bible  and  studying  moral  philoso- 
phy. These  were  serious  academic  pursuits  and  were  designed  to 
equip  young  women  to  serve  as  “Republican  Mothers" — ^to  rear 
sons  ready  to  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Women’s 
education  became  a popular  topic  of  discussion  and  the  subject  of 


® Norton,  Liberty's  Daughters,  chs.  6,  9;  Kendall,  Origins  of  Modern  Feminism,  ch. 
2;  also  see  Barbara  Berg,  The  Remembered  Gate:  Origins  of  American 
Feminism— The  Woman  and  the  City,  1800-1860  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1978)  chapter  1. 
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a flurry  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles.  This  was  the 
response  of  the  nation’s  leaders  to  Abigail  Adams’  advice:  Women 
would  exercise  influence  through  their  domestic  ties,  from  their 
power  of  “heart.”  Viewed  in  retrospect,  it  seems  a small  concession, 
especially  given  the  important  political  and  social  changes  associ- 
ated with  the  revolutionary  period  and  women’s  wartime  roles.  But 
it  did  irrevocably  establish  women’s  education  as  a vital  dimension 
of  the  new  social  order.  This  was  a reform  upon  which  later 
generations  of  women  could  build  their  own  conception  of  equal 
rights.® 


Education  and  Religion 

A second  major  influence  on  the  development  of  women’s 
education  in  the  years  between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
was  religion.  The  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  a religious  revival  of  national 
scope  extending  from  1 81 0 to  1 840. 1 n part  a reaction  to  the  secular 
humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  era,  the  Second  Great  Awakening 
(the  First  had  occurred  about  a century  earlier)  was  marked  by  the 
willingness  of  evangelical  leaders  to  permit  female  participation  in 
public  exercises.  This  was  an  important  development,  for  it  encour- 
aged women  to  practice  religion  in  ways  that  had  not  been  open  to 
them  earlier.  While  women  still  could  not  be  ministers,  they  could 
proselytize  others  (particularly  other  women),  to  go  to  church  and 
join  the  revival.  Since  public  roles  for  women  remained  sharply 
circumscribed,  most  such  activity  took  place  in  informal  meetings 
of  women.  The  extent  of  these  activities  is  difficult  to  document,  but 


®Kerber,  Women  of  the  Republic,  chs.  7,  8;  Kendall,  Origins  of  Modem  Feminism, 
ch.  2. 
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women’s  historians  have  suggested  that  a wide  network  of  female 
correspondence  bound  women  together  in  this  pericxJ.  The  Awak- 
ening gave  women  reason  to  anguish  over  one  another’s  salvation, 
and  to  urge  moral  reformation.  This  in  itself  probably  helped  pro- 
mote greater  attention  to  education,  and  it  almost  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  a distinctive  female  culture  and  feminine  identity  during  this 


The  context  of  religious  revivalism  also  gave  rise  to  the 
development  of  female  voluntary  associations.  Insofar  as  the  Great 
Awakening  urged  women  to  lend  a hand  in  spreading  the  gospel, 
women  were  encouraged  to  assist  the  cause  in  novel  ways.  In  the 
second  and  third  decades  of  the  century  small  groups  of  purposeful 
women  began  to  appear  in  communities  across  the  Northeast. 
Although  there  was  some  variation  in  the  class  and  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  these  organizations,  most  were  comprised  of  young, 
unmarried  middle  class  women  from  Protestant  (generally  New 
England)  backgrounds.  And  the  overwhelming  majority  were  quite 
small,  generally  counting  no  more  than  a few  dozen  members  at 
anytime.  The  women  in  these  associations  devoted  themselves  to 
any  number  of  causes  related  to  the  spread  of  Protestant  influence 
and  humanitarian  improvement.  In  many  cases  their  activities 
revolved  around  raising  money  to  support  one  or  another  cause; 
missionary  work,  collegiate  training  for  local  ministerial  candidates, 
the  education  of  local  poor  children  and  similar  objects  occupied 
their  attention.  In  addition  they  also  conducted  self-improvement 
exercises  among  themselves,  reading  and  discussing  literary 


7 Barbara  Welter.  “The  Feminization  of  American  Religion,  1800-1860"  in  Mary 
Hartman  and  Lois  W.  Banner,  eds.,  Clio's  Consciousness  Raised:  New 
Perspectives  on  the  History  of  Women  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1974)  1 37-57; 
Mary  Ryan,  Womanhood  In  America  (New  York:  Watts,  1983)  125-30;  Carl  N. 
Degler,  At  Odds:  Women  and  the  Family  In  America  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Present  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980),  ch.  13;  Nancy  F.  Cott,  The 
Bonds  of  Womanhood:  "Woman’s  Sphere"  In  New  England,  1780-1835  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1978),  132-35. 
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works,  entertaining  speakers,  and  occasionally  even  sponsoring 
(or  co-sponsoring)  public  exhibitions.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  to 
give  young  women  access  to  public  affairs  in  a manner  never  before 
possible.  They  could  develop  critical  organizational  and  public 
speaking  skills  to  an  extent  unimagined  by  earlier  generations  of 
women.  Many  of  these  groups  maintained  small  libraries,  and 
encouraged  members  to  read  widely  and  to  follow  the  latest  trends 
in  literature  and  criticism.  They  helped  to  define  a female  culture  of 
learning  that  extended  beyond  formal  schooling  and  into  the  eve- 
ryday lives  of  young,  single  women.  This  was  a variety  of  female 
education,  moreover,  that  women  themselves  controlled.  The  ac- 
tivities of  these  groups  formed  the  basis  upon  which  a century  of 
female  voluntary  reform  agitation  was  established.® 

The  Second  Great  Awakening,  in  that  case,  had  a big,  al- 
though indirect,  effect  upon  women’s  education.  By  encouraging 
women  to  participate  actively  in  religious  and  humanistic  reform 
affairs,  the  revival  opened  a new  world  to  them.  These  activities,  of 
course,  made  a proper  education  all  the  more  imperative  for  young 
women.  And  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Awakening 
itself  was  in  part  a consequence  of  women  searching  for  a way  to 
employ  their  knowledge  and  abilities.  Whatever  its  causes,  how- 
ever, the  religious  enthusiasm  that  swept  the  country  in  the  opening 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  helped  to  dramatically  alter  the 
lives  of  women — widening  both  their  field  of  activity  and  their 
education.^ 


®See  the  discussion  of  these  societies  in  Mary  Ryan,  Cradle  of  the  Middle  Class: 
The  Family  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  1790-1865  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1981),  ch.  3. 

9jhe  best  brief  overview  of  this  is  provided  in  Kendall,  Origins  of  Modem  Feminism, 
ch.  3. 
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Women  and  Educational  Reform 

Athird  influence  on  the  development  of  women’s  education  in 
this  period  was  the  appearance  of  a generalized  reform  movement 
focusing  upon  the  issue  of  universal  education.  Although  related  to 
the  Great  Awakening  and  the  reform  impulse  it  initiated,  the  edu- 
cational reform  movement  was  more  broadly  secular  and  humani- 
tarian in  orientation.  In  regard  to  women’s  education,  the  impact  of 
this  reform  movement  preceded  the  clamor  for  improved  schooling 
associated  with  the  Common  School  Movement.  But  the  impulse 
behind  the  effort  to  improve  women’s  education  was  similar  to  the 
spirit  that  informed  the  Common  School  campaign.  In  both  in- 
stances the  aim  was  to  make  schooling  more  rigorous  and  effec- 
tive, to  increase  its  moral  value,  and  to  professionalize  the  teaching 
corps.  In  both  cases  education  was  seen  as  the  keystone  to  a host 
of  other  reforms.  And  in  each  instance  improved  schooling  was 
deemed  vital  to  the  continued  health  of  the  Republic.  In  many 
respects  the  campaign  to  establish  a better  education  for  women, 
however  small,  was  a precursor  to  the  educational  enthusiasm 
which  swept  the  country  in  the  1840’s  and  fifties.  Indeed,  without  a 
movement  to  see  women  better  educated,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
Common  School  agitation  would  have  been  as  successful  as  it 
was.^° 

The  nineteenth  century  movement  for  improved  women’s 
education  is  usually  dated  from  1821  and  the  establishment  of 
Emma  Willards’  Troy  Female  Seminary  in  Troy,  New  York.  The 
equivalent  of  a male  academy,  which  was  a widely  popular  institu- 
tion of  secondary  schooling,  Willard’s  Troy  Seminary  was  distinc- 


^ ^The  best  general  account  of  popular  school  reform  in  this  period  is  Carl  F.  Kaestle, 
Pillars  of  the  Republic:  Common  Schools  and  American  Society.  1790-1860 
(New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1983);  also  see  Lawrence  Cremin,  American 
Education:  The  National  Experience,  / 775-/876  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1980). 
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live  on  several  counts.  First,  because  of  its  relatively  generous 
initial  endowment,  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  could  charge  low 
tuition  rates,  permitting  young  women  from  middle  and  even  lower 
class  backgrounds  to  attend.  Secondly,  Emma  Willard’s  academy 
had  a purpose:  training  Republican  mothers  and,  most  especially, 
teachers.  This  attached  a new  vocational  end  to  women’s  educa- 
tion that  simultaneously  gave  it  moral  purpose  and  a measure  of 
financial  return,  however  meager.  Finally,  the  Troy  Female  Semi- 
nary was  managed  and  staffed  by  women.  This  was  a distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  schools  established  by  women  educational 
reformers  in  this  period.  Catharine  Beecher  and  Mary  Lyon  also 
became  well  known  women  educators  after  establishing  schools  in 
the  1 820’s  and  thirties.  At  the  same  time  that  these  women  sought 
to  make  female  education  serve  their  existing  social  roles  more 
perfectly,  they  also  sought  to  establish  new  roles  for  women  in  the 
changing  social  and  political,  order.  By  no  means  radicals,  women 
educators  in  this  period  aimed  both  to  preserve  the  existing  social 
and  political  order  while  they  augmented  the  power  of  women.  In 
establishing  her  academy  In  Troy,  Emma  Willard  marked  a trail  that 
many  others  would  follow. 

The  1 830’s  and  forties  witnessed  the  establishment  of  dozens 
of  other  women’s  academies  in  the  Northeast.  To  a large  extent  this 
movement  was  part  of  a general  wave  of  school  foundings  which 
has  led  to  this  period  being  described  as  the  “Age  of  the  Academy.” 
But  the  women’s  schools  were  distinctive  in  their  mission  to  prepare 
female  students  for  new  tasks.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
homemaking.  Catharine  Beecher,  probably  the  best  known  female 
educator  of  her  age,  established  her  reputation  with  the  publication 
in  1 843  of  her  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  which  demonstrated 


^ ^ Emma  Willard’s  career,  and  the  role  of  women  educators  at  this  time,  is  described 
in  Anne  Firor  Scott,  “What,  Then,  Is  the  American:  This  New  Woman?”  Journal 
of  American  History  65  (December  1978):  679-703. 
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how  middle  class  households  could  be  most  effectively  run.  In 
Beecher’s  view,  and  those  of  other  women  educators,  a woman’s 
most  essential  purpose  was  to  serve  her  husband  and  children.  By 
keeping  a clean,  warm  house,  preparing  the  best  possible  meals, 
and  carefully  monitoring  their  health,  she  believed  that  mothers 
guaranteed  the  physical  well-being  of  American  families.  Further- 
more, by  keeping  a busy  schedule,  maintaining  frugality  in  their 
everyday  accounts,  and  efficiently  organizing  their  activities,  Ameri- 
can mothers  taught  their  families  (particularly  their  sons)  important 
values.  Through  their  own  management  of  household  affairs, 
women  could  transmit  a sound  sense  of  discipline,  a calculated 
penuriousness,  and  a deeply  rooted  respect  for  order  and  authority 
to  their  children.  Of  course.  If  they  were  adequately  educated  as 
well,  women  could  also  teach  their  children  how  to  read,  to  appre- 
ciate history  and  literature,  and  perhaps  even  to  master  the  account 
book.  Catharine  Beecher  and  her  associates  promoted  women’s 
education  because  they  believed  it  to  be  a foundation  stone  upon 
which  future  generations  of  middle  class  Americans  would  be  built. 
More  than  a decade  prior  to  the  success  of  the  common  school 
campaign,  women  reformers  conceived  of  education  as  a critical 
element  in  the  continued  health  of  American  civilization.^^ 

The  other  purpose  of  women’s  academies,  of  course,  was  to 
train  women  to  become  teachers.  Again,  Catharine  Beecher  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  women  becoming  teachers.  This  was  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  women  were  to  serve  primarily  as 
wives  and  mothers.  Teaching  was  a task  for  young  women  in  the 
years  before  they  married.  And  it  was  a vocation  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  female  reformers  in  this  period,  called  for  essentially  the  same 
qualities  as  motherhood:  a nurturing  instinct  toward  children  (espe- 
cially younger  ones),  efficiency  in  organization,  and  the  ability  to 


12 Katherine  Sklar,  Catharine  Beecher:  A Study  in  American  Domesticity  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1973),  passim. 
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maintain  order.  Teaching  itself,  in  that  case,  became  a part  of  the 
preparation  to  be  an  effective  mother  for  many  middle-class  (and 
even  lower  class)  women.  A period  of  duty  in  a district  school  or 
two  was  often  taken  as  evidence  that  a young  single  woman  knew 
how  to  manage  children  and  (by  implication)  household  affairs  quite 
capably.  In  this  regard  teaching,  and  the  variable  period  of  formal 
education  that  necessarily  preceded  it,  may  have  supplanted  the 
colonial  domestic  apprenticeship  as  a rite  of  passage  for  certain 
groups  of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  growth  of  the 
female  teaching  force  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  another  section 
below,  but  by  the  1 850’s  most  middle  class  women  in  Massachu- 
setts probably  had  worked  for  some  period  of  their  lives  as  teach- 
ers. This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  a result  of  the  reform  campaigns 
then  changing  public  education.  But  the  movement  of  women  into 
the  teaching  force  in  large  numbers  signaled  an  important  change 
in  female  social  roles.  For  the  first  time  in  American  history  women 
were  given  responsibility  for  an  occupation  outside  the  home  which 
called  for  them  to  use  formal  education.^® 

The  employment  of  women  as  teachers,  of  course,  required 
the  new  vision  of  domesticity  shaping  women’s  lives  resulted  in 
near-universal  female  literacy  (at  least  in  Northern  states)  and 
encouraged  academic  achievement — within  certain  limits — ^for 
women.  One  reflection  of  this  was  the  proliferation  of  academies 
run  by  women  in  this  period.  Another  was  the  rising  levels  of  female 
literacy  recorded  in  the  Federal  censuses  by  mid-century.  The 
meaning  of  these  statistics  is  hard  to  determine,  but  high  levels  of 
female  literacy,  reaching  parity  with  male  literacy  in  the  Northeast 


There  is  a growing  literature  on  the  development  of  teaching  as  a profession  for 
women  in  the  nineteenth  century.  See  Geraldine  Joncich  Clifford, 
“Man/Woman/Teacher:  Gender,  Family  and  Career  in  American  Educational 
History"  in  Donald  Warren,  ed.,  American  Teachers:  Histories  of  a Profession  at 
Work  (New  York:  Macmillan  and  AERA,  1989),  293-343;  also  see  Richard 
Bernard  and  Maris  Vinovskis,  ‘The  Female  School  Teacher  in  Ante-Bellum 
Massachusetts,"  Journai  of  Sociai  History  10  (March  1977):  332-45. 
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by  1850,  was  probably  associated  with  generally  universal  female 
participation  in  popular  education.  This  meant  that  across  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  women 
began  to  attend  the  district  and  town  “common”  school  in  large 
numbers.  Indeed,  most  educational  historians  agree  that  by  mid- 
century girls  were  attending  school  at  the  primary  (or  pre-secon- 
dary) levels  in  numbers  generally  the  same  as  boys,  and  as  David 
Tyack  and  Elisabeth  Hansot  have  pointed  out,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  in  coeducational  settings. 

This  was  another  important  change  from  the  colonial  pattern 
of  women’s  education.  Whereas  girls  were  excluded  from  schooling 
virtually  altogether  during  much  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  by  1850  they  attended  primary  schools  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  males.  This  was  a revolutionary  development,  and 
underlay  the  rise  of  the  female  academies  at  this  time.  Yet  it  was 
accomplished  without  much  controversy  or  fanfare.  Because 
women  were  assigned  a critical  educational  role  in  the  home  in  the 
new  republican  social  and  political  order,  most  people  (and  particu- 
larly most  men)  apparently  believed  that  their  education  was  a 
virtue  rather  than  a potential  threat.  As  long  as  women’s  education 
was  restricted  to  the  district  or  common  school,  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  to  an  academy,  it  was  seen  as  complementary  to  their 
domestic  roles.  The  common  school,  after  all,  was  not  a college, 
and  did  not  generally  prepare  young  people  for  roles  of  real 
leadership  in  society.^® 


1 ^ David  Tyack  eind  Elisabeth  Hansot,  Learning  Together:  A History  of  Coeducation 
in  American  Public  Schools  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press),  chs.  1 , 2. 

Ibid.,  ch.  3;  Kaestle,  Pillars  of  the  Republic,  chs.  4,  5. 
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Informal  Education 

In  this  period  women’s  education  also  took  place  outside  of 
the  schoolroom.  Continuing  a practice  widely  observed  in  colonial 
times,  young  women  continued  to  contract  themselves  out  as 
apprentice  housekeepers  well  into  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  this  practice  seems  to  have  declined  with  each  suc- 
ceeding decade.  By  mid-century  it  was  unusual,  as  the  use  of  paid 
servants  became  ubiquitous  and  immigrant  women  flooded  the 
domestic  labor  market.  Domestic  work  gradually  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  women’s  training  with  lengthy  contracts  and  instead 
became  a form  of  casual  labor,  with  women  switching  employers 
according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  lives. 

The  function  of  the  domestic  contract  or  apprenticeship,  how- 
ever, was  fulfilled  in  part  by  a new  manner  of  preparing  women  for 
their  roles  as  wives  and  mothers.  Between  1 820  and  1 860  a large 
number  of  women  writers  appeared  on  the  American  scene,  pub- 
lishing novels,  short  stories,  and  essays  in  a variety  of  forums. 
These  “scribbling  women”  (to  use  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  term  for 
them)  wrote  for  a largely  female  audience  and  featured  domestic 
themes  in  their  work.  They  glorified  the  role  of  the  mother  in  family 
life,  depicting  it  invariably  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  female  accom- 
plishment and  satisfaction.  These  stories  served  as  counsel,  and 
warnings,  to  young  women  who  contemplated  making  a career 
outside  the  home:  a woman’s  place  was  by  her  hearth  and  caring 
for  her  husband  and  children.  Women  who  did  not  heed  that  advice 
invariably  suffered  tragic  circumstances  until  they  saw  the  light.^^ 


^®On  the  use  of  contracts,  with  educational  stipulations,  in  the  colonial  period,  see 
John  Rury,  “Imagining  Gender  in  Educational  History:  Themes  from  the  Lives  of 
Colonial  Women,"  Educational  Foundations  2 (Summer  1988):  53-56;  on  the 
transformation  and  development  of  domestic  service  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
see  David  Katzman,  Seven  Days  a Week:  Women  and  Domestic  Sendee  in 
Industrializing  America  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1981),  ch.  2. 
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Of  course  women  writers  also  concerned  themselves  with  the 
technical  side  of  housekeeping  as  well.  In  1 843  Catharine  Beecher 
published  her  household  manual,  A Treatise  on  Domestic  Science, 
and  it  immediately  became  a best  seller.  Several  similar  books 
appeared  across  the  next  two  decades,  as  reformers  worried  that 
young  women  were  not  getting  enough  training  in  household 
responsibilities.  The  women  who  read  these  volumes  learned  both 
about  technical  aspects  of  good  housekeeping,  but  they  also  were 
told  that  domestic  work  was  a sacred  responsibility  for  all  women 
to  fulfill.^® 

Thousands  of  women  read  such  books  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  if  most  did  not  fulfill  their  household  duties  perfectly, 
at  least  they  had  a clear  model  to  which  to  aspire.  Women’s 
magazines  also  proliferated  at  this  time,  the  most  successful  and 
best  known  being  Gode/s  Ladies’  Book,  and  emphasized  the 
same  themes.  One  historian  has  referred  to  the  battery  of  ideas 
represented  in  the  female  literature  of  this  time  as  a “cult  of  true 
Womanhood.”  As  such  it  was  a conservative  force,  sharply  restrict- 
ing female  roles  to  a domestic  norm.  But  it  may  also  have  been 
essential  to  preparing  women  for  the  carefully  defined  domestic 
role  most  of  them  would  play  in  nineteenth  century  society.^® 


1 7 See  the  excellent  and  thorough  discussion  of  these  women  writers  and  their  work 
in  Mary  Kelly,  Private  Woman,  Public  Stage:  Utersuy  Domesticity  in  Nineteenth 
Century  America  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1984),  passim. 

18|bid.,  ch.9. 

^ ® Barbara  Welter,  “The  Cult  of  True  Womanhood:  1 820-1860,"  American  Quarterly 
1 8 (Summer  1 966) : 1 5 1 -74. 
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Women’s  education  underwent  a dramatic  set  of  changes 
between  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War,  and  helped  prepare  women 
for  a new  set  of  roles  in  American  society.  The  Republican  ideology 
of  the  Revolution  held  that  women  had  a vital  task  to  perform  in  the 
education  and  political  socialization  of  their  children,  particularly 
their  sons.  With  the  advent  of  elected  government,  all  families  were 
to  become  atomized  educational  agencies,  with  women — and  their 
domestic  duties — ^at  the  center.  In  order  to  perform  this  role,  of 
course,  women  needed  to  be  educated,  and  it  appears  that  they 
enrolled  in  district  and  otherwise  “common”  schools  in  rising  num- 
bers across  the  early  nineteenth  century.  As  regarded  this  elemen- 
tary level  of  education,  women  were  as  well  schooled  as  men  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.^® 

Largely  concentrated  in  the  North,  the  mass  literacy  afforded 
by  ubiquitous  female  elementary  education  became  the  basis  for 
a distinctive  female  literature  in  this  period.  Women  writers  suc- 
ceeded partly  because  women  could — ^and  would — read  their  work. 
Similarly,  the  female  academies  relied  upon  the  common  schools 
to  send  them  young  women  who  could  read,  write,  and  perhaps 
calculate  a little.  The  growing  numbers  of  female  academy  gradu- 
ates, educated,  middle  class  women,  became  in  turn  an  important 
source  of  skilled  teachers  to  staff  the  schools  of  the  Common 
School  Reform  era.  No  doubt  they  also  contributed  much  in  the  way 
of  informal  education  as  well,  in  church  and  community  groups, 
their  own  female  societies,  and  most  of  all  in  their  own  families.  The 
education  of  women,  initiated  by  the  Revolution,  was  associated 
with  a wide  range  of  changes  in  women’s  lives  and  status.  Although 


20jyack  and  Hansot,  Learning  Together,  chs.  3,  4. 
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still  largely  restricted  to  the  “Domestic  Sphere,”  nineteenth  century 
women  were  entitled  to  a full  view  of  the  world  and  an  important 
role  In  the  transmission  of  fundamental  values.^^ 

Beyond  the  conservative  domestic  character  of  women’s  edu- 
cation in  this  period,  there  was  the  issue  of  feminism.  The  rise  of 
advanced  levels  of  education  for  women,  and  the  recognition  of 
their  ability  to  comprehend  and  act  on  intellectual  matters,  provided 
a window  of  opportunity  through  which  some  women  could  become 
involved  in  reform  politics.  In  the  ante-bellum  period  women  be- 
came interested  in  a variety  of  political  issues,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant undoubtedly  was  Abolitionism.  It  was  a short  step,  after  all, 
from  the  “natural”  female  propensity  to  nurture  and  care  for  others 
to  a humanitarian  sentiment  of  support  for  slaves  and  free  blacks. 
Women  became  active  in  the  Abolitionist  movement  by  utilizing 
their  literary  skills,  composing  and  circulating  petitions  against 
slavery.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  names  were  collected  on  such 
documents,  most  of  them  women’s,  before  they  were  submitted  to 
Congress.  The  Abolitionist  movement  itself,  of  course,  provided 
some  women  with  a practical  education  in  political  affairs.  Although 
thousands  of  women  became  active  supporters  of  Abolitionism, 
most  male  Abolitionist  leaders  refused  to  allow  women  to  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  movement.  Citing  Biblical  proscriptions 
against  female  political  activism,  male  Abolitionists  denied  a group 
of  American  women  admittance  to  the  World  Abolitionist  Conven- 
tion in  1 845.  It  was  this  incident  that  led  eventually  to  a convention 
for  Women’s  Rights  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York  in  1848.^^ 


For  discussion  of  Southern  women’s  lives  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  see  Anne  Firor  Scott,  The  Southern  Lady:  From  Pedestal  to  Politics, 
1830- 1930  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970),  part  1 ; on  differences 
between  women  in  the  North  and  South,  see  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  Within 
the  Plantation  Household:  Black  and  White  Women  of  the  Old  South  (Chapel 
Hill;  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988),  45-47. 

22catherine  Clinton,  The  Other  Civil  War:  American  Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Hew  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1984),  chs.  4, 5;  for  an  influential  early  essay. 
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There  is  little  direct  evidence  that  the  new  developments  in 
women’s  education  in  the  Post-Revolutionary  period  were  associ- 
ated with  the  appearance  of  the  nation’s  first  women’s  rights 
movement.  The  general  thrust  of  most  women’s  education  in  this 
period,  after  all,  was  quite  conservative.  Catharine  Beecher,  Mary 
Lyon,  and  other  respected  women  educators  believed  that  women 
belonged  in  their  homes,  caring  for  their  husbands  and  children, 
and  not  on  a speaker’s  platform.  Beecher  even  engaged  in  a lively 
exchange  of  letters  with  Angela  Grimke,  one  of  the  period’s  most 
vociferous  women  activists,  and  denounced  the  principle  of  female 
involvement  in  political  affairs.  This  advice  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, it  is  also  clear  that  most  of  the  women  who  occupied  roles  of 
leadership  in  the  Abolitionist  and  Women’s  Rights  movements  had 
benefitted  from  sound  educational  experiences.  Unlike  their  coun- 
terparts a century  earlier,  women  in  the  mid  1800’s  could  read  and 
write  easily,  they  could  draft  pamphlets  and  manifestos,  they  could 
manage  organizational  affairs,  and  many  were  effective  public 
speakers.  The  development  of  women’s  education  had  helped  to 
prepare  a generation  of  women  to  challenge  the  patriarchal  oppres- 
sion that  delimited  their  lives.  Without  the  critical  skills,  not  to 
mention  the  historical  and  social  perspective  that  women  gained  in 
schools  and  academies,  justified  in  consen/ative  terms,  the  modern 
Women’s  Rights  movement  probably  would  not  have  developed  as 
it  did  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  And  although  women’s  rights 
remained  popular  only  within  a select  strata  of  educated  women  for 
much  of  the  next  fifty  years,  it  became  an  educational  force  itself — 
contributing  to  a variety  of  forces  which  would  continue  to  transform 
women’s  education  well  into  the  twentieth  century.^^ 


see  Gerda  Lerner,  "The  Political  Activities  of  Anti-Slavery  Women,”  in  The  Majority 
Finds  its  Past:  Piacing  Women  in  History  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press 
1972),  112-28. 

23  For  an  account  of  the  feud  between  Grimke  and  Beecher,  and  the  general 
difficulties  of  female  activism  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  see  Gerda  Lerner, 
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The  Grimke  Sisters  from  South  Carolina:  Pioneers  for  Woman’s  Rights  and 
Abolition  (New  York;  Shocken  Books,  1967),  184-87  and  passim. 
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The  Scott  Twins  Go  To 
School,  1903-19ir 


James  M.  Wallace 
Lewis  and  Clark  College 


“It  is  perhaps  possible  to  discern  . . . some  essential  elements 
that  might  inform  attempts  to  synthesize  the  history  of  teaching: 
a primary  focus  on  the  teachers  themselves  that  seeks  to 
explain  their  motivations  and  daily  work;  a combination  of  a 
broad  demographic  view  of  the  teacher  population  with  the 
cultural  constructions  of  meaning  provided  by  the  life  histories 
of  the  teachers  themselves  . . . and  an  attempt  to  illuminate  the 
neglected  center  of  the  teaching  process,  instruction,  probing 
both  constancy  and  change  in  ways  of  teaching.”^ 


^ This  article  is  something  of  a chaiienge  to  the  author’s  historicai  objectivity,  since 
he  is  writing  about  his  mother  and  her  twin  sister,  Ethel  and  Edith  Scott.  Drafts  of 
chapters  of  a projected  book  about  the  twins  have  been  presented  at  meetings  of 
the  International  Society  for  Educational  Biography  and  the  Midwest  History  of 
Education  Society.  Another  wiil  be  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Educationai  Research  Association  in  spring,  1992.  The  author  thanks  Mary 
Guenther,  Christine  Tau,  and  Charles  Stones  for  their  heipfui  suggestions  on  a 
draft  of  this  article. 

^DavidTyack,  “The  Future  of  the  Past,"  in  Donald  Warren,  ed.,  American  Teachers: 
Histories  of  a Profession  at  Work  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1989),  410.  Various 
chapters  of  this  book  have  provided  helpful  background  for  this  article. 
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In  September,  1903,  the  Scott  Twins,  Edith  and  Ethel,  began 
their  formal  education  at  the  Pickering  School  in  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire.  The  youngest  children  in  a family  of  five  girls  and 
one  boy,  they  were  not  permitted  to  begin  school  until  they  were 
eight  years  old,  because  their  parents  had  let  an  older  sister, 
Beatrice,  start  school  early,  and  had  decided  that  the  experience 
had  not  been  good  for  her.  The  twins  walked  the  three  blocks  to 
school,  entered  the  building,  and  were  directed  to  a combined  first 
and  second  grade  room.  The  Pickering  School  was  a venerable 
three-story  structure,  constructed  in  1 820  of  old-growth  pine,  with 
hand-hewn  timbers,  hand-doweled  together.^  The  school  had  four 
teachers,  each  in  charge  of  two  grades,  with  as  many  as  forty 
students  in  a room.^ 

In  their  old  age,  neither  twin  could  recall  details  about  the  first 
two  grades,  but  Edith,  at  the  age  of  95,  wrote  that  “we  loved  going 
for  we  had  been  kept  home  for  a year.”®  Both,  however,  had  vivid 
memories  of  the  ne)d  two  years.  The  teacher  in  grades  three  and 
four  was  Maude  Cate,  a good  friend  of  the  twins’  mother.  Ethel 
recalled  that  Miss  Cate  “was  an  excellent  teacher."  She  began  each 
day  with  Bible  lessons,  and  had  students  memorize  some  of  the 
Psalms  as  well  as  poems  like  Longfellow’s  “Paul  Revere’s  Ride” 
and  ‘The  Village  Blacksmith. . . . She  also  took  us  on  walking  trips 
to  the  grist  mill  and  the  dam  and  the  lumber  plant  at  Wolfeboro  Falls 


^ Ethel  Rachel  Horne,  “Elementary  Schools,"  Granite  State  A/ews  (Wolfeboro,  NH: 
13  November  1964),  4. 

^Ethel's  notes  for  13  December  1910  and  5 June  191 1 from  her  1910-1 1 diary  said 
that  there  were  about  162  students  in  the  Pickering  School,  and  that  her 
eighth-grade  class  had  20  students,  10  boys  and  10  girls.  Ethel’s  1910  cind  191 1 
diaries  are  now  missing;  however,  in  her  old  age,  she  took  26  pages  of  notes  from 
the  diaries.  All  diaries,  notes,  letters,  and  interviews  referred  to  are  jn  the 
possession  of  the  author. 

®The  quotation  from  Edith  Scott  Tinker  was  written  on  an  early  draft  of  this  article 
in  April  1991. 
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[about  a mile  from  the  school]  and  we’d  study  nature  as  we  walked. 
She  told  us  about  rocks  and  trees  and  all  kinds  of  plants.”® 

Miss  Cate  wore  ankle-length  dresses  and  high-button  shoes 
and  walked  slowly,  with  a bad  limp.  Edith  recalled  that  “she  used 
to  stand  on  a chair,  pull  up  her  skirt  and  show  us  that  one  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other. . . . People  said  that  she  walked  like  a ship 
in  distress.”^  Miss  Cate  was  concerned  about  the  physical  health 
of  her  students  and  had  them  do  calisthenics,  standing  by  their 
desks  and  imitating  her  movements. 

After  two  years  with  Miss  Cate,  the  twins  moved  on  to  a big 
double  room  where  Alice  Given,  the  daughter  of  the  Baptist  minister 
at  Wolfeboro  Falls,  was  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacher.  Ethel 
described  her  as  “very  kind  and  a very  good  disciplinarian.”  The 
children  all  sat  in  pairs  in  double  seats  and  carried  on  the  usual 
activities  of  memorization,  recitation,  quizzes,  and  notebook-keep- 
ing. Ethel  saved  occasional  examples  of  her  school  work.  For 
Thanksgiving  of  her  fifth-grade  year  she  wrote  out  a program  for  a 
presentation  put  on  by  the  students.  On  the  cover  she  drew  a 
Pilgrim  man  carrying  a Bible;  the  program  itself  lists  fourteen 
activities,  including  a Thanksgiving  proclamation,  songs,  a recita- 
tion on  “The  First  Thanksgiving,”  and  the  Doxology. 

The  twins  made  little  illustrated  booklets  for  other  holidays  and 
kept  notebooks  with  quotations  such  as  “good  deeds  are  ever 
bearing  fruits.”  They  learned  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation (God  and  the  Bible  were  prominent  in  the  sample  sen- 
tences), wrote  out  musical  notations  for  songs,  and  copied  poetry 
dealing  with  patriotic  and  nature  themes,  love  of  mother,  and  other 
topics. 


®From  a taped  discussion  between  Ethel  Scott  Wallace  and  her  husband,  Clayton 
Morey  Wallace,  during  the  winter  of  1 980-1981 . Ethel  was  84  years  old  at  the  time. 
Unless  othenwise  noted,  material  in  this  article  comes  from  this  discussion. 

7 Interview  with  Edith  Scott  Tinker  and  her  daughter,  Janet  Tinker  Lewis,  1 May 
1991. 
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When  the  twins  were  in  the  sixth  grade,  Miss  Given  took 
advantage  of  the  election  of  1 908  to  teach  some  political  lessons. 
Just  before  the  election  she  required  the  students  to  memorize — 
and  quizzed  them  on — all  the  presidential  candidates,  including 
those  of  the  Prohibitionist,  Populist,  Independent,  and  Socialist 
parties.  Students  learned  the  procedures  which  a local  voter  would 
follow  in  the  polling  place,  as  well  as  the  names  of  local  officials 
who  handled  the  balloting.  After  Taft’s  election  Ethel  wrote  in  her 
notebook  the  following  bit  of  doggerel:  “Who  are  we?  Come  and 
see./We  elected  Billy  T./Way  from  Boston  safe  and  sound./Lodge 
was  glad  to  see  us  roundVDown  with  Hibbard,  ditto  graft./Give  us 
men  like  Billy  Taft.” 

The  students  learned  the  states  and  capitals  of  New  England, 
studied  formal  grammar,  answered  historical  questions  (“What 
Viking  with  a turned-down  collar/Fights  trusts  and  grafts  and  tainted 
dollar?”  The  answer:  Theodore  Roosevelt).  They  memorized  inspi- 
rational poems  (“Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
sun/Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done.”)  and  wrote  out 
Whittier’s  poem,  “School  Days.”  They  studied  American  history  in 
detail;  Ethel  wrote  five  pages  on  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Ethel  saved  two  handwriting  books  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Each  page  of  the  books  has  a small  line  drawing  of  a 
famous  person  with  a quotation  and  spaces  for  students  to  copy 
the  script.  Book  five  included  British  and  American  authors  (includ- 
ing two  women — Louisa  May  Alcott  and  George  Eliot).  Book  six 
featured  American  presidents  and  statesmen  and  ended  with  this 
message  to  pupils: 

By  reading  the  lives  of  the  great  men  pictured  in  the  copies  of 
this  book,  you  will  learn  much  that  will  be  a help  to  you  in 
choosing  and  following  out  your  own  vocation.  Remember  that 
a good  movement  handwriting  will  be  of  great  value  to  you. 
James  A.  Garfield  was  a good  penman  and  taught  a writing- 
school  to  help  pay  his  expenses  while  at  college.  When  you 
have  finished  the  year’s  work  in  this  book  you  should  keep  it 
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for  future  examination  and  comparison.  When  you  are  old  it  will 
be  a pleasant  reminder  to  you  of  your  school-days.® 

Ethel  faithfully  reproduced  the  neat  handwriting  in  the  books, 
starting  with  “A  loving  heart  is  the  truest  wisdom”  (Dickens)  and 
ending  with  a related  message:  “Let  not  the  foundation  of  our  hope 
rest  upon  man’s  wisdom"  (Franklin  Pierce). 

Ethel  kept  a diary  from  1 January  1909,  when  the  twins  were 
in  the  sixth  grade  with  Miss  Given,  through  31  December  1909, 
when  they  were  in  Miss  Fox’s  seventh  grade.^  A few  quotations 
from  the  diary  will  give  some  impressions  of  what  this  young  girl 
considered  memorable  in  her  schooling.  (Her  occasionally  creative 
spelling  and  grammar  have  been  preserved.) 

February  2:  “Miss  Given  feruled  Edgar  Low.  It  was  the  first 
time  I ever  saw  anyone  feruled.”^®  February  15:  ‘Today  we  had  a 
Valentine’s  party  at  school.  Edith  and  I each  got  eleven  valentines.” 
March  8:  “We  had  an  arithmetic  test  this  morning.  We  staid  in  at 
recess  to  finish  ours.”  March  12:  ‘Today  is  the  last  day  of  school  for 
two  weeks. . . . We  played  managerie.  We  each  had  a half  a stick 
of  gum.  Then  we  had  a slip  of  paper  with  a number  on  it  and  the 
name  of  some  animal  then  we  had  to  make  the  animal  out  of  the 
gum.  Then  we  put  the  animal  down  on  the  table  and  Miss  Given 
put  the  number  on  the  board  and  if  we  guessed  the  animal  we  put 
it  on  the  board.”  May  28:  ‘We  had  Memorial  Exercises  up  in  Miss 
Hutchin’s  room.  Miriam,  Edith,  Dorothy  and  I sang  a two  part  song. 
Miss  Holt’s  and  Miss  Cate’s  room  came  up.”  June  8:  “Had  three 
Exams  today  ...  in  Arithmetic,  Language,  and  Geography.” 


® The  Whitehouse  Educational  System  and  Natural  Movement  Method  of  Practical 
Writing,  5 and  6,  Parts  Two  (New  York:  Silver  Burdett,  1905);  the  quotation  is  from 
Book  VI,  p.  38). 

^The  diary  cover  says  Physician’s  Daily  Memorandum  for  1908,  but  Ethel  did  not  ^ 
use  the  diary  until  1909. 

1 0jo  “ferule”  means  to  spank,  usually  with  a stick  or  ruler. 
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The  twins’  teacher  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  Miss 
Alice  Fox,  who  was  also  the  principal.  In  the  seventh  grade  their 
report  cards  showed  that  they  took  a sizable  array  of  courses: 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Physiology,  Drawing,  and  Music.  They  received 
separate  grades  in  each  subject,  as  well  as  for  Effort  and  Deport- 
ment. Parents  were  kept  well  informed  about  student  progress, 
since  cards  were  sent  home  ten  times  during  the  year.  The  back  of 
the  card  had  a printed  note  from  the  superintendent,  which  con- 
cluded; “Visit  the  school,  consult  the  teacher  and  encourage  the 
child.”  The  twins  presented  their  cards  to  their  parents,  and  their 
father,  the  town  doctor,  usually  signed  them. 

Miss  Fox  emphasized  neatness  and  the  attractive  presenta- 
tion of  material  in  all  subjects.  Students  made  illustrated  booklets 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  included  in  them  quizzes,  spelling 
lists,  Bible  quotations,  health  vocabulary,  lists  of  antonyms,  geog- 
raphy terms,  grammar  exercises,  short  compositions,  and  care- 
fully-drawn maps  of  various  countries.  Students  learned  to  write 
music  on  printed  staffs,  and  wrote  out  the  music  to  ‘The  Flag”  and 
their  graduation  song  (with  seven  sharps!).  They  kept  notebooks 
with  poetry  (“We  Hail  the  Flag”),  physiology  information,  grammati- 
cal definitions,  and  the  answers  to  “Search  Questions.”  They  kept 
two  separate  notebooks  for  American  History,  beginning  with  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  and  going,  in  great  detail,  through  the 
Mexican  War. 

Ethel’s  diary  again  give  some  impressions  of  school  work  and 
activities:  September  7:  ‘Today  is  the  first  day  of  school.  Miss  Alice 
Fox  is  our  teacher  she  is  awfully  nice.  There  are  23  scholars  in  our 
grade  and  9 in  the  eighth.”  September  28:  “Edith  and  I staid  and 
did  our  Arith.  at  school  instead  of  bringing  it  home.”  September  29: 
‘Went  into  the  library  with  Edith  and  Miriam  to  hunt  up  search 
questions.  Clayton,  Frank,  and  Ransom  followed  us  in.”  [Clayton 
continued  to  follow  Ethel,  and  married  her  in  1 921 .]  October  1 : “Had 
a social  down  to  school.  The  school  was  lighted  by  Jack-o-lanterns. 
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Frank  Cronin  was  Edith’s  partner  and  Ransom  was  mine.”  October 
27:  ‘The  boys  have  got  a track  team  down  to  school.  They  have 
high  jumping,  quoit  throwing  and  racing.”  November  3:  ‘The  girls 
are  going  to  get  up  a track  team.  We  practice  jumping  every 
recess.”^  ^ November  4:  ‘The  girls  elected  their  captain.  Edith  is  one 
and  I am  the  other.”  November  5:  ‘The  class  read  ‘Three  Sunday’s 
in  a week.’  We  took  parts.  Harry  H.  was  my  father.  Charles  was  Rob 
or  the  boy  who  was  going  to  marry  me.  I was  Kate.  Ralph  was 
Smitherton  and  Harlan  Kelly  was  Captain  Pratt.”  November  9:  ‘We 
stay  after  school  almost  every  night  for  track.” 

November  12:  “I  was  looking  around  in  school  this  afternoon 
when  I should  have  been  studying  my  Geog.  and  I was  laughing  at 
Frank.  Miss  Fox  asked  what  I was  laughing  at  and  I said  Frank  and 
she  told  me  to  get  a chair  and  sit  beside  him.  I did.”  November  16: 
‘We  staid  after  school  to  practise.  All  the  scholars  had  to  sing  alone. 
Miss  Fox  told  Avis  L.  that  Edith  and  I sang  the  best  and  Ruby  Kent 
next.”  November  23:  “Frank  and  Herbert  came  up  just  before 
supper  to  do  our  examples.  They  came  up  again  at  about  seven 
and  staid  until  9.”  December  4:  ‘There  was  a teachers  convention 
down  to  school  and  Miss  Fox  asked  Edith,  Miriam,  Dorothy,  Hazel, 
Gladys  and  Myself  to  wait  on  the  people.” 

December  6;  “Dora  and  Louisa  came  dpwn  and  visited  school 
this  afternoon.  [Dora  was  a future  sister-in-law;  Louisa  was  an  older 
sister.]  We  had  a Geog.  match.  Edith  was  capt.  of  one  side  ...  I 
was  on  Harry’s  side.”  December  17;  “School  closed  for  two  weeks. 
Miss  Fox  gave  us  each  a pink.  [A flower.]  Miss  Fox  read  ‘The  Other 
Wise  Man’.”  December  19:  ‘The  school  choir  sang  Christmas 
songs  tonight.”  December  24:  ‘The  Xmas  consert  was  in  the 
church.  E and  I were  in  two  exercises  and  sang  a duet.” 


^ ^ This  is  consistent  with  findings  that  at  this  time  school  sports  were  usually  initiated 
by  students  rather  than  teachers.  See  David  Tyack  and  Elisabeth  Hansot, 
Learning  Together:  A History  of  Coeducation  in  American  Schoois  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1990),  193,  336-7. 
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The  twins  continued  with  Miss  Fox  during  their  last  year  at 
Pickering.  In  February,  1911  they  observed  another  example  of 
corporal  punishment  when  Miss  Fox  feruled  two  boys  for  throwing 
things  at  each  other  during  a singing  lesson.  She  feruled  a third  boy 
for  hurting  a smaller  boy  and  also  made  him  write  a note  to  his 
mother  about  the  incident. 

In  June  the  twins  attended  a school  musical  performance,  and 
Ethel  wrote:  “Miss  Fox  looked  perfectly  lovely — If  some  of  the  boys 
had  seen  her  they  would  act  a little  better  in  school.”  (An  interesting 
assumption — that  beauty  would  somehow  tame  the  savage 
beasts.)  The  twins’  elementary  education  ended  on  5 June  1911 
with  a graduation  program.  “Judge  Abbot  made  the  presentation 
speech.  Mamma,  Louisa  and  Beatrice  all  came. ...  Mr.  Moore  [the 
superintendent]  gave  a dandy  talk.”^^ 

Not  surprisingly,  Ethel  did  not  write  about  the  standard  school 
routines:  memorization,  recitation,  drill,  blackboard  work.  She  re- 
corded mostly  special  events  and  activities  like  tests,  plays,  games, 
and  teams.  But  the  impression  one  gets  from  this  diary  is  that  the 
twins  enjoyed  school,  that  they  took  pride  in  their  academic  work, 
that  the  teachers  were  kindly  and  fair,  that  corporal  punishment  was 
rare  (and  only  inflicted  on  boys),  and  that  relationships  between  the 
sexes  were  natural  and  comfortable. 

The  twins  were  beginning  a process  of  schooling  which  would 
lead  them,  in  1 91 9,  to  the  two-room  South  Wolfeboro  schoolhouse, 
where  they  would  teach  for  two  years  before  marrying  and  raising 
families.  Although  the  above  material  provides  background  for  the 
twins’  own  teaching  careers,  their  grammar  school  experience  had 
an  integrity  of  its  own,  apart  from  its  role  in  preparing  them  for  their 
future  work  as  teachers,  wives,  and  mothers.  School,  along  with 
family,  community,  and  church,  was  part  of  a web  of  significant, 
integrated  experiences.  The  twins  were  living  intense,  active  lives, 


I^Ethel's  notes  from  her  1910-1911  diaries. 
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and  from  the  recorded  evidence,  not  giving  much  consideration  to 
their  long-range  futures. 

But,  given  that,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  twins, 
as  the  youngest  members  of  an  educationally-oriented  family, 
might  occasionally  have  thought  about  becoming  teachers.  In 
1867,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  their  father  had  “hired  out  to  teach 
school  on  the  hill  [in  Dalton,  New  Hampshire]  at  one  dollar  a day” 
before  continuing  his  own  schooling.^®  Their  oldest  sister,  Mar- 
garet, had  graduated  in  1905  from  Plymouth  Normal  School  (where 
they  would  study  in  the  summer  of  1919)  and  was  teaching  in  the 
South  Wolfeboro  school  during  part  of  the  time  the  twins  were  at 
Pickering.  (The  twins  even  got  involved  in  Margaret's  preparations, 
by  making  Valentines  for  her  fifteen  students  in  1909.)^^  Their 
next-oldest  sister,  Beatrice,  had  begun  teaching  school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  before  going  to  Wellesley  College  to  resume  her  educa- 
tion. Beatrice  also  substituted  for  Maude  Cate  while  the  twins  were 
in  the  eighth  grade. 

In  any  case,  whether  they  were  already  thinking  about  teach- 
ing or  not,  they  were  receiving  informal  preparation  for  that  role. 
Only  eight  years  elapsed  between  their  graduation  from  Pickering 
and  their  teaching  in  South  Wolfeboro.  Those  years  were  spent  at 
Brewster  Free  Academy  and  the  University  of  Maine;  both  institu- 
tions reinforced  the  prevailing  assumptions  that  learning  was  hard 
but  interesting  work,  that  teaching  was  generally  didactic,  and  that 
learning  was  primarily  a process  of  memorization  and  recitation.^® 


Ethel’s  notes  on  her  father’s  diary  from  27  December  1867. 

Ethel’s  diary  for  12  February  1909. 

^^Ethel’s  notes  for  3 January  191 1 from  her  191 1 diary. 

^®See  Larry  Cuban,  How  Teachers  Taught:  Constancy  and  Change  in  American 
Classrooms,  1890-1980  {Hevi  York:  Longman’s,  1984).  The  twins’  experiences 
throughout  their  schooling  and  teaching  demonstrate  more  constancy  than 
change.  Chapters  one  and  three  of  Cuban  provide  a context  in  which  to  interpret 
the  twins’  experiences  and  those  of  other  young  women  who  became  teachers. 
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When  the  twins  taught  in  1919-1921,  they  inevitably  looked 
back  on  their  own  elementary  education  for  methods  and  models. 
They  knew,  both  from  family  and  school  experiences,  that  teaching 
was  a respectable,  useful,  socially-approved,  occupation  for 
women.  They  assumed  that  schooling  should  be  challenging, 
orderly,  pleasant,  varied,  and — ^to  the  degree  possible — non-puni- 
tive.  Ethel  never  saw  a student  feruled  until  half-way  through  her 
sixth-grade  year;  when  she  taught  in  South  Wolfeboro  there  was  a 
cherrywood  paddle  hanging  in  her  classroom  but  she  never  used 
it.  But  we  must  recall  that  the  twins  were  obedient,  agreeable, 
motivated  students  from  a respected  middle-class  family.  School 
may  have  felt  like  a less  benign  place  for  the  children  of  working- 
class  families.  (We  have  no  diaries  from  the  boys  who  were 
feruled!) 

The  twins  accepted  coeducation  as  a natural,  normal  part  of 
schooling.  Whether  coeducation  in  Wolfeboro  was  based  on  finan- 
cial, social,  or  ethical  considerations — or  some  combination  of 
these  factors — it  was  accepted,  it  worked,  and  it  was  not  chal- 
lenged.^® Coeducation  presented  many  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  to  interact  naturally  and  comfortably,  perhaps  providing  part  of 
the  mutual  understanding  that  lay  the  basis  for  long-term  success- 
ful marriages  for  some  of  them.^®  But  while  ostensibly  equal 
classroom  treatment  was  apparently  provided  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  twins  were  familiar  with  the  unequal  status  of  male  and 
female  adults  in  the  schools.  Throughout  their  careers  as  students 


^^Telephone  interview  with  John  Wiggin,  a former  student  of  Ethel’s,  30  April  1991 . 

^^Tyack  and  Hansot  explore  the  varied  motivations  for  coeducation  in  Learning 
Together.  Wotfeboro’s  educational  situation  was  more  like  that  described  in 
chapter  three,  “Coeducation  in  Rural  Common  Schools,”  than  thatin  chapter  four, 
“Urban  Public  Schools."  Even  if  there  had  been  a demand  for  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  it  would  not  have  been  economically  feasible  for  Wolfeboro  to 
have  them. 

^ 9 Both  twins  had  marriages  that  lasted  for  over  sixty  years. 
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and  teachers  they  worked  within  the  prevailing  pattern  of  male 
superintendents  and  female  teachers.^® 

They  also  learned  that  school  was  a place  for  religious, 
patriotic,  and  seasonal  celebrations.  Students  and  families  ex- 
pected that  teachers  would  organize  such  celebrations  and  invite 
the  community  to  attend.  Religion  of  a mild  Protestant  variety  was 
a natural  and  unchallenged  part  of  school.  Both  at  Pickering  and 
later  in  South  Wolfeboro,  school  opened  with  Bible  lessons  and 
psalms,  and  religious  references  were  common  in  materials  and 
activities. 

Patriotism  was  pervasive  in  both  schools.  Students  memo- 
rized patriotic  quotations,  wrote  essays  about  the  flag,  and  partici- 
pated in  national  celebrations.  When  the  twins  were  at  Pickering, 
the  memory  of  the  Civil  War  was  alive  in  the  minds  of  many  older 
citizens,  and  the  Spanish-American  War  had  occurred  very  re- 
cently. Veterans  of  both  wars  were  prominent  in  patriotic  activities 
in  school  and  community.  One  expression  of  patriotism  was  the 
effort  by  teachers  to  educate  students  about  politics.  Miss  Given 
taught  about  politics  during  and  after  the  election  of  1 908,  and  Ethel 
would  later  do  so  during  the  election  of  1920.^^ 

In  both  settings  there  was  substantial  emphasis  on  neatness 
and  order.  Students  were  expected  not  only  to  learn  the  content  of 
various  subjects  but  to  present  the  results  of  their  learning  in  an 
organized,  attractive  fashion. 

Having  taken  eleven  different  subjects  during  some  years,  the 
twins  shared  the  common  assumption  that  learning  came  in  dis- 
crete packages.  Only  rarely  did  a gifted  teacher  like  Maude  Cate, 


20por  an  explication  of  this  pattern,  see  David  Tyack  and  Elisabeth  Hansot, 
Managers  of  Virtue:  Public  School  Leadership  in  America,  1820- 1980 (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1982),  Part  II. 

21  Letter  from  Ethel  to  Clayton  Wallace,  2 November  1920. 

22-rhe  various  notebooks  and  folders  had  much  in  common  with  the  portfolios  now 
increasingly  used  in  assessment. 
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through  her  field  trips,  make  any  effort  to  integrate  subjects.  One 
of  Ethel’s  few  expressed  regrets  about  her  own  teaching  was  that 

23 

she  made  little  effort  to  integrate  subjects  like  English  and  history. 

The  twins  knew  that  teachers  were  expected  to  deal  with  a 
range  of  ages  and  abilities  in  their  classrooms.  Pickering  teachers 
had  a more  manageable  challenge,  with  only  two  grades  per  room, 
than  the  twins  would  later  have  with  four  grades  each.  However, 
the  Pickering  teachers  had  larger  classes  than  the  twins  later  did. 

The  twins’  own  grammar  school  experience  was  no  doubt  the 
most  influential  factor  in  shaping  their  own  later — and  similar — work 
as  teachers.  John  Rury  has  recently  written  that  “innovation  in 
instruction  is  especially  difficult  because  most  teachers  mold  their 
behavior  on  the  teachers  they  themselves  have  had.’’^^  Or,  to  put 
the  issue  more  positively,  as  the  optimistic  twins  might  have  done, 
they  would  have  shared  in  Erica  Jacobs’  recent  expression  of 
gratitude  to  her  teachers:  ‘Thanks.  When  I’ve  plowed  my  way 
through  school,  I will  teach  as  my  favorite  teachers  have  taught.’’^® 


23 Ethel  said  this  in  the  interview  noted  above.  One  of  her  other  regrets  was  that 
the  twins  did  not  get  more  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  South  Wolfeboro 
community. 

24  “TransformatiorT  in  Perspective:  Lawrence  Cremin’s  Transformation  of  the 
School,  History  of  Education  Quarterly,  31  (Spring,  1991):  74. 

25  Erica  Jacobs,  "Signals  Sent  Back,”  Teacher  Magazine  (November-December, 
1991),  55. 
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From  the  Editor 


It  is  with  pride  that  I assume  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  of  the  Midwest 
History  of  Education  Society  and  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Dayton,  Dr.  Ellis  Joseph,  in 
this  endeavor.  The  satisfaction  that  I feel  in  producing  this  journal  comes 
from  the  high  quality  of  the  papers  that  appear  in  these  pages.  They  are 
well  written,  carefully  reasoned,  and  scholarly.  At  the  same  time,  I wish 
to  recognize  the  capable  assistance  I received  from  the  editorial  board 
and  from  the  associate  editors,  Robert  Hanna  and  David  Lewis,  who 
worked  diligently  forming  address  lists,  translating  computer  disks, 
correcting  manuscripts,  and  proof  reading.  The  University  of  Dayton 
Printing  and  Design  set  the  format  of  the  journal  and  arranged  for  the 
printing.  They  were  pleasant  and  efficient  helpers. 

The  Journal  offers  an  important  outlet  for  mature  scholars  and  for 
students  beginning  professional  careers.  In  these  pages,  as  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  papers  of  all  types  appear  together  each  rein- 
forcing the  other.  The  articles  in  this  volume  come  from  the  1992  and 
1993  meetings  of  the  Society.  These  proceedings  are  combined  because 
unexpected  problems  in  the  transition  of  the  editorship  prevented  the 
timely  publication  of  the  1992  issue  of  the  Journal.  In  the  future,  the 
Journal  should  include  the  proceedings  of  that  year's  meeting  and  the 
quality  of  the  papers  will  remain  high. 


Joseph  Watras,  editor 
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The  Influence  of 
Educational  Policies 

. Charles  E.  Alberti,  Ph.D. 

on  tn0  History  or  SL  Bemidjl  state  university 

Bemidji,  Minnesota 

People:  Native  Americans 
in  Transition 


hen  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  "New  World,"  one  of  their 
goals  was  to  educate  and  Christianize  the  native  "savages" 
that  they  encountered.  Most  of  the  education  that  the  Native 
Americans  received  came  at  the  hands  of  missionaries.  Some 
statements  about  the  perspective  of  educating  the  Indian  people  during 
these  early  years  reflect  a somewhat  demeaning  attitude.  For  example, 
one  report  of  the  day  said  its  "educational  policy  ...  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  inferiority  of  the  great  mass  of  Indians  in  religion,  intelligence, 
morals,  and  home  life."’ 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  history  of  Native  Americans,  there 
needs  to  be  an  interwoven  discussion  between  the  chronological  oral  and 
written  traditions  from  the  periods  associated  with  this  group  of  people 
and  the  white  settlers. 

The  chronology  of  Indian  education  can,  according  to  Rhonda  Lankford 
and  James  Riley,  be  divided  into  eight  periods;  DTraditional,  prior  to 
1492;  2)Mission,  1492-1897;  3)  Treaty,  1776-1871;  4)  Allotment,  1885- 
1934;  5)  New  Deal,  1930-1950;  6)  Termination,  1950-1970;  7)  Self- 
determination,  1970-1980;  and  8)  Education  Today,  1980^present.^ 

The  Traditional  Period 

In  the  time  before  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Americas,  the  Native 
Americans  taught  their  children  using  folklore  and  legends.  This  was 
also  their  way  of  passing  on  the  knowledge  and  behaviors  of  their  society.^ 
During  the  Traditional  period,  education  was  a positive  force  in  Native 
American  lives.  The  purpose  of  this  traditional  education  was  to  prepare 
the  child  for  whatever  way  of  life  he  or  she  was  to  lead.  Perhaps  more 
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important  than  the  purpose  of  education  was  the  form  of  education.  The 
people  brought  about  the  unity  of  tribal  life  through  visual  memories 
and  personal  dreams,  songs  and  tales.  Native  people  used  oral  tradition 
(storytelling).  The  stories  were  looked  upon  as  a tool  for  educational 
purposes,  and  in  this  education  explicit  content  was  learned  and  the 
rules  for  behavior  and  belief  were  shared.  This  tradition  covered  every 
aspect  of  life.  The  children  learned  that  through  patience  and  watching 
they  would  acquire  the  skill  perfectly,  and  then  they  would  try  it  them- 
selves, but  only  when  it  could  be  done  to  perfection;  it  was  in  this  way 
the  children  learned  the  necessary  skills  to  aid  them  in  their  everyday 
lives  of  survival.  Education  was  more  casual,  informal,  and  unstructured 
than  that  of  the  dominant  society.^ 

From  quoting  their  oral  history,  to  teaching  their  children  the  culture 
and  discipline,  to  setting  appropriate  boundaries  for  behavior  within  a 
tribal  system,  to  telling  stories  just  for  the  pure  enjoyment,  storytelling 
was  the  education  of  the  people.  These  stories  were  the  people  themselves. 
They  were  a rational  way  of  explaining  the  way  the  people  were  and 
about  the  things  around  them. 

Stories  and  legends  often  had  highly  s)mibolic  meanings  and  involved 
intricate  relationships.  To  teach  these  complex  concepts,  symbolism, 
anthropomorphism,  animism,  and  metaphor  were  extremely  effective 
and  sophisticated  methods. 

This  traditional  form  of  education  has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  is  still  the  basis  for  Native  American  learning  styles. 
However,  this  positive  force  was  nearly  terminated  during  the  ensuing 
generations  because  it  was  not  thought  to  be  of  merit,  because  it  was 
different,  and  just  because  it  was  Indian. 

Mission  Period 

During  the  Mission  Period,  education  was  a concern  of  missionaries 
representing  various  religious  denominations.^  These  missionaries  at- 
tempted to  transform  Indian  education.  This  systematic  destruction  of 
Native  culture  and  identity  through  the  educational  system  has  a long 
history  in  North  America,  and  the  methods  of  education  changed  little 
over  time.  Assimilation  remained  the  dominant  approach  used  by  author- 
ities. The  early  civil  and  religious  authorities  worked  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Native  people  of  North  America  were  without  religion  or  that 
they  were  pagans  or  devil  worshippers.  The  missionaries  set  up  rudimen- 
tary schools  to  teach  the  Indians  basic  tenants  of  Christianity,  elementary 
reading  and  writing,  prayers,  hymns,  and  a few  trades  and  agricultural 
skills.  Schooling,  however,  meant  more  than  just  teaching  new  skills.  It 
was  to  be  a major  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Native  culture  and 
for  grooming  the  Native  population  for  a lower  place  in  society. 
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Among  various  educational  approaches  used  by  early  missionaries 
were  those  that  attempted  to  remove  Indian  children  from  their  families 
and  communities.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  facilitate  the  assimilation 
process  by  separating  the  children  from  their  cultural  roots.  Generally, 
the  mission  school  of  this  period  had  little  influence  in  the  lives  of  Indian 
people.  Most  of  the  schools  operated  briefly  and  met  with  little  success. 
Nevertheless,  seeds  were  planted  for  the  future  efforts  to  transform 
Indian  education.^ 

In  1802,  Congress  passed  a bill  to  provide  money  to  "promote  civiliza- 
tion." In  1819,  President  Monroe  received  congressional  sanction  to  employ 
teachers  to  teach  Native  Americans  agricultural  techniques  and  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.^ 

Treaty  Period 

The  traditional  Indian  education  drastically  changed  when  the  U.S. 
government  made  numerous  agreements  with  sovereign  tribal  govern- 
ments. These  agreements  were  inspired  by  a desire  to  acquire  Indian 
lands.  Education  was  a function  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy.®  Under  this 
policy  these  things  happened:  first,  the  Indian  tribes  were  thought  of  as 
separate  nations  and  dealt  with  by  treaties;  second,  as  a separate  nation, 
the  internal  affairs  of  an  Indian  tribe  were  the  responsibility  of  the  tribal 
authorities  and  were  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  states;  and  third, 
relations  between  nations  were  to  be  handled  by  the  Federal  government 
and  not  by  the  state.^ 

The  United  States  citizenry  wanted  to  secure  the  possession  of  Indian 
land  and  natural  resources.  The  role  of  the  Federal  government  reflected 
this  desire  in  its  handling  of  the  treaties.  The  Native  Americans  wanted 
the  assurance  of  their  survival  in  the  matters  of  health,  welfare,  commu- 
nity life  and  education  of  their  children. 

In  1842,  the  government  created  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (B.I.A.). 
Its  education  policy  was  an  extension  of  Indian  policy  in  general,  i.e., 
forced  assimilation  and  expropriation  of  Indian  land.  The  goal  was  to 
undermine  their  culture  by  uprooting  them  from  their  homes  and 
imposing  a different  educational  process.’® 

Under  the  United  States,  the  role  of  the  religious  organizations  would 
be  the  basis  of  bringing  "civilization"  to  the  Indians,  and  education  for 
Indians  was  left  largely  to  the  churches  until  the  end  of  the  "treaty  period" 
in  1871.  Teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  was  considered  part  of  the 
"civilization"  and  "education"  process."  Denial  of  certain  educational  and 
cultural  rights  became  an  acceptable  part  of  government  policy.  Indian 
culture  and  education  were  totally  ignored.  Because  of  this,  the  conflict 
between  government  policy  and  Indian  education  only  increased. 
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Allotment  Period 

By  the  1880's,  a different  view  was  evolving  by  the  U.S.  government, 
that  Indians  should  be  incorporated  rapidly  into  American  society, 
whether  they  desired  it  or  not.  The  Dawes  Act  of  1887  and  the  Curtis  Act 
of  1898  formally  defined  the  means  for  achieving  this,  expanding  on 
earlier  directives  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  aimed  at  the  complete 
replacement  of  Indian  cultures.  The  Dawes  Act  gave  160  acres  to  each 
family  head  and  80  acres  to  both  single  persons  over  eighteen  and 
orphans  under  eighteen.’^ 

Several  events  occurred  during  this  period,  shedding  further  light  on 
government  policy  as  it  relates  to  the  conflict  between  school  and  the 
Native  American  community.  First,  the  territories  covering  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  were  admitted  as  states. 
Second,  the  allotment  act  had  begun  to  take  effect,  transferring  millions 
of  acres  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  Indians  by  treaty  into  the  hands 
of  non-Indian  farmers,  ranchers,  and  timber  companies.’^  Indian  families 
were  separated  as  they  were  relocated  on  allotments,  and  adults  were 
taught  to  be  farmers  while  children  were  sent  to  day  or  boarding  schools. 
The  establishment  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  1879  marked  a new  era 
in  Native  American  education  and  began  the  boarding  school  tradition.’^ 
These  schools  were  staffed  by  non-Indian  people  who  were  not  expected 
to  encourage  Indian  children  to  further  their  education.  Boarding  schools 
had  become  a way  of  life  for  many  Indian  youth.  Two  aspects  of  an  Indian 
boarding  school  were  a military  discipline  and  a climate  of  deculturalization. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  made  a serious  attack  on  the  use  of  Indian 
languages  in  schools,  and  by  1990  the  languages  were  proscribed  on 
entire  reservations.  This  caused  a severe  social  disorganization  for  the 
Indian  family.  Many  families  resisted  the  assault  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  their  lives  by  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Congress 
responded  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  withhold  food  or 
subsistence  from  those  Indian  families  whose  children  did  not  attend. 

The  boarding  school  system  came  under  criticism  by  elements  of  the 
government  itself,  but  not  until  much  later.  In  1926,  the  Brookings 
Institute  launched  an  investigation  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Federal 
government.  The  educational  sections  of  the  report  were  under  the 
direciton  of  Lewis  Meriam  of  The  University  of  Chicago.  The  Meriam 
Report  of  1928  exposed  the  poor  conditions  in  the  boarding  schools. 

The  Report  found  the  schools  not  only  to  be  overcrowded,  but  also 
unsanitary;  moreover,  the  children  were  undernourished,  overworked, 
and  severely  disciplined.  As  a result  of  the  Meriam  Report,  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934  was  passed,  which  stated  that  Indians  should 
not  be  coerced  into  discarding  their  cultural  traditions.’^  The  passage  of 
this  Act  might  have  paved  the  way  for  Native  Americans  to  restore  the 
positive  influences  of  early  Indian  education  had  it  not  been  for  the 
events  that  occurrred  during  the  following  period. 
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The  New  Deal  Period 

In  1934  the  Wheeler-Howard  and  Johnson-O'Malley  Acts  were  passed 
by  Congress.  The  Wheeler-Howard  Act  provided  a basis  for  formalizing 
tribal  self-government  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  Act  also  clarified  the  powers  of  reservation  governments. 
The  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
contract  with  States  to  provide  education,  agricultural  assistance, 
medical  services,  and  social  welfare  services  to  Indians. 

During  the  1930's,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Harold 
Hickes  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  John  Collier  provided  strong 
leadership  in  an  ambitious  effort  to  shape  a "new  deal"  for  American 
Indians.^^  Under  this  administration.  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Reorga- 
nization Act,  defining  a new  type  of  Indian  policy.  It  aimed  to  reverse 
the  affects  of  the  Allotment  Act  and  the  numerious  B.I.A.  regulations 
designed  to  force  cultural  assimilation.  The  provisions  of  the  B.I.A.  were 
far-reaching  in  their  implications  regarding  the  place  of  Indians  as  an 
ethnic  group  in  American  society.^^ 

John  Collier's  adminstration  also  sought  to  define  new  goals  for  the 
federally  administered  school  system.  Day  schools  on  the  reservations 
were  emphasized  over  boarding  schools.  In  both,  an  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  content  of  teaching  so  that  Indian  cultures  were  dealt  with 
positively  rather  than  ignored.  These  changes  also  included  the  teaching 
of  Indian  languages  and  culture,  adult  basic  education,  and  training  of 
Indian  teachers.  These  types  of  changes,  however,  were  not  popular 
with  Congress,  and  there  was  little  change  in  the  schools  by  1945,  when 
Collier  resigned  in  frustration.^® 

Termination  Period 

Cultural  termination  became  the  sanctioned  policy  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
when,  in  1944,  a House  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  offered  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  "the  final  solution  to  the  Indian  problem."^^ 

The  Committee  felt  real  progress  would  be  made  only  when  Indian 
children  of  elementary  school  age  were  again  taken  from  their  homes 
and  placed  in  boarding  schools,  deeming  that  the  goal  of  Indian  educa- 
tion making  the  Indian  child  a better  American  rather  than  simply  a 
better  Indian.  By  1954,  ten  termination  bills  were  introduced.  Fortu- 
nately, this  period  ended  in  1958  when  Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  Seaton 
announced  the  end  of  a formal  termination  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  fear 
of  termination  threatened  Native  Americans  throughout  the  1960's. 

With  the  assistance  of  civil  rights  activists,  Indian  educators  became 
increasingly  active  during  the  1960's.  They  began  to  recognize  the  need 
for  unity.  The  National  Indian  Education  Association  was  formed  in  the 
late  60's,  while  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  Schools  organized  in 
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1971.  At  the  same  time  there  were  radical  groups  forming,  such  as  the 
American  Indian  Movement  in  1972  that  took  over  the  B.I.A.  headquar- 
ters building  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  villages  of  Wounded  Knee.2° 

Under  President  Johnson's  administration  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  enacted.  This  gave  Indians  the  opportunity  to  control  their  own 
governments  and  programs.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  was  also  enacted.^’  It  provided  funds  for  improving  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children;  however,  Indian  education  was 
still  highly  vulnerable  to  outside  political  pressure.  The  events  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  again  revived  the  potential  for  Indian  control  of 
their  education.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  terminated  in  the 
early  1970’s,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  formulated  continued.^ 

Self-Determination  Period 

During  President  Nixon's  administration,  the  new  policy  was  to  allow 
Indian  people  to  control  their  tribal  destinies.  On  July  8, 1970,  Nixon 
announced  a new  policy  whereby  "Self-determination  among  Indian 
people  can  and  must  be  encouraged  without  the  threat  of  eventual 
termination  ...  To  strengthen  the  Indian  sense  of  community  autonomy 
without  the  sense  of  community  ...  we  must  assure  the  Indian  that  he  can 
assume  control  of  his  own  life  without  being  separated  involuntarily 
from  the  tribal  group."^^ 

During  this  period  other  events  were  enacted  which  allowed  for  better 
Indian  policies:  The  Indian  Education  Act  which  provided  Federal  funds 
for  Indian  Education;  job  opportunities  within  the  B.I.A.  which  gave 
Indian  preference;  and  the  B.I.A.  "Project  Tribe"  program,  which  invited 
particular  tribes  to  become  entirely  responsible  for  their  school  program 
and  to  arrange  for  an  Indian  "takeover"  on  a contractual  basis.  A set  of 
guidelines  was  developed  for  the  transfer  of  Bureau  Schools  to  local 
Indian  boards  of  education  and  a national  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Committee  to  Bureau  Schools  was  established.^'*  For  the  first  time  since 
the  time  of  contact,  Indians  had  direct  input  in  the  educational  programs 
of  their  children.  The  potential  for  Indian  control  of  Indian  education 
was  never  greater. 

Education  Today 

Native  American  Education  is  currently  in  a growth  period.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  increased  programming  for  Native  American  people  and 
in  increases  in  Native  American  content  in  the  curriculum.  This  growth 
period  is  accompanied  by  the  surge  within  Indian  communities  to  main- 
tain their  identities  and  to  make  efforts  to  regain  control  of  their  lives. 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  Indian  education  has  made 
progress.  Many  Native  Americans  have  become  educators,  curriculum 
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has  been  developed,  and  new  research  in  Indian  education  has  occurred. 
These  changes  are  the  result  of  concentrated  efforts  by  Indian  educators 
to  solve  the  overwhelming  problems  of  Native  American  education. 

When  reviewing  the  historical  foundation  of  Indian  education,  one  can 
see  how  these  events  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  autonomy 
that  Indians  once  had  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Despite  some 
gaiiis  in  control  of  Indian  education,  it  is  apparent  that  the  quality  of  this 
education  is  still  not  what  is  possible. 

Pubhc  schools  have  come  a long  way  in  recent  years  to  include  cur- 
riculum on  Indian  culture  and  language.  This  has  been  a result  of 
pressure  from  Indian  educators  and  leaders.  However,  problems  still 
exist.  Some  of  the  major  obstacles  Indian  education  is  up  against  today 
are  cultural  and  value  clashes,  poverty,  curriculum  and  textbook  bias, 
and  lack  of  Indian  teachers  and  support  staff. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not 
the  only  agency  that  assists  Native  Americans.  Over  the  years  Native 
Americans  have  come  to  participate  in  a wide  variety  of  social  service 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
other  agenices,  some  of  which  are  state  funded.^ 

Native  Americans  today  look  with  great  interest  upon  each  Presiden- 
tial election.  History  has  taught  them  not  to  trust  what  has  been,  but 
what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  next  administration.  Will  governmental 
decisions  allow  them  to  be  a collective  whole  and  rekindle  their  values 
and  culture,  or  will  the  government  take  steps  to  overturn  the  progress 
Native  Americans  have  made  in  reclaiming  their  identity? 
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Things  Beyond  Us: 

A Freirean  Analysis 

Lucy  F.  Townsend 

of  Jane  Addams'  ^ m- 
Seminary  Education 


ew  American  women  have  received  the  number  of  accolades 
that  have  been  bestowed  on  Jane  Addams.  The  subject  of 
numerous  laudatory  articles  and  children's  books,  she  was 
hailed  as  a leading  American  Progressive  social  reformer  and 
was  often  compared  to  Joan  of  Arc.  She  was  perhaps  best  known  for 
founding  and  developing  the  influential  settlement  house,  Hull  House  of 
Chicago,  where  she  and  her  colleagues  worked  to  liberate  immigrants 
living  in  the  urban  ghetto  from  class-based  oppression.  They  were  also 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  both  laws  limiting  the  working  hours  of 
women  and  children  and  other  legislation  to  prevent  their  exploitation. 
Addams  lectured  widely  and  wrote  ten  books  and  some  five  hundred 
articles.  In  1931,  after  working  for  years  in  the  cause  of  international 
passivism,  she,  along  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Jane  Addams  slipped  into  obscurity  after  her  death  in  1935,  but  in 
recent  years  she  has  become  the  subject  of  a plethora  of  scholarly  articles 
and  books.  While  most  historians  have  focused  on  her  career,  a few  have 
examined  her  education  at  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  Rockford, 

Illinois,  the  school  from  which  she  received  her  B.A.  in  1882.  Generally, 
they  have  placed  the  seminary  in  the  context  of  the  larger  nineteenth 
century  female  seminary  movement  characterized  as  Puritan,  domestic, 
and  conservative.  Viewed  from  this  perspective,  Rockford  Seminary  was 
a repressive  institution  which  Addams  resisted  individually  and  hero- 
ically.’ More  recently  scholars  have  begun  to  view  the  rigorous  women's 
institutions,  such  as  Rockford,  as  moderately  enlightened  schools  where 
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gender  inequalities  were  resisted  by  women  faculty  and  students.^  These 
scholars  have  focused  primarily  on  group  resistance.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rockford  Seminary,  the  middle  class  faculty  and  students  have  been 
viewed  as  Collaborating  in  a successful  struggle  against  the  all-male 
board  of  trustees  to  gain  something  of  the  status  of  their  brother  institu- 
tion, Beloit  College,  eighteen  miles  away  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  What  is 
still  missing  from  the  Rockford  analysis  is  an  adequate  conceptualization 
of  the  dynamics  which  fostered  group  resistance. 

In  the  1960s,  a powerful  conceptualization  of  resistance  to  oppression 
was  articulated  by  Brazilian  educator  Paulo  Freire.  Freire's  philosophy  of 
liberatory  education  has  had  a profound  influence  on  literacy  programs 
throughout  the  world  and  has  laid  the  foundation  for  what  is  called 
critical  pedagogy  in  the  United  States.  This  essay  explores  the  seminary 
women's  discovery  of  their  voices,  their  increasingly  radical  dialogue, 
and  their  engagement  in  liberatory  action.  In  addition,  it  examines  the 
role  of  the  seminary  ethos  in  the  development  of  these  radicalizing 
activities. 

Finding  a Voice 

Paulo  Freire's  philosophy  and  practice  evolved  out  of  his  literacy 
work  with  impoverished  Brazilian  adults  who  had  been  denied  even  the 
most  rudimentary  education.  His  experiences  between  1948  and  1963  led 
him  to  envision  the  world  divided  into  two  categories:  subjects  and 
objects.  Freire  defines  subjects  as  those  having  power,  prestige,  and 
privilege;  objects  are  those  who  are  means  to  the  subjects'  ends.  For 
Freire,  this  uneven  distribution  of  power  is  intolerable.  He  believes  that 
the  oppressors,  corrupted  by  privilege,  cannot  free  or  empower  the 
oppressed.  However,  the  oppressed  can  and  must  free  both  themselves 
and  their  oppressors.  To  begin  this  transformation,  the  oppressed  must 
reject  the  world  as  interpreted  by  their  oppressors,  and  "name"  it  for 
themselves.  For  Freire,  to  "name  the  world"  is  to  identify  contradictions 
in  a given  situation  which  prevent  the  oppressed  from  developing 
autonomy.  In  this  way,  the  oppressed  "unveil"  societal  structures  that 
prevent  their  development  and  attribute  their  powerlessness  and  pov- 
erty to  these  structures  rather  than  to  their  own  personal  failures.  Find- 
ing a voice  to  "name  the  world"  is  the  first  step  in  developing  a critical 
consciousness  capable  of  sustaining  continuous  cultural  revolution.  This 
revolution  is  the  process  by  which  the  oppressed  become  Subjects, 
actively  engaged  in  their  society's  political  and  historical  processes.  In 
Freire's  ideal  world,  no  one  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  object.^  In  the  real 
world  of  ninteenth  century  Rockford  Seminary,  women  were  relegated 
to  object  status. 
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Anna  Peck  Sill  founded  Rockford  Female  Seminary  in  1849  to  provide 
advanced  educational  opportunities  for  women  of  every  social  class 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  gender,  had  been  denied  all  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary literacy  skills.  She  never  used  Freire's  terminology  of  oppres- 
sion. She  did  say  that  only  men  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  advanced 
education  and  that  women  had  been  denied  a fundamental  right  to  do 
the  same.  Women  needed  this  opportunity,  she  argued,  in  order  to 
evangelize  and  uplift  their  families,  their  local  communities,  and  the 
world  .■*  When  she  arrived  in  Rockford,  she  had  a diploma  from  an 
unprestigious  female  seminary  in  frontier  New  York  and  little  to  fall 
back  on  should  her  women's  seminary  fail.  Through  her  personal  and 
professional  contributions  she  garnered  considerable  support  from  the 
local  community. 

Hoping  to  gain  long-term  financial  stability  and  institutional  perma- 
nence, she  relinquished  some  of  her  autonomy  by  affiliating  with  a 
group  of  Presbyterian-Congregationalist  ministers  and  civic  leaders  who 
had  recently  founded  Beloit  College  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  These  men 
formed  a board  of  trustees  for  Rockford  Female  Seminary  and  elected 
one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  president  of  the  board.  Although  the 
president  of  Beloit  College  also  served  as  president  of  the  Beloit  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rockford  trustees  did  not  allow  Sill  to  be  a board 
member  or  even  to  attend  meetings  without  an  invitation. 

Such  gender  inequalities  were  not  unusual.  Women  could  not  vote  in 
local  or  national  elections.  They  could  not  hold  political  office.  Married 
women  lacked  the  legal  right  to  buy  and  control  property,  their  wages 
belonged  to  their  husbands,  and  they  were  required  by  law  to  reside 
wherever  their  husbands  lived.  Women  were  barred  from  lucrative 
occupations  and  were  usually  paid  around  one-half  the  wages  of  men. 
They  were  not  admitted  into  most  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  if 
they  acquired  any  formal  instruction  it  was  usually  limited  to  a smatter- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  were  censured  for  speaking 
in  public  meetings;  it  was  argued  that  such  activity  was  masculine  and 
antithetical  to  woman's  nature.  Women  could  sing,  recite  poetry  or  play 
a musical  instrument,  but  they  could  not  take  part  in  debates  because 
they  were  seen  as  incapable  of  expressing  original,  carefully  reasoned 
arguments.^ 

But  do  such  inequalities  indicate  oppression?  Freire  addressed  gender 
inequalities  first  in  the  1970s  and  more  fully  in  the  1980s.  At  a retreat  in 
1979,  he  said  that  after  the  publication  of  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  he 
had  received  a number  of  letters  from  feminists  all  over  the  world  who 
objected  to  the  exclusion  of  gender  from  his  analysis.  Freire  responded, 

"I  wrote  this  book  as  a man  with  the  ideology  of  a man  inside  of  me. 
Since  I received  these  letters,  I think  about  men  and  women  as  human 
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beings."^  He  also  stated  that  gender  was  not  as  important  an  issue  as 
class.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  however,  issues  of  gender  and  race  had 
gained  a more  prominent  place  in  his  philosophy.  “If  we  really  want  to 
reinvent  society  in  order  for  people  to  be  more  and  more  free,  more  and 
more  creative,"  he  said,  “this  new  society  to  be  created  by  men  and 
women  cannot  be  racist,  cannot  be  sexist."^  A society  is  oppressive  when 
it  grants  privileges  to  one  group  on  the  basis  of  gender  while  denying 
them  to  another. 

One  key  privilege  granted  to  the  male  trustees  of  Rockford  Female 
Seminary  and  denied  the  women  was  public  “voice."  In  the  early  years 
of  the  seminary,  the  trustees  served  as  mouthpieces  for  the  seminary 
women  at  most  major  academic  occasions.  They  delivered  commence- 
ment addresses  and  spoke  in  the  local  and  eastern  churches  on  the 
school's  behalf.  They  even  suggested  that  a trustee  deliver  the  seminary 
women  students'  commencement  essays,  rather  than  allowing  the 
students  to  deliver  their  compositions  themselves.  This  was  perhaps  the 
first  occasion  when  the  students  found  their  own  voices  in  rebellion 
against  male  hegemony,  and  their  threat  to  boycott  the  ceremony  re- 
sulted in  their  first  successful  assault  on  male  dominance.®  By  the  time 
Jane  Addams  entered  the  seminary  in  1877,  the  students  had  expanded 
their  vehicles  and  topics  for  expression.  In  the  1850s  students  had 
established  two  literary  societies,  and  in  the  early  1870s  they  began  to 
invite  the  Rockford  community  to  attend  their  debates.  They  published 
several  literary  magazines,  but  none  of  these  flourished  until  the  decade 
of  Jane  Addams's  arrival,  when  the  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine  was 
founded.  In  this  magazine,  the  students  and  faculty  found  an  increas- 
ingly radical  voice.  For  example,  they  questioned  why  seminary  women 
had  to  perform  domestic  duties,  when  Beloit  College  men  had  no  such 
chores.  They  wondered  if  amiability  is  a woman's  greatest  virtue.  And 
they  asked  why  women  were  not  able  to  vote.  While  the  students 
glorified  the  traditional  low-paid  work  of  missionary  and  teacher,  they 
also  proudly  reported  the  number  of  women  in  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  law.^ 

Addams  led  student  efforts  to  find  even  more  opportunities  to  express 
their  opinions  publicly.  While  her  efforts  to  hold  a public  German 
colloquy  were  unsuccessful,  she  was  instrumental  in  instituting  a 
number  of  other  public  performances  in  which  students  could  express 
their  views.  She  worked  toward  the  establishment  of  class  day  exercises 
and  a book  burning  celebration,  both  of  which  drew  large  crowds  from 
the  Rockford  community.  As  a junior,  she  represented  the  seminary  in  its 
efforts  to  join  the  Illinois  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Association  by 
attending  its  annual  meeting.  As  a senior,  she  was  editor-and-chief  of  the 
Rockford  Seminary  Magazine,  publishing  384  pages  of  copy  in  one  year. 
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Her  essay,  "Cassandra,"  appeared  in  a new  seminary  publication,  a 
collection  of  all  the  essays  of  the  graduating  class  of  1881.’° 

That  she  had  found  her  own  voice  was  perhaps  most  obvious  in 
Addams's  public  address  to  the  Rockford  community  as  president  of  the 
Class  of  1881.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  that 
students  had  presumed  to  hold  a class  exhibition  like  those  held  by  male 
college  students.  In  her  speech,  Addams  began  by  assuring  the  audience: 
"We  are  not  restless  and  anxious  for  things  beyond  us."  But  she  went  on 
to  say  that  while  in  the  past  women  were  educated  to  please  men,  now 
they  were  being  educated  to  develop  their  own  intellectual  power  and 
their  own  capacity  to  labor  in  the  marketplace.  "[Woman]  wishes  not  to 
be  a man,"  she  said,  "nor  like  a man,  but  she  claims  the  same  right  to 
independent  thought  and  action.""  While  Addams  reassured  her 
audience  that  she  did  not  intend  to  usurp  male  prerogatives,  she  also 
asserted  that  she  would  use  her  voice  and  her  life  as  she  saw  fit.  A 
Freirean  subtext  might  read;  The  oppressed  wishes  not  to  be  the  oppres- 
sor nor  like  the  oppressor,  but  claims  the  same  right  to  independent 
action  and  reflection. 

Developing  a Dialogue 

Another  key  element  of  Freire's  vision  for  liberatory  education  is 
dialogue.  Rather  than  dispensing  prepackaged  knowledge,  a process 
Freire  calls  the  "banking  method,""  the  teacher  initiates  a dialogue  with 
students  in  which  societal  problems  are  posed  and  examined  critically. 
Dialogue  implies  co-learners  who  create  new  knowledge,  as  opposed  to 
students  who  receive  pre-collected  and  pre-interpreted  knowledge.  "The 
pleasure  of  living  is  not  studying  the  world,"  he  said,  "but  in  creating  the 
world.""  It  is  dialogue  that  makes  this  creation  possible;  true  dialogue, 
in  turn,  requires  voice.  Thus,  voice  and  dialogue  are  interdependent. 

True  dialogue  requires  authentic  voices,  and  these  voices  are  both 
strengthened  and  refined  by  the  dialogic  process. 

Jane  Addams,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  had  developed  such  a voice 
by  the  time  she  gave  her  "radical"  junior  exhibition  speech  in  1881.  She 
did  not  develop  this  voice  in  a vacuum  but  in  an  environment  which 
sparked  a lively  dialogue  centered  around  pressing  social,  educational, 
and  political  issues.  The  students  at  Rockford  Female  Seminary  edited 
and  published  articles  exposing  the  unjust  treatment  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants and  the  exploitation  of  hundreds  of  sewing  women.  They  debated 
educational  issues  such  as  the  content  of  the  college  curriculum  and  the 
role  of  co-curricular  activities  in  students'  social  and  academic  develop- 
ment. Ignoring  the  popular  notion  that  only  males  should  learn  the 
techniques  of  debate,  they  devoted  a series  of  articles  to  the  utility  of 
these  techniques.  Despite  the  popular  view  that  politics  was  a masculine 
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preserve,  they  discussed  the  presidential  election  of  1880  and  polled  the 
senior  class,  asking  them  whether  they  supported  James  Garfield  or 
General  Hancock;  the  reasons  for  their  choices  were  published  in  the 
seminary  magazine.  They  also  explored  the  oppressive  political  struc- 
tures of  previous  centuries  and  argued  that  their  own  century  was 
moving  "toward  political  freedom  and  equaUty."  They  questioned  the 
practice  of  electing  only  males  to  political  office  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a strong  woman  president  than  a weak  man. 
Catharine  Waugh,  in  her  graduation  address  of  1882,  catalogued 
women's  advancements  over  the  century  and  said  that  she  hoped  that 
women  would  someday  gain  the  vote.’"* 

The  setting  in  which  these  activities  occurred  was  a frontier  society,  an 
ideal  context  for  experimentation.  Established  at  a place  where  covered 
wagons  crossed  the  Rock  River,  the  village  had  quickly  expanded  into  a 
bustling  city.  By  the  1870s  Rockford  was  emerging  as  an  important 
industrial  center  where  entrepreneurs  were  inventing,  manufacturing, 
and  shipping  products  on  the  Rockford  Central  Railroad  line,  which  had 
been  laid  along  the  edge  of  the  seminary  campus  in  1871.’^  At  the  same 
time  that  the  community  was  poised  for  further  growth  and  innovation, 
so  women's  higher  education  was  in  its  own  frontier  phase  of  develop- 
ment. There  was  no  tradition  of  higher  female  education  on  which 
women's  educators  could  rely.’^  In  this  time  of  flux,  women  had  to 
demonstrate  inventive  not  simply  reproductive  capacities.  Their  inven- 
tiveness arose  out  of  need  since  there  was  no  tradition  of  women's 
higher  education  to  bolster  or  constrain  them. 

Freire  identifies  such  periods  of  social  transition  as  opportunities  for 
cultures  of  silence  to  find  their  own  voices.  Those  who  have  been  domi- 
nated find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  changes  so  pervasive  that  their 
oppressors  lose,  for  a moment,  the  ability  to  impose  a fixed  version  of 
reality  on  them.  At  this  point,  the  oppressors  also  lose  their  power  to 
silence  the  oppressed.  "Silence  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  inalterable  given," 
Freire  writes,  "but  as  the  result  of  a reality  that  can  and  must  be  trans- 
formed."’^ In  Freire' s view,  when  the  oppressed  begin  to  speak  in  their 
own  voices  for  the  first  time,  they  may  be  forced  back  into  silence  by 
coercion  or  manipulation.  To  resist,  the  oppressed  must  continue  to 
identify  societal  problems,  redefine  them  at  a fundamental  level  and 
develop  solutions  that  require  a total  restructuring  of  power  relation- 
ships. While  Freire  notes  that  dialogue  depends  on  an  openness  to 
recreating  the  world,  it  also  requires  a supportive  environment. 

In  many  ways  the  Rockford  Female  Seminary  campus  was  a place 
where  dialogue  could  occur  without  reprisals.  It  was  eighteen  miles 
away  from  the  male  campus;  thus,  Jane  Addams  and  her  peers  could 
speak  radical  thoughts  without  fearing  ostracism  by  male  students.  Their 
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seminary  administrators  and  faculty  were  predominantly  female,  so 
students  were  free  from  the  pressure  to  please  male  authority  figures  or 
censor  any  remarks  remotely  offensive  to  males.  Although  the  "banking" 
method  was  used  in  classroom  instruction,  there  were  many  opportuni- 
ties for  dialogue  outside  the  classroom.  The  campus  had  only  two 
hundred  women,  fewer  than  half  of  whom  lived  in  the  dormitories,  and 
they  could  not  leave  the  campus  or  receive  male  visitors  without  the 
presence  of  a chaperone.  This  environment  fostered  intimate  relation- 
ships in  which  students  and  faculty  could  safely  express  personal 
feelings  and  develop  the  kinds  of  intense  female  friendships  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Victorian  era.’®  Seminary  students  felt  free  to  explore  views 
that  challenged  gender  power  structures.  Anna  Peck  Sill  nourished  and 
reinforced  this  dialogue  which  expressed  the  frustration  she  was  unable 
to  convey  to  the  trustees  directly.  Feeling  humiliated  by  her  second-class 
status,  she  was  furious  that  the  trustees  were  blocking  her  efforts  to 
transform  the  seminary  into  a college.  Refusing  to  give  her  credit,  the 
trustees  attributed  the  founding  and  success  of  the  seminary  to  the  first 
president  of  the  board. 

Yet  gender  was  not  the  only  topic  of  dialogue.  The  faculty  and  stu- 
dents probed  issues  related  to  wealth  and  poverty,  the  ascendancy  of 
science,  social  problems  in  American  society,  current  politics,  the  ideal 
collegiate  curriculum,  and  controversial  social  theories.  The  one  topic 
which  was  sacrosanct  for  Anna  Sill  and  therefore  closed  to  dialogue  was 
Puritanism,  the  belief  system  which  permeated  every  aspect  of  seminary 
life. 

Even  Anna  Sill  lacked  sufficient  power  to  stifle  all  unorthodox  dia- 
logue. Some  students  were  from  upper  middle  class  backgrounds,  and  a 
few,  like  Jane  Addams,  had  fathers  on  the  board  of  trustees.  In  contrast. 
Sill  and  many  of  the  teachers  were  from  lower  middle  class  back- 
grounds. Addams's  status,  bolstered  by  her  social  class  and  connection 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  seemed  to  have  contributed  to  her  confidence  in 
resisting  Sill  and  the  other  teachers  who  pressured  her  to  make  a com- 
mitment to  evangelical  Christianity.  Despite  this  pressure,  Addams  kept 
her  own  voice,  carrying  on  a sustained  but  private  dialogue  about  the 
meaning  of  Christianity  with  her  close  seminary  friend,  Ellen  Gates 
Starr. 

Although  the  seminary  environment  fostered  spirited  dialogue,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was  as  radical  a dialogue  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Paulo  Freire.  For  Freire,  dialogue  ultimately  leads  to  the 
dismantling  of  all  dehumanizing  structures  with  their  accompanying 
privileges  rooted  in  class,  race,  or  gender.^’  In  contrast,  the  seminary 
women  had  no  single  vision  of  the  world  they  wanted  to  create.  Some 
envisioned  an  enlightened  Christian  democracy  growing  out  of  the 
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frontier.  Others,  like  Addams,  were  still  casting  about  for  a guiding 
vision.  What  the  seminary  women  did  have  in  common  was  the  convic- 
tion that  their  sex  needed  the  intellectual  preparation  and  the  power  to 
play  a primary,  not  subordinate,  role  in  creating  a better  world. 

Praxis 

For  Paulo  Freire  critical  and  liberating  dialogue  presupposes  action. 
He  believes  that  a dialectic  develops  as  the  oppressed  begin  in  dialogue 
to  reflect  upon  the  ways  in  which  societal  structures  determine  their 
conditions.  These  reflections  lead  to  efforts  to  dismantle  dehumanizing 
structures  in  order  to  re-create  society.  Freire  calls  this  process  "praxis." 
It  is  the  continuous  dialectic  of  action  and  reflection  upon  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  transforming  it,  and  it  comprises  a third  element  in  his 
vision  of  liberatory  education. 

In  a similar  fashion,  the  seminary  women  strove  to  move  beyond 
dialogue  to  dismantle  the  structures  which  dehumanized  them.  The 
central  obstacle  for  them  was  the  belief  that  women  were  incapable  of 
reflection  and  were  expected  to  consume  without  question  the  prepack- 
aged knowledge  produced  by  males.^^  Women  were  warned  that  if  they 
presumed  to  attempt  intellectual  challenges  beyond  their  capacities,  they 
would  endanger  their  health,  lose  their  attractiveness  to  men,  and  risk 
becoming  barren.  Rather,  they  were  supposed  to  preserve  their  energies 
for  reproductive  and  nurturing  tasks.  The  seminary  women  were 
supposed  to  use  what  they  learned  to  enhance  their  performance  as 
supporters  of  the  very  structures  which  dehumanized  them.^^  They  did 
do  two  things  to  transform  the  institutional  structures  based  on  these 
questionable  presuppositions. 

First,  they  sought  to  achieve  in  academic  subject  areas  believed  to  be 
too  challenging  for  their  limited  powers.  This  vision  was  inspired  by 
Anna  Sill.  Although  she  instituted  courses  of  study  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  less  ambitious,  she  was  careful  to  offer  more  demanding  programs 
generally  believed  to  be  far  too  rigorous  for  the  female  mind.  To  master 
this  rigorous  curriculum  was  a political  act.  Jane  Addams  was  energized 
by  the  opportunity  to  challenge  the  conventional  wisdom  and  flaunt  the 
intellectual  achievement  she  was  presumed  to  be  incapable  of.  She  had 
not  been  a brilliant  student  in  her  hometown  school,  but  at  Rockford  she 
soon  came  into  her  own.  See  scored  9.9  in  Cicero  and  9^9  in  Tacitus.  In 
four  Greek  courses,  she  averaged  9.6.  She  sailed  through  university 
algebra  (10.0),  trigonometry  (9.9),  solid  geometry  (9.8),  and  sperical 
trigonometry  (9.9).  She  also  made  outstanding  grades  in  the  courses 
considered  less  rigorous:  with  an  average  of  9.931  out  of  10,  she  gradu- 
ated valedictorian  of  her  class.^^ 
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Second,  Sill,  faculty,  and  the  students  joined  forces  to  convince  the 
community  and  the  trustees  that  they  had  evolved  beyond  seminary 
status  into  an  institution  worthy  of  legal  recognition  as  a college.  Jane 
Addams  also  played  a key  role  in  this  endeavor.  Three  months  before 
she  matriculated,  the  trustees  had  voted  down  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  institution  to  Rockford  College.  They  explained  that 
its  course  of  study  did  not  contain  enough  ancient  languages  and  higher 
mathematics  to  warrant  the  change.  New  courses  were  added  to  the  the 
curriculum  while  Addams  was  a student.  Furthermore,  Sill  formed  a 
coalition  of  students  and  faculty  to  combat  any  other  delaying  tactics  the 
board  might  use.  They  built  community  support  by  orchestrating  highly 
visible  seminary  celebrations  matching  the  traditions  of  their  male 
college  counterparts. 

What  did  Jane  Addams  gain  from  this  process?  In  1881,  the  trustees 
decided  that  if  a few  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  seminary  curricu- 
lum, they  would  award  bachelor's  degrees  the  following  spring.  Thus, 
on  June  21, 1882,  Addams  stood  among  the  first  group  of  seminary 
students  to  receive  their  college  degrees.^  In  her  hands  she  held  a 
credential  that  represented  intellectual  equality  with  men.  In  the  stu^ 
dents'  work  with  the  community,  their  academic  accomplishments,  and 
their  pressure  on  the  trustees,  they  had  become  actively  engaged  in 
political  and  historical  processes. 

These  students  may  have  been  able  to  work  together  at  the  seminary, 
but  would  they  be  able  to  translate  their  activist  experiences  into  post- 
school praxis?  Jane  Addams  certainly  did.  Her  classmates  did  as  well. 

An  analysis  of  the  1879-1888^*  graduates'  later  life  choices  reveals  that  the 
Rockford  students  were  far  less  traditional  in  their  occupational  choices 
than  were  other  American  women  of  that  decade. 

Rockford  graduates  did  not  deviate  sharply  from  the  general  popula- 
tion in  their  decisions  to  marry:  66%  of  U.S.  women  age  14  and  older 
were  married  in  1890  while  59%  of  the  Rockford  graduates  (1879-1888) 
were  married  by  1904.  However,  while  only  11%  of  U.S.  females  10  years 
and  older  were  employed  in  1880  and  13%  were  employed  in  1890, 49% 
of  Rockford  graduates  held  jobs,  12%  of  which  were  professional  posi- 
tions. In  addition,  73%  of  the  graduates  held  voluntary  positions  in  the 
more  traditional  women's  clubs  and  churches  as  well  as  the  more  radical 
labor  unions  and  abolition  societies. 

Some  Rockford  graduates  dedicated  their  lives  to  unconventional 
careers.  Like  Addams,  they  made  significant  contributions  to  the  public 
dialogue:  Eva  Munson  (Class  of  1864)  published  40  musical  composi- 
tions; Mary  E.  Holmes  (Class  of  1868)  edited  and  published  the 
Freedman's  Bulletin;  and  Minnie  B.  Fenwick  (Class  of  1886)  served  for  14 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Daily  Express.  Others  broke  through 
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barriers  of  professional  status  and  political  power:  Annie  J.  Ellers  (Class 
of  1881)  was  a medical  missionary  who  served  as  medical  attendant  to 
the  Queen  of  Korea;  Augusta  Scott,  M.D.  (Class  of  1863)  became  one  of 
the  first  fully  credentialed  women  physicians  in  the  United  States;  and 
Harriet  Rosencrans  (Class  of  1865)  was  elected  twice  to  the  Colorado 
legislature.  Other  graduates  dedicated  their  lives  to  social  reform:  Joanna 
Moore  (Class  of  1863)  traveled  throughout  the  South  establishing  schools 
and  literacy  programs  for  freed  slaves;, Anna  Nicholes  (Class  of  1884) 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Neighborhood  House  Settlement  and  edited  The 
Union  Labor  Advocate;  and  Rose  Marie  Gyles  (Class  of  1891)  served  as 
Hull  House  gymnasium  director  and  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Chicago  Froebel  Association.  From  Addams's  graduating  class  of  1882, 
Kathryn  Waugh  McCulloch  was  admitted  to  the  IlHnois  bar  and  became 
the  legal  advisor  to  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Conclusion 

The  philosophy  which  arose  from  Paulo  Freire's  Brazilian  context 
provides  conceptual  illumination  of  Jane  Addams's  experiences  at 
Rockford  Seminary  in  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s.  The  school  she 
attended  was  a predominately  female  community  whose  formal  power 
structure  relegated  her  sex  to  an  inferior  status.  However,  the  seminary 
women  refused  to  accept  their  inferior  rank  in  the  gender  hierarchy;  they 
questioned  not  only  their  own  subservient  position  but  also  that  of  other 
groups.  These  questions  were  publicly  debated,  both  in  oral  and  printed 
form.  Once  the  women  had  initiated  these  dialogues,  they  experimented 
with  political  and  social  strategies  to  gain  greater  equality  with  males. 
This  radicalizing  process  emerged  in  a period  of  rapid  social  change.  The 
seminary  was  a young  institution,  having  been  founded  in  1847  when 
Rockford  was  a tiny  village  in  frontier  Illinois.  By  the  1870s,  however,  the 
community  had  mushroomed  into  a prosperous  industrial  city.  Just  as 
the  industriahzation  of  the  Midwest  was  in  its  infancy,  so  women's 
higher  education  was  in  its  own  frontier  phase  of  development.  This 
phase  was  marked  by  heated  debate,  experimentation,  and  flux.  As 
Freire  has  argued,  in  this  type  of  environment  voices  emerging  from 
cultures  of  silence  begin  to  pose  new  questions. 

Jane  Addams  attended  Rockford  Seminary  during  this  interesting  era. 
Several  of  her  friends  transferred  to  elite  eastern  colleges  like  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Wellesley.  They  wrote  letters  telling  about  the  joys  and  rigors 
of  the  "real"  collegiate  institutions  they  were  now  attending.^’’  When 
Addams  compared  her  Rockford  Seminary  bachelor's  degree  with  theirs, 
she  probably  wished  that  she  had  gone  east  as  well.  Ironically,  her 
collegiate  experiences  may  have  been  much  more  valuable  than  those  of 
her  peers  attending  elite  eastern  colleges.  A Rockford  degree  signified  an 
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education  Addams  herself  had  helped  to  define.  The  strait-laced  Puritan 
female  seminary  had  nurtured  her  development  into  a leader  whose 
settlement  house  would  foster  empowerment  across  socioeconomic  and 
ethnic  Hnes.  She  had  learned  that  women  working  together  could  find 
their  voices,  develop  a dialogue,  and  translate  their  insights  into  human- 
izing action. 
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In  December  1880,  almost  a decade  before  beginning  her 
settlement  house  community  education  program,  Jane  Addams  crafted  a 
discreetly  political  editorial  for  the  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine  that 
prefigured  key  elements  in  her  later  Hull-House  pedagogy.  Though  her 
piece  opened  with  a description  of  the  seminary's  young  wornen  stu- 
dents as  safely  ensconced  within  the  late  nineteenth  century's  middle- 
class  feminine  domestic  role,  Addams'  anecdote  progressed  to  an 
indirect  call  for  a reconfigured  social  position  for  American  women — one 
including  female  suffrage  and  the  broader  social  activism  it  would 
facilitate: 

Election  day  dawned  on  a community  of  excited  girls 
who  are  supposed  to  be  retired  from  the  world,  and  to 
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be  wholly  absorbed  in  scholastic  studies.  The  excitement 
was  manifest  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  steadily  in- 
creased until  chapel,  when  their  feelings  found  vent  in 
singing  “America"  with  a vim  which  was  deafening  as 
well  as  patriotic.  The  polls  were  open  from  nine  to  three 
[for  a mock  election],  and  the  ballots  were  deposited 
with  each  voter's  leading  motives  attached.  Among  the 
Home  Items  we  have  printed  some  of  the  reasons  given; 
not  that  they  are  very  profound  or  wise,  but  we  wonder 
if  they  are  widely  different  from  those  which  actuated 
the  stream  of  men  who  were  steadily  voting  but  a few 
rods  away  from  us.’ 

In  this  conflation  of  private  school  with  public  electioneering,  domes- 
tic images  of  the  “breakfast-table"  give  way  to  vocal  political  enthusi- 
asm, and  feminine  “feelings"  merge  imperceptibly  with  masculine 
"reasons."  By  using  such  highly  charged  vocabulary,  Addams'  editorial 
embodied  and  anticipated  her  future  pedagogy,  both  in  Hull-House 
classes  and  in  a wide  array  of  popular  teaching  texts.  Thus,  though 
"supposed  to  be  retired  from  the  world"  while  attending  the  seminary, 
Addams  was  already  in  1880  questioning  the  exclusionary  boundaries 
between  private  and  public,  which  were  so  often  being  invoked  in 
discussions  of  the  proper  role  for  nineteenth-century  middle-class 
American  womanhood  (Sies  1988, 193-210;  Kerber  1988;  Brown  1990). 

She  was  also  already  suggesting  that  educational  institutions  could 
strategically  and  constructively  position  themselves  in  a dynamic  space 
overlapping  both  so-called  spheres,  thereby  undermining  any  theoretical 
separation  and  giving  the  women  of  her  day  an  entree  into  empowered 
citizenship  without  threatening  their  femininity. 

Tentative  and  implicit,  the  call  for  suffrage  here  (via  the  suggestion 
that  the  young  women's  selection  criteria  were  probably  identical  with 
those  of  men  who  could  vote)  is  radical  in  its  goal  but  conservative  in  its 
rhetoric.  According  to  Addams,  these  young  ladies  make  no  plea  to 
abandon  their  domestic  duties.  Rather,  they  wish  to  extend  their  femi- 
nine influence,  as  embodied  in  both  their  enlightened  breakfast-table 
discussion  and  their  even  more  powerful,  emotionally  patriotic  chapel 
singing  of  "America,"  into  the  larger  society. 

Within  its  careful  imagery  of  purportedly  cloistered  female  students 
entering  the  sociopolitical  realm  through  education,  this  brief  Rockford 
Seminary  Magazine  editorial  foreshadowed  the  process  by  which  settle- 
ment women  like  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Florence  Kelley,  and  Julia  Lathrop 
would  later  become  powerful  agents  of  social  change  (Bryan  1989). 
Similarly,  though  certainly  not  clearly  formulated  yet  in  1880,  the  origins 
of  Addams'  Hull-House  program — initially  contained  within  a single 
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house  on  Halsted  Street,  eventually  stretching  outward  to  construct 
several  other  buildings  and  to  reach,  through  a variety  of  sociopolitical 
campaigns,  into  the  very  public  streets  themselves  (Hayden  1991, 163 
ff.) — were  evident  in  nascent  form  within  this  college  article's  discreetly 
outward-reaching  language. 

Throughout  her  autobiographical  account  of  the  settlement  written 
years  later,  Addams  would  draw  on  the  key  imagery  associated  with  her 
women's  college  education  to  gain  support  for  her  activist  pedagogy.  As 
in  her  earlier  writing  at  Rockford,  she  would  emphasize  the  supportive, 
nurturing  (i.e.,  appropriately  "feminine")  qualities  of  the  Hull-House 
activities,  thereby  couching  subversive  moves — such  as  claiming  the 
right  for  women  to  serve  as  public  officials — within  the  accessible  and 
seemingly  unproblematic  context  of  middle-class  domesticity.  To  this 
end,  Addams  linked  her  program  to  the  idealized,  feminine,  domesti- 
cated pedagogy  long  associated  with  names  like  Sarah  Josepha  Hale, 
Catharine  Beecher,  Emma  Willard,  and  Zilpah  Grant  (Robbins  1993). 
Nonetheless,  in  seeking  to  claim  a more  empowered  space  within  the 
traditionally  masculine  sociopolitical  world  of  civic  leaders  like  her 
home's  former  owner  (Hull)  and  her  own  father,  Addams  also  needed  to 
present  her  settlement  teaching  as  self-consciously  extending  beyond  the 
sphere  of  those  earlier  feminine  models.  With  this  complex  positioning 
in  mind,  her  portrayal  of  her  Rockford  Seminary  learning  experience  as 
simultaneously  inadequate  and  stimulating  was  a complicated  yet 
appropriate  choice. 

For  today's  reader,  Addams'  critique  of  the  limits  of  seminary  learning 
is  probably  more  obvious  than  her  acknowledgment  of  its  strengths.  For 
example,  the  closing  passages  in  Addams'  oft-quoted  "The  Snare  of 
Preparation"  chapter  are  representative  of  the  negative  tone  her  text 
often  used  when  discussing  her  Rockford  experience.  Announcing  her 
intention  to  leave  behind  the  kind  of  life  promoted  by  attending  a 
women's  school  and  touring  Europe  afterwards,  Addams  described  a 
personal  turning  point.  Determined  at  last  to  intervene  directly  in 
society's  problems,  she  declared,  "I  had  confidence  that  although  life 
itself  might  contain  many  difficulties,  the  period  of  mere  passive  recep- 
tivity had  come  to  an  end,  and  I had  at  last  finished  with  the  everlasting 
'preparation  for  life,'  however  ill-prepared  I might  be"  (53).  Addams 
went  on  to  depict  herself  as  about  to  move  from  mere  "longing  to 
construct  the  world  anew"  (53)  to  direct  action:  "The  next  January  found 
Miss  Starr  and  myself  in  Chicago,  searching  for  a neighborhood  in  which 
we  might  put  our  plans  into  execution"  (54).  Reinforcing  this  dichotomy. 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House  repeatedly  emphasized  such  contrasting 
associations  as  the  unproductive  "snare"  of  schooling  and  touring  versus 
the  "January"  new  beginning  aimed  at  actual  "execution."  Along  those 
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lines,  Addams'  text  often  posited  a binary  opposition  of  (false)  culture- 
seeking  and  (genuine)  life-doing,  condenming  the  former,  which  she 
associated  with  her  Rockford  education  and  European  travels,  but 
praising  the  latter,  which  she  associated  with  the  settlement.  She  became, 
she  says,  much  disillusioned. . . as  to  the  effect  of  intellectual  pursuits 
upon  moral  development"  (47)  and  eventually  realized  she  must  "learn 
of  life  from  life  itself"  (51). 

Accepting  Addams^  words  as  a reliably  literal  record  of  factual  events 
rather  than  re-visions  of  experience  re-shaped  to  promote  her  complex 
pedagogical  philosophy,  a reader  tends  to  interpret  her  seminary  school- 
ing reductively,  merely  as  symptomatic  of  the  kind  of  "passive  receptiv- 
ity" and  excessive  "stud)^'  (53, 51)  she  critiqued  for  preventing  young 
middle-class  American  females  from  being  able  to  "learn  of  life  from  life 
itself"  (51).  The  search  for  culture  embodied  in  the  women's  seminary/ 
college  attendance  and  the  complementary  European  tour,  then,  could  be 
seen  as  reinforcing  the  restrictive  gender-and-class-based  roles  Addams 
finally  rebelled  against  when  she  moved  to  Halsted  Street  with  Miss 
Starr.^  Indeed,  Addams'  Twenty  Years  backward-looking  record  of  her 
seminary/ college  experiences  included  many  deprecatory  comments 
about  the  school's  confining  emphasis  on  routine,  its  "little"  library,  an 
inadequate  economics  and  science  curriculum,  and  the  women  students' 
tendency  to  avoid  connecting  literature  with  philosophy  (29). 

But  Addams'  dichotomizing  moves  in  her  "Boarding-  School  Ideals" 
and  "The  Snare  of  Preparation"  essays  may  be  better  understood  as 
astute  rhetorical  strategy  rather  than  objective  reporting.  In  that  context, 
Addams  choice  for  ending  the  "Boarding  School"  chapter  provides  an 
apt  example  of  that  strategy  in  action.  After  graduation  from  Rockford, 
Addams  indicated,  between  1881  and  1889,  she  was  "clinging  only  to  the 
desire  to  live  in  a really  living  world  and  refusing  to  be  content  with  a 
shadowy  intellectual  or  aesthetic  reflection  of  it"  (39).  The  implication 
here,  of  course,  was  that  Rockford  had  shut  her  away  from  that  "really 
living  world"  she  longed  to  enter.  Similarly,  Addams'  autobiographical 
text  constructed  a critical  distance  between  her  "self"  as  current  narrator 
and  her  "self"  during  boarding  school  days.  For  instance,  in  one  episode 
she  made  fun  of  her  own  silly  attempt,  with  several  friends,  to  try  "to 
understand  De  Quincey's  marvelous  'Dreams'  more  sympathetically,  by 
ourselves  with  opium"  (28).  She  also  skewered  her  pompous 
tendencies  in  composition:  "Whenever  we  had  chances  to  write,  we  took 
of  course,  large  themes,  usually  from  the  Greek  because  they  were  the 
most  stirring  to  the  imagination"  (29).  And  she  described  her  reading 
habits  in  equally  humorous  but  self-critical  terms:  "Of  course  we  read  a 
great  deal  of  Ruskin  and  Browning,  and  liked  the  most  abstruse  parts 
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best;  but  like  the  famous  gentleman  who  talked  prose  without  knowing 
it,  we  never  dreamed  of  connecting  them  with  our  philosophy"  (29). 

Nonetheless,  Addams'  rhetorically  effective  protestations  aside,  the 
very  success  of  the  settlement  itself  suggests  she  must  have  been  able  to 
shape  her  education  at  Rockford  toward  creating  a new,  less  restrictive 
social  role  for  herself  as  a middle-class  American  female.  In  fact,  a more 
complicated  picture  of  the  boarding  school  years  than  Addams  herself 
painted  in  her  autobiography  does  emerge  from  close,  historically 
contextualized  reading  of  archival  records  from  her  enrollment  at  the 
school.  Texts  she  wrote  while  still  a student  at  Rockford,  carry  traces  of  a 
complicated  cooperative  effort  by  Addams  and  her  classmates  to 
re(de)fine  the  institution's  model  of  feminine  teaching  and  learning. 
These  artifacts  suggest  that,  rather  than  being  a restrictive  environment 
forcing  rigid  conceptions  of  female  middle-class  identity  on  passive 
students,  Rockford  promoted  the  early  shaping  of  the  author's  sense  of 
her  self  as  a social  being,  and  of  her  educational  philosophy,  by  provid- 
ing sites  for  trying  out  cooperative  teaching  and  learning  strategies  she 
would  further  develop  in  the  settlement  later. 

Recovering  this  partially  obscured  record  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
Addams'  shared  seminary /college  learning  can  help  account  for  what 
might  otherwise  seem  an  inexplicable  contradiction — her  continued 
active  support  of  Rockford  throughout  her  life.  (Addams  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school's  board  of  trustees,  replicated  specific  elements  of 
her  own  curriculum  there  within  various  study  courses  at  the  settlement, 
and  used  the  Rockford  campus  as  site  for  summer  institutes  for  learners 
from  the  Hull-House  neighborhood.)  With  the  aim  of  highlighting  links 
between  Addams'  women's  seminary/ college  learning  and  her  settle- 
ment teaching,  in  the  remainder  of  this  essay  I will  1)  clarify  the  school's 
identity,  during  Addams'  enrollment,  within  the  context  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century women's  college  movement;  2)  describe  the  collaborative 
nature  of  her  learning  there  and  outline  the  bread-giver  role  Addams 
and  her  fellow  students  developed  together;  and  3)  characterize  the 
creative  reshaping  of  feminine  middle-class  subjectivity  achieved  by 
Addams  and  her  classmates  through  their  sometimes-resistant  Rockford 
learning. 

II.  Dynamic  Moment:  Rockford's  Changing  Institutional  Identity 
in  the  1870's-80's 

For  the  author  and  her  classmates,  learning  at  Rockford  became  a 
shared,  reciprocally-nurturing  and  outward-reaching  experience,  partly 
because  they  mounted  a collaborative  effort  to  change  the  seminary's 
identity  and  purpose,  so  that  the  relationship  between  institution  and 
students  became  more  interactively  dynamic  than  a too-literal  reading  of 
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Addams'  own  account  would  indicate.  Like  the  interactions  of  Hull- 
House  residents  and  neighbors  with  other  Chicago  institutions  would 
often  be,  Addams'  learning  within  the  paradoxically  constrained  yet 
empowering  site  of  Rockford  was  discreetly  oppositional.  Initially,  in 
fact,  Addams  had  been  unenthusiastic  about  attending  Rockford  Semi- 
nary at  all.  Her  older  sisters  had  preceded  her  there,  and  her  father  was  a 
trustee,  but  she  had  expressed  a clear  preference  for  Smith  College, 
which  had  just  opened  in  1875.  Her  1877  enrollment  at  Rockford  repre- 
sented a reluctant  surrender  to  family  pressure:  she  had  visited  Smith, 
taken  an  entrance  exam,  and  been  admitted — only  to  have  her  father 
veto  that  choice  (Barker-Benfield  1979,  408). 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  program  Addams  eventually  established  at 
Hull-House  can  sense  the  appeal  Smith's  emerging  philosophy  would 
have  had  for  her.  Under  the  direction  of  John  Morton  Greene,  the  college 
was  conceived  "in  two  prominent  particulars"  as  a reaction  against  the 
system  employed  by  Rockford  and  other  female  seminaries:  instead  of 
using  one  large  dormitory-like  structure,  it  would  distribute  students 
among  several  small,  home-like  cottages;  instead  of  shutting  away 
enrollees,  it  would  promote  student  involvement  in  the  community  to 
keep  women  bound  to  what  Greene  called  "real  practical  life,"  and  "free 
from  the  affected,  unsocial  visionary  notions  which  fill  the  minds  of 
some  who  graduate  at  our  girls'  schools"  (Horowitz  1984,  70  ff). 

In  contrast,  Rockford  was  (according  to  Addams  herself)  the  "'Mount 
Holyoke  of  the  West'"  (HH  27-28),  modeled  on  the  seminary  system 
developed  by  Mary  Lyon.  Central  to  that  philosophy,  Lyon  had  ex- 
plained, was  the  sequestering  of  female  students  in  a "building  shaped 
like  a dwelling  house,"  where  young  women  could  find  a safe  haven  for 
"study,  prayer,  work,  and  rest"  (Horowitz  1984, 12.  See  also  Davidoff 
1979,  64).  So,  with  a conception  of  "house"  quite  distinct  from  Smith's 
community-connected  homes,  founder  Anna  Sill  structured  Rockford's 
learning  environment  to  include  domestic  chores,  a rigid  schedule,  a 
closed  campus,  and  strict  adherence  to  rules.  Details  in  the  "boarding 
Arrangements"  portion  of  the  catalogue  published  during  Addams' 
enrollment  underline  this  element  in  the  institution's  philosophy: 
Punctuality  at  the  commencement,  and  daily  attendance 
during  each  session  of  the  year,  are  indispensable  to  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  If  education  is  worth 
anything,  it  is  worth  what  it  will  cost  to  make  it  thor- 
ough. It  is  therefore  expected  that  every  pupil  will  be  in 
her  place  at  the  appointed  time,  even  at  the  expense  of 
personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience  {Rockford  Seminary 
Catalogue  1878, 27.  From  Rockford  College  Archives; 
used  with  permission  of  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  IL. 
Subsequent  references  will  use  RSC). 
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At  least  as  important  as  the  seminary's  regimentally  domestic  setting 
was  its  inspiration  in  the  ideology  of  the  asylum.  Besides  basing  the 
dwelling  design  for  her  model  seminary  on  the  typical  asylum  building, 
Mary  Lyon's  system  rested  specifically  on  her  interpretation  of  the 
program  of  Hartford  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  where  her  sister  had  been 
treated  for  a nervous  collapse.  The  controlled  discipline  of  the  asylum 
cure,  Lyon  felt,  was  exactly  what  was  needed  to  give  educated  women 
strength.  A reader  versed  in  Addams'  biography  can  see  the  appeal  such 
an  educational  setting  and  program  would  have  had  for  her  family, 
always  concerned  about  her  mental  health.  In  fact,  her  family  might  have 
argued  later  that  her  collapse  after  one  term  at  medical  school  and  her 
subsequent  stay  at  the  famous  Weir  Mitchell  clinic/ asylum  only  served 
to  confirm  her  need  for  just  such  a protective  (learning)  environment 
(See  HH  40).  After  all,  as  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  had  argued,  an  excessively 
rigorous,  unregulated  academic  program  could  be  dangerous  for 
women's  health. 

Addams'  own  preference  for  Smith,  in  contrast,  is  consistent  with  her 
later  work  as  a Hull-House  learner  and  teacher.  The  distinctive  differ- 
ences in  the  philosophies  of  the  seminary  she  actually  attended  and  the 
college  she  had  aspired  to  give  added  force  to  her  images  in  "The 
Subjective  Necessity"  chapter.  The  "educated  young  people"  who  were 
"shut  off  from  the  common  labor  by  which  they  live"  (68)  and 
"shut... away  from  that  half  of  the  race  life"  (69),  "restricted"  with  "no 
recognized  outlet  for  their  active  faculties"  (71),  would  only  worsen  their 
situation  if  they  returned  to  college  for  "second  degrees"  (72).  In  the 
stifling  environment  typical  of  many  such  schools,  Addams  explained, 
they  would  be  "buried  beneath"  the  "mental  accumulation"  and  denied 
meaningful  action  (72). 

The  sequestered  environment  of  the  seminary,  however,  may  have 
been  only  one  element  that  Addams  was  resisting  in  its  stated  program. 
Davis,  for  instance,  has  suggested  that  the  1870's  Rockford  curriculum 
may  have  matched  her  father's  conception  of  a proper  female  course  of 
study  more  closely  than  her  own.  Davis  stresses  the  link  between  the 
seminary's  mission  and  John  Addams'  personal  views  on  education  for 
women,  who  "should  be  taught  to  become  better  wives  and  mothers,  not 
scientists  or  professors."  Specifically,  Davis  notes,  Jane's  stepbrother 
George  was  "encouraged  to  become  a doctor  or  scientist,"  while  she 
"was  quietly  discouraged  from  any  such  ambition"  (1973, 9.  See  also 
Hurt  1990). 

If  Jane  Addams  were,  indeed,  seeking  to  prepare  for  a professional 
career  other  than  teaching  or  missionary  work,  Rockford  would  have 
seemed  on  the  surface  to  have  little  to  offer.  The  seminary  catalogue 
published  during  her  enrollment  emphasized  goals  for  its  students 
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consistent  with  the  ideology  of  domestic  teaching  as  middle-class 
women's  rightful  identity.  Besides  the  most  desirable  choice  of  wife/ 
mother,  the  catalogue  observes,  "there  is  a great  demand  for  liberally 
educated  Christian  women,  in  social  life,  as  teachers,  and  in  the  various 
benevolent  fields  of  labor.  How  can  wealth  be  better  applied  than  in  the 
aid  of  those  whose  life  work  promises  such  a reward  to  the  giver?" 
(RSC).  Setting  forth  such  nurturing  plans  for  its  female  students,  Rock- 
ford positioned  itself  somewhat  ambivalently  along  the  boundaries  of 
nineteenth-century  expectations  for  middle-class  women— encouraging 
students  to  set  noble  work  aims,  but  limiting  those  goals  to  traditional 
concepts  of  middle-class  womanhood. 

In  particular,  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  restric- 
tions and  powers  associated  with  the  middle-class  feminine  role  of 
domestic  pedagogue  had  been  firmly  recognized  in  principle  but  were 
still  being  debated  in  practice.  Educated  American  women  were  "more 
than  helpmeets";  they  were,  Helen  Horowitz  explains,  "the  Mothers  of 
the  Republic ' who  "nurtured  the  future  electorate  and  representatives  of 
the  polity."  The  "keepers  of  the  nurseries  of  the  new  nation,"  they 
"needed  not  only  the  virtue  necessary  for  moral  guidance"  and  the 
accomplishments  associated  with  earlier  finishing  schools,  but  also  the 
ability  "to  understand  the  world  of  political  discourse."  In  this  context, 
the  rhetoric  of  Rockford's  catalogue  signaled  its  affirmation  of  what 
Horowitz  characterizes  as  the  increasing  "seriousness"  of  women's 
education,  since  more  "professional"  conceptions  of  female  roles  like 
teaching,  missionary  work,  or  "Repubhcan  motherhood"  necessitated  it 
(Horowitz  1984, 12  ff.;  Sklar  1973, 180;  Robbins  1993).  Thus,  although  the 
publication  reflected  traces  of  the  finishing  school,  the  tone  and  context 
for  presenting  these  aspects  of  the  curriculum  were  clearly  connected  to 
images  of  the  seminary  students  as  future  pedagogues — at  least  in  their 
own  homes  rather  than  husband-catchers.  For  example,  the  "excellent 
advantages"  of  "Musical  Education.. .Drawing  and  Painting,  with  special 
reference  to  teaching"  were  highlighted  on  one  page  of  the  curricular 
guide,  just  after  the  announcement  of  a "Collegiate  education  of  young 
women"  and  a charter  "with  full  college  powers,  and  teachers  of  reputa- 
tion" (RSC,  17).  With  the  seminary  already  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
college,  then,  Addams  may  have  enrolled  reluctantly,  but  she  and  her 
classmates  at  least  found  Rockford  a learning  environment  somewhat 
receptive  to  challenge  and  change— supportive,  in  fact,  of  collaborative 
or,  more  specifically,  sororal  social  learning. 

That  other  students  shared  Addams'  concerns  about  the  institution 
and  joined  her  in  resisting  some  of  its  philosophy  and  teaching  practices 
is  clear,  in  fact,  from  some  of  their  letters.  For  example,  correspondence 
from  former  classmate  Mary  Ellwood,  who  had  enacted  Addams'  own 
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wishes  by  moving  on  from  Rockford  to  Smith,  provides  corroboration 
for  speculations  about  what  Addams  found  lacking  in  the  seminary 
curriculum.  In  a June  1882  letter,  Ellwood  warned  Addams  that  trying  to 
achieve  classification  as  a Smith  junior  by  examination  might  prove 
difficult,  given  the  less  rigorous  course  work  at  the  seminary.  A similarly 
critical  tone  marks  a later  letter  from  Helen  Harrington,  who  had  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Michigan  as  one  of  the  first  women  students 
there,  after  matriculating  with  Addams  at  Rockford.  Harrington  and 
Addams  had  been  invited  to  return  to  their  alma  mater  to  receive  its  first 
B.  A.  degrees,  and  both  were  evidently  uncertain  about  accepting. 
Addams  was  reluctant,  partly  because  she  was  still  intent  at  that  point  on 
joining  Ellwood  at  Smith,  although  she  never  did.  Significantly,  Helen 
explained  her  own  hesitancy  by  noting  that,  compared  to  the  rigor  of  her 
current  work  at  Michigan,  she  did  not  set  much  store  in  a Rockford  B.  A. 
Nonetheless,  indicating  that  she  would  probably  come  to  Rockford  for 
the  ceremony  if  Addams  joined  her,  Helen  implied  an  enhanced  value 
for  the  experience  if  it  were  a shared  one.  (By  April,  Addams  had 
evidently  written  back,  as  Helen  sent  along  another  letter  enthusiastic 
about  the  commencement,  in  which  they  both  participated.) 

In  much  the  same  way,  Addams  herself  had  earlier  used  references  to 
shared  learning  to  try  persuading  Eva  Campbell  to  come  back  to  Rock- 
ford when,  in  a June  1879  letter,  Eva  reported  she  might  not  return. 
Addams'  23-page  response  letter  was  full  of  details  about  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  at  college  that  Eva  would  miss  if  she  failed  to  re-enroll, 
and  included  the  plea: 

Don't  give  up  the  idea  of  coming  back,  Eva,  I beg  of  you, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  both  do  better  work  at 
Rockford  next  year  than  anyplace  I know  of,  let's  go  to 
work  & do  it,  helping  each  other  all  we  can  & not  make 
all  our  resolutions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I have  been 
thinking  my  friend  that  what  we  need  is  a more  system- 
atic plan  of  recreation,  that  we  want  to  recreate  as  hard 
as  we  study,  we  can  do  a good  deal  more  & better  study 
if  we  try  it  that  way;  we  will  make  the  experiment. 

(Addams  1880) 

In  its  emphasis  on  "helping  each  other"  to  "work,"  and  on  including  a 
"systematic  plan  of  recreation,"  Addams'  argument  not  only  foreshad- 
owed her  Hull-House  program.  It  also  represented  how,  for  her  and  her 
classmates,  their  Rockford  experience  was  emphatically  social,  and  how, 
even  though  bound  by  institutional  constraints  associated  with  the 
seminary  model,  they  were  able  to  "experiment"  toward  shaping  their 
own  learning.  Addams'  letter  did  not  dissuade  Campbell  from  leaving 
school  to  marry. 
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Taken  all  together,  although  these  letters  from/to  Addams  and  her 
friends  reveal  mutual  doubts  about  the  quality  of  their  school  experi- 
ence, they  also  exemplify  one  of  its  paradoxical  strengths.  By  seeking  to 
sequester  young  women  away  from  the  larger  society,  Rockford  may 
have  precluded  some  kinds  of  knowledge-enhancing  experiences  in  the 
larger  world.  Yet,  as  proponents  of  single-sex  educational  institutions 
today  continue  to  point  out,  the  supposedly  closed  setting  can  foster  a 
different  kind  of  supportive  community,  withdrawn  temporarily  (even  if 
only  theoretically)  from  the  mixed -gendered  competition  of  the  larger 
world  in  preparation  for  more  effective  later  interaction  with  it. 

Significantly,  this  very  ideal  was  clearly  epitomized  in  a Class  of  '81 
song  written  by  Addams,  Eleanor  Frothingham  and  Martha  Thomas  for 
their  Junior  Exposition.  Several  stanzas  commented  on  the  potentially 
creative  tension  between  seclusion  and  action.  Examples  include  the 
following: 

Within  a cloister  old  and  dim. 

These  seventeen  maidens  heard  the  hymn 
Of  a wailing  world,  both  starved  and  old. 

Awaiting  the  fate  already  foretold. 

For  the  year  of '81. 

O,  may  we  all,  in  years  to  come. 

Ennoble  duty,  but  never  shun 
The  work  for  us  long  set  apart. 

To  give  bread  wrought  for  mind  and  heart. 

Bread-givers  of  '81  (Programme,  Junior  Exhibition,  1880. 

From  Rockford  College  Archives;  used  with  permission 
of  Rockford  College). 

Casting  themselves  as  the  "Bread-  givers  of  '81,"  Addams  and  her 
classmates  announced  their  motto,  which  was  also  engraved  on  special 
stationery  and  figured  prominently  in  other  publications  and  speeches 
through  the  remainder  of  their  school  careers  and  beyond.  Several 
speakers,  for  instance,  drew  on  the  motto  for  their  graduation  speeches 
the  next  year. 

In  her  own  valedictory  address  remarks  to  her  classmates  in  1881, 
Addams  herself  signaled  the  importance  of  both  the  motto  and  the 
sororally  supportive  learning/ teaching  model  it  embodied  during  her 
time  at  Rockford  and  afterwards.  Labeling  her  group  "the  glorious 
seventeen,  Addams  reminisced  about  how  they  "worked  and  planned 
and  studied  for  four  years."  Because  they  had  "touched  and  stirred" 
each  other  so  often,  the  class  members  had  been  able  to  express  "to  each 
other  higher  and  nobler  things  than  [they  had]  probably  ever  said  to  any 
one  else."  If  ever  "tempted  to  flag  and  grow  weary  of  'bread-giving,'" 
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then,  the  "girls  of  '81"  would  remember  each  other  and  be  strengthened 
to  achieve  "higher  things."^ 

A year  earlier,  in  her  Junior  Exhibition  welcome  address  to  "Friends 
and  citizens  of  Rockford,"  she  had  offered  still  another  affirmation  of  the 
bread-giving  female  ideal,  through  which  "young  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century"  could  "proudly  assert"  their  "independence,"  yet 
still  retain  the  old  ideal  of  womanhood — the  Saxon 
"lady"  whose  mission  it  was  to  give  bread  unto  her 
household.  So  we  have  planned  to  be  "bread-givers" 
throughout  our  lives... and  thus  happily  fulfill  woman's 
noblest  mission."* 

Addams'  nineteenth-century  woman,  she  explained  at  the  Junior 
Exhibition, 

wishes  not  to  be  a man,  nor  like  a man,  but  she  claims 
the  same  right  to  independent  thought  and  action. 

Whether  this  movement  is  tending  toward  the  ballot 
box,  or  will  gain  simply  equal  intellectual  advantages, 
no  one  can  predict,  but  certain  it  is,  that  woman  has 
received  a new  confidence  in  her  possibilities  and  a 
fresher  hope  in  her  steady  progress  (110-111). 

Downplaying  female  political  aspirations  while  nonetheless  acknowl- 
edging them,  and  advocating  an  independence  built  on  collaborative 
study,  Addams  was  already  in  1880  describing  a brand  of  activist 
education  as  conceived  and  practiced  within  the  female  seminary 
context. 

III.  Constructing  a Counter-Curriculum 

In  several  strategic  ways,  what  the  official  core  program  of  the  semi- 
nary would  not  provide  or  fully  affirm  during  Addams'  enrollment,  the 
"bread-giving"  students  created  together  for  themselves.  Working  along 
the  blurred  border  between  formal  curriculum  and  informal  social 
groups,  Addams  and  her  peers  actively  shaped  their  own  learning,  and, 
in  so  doing,  helped  reshape  the  institution  toward  a less  authoritarian, 
more  cooperative  style  of  learning. 

Sharing  common  interests,  informing  each  others'  writing  and  think- 
ing, is,  of  course,  not  unusual  for  students  in  any  college  setting,  and 
historians  of  institutionalized  learning  like  Arthur  Applebee  and  Gerald 
Graff  have  taken  note  of  the  especially  vital  role  social  learning  societies 
played  in  nineteenth-century  American  colleges  (Applebee  1974, 12  ff.; 
Graff  1984,  44-45).  But  while  the  general  histories  by  Applebee  and  Graff 
provide  a useful  context  for  examining  the  shared  seminary/ college 
"extracurriculum"  literacy  of  Addams  and  her  classmates,  those  studies 
tend  to  focus  on  male-dominated  institutions  and/ or  treat  students  as 
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genderless..  In  fact,  what  is  especially  notable  in  the  many  records  of 
Addams'  interaction  with  her  school  peers  through  their  society-associ- 
ated activities  is  their  self-conscious  attempt  to  foster  a distinctively 
fctniniTxd  reciprocal  intellectual  development  through  a social  learning 
experience.  Ironically,  however,  though  the  middle-class,  single-sex 
student  body  at  Rockford  was  clearly  more  homogeneous  than  the 
diverse  mix  that  woulzd  share  in  the  Hull-House  educational  programs, 
Addams  found  much  in  the  feminized  social  learning  of  her  seminary/ 
college  that  she  could  adapt  later  to  settlement-house  education.  A key 
element  in  that  adaptation  process  was  realizing  that,  just  as  she  and  her 
friends  had  especially  enjoyed  and  profited  from  sharing  texts  by  and 
about  women,  the  unmigrants  needed  to  have  their  own  culture  repre- 
sented in  Hull-House's  curriculum.  As  Holh  has  noted  "To  reach  the 
immigrants,  Jane  Addams  worked  through  the  matrix  of  an  old  world 
culture  to  win  their  confidence  and  make  the  newcomers  receptive  to 
advice  from  Hull-House.  Italians  might  be  invited  to  the  settlement 
house  on  Saturday  for  readings  from  Mazzini's  works  or  to  celebrate  a 
folk  holiday;  Germans  might  be  treated  to  folk  leader  or  Schiller  on 
Tuesday  night..."  (1989, 8). 

The  seeds  of  the  settlement's  carefully  negotiated  social  learning 
experiences  are  evident  in  records  of  Addams'  own  sororal  learning  at 
Rockford.  Some  of  the  artifacts  useful  for  tracking  this  ongoing  collabo- 
rative process  at  the  seminary/college  include  notes  from  club  debates, 
multiple  drafts  of  compositions,  and  articles  from  the  student-managed 
magazine.  Perhaps  most  important  for  Addams  was  her  membership  in 
the  literary / social  Castahan  Society,  a collegial,  sometimes  oppositional 
site  for  debate  and  discussion  about  such  issues  as  defining  the  most 
productive  social  roles  for  women  in  society  and  questioning  the  poten- 
tial conflict  between  institutional  expectations  about  learning  and 
individual  needs.  In  goal,  content,  and  method,  the  Castahan  Society 
foreshadowed  the  social  study  clubs  so  crucial  to  Hull-House  pedagogy. 
For  example,  the  Society  staged  an  elaborate  debate  on  the  following 
question:  "Resolved,  that  the  French  women  have  had  more  influence 
through  hterature  than  politics."  Addams  championed  George  Sand  as  a 
model  of  direct  intervention  into  society  through  literature-writing. 
Corinne  Williams,  from  the  class  of  '80,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  for  the 
Mme.  de  Stael  brand  of  indirect  sociopohtical  influence  via  the  salon. 
Addams  title  page  denoting  the  debate  as  intended  for  publication  in 
Harper's  may  represent  a schoolgirl's  over-ambitious  goal  for  the  particu- 
lar piece  at  hand,  but  it  also  signaled  her  serious  commitment  to  the 
topic.  The  specific  arguments  marshaled  by  both  sides  in  this  particular 
debate — one  of  many  sponsored  by  the  club  during  Addams'  time  at 
Rockford — clearly  reflect  competing  ideologies  for  ideal  womanhood 
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that  the  students  were  striving  together  to  critique  and,  in  Addams'  case 
at  least,  to  synthesize. 

Williams,  promoting  the  de  Stael  model,  hypothesized  a specific 
cultural  tradition  for  its  practice. 

The  French  women  have  not  the  solid,  home-like 
qualities  of  their  English  sisters.  They  live  in  and  for 
society,  and  in  France  more  than  anywhere  else,  they 
rule.  From  the  French  girl's  earliest  childhood  the 
leading  idea  in  her  education  has  been  to  make  her 
fascinating  and  through  that  fascination  powerful.  Thus 
the  ambition  to  be  influential  was  early  instilled  into  her 
mind  and  to  acquire  power  the  aim  of  her  life.  She  knew 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  only  through  her 
influence  over  men,  for  as  a direct  ruler,  a woman  has 
never  controlled  France.^ 

Addams,  on  the  other  hand,  began  her  presentation  by  insisting  that 
traditions  barring  women  from  both  politics  and  literature  should  be 
regarded  as  relics  of  the  past: 

The  question  then  is  not  what  it  might  with  propriety 
have  been  twenty  years  ago,  does  woman  exert  an 
influence,  for  that  is  proven  without  a doubt,  but  in 
which  of  the  two  great  spheres  of  action  is  her  influence 
felt  the  most?^ 

Seemingly  determined  to  move  beyond  arguing  the  specific  case  of  Sand 
versus  de  Stael  to  an  apology  for  woman's  "intellect"  being  "as  vigorous 
in  power  as  her  charms  are  persuasive  in  society,"  Addams  moved  from 
a chronicle  of  Sand's  dramatic  self-representations  in  life  and  literature 
to  an  insistence  that  she  wrote  primarily  to  and  for  women.  Mainly, 
Addams  asserted,  quoting  an  unacknowledged  source,  "'For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  woman  spoke  out  as  a woman,  not  as  the 
plaything,  the  pupil,  the  satellite  or  the  goddess  of  man.'" 

Within  the  fairly  extensive  body  of  available  texts  from  Addams' 
Castalian  Society  debates,  the  de  Stael/Sand  notes  may  be  unusual  in 
their  highly  emotional  tone,  but  not  in  their  focus  on  gender  issues.  If 
Barker-Benfield  is  right  that  Addams'  father  "supplied  her  with  mascu- 
line models  and  she.. .reciprocated  by  modeling  herself  on  him"  (1979, 
398),  in  the  formal  and  informal  women's  college  literacy  activities  like 
this  debate  and  her  letter  exchanges  with  classmates,  Addams  was 
seeking  out,  with  their  help,  appropriate  alternative  feminine  ones. 
Sororally  constructed  rather  than  paternally  or  maternally  imposed, 
these  tentative  models  helped  Addams  reconceive  and  transform  her 
own  middle-class  female  subjectivity  toward  a new  social  role.  Whether 
Addams'  unbridled  praise  for  literary  female  influence  or  her  opponent's 
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plea  for  the  salon  model  convinced  more  audience  members  on  the  day 
of  the  debate  itself  is  probably  not  as  important  to  understanding  the 
evolution  of  Addams'  personal  and  pedagogical  identity  as  the  fact  that 
the  debate  occurred,  and  that  it  occasioned  such  extensive  collaborative 
preparation.  In  this  particular  case,  three  different  drafts  survive,  the 
longest  at  sixteen  pages.  (One  of  the  drafts  has  extensive  margin  com- 
ments in  another  hand.)  In  its  high  degree  of  cooperative  learning,  then, 
the  debate,  like  so  many  other  informal  literacy  experiences  the  Rockford 
women  shared,  contrasts  the  less  dialogic  nature  of  official  responses 
Addams  elicited  from  teachers  reading  her  assigned  compositions.  While 
the  teachers  tended  to  put  only  ^^excellent^^  or  ^^very  good^^  on  her  papers, 
Addams  w’as  receiving  far  more  detailed  and  specific  feedback  from 
other  students. 

Addams  herself  understood,  exploited,  and  attempted  to  replicate 
these  cooperative  learning  ventures  in  her  later  Hull-House  teaching. 

The  shared  reading,  debates  and  drama  of  her  college  literary  society  all 
would  have  their  counterparts  in  the  Hull-House  clubs  program.  Espe- 
cially in  the  evening,  the  settlement's  club  activities  ranged  widely,  with 
everything  from  serious  study  of  grammar  or  shared  reading  of  Dante,  to 
more  hands-on  learning  like  clay  modeling,  to  more  lively  oral  debates 
sponsored  by  groups  like  the  Social  Science  Club  (Moore  1990, 48).  For 
instance,  the  Hull-House  Players  wrote  and  performed  their  own  pro- 
ductions— often  far  more  elaborate  than  playlets  Addams  had  helped 
produce  at  Rockford,  but  similar  in  the  enthusiasm  of  participants. 

So  too,  Addams'  main  settlement  publication,  the  Hull-House  Bulletin, 
was  anticipated  in  both  form  and  content  by  the  Rockford  Seminary 
Magazine.  Both  publications  were  monthlies  containing  a mixture  of 
news,  features,  and  unabashed  editorials  written  from  virtually  identical, 
almost  stubbornly  didactic  perspectives.  For  instance,  Addams'  own 
Rockford  magazine  article  about  an  upcoming  presidential  election 
(November  1880)  has  its  counterpart  in  the  bulletin's  series  of  pieces  on 
the  Chicago  aldermen's  race.  Equally  significant,  though  both  publica- 
tions always  included  news  specific  to  the  site,  both  also  printed  a 
substantial  amount  of  material  about  and  from  the  larger  world  outside. 
Addams  herself  was  "Clippings  and  Exchanges"  editor  of  the  Rockford 
Seminary  Magazine  her  junior  year.  With  regular  mailings  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  circulating  among  a variety  of  schools  all  over  the 
country,  she  had  a wealth  of  material  to  draw  on  for  her  column.  Some- 
times she  would  join  other  collegiate  authors  in  a dialogue  running  over 
several  issues,  as  when  she  reported  in  the  Rockford  paper  about  reading 
a Yale  reviewer's  positive  reaction  to  one  of  her  earlier  pieces.  With 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  carry  on  lively  journalistic  "conversations" 
among  a wide  range  of  far-flung  students,  Addams'  assertion  in  a March 
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1880  "Clippings  and  Exchanges"  article  that  "we  do  not  believe  in  co- 
education" may  not  be  surprising  (94),  since  the  literary  magazine  was 
helping  insure  that  her  seminary  experience  was  not  really  cloistered  at 
all  (From  RCA  in  JAP,  microfilm  edition). 

IV.  Commencement:  A Retrospective  View  of  Addams'  Address  in 
Context 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  complicated  collaborative  Rockford 
learning  process  that  was  leading  Addams  toward  her  settlement 
concept  is  provided  by  the  interactive  commencement  speeches  her  class 
delivered  in  1881.  Taken  as  a group,  these  texts  encapsulate  the  young 
women's  shared  concerns  about  the  middle-class  feminine  social  role 
and  prefigure  some  of  Addams'  upcoming  efforts  to  refine  it. 
Contextualizing  her  speech  with  her  friends'  efforts  once  again  shows 
Addams  to  be  a product  of,  resister  against,  and  adapter  of  the  specific 
culture  of  the  nineteenth-century  woman's  college. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  main  theme  for  the  commencement  addresses  was 
"influence,"  with  graduates  praising  and  situating  it  in  varying  degrees 
of  proximity  to  the  home  setting.  Most  class  members  concentrated  on 
advocating  abstract  qualities  associated  with  female  influence — charity, 
economy,  promptness,  thoughtfulness,  love  of  culture.  Many  speeches 
basically  echoed  the  college  catalogue's  pronouncements,  but  their  tone 
was  uniformly  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  most  impassioned  presentation  besides 
Addams'  own  was  Kate  Tanner's.  Tanner  argued  that  "woman's  realm  is 
home,"  since  "at  home  she  fills  the  mission  of  the  Saxon  lady  who  was  a 
'Bread  giver'  and  feeder  of  the  poor,"  who  has  "fulfilled  woman's 
noblest  work  on  earth."  In  fact,  Kate  Tanner  warned,  when  woman 
forgets  that  she  "has  already  all  she  can  successfully  accomplish  at 
home"  and  in  "the  social  and  literary  circles  without  constantly  striving 
for  more  avenues  to  power,  more  opportunities  for  employment  and 
more  gates  to  wing  out  upon  into  the  political  world,"  she  betrays  her 
true  destiny.  After  all.  Tanner  insisted,  "At  home  is  where  woman's 
influence  is  needed,  and  not  in  the  public  assemblies."  Clearly  distressed 
by  the  efforts  of  some  women  to  expand  their  influence  beyond  what  she 
saw  as  its  rightful  boundary,  she  marveled  that  these  confused  females 
could  say  "they  want  power,  political  power,  and  yet  the  world  is 
entirely  what  their  home  influence  has  made  it."' 

To  juxtapose  such  a speech  with  Jane  Addams'  own  commencement 
address  is  to  better  understand  the  cultural  context  for  her  reformulation 
of  feminine  social  identity  and  pedagogy.  Trying  to  achieve  a synthesis 
that  would  not  undermine  her  more  conservative  sisters  like  Tanner 
would  be  a challenge  indeed.  Addams'  solution  was  represented  in  her 
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commencement  address  by  a refigured,  nineteenth-century  Cassandra 
character.  Drawing  a parallel  between  Homer's  time  and  her  own, 
Addams  predicted  a similar  difficulty  for  any  nineteenth-  century  female 
prophet,  since  "men  with  hard  research  into  science"  were  still  dominat- 
ing over  "intuition,"  the  more  feminine  brand  of  understanding  which 
must  struggle  to  make  itself  "intelligible"  and  thereby  gain 
"auethoritas."®  In  depicting  a refashioned  Cassandra,  Addams  offered 
hope  of  imaginative  change  for  woman  through  appropriation  of  male 
knowledge  into  female  understanding.  Significantly,  however,  she  set 
the  initial  stage  of  transformation  within  the  domestic  setting,  where 
"love"  and  its  "ministering  spirits"  have  fostered  "woman's  insight."  In 
a charge  at  first  glance  ironic  given  Cassandra's  childlessness,  Addams 
urged  women  to  continue  carrying  out  their  maternal  role.  But  she 
followed  that  request  with  a plea  to  do  more  than  "sit  and  dreamily 
watch"  one's  child.  Through  domestic-based  but  outward-looking 
scholarship  ("accurate  study"  of  life,  perhaps  via  "one  branch  of  physical 
science"),  combined  with  experience  in  "the  active,  busy  world," 

Addams  argued,  the  new  prophetess  would  acquire  social  power.  She 
would,  then,  find  a way  to  "test  for  the  genuineness  of  her  intuition." 
Thus,  by  safeguarding  the  traditional  values  of  nurture,  developing  a 
knowledge  of  science  through  study,  and  pursuing  an  "active  labor"  in 
the  larger  world,  she  would  gain  authority  to  speak  and  to  be  believed. 

By  the  time  Jane  Addams  wrote  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-  House;  with 
Autobiographical  Notes,  the  century  of  her  Rockford  education  had  given 
way  to  another,  but  the  sometimes-competing  ideologies  of  middle-class 
femininity  represented  by  her  seminary's  official  curriculum  and  by  the 
students'  collaborative  efforts  to  interrogate  and  reshape  it  were  still 
powerful  forces  in  American  culture.  In  this  sense,  despite  its  1910 
publication  date,  and  especially  with  reference  to  its  subtitle,  Addams' 
book  was  clearly  more  a nineteenth  than  a twentieth-century  text.  So  too 
was  the  Hull-House  settlement's  education  program.  Though  well 
prepared  by  the  collaboratively  sororal  learning  atmosphere  of  Rockford 
to  assume  a role  of  intellectual  (as  well  as  sociopohtical)  leadership, 
Addams  clearly  believed  she  should  not  try  to  claim  too  much,  should 
not  overemphasize  the  radical  aspects  of  her  pedagogy.  So,  to  help 
develop  and  promote  her  settlement  education  program,  she  drew  on 
her  similarly  constrained  yet  out-reaching  learning  at  Rockford.  Under- 
standing those  ties  between  her  schooling  and  her  teaching,  therefore, 
can  clarify  her  textual  representations  of  Hull-House,  especially  in  the 
Twenty  Years  retrospective,  as  a conserving /conservative  force,  even  as 
she  also  showed  it  empowering  marginalized  city-dwellers  and  the 
settlement  residents  by  linking  shared  learning  to  social  action. 
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ENDNOTES 


1.  "Editorial/'  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine  (December  1880):  280-82.  "Home  Items"  was  a 
regular  column  of  recent  quips,  quotes,  and  general  Rockford  gossip.  From  Rockford 
College  Archives  (RCA);  used  with  permission  of  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  IL.  For 
these  and  other  references  from  the  archives,  I used  the  microfilm  edition  of  the  Jane 
Addams  Papers  (JAP),  edited  by  Mary  Lynn  Bryan.  That  edition  is  available  as  part  of 
the  Jane  Addams  Memorial  Collection,  Special  Collections,  The  University  Library,  The 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

2.  One  body  of  counter-evidence  to  this  kind  of  interpretation  of  Addams'  view  of 
European  travel  is  the  notable  number  of  contemporary  representations  (by  Addams 
herself  and  by  others)  of  the  Hull-House  founding  as  directly  inspired  and  guided  by 
her  visits  to  England's  Toynbee  Hall.  Several  1890  entries  in  the  Hull-House  scrapbook 
speak  to  this  point.  (See  scrapbook,  volume  1,  page  2).  For  example,  an  article  entitled 
"Work  of  Two  Women"  has  as  one  subtitle  "Old  London's  Toynbee  Hall  Used  as  a 
Model  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen  Starr."  Several  scholars  have  already  done 
much  to  debunk  the  myth  of  the  sudden  inspiration  to  found  Hull-House.  See  Davis 
(1973)  Crunder  (1982). 

3.  Rockford  Seminan/  Magazine  (July  1881):  221-22.  From  RCA  in  JAP;  used  with  permission 
of  Rockford  College. 

4.  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine  (April  1880):  110-11.  From  RCA  in  jAP;  used  with  permis- 
sion of  Rockford  College. 

5.  Corinne  Williams,  "Negative — Resolved:  that  French  Women  Have  a greater  influence 
through  Literature  than  Politics."  November  13, 1878.  [/AP,  Microfilm  Edition,  Ed. 

Mary  Lynn  Bryan.  UIC,  University  Library,  Special  Collections]. 

6.  Jane  Addams,  "Positive — Resolved:  That  French  Women  Have  a Greater  Influence 
through  Literature  than  Politics."  November  13, 1878.  [/AP,  Microfilm  Edition,  Ed. 

Mary  Lynn  Bryan.  UIC,  University  Library,  Special  Collections]. 

7.  Kate  Tanner,  "Too  Many  Gates  to  Swing  On,"  Essays  of  Class  of  1881,  Rockford  Seminary 
(Rockford:  Rockford  Seminary,  1881):  19-20.  From  RCA  in  JAP,  used  with  permission  of 
Rockford  College. 

8.  Jane  Addams,  "Cassandra,"  Essays  of  Class  of  1881,  Rockford  Seminary  (Rockford: 
Rockford  Seminary,  1881):  35-39.  From  RCA  in  JAP,  used  with  permission  of  Rockford 
College. 
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the  late  1960s,  when  Michigan  residents  and  officials  were 
beginning  to  discuss  seriously  education  reform,  fledgling 


Governor  William  G.  Milliken  used  a vivid  analogy  to  describe 
SMSMfeil  his  frustration  with  trying  to  improve  the  state's  school- 
finance  system.  Such  efforts  were,  he  said,  like  trying  to  fill  a group  of 
pans  spread  across  a football  field  by  using  a fire  hose.  No  matter  how 
hard  he  tried,  or  how  much  water  he  used,  he  was  simply  unable  to  fill 
the  pans  with  equal  amounts  — some  overflowed,  while  others  stood 
almost  empty.  The  same  applied  to  schools  across  the  state  — although 
some  were  abundantly  endowed,  others  struggled  to  provide  minimal 
educational  services  (Mich.  Exec.  Ofc.,  1972). 

Milliken's  analogy,  although  accurate  in  its  characterization  of  the 
wide  financial  disparities  between  school  districts,  incorrectly  implied 
that  the  way  the  state  distributed  its  school  aid  was  a random  process. 
Rather,  as  Milliken  would  come  to  understand  in  his  more  than  four 
years  of  active  involvement  in  school-finance  reform  efforts,  such  clearly 
inequitable  funding  schemes  were  the  result  of  wider  sociopolitical 
conditions.  This  paper  will  discuss  those  conditions  in  terms  of  the 
public  debate  over  school  finance  reform  in  Michigan  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  a time  when  such  debate  was  at  a peak  in  the  state  and 
nationally.  As  with  other  educational  initiatives,  public  perceptions  of 
school-finance  reform  limited  the  possibilities  of  that  reform. 

Most  scholars  discussing  American  efforts  to  reform  public  school 
systems  from  World  War  II  to  the  1970s  generally  divide  them  into  three 
main  time  periods,  each  identified  with  a decade.  In  the  1950s,  attention 
was  focused  on  racial  desegregation  as  mandated  by  the  Brown  v.  Board 
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of  Education  decision  and  on  improvement  of  math  and  science  instruc- 
tion after  the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik.  In  the  1960s,  events  such  as  the 
passage  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  spurred 
efforts  to  improve  schooling  for  pupils  with  special  needs.  And  in  the 
early  1970s,  beginning  with  the  CaUfomia  Supreme  Court's  1971  Serrano 
V.  Priest  decision  declaring  the  state's  school-financing  system  unconsti- 
tutional, school-finance  reform  became  a widespread  concern  (See 
Ravitch  1983;  Spring  1976;  Augenblick  1986;  Graham  1979).  Yet  such  a 
nationally  oriented  view  does  not  fully  explain  the  reform  of  an  institu- 
tion as  decentralized  as  education.  Underlying  the  major  events  and 
government  activity  was  a public  discourse  in  the  individual  states  that 
defined  and  delimited  the  prospects  of  reform.  In  order  to  see  how 
reform  came  to  take  the  shape  it  did,  therefore,  an  understanding  of  the 
context  in  which  the  issues  were  being  framed  from  state  to  state  needs 
to  be  had. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  scholars  who  have  sought  to  understand  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  political  realm  have  mainly  concerned 
themselves  with  political-feasibility  studies  and  analyses  of  the  institu- 
tional forces  that  influence  education  (See  Bailey  et  al.  1962;  Masters  et  al. 
1964;  Kirst  1970;  Campbell  and  Mazzoni  1976;  Mueller  and  McKeown 
1986).  Others  have  discussed  the  limits  of  reform  of  a pubUcly  funded 
institution  in  a capitalistic,  meritocratic  society  (See  Camoy  and  Levin 
1976;  Weaver  1982).  There  have  been  no  in-depth  studies,  however,  of 
how  educational  reform  is  influenced  by  the  pubUc  debate  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

Similarly  the  literature  on  school-finance  reform  offers  little  in  the  way 
of  analysis  concerning  how  public  perceptions  define  possibilities  of 
reform.  If,  as  one  author  puts  it,  we  need  to  view  school-finance  reform 
"as  only  one  manifestation  of  a much  broader  movement  for  social 
reform  which  manifests  itself  through  the  public  schools,"  (Hickrod 
1983)  then  it  would  seem  that  we  should  understand  how  that  move- 
ment and  its  opponents  influence  the  debate.  Yet  very  few  writers 
concern  themselves  with  this  level  of  discussion.  Instead,  most  studies  of 
the  politics  of  school-finance  reform  almost  exclusively  focus  on  how 
reform  efforts  are  manifested  in  state  courts  and  legislatures  (See  Berke 
et  al.  1984;  Elmore  and  McLaughlin  1982;  Lehne  1978;  Meltsner  et  al. 

1973;  Mulkeen  1984;  Garms  et  al.,  1978).  Some  scholars  have  discussed 
the  ideological  foundations  of  the  debate  over  school  finance,  but  only  in 
general  terms  that  are  detached  from  the  kind  of  rigorous  analysis 
characterizing  studies  of  political  feasibility  or  legislative  voting  behav- 
ior (See  Hickrod  1974;  Hickrod  1987;  Ward  1987). 

On  the  basis  of  such  impressionistic  studies,  however,  a framework  of 
analysis  can  be  formed  to  understand  how  the  terms  of  public  debate 
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constrain  school-finance  reform.  James  G.  Ward,  in  his  discussion  of  the 
normative  foundations  of  public  school  finance,  identifies  five  main 
values  that  advocates  and  opponents  of  school-finance  reform  support  to 
varying  degrees  at  different  times:  adequacy  of  funding,  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  funds,  equity  in  either  or  both  the  raising  and  distributing  of  funds, 
liberty  in  terms  of  local  control  over  schools  and/ or  the  ability  to  control 
one's  educational  activity  or  financial  support,  and  schools'  legitimacy  or 
accountability  as  public  institutions  (Ward  1987,  474-475).  In  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  liberty  and  equity  were  the  two  strongest  values  debated  in 
American  education.  Liberty,  usually  discussed  in  terms  of  local  control 
over  schools,  "ha[d]  on  its  side  the  staunch  allies  of  tradition  and  pohti- 
cal  inertia"  stretching  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  American  public 
education  (Jones  1976, 110-112).  By  the  1960s,  however,  many  people 
began  to  dispute  the  value  of  local  control,  especially  to  the  extent  that  it 
perpetuated  inequities  of  wealth  and  race.  This  clash  of  hberty  and 
equity  advocates  best  characterizes  the  debate  over  school  finance  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  but  each  side  also  incorporated  other  values 
that  Ward  describes  into  their  debate  as  well. 

Liberty  advocates  in  particular  widened  their  base  of  support  through 
their  emphasis  on  issues  other  than  local  control.  In  his  1991  book  Savage 
Inequalities:  Children  in  America's  Schools,  Jonathan  Kozol  claimed  that  the 
roots  of  the  current  inequities  lie  in  the  ability  of  liberty  advocates  to 
constrain  the  terms  of  the  debate  by  incorporating  issues  of  efficiency 
and  accountability  of  schools  in  order  to  overrun  the  issue  of  equal 
funding: 

At  every  level  of  debate, ...  the  argument  is  made  that 
more  efficiency  accrues  from  local  governance  and  that 
equity  concerns  enforced  by  centralized  authority 
inevitably  lead  to  waste  and  often  to  corruption.  Thus, 
"efficiency"  joins  "liberty"  as  a rhetorical  rebuttal  to  the 
claims  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal  funding.  "Local 
control"  is  the  sacred  principle  in  all  these  arguments. 

(Kozol  1991,  210-211) 

The  debate  over  liberty  and  equity  has  recurred  throughout  American 
history,  with  the  1960s  version  of  this  argument  effectively  ended  by  the 
1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District  v.  Rodriguez,  which  upheld  the  Texas  school  finance  system  as 
constitutional  despite  gross  disparities  in  per-pupil  expenditures  (Kozol 
1991  213-214).  The  Rodriguez  decision,  writes  one  historian,  "headed  off  a 
revolution  in  the  funding  of  public  schools  in  America"  (Kluger  1977, 
769)  and  provided  liberty  advocates  with  a resounding  victory. 

In  Michigan,  as  in  many  other  states,  this  liberty  versus  equity  argu- 
ment reached  a fever  pitch  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  From  the 
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publication  in  1968  of  a report  describing  the  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  state  to  the  passage  in  1973  of  an  act  reforming  the 
school  finance  structure,  Michigan  and  officials  engaged  in  a consistent 
and  sometimes  fever-pitched  debate  over  the  role  of  the  state  in  the 
financing  of  pubhc  education.  While  Kozol's  division  of  the  participants 
of  the  debates  into  "liberty"  and  "equity"  camps  is  helpful  in  trying  to 
understand  the  situation  in  Michigan  at  the  time,  it  oversimplifies  the 
matter.  In  Michigan  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  those  who  opposed 
school  finance  reform  favored  retaining  local  control  over  education,  yet 
at  various  times  issues  of  higher  taxes,  cross-district  busing,  and  aid  to 
parochial  schools  were  important  factors  for  the  opposition. 

Advocates  of  differing  views  about  reform  also  made  strange  allies. 
Those  who  wanted  property  tax  relief  favored  certain  types  of  reform, 
while  those  who  wanted  greater  equity  or  overall  increases  in  school 
funding  favored  others.  Thrown  onto  the  political  battleground,  such 
disparate  interests  could  form  only  the  most  tenuous  alliances.  In  fact, 
studies  of  Michigan  educational  coalitions  conducted  in  this  era  all 
characterized  them  as  "fragmented." 

As  concern  for  restructuring  school  finance  increased  in  the  late  1960s, 
however,  the  battle  lines  seemed  clear.  In  Kozol's  terms,  those  who 
favored  greater  equity  in  school  finance  were  opposed  by  those  who 
wished  to  retain  local  control  over  schools.  Only  as  the  debate  pro- 
gressed, issues  bifurcated,  and  participants  polarized  would  it  become 
clear  that  any  reform  would  be  minimal  at  best  and  designed  to  appease 
as  many  different  interests  as  possible. 

Like  most  states  up  to  the  late  1960s,  Michigan  supported  its  public 
schools  chiefly  through  a combination  of  state  aid  and  local  revenue.  The 
state  provided  aid  to  schools  through  "foundation"  programs,  which 
were  designed  to  ensure  a minimum  level  of  funding  for  schools,  and 
local  revenue  was  derived  from  property  taxes.  Because  local  voters  had 
to  approve  property-tax  increases,  and  because  of  the  wide  disparities  in 
different  school  districts'  property-tax  bases,  substantial  variations 
existed  in  the  amount  of  local  revenue  available.  These  varying  tax  rates 
and  tax  bases  translated  into  gross  disparities  in  funding  between  school 
districts.  In  1965-66,  for  example,  per-pupil  expenditures  ranged  between 
$400  in  the  poorest  district  to  $741  in  the  wealthiest.  Michigan  attempted 
to  compensate  for  these  differences  by  giving  poorer  districts  larger 
amounts  of  state  aid,  but  wealthier  districts  stdl  held  a distinct  advantage 
because  of  the  relative  ease  with  which  they  could  raise  their  levels  of 
funding  (For  technical  aspects  of  Michigan's  school-finance  system  prior 
to  1973,  see  Thomas  1968;  Caesar  et  al.  1974;  Brazer  and  Anderson  1976). 

Education  costs  in  Michigan  began  to  sk)0'0cket  in  the  mid-1960s,  sent 
upward  by  the  Legislature's  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  public  em- 
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ployees  to  bargain  collectively.  Teacher  organizations  began  negotiating 
for  higher  salaries  and  improved  benefits,  leading  to  a large  number  of 
strikes  over  the  next  few  years.  From  the  1964-65  to  the  1972-73  school 
year,  the  average  teacher's  salary  in  Michigan  increased  78.9  percent. 
Combined  with  a 14.4  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  school 
district  expenditures  rose  159  percent  during  this  eight-year  period.  State 
expenditures  for  education  were  increased  substantially  in  the  period, 
generally  compensating  for  the  higher  costs,  but  a large  portion  of  the 
growing  burden  continued  to  fall  on  local  property  taxes  (Caesar  et  al. 
1974,  8,  35). 

In  addition  to  the  growing  cost  of  education,  many  school  districts 
were  facing  decreased  local  revenue.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  schools' 
income  from  local  taxes  had  been  dropping  steadily  for  several  years 
because  of  a declining  tax  base.  This  led  to  a "crisis"  situation  in  1966, 
when  the  Legislature  had  to  give  the  Detroit  school  board  $12  million  to 
shore  up  its  budget,  under  the  stipulation  that  Detroiters  increase  their 
property-tax  rate  for  schools  (DFP  1 Jan.  1967,  4A). 

By  1968,  changes  in  public  perceptions  of  the  state's  role  in  the  control 
and  financing  of  public  education  were  apparent.  Ann  Arbor  News 
columnist  William  Cote  caught  this  new  mood: 

The  winds  of  change  blowing  through  Michigan's 
schools  are  stirring  growing  murmurs  of  things  hardly 
whispered  before.  For  one,  might  the  state  take  over 
control,  if  not  outright  operation,  of  the  public  schools? 

The  idea  seems  almost  subversive  to  many  citizens 
because  it  has  become  a near-sacred  concept  that  local 
people  and  local  school  boards  should  run  their  schools, 
with  some  financial  aid  from  the  state.  But  now  the 
increasing  property  taxes,  state  and  city  income  taxes, 
potential  federal  income  tax  increase  and  inflation  are 
driving  some  residents  and  officials  to  begin  seriously 
thinking  about  a basic  change  in  who  finances  and 
operates  our  schools.  (AAN  TJ  Jan.  1968,  4A) 

Significantly,  it  was  financial  constraints,  not  a concern  for  schools 
themselves,  which  began  to  convince  many  that  the  school-finance 
system  was  in  dire  need  of  an  overhaul. 

The  education  lobby  helped  to  bring  reform  concerns  into  the  public 
eye.  There  were  two  major  teachers'  unions  in  Michigan  — the  Michigan 
Education  Association  (MEA)  and  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers 
(MFT).  The  MEA,  one  of  the  most  influential  major  professional  educa- 
tion groups  in  the  state,  had  512  local  chapters  in  1968,  a number  which 
increased  to  561  (out  of  a total  650  districts)  in  1971.  Representing 
suburban  and  outstate  districts,  the  union  prior  to  1965  had  been  "the 
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spokesman  of  educational  professionalism,"  but  with  the  advent  of 
collective  bargaining,  it  became  much  more  concerned  with  representing 
teacher  interests.  Although  it  only  represented  between  20  and  30 
districts  in  these  years,  the  AFL-CIO-affiliated  MFT  represented  the  huge 
Detroit  district  as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  suburbs.  Because  of  this 
more  urban  base,  the  MFT  tended  "to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
social  problems  of  schools  in  urban  areas."  In  addition  to  the  teacher 
unions,  there  were  groups  of  administrators  and  various  citizens'  and 
business  groups  that  concerned  themselves  with  education.  There  was 
also  what  one  observer  termed  a "Trojan  horse  operation"  of  ex-teachers 
and  ex-administrators  in  the  Legislature  — fully  two  dozen  of  147 
lawmakers  fit  these  categories  (DTP  18  Aug.  1968,  3 A;  Pinner  et  al.  1971, 
52-56;  DFP  16  April  1967, 3B;  Masters  et  al.  1964, 183-201). 

Public  concern  for  reform  was  bolstered  by  the  January  1968  release  of 
the  report  on  school  finance  that  the  Legislature  had  commissioned  in 
1966.  This  study,  conducted  by  J.  Alan  Thomas  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  identified  a number  of  problems  in  school  finance  — most 
notably,  "great  variation  in  the  educational  opportunities  available"  to 
Michigan  schoolchildren.  Thomas  characterized  the  problems  in  the 
financing  of  education  as  historically  based: "A  procedure  which  was 
appropriate  for  financing  education  in  an  agricultural  era  ...  hardly  meets 
the  needs  of  an  industrialized,  mobile  society,  which  is  largely  urban  in 
nature."  Thomas  cited  the  decentralization  of  both  school  administration 
and  school  financing  as  the  reasons  for  this  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity,  and  offered  several  proposals  for  remedying  it.  The  "most 
effective"  way  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity,  Thomas  wrote,  would  be 
through  shifting  more  of  the  responsibility  for  school  finance  to  the  state 
level  (Thomas  1968,  323-347).  The  Thomas  report  generated  considerable 
interest,  including  the  formulation  of  several  proposals  for  school- 
finance  reform  (Pinner  et  al.  1971,  2). 

In  his  first  State  of  the  State  message  in  January  1969,  Gov.  Wilham  G. 
Milliken  picked  up  the  mantle  of  education  reform: 

We  must  develop  a vastly  improved  state  aid  formula  to 
help  equalize  educational  opportunity,  and  we  must  do 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  must  improve  our  system  of 
financial  support  to  take  undue  pressure  off  property 
taxes.  We  must  devise  a means  of  more  effectively 
spreading  the  industrial  tax  base.  (DFP  10  Jan.  1969,  lA, 

4A) 

Milliken's  decision  to  make  educational  reform  the  "major  thrust"  of 
his  administration  was,  in  the  words  of  one  observer,  "most  likely  based 
on  a combination  of  personal  commitment  to  improve  education  and  a 
calculation  that  educational  reform  was  an  issue  that  could  be  politically 
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advantageous  to  him/'  Combined  with  the  atmosphere  for  educational 
reform  in  1969,  Milliken's  personal  commitment  did  much  to  make 
school-finance  reform  an  official  concern  (Pinner  et  al.  1971,  3, 12-13). 

In  April,  Milliken  called  for  "solid  and  total  reform"  of  the  state  school 
system,  appointing  a blue-ribbon  Commission  on  Educational  Reform  to 
devise  a "more-equitable  and  more-adequate  system  of  financing 
education."  Using  the  Commission's  report,  Milliken,  in  October,  made 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature,  including  a call  for  a constitutional 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  that  would  move  from  primary 
reliance  on  the  property  tax  to  state-levied  non-property  taxes.  The  plan 
also  would  have  abolished  the  state  Board  of  Education  and  replaced  it 
with  a director  of  education  appointed  by  the  governor;  eliminated 
intermediate  school  districts  and  replaced  them  with  10  to  15  regional 
authorities;  consolidated  local  districts  to  a total  of  about  250  (from  over 
600);  increased  aid  to  parochial  schools  (parochiaid)  to  2 percent  of  the 
total  public  school  budget;  and  established  a centralized  budgeting 
system  for  distributing  school  aid  (DN 1 Oct.  1969,  lA,  8A).  One  observer 
called  the  proposals  "the  most  radical  restructuring  of  school  financing 
ever  officially  backed  on  the  U.S.  mainland"  (Pierce  1972,  426,  quoted  in 
Campbell  and  Mazzoni  1976,  222). 

However,  as  one  critic  of  Milliken's  proposals  remarked,  the  plan  was 
"a  winner-take-all  gamble"  (Columnist  Will  Muller,  DN  6 Oct.  1969, 

14A).  Indeed,  the  plan's  inclusion  of  the  hot-button  issue  of  parochiaid 
would  prove  to  be  its  fatal  flaw.  Milliken  clearly  thought  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  an  education-reform  package  through  the  Legislature 
without  the  inclusion  of  aid  to  parochial  schools,  which  was  high  on  the 
agenda  of  many  Democrats,  including  Senate  Majority  Leader  William 
Ryan  (DFP  7 Dec.  1969,  2B).  As  debate  over  the  plan  proceeded  in  the 
following  months,  however,  it  would  become  clear  that  issues  of  tax 
reform  and  funding  equity  could  not  be  considered  adequately  when 
parochiaid  was  involved.  In  one  observer's  words,  parochiaid  became 
"everyone's  tool  in  the  education  fight"  (DN  3 Dec.  1969,  24C). 

Issues  of  local  control,  tax  relief,  and  funding  changes  were  secondary 
to  this  polarized  debate  over  the  role  of  the  state  in  supporting  private 
schools,  but  they  were  present.  Democrats  and  labor  advocates  opposed 
the  increased  state  role  in  education  in  the  proposals  (DN  10  Oct.  1969, 

9 A;  Mich.  AFL-CIO  News  22  Oct.  1969, 3).  Fear  of  higher  taxes  or  of 
continued  inequitable  taxation  was  another  major  reason  for  opposition 
to  the  Milliken  plan,  with  Democrats  and  other  opponents  charging  that 
the  financing  features  of  the  plan  would  hit  low-income  individuals  too 
hard  and  favor  corporations  (DFP  26  Oct.  1969,  6A).  Also,  many  people 
were  opposed  to  establishing  a statewide  taxing  scheme.  As  on  resident 
wrote  to  the  Free  Press,  "It  all  boils  down  to  this:  The  people  should  be 
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allowed  to  support  the  type  of  educational  program  they  want. ...  I don't 
think  the  taxpayers  in  one  area  should  be  forced  to  pay  more  to  bail  out 
another  district  which  won't  spend  more"  (Ronald  C.  Lucas,  DFP  23  Oct 

1969,  8A). 

Supporters  of  Milliken's  proposals  clearly  favored  an  increased  state 
role  in  education,  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate  and  equitable 
services.  The  Free  Press,  for  example,  called  attention  to  the  state's 
constitutional  obligation  to  "maintain  and  support  a system  of  free 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,"  a provision  which  the  paper 
said  was  being  violated  through  the  perpetuation  of  inequities:  "The 
Legislature  is  the  agency  obligated  to  provide  for  education.  It  is  well 
past  time  it  faced  up  to  that.  Otherwise,  that  high  blown  constitutional 
guarantee  and  those  fancy  legal  requirements  simply  add  up  to  mock- 
ery" (DFP  5 Sept.  1969, 4A). 

Also  involved  in  the  debate  were  issues  of  racial  segregation  and 
urban  problems  that  would  become  important  issues  in  school-finance 
reform.  Detroit  School  Board  President  A.L.  Zwerdling  took  Milliken's 
plan  to  task  for  its  failure  to  "give  adequate  recognition  to  the  costs 
involved  in  providing  a decent  education  for  the  large  percentage  of 
Michigan's  public  school  children  who  reside  in  this  city"  (DFP  3 Jan. 

1970,  8A).  State  Senator  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit  was  more  direct  in 
claiming  that  the  reason  the  public  school  funding  crisis  had  been 
allowed  to  fester  for  so  long  was  that  it  had  been  obscured  by  race 
problems,  since  the  first  districts  to  run  into  major  financial  trouble  were 
predominantly  black  (DFP  13  April  1969, 1 A). 

In  January  1970,  recognizing  the  problems  his  plan  was  encountering 
and  facing  a softening  economy,  Milliken  scaled  back  the  amount  of 
money  requested  and  asked  the  Legislature  to  drop  consideration  of  an 
income-tax  increase.  He  did  not,  however,  call  for  a change  in  his  ap- 
proach to  parochiaid,  which  the  Detroit  News  noted  would  likely  have 
helped  his  plan  immensely  (DN 15  Jan.  1970, 1 A;  16  Jan.  1970, 14A).  But 
while  parochiaid  was  an  important  issue,  opponents  of  the  plan  were 
also  critical  of  the  extent  to  which  it  would  centralize  taxing  and  admin- 
istrative authority  (DN  16  Feb.  1970, 11 A).  In  response  to  these  concerns. 
House  Democrats  offered  an  alternative  plan  that  would  have  increased 
funds  to  poor  districts  while  retaining  the  local  option  of  increasing 
funding  and  moving  from  reliance  on  the  property  tax  to  the  income  tax 
for  funding  schools. 

In  summary,  the  1970  session  "ended  in  disarray  for  educational 
reform."  Milliken  was  maligned  for  seeking  to  "grab"  centralized  power, 
parochiaid  dominated  and  derailed  the  debate,  the  House  Democrats' 
plan  was  enacted  without  taxes  to  fund  it,  and  fears  of  higher  taxes  were 
encircling  reformers'  efforts.  In  1971,  however,  a renewed  mandate  for 
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reform  would  arise.  In  April,  Milliken  renewed  his  plea  for  a state 
takeover  of  education  in  a 15-point  program  presented  to  the  Legislature 
that  included  complete  elimination  of  the  local  property  tax.  And  in 
September,  the  California  Supreme  Court,  ruled  in  Serrano  v.  Priest  that 
the  state's  system  of  financing  schools  violated  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions  because  it  made  the  quality  of  education  dependent  on  the 
wealth  of  a school  district. 

In  1972,  this  renewed  mandate  turned  public  attention  away  from 
statutory  reform  and  toward  constitutional  reform.  Proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  developed  by  both  parties  in  the  Legislature 
and  by  the  Governor's  office,  but  because  of  partisan  wrangling  none  of 
these  proposals  were  able  to  garner  the  requisite  support  to  be  placed  on 
the  ballot.  At  this  point,  early  1972,  the  Michigan  Education  Association 
undertook  the  circulation  of  petitions  to  place  two  amendments  on  the 
November  ballot.  The  first  amendment,  which  Governor  Milliken  soon 
joined  with  the  MEA  in  supporting  (not  insignificantly  because  it  bor- 
rowed from  many  of  Milliken's  1969  proposals),  would  have  required 
the  state  to  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  public 
education  and  to  reduce  reliance  on  the  local  property  tax  for  school- 
financing purposes.  Known  as  Proposal  C,  this  amendment  would  have 
left  to  the  Legislature  what  tax  or  taxes  to  impose  at  the  state  level  to 
replace  lost  property-tax  revenues  and  included  a formula  to  distribute 
funds  to  local  school  districts  "to  assure  equal  and  quality  educational 
opportunity  for  all  students."  The  second  amendment,  known  as  Pro- 
posal D,  would  have  rescinded  the  state's  ban  on  a graduated  income 
tax,  in  order  to  give  the  Legislature  the  option  to  replace  school  revenue 
lost  through  Proposal  C {TV  27  March  1972,  3;  DFP  13  Oct.  1972,  3A; 
Citizens  Research  Council,  3). 

In  addition  to  Governor  Milliken,  early  endorsements  of  the  MEA 
petition  effort  came  from  the  Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau,  the  Michigan  Retired  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  among  other 
groups.  Much  of  the  reason  for  this  support  probably  came  from  the 
MEA's  emphasis  on  tax  reform  and  from  its  claim  that  the  proposed 
amendments  would  preserve  local  control  over  schools,  rather  than  from 
any  concern  for  equalizing  school  funding.  The  MEA  petitions  made 
these  emphases  clear.  The  petition  for  Proposal  C read  "Give  the 
PEOPLE  of  Michigan  A Chance  to  Vote  on  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  and 
IMPROVED  LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS."  In  smaller  type,  the 
petition  continued  "Break  the  strangle  hold  that  the  present  local  prop- 
erty tax  system  has  on  local  efforts  to  provide  good  schools  and  quality 
education"  {TV  10  April  1972,  3;  15  May  1972,  3).  In  no  uncertain  terms. 
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the  MEA  was  appealing  to  politically  palatable  concerns  for  tax  relief 
and  local  control. 

Significant  opposition  also  developed,  however.  In  October,  the  state 
AFL-CIO,  which  included  among  its  member  unions  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Teachers,  came  out  against  Proposal  C because  of  "its 
disastrous  effects  on  taxpayers  and  education  in  Michigan."  (Michigan 
AFL-CIO  News  18  Oct.  1972, 1;  1 Nov.  1972, 3)  Meanwhile,  other  oppo- 
nents, such  as  Republican  Senator  Harry  DeMaso,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Taxation  Committee  and  an  expert  on  tax  issues,  warned  that  the 
proposal  would  lead  to  increased  taxes  and  a loss  of  local  control  over 
schools;  "The  fact  is  that  when  the  general  school  operating  funds  are 
administered  and  controlled  by  148  legislators,  the  control  is  no  longer 
local.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state"  (Michigan  AFL-CIO  News  1 Nov  1972 
5). 

To  proponents  of  Proposal  C,  two  issues  were  of  paramount  concern; 
reforming  the  state's  system  of  taxation  and  improving  the  methods  of 
funding  the  schools.  As  the  Free  Press  argued,  passage  of  C and  D would 
be  "a  major  step  toward  ending  the  terrible  inequities  that  exist  in  school 
financing  in  Michigan  and  an  end  to  reliance  on  a tax  that  is  not  based  on 
ability  to  pay"  (DFP  15  Oct.  1972,  2B;  22  Oct.  1972,  2B). 

On  the  local  educational  level,  opinion  was  mixed.  In  fact,  even 
though  the  State  Board  of  Education  supported  the  Governor's  propos- 
als, a survey  made  in  August  1972  and  published  in  the  Michigan  School 
Board  Journal  showed  that  a majority  of  school  boards  in  the  state  op- 
posed Proposal  C,  primarily  because  they  thought  it  would  bring  higher 
taxes  and  because  they  were  dubious  of  its  stated  benefits  (DFP  4 Nov. 
1972, 6A).  Delegates  to  the  Michigan  Association  of  School  Boards 
convention  in  early  November  voted  159-73  against  supporting  Proposal 
C,  with  the  major  consideration  being  fear  of  the  loss  of  local  control  over 
salaries  and  curriculum.  As  one  delegate  said  "[Proposal  C]  is  asking  us 
to  give  up  local  control  of  our  schools  and  put  our  faith  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  have  been  crawling  to  the  Legislature  on  our  hands  and  knees 
for  years  to  beg  and  we  got  nothing.  Why  should  we  think  we  would  get 
anything  now?"  Yet  while  local  control  and  a lack  of  faith  in  the  Legisla- 
ture were  the  main  objections  discussed  publicly,  a Detroit  News  reporter 
perceptively  noted  that  "private  conversations  frequently  were  con- 
cerned with  a fear  of  cross-district  bussing."  In  the  reporter's  words, 
school  board  members  thought  that  "uniform  support  of  schools  — as 
tax  reform  is  supposed  to  provide  — would  remove  one  strong  objection 
to  widespread  bussing,  that  some  children  would  be  sent  to  schools 
which  are  inferior  to  the  schools  they  now  attend."  This  fear  was  re- 
flected by  the  votes  of  association  delegates  from  suburban  districts 
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around  Detroit,  who  “almost  solidly"  opposed  Proposal  C (DN  2 Nov. 
1972,  3A). 

As  an  extension  of  the  argument  that  Proposal  C would  bring  the  loss 
of  local  control,  the  busing  issue  proved  volatile.  Two  months  before  the 
referendum,  the  Free  Press  recognized  the  danger  of  voters  associating 
Proposal  C with  the  busing  issue: 

The  great  hazard  is  that  zealots  will  succeed  in  entan- 
gling the  busing  issue,  which  is  also  heading  for  a climax 
in  the  courts  this  year,  with  the  question  of  school 
financing.  If  the  busing  issue  has  not  beclouded  the 
sense  of  justice  of  the  people  of  Michigan  completely,  the 
voters  will  surely  recognize  that,  whatever  happens  on 
busing,  change  must  come  on  school  financing.  To  say 
no  to  greater  equity  in  school  financing  is  to  forsake  any 
pretense  of  a concern  for  justice.  (DfP,  6 Sept.  1972,  7 A) 

Although  never  a primary  issue  in  the  public  debate,  some  residents 
did  conflate  the  loss  of  local  control  with  a fear  of  busing.  Writing  to  the 
Detroit  News,  Alfred  R.  Kelley  made  the  connection  clear:  “With  all  funds 
centered  in  Lansing  it  will  be  a simple  step  for  advocates  of  school 
bussing  to  zero  in  on  these  funds  in  Lansing  for  the  purpose  of  more 
social  experiments  so  that  we  will  find  our  money  being  spent  for  school 
buses  rather  than  educational  purposes"  (DN  27  Oct.  1972, 18B).  Another 
letter  writer  (Mrs.  J.  Wietech)  was  more  succinct:  “Let's  vote  to  keep  our 
schools  supported  by  property  taxes  and  keep  our  children  from  being 
bussed"  (DN  26  Oct.  1972, 12B). 

Up  to  three  weeks  before  the  November  referendum,  passage  of 
Proposal  C seemed  likely.  Detroit  News  polls  showed  support  for  the 
amendment  rising  from  58  percent  of  a representative  sample  of  798 
residents  polled  on  September  1 to  65  percent  of  those  polled  on  October 
11.  In  fact,  the  News  polls  showed  that  every  subgroup  of  the  Michigan 
population  favored  Proposal  C through  early  October,  and  that  the 
proposed  amendment  was  gaining  in  Wayne  County  (which  includes 
Detroit),  among  blacks,  union  households,  and  middle-income  residents 
(DN  3 Oct.  1972,  lA,  14A;  17  Oct.  1972, 1 A). 

In  the  end,  however,  both  Proposals  C and  D failed,  the  former  by  a 
58-42  percent  margin  (out  of  3.1  million  votes).  What  seemed  to  be  a 
comfortable  level  of  support  for  Proposal  C faltered  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  campaign,  primarily  because  of  a negative  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  amendment's  opponents.  The  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW,  and  other  labor 
groups  continued  to  charge  that  passage  of  the  amendment  would  mean 
a windfall  for  business,  which  undoubtedly  had  a strong  impact  on  the 
union  vote.  Meanwhile,  Senator  DeMaso  charged  that  Governor  Milliken 
was  misleading  voters  in  claiming  that  the  income  tax  would  go  no 
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higher  than  6.2  percent  if  proposal  C was  passed.  He  claimed  that  they 
would  go  as  high  as  10  or  11  percent.  An  opposition  flier  that  was 
circulated  prior  to  the  election  quoted  DeMaso's  figures,  charged  that  the 
proposal  would  not  cap  property  taxes,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
erode  local  control  over  schools:  "Can  you  imagine  148  partisan  legisla- 
tors doling  out  billions  of  dollars  without  strings  attached?"  (TV  TJ  Nov. 
1973,  7)  The  Tree  Press  claimed  that  on  issues  involving  taxes  and  schools, 
voters  across  the  country  seemed  to  be  saying:  "Don't  tamper  with  my 
pocketbook  and  don't  mess  around  with  my  kids."  Proposal  C held  out 
the  promise  of  tax  relief  for  millions  of  Michigan  property  owners,  the 
paper  said,  but  such  a "promise"  seemed  to  be  insufficient  to  convince 
people  (DTP  9 Nov.  1972,  lA). 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  higher  taxes,  another  reason  for  Proposal 
C s failure  was  voters'  fear  of  the  loss  of  local  control  as  manifested  in 
mandatory  busing.  The  Free  Press  reported  that  in  the  final  days  of  the 
campaign,  some  opponents  of  the  amendment  ran  radio  advertisements 
charging  that  its  passage  would  remove  legal  barriers  against  cross- 
district busing  (DFP  9 Nov.  1972,  lA).  Speaking  to  the  closing  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  School  Boards, 
Lieutenant  Governor  James  H.  Brickley  claimed  that  the  reason  Proposal 
C failed  was  that  feelings  about  school  busing  was  high  and  that  it  was  a 
presidential  election  year  (DN 19  Jan.  1973,  9A).  Lacking  "the  kind  of 
consensus  such  fundamental  changes  really  ought  to  have,"  as  the  Free 
Press  observed,  and  buried  on  a ballot  that  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
overly  long  and  confusing,  the  measure  again  seemed  doomed  to  failure 
(DFP  8 Nov.  1972,  6A).  The  MEA  also  thought  that  in  addition  to  "confu- 
sion," "selfishness"  on  the  part  of  voters  from  wealthy  districts,  and 
"political  partisanship,"  voters  acted  out  of  a "distrust  of  legislators  and 
fear  of  loss  of  local  control,  of  busing,  and  of  more  taxes."  In  fact,  one- 
half  of  those  who  voted  against  Proposal  C lived  in  the  tricounty  area 
surrounding  Detroit,  where  busing  would  have  had  the  greatest  impact 
(TP  27  Nov.  1973,6-7). 

In  the  aftermath  of  Proposal  C's  defeat,  a growing  sense  of  urgency 
combined  with  a realization  that  school-finance  reform  would  be  much 
more  difficult  than  previously  thought.  The  urgency  derived  from 
financial  crises  in  many  school  districts,  most  notably  in  Detroit  but  in 
many  others  as  well.  In  the  midst  of  this  growing  state  crisis,  many 
opponents  of  Proposal  C came  out  in  favor  of  greater  state  control  over 
education  financing.  The  AFL-CIO  pledged  to  help  solve  the  school- 
finance  crisis,  with  President  William  C.  Marshall  now  in  favor  of 
statewide  funding:  "We're  going  to  have  to  go  to  state  financing.  We're 
not  going  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  property  tax.  We've  got  to  have  state 
equalization.  The  heat  has  got  to  be  put  on  the  Legislature  to  work  out  an 
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equitabl6  solution”  {Michigcin  AFL-CIO  News  13  Dec.  1972, 1).  The  Detvoit 
News,  praising  the  state  plan  to  aid  the  Detroit  schools,  said  it  would 
"begin  the  overdue  process  of  placing  all  the  state's  600-odd  school 
districts  on  an  equitable  funding  basis."  Calling  on  the  state  to  "assume  a 
larger  role"  in  collecting  and  distributing  funds  for  education,  the 
newspaper  said  education  reform  must  be  viewed  as  a "gradual 
change";  it  would  take  years  to  "shift  the  funding  burden  and  resolve  the 
delicate  issue  of  state-versus-local  control."  Proposal  C would  not  have 
done  this,  the  News  editorialized,  because  it  was  "laden  with  deceptions 
and  promises"  (DNS  Dec.  1972,  lOB). 

A state  Supreme  Court  decision  also  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
for  reform.  In  late  December  1972,  the  court  ruled  in  Milliken  v.  Green  that 
the  state's  system  of  school  finance  was  inequitable  and  therefore 
violated  both  the  state  and  federal  constitutions.  Adopting  the  Serrano 
reasoning,  the  court  stated  that  there  was  "no  logical  connection  between 
the  asserted  justification  of  local  control  and  the  amount  of  school  funds 
the  state  distributes  in  a school  district  based  solely  on  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  the  district  has  more  or  less  valuable  properties  per 
pupil  within  its  borders."  The  ruling  did  not  throw  out  the  property  tax 
as  a method  of  funding  schools  or  offer  remedies  for  improving  the 
system,  but  it  effectively  directed  the  Legislature  to  prepare  a new 
formula  for  distributing  school  taxes  equitably  (DN  29  Dec.  1972,  3A;  30 
Dec.  1972,  5A). 

Another  reason  for  the  urgency  of  reform  in  1973  was  that  taxpayers 
were  exhibiting  increasing  reluctance  to  approve  property-tax  increases. 
As  Albert  DeStefanis  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Detroit  Neivs,  taxpayers  were 
at  a "saturation  point."  DeStefanis  associated  the  development  not  just 
with  higher  taxes,  but  also  with  a fear  of  busing:  "Many  [taxpayers]  have 
indicated  that  as  long  as  there  is  a possibility  of  tax  dollars  being  used  to 
provide  bussing  in  any  future  court-ordered  mandate  — a mandate 
which  may  well  go  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  people  — they 
would  never  support  any  millage  proposal"  (DN  16  Dec.  1972,  4A).  A 
few  months  later,  another  resident  attributed  voter  rejections  of  prop- 
erty-tax increases  to  be  "a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  system,  dubious  of 
the  schools'  accountability  and  efficiency  (DN  27  March  1973,  6B).  The 
Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  the  argument  more  explicitly;  in 
the  words  of  Chamber  President  Harry  R.  Hall,  "internal  reforms  are 
mandatory  before  a tax-burdened  public  is  going  to  agree  to  more  taxes 
for  education.  ...  Education  needs  to  assure  increased  results  commensu- 
rate with  increased  costs.  Education  needs  to  become  result-minded,  not 
just  finance-oriented"  {Michigan  Challenge  April  1973, 4,  6-7). 

Such  calls  for  improved  efficiency  in  the  use  of  school  funds  could  not 
elude  the  basic  problem  of  widespread  distributional  inequity,  a problem 
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which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  squarely  thrust  in  the  states'  domain  in  its 
March  1973  decision  in  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  v. 
Rodriguez.  In  this  ruling,  the  court  ruled  that  the  Texas  school  finance 
system  did  not  violate  the  federal  equal-protection  clause  despite  huge 
disparities  in  funding  between  school  districts  (DFP  30  March  1973,  5 A). 
In  public  reaction  to  the  Rodriguez  decision,  busing  was  once  again  of 
prime  concern.  The  Free  Press  reported  that  the  ruling  upset  the  reason- 
ing  of  those  who  had  feared  the  high  court  would  use  equal  financing 
of  poor  city  and  suburban  school  systems  as  a trade-off  for  school 
integration.  That  kind  of  trade-off  had  been  "implicit  in  much  of  the 
debate  over  busing,  and  the  opponents  of  busing  have  found  solace  in 
the  views  of  those  blacks  who  are  more  interested  in  black  control  of 
black  schools  than  in  integration."  In  the  view  of  Lynn  Townsend, 
Chrysler  Corp.  chairman  and  retiring  president  of  New  Detroit  Inc., 
"cross-district  busing  would  not  have  been  an  issue"  in  Michigan  "if  we 
had  moved  to  equalize  the  financing  of  our  schools  four  years  ago."  No 
one  "really  wants  their  children  bused  miles  away  from  their  homes," 
Townsend  continued;  busing  advocates  were  "trying  to  point  out  the 
inequality  of  educational  opportunities  for  their  children  in  the  present 
situation."  The  Free  Press  reporter  stated  that  this  view  did  not  reflect 
accurately  the  pro-integration  position,  "but  it  is  the  view  that  many 
white  leaders  hold."  The  Rodriguez  decision,  therefore,  was  a "jolt"  to 
these  white  leaders,  "who  had  hoped  a favorable  court  decision  on 
education  finance  would  be  an  easy  solution  to  the  school  integration 
problem"(DfP  30  March  1973,  5A). 

Into  this  general  atmosphere  of  court  mandates,  school-funding  crises, 
tax  revolts,  and  fears  of  busing,  legislative  reform  advocates  reentered. 
Once  again,  however,  the  legislative  battles  centered  around  plans  that 
tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  appealing  to  tax  equity,  not  to  fundamental 
improvement  of  the  school-finance  system.  In  late  1972,  Republican 
Senator  Gilbert  E.  Bursley  proposed  a bill  that  worked  on  the  principle  of 
"equal  (revenue)  return  for  equal  (taxing)  effort,"  in  other  words  guaran- 
teeing each  school  district  the  same  total  amount  of  funds  per  pupil  for 
each  unit  of  locally  determined  taxation  (Caesar  1974, 11).  The  plan 
allowed  for  local  control  without  increasing  taxes  (DfP  18  Dec.  1972, 3A). 
Demonstrating  the  politicization  of  the  school-finance  issue.  Democratic 
leaders  immediately  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  Bursley  plan.  House 
Speaker  William  Ryan  of  Detroit  expressed  "considerable  misgivings" 
about  Bursley's  statutory  solution,  calling  for  a constitutional  amend- 
ment to  avoid  the  "fiscal  chaos"  of  a continued  year-to-year  approach  to 
the  problem  {DFP  18  Dec.  1972,  3A).  Supported  by  the  AFL-CIO,  House 
Democrats  also  called  for  "more  equity"  in  the  tax  system,  such  as  by 
instituting  a graduated  income  tax  (Michigan  AFL-CIO  Neius  31  Jan.  1973, 
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1).  The  ME  A,  meanwhile,  took  a more  tempered  position,  supporting  the 
Bursley  bill  but  only  as  an  "interim  step"  toward  a financing  arrange- 
ment "that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  both  to  Michigan's  children  and 
taxpayers"  {TV  5 Feb.  1973,  3). 

In  his  State  of  the  State  address  in  January  1973,  Milliken  made 
education  reform  his  main  concern.  Calling  such  reform  the  state's  major 
failure  in  1972,  Milliken  expressed  his  goals  in  much  more  mediated 
terms  than  he  had  used  in  1969:  "Our  challenge  now  is  to  develop  and 
achieve  a legislative  solution  which  recognizes  the  public  will  but  still 
provides  more  equal  educational  opportunity  for  Michigan  children, 
whether  they  live  in  rural  areas  or  the  central  cities."  Further  demon- 
strating his  more  moderate  approach,  Milliken  said  that  financial  equity 
must  be  "phased  in"  to  avoid  inflation,  that  school  districts  must  show 
they  are  spending  money  effectively,  and  that  "equity  must  be  achieved 
not  by  robbing  financially  strong  school  systems,  but  by  aiding  finan- 
cially poor  school  systems."  To  achieve  this,  Milliken  proposed  limited 
property-tax  relief,  supported  the  Bursley  plan,  and  called  for  a $108 
million  increase  in  education  funding  — the  highest  percent  increase  in 
per-pupil  aid  in  state  history.  While  providing  more  equity,  Milliken's 
plan  still  allowed  local  voters  to  increase  taxes  for  schools.  This  inequity, 
Milliken  claimed,  was  acceptable  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  December 
1972  Michigan  Supreme  Court  ruling.  Milliken's  plan  was  a much  more 
gradual  approach  to  school  finance  reform  than  he  had  followed  in  the 
past,  tempered  by  concern  for  accountability  and  efficiency,  featuring  a 
tax  cut  for  some  property  owners,  and  bereft  of  any  suggestion  of 
increasing  state  responsibility  for  funding  education.  He  clearly  had 
learned  some  lessons  about  the  limits  of  education  reform  (DN 11  Jan. 
1973,  lA,  10 A). 

Legislative  Democrats,  especially  those  from  Detroit,  were  quick  to 
criticize  Milliken's  plan.  House  Majority  Leader  Bobby  Crim  of  Davison 
said  the  plan  would  actually  increase  property  taxes.  In  response  to 
Milliken's  insistence  that  Detroit  residents  increase  their  property-tax 
rate  for  schools,  Detroit  Representative  George  Montgomery  evoked  the 
busing  issue  by  claiming  that  the  city's  voters  were  unlikely  to  approve 
more  taxes  "as  long  as  the  district  is  polarized  by  the  question  of  bus- 
ing." Senator  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit  claimed  that  Milliken  was 
ignoring  tax-base  disparities  between  districts:  "This  is  a classic  Republi- 
can blind  spot,  the  area  of  ability  to  pay:  It's  like  inviting  an  ADC  [Aid  to 
Dependent  Children]  mother  into  taxing  competition  with  Henry  Ford." 
Young  also  criticized  the  governor  for  "making  Detroit  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  state  schools"  by  neglecting  to  mention  the  problems  in  other 
districts  across  the  state.  Generally,  the  Democrats  favored  an  alternative 
to  Milliken's  plan  that  would  mandate  a low  property-tax  ceiling,  a steep 
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income-tax  hike,  and  perhaps  a new  tax  on  business  — basically  follow- 
ing the  intentions  of  Proposals  C and  D (DfP  9 Feb.  1973, 3A,  lOA). 

In  June,  after  months  of  partisan  positioning,  the  Legislature  began 
debating  the  relative  merits  of  two  bills  representing  different  ap- 
proaches to  school-finance  reform.  The  Bursley  plan,  offering  more  aid  to 
districts  with  high  property-tax  rates,  had  passed  the  Senate,  while  an 
alternative  Democratic  plan,  which  provided  more  money  for  lower 
taxing  districts,  had  passed  the  House.  The  Free  Press  called  the  ensuing 
debate  "the  biggest  fight  of  the  1973  Legislature. ...  The  outcome  will 
determine  who  gets  the  best  school  aid  deal  — taxpayers  of  rich  districts 
like  Ann  Arbor  and  Grosse  Pointe  who  already  pay  high  school  property 
taxes,  or  taxpayers  of  poorer  districts  like  Detroit  who  pay  a lower  rate." 
The  paper  said  that  a party-line  vote  was  not  expected;  rather,  legislators 
would  vote  on  the  basis  of  which  approach  benefitted  their  districts  (DfP 
13  June  1973,  3A,12A). 

In  late  June,  the  House  rejected  the  Democrats'  approach  to  reform, 
seemingly  clearing  the  way  for  the  Bursley  bill.  But  in  a "political  power 
play,"  the  Democrats  managed  to  squeeze  their  additions  to  the  plan 
through  at  the  last  minute  without  a vote  to  spare,  sending  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate.  House  Speaker  William  G.  Ryan  managed  this  by  threaten- 
ing  to  resign  and  throwing  in  a $4.8  million  tax  relief  bonus  for  high- 
taxing  school  districts,  in  order  to  win  back  the  support  of  suburban 
Democrats  who  had  voted  against  the  plan  a few  days  earlier  (DfP  28 
June  1973,  3A).  In  the  Free  Press's  words,  Ryan's  threatened  resignation 
had  a "sobering  effect"  on  the  wayward  Democrats.  Ryan  said  the  threat 
"was  riding  on  the  Democrats'  wilhngness  to  work  out  a well-balanced 
plan  to  benefit  all  school  districts  ^ — not  just  the  ones  they  represent  — 
and  they  came  through  with  flying  colors"  (DfP  30  June  1973,  3A). 

Others  considered  the  Democrats'  action  as  much  less  altruistic;  "They 
sold  out  for  4.8  million  pieces  of  silver,"  complained  Minority  Floor 
Leader  Dennis  O.  Cawthrone  (DN  30  June  1973, 3A). 

In  an  editorial  printed  while  debate  was  proceeding,  the  Free  Press 
lamented  that  school  finance  reform  was  caught  in  a "political  cross- 
fire": 

What  is  needed  now  in  Lansing  is  less  politics  and  more 
reason,  fewer  brickbats  and  more  compromise.  Gov. 

Milliken  and  Speaker  Ryan,  jointly  if  necessary,  should 
take  the  lead  in  promoting  negotiations  and  preventing 
politics  from  damaging  what  can  be  significant  improve- 
ment for  Michigan's  schools.  (DfP  4 July  1973, 8A) 

But  the  damage  had  already  been  done,  developed  through  months 
and  even  years  of  polarization  on  the  issue  of  school  finance.  As  Free 
Press  columnist  William  Grant  noted,  in  a "textbook  world"  the  prob- 
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lems  in  Michigan  school  finance  could  easily  be  solved,  but  "school 
finance  reform  is  not  a question  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but  a question 
of  what  can  get  enough  votes  to  become  law."  In  resigned  tones.  Grant 
lamented  the  loss  of  an  opportunity: 

This  was  to  have  been  the  year  that  Michigan  got  school 
finance  reform.  A year  ago.  Gov.  Milliken  had  success- 
fully completed  his  end  run  of  the  Legislature  and  put  a 
reform  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  on  the 
ballot.  A challenge  to  the  state's  system  of  school  finance 
in  the  courts  seemed  certain  to  succeed,  just  as  similar 
cases  had  been  successful  in  other  states.  Now  the  hope 
for  immediate  and  complete  school  finance  reform  is 
gone,  blown  away  like  a wisp  of  smoke  in  a gale.  What 
is  left  is  what  we  had  all  along:  the  Legislature  trying  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  And  what  we  are  likely  to  get  is 
only  a partial  solution  to  the  problem.  (DFP  13  July  1973, 

6A) 

In  the  end,  partial  reform  is  what  Michigan  got.  The  Republicans  won 
the  main  points  in  the  conference  committee,  so  that  the  act  basically 
followed  the  Milliken /Bursley  plan  with  some  concessions  to  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Free  Press  complained  that  the  act  did  not  "adequately  answer 
Michigan's  long-range  problems  in  public  school  financing"  such  as 
eliminating  dependence  on  local  property  taxes  (DTP  4 July  1973,  8A). 

In  an  analysis  of  legislative  voting  on  1973  Michigan  school-finance 
measures  conducted  a decade  later,  Robert  Palaich  and  others  demon- 
strated the  overwhelming  predominance  of  political  paries  as  the  main 
factor  determining  how  a legislator  voted,  although  it  disappeared  with 
the  final  vote  on  the  conference  committee's  report.  Acknowledging  that 
Michigan  "has  a reputation  as  a strong  party  state,"  the  authors  contend 
that  economic  self-interest,  interest  groups,  and  median  income  had  only 
secondary  importance  in  determining  voting  behavior.  Furthermore, 
Palaich  and  others  showed  that  the  political  party  of  the  representative 
of  a House  district  was  closely  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 
stituency of  that  district.  Finally,  after  controlling  for  political  party,  the 
authors  concluded  that  median  income  of  the  lawmaker's  district  was 
the  only  other  factor  that  explained  variation  in  the  vote:  "Relatively 
higher  income  districts,  which  were  not  necessarily  benefitted  but  also 
were  not  taxed  by  the  proposal,  supported  it"  (Palaich  et  al.  1983). 

The  1973  Michigan  school  aid  act  was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
concern  over  the  issue.  In  later  years,  analysts  would  conclude  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  the  equalization  of  school  funding  levels  was  mini- 
mal, although  it  did  help  to  equalize  property-tax  levels  (Brazer  and 
Anderson  1976;  Carroll  and  Park  1983).  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
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the  effects  of  the  public  debate  were  similarly  minimal.  Indeed,  the  way 
the  debate  was  framed  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  has  severely 
constrained  the  possibilities  for  true  school-finance  reform  to  this  day.  As 
one  analyst  noted  in  1975:  "Political  and  sociological  philosophies  that 
exist  in  Michigan  have  established  certain  'givens^  which  quickly  reduce 
the  endless  varieties"  of  school  funding.  Recognizing  the  constraints  of 
these  philosophies,  as  well  as  their  historical  roots,  helps  one  to  under- 
stand the  limits  of  school-finance  reform  in  Michigan  (Wegryn  and 
Andrews  1975, 1). 

I 

In  that  vein,  this  study  has  shown  how  the  way  supporters  and 
opponents  of  school-finance  reform  in  Michigan  from  1968  to  1973 
framed  their  arguments  had  a strong  influence  on  defining  the  possibili- 
ties of  that  reform.  Equity  advocates,  such  as  Governor  Milliken  and  the 
MEA,  focused  their  attention  on  garnering  support  by  appealing  to 
residents'  desire  for  tax  relief  and  trying  to  appease  their  concern  for 
local  control,  but  by  doing  so  they  played  into  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  opponents  of  state  taxation  and  increased  state  control  over 
schools,  led  by  Democrats  and  the  AFL-CIO,  were  able  to  frame  the 
debate  as  one  of  local  control  versus  higher  taxes  and/or  mandatory 
busing,  with  parochiaid  serving  as  a roadblock  in  the  early  years  of  the 
debate.  Certainly,  none  of  these  divisions  were  fixed.  Many  opponents  of 
parochiaid,  for  example,  moved  to  support  school-finance  reform  as 
soon  as  that  debate  subsided.  But  supporters  of  real  reform  in  school 
finance,  which  would  have  provided  equity  and  adequacy  in  both 
taxation  and  distribution,  never  garnered  enough  of  a consistent  backing 
to  bring  their  agenda  to  the  forefront  of  concern.  Local  control  advocates 
in  all  their  guises,  on  the  other  hand,  were  numerous,  outspoken,  and 
represented  enough  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  reform. 
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his  paper  can  be  best  understood  within  the  conceptual 
framework  which  features  institutions,  including  schools,  as 
subject  to  the  conflicting  imperatives  of  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy. My  own  interpretation  of  this  conflicting  imperatives 
model  is  the  power  of  capital  has  always  been  significantly  stronger  than 
its  opponent.  In  spite  of  the  realities  of  constitutional  liberties  and  the 
right  to  participate  politically  with  a good  deal  of  personal  freedom  in 
this  democracy,  the  lived  experiences  of  most  ordinary  men,  women, 
and  children  have  not  been  of  participatory,  bona  fide,  de  facto  democ- 
racy. In  all  too  many  instances,  persons  and  groups  have  been  excluded; 
furthermore,  throughout  its  history,  the  United  States  many  battles 
conducted  by  ordinary  persons  have  occurred  in  order  to  translate  the 
promise  of  democracy  into  actual  policies.  Democratic  decision-making 
is  relegated  often  to  comparatively  unimportant  issues,  while  those  in 
command  of  corporate  power,  as  well  as  their  allies  within  the  class- 
state,  develop  the  issues  and  priorities  which  ordinary  citizens  are 
allowed  to  decide  upon  democratically  . The  argument  featured  herein 
is  that  democracy,  such  as  we  have  had  it,  is  mainly  the  accomplishment 
of  ordinary  persons  who  have  participated  in  the  political  process — and 
sometimes  in  the  streets  and  workplaces — in  order  to  make  democracy 
meaningful  to  their  own  fears,  needs,  and  aspirations.  It  is  especially 
important  to  focus  on  these  historical  facts  and  trends  when  many 
celebrators  of  the  Cold  War  victory  and  the  “New  World  Order"  have 
been  seemingly  successful  at  equating  the  victory  of  the  “free  market" 
and  privatization  with  bona  fide  democracy.  Our  students  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  about  the  struggles  waged  by  popular,  subal- 
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tern  forces  against  the  direct  and  hegemonic  power  of  capital,  as  they 
occurred  throughout  much  of  this  country's  history. 

This  paper  is  taken  from  a larger  study  in  which  three  examples  of 
democratic  mass  movements  are  emphasized.  The  first  is  the  industrial 
workers'  movement  of  the  1930s.  The  second  is  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  third  is  the  New  Left  movement  of  the 
1960s’.  The  important  point  is  by  the  time  the  heterogeneous  American 
working  class  began  to  show  promise  of  collective  action  and  class 
politics  at  the  polls,  they  suffered  a massive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  capital 
and  the  class-state.  The  use  of  firepower,  the  misuse  of  the  courts,  the 
denial  of  the  ballot  to  many,  and  the  blackballing  of  workers,  as  well  as 
other  tactics,  paved  the  way  for  capital's  overwhelming  victory  by  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  and  it  lasted  until  the  early  New  Deal. 

American  democracy  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period  was  limited  to 
participation  by  white  males;  moreover,  this  form  was  not  a threat  to 
those  who  exercised  economic  power  at  that  time.  As  the  industrial 
revolution,  under  capitalist  aegis,  developed  post  1840 — and  especially 
after  the  Civil  War — a (mostly)  bloodless  coup  was  executed  by  capital 
and  its  allies,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  organized  labor's  attempt  to 
challenge  seriously  the  emerging  new  order.  Capital  had  successfully 
seized  control  of  the  State  by  the  1890s,  making  it  very  difficult  for 
working  men  and  women  to  oppose  effectively  the  transformation  of 
work,  the  economy,  and  American  life  itself.  The  election  of  1896 
resulted  in  one-party  rule  in  both  the  North  and  South;  furthermore,  the 
size  of  the  electorate  was  reduced  significantly  by  "reforms."  The 
working  class  threat  to  capital  and  property  had  been,  momentarily, 
contained. 

Staughton  Lynd's  Intellectual  Origins  of  American  Radicalism  has 
provided  a useful  organizing  framework  with  which  to  discuss  the 
record  of  democratic  aspirations,  accomplishments,  and  failures  in  the 
United  States.  Near  the  end  of  his  book,  Lynd  tries  to  summarize  the 
American  revolutionary  tradition.  He  points  out  that  the  coalition  which 
won  independence  from  British  imperialism  failed  to  clarify  whether 
natural  rights  applied  to  the  human  condition  itself,  because  this  would 
have  forced  the  coalition  to  face-up  to  the  terrible  institution  and  practice 
of  slavery.  The  Civil  War  settled  the  question  of  slavery  as  the  great 
exception  to  inherent  human  rights,  at  least  in  the  de  jure  sense,  through 
the  13th,  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  however,  it  took 
the  struggle  by  organized  workers  after  the  Civil  War  to  begin  to  estab- 
lish more  definitive  rights  between  men  and  women  on  one  side  and 
property  on  the  other.  The  "third  revolutionary  movement"  (after  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  the  abolitionists  doing  the  Civil  War)  "pre- 
pared to  be  critical,  not  just  of  property  in  man,  but  of  private  property 
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in  all  its  forms."^ 

Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gintis  have  stated,  in  Democracy  and 
Capitalism,  that  a central  dynamic  of  liberal  democratic  capitalist  societies 
is  the  clash  between  personal  and  property  rights.  The  authors  explain 
that  this  clash  is  much  older  than  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, industrial  capitalism,  and  the  proletariat;  in  fact,  they  refer  to  the 
Putney  Debates  of  1647  in  England.  Obviously  the  conflict  between 
personal  and  property  rights  has  occurred  increasingly  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  According  to  Bowles  and  Gintis,  the 
clash  of  rights  which  came  to  dominate  contemporary,  liberal  demo- 
cratic, capitalist  societies  is  rooted  in  "the  expansionary  logic  of  personal 
rights,  progressively  bringing  ever  wider  spheres  of  society — the  man- 
agement of  the  economy  and  internal  relationships  of  the  family,  for 
example — under  at  least  the  formal  if  not  the  substantive  rubric  of  liberal 
democracy.  The  second  tendency  concerns  the  expansionary  logic  of 
capitalist  production,  according  to  which  the  capitalist  firm's  ongoing 
search  for  profits  progressively  encroaches  upon  all  spheres  of  social 
activity,  leaving  few  realms  of  life  untouched  by  the  imperatives  of 
accumulation  and  the  market."^  Tom  Bottomore  has  written  that  since 
the  1880s  the  development  of  large-scale  capitalism  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  class  structure  in  American  society  brought  into  existence 
opposing  forces.  "These  diverse  groups  of  intellectuals  and  activists 
engendered,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  a rapidly  growing 
socialist  movement  through  which,  despite  many  differences  of  ideology 
and  political  practice,  the  essential  ideas  of  Marxism  about  the  conflict  of 
class  interests  and  the  opposition  between  capitalism  and  socialism  as 
forms  of  society  began  to  be  clearly  expressed.  At  this  time  it  seemed 
possible,  and  even  likely  that  the  divisions  in  American  society  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  a political  movement  on  a scale  similar  to  that 
which  already  existed  in  many  of  the  European  countries.'"*  As  we  shall 
see,  the  owners  in  the  capitalist  North  and  the  wealthy  agricultural 
interests  in  the  South  acted  successfully  in  concert  to  counter  the  grow- 
ing threat  against  a regime  of  socially  irresponsible  property. 

David  Montgomery  has  written,  in  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Labor,  that 
"modern  America  had  been  created  over  its  workers'  protests,  even 
though  every  step  in  its  formation  had  been  influenced  by  the  activities, 
organizations,  and  proposals  that  had  sprung  from  working-class  life."^ 
Sidney  Lens  explains  that  the  labor  wars  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  occurred  because  of  working  peoples'  need  to 
respond  someway  to  unbridled  capitalist  greed.  "There  existed  on  the 
one  hand  an  ambitious  entrepreneurial  class  . . . which  brooked  no 
interference  with  its  expansion,  and  respected  neither  the  human  rights 
of  the  lower  classes  nor  their  juridical  ones.  And,  on  the  other  hand. 
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there  was  a new  proletariat,  self-exiled  from  Europe  or  torn  from  small 
. . . villages,  which  had  no  place  to  go  for  support,  neither  the  courts,  the 
government,  nor  the  major  political  parties.  In  other  words,  there  . , . was 
no  mechanism  for  easing  the  class  struggle,  and  consequently,  on 
innumerable  occasions,  it  turned  ...  violent."^ 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  1840s,  and  even 
after  the  Civil  War,  politics  in  the  United  States  was  unusually  demo- 
cratic for  white  males.  Because  of  the  franchise  and  the  resulting  need 
for  leaders  to  be  re-elected,  the  nineteenth  century  featured  the  gradual 
elimination  of  property,  religious,  and  literary  qualifications  for  voting 
rights — as  well  as  increasing  the  number  of  government  posts  depending 
on  popular  election.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  white  Americans 
were  armed  when  the  Revolutionary  War  ended.  From  this  revolution- 
ary experience  and  tradition,  popular  forces,  workers,  small  farmers,  et 
al.,  forced  increasing  democratization  on  the  rich  and  powerful.  This 
was  an  important  achievement  by  the  lower  classes.  The  rich  and 
powerful  resisted,  because  they  understood  that  democracy  is  inherently 
redistributive.  Frances  Piven  and  Richard  Cloward  write  about  the 
reaction  to  democratization  — especially  in  the  United  States:  "Every- 
where in  the  West,  the  hopes  of  peasants,  artisans,  and  the  urban  poor 
were  fired  by  the  essential  democratic  idea  . . . that  if  ordinary  people  had 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  their  state  leaders,  their  griev- 
ances would  be  acted  upon.  For  just  that  reason,  the  propertied  classes 
feared  that  the  vote  would  give  the  'poor  and  ignorant  majority'  the 
power  to  bring  about  a more  equitable  distribution  of  good  things  of  this 
world.'  The  right  of  ordinary  people  to  vote  [in  the  United  States  by  the 
late  nineteenth  century]  was  . . . sharply  contested.  According  to  Piven 
and  Cloward,  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  at  the  very 
historical  moment  when  the  working  classes  in  other  Western  countries 
were  gaining  the  franchise  and  contesting  for  State  power,  "a  series  of 
changes  in  American  electoral  arrangements  sharply  reduced  voting  by 
the  northern  immigrant  working  class  and  virtually  eliminated  voting  by 
southern  blacks  and  poor  whites."®  This  diminution  of  the  electorate  by 
the  forces  of  capital  occurred  because  genuine,  inclusive,  participatory 
democratic  politics  had  come  to  mean  class  and  radical  politics  aimed  at 
challenging  the  emerging  capitalist  hegemony. 

The  United  States  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  only  country  which 
was  a democracy  (albeit  limited)  before  the  development  of  industrial 
capitalism.  In  most  other  countries  industrialization  and  the  moderniz- 
ing elites  were  insulated  from  popular  politics.  However,  as  has  been 
noted,  the  kind  of  democracy  practiced  in  the  United  States  during  the 
early  and  middle  nineteenth  century  did  not  effectively  challenge  the 
most  powerful  economic  forces  and  developments.  The  Anglo-core, 
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male,  American  democracy  of  the  pre-industrial  period  could  afford 
broad  participation  and  raucousness  because  the  real  citadels  of  eco- 
nomic power  were  not  yet  threatened  by  such  a politics.  Adolph 
Sturmthal  tells  us  that  because  the  issue  of  equal  franchise  was  more  or 
less  settled  by  the  time  a modern  labor  movement  was  formed,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  integrate  workers,  who  had  not  achieved  a keen 
sense  of  class-consciousness,  into  the  national  community.^  Jerome 
Karabel  is  convinced  that  American  workers  valued  popular  sover- 
eignty; furthermore,  they  did  not  have  to  fight  to  secure  the  franchise  as 
the  European  proletariat  did.  He  says  that  "the  lower  classes  in  America 
won  the  right  to  participate  in  parliamentary  democracy  well  before  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  modern  proletariat."^® 
American  workers  allegedly  remained  loyal  to  the  political  system  even 
during  the  period  of  full  brutality  under  early,  unrestrained  capitalism. 
There  is  truth  in  what  Sturmthal,  Karabel,  and  others  who  hold  this  view 
write;  however,  after  1865  a "series  of  wrenching  economic  transforma- 
tions strained  . . . methods  of  incorporating  working-class  voters  and 
poor  farmers  . . . Increasingly,  popular  demands  were  directed  to  the 
states  and  even  to  the  national  government  for  action  on  economic 
grievances."”  But,  as  Piven  and  Cloward  argue,  after  1896  the  franchise 
was  systematically  taken  from  many  who  would  have  challenged 
capitalism,  and  in  this  sense  America  was  a very  flawed  democracy 
indeed.” 

Eric  Hobsbawm  explains  that  the  European  ruling  classes  learned  to 
manage  the  potentially  dangerous  appearance  of  the  working  class  upon 
the  political  stage.  He  argues  that  between  1880  and  World  War  I 
democracy  was  tamed  so  that  it  was  more  or  less  compatible  with  the 
capitalist  regimes.  Marx  and  Engels  had  seen  democratic  republics  as 
"ante-chambers"  of  socialism — in  spite  of  bourgeois  limitations.  This 
hope  existed  because  it  was  thought  that  the  political  organization  and 
mobilization  of  the  proletariat  as  a class  were  unintentionally  permitted 
through  the  participation  of  workers  in  regular  elections.  Furthermore, 
Marx  and  Engels  were  quite  certain  that  worker  political  participation  as 
a class  would  lead  eventually  to  socialism.”  The  American  Socialist 
Party  believed  this  as  well.  The  failure  of  socialism  to  come  as  a result  of 
democratic  politics  caused  Leftists  to  analyze  the  State,  political  partici- 
pation, the  rationality  of  the  "masses,"  and  the  roles  of  propaganda  and 
hegemony.  This  failure  also  led  to  a brand  of  radical  action  on  the  Left 
which  eschewed  democratic  tactics  altogether.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of 
the  working  class  to  come  to  power,  many  people  came  to  realize  that 
the  State  was  nonetheless  interventionist,  and  not  laissez-faire;  therefore, 
the  central  government  was  still  the  main  prize  to  be  focused  upon.  The 
recognition  of  the  State's  importance  by  workers  and  radicals  caused 
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capitalists,  other  members  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  their  government 
allies  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  voter  participation;  Piven  and  Cloward 
write  about  the  decisive  American  election  of  1896  and  how,  in  its 
aftermath,  the  wiimers  "facilitated  the  introduction  of  a series  of  sweep- 
ing changes  in  American  electoral  institutions  that  made  possible  the 
near  domination  of  the  Repubhcan  party  by  business  in  the  North  and  of 
the  Democratic  party  by  planter  interest  in  the  South  . . . The  system's 
[the  system  of  1896]  most  important  and  long-lasting  feature  was  the ... 
decline  [of  voter  eligibility  and  turnout]  that  with  relatively  minor 
variations  has  persisted  throughout  the  twentieth  century.  As  voter 
participation  declined,  the  needs  and  grievances  of  poor  workers  and 
small  farmers  became  less  well-known  and  consequently  not  crucial  to 
political  priorities.  Business  rhetoric  dominated  American  politics  from 
1896  until  the  New  Deal.  According  to  Piven  and  Cloward,  between  the 
presidential  elections  of  1896  and  1920,  turnout  fell  from  79  to  49  percent. 

The  industrial  proletariat  created  after  1865  was  best  represented  in 
the  railroad  and  steel  industries,  and  it  was  here  that  the  labor  wars,  as 
Sidney  Lens  calls  the  struggles  between  capital  and  labor,  occurred  most 
frequently  and  ferociously.  The  toughness  and  resourcefulness  of 
workers'  responses  to  attempts  to  control  them,  reorganize  production, 
decrease  wages,  etc.  alarmed  the  owners  and  America's  upper  classes. 
Predatory  capital,  in  alliance  with  governments  at  all  levels,  tried  to 
crush  labor  organization.  Workers  and  farmers  tried  to  find  relief 
through  the  ballot  during  this  period  of  industrial  warfare.  Popuhsm  is 
a good  example  of  this  phenomenon  in  its  organized  form.  Piven  and 
Cloward  argue  that  it  was  the  first  political  movement  that  insisted  the 
federal  government  had  some  responsibility  for  the  common  good. 

Howard  Zinn  has  written  that 

in  the  year  1877,  the  signals  were  given  for  the  rest  of 
century:  the  blacks  would  be  put  back  [in  'their  place']; 
the  strikes  of  white  workers  would  not  be  tolerated;  the 
industrial  and  political  ehtes  of  North  and  South  would 
take  hold  of  the  country  and  organize  the  greatest  march 
of  economic  growth  in  human  history.  They  would  do  it 
with  the  aid  of,  and  the  expense  of,  black  labor,  white 
labor,  Chinese  labor,  European  immigrant  labor,  female 
labor,  regarding  them  differently  by  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  and  social  class,  in  such  a way  as  to  create 
separate  levels  of  oppression  — a skillful  terracing  to 
stabilize  the  pyramid  of  wealth.^® 

Alan  Dawley  claims  that  although  the  American  working  class  has  not 
been  represented  by  a single  philosophy,  unified  strategy,  or  political 
party,  still  a common  thread  runs  through  its  activities,  namely  its 
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attempts  to  organize,  speak  freely,  and  advance  its  interests  against 
hostile  employers  and  governmental  authorities.  The  emergence  of  labor 
as  a self-conscious  entity  necessitated  a realignment  of  politics,  which 
culminated  at  the  end  of  Reconstruction  in  1877.  Northern  businessmen 
and  Southern  planters  put  aside  their  differences  in  order  to  defend  the 
property  interests  they  held  in  common.  According  to  Dawley, 
it  was  none  too  soon.  Six  months  after  the  Compromise 
of  1877  when  the  Republicans  got  the  presidency  and 
pulled  troops  out  of  the  South,  the  country  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  biggest  strike  ever,  touched  off  by  railroad 
wage  cuts.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  struck;  dozens 
were  killed,  and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  was 
destroyed.  The  new  Republican  president,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  sent  in  federal  troops  recently  withdrawn  from 
the  South  to  put  down  the  strike.  Then  [the]  ensuing 
realignment  of  political  forces  kept  the  working  class 
isolated  from  national  influence  for  the  next  quarter- 
century.’^ 

Arthur  Link  explains  how  the  Northern  business  interests  began  to 
emerge  as  the  primary  political  power  as  early  as  1861,  upon  the  removal 
of  Southern  agrarian  interests  from  the  Congress  that  year.  The  passage 
of  the  Morrill  tariff  law  (also  in  1861)  signified  that  control  of  the  federal 
government  had  passed  to  the  industrial,  capitalist  Northeast.  The 
reconstruction  of  national  politics  which  began  in  1861  achieved  its 
objectives  by  1877.  "Without  altering  the  structure  of  American  political 
institutions,  the  business  classes  had  executed  a bloodless  revolution. 
They  had  . . . wrested  control  of  the  political  institutions  from  the  agrar- 
ian majority  and  changed  the  character,  but  not  the  forms,  of  representa- 
tive government  in  the  United  States."”' 

Despite  of  the  capitalist  coup  d'etat,  vigilantism,  repression  of  labor, 
and  military  and  police  violence  there  were  many  who  still  believed  that 
the  republic  belonged  to  the  common  people  — albeit  a people  divided 
by  many  classifications.  The  struggle  by  the  working  class  in  the  period 
between  1865  and  1896  climaxed  in  the  May  1886  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  work  day.  According  to  Dawley,  "nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen  before.  Upwards  of  a quarter-million  workers  took  part,  beginning 
May  1,  in  actions  that  combined  the  spontaneity  of  insurrectionary 
crowds  with  the  discipline  of  industrial  organization.  Reaching  the 
proportions  of  a nationwide  general  strike,  it  was  the  most  significant 
American  contribution  to  the  international  working-class.  This  event  is 
commemorated  in  May  Day."’*  This  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  came 
to  be  epitomized  by  the  Haymarket  Affair,  the  bombing  by  alleged 
radicals,  which  killed  some  Chicago  policemen,  and  the  subsequent 
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repression,  including  the  execution  of  some  accused  and  convicted 
"terrorists."  Zinn  explains  that  while  the  immediate  result  was  the 
suppressing  of  labor,  the  long-term  effect  was  to  keep  class  anger  alive. 
"After  Haymarket,  class  conflict  and  violence  continued,  with  strikes, 
lockouts,  blacklisting,  the  use  of  Pinkerton  detectives  and  police  to  break 
strikes  with  force,  and  courts  to  break  them  by  law."'^ 

Dawley  thinks  that  although  the  socialists  and  anarchists  defined  the 
enemy  as  capitalism,  the  labor  movement  defined  it  as  monopoly. 
Politics  revolved  around  attempts  to  pass  anti-monopoly  legislation. 
There  arose  third  parties  such  as  the  Greenback-Labor  Party  and  the 
United  Labor  Party.  The  latter  was  a coalition  of  all  the  main  currents  of 
the  labor  movement.  This  unusual  unity  in  1886  was  caused  by  "the 
special  conditions  of  the  moment — the  strike  wave,  the  major  parties' 
subservience  to  plutocracy,  the  judicial  lynching  of  the  Haymarket 
anarchists,  the  assassination  of  strikers  by  Gould's  mercenary  army— all 
of  which  momentarily  fused  an  inchoate  class  consciousness  of  the 
American  workers  into  a unified  movement."^®  Thus  the  nineteenth 
century  labor  movement  reached  its  peak  in  the  middle  1880s.  One  has 
to  wait  until  the  New  Deal  to  see  workers  join  a grand  coalition,  which  in 
that  instance  gave  them  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  power.  Labor's 
nineteenth  century  strategy  of  pressing  its  claims  against  capital  through 
independent  political  action,  such  as  third  parties  and  massive  strikes, 
did  not  succeed.  The  labor  movement  continued  to  search  for  tactics  and 
strategy  which  would  allow  America's  de  jure  democracy  to  become  de 
facto  as  well. 

Zinn  has  written  that  in  the  pivotal  election  of  1896,  the  Populist 
movement  was  "enticed"  into  the  Democratic  party,  but  its  candidate 
Bryan  lost  to  McKinley.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  defeat  was  the 
corporate  mobilization  of  the  first  massive  use  of  money  in  an  election 
campaign  a campaign  which  featured  solid  support  from  the  mainline 
print  media  of  that  time.  "Even  the  hint  of  Populism  in  the  Democratic 
party  . . . could  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  big  guns  of  the  Establishment 
pulled  out  all  their  ammunition  to  make  sure."^’  It  could  be  said  that  in 
1896  the  economic  elites  unprecedentedly  revealed  their  fears  of  ordi- 
nary  people,  who  were  armed  with  the  franchise  and  with  some  idea  of 
what  was  wrong  with  their  society.  The  takeover  of  both  parties  by  the 
rich  after  1896  made  it  difficult  for  working  people  to  identify  with 
candidates;  furthermore,  the  drive  for  voter  registration  resulted  in 
complex  barriers  to  voting.  The  old  client-patron  system  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  broke  down  under  the  hammer  blows  of  industrial 
capitalism  and  urbanization  so  there  was  little  connection  between  have- 
not  voters  and  politics.  Appeals  based  on  class  identity  and  interests 
became  less  possible,  therefore,  seemingly  less  real  in  American  politics. 
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Once  business  realized  the  important  role  of  government  after  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  motivated  to  control  the  central  State.  The  emergence 
of  class-based  politics  strengthened  the  resolve  of  capital  to  dominate 
government  at  all  levels.  It  attacked  the  chent-patron  machine  politics, 
which  had  been  somewhat  answerable  to  the  needs  of  workers,  immi- 
grants, and  the  poor.  The  attacks  on  machine  politics  were  done  in  the 
name  of  alleged  efficiency,  middle  class  expertise,  and  business  values; 
the  results  were  machine  politicians  had  little  remaining  in  terms  of 
goods  and  services  to  deliver.  The  introduction  of  direct  primary 
elections  after  1896  reinforced  one-party  domination  in  both  North  and 
South.  Most  importantly  perhaps,  registration  requirements  restricted 
the  suffrage.  In  the  South,  the  Jim  Crow  laws  and  other  efforts  to 
exclude  voters  through  difficult  registration  requirements  allowed  the 
re-establishment  of  a "quasi-feudal  labor  system."  According  to  Piven 
and  Cloward,  these  strategies  evolved  systematically  over  time  in  the 
various  southern  states  after  1876,  and  the  results  were  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  — black  and  white  — were  stripped  of  the 
right  to  vote.  The  better-known  southern  strategy  was  not  without 
analogy  in  the  North.  Limiting  the  suffrage  in  the  Republican-domi- 
nated North  was  aimed  at  allowing  "better  people"  to  assume  firm 
control  of  government.  The  voiced  fear  was  that  waves  of  immigrants 
would  sever  political  power  from  property  and  "intelligence."  Eleven 
states  in  the  North  and  West  established  literacy  tests  between  1890-1926. 
These  were  aimed  primarily  at  the  lower  class,  and  especially  natural- 
ized voters.  Piven  and  Cloward  quote  from  what  William  Riker  wrote  in 
1953;  " The  real  purpose,  so  artfully  concealed,  is  to  deprive  of  citizen 
rights  certain  minorities  believed  to  have  a low  literacy  rate.  Eighteen 
states  have  adopted  the  test,  seven  to  disfranchise  Negroes,  five  to 
disfranchise  Indians  and  Mexicans  and  Orientals,  and  six  to  disfranchise 
European  immigrants.'  It  became  increasingly  difficult  for  working 
persons  to  register.  The  registrars  would  visit  workers'  home  when  they 
were  at  work;  furthermore,  there  were  other  inconveniences.  Formal 
and  informal  barriers  tended  to  exclude  those  who  were  less  well- 
educated  and  less  confident.  This  systematic  attempt  to  shrink  the 
American  electorate  worked,  and  the  result  was  the  decline  of  electoral 
competitiveness.  The  politicians  could,  and  did,  ignore  those  citizens 
who  could  not,  and  did  not,  exercise  the  franchise. 

Participation  in  the  electoral  process  has  never  been  enough  to  move 
the  class-State  in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
masses  of  working  people  in  the  modern  era  of  industrial  capitalism. 
Additional  activities  have  had  to  be  undertaken  outside  the  confines  of 
narrow  legality.  Sidney  Lens,  Norberto  Bobbio,  Pietro  Ingrao,  et  al.,  have 
understood  the  need  for  mass  activities  being  conducted  on  work  sites. 
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in  the  streets,  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  pressure  the  class-State  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  working  class,  people  of  color,  women  and  other  groups/ 
persons  who  have  been  excluded  from  power.  Lens  writes  that  "had  the 
workers  abided  by  court  injunctions  against  picketing  and  had  they 
shown  the  expected  respect  for  the  organs  of  law  and  order — police, 
mihtia,  federal  troops  [private  armies] — unions  . . . would  have  been 
dwarfs  in  size  [written  in  1973]  and  impotent  in  influence."^^  Martin 
Carnoy  has  argued  that  the  class-State  has  not,  and  will  not,  reform  in  a 
progressive  direction  in  the  absence  of  democratic  popular  movements 
pressuring  it.  Specifically,  Carnoy  writes  didactically:  "The  correct 
political  strategy  is  to  organize  at  the  base  both  outside  and  inside  the 
State,  bringing  those  organizations  to  bear  on  the  society's  dominant 
institutions  to  reform  them."2“  In  agreement  with  Charles  Tilly,  et  al. 
{The  Rebellious  Century  1830-1930  [1975] ),  Carnoy  states  that  the  poten- 
tial power  of  organized  and  angry  masses  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  strikes,  the  civil  rights  movement,  battles  over 
women's  suffrage  and  various  revolutions  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Referring  to  their  thesis  in  Poor  People's  Movements  (1977),  Piven  and 
Cloward  write,  "our  view  . . . was  that  poor  and  working-class  people 
sometimes  exercised  powers  when  they  mobilized  in  mass  defiance, 
breaking  the  rules  that  governed  their  participation  in  the  institu- 
tions. . The  right  to  vote  serves  as  a "magnet"  to  which  all  activity  is 
attracted;  whereas,  other  forms  of  collective  action  are  discredited. 
"Further,  involvement  in  electoral  politics  exposes  people  to  the  frag- 
menting influences  [where  they  can  lose  social  class  and  other  member- 
ship identities]  associated  with  electioneering,  and  can  thus  weaken  the 
solidarities  that  undergird  pohtical  movements  . . . People  are  [some- 
times] hypnotized  by  circuses  of  election  campaigns  ...  In  short,  involve- 
ment in  electoral  politics  channels  people  away  from  movement  poli- 
tics."^* In  a system  that  is  a de  jure  democracy,  electoral  political  strate- 
gies along  with  allied  contestations  on  many  sites  and  terrains  are  the 
best  ways  for  working  people,  minorities,  the  poor,  women,  and  other 
excluded  groups  to  be  considered  in  decisions  which  affect  their  hves.  In 
the  1930s  striking  industrial  workers  of  the  CIO  were  successful  in 
convincing  and  pressuring  a hesitant  Roosevelt  administration  to  offer 
protection  against  the  wrath  of  the  owners,  and  then  to  pass  legislation 
making  collective  bargaining  possible.  The  same  was  tiue  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  anti-war  inovement  and 
the  New  Left,  in  some  instances,  attempted  to  use  legal  and  extra-legal 
strategies  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals.  The  current  attempt  by  orga- 
nized women  and  their  allies  to  force  the  federal  and  state  governments 
to  act  on  their  behalf  in  order  to  secure  fair  treatment  in  paid  labor  and  to 
control  their  reproductive  conditions  (among  other  issues)  is  similar  in 
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many  respects  to  the  strategies  pursued  by  labor,  civil  rights  and  anti- 
war movements.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  this  gender-defined  mass 
movement  will  end  in  terms  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  other  legally 
secured  victories.  Perhaps  success  will  depend  upon  the  ability  to  form 
broad  coalitions  with  other  progressive  forces  which  are  comnutted  to 
voting,  as  well  as  to  direct  mass  action. 
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before  you. 
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accommodations"  have  weakened  participatory  democracy.  In  their  view,  the 
Lockean  accommodation  reconciled  representative  government  with  capitalism  by 
disenfranchising  the  working  class  through  property  qualifications,  literacy  require- 
ments, etc.  This  first  accoirrmodation  is  described  by  Bowles  and  Gintis  primarily  in  its 
European  context.  The  second  accommodation  is  the  Jeffersonian  one,  which  sought  to 
harmonize  private  property  and  democracy  through  the  generalization  of  property 
ownership  in  land  rich  America.  This  was  undone  by  the  closing  of  the  frontier  and 
conversion  to  capitalist  production  conditions,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  proletari- 
anization of  many  American  workers.  The  Madisonian  accommodation  "maintained 
that  the  few  might  be  safe  from  the  many  even  in  a liberal  democratic  environment  as 
long  as  society  is  marked  by  a large  number  of  fundamental  and  cross-cutting 
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workers  into  the  State's  area  of  responsibility  for  well-being.  This  accommodation 
depended  upon  comparatively  prosperous  times;  although  it  was  introduced  during 
the  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Bowles  and  Gintis's  analysis  of  the  four  accommodations 
can  be  found  on  pp.  41-62. 
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Monopoly  in  the 


Academic  Marketplace: 
Paul  Nyden  and  the 


Steve  Aby 
University  of  Akron 


University  of  Pittsburgh 


nvestigation  into  the  academic  freedom  of  Marxist  and  other 
radical  faculty  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  reveals  a number  of 
unsettling  trends.  Though  such  faculty  continued  to  be  in 
jeopardy,  as  they  had  been  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
through  the  McCarthy  era,  their  firings  increasingly  became  couched  in 
and  justified  by  "neutral  criteria."  The  overtly  anti-socialist  and  anti- 
communist criteria  of  previous  decades  were  replaced  by  subtler,  yet  just 
as  ideologically  biased  standards.  These  new  criteria  were  based  upon 
conceptions  of  value-free  science,  dominant  disciplinary  paradigms, 
"professional"  or  technocratic  standards  of  academic  competence,  and 
the  marketplace-of-ideas.  These  four  related  concepts  have  their  own 
inherent  ideological  biases  and  were  invoked  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  to 
suppress  and  purge  radical  academics. 

The  academic  freedom  case  of  Paul  Nyden,  who  was  fired  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a good  illustration  of  these  trends.  In  this 
paper,  I will  review  the  facts  of  the  case,  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  bias 
of  the  "neutral"  criteria  used  in  evaluating  Professor  Nyden,  and  briefly 
explore  the  issue  of  the  relationship  of  knowledge  and  power. 

Paul  Nyden  was  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  hired  before  completing  his  doctoral  dissertation, 
dealing  with  reform  movements  in  the  United  Mine  Workers,  at  Colum- 
bia University.  The  appointment  was  initially  to  the  Applied  Sociology 
Program  as  an  instructor.  Upon  completion  of  his  dissertation,  the 
department  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  assistant  professor,  with 
evaluation  for  tenure  to  come  after  completion  of  the  second  of  two 
three-year  contracts.  This,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the  renewal  of 
his  first  three-year  contract.  That  renewal  never  materialized. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  as  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment, Professor  Nyden  was  notified  that  his  contract  would  not  be 
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renewed 


Dr.  Paul  Nyden  was  informed...  on  Tuesday  that  the 
department's  steering  committee  had  reviewed  his 
academic  and  scholarly  work  and  recommended  in  a 
confidential  report  his  appointment  not  be  renewed.’ 

Professor  Nyden  was  refused  access  to  the  confidential  report  itself. 
Consequently,  the  specific  reasons  for  the  recommendation  were  kept 
secret. 

Subsequent  to  the  Steering  Committee's  recommendation,  the  depart- 
ment as  a whole  voted  to  terminate  Nyden.  Similarly,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  upheld  the  recommendation.  It  was  not 
until  Nyden's  case  reached  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Tenure  and 
Promotion  Hearing  Board  that  an  element  of  doubt  was  cast  on  the 
termination.  The  Board  questioned  and  criticized  the  evaluation  of 
Professor  Nyden's  work  "because  it  followed  by  only  15  months  a 
favorable  review  by  the  same  department."^  For  this  reason,  and  others, 
the  Board  recommended  that  an  ad  hoc  committee,  capable  of  evaluating 
Nyden's  work,  be  appointed.  However,  this  recommendation  was 
ignored  by  the  Dean,  who  said: 

The  findings  of  the  TPHB  itself  that  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  stated  cause  for  non-renewal — Dr.  Nyden's 
inadequacy  as  a scholar  in  the  field  of  Sociology — exist 
in  fact  rule  out  the  need  for  an  ad  hoc  committee...^ 

This  was  a rather  selective  interpretation  of  the  Board's  report.  In  fact, 
the  report  said  that  it  was  possible  that  the  Department's  reasons  for 
firing  Nyden  did  exist.  However,  the  Board  said  it  could  not  conclude 
one  way  or  the  other."*  Thus,  they  recommended  that  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, knowledgeable  in  sociology,  resolve  the  dispute.  Nonetheless,  no  ad 
hoc  committee  was  formed,  and  Nyden's  termination  remained.  Also, 
the  Dean  "said  it  was  not  'unreasonable'  for  opinions  to  change  in  that 
amount  of  time,  and  that  the  FAS  had  recodified  its  procedures  for 
reappointment  during  the  period  between  the  reviews."^ 

It  was  not  until  Nyden's  appeal  of  the  firing  reached  the  University 
Senate  Council,  the  final  step  of  his  appeal,  that  he  was  given  some 
vindication.  This  council  said  that  Nyden  should  be  reappointed  because 
the  evaluation  criteria  for  reappointment  had  changed.  This  change  had 
not  been  made  clear  to  Professor  Nyden.  The  implication  was  that 
Nyden  might  have  changed  his  scholarly  emphasis  to  meet  the  new 
standards.  He  had  spent  time  revising  his  dissertation  for  publication. 

It  was  after  this  report  that  the  University  relented  and  offered  Profes- 
sor Nyden  a new  contract.  However,  this  contract  was  not  for  the 
standard  three  years.  Rather,  it  was  for  15  months.^  Supposedly,  this  was 
to  compensate  for  the  equivalent  period  in  which  Nyden  had  operated 
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under  changed  criteria.  Furthermore,  Nyden  was  moved  out  of  the 
Department's  main  working  area  because  of  the  hard  feelings  generated 
during  the  controversy.  Professor  Nyden  was  to  be  responsible  to  the 
Dean  under  this  new  arrangement.^ 

Nyden  accepted  the  offer,  but  objected  to  the  unusual  contract,  his 
removal  out  of  the  department,  the  nature  of  his  next  review  procedure, 
and  other  details.  The  University  took  these  objections  or  reservations  to 
amount  to  a rejection  of  the  contract  offer.  Consequently,  Nyden  was  left 
fired.  Professor  Nyden  protested  that  he  had  not  rejected  the  offer,  and 
he  filed  suit  against  a number  of  people.  Subsequently,  the  University 
settled  out  of  court  with  Professor  Nyden. 

This  is  a general  overview  of  the  Nyden  case.  However,  it  does  not  get 
to  the  real  issues  involved  in  the  controversy.  Professor  Nyden  was  a 
Marxist  and  an  active  supporter  of  unions  in  general  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  particular.  He  claimed  that  he  was  fired  because  of  his 
politics.  The  Department  and  the  University,  on  the  other  hand,  denied 
these  accusations.  Although  the  Senate  Council  recommended  that 
Nyden's  contract  be  renewed,  it  did  so  on  procedural,  not  political, 
grounds.  Consequently,  if  we  want  to  determine  the  possible  political 
motivation  of  the  firing,  a more  detailed  study  will  be  required. 

The  Politics  of  the  Marketplace 
The  allegation  that  Nyden  was  fired  for  political  reasons  was  not 
altogether  a unique  one  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Student 
Committee  to  Defend  Dr.  Paul  Nyden  pointed  otit  how  the  case  was 
symptomatic  of  the  general  political  climate  on  campus: 

But  the  Nyden  case  is  a symptom  of  a much  larger  crisis 
at  Pitt.  Over  100  students,  professors,  and  staff  workers 
have  race,  sex,  union,  or  political  cases  pending  against 
the  administration...® 

The  substantial  number  of  cases  involved  here  lends  credence  to  the 
possibility  that  politics  might  have  prompted  Nyden's  firing.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Nyden's  defense  committee  that 
Of  the  36  trustees,  the  majority  are  heads  of  big  corpora- 
tions, like  U.S.  Steel,  Consolidation  Coal,  Westinghouse, 

Gulf  Oil  and  Mellon.  There  is  no  worker,  one  student, 
only  two  Black  people,  a few  women,  and  a handful  of 
educators...^ 

Clearly,  the  board  was  dominated  by  the  area's  large  corporations, 
including  coal  and  steel  companies.  One  could  argue  that  it  was  these 
interests  that  Nyden  threatened  both  through  his  activism  and  his 
scholarship  For  example,  in  a pamphlet  on  the  U.M.W.,  Nyden  leveled 
criticisms  at  the  anti-union  politics  of  such  entities  as  Consolidation  Coal, 
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U.S.  Steel,  Gulf  Oil,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Mellon 
corporate  interests."  Each  of  these  interest  was  represented  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trustees  when  Nyden  was  fired.  Furthermore, 
“Louis  Antal,  President  of  western  Pennsylvania's  District  5 (UMW), 
...criticized  corporate  dominance  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  he 
singled  out  the  almost  complete  absence  of  pro-labor  courses  and 
professors,  and  Dr.  Paul  Nyden's  firing  in  particular,  at  a university 
where  half  of  its  more  than  30,000  students  come  from  working-class 
families."’^ 

The  above  data  provide  only  circumstantial  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  political  overtones  of  the  Nyden  case.  If  the  analysis  were  left  here,  a 
convincing  case  on  behalf  of  Nyden  would  not  have  been  established. 
However,  there  is  more  to  consider.  A conspiracy  by,  or  pressures  from, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  political  and 
ideological  bias  could  have  intruded  in  the  case.  Arguably,  the  very 
criteria  used  to  evaluate  Nyden's  scholarship  reflected  a deep-seated 
ideological  bias.  Consequently,  the  criticisms  of  Nyden's  work  need  to  be 
analyzed  in  order  to  expose  their  assumptions  and  possible  biases. 

The  primary  stated  reason  for  Paul  Nyden's  non-renewal  was  the 
alleged  inadequacy  of  his  scholarship.  The  Sociology  department  chair- 
man, in  a letter  to  the  Dean,  laid  out  the  "fundamental  principle"  in- 
volved: 

In  its  final  deliberations,  the  Steering  Committee  agreed 
upon  a fundamental  principle  which  is:  If  minimal 
competence  in  sociological  scholarship  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  then  no  other  activity  or  performance,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  could  be  substituted.  The  force  of 
the  principle  is  this:  If  a "floor-level"  of  competence  is 
not  exceeded,  a recommendation  for  contract  renewal 
cannot  be  made." 

Nyden's  work  was  not  considered  to  have  measured  up  to  this  "prin- 
ciple." The  more  specific  reasons  for  this  judgment  can  be  culled  from  a 
number  of  sources.  In  the  Department  chair's  letter  of  March  22, 1976  to 
the  Dean,  we  find  the  following  summary  of  Nyden's  scholarly  flaws: 
Nyden's  scholarship  had  exhibited  a pattern  of  decline 
in  its  adherence  to  general  standards  of  scholarly  work, 
particularly  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  respect  for 
evidence,  consideration  of  alternative  viewpoints, 
responsible  study  and  use  of  scholarly  materials  ger- 
mane to  his  fields  of  interest,  and  the  grounding  of  any 
polemical  claims  in  actual  fact.  These  properties  of  his 
work  had  been  blended  with  some  impressive  writing, 
moral  commitment  and  thoroughness  of  preparation  in 
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the  thesis.  The  SRC  report  noted  that  the  later  work,  a 
paper  entitled  “Sociology  of  the  Oppressed,"  exhibited 
primarily  the  most  negative  aspects  to  be  found  in  the 
thesis.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  Nyden  had 
shown  promise  of  exciting  future  work  in  his  thesis,  but 
also  signs  of  gross  laxity  in  scholarship;  the  paper 
indicated  the  further  development  of  the  inadequacies 
rather  than  their  reduction.’^ 

The  Dean,  in  a letter  to  Nyden,  supplemented  these  criticisms  with  a few 
of  his  own.  He  said  that  “(t)he  department  hoped  that  you  would  show 
improvement  in  your  analytical  sociological  work  in  distinction  from 
journalistic  efforts."’^  Consistent  with  these  criticisms  were  those  made 
by  the  Review  Committee  on  Nyden's  renewal.  This  Committee's 
“summary  impression"  was  that  Nyden  was  “extremely  rash  in  his 
judgment,  that  he  does  not  attempt  conscientiously  to  conform  to 
minimum  standards  of  scholarly  dispute,  and  that  he  has  little  interest  in 
so  doing.  Indeed,  we  have  the  impression  that  Nyden,  when  pressed  to 
do  so,  is  unable  to  engage  in  a genuinely  scholarly  manner  with  posi- 
tions with  which  he  intuitively  disagrees."’^  Even  Nyden's  dissertation, 
which  had  been  highly  acclaimed,  was  said  to  be  “only  intermittently 
sociological." 

The  sum  total  of  these  criticisms  describes  a professor  whose  work  is 
polemical,  journalistic  rather  than  analytical,  poorly  supported,  and  too 
narrowly  proscribed  (re:  a failure  to  consider  alternative  viewpoints).  Is 
this  so? 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  the  dissertation,  no 
specific  criticisms  were  explicitly  made.  Consequently,  the  charge  that  it 
is  “only  intermittently  sociological"  is  not  documented.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite  conclusion  could  be  reached.  Professor  David  Montgomery,  a 
renowned  labor  historian  at  Pittsburgh,  was  quite  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  dissertation.  As  an  outside  evaluator  of  Nyden's  dissertation 
both  for  the  Sociology  Department  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  (which  was  considering  publishing  it).  Professor  Montgomery  was 
as  knowledgeable  about  the  area  as  anyone.  Furthermore,  he  made  many 
criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding  the  dissertation.  Yet  his  evaluation 
of  the  work  was  undeniably  positive.  Professor  Montgomery  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  balance  in  Nyden's  judgment,  and,  secondly  that 
balance  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  accident.  It  came  about  precisely  because 
of  the  thoroughness  of  the  field  research  that  he  had  done,  and  the 
sensitivity  that  he  had  to  what  was  being  told  him  by  coal  miners.’® 

Montgomery  further  stated  that  Nyden's  revisions  of  the  dissertation 
had  made  it  even  stronger.’^  Based  upon  this  evaluation,  Montgomery 
recommended  that  the  Sociology  Department  renew  Nyden's  contract. 
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Despite  this,  the  Department  ignored  the  recommendation  and  there- 
upon voted  not  to  renew  Nyden's  contract. 

Professor  Montgomery  was  not  alone  in  his  praise  of  Nyden's  disser- 
tation. Professor  Herbert  Cans,  a prominent  Columbia  University 
sociologist  and  a member  of  Nyden's  dissertation  committee,  was 
equally  impressed.  Not  only  did  he  participate  in  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  dissertation  for  distinction,  but  he  testified  as  to  its 
"sociological"  merit.  In  fact,  he  said  that  it  did  contain  sociological 
analysis,^®  and  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  use  of  "qualitative  method- 
ology," which  was  "the  same  method  essentially"  that  Cans  himself 
used.^’ 

Professor  Richard  Cloward,  another  prominent  Columbia  scholar  and 
member  of  Nyden's  dissertation  committee,  further  supported  the 
positive  evaluation  of  Nyden's  dissertation.  He  explicitly  stated  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  a "sociological"  piece  of  scholarship.^^  Furthermore, 
he  commented  on  the  level  and  degree  of  theoretical  analysis  in  the 
dissertation,  a point  in  the  department's  criticism  of  that  work.  Cloward 
disagreed  saying  that  there  were  "different  sociological  styles,"  involv- 
ing varying  degrees  of  theoretical  analysis.^^ 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  telling  sources  of  support  for  Nyden's  position 
was  the  behavior  of  one  senior  Sociology  department  member,  who  had 
also  been  a member  of  Nyden's  dissertation  committee.  This  faculty 
member  wrote  a letter,  circulated  in  the  Department,  saying  that 
Nyden's  dissertation  committee  had  taken  two  hours  to  decide  to  accept 
it.  Additionally,  he  said  the  committee  considered  it  to  contain  "little 
sociological  analysis."^^  Yet  these  statements  were  contradicted  not  only 
by  other  dissertation  committee  members,  but  also  by  the  faculty 
member's  own  evaluation  as  a committee  member.  Professors  Cans  and 
Cloward  both  stated  that  the  dissertation  committee  was  unanimous  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  dissertation.^^  Their  decision  to  approve  it,  to 
recommend  its  being  given  distinction,  and  to  nominate  it  for  a Bancroft 
award,  took  only  15-20  minutes.^^  And,  in  fact,  this  committee  member 
concurred  in  all  of  these  actions.  Additionally,  he  wrote  the  letter  of 
recommendation,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  for  the  award.  It  stated: 

We  all  agreed  that  compared  with  our  experiences  with 
other  dissertations,  the  present  one  far  exceeds  in 
amount  and  maturity  of  work  almost  any  other  disserta- 
tion any  one  of  us  had  been  sitting  in  judgment  before.^® 

The  above  facts  speak  to  many  of  the  criticisms  made  of  Nyden's  work 
by  the  Department.  It  seems  that  the  criticisms  are  at  best  debatable,  and 
at  worst  severely  biased. 

A further  source  of  bias,  as  noted  by  the  Tenure  and  Promotion 
Hearing  Board,  was  the  undue  emphasis  placed  upon  the  work  "Sociol- 
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ogy  of  the  Oppressed."  This  emphasis  might  not  have  been  warranted. 
Nyden  undertook  the  paper  at  the  request  of  a senior  department 
member  and  did  not  "regard  it  as  a major  piece  of  work."^^  The  paper 
had  other  problems  for  Nyden.  The  Tenure  and  Promotion  Hearing 
Board  sumined  up  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  Nyden's  overall  view  of 
the  article: 

Dr.  Nyden,  on  the  other  hand,  had  from  the  start  been  troubled  by  the 
paper.  It  would  appear  in  a volume  associated  with  the  Greystone 
conference  and  hence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  a circumstance  which  would  violate  his  principles.  Secondly, 
because  the  paper  would  be  published  in  a volume  edited  by  someone 
else,  and  had  to  conform  to  a prescribed  format,  he  had  much  less 
freedom  than  he  would  have  with  an  independent  article  in  a journal.  He 
was  deeply  involved  in  revising  his  dissertation  for  publication,  and  in 
an  upcoming  study  of  insurgent  groups  within  the  United  Steel  Workers. 
For  him,  in  other  words,  "Sociology  of  the  Oppressed"  appears  to  have 
had  little  more  significance  than  as  a favor  he  was  doing.. .his  mentor.^° 

Professor  Nyden  further  indicated  that  he  thought  this  paper  was 
supposed  to  be  "quite  critical  and  radical,"  and  "that  it  was  intended  to 
be  written  very  much  on  one  particular  point  of  view  to  balance  out 
eleven  or  twelve  other  papers  that  were  going  to  appear  in  a published 
book."^’ 

The  Department's  emphasis  upon  the  paper,  "Sociology  of  the 
Oppressed,"  seems  to  have  been  unwarranted.  Nyden's  dissertation,  and 
its  revisions,  constituted  his  major  work.  It  was  being  prepared  for 
publication.  Furthermore,  it  was  considered  to  be  quite  an  excellent 
dissertation  by  all  members  of  his  dissertation  committee,  as  well  as  by 
others.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  criticisms  of  "Sociology  of  the  Op- 
pressed" may  have  been  too  harsh.  Given  Nyden's  perception  of  his 
mission  in  the  paper,  the  charge  that  it  was  "one-sided"  is  unfair.  Was 
such  a charge  leveled  at  Nyden's  other  11  or  12  papers? 

Part  of  the  criticism  of  Nyden  was  based  on  the  alleged  "narrowness 
of  focus"  of  one  of  his  courses,  namely,  the  Marx  seminar.  Nothing  was 
said  about  any  of  the  other  courses  he  taught.  The  departmental  review 
committee  on  Nyden's  renewal  made  the  following  comments  concern- 
ing the  Marx  course: 

The  latter  course,  as  described  in  the  syllabus  issued  to 
students  and  as  elaborated  orally  by  Nyden,  is  notable 
for  the  narrowness  of  its  focus — which  pivots  upon 
certain  aspects  of  the  writings  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  intellectual  origins  of  Marx's  work,  nor  to  the 
possibility  of  there  being  differences  between  the  work 
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of  Marx  and  the  work  of  Engels,  nor  to  any  of  the  major 
expositional  or  evaluative  works  on  Marx  and  Marxism 
(other  than  those  of  Lenin).  What  perhaps  is  most 
disturbing  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to  discuss 
Marx  (or  Engels  or  Lenin)  in  a way  that  relates  to 
definitely  sociological  issues.  Clearly  Marx  was  much 
more  than  a sociologist;  but  this  after  all  is  a sociology 
department  and  in  spite  of  the  great  heterogeneity  of  the 
discipline  called  "sociology"  there  are  some  problems  of 
a definitely  social  and  cultural  nature  which  the  vast 
majority  of  sociologists  regard  as  being  of  central 
concern  to  sociology  qua  sociology.  Our  sense  is  that 
Nyden  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  such  matters.^^ 

The  validity  of  this  charge  of  "narrowness"  was  responded  to  quite 
strongly  by  Nyden  himself: 

The  anti-Marxism  of  the  department  is  sharply  reflected 
in  the  SRC's  secret  14-page  report  attacking  my  reading 
list,  an  attack  first  made  by  Mr.  Robertson.  He  con- 
tended the  lists — for  a one-term  course — should  have 
included  the  1844  Manuscripts  and  the  first  volume  of 
Capital.  The  further  criticism  that  I did  not  include  anti- 
Marxists  (in  a seminar  on  Marx!)  is  particularly  bizarre 
in  that  I have  never  been  allowed  to  teach  the  sequel  to 
that  course  which  I requested,  a sequel  designed  specifi- 
cally to  examine  twentieth-century  Marxist  and  anti- 
Marxist  thought.^^ 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  distinctions  between  the  "early"  and 
the  late  Marx,  as  well  as  those  between  the  work  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
are  not  universally  regarded  as  important  among  Marxist  scholars.  Also, 
some  sociology  departments,  such  as  SUNY/Buffalo,  have  devoted 
whole  courses  to  the  study  of  Volume  1 of  Capital  itself  I Its  exclusion 
from  a one  semester  course  on  Marx  is  not  exceptional.  Other  works, 
such  as  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  or  the  shorter  Wages,  Prices  and  Profit, 
could  provide  an  introduction  into  Marx's  political-economic  categories 
and  perspective.  On  the  whole,  the  Department's  criticisms  are  question- 
able. 

At  a deeper  level,  the  critique  of  Nyden's  "narrowness"  is  much  more 
dangerous  and  insidious.  In  fact,  the  charge  itself  reveals  a decided 
narrowness  of  focus.  That  is,  the  Department  based  its  accusation 
upon  an  arbitrarily  restrictive  conception  of  sociology.  These  assump- 
tions manifest  themselves  in  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Nyden's  work. 

A consistent  theme  throughout  the  attack  on  Professor  Nyden  was  the 
charge  that  he  was  not  "sociological."  Of  course,  we  have  seen  testimony 
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to  the  contrary  from  prominent  scholars.  However,  there  is  a flaw  in  the 
operative  conception  of  sociology  used  by  the  Department.  For  example, 
the  Department  chair  referred  to  Nyden's  dissertation  as  "contemporary 
history."^  The  review  Committee  criticized  Nyden's  Marx  seminar  for 
not  concentrating  upon  sociological  problems,  as  distinct  from  other 
areas  in  Marx's  work.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
referred  to  Nyden's  work  as  "journalistic."  The  Review  Committee 
considered  Nyden's  work  on  coal  miners,  including  his  dissertation, 
more  in  the  line  of  public  service,  not  scholarship: 

In  our  view  Nyden  is  not  likely  to  bring  intellectual 
credit  to  this  department,  although  there  is  some  likeli- 
hood that  his  dissertation  published  in  book  form  will 
not  merely  attract  much  attention  but  that  he  will  indeed 
be  praised  in  the  terms  that  he  himself  intends — namely 
as  an  elegant  plea  for  justice  for  coal  miners.  That  we 
regard  as  falling,  as  here  described,  into  the  category  of 
community  service  rather  than  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship.^^ 

This  is  a cursory  review  of  some  pertinent  criticisms  and  consider- 
ations. They  betray  the  "narrowness"  and  possible  ideological  bias  of  the 
Department's  conception  of  sociology.  In  the  Department  Chair's  "con- 
temporary history"  remark,  and  the  Review  Committee's  comment  on 
sociology  qua  sociology  in  the  Marx  course,  there  is  an  implicit  fragmen- 
tation of  knowledge  into  discrete  areas.  Therefore,  history  is  analytically 
separate  from  sociology,  which  is  separate  from  economics,  which  is 
separate  from  philosophy,  etc.  To  impose  this  separation  on  the  work  of 
Marx,  for  example,  is  arguable.  These  areas  were  necessarily  fused  in 
Marx's  work  and  are  essential  to  a Marxist  perspective.  Yet,  the  depart- 
ment made  criticisms  of  Nyden  based  upon  such  assumptions.  When 
Professor  Montgomery  praised  Nyden's  work  and  recommended  him 
for  promotion,  this  bias  led  the  Department  to  reject  Montgomery's 
advice: 

Finally,  we  dealt  with  the  letter  from  Professor  Mont- 
gomery. This  letter  contains  both  positive  and  negative 
judgments  about  the  Nyden  thesis.  The  negative  com- 
ments are  those  bearing  directly  on  those  features  of  the 
work  closest  to  Professor  Montgomery's  specialty,  and 
the  reason  he  was  asked  by  us  to  comment  on  the  use  of 
historical  materials  on  the  U.M.W.  prior  to  Nyden's 
period  of  first-hand  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Professor  Montgomery  is  generous  in  his  praise, 
he  passes  judgment  on  the  more  sociological  aspects  of 
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the  work,  about  which  we  fell  competent  to  make  our 
own  judgments.^^ 

Here  the  Department  has  rather  explicitly  separated  disciplines  into 
their  respective  compartments.  It  said  that  its  concern  was  with  the 
"sociological  aspects"  of  the  dissertation.  What  does  that  mean?  Was  it 
valid  for  them  to  segregate  parts  of  an  integrated  whole?  How  can  they 
consider  the  "sociological  aspect"  apart  from  its  historical  development? 
C.  Wright  Mills  spoke  to  the  more  general  issue  at  odds  here,  that  is,  the 
interconnection  between  history  and  social  science: 

More  important  than  the  extent  to  which  historians  are 
social  scientists,  or  how  they  should  behave,  is  the  still 
more  controversial  point  that  the  social  sciences  are 
themselves  historical  disciplines.  To  fulfill  their  tasks,  or 
even  to  state  them  well,  social  scientists  must  use  the 
materials  of  history.  Unless  one  assumes  some 
transhistorical  theory  of  the  nature  of  history,  or  that 
man  in  society  is  a non-historical  entity,  no  social  science 
can  be  assumed  to  transcend  history.  All  sociology 
worthy  of  the  name  is  "historical  sociology."  It  is,  in 
Paul  Sweezy's  excellent  phrase,  an  attempt  to  write  "the 
present  as  history."^^ 

An  understanding  and  use  of  history  is  important  to  the  practice  of 
social  analysis.  This  obligation  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  having  a sociologi- 
cal specialty  known  as  "historical  sociology."  It  is  incumbent  upon  all 
sociological  analyses  to  understand  the  historical  development  of  social 
structures  and  institutions,  so  that  "regularities  or  relations  as  may 
obtain  among  several  features  of  society"  can  be  understood.^®  For  the 
Department  to  criticize  Nyden's  work  as  being  "contemporary  history" 
is  to  turn  its  back  on  the  central  importance  of  history  to  social  analysis. 

There  is  another  area  of  criticism  of  Nyden's  work  that  arguably 
reflects  a narrow  and  biased  conception  of  sociology.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  statement  that  his  writing  on  the  coal  miners  is  journalistic  rather 
than  scholarly.  In  fact,  the  review  committee  classified  his  work  as 
community  service.  However,  Professor  Cloward,  when  asked  if 
Nyden's  work  was  journalistic,  responded  "Absolutely  not."®^  There  is, 
as  we've  seen,  testimony  as  to  the  sociological  character  of  Nyden's 
work.  But  beyond  this,  his  choice  of  topic  was  quite  unique.  Professor 
Cloward  suggested  this  uniqueness  when  he  said  the  following: 

It  was  an  extremely  important  case  study  of  which  there 
are  all  too  few  in  either  sociology  or  history,  of  the 
struggles  of  underclass  groups  for  some  small  measure 
of  social,  economic  and  political  justice  in  this  society.  It 
was  finally,  in  my  opinion,  a creditable  class  analysis  of 
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American  society  and  the  struggle  of  a particular  group 
of  oppressed  people.'*® 

Professor  Cans,  in  a March  18, 1976  letter  to  the  department  chair, 
further  pointed  out  the  uniqueness  of  Nyden's  topic: 

I should  add  that  Professor  Nyden's  dissertation  was  a 
comprehensive  combination  of  sociological  and  socio- 
logical-historical analyses,  dealing  with  important 
phenomena  and  issues  that  are  too  rarely  studied  by 
sociologists;  consequently,  his  work  will  be  a highly 
significant  contribution  to  the  discipline  when  it  is 
published.'** 

Professor  Cloward  observed  that  sociologists  get  much  "support  from 
the  corporations,  from  government,  from  the  military,  and  elsewhere. 
There  are  few  sociologists  in  America  who  have  had  close  and  intimate 
and  daily  contact  with  working-class  groups,  with  oppressed  groups, 
with  struggles  against  injustice — whether  the  civil  rights  movement,  or 
any  of  the  other  movements  in  our  times.'"*^  One  could  argue  that 
Nyden's  work  was  both  scholarly  and  a service  to  the  community.  Yet, 
the  community  he  served  was  fairly  unique  among  sociologists;  it  was  a 
community  of  the  exploited  and  oppressed.  He  treated  the  real,  daily-life 
struggles  of  groups  whose  interests  were  infrequently  represented  in 
sociology.  His  scholarly  pursuits  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  those  of  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Department.  Of  the  19  full  or  associate 
professors  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sociology  Department  at  the  time,  "at  least 
nine  have  done  paid  research  directly  for  the  U.S.  military.'"*^  Included 
among  these  were  the  department  chair,  the  former  member  of  Nyden's 
dissertation  committee,  and  a professor  who  worked  on  the  infamous 
Project  Camelot.'*'* 

The  possible  bias  that  becomes  apparent  in  this  picture  involves  the 
distinct  ways  in  which  these  people  practiced  sociology.  One  could 
easily  argue  that  Nyden  was  labeled  as  "journalistic"  and  a "public 
servant"  not  because  his  work  was  unscholarly,  but  because  his  work 
was  totally  at  odds  with  the  technocratically-oriented  sociology  practiced 
by  many  members  of  the  department.'*^  Nyden  refused  military  or 
corporate  research  and  studied  instead  oppressed  and  exploited  groups. 
Both  his  subject  and  method  were  quite  unique  and  controversial. 
Professor  Cloward  connected  this  case  to  the  sociological  field  in  general, 
and  its  relations  to  controversial  issues: 

So  the  Nyden  incident  raised  in  my  mind  a question 
which  had  been  raised  by  my  whole  experience  with 
American  Sociology,  namely,  that  those  graduate 
students  who  get  into  these  more  controversial  areas  are 
frequently  dismissed  as  being  polemicists,  as  being 
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propagandists.  In  other  words,  if  you  don't  like  a man's 
scholarship,  you  call  him  a propagandist.  It  is  a typical 
academic  strategy  for  dealing  with  people  who  think 
about  and  who  care  about  controversial  issues."** 

The  department's  possible  bias  against  radical  sociology  was  accom- 
panied, at  least  in  some  members,  by  a more  explicit  bias.  One  professor 
not  only  referred  to  radical  sociology  as  "garbage,  rubbish,  and  trash,"“^ 
but  also  referred  to  Marxist  professor  Herbert  Aptheker  as  "nothing  but 
a propagandist  and  a polemicist.""*®  That  same  faculty  member,  who 
worked  on  Project  Camelot,  even  accused  Nyden  of  being  "rigid"  for  not 
being  willing  to  work  for  coal  companies.*^  Another  professor,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  controversy  over  Nyden's  firing,  said  that  the  Department 
was  "the  object  of  a well-healed,  skillful,  organized  international  assault 
of  defamatory  propaganda."®®  Since  this  does  sound  as  if  he  is  referring 
to  a "communist  conspiracy,"  he  was  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant. 
When  pressed,  he  said  he  was  referring  to  a possible  resolution  on  the 
Nyden  case  from  the  British  Sociological  Association.  Is  that  really  the 
"well-healed,  skillful,  organized  assault  of  defamatory  propaganda"  to 
which  he  referred?  This  veiled  allusion  was  made  more  explicit  when  he 
reacted  to  Nyden's  dissertation.  Here  the  professor  objected  to  Nyden's 
"rigid"  use  of  Communist  Party  sources  such  as  William  Foster  and  The 
Daily  World. As  he  put  it:  "I  object  to  his  basing  important  conclusions 
exclusively  on  one  source  and  precisely  a source  that  has  a particular  ax 
to  grind  as  to  the  historical  question  discussed."®^ 

The  validity  of  Nyden's  observations  and  analyses  seems  to  have  been 
less  of  a concern  than  his  use  of  Communist  Party  sources.  There  is  also 
the  implicit,  value-free  assumption  that  if  one  has  an  "ax  to  grind,"  then 
one  cannot  engage  in  "objective"  social  science  research.  This  faculty 
member,  like  Sidney  Hook  before  him,  has  ruled  out  communist  scholar- 
ship by  definition. 

Conclusion 

The  Nyden  case  is  very  important  for  at  least  one  major  reason;  it 
suggests  how  political  and  ideological  biases  can  be  manifested  in  the 
"neutral"  evaluation  of  radical  faculty.  The  assumptions  underlying  the 
judgments  on  scholarship,  collegiality,  professional  practice,  objectivity 
and  competence  are  at  issue.  These  assumptions  raise  a number  of 
questions:  what  is  sociology?;  what  does  it  mean  to  practice  value-free 
science?;  does  the  alleged  marketplace-of-ideas  conceal  disciplinary 
preferences  and  biases  for  models  of  practice  and  research  paradigms? 
The  University  Hearing  Board  refused  to  consider  these  basic,  "substan- 
tive" issues.  Consequently,  it  found  for  Nyden  on  procedural  grounds. 
Yet,  the  Nyden  case  is  only  really  informative  if  these  basic  assumptions 
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and  questions  are  examined. 

Paul  Nyden  was  fired  because  he  was  alleged  to  be  too  value- 
oriented,  partisan,  and  intolerant  of  other  viewpoints.  His  work  was 
considered  journalistic  and,  because  he  worked  on  behalf  of  coal  miners, 
biased  and  unobjective.  His  explicit  and  implicit  criticisms  of  dominant 
political  and  economic  interests  in  the  coal  industry,  university,  and 
department  suggested  that  he  lacked  collegiality  and  was  unsupportive 
of  the  marketplace-of-ideas.  Ironically,  these  criticisms  were  used  to 
remove  him  from  the  department  and  that  same  marketplace.^^ 

However,  the  belief  in  and  adherence  to  value-neutrality  in  the 
academy  reinforces  the  existing  constraints  on  and  uses  of  the  knowl- 
edge generated.  In  the  1950s,  C.  Wright  Mills  noted  the  increasing 
development  of  a “bureaucratic  ethos"^  in  which  social  science  practitio- 
ners concentrate  upon  narrowly  viewed  scientific  method  and  tech- 
niques. The  social  and  political  context  and  consequences  of  the  work  are 
ignored  and  are  supplied  instead  by  the  “bureaucratic  clients": 

As  it  is  practiced  in  business — especially  in  the  commu- 
nication adjuncts  of  advertising — in  the  armed  forces, 
and  increasingly  in  universities  as  well,  'the  new  social 
science'  has  come  to  serve  whatever  ends  its  bureau- 
cratic clients  may  have  in  view.  Those  who  promote  and 
practice  this  style  of  research  readily  assume  the  political 
perspective  of  their  bureaucratic  clients  and  chieftains. 

To  assume  the  perspective  is  often  in  due  course  to 
accept  it.^^ 

This  analysis  is  certainly  applicable.  Nyden  also  was  criticized  by  his 
department  for  being  too  value-oriented  and  biased  in  his  research  on 
miners.  Yet  many  department  members  followed  a technocratic  model  of 
sociological  practice  in  which  their  research  was  conducted  on  behalf  of 
"bureaucratic  clients"  in  the  military  and  defense  industries.  Nyden  was 
criticized  for  refusing  to  practice  sociology  within  this  technocratic 
model.  Because  of  their  power,  department  members  were  able  to 
implicitly  define  their  model  as  “normal  science"  and  Nyden's  model, 
though  no  more  partisan,  as  value-oriented  and  polemical.  As  Erik  Olin 
Wright  has  observed, 

Marxist  theorists  within  bourgeois  universities  are  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  ask  questions  structured  by 
bourgeois  problems,  bourgeois  ideological  and  political 
practices.  Such  pressures  are  often  extremely  direct, 
taking  the  form  of  tenure  criteria,  blacklisting,  harass- 
ment, etc.  But  often  the  pressures  are  quite  subtle, 
played  out  through  the  intellectual  debates  within 
professional  conferences  and  journals.  To  publish  in  the 
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proper  journals  one  has  to  ask  questions  which  those 
journals  see  as  relevant,  and  such  relevance  is  dictated 
not  by  the  centrality  of  the  questions  to  Marxism  or  to 
the  revolutionary  practice  of  the  working  class,  but  to. 
the  dilemmas  and  problems  within  bourgeois  social 
science.  Thus,  the  requirements  of  survival  within  the 
university  necessarily  push  the  theorist  into  a relation- 
ship of  at  least  partial  accountability  to  bourgeois  class 
practices.^^ 

Academic  departments  have  the  power  to  define,  usually  implicitly, 
the  acceptable  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  theoretical  perspec- 
tives used,  the  legitimate  objects  of  study,  and  even  the  acceptable  clients 
to  be  served.  For  Marxists  or  other  radicals  to  practice  within  main- 
stream university  settings,  they  may  be  forced  to  “cloak"  their  "discover- 
ies, methodologies,  and.. .culture  in  the  guise  of  academic  conventions."^^ 
Those  objecting  to  and  resisting  this  pressure,  and  who  continue  to 
propose  a more  activist  and  critically-oriented  research  agenda,  may  be 
seen  as  abrasive  and  not  collegial.  Here,  the  political  becomes  personal, 
and  the  radical  faculty  member's  activism  may  be  criticized  as  violating 
principles  of  the  marketplace-of-ideas,  value  neutrality,  and  pluralism.  In 
fact,  such  charges  were  leveled  at  Nyden,  who  was  considered  strident 
and  intolerant  of  views  with  which  he  disagreed.  This  was  used  as 
evidence  of  his  lack  of  fitness  for  a scholarly  position.  The  same  criticism 
was  leveled  at  Angela  Davis  during  her  academic  freedom  case  at 
UCLA.'^®  Her  critiques  of  Arthur  Jensen,  the  university  administration, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  were  viewed  as  evidence  of  her  lack  of  collegi- 
ality  and  disdain  for  a marketplace-of-ideas.  However,  there,  too,  the 
university  system  was  involved  deeply  in  partisan  political  and  military 
research.5^  Ultimately,  what  these  cases  reveal  is  the  way  in  which  value- 
neutrality,  pluralism,  and  the  dominant,  technocratic  model  of  practice 
can  be  used  to  effectively  exclude  radical  scholars  from  the  marketplace. 

As  Aronowitz  and  Giroux  argue,  these  examples  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  academic  departments  refuse 
pluralist  practices  even  as  they  oppose  radicals  on  the 
same  ground.  Their  dedication  to  normal  science,  in 
Khunian  terms,  is  completely  understandable;  the 
problem  is  that  they  rarely  tolerate  those  not  engaged  in 
research  that  conforms  to  the  norms  established  by  the 
'scientific  community.'  Thus,  exclusion  from  tenure  is 
not  often  announced  on  overt  ideological  grounds,  but 
on  the  quality  of  the  research  of  the  denied  faculty 
member.  The  concept  of  'quality'  is  articulated  in  terms 
of  a prefigured  conception  of  normal  science.  Under 
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these  circumstances,  overt  political  repression  becomes 
unnecessary.  Anyone  engaged  in  theorizing  or  research 
who  adopts  an  antipositivist  perspective  or  defines  an 
object  of  knowledge  in  terms  that  vary  or  oppose 
conventional  definitions  may  find  herself  out  in  the  cold. 

Under  these  conditions  the  liberal  self-perception  of  the 
pluralistic  academic  system  is  preserved. “ 

This  analysis  is  echoed  by  Bertell  Oilman,  who  argues  that  it  is  only 
when  faculty  are  purged  at  the  departmental  level,  using  "purely 
professional  criteria,"  that  the  illusion  of  objectivity  or  neutrality  is 
preserved. As  university  administrations  or  governmental  bodies 
intercede,  the  political  nature  of  the  act  of  repression  becomes  more 
obvious.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Oilman's  academic  freedom 
case  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  was  hired  as  Department  head  by 
the  Political  Science  Department,  only  to  have  the  offer  overturned  by 
the  university  president  under  pressure  from  the  state  legislature.  The 
reason  given  by  the  president  and  the  legislators  was  that  Oilman  was  a 
Marxist,  and  therefore  they  opposed  him  to  preserve  academic  free- 
dom!“ 

The  1960s  and  1970s,  then,  saw  the  increasing  obfuscation  of  the 
methods  and  criteria  by  which  radical  academics  could  be  fired.  Overtly 
political  criteria  became  more  covert.  Ironically,  the  principles  of  value- 
freedom,  objectivity,  and  the  marketplace-of-ideas,  when  operationalized 
in  ideologically  biased  iirstitutional  contexts,  provided  a rationale  for 
excluding  dissenting  academics  in  need  of  protection.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  McCarthy  era  assumption  that  Marxists  or  Communists  were 
incapable  of  pursuing  the  search  for  truth  persisted. 
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early  1960s  and  indicated  that  "the  security  of  academics  was  greater  during  the  right- 
wing  vigilantism  of  the  1950s  than  in  more  recent  times"  (p.  153).  As  Lewis  summa- 
rized it,  "this  increase  in  the  number  of  contested  dismissals  may  be  seen  as  nothing 
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atholic  secondary  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 

College  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  established  on 
S June  3, 1844  by  Bishop  William  J.  Quarter.  It  was  the  forerun- 

ner  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary  and  University  in 
Mundelein,  Illinois.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary, 
secondary  education  has  continued,  uninterrupted,  in  the  archdiocese. 

However,  the  period  of  expansion  and  decline  of  enrollment  and 
facilities  of  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
from  1955-1980  is  most  important,  in  that  this  period  witnessed  the 
greatest  change.  This  study  focuses  on  the  fifty-three  schools  which 
either  opened  during  the  High  School  Expansion  Program  or  closed  or 
merged  with  other  schools.  Twenty-five  schools  opened,  and  thirty-three 
schools  closed.  This  includes  three  mergers  and  two  schools  which  both 
opened  and  closed  during  the  period  studied.  Historical  documents  were 
the  basis  for  the  research  and  writing  of  this  paper.  Most  of  the  material 
was  from  primary  sources.  Published  sources  were  used  to  provide  an 
overview  and  to  place  the  primary  source  material  in  a historical  context. 

Secondary  education  in  the  archdiocese  expanded  rapidly  in  terms  of 
enrollment  and  facilities  during  the  mid-  to  late  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
during  a period  of  population  increases  in  general  and,  specifically, 
among  Catholics.  Post-World  War  II  economic  readjustment  had  oc- 
curred and  the  nation  was  enjoying  a period  of  economic  prosperity. 

Prior  to  1950,  the  growth  of  facilities  was  minimal,  apparently  due  to 
restrictions  in  availability  of  steel  and  other  construction  materials. 
Scarcities  during  the  post-war  years  and  the  attendant  high  prices  posed 
serious  problems.  Said  then  Cardinal  Stritch:  "The  plain  fact  is  that  we 
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simply  haven't  facilities  adequate  to  our  needs.  We  have  some  high 
schools  planned,  but  the  cost  of  construction  is  proving  so  much  higher 
than  our  estimates  that  we  are  facing  difficulties."’  Cardinal  Stritch 
assured  parents  of  the  archdiocese  that  "we  are  working  and  laboring  to 
increase  our  Catholic  high  school  facilities  and  that  it  is  our  hope  to  have 
in  the  archdiocese  sufficient  high  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  Catho- 
lic parents."^ 

Stritch's  High  School  Building  Fund  and  Cardinal  Meyer's  High 
School  Expansion  Program  were  responses  to  this  unprecedented  need 
for  secondary  facilities.  With  financial  assistance  from  these  funds, 
secondary  school  facilities  expanded  from  seventy-two  high  schools  in 
1955  to  ninety-one  high  schools  in  1966.  Catholic  high  school  enrollment 
almost  doubled,  rising  from  43,314  in  1955  to  76,491  in  1966.^ 

Reaching  a zenith  in  1966,  a variety  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  secondary  school  enrollment  and  facilities  in  the  archdiocese. 
These  factors  included  a declining  birth  rate,  a precipitous  drop  in  the 
number  of  religious  faculty,  economic  problems  created  by  the  rising 
costs  due  to  inflation  and  the  higher  costs  of  lay  teachers,  attitudes 
toward  the  institutional  church  and  Catholic  education,  and  shifting 
neighborhood  demographics.  By  1980,  thirty-three  secondary  schools 
had  either  closed  or  merged  with  other  schools.  At  this  time,  there  were 
sixty-four  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  54,326  students.^ 

The  need  for  additional  high  school  seats  was  recognized  during  the 
later  years  of  Cardinal  Stritch's  tenure,  especially  from  1953-1958.  He 
initiated  the  Catholic  High  School  Building  Fund  in  1953.  Monies  con- 
tributed to  this  fund  were  strictly  voluntary.  The  voluntary  arrangement 
was  not  enough  to  supply  the  need  for  funds,  especially  in  the  suburbs. 
In  1958,  Stritch  asked  pastors  in  the  archdiocese  to  fulfill  pledges  and  to 
"promise  that  in  the  next  five  years  they  will  contribute  as  generously  as 
they  can  to  our  Catholic  High  School  Building  Fund."^  During  the  years 
1955-1958,  seven  secondary  schools  opened  and  two  closed. 

Cardinal  Stritch  did  not  follow  a standard  procedure  when  establish- 
ing high  schools  or  utilize  a formula  when  allocating  construction 
subsidies.  Rather,  he  negotiated  with  the  individual  religious  communi- 
ties which  sponsored  the  schools.  It  does  not  appear  that  formal  con- 
tracts were  drawn  up  or  signed  between  the  archdiocese  and  the  reli- 
gious communities.  The  informal  way  of  doing  business  caused  difficul- 
ties following  Stritch's  death  in  1958.  Correspondence  and  personal 
recollections  of  meetings  were  used  to  substantiate  promises  and  agree- 
ments. 

For  example,  early  in  1959,  questions  arose  as  to  Regina  Dominican's 
financial  debt  to  the  archdiocese.  Mother  Gerald  Barry  wrote  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  archdiocese  recounting  her  understanding  of  the  agreement 
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reached  between  the  sisters  and  Cardinal  Stritch.  The  chancellor  re- 
sponded that  the  debt  corresponded  to  charges  for  the  property.  He 
informed  then  Archbishop  Meyer  that  Cardinal  Stritch  had  intended  to 
give  the  Dominican  Sisters  this  property  upon  which  to  construct  a high 
school.  Meyer  said,  "If  a promise  has  been  made,  it  should  be  honored." 
The  debt  was  canceled.® 

Stritch' s program  provided  religious  communities  with  construction 
grants  and  in  some  cases  a site  on  which  to  build  the  school.  The  dis- 
bursements were  not  uniform;  some  communities  received  both  prop- 
erty and  a construction  grant  and  others  received  one  or  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  Notre  Dame  and  Regina  High  Schools,  the  archdiocese  provided 
a $1,000,000  grant  and  property.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Jesuits 
were  each  provided  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  Mother  McAuley 
High  School  and  Loyola  Academy,  respectively.  The  communities  were 
responsible  for  purchasing  property.  The  Christian  Brothers  received  a 
grant  of  $500,000  along  with  property  for  Brother  Rice  High  School. 
Marian  High  School  received  a grant  of  $1,000,000;  the  property  had 
been  purchased  some  years  earlier  by  the  area  parishes.  Little  Flower,  a 
parish  high  school,  did  not  receive  any  financial  assistance  from  the 
archdiocese. 

Negotiations  often  extended  over  a period  of  several  years.  The 
protracted  planning  caused  problems  as  prices  escalated  due  to  inflation. 
Initial  discussions  about  constructing  Marian  Central  High  School  in 
Chicago  Heights  began  in  1949;  the  school  opened  nine  years  later.  Plans 
for  Notre  Dame  High  School  in  Niles  began  in  1951  with  the  school 
opening  four  years  later.  Informal  talks  with  the  Adrian  Dominican 
Sisters  about  constructing  a school  in  Wilmette  began  in  1953.  Regina 
Dominican  High  School  opened  in  1958. 

The  more  detached  attitude  of  Cardinal  Stritch,  however,  provided  the 
religious  communities  with  greater  freedom  in  designing  and  operating 
their  schools.  Consequently,  the  schools  built  during  this  period  are  of  a 
far  more  elaborate  design  than  those  of  the  1960s.  Stritch's  major  stipula- 
tion was  that  the  schools  provide  a comprehensive  academic  program, 
which  would  include  college-preparatory,  general,  and  vocational  course 
offerings.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  construction  and  property 
grants,  religious  communities  agreed  to  this  provision.  The  requirement 
of  a vocational  track  was  a source  of  irritation  to  the  Jesuits  at  Loyola. 
However,  they  acquiesced,  informing  the  superior  general  of  the  order 
that  "only  by  providing  a school  of  this  mixed  type  can  we  hope  for 
financial  aid  from  His  Eminence."^  Further  correspondence  raised  the 
question  of  a quota  in  this  nonclassical  or  terminal  course  of  studies.  The 
provincial  superior  stated  that  "it  seems  inevitable,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
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cardinal's  wishes,  that  we  shall  always  have  a certain  percentage  of 
students  in  the  non-classical  course."® 

Compared  to  Stritch,his  successor  Cardinal  Albert  Gregory  Meyer  was 
an  expansionist.  Msgr.  William  E.  McManus,  archdiocesan  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  with  Meyer's  support,  wasted  httle  time  in  developing  a 
high  school  expansion  program.  McManus  noted  that  the  number  of 
Catholic  school  eighth-grade  graduates  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of 
available  seats  in  Catholic  high  schools.  In  1950, 16,333  eighth  graders 
graduated  from  Catholic  elementary  schools.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  there 
were  11,233  seats  available  for  high  school  freshmen.  In  1957, 24,466 
eighth  graders  graduated;  that  fall,  there  were  16,642  seats  available.  It 
was  understood  that  not  all  Cathohc  grade  school  graduates  would  seek 
admission  to  Catholic  high  schools.  McManus  acknowledged  the  need 
for  additional  high  school  seats  in  1957  when  he  stated,  "[But]  the  ideal 
of  every  Cathohc  child  in  a Catholic  school  will  not  be  achieved.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  high  schools  have  long  waiting  lists.  In  the  suburban 
areas,  many  schools  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  students  seeking 
admission."^ 

Msgr.  William  E.  McManus  developed  a more  formal,  expedient,  and 
consistent  system  of  constructing  schools.  With  Cardinal  Meyer's 
backing,  McManus  launched  the  High  School  Expansion  Program  in 
1959.  Contributions  for  the  High  School  Expansion  Program  were 
solicited  (in  McManus's  terms)  in  "a  heavy-handed  fashion."  Pastors  in 
areas  needing  high  schools  were  called  in  groups,  based  on  the  wealth 
and  location  of  the  parish.  Following  a presentation  on  the  need  for 
additional  construction  in  their  geographic  area,  the  pastors  were  given 
envelopes  indicating  the  amount  of  their  pledges  to  be  contributed  over 
a five-year  period.  Said  McManus,  "It  was  pure  extortion,  but  it 
worked."  Overall,  the  response  to  this  project  was  positive.  The  mood 
appeared  to  be,  "Let's  expand;  let's  take  care  of  the  kids."  There  was  no 
massive  resistance  to  the  assessment,  and  all  assessments  were  paid  off 
in  the  five-year  time  period.^® 

McManus  relied  on  the  male  and  female  religious  communities  to 
expand  and  construct  the  new  high  schools.  This  followed  a long  estab- 
lished pattern  in  the  archdiocese.  The  religious  communities  found  this 
exercise  of  free  enterprise  appealing.  In  the  parishes,  the  religious 
community  managed  the  schools  but  did  not  own  them;  here,  the 
religious  community  assumed  responsibility  and  ownership  for  the  high 
schools.  Religious  communities  found  the  secondary  schools  to  be  an 
excellent  source  of  vocations.  This  factor  significantly  influenced  the 
decision  of  the  communities  to  undertake  the  establishment,  ownership, 
and  staffing  of  large  high  schools. 
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The  Sinsinawa  Dominican  Sisters  considered  the  "potential  benefits 
for  membership  in  the  congregation;"  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati 
"agreed  that  the  congregation  could  assume  the  debt  [of  Elizabeth  Seton 
High  School]  especially  in  the  expectation  that  the  school  would  be  a 
source  of  vocations."  The  vocational  potential  of  the  high  schools  was  so 
important  that  Cardinal  Stritch  informed  the  superior  of  a religious 
community  of  men  that  he  was  in  favor  of  their  community's  getting 
vocations  from  the  high  school,  but  reminded  him  that  the  archdiocese 
also  needed  vocations.”  While  the  vocation  factor  significantly  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  many  communities  to  accept  responsibility  for  new 
high  schools,  in  reality,  relatively  few  vocations  came  from  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  new  schools. 

McManus  developed  a formula  for  financing  the  construction  of  high 
schools.  The  archdiocese  would  provide  the  land  and  a grant  amounting 
to  $1,000  per  student  up  to  1,200  students.  Five  hundred  dollars  per 
student  would  be  provided  for  over  1,200  up  to  a maximum  capacity  of 
1,600.  No  schools  were  initially  designed  to  enroll  over  1,600  students. 
The  religious  communities  were  responsible  for  the  difference  between 
the  archdiocesan  allocation  and  total  costs  for  construction,  equipment, 
fees,  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  and  erection  of  the 
school. 

Religious  communities  were  invited  to  staff  the  new  high  schools 
based  on  their  tenure  in  the  archdiocese,  along  with  their  ability  to 
finance  such  an  undertaking.  In  addition  to  established  orders,  new 
communities  were  invited  to  sponsor  high  schools.  Msgr.  McManus 
attempted  to  secure  a commitment  from  the  communities  to  staff  three 
additional  elementary  schools  within  a ten-year  period  as  a prerequisite 
to  obtaining  the  archdiocesan  grant.  McManus  explained  the  rationale 
for  this  stipulation  in  1961:  "My  request  that  the  Sisters  staff  additional 
grade  schools  was  made  necessary  by  the  grim  reality  that  Communities 
simply  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  our  requests  for  Sisters  for  elemen- 
tary schools  unless  we  simultaneously  give  them  some  kind  of  promise 
that  they  will  have  a high  school.”  There  was  moderate  success  in 
obtaining  compliance  with  this  stipulation.  The  Superior  General  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  stated  that  she  did  not  see  "how  we  can  possibly 
open  two  additional  elementary  schools"  for  at  least  seven  to  eleven 
years.  She  further  stated  that  if  proposed  dates  could  not  be  accepted  by 
the  archdiocese,  "we  can  see  no  other  alternative  than  for  us  to  forego  the 
opportunity  of  the  new  high  school  at  this  time."”  As  the  decade  of  the 
1960s  continued,  this  stipulation  became  impossible  to  fulfill  as  religious 
personnel  were  not  available.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  stipulation 
applied  only  to  female  religious  communities,  as  no  male  communities 
staffed  elementary  schools  in  the  archdiocese. 
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The  initial  plan  of  both  Stritch  and  McManus  was  to  build  "twin" 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
This  was  thought  to  provide  the  schools  the  advantages  of  co-education 
without  the  evils  of  co-education.^^  It  also  helped  to  facilitate  transporta- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  this  plan  worked.  However,  in  some  areas,  due  to 
lack  of  space,  and  in  later  years,  the  inability  to  obtain  a religious  com- 
munity to  sponsor  the  endeavor,  it  was  not  possible  to  build  two  facili- 
ties. In  the  case  of  Carmel  High  School  in  Mundelein,  it  was  decided  to 
construct  a co-institutional  facility  rather  than  a co-educational  school. 

The  religious  communities  also  agreed  to  establish  comprehensive 
high  schools  that  would  enroll  students  of  various  levels  of  ability  and 
would  provide  courses  of  study  geared  to  these  levels.  Tuition  and  fees 
would  be  established  by  the  archdiocese  and  would  be  subject  to  renego- 
tiation every  two  years.  The  Catholic  School  Board  reserved  the  right  to 
review  the  architectural  plans  for  the  building.  And,  at  the  request  of  the 
archdiocese,  the  religious  community  would  agree  to  accept  all  freshman 
applicants  up  to  an  established  number.  Meeting  this  condition  might 
require  the  school  to  operate  on  an  extended  day,  a practice  McManus 
described  as  "destined  to  become  quite  common  in  schools  of  the 
Archdiocese."^^ 

Two  religious  communities  chose  not  to  accept  any  financial  assistance 
and  constructed  their  schools  independently  of  the  archdiocesan  restric- 
tions. In  the  case  of  Louise  de  Marillac  in  Northfield,  the  venture  was 
successful  and  the  school  is  still  operating.  The  independent  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary  High  School  in  Rolling  Meadows  suffered  financial 
problems.  Eventually,  the  sisters  were  forced  to  relinquish  ownership 
and  withdraw  from  the  school.  The  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary  chose  to  forego  archdiocesan  financial  assistance  because  of  the 
stipulation  that  they  staff  three  additional  grade  schools. 

The  expediency  of  McManus's  plan  is  contrasted  with  Stritch's  when 
one  considers  the  case  of  Marist  High  School.  Initial  contact  with  the 
Marist  Brothers  and  the  archdiocese  took  place  in  July  1962.  A formal 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  brothers  by  Cardinal  Meyer  in  October 
1962.  Ground  was  broken  in  June  of  1963,  and  classes  for  freshmen  began 
that  September  in  an  unfinished  building.  Fourteen  schools  opened 
during  the  years  1930-1965;  three  schools  closed.  Cardinal  Meyer  died  in 


In  September  1964,  the  Archdiocesan  School  Board  began  planning  a 
second  phase  of  the  High  School  Expansion  Program  which  would  run 
from  January  1, 1954  through  December  31, 1969.  Money  was  to  be 
raised  and  expended  for  the  construction  of  six  new  high  schools  along 
with  additions  to  existing  facilities.  Money  would  also  be  available  for 
scholarships  to  inner-city  schools.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  project 
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would  add  seven  to  eight  thousand  additional  seats  to  the  high  school 
system.^^  However,  only  one  school,  Louise  de  Marillac  in  Northfield, 
opened.  Central  high  school  for  Girls  in  Oak  Lawn  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  1968,  however  rising  construction  costs,  a decreasing  number  of 
sisters  to  staff  the  school,  and  an  unpredictable  number  of  students 
caused  construction  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  No  new  high  schools 
opened  in  the  archdiocese  after  1967. 

A major  difficulty  of  the  expansion  program  was  its  total  dependency 
on  religious  communities  to  staff  the  schools.  These  communities  were 
responsible  for  a significant  portion  of  the  schools'  debts  and  helped 
keep  costs  down  by  providing  a major  portion  of  the  faculties.  As  the 
number  of  religious  in  the  communities  decreased,  expenses  increased 
when  religious  teachers  were  replaced  by  more  expensive  lay  teachers. 
Eventually  the  communities  were  unable  to  provide  sufficient  funds  and 
staff  for  high  schools. 

After  more  than  a decade  of  enrollment  growth  and  facility  construc- 
tion, attendance  began  to  decline,  and  secondary  schools  closed  in  the 
archdiocese.  Several  factors  accounted  for  this  decline.  First,  the  faUing 
birth  rate  affected  the  growth  of  both  public  and  private  schools.  Second, 
higher  tuition  was  made  necessary  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
religious  teachers  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lay  teachers.  In  1960, 
there  were  2,633  secondary  school  teachers — 1,894  (72%)  religious  and 
739  (28%)  lay.  In  1979,  there  were  3,066  teachers— 884  (29%)  religious 
and  2,182  (71%)  lay.^^  Larger  budgets  were  needed  to  pay  lay  teacher 
salaries,  which,  though  smaller  than  those  paid  to  public  school  teachers, 
were  larger  than  the  stipend  for  religious  teachers.  Third,  demographic 
changes  occurred  in  neighborhoods.  The  migration  of  black  and  His- 
panic families  into  aging  urban  neighborhoods  was  followed  by  many 
ethnic  Catholics  abandoning  the  city  for  the  suburbs.  The  new  city 
dwellers  often  had  lower  incomes,  a different  religion,  and  no  ties  to  the 
established  parish  schools.  Fourth,  disenchantment  with  the  Catholic 
church,  due  to  the  impact  of  Vatican  II,  the  birth  control  controversy,  and 
the  overall  turbulent  climate  of  the  1960s,  hastened  the  decline.  By  1980, 
there  were  54,326  students  enrolled  in  sixty-four  schools,  a decline  of 
approximately  30  percent  from  1966.^® 

During  the  expansion  years,  five  high  schools  closed.  Three  were 
small,  parish  schools.  Their  enrollment  was  absorbed  by  neighboring 
central  high  schools.  Corpus  Christ!  High  School  closed  when  Hales 
Franciscan  opened.  St.  Louis  Academy  closed  because  of  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  building.  Loretto  High  School,  located  in  the  Englewood 
neighborhood  of  Chicago,  closed  in  1963.  It  was  the  first  school  in  this 
study  to  close  because  of  the  changing  neighborhood  population. 
Beginning  in  1968,  demographic,  economic,  and  staffing  changes  affected 
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larger  schools  as  well.  The  decision  to  close  large,  central  high  schools 
was  much  more  difficult.  Emotional  and  subjective  factors  were  consid- 
ered along  with  objective  data.  Parents  who  had  financially  supported 
schools  for  many  years  felt  excluded  from  the  process  and  betrayed  by 
the  decision.  At  a meeting  to  discuss  the  closing  of  Marywood  in 
Evanston,  one  parent  was  quoted,  ^^You  called  on  us  when  you  needed 
money  to  fix  the  roof  and  you  got  it,  and  we  always  came  to  your  aid 
when  you  needed  help  in  other  matters.  Why  didn't  you  consult  with  us 
when  you  needed  help  this  time?"’®  Religious  communities  were  reluc- 
tant to  abandon  schools  they  owned  and  had  operated  for  many  years. 
Within  a religious  community,  some  members  supported  a decision  to 
close,  while  others  advocated  continuance.  Eleven  Servite  faculty  mem- 
bers wrote  Cardinal  Cody  in  September  1969,  proposing  that  they 
administer  and  partially  staff  St.  Philip  High  School  after  the  provincial 
chapter  decreed  that  the  school  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1969-70  school 
year.  Critics  assailed  the  closing  of  inner-city  schools  as  the  church's 
abandonment  of  the  black  community.  The  Servites  pointed  out  to 
Cardinal  Cody  that  St.  Philip  was  a good  example  of  successful  integra- 
tion— 50  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  were  nonwhite,  and  it  was  the 
only  source  of  black  vocations  for  the  Servite  Order Paul  Adams, 
principal  of  St.  Providence /St.  Mel  charged  that  the  closing  of  the  school 
was  racially  motivated. 

The  closing  of  this  school  signals  the  Church's  abandon- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  the  areas  stretching  from 
the  Loop  to  the  western  suburbs.  At  the  same  time,  an 
increasing  number  of  grade  schools  are  being  closed.  We 
will  not  stand  by  quietly  while  the  Church  continues  to 
withdraw  from  a significantly  large  area  of  the  city.  It 
makes  one  wonder  when  the  two  high  schools  which  are 
being  closed  this  year,  St.  Michael's  and  this  school,  have 
high  percentages  of  black  students.  They  are  the  only 
two  secondary  schools  in  the  archdiocese  which  have 
black  principals.^’ 

The  archdiocese  struggled  to  support  financially  the  high  school 
system.  Between  1955  and  1965,  with  over  $23  million  in  construction 
grants  were  made.  During  the  1960s  and  into  the  1970s,  the  archdiocese 
provided  over  $21  million  in  subsidies  to  certain  inner-city  schools  to 
enable  their  continued  operation.  In  some  cases,  the  archdiocese  as- 
sumed total  financial  responsibility  for  a school's  operation.  These 
subsidies  were  a source  of  controversy.  Their  assignment  and  amount 
could  be  the  difference  between  a school's  remaining  open  or  closing. 
Usually,  the  schools  required  increasing  amounts  in  subsequent  years  to 
remain  solvent.^^ 
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When  the  archdiocese  announced  it  would  no  longer  subsidize 
Providence/St.  Mel,  the  school  became  a private  institution  to  avoid 
closing.  Other  schools  merged  in  attempts  to  solve  their  financial  prob- 
lems and  continued  to  provide  education  for  the  inner-city  youth.  It 
appears  mergers  allowed  schools  to  continue  for  several  additional  years 
but  rarely  solved  all  financial  problems.  Although  committing  personnel 
to  the  ventures,  religious  communities  surrendered  their  ownership  of 
the  institutions,  thereby  eliminating  the  benefits  of  ownership.  Tensions 
often  arose  between  the  several  religious  communities  staffing  a school, 
especially  when  one  community  was  providing  the  facility.  Also,  the 
religious  communities  were  reluctant  to  assume  leadership  responsibili- 
ties for  the  new  ventures. 

The  archdiocese,  parishes,  and  religious  communities  had  to  prioritize 
how  to  best  expend  limited  financial  and  personnel  resources.  The 
closing  of  some  institutions  was  unavoidable.  The  case  studies  indicate 
that  there  was  no  easy  way  to  close  a high  school.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  was  to  involve  as  many  of  the  affected  parties  as  possible  in  the 
decision-making  process.  A good  example  is  illustrated  in  the  closing  of 
St.  Augustine  High  School.  The  decision  to  close  was  made  by  a commit- 
tee comprised  of  parents,  teachers,  students,  parish  staff,  and  parishio- 
ners. 

Catholic  secondary  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  have  had  a 
long  and  colorful  history.  They  have  been  marked  by  periods  of  unprec- 
edented growth  and  rapid  decline.  Although  Catholic  secondary  schools 
may  not  again  enroll  the  number  of  students  as  in  former  years,  they  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  element  of  secondary  education.  Their  role  is 
very  likely  to  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  past — in  response  to 
the  changing  needs  and  priorities  of  the  church  and  the  students 
taught— but  it  need  not,  for  that  reason,  become  less  significant.  Social 
factors  will  continue  to  influence  their  presence,  but  they  will  survive  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

Selected  Case  Studies 

Selected  case  studies  illustrate  the  expansion  and  decline  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

Marian  Catholic 

Plans  for  a central,  co-educational  high  school  for  the  Chicago  Heights 
area  were  advocated  in  the  late  1940s  by  Msgr.  Walter  E.  Croarkin,  a 
local  pastor.  Land  was  purchased  and  a fund-raising  campaign  began  in 
1949.  An  architect  was  hired  in  1951.  Original  plans  called  for  a co- 
educational school;  however.  Cardinal  Stritch  preferred  "twin  schools." 
Plans  were  revised  and  drawn  up  for  first  a girls'  school,  to  reflect  the 
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cardinal's  wishes.  The  religious  community  of  women  originally  con- 
tracted to  staff  the  school  withdrew  in  1953.  The  Springfield  Dominican 
Sisters  were  approached  in  1955  about  staffing  the  school.^  It  does  not 
appear  that  a formal  contract  between  the  archdiocese  and  the  sisters 
was  either  written  or  signed.  Correspondence  and  meetings  with  Cardi- 
nal Stritch,  area  pastors,  and  the  sisters  continued  throughout  1955  and 
1956.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  school  in  1957.^'*  The  initial  plan 
was  for  the  sisters  to  conduct  a co-educational  school  until  a boys' 
school,  to  be  operated  by  the  Viatorians,  was  constructed  on  adjacent 
property.  In  the  interim,  the  Viatorians  would  provide  personnel  to 
assist  with  the  staffing  of  Marian  Catholic. 

Marian  Catholic  opened  in  September  1958.  An  addition  to  accommo- 
date 400  students  was  constructed  in  1961.  The  tentative  plans  were  for 
the  boys'  school  to  be  constructed  and  opened  in  1965.  Mobile  classes 
were  provided  in  1963.  The  archdiocese  proposed  allocating  $1,200,000 
to  the  Viatorians ; however,  at  a later  date,  the  need  for  a girls'  school  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marist  High  School  was  seen  as  more  of  a priority.  This 
school.  Oak  Lawn  School  for  Girls,  was  also  never  constructed.^ 

In  1967,  the  local  paper  reported  that  construction  of  a boys'  school 
would  begin  "as  soon  as  possible."  Marian  would  then  be  converted  to  a 
girls'  school.  In  1970,  it  was  determined  that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
additional  religious  personnel  made  it  unfeasible  for  the  archdiocese  to 
construct  an  adjacent  boys'  school  and  that  Marian  would  remain  a co- 
educational institution  in  a building  designed  to  be  a girls'  high  school. 
Another  addition  was  constructed  in  1971.^^ 

Marist  High  School 

Marist  High  School,  located  on  the  southwest  side  of  Chicago,  opened 
in  1963.  It  was  the  last  school  for  boys  established  by  the  archdiocese. 

Soaring  enrollment  in  this  area  compelled  the  Archdiocesan  School 
Board  to  establish  a third  boys'  school.  The  Marist  Brothers  contacted 
Msgr.  McManus  in  July  1962,  expressing  an  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a school  in  the  Midwest.  A formal  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  brothers  by  Cardinal  Meyer  in  October  of  1962.^^  The  original 
principal  began  recruiting  activities  in  November.  He  recalls  "selling  a 
school  that  doesn't  exist"  as  being  a challenging  task.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  school  in  June  1963,  and  classes  began  in  the  unfin- 
ished building  for  326  boys  in  September  1963.  Plans  for  an  addition 
were  developed  in  1966  before  the  first  class  had  graduated.  Another 
addition  was  constructed  in  1978.^ 
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St.  Paul  High  School 

St.  Paul  High  School  opened  in  1965  as  a cooperative  experiment  in 
dual  enrollment  and  shared  time  between  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Under  this  plan,  students  were  enrolled 
and  spent  a portion  of  each  day  in  both  schools.  This  idea  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  population  on  the  southwest  side  of  Chicago  and 
the  high  costs  of  new  school  construction.  The  initial  idea  was  to  explore 
shared  time  with  physical  education  classes,  as  the  cost  of  insurance  for 
athletics  was  four  times  as  high  for  Catholic  schools  as  it  was  for  public 
schools,  possibly  due  to  the  lack  of  physical  education  programs  in  the 
elementary  schools.^^ 

St.  Paul  was  the  first  school  to  be  owned  by  the  archdiocese  and 
administered  by  a religious  order.  While  Superintendent  Benjamin  Willis 
was  noncommittal  to  and  none  too  enthusiastic  about  the  idea,  area 
pastors  and  principals  were  supportive.^'’  This  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  November  1963.  A public  hearing  was 
held  on  March  12, 1964  where  over  forty  groups  presented  statements, 
both  for  and  against  the  shared-time  proposal.  Neighborhood  parents 
and  the  archdiocese  spoke  in  favor  of  the  project.  Opposition  to  this  plan 
came  from  several  factions,  including  the  ACLU,  PTA,  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can Labor  Council,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis.^’  On  April  23, 1964, 
the  board  of  education  voted  7-3  to  approve  a four-year  experiment 
which  would  go  into  effect  in  September  of  1965.  A lawsuit,  charging 
that  shared  time  was  an  indirect  subsidy  of  parochial  schools  and 
violated  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions,  was  filed  within  a 
month.  The  suit  and  its  appeal  were  eventually  dismissed.^^ 

St.  Paul  High  School  opened  in  1965  with  252  freshmen.  One  hundred 
thirty-seven  attended  classes  at  St.  Paul  in  the  morning  and  one  hundred 
fifteen  attended  in  the  afternoon.  Students  studied  religion,  language 
arts,  critical  thinking,  and  social  studies.  These  subjects  were  selected 
because  they  were  considered  value-oriented  and  essential  to  the  Catho- 
lic school  philosophy. The  designated  companion  public  school  was 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School. 

Despite  initial  enthusiasm  for  the  project,  the  number  of  ninth-grade 
students  enrolling  declined  each  year,  from  252  students  in  1965  to  105  in 
1969.  An  enrollment  study  indicated  that  parents  were  uneasy  about  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  program  and  wanted  some  guarantee  that 
their  children  would  finish  the  program.  Other  parents  and  students 
preferred  a full-time  Catholic  or  public  high  school.  Some  students 
disliked  the  longer  school  day — one  additional  period  (religion  class) 
and  a twenty-minute  walking  time.^ 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the 
shared-time  program  in  1969.  This  evaluation  determined  that  the 
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shared-time  program  was  administratively  feasible  and  not  detrimental 
to  the  program  of  education  in  the  pubHc  schools.^^ 

The  St.  Paul  shared-time/ dual-enrollment  concept  should  have  been 
extremely  popular  and  successful,  possibly  an  ideal  prototype  for  future 
high  school  expansion  projects — especially  in  the  suburban  areas.  Yet, 
after  operating  for  twelve  years,  the  school  closed  in  1977.  Primary 
reasons  cited  for  its  closing  were  declining  enrollment  and  increased 
operating  costs.  As  enrollment  declined,  so  did  tuition  revenues,  which 
caused  an  increase  in  the  operating  deficit.^^ 

St.  Paul  High  School  is  remembered  as  a creative  response  to  the 
demand  for  Catholic  high  school  facilities  and  a unique  cooperative 
venture  with  the  Chicago  Public  School  System. 
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ne  of  the  most  important  perspectives  from  which  to  view  the 
|||^  |l|  phenomenon  of  common  schooling  is  that  of  its  role  in  social 
and  national  development.’  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  American  case.  As  Lawrence  Cremin, 

David  Tyack,  and  Carl  Kaestle,  to  name  only  a few,  have  shown,  one  of 
the  major  results  of  common  school  formation  and  growth  in  nineteenth 
century  America  was  the  socialization  of  immigrant  children  into 
American  life.^ 

This  was  especially  important  given  the  character  of  America  as  a 
largely  immigrant  society  throughout  the  era.  Between  1830  and  1840, 
half  a million  immigrants,  largely  from  the  British  Isles  and  Western 
Europe,  arrived  in  the  United  States.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the 
century,  immigration  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  persons  per 
year,  first  from  Western  and  Central  Europe,  then  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  eventually.  East  Asia.  Only  with  restrictive 
legislation  in  the  1920s  did  the  flow  nearly  cease. 

Given  the  cultural  diversity  of  immigrants,  the  common  school  took 
on  the  task  of  basic  education  in  the  language.  Even  more,  through  its 
informal  culture,  it  exerted  a powerful  socializing  influence  on  the 
children,  communicating  values  such  as  industry  and  hard  work,  a 
commitment  to  democratic  institutions,  and  the  normativeness  of 
Protestant  religion  and  northern  European  values.  In  many  respects, 
common  schooling  was  arguably  the  single  most  influential  institution  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  republic  during  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries. 
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From  a variety  of  perspectives,  the  State  of  Israel  affords  interesting 
opportunities  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  American  experi- 
ence. Like  nineteenth  century  America,  Israel  is  dramatically  a nation  of 
immigrants.  On  the  eve  of  independence  in  1948,  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  numbered  about  650,000.3  gy  number  had 

grown  to  nearly  four  million.  Immigration  from  Europe  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II  swelled  the  numbers  around  the  time  of  independence, 
while  wholesale  immigration  of  Sephardic  Jews  from  the  Islamic  world! 
especially  in  the  1950s,  resulted  in  this  group's  comprising  about  42 
percent  of  the  population  by  the  1980s.'*  During  this  latter  period  virtu- 
ally the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Yemen  settled  in  Israel. 

One  important  difference  from  the  United  States,  however,  lies  in  the 
structure  of  basic  education.  Unlike  the  U.S.,  Israel  did  not  develop  a 
form  of  universal  state-controlled  schooling.  Instead,  it  opted  for  support 
of  multiple  educational  arrangements  with  significantly  different  charac- 
ters. At  the  primary  level,  the  majority  of  children  have  attended  "state 
Hebrew  schools,"  which  are  analogous  public  schools  in  the  United 
States.  However,  some  families  opt  to  send  their  children  to  "state 
Hebrew  religious  schools,"  which  emphasize  Hebrew-Zionist  studies,  as 
well  as  religious  tradition  and  observance.  Others  have  chosen  "indepen- 
dent schools."  These  are  affiliated  with  various  non-Zionist  Orthodox 
Jewish  groups  and  offer  intensive  religious  education  in  classes  segre- 
gated by  gender.  Finally,  members  of  the  Arab  and  Druze  minorities 
have  their  own  schools,  with  an  emphasis  on  instruction  in  Arabic  and  a 
focus  on  the  needs  of  those  communities. ^ These  latter  even  operate  on  a 
different  calendar  than  those  serving  Jewish  constituents. 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  same  diversity  has  been  evident.  Besides 
general  academic  schools,  technical  schools  have  offered  vocational 
training  on  three  levels;  agricultural  schools  have  offered  instruction  in 
specialized  subjects,  military  preparatory  schools  have  trained  future 
career  soldiers  and  specialists  in  technical  areas,  and  yeshiva  high 
schools  have  provided  intensive  religious  instruction  in  addition  to  the 
secular  curriculum.^  Primary  and  secondary  education  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a diversity  of  arrangements. 

Thus,  Israeli  education  has  differed  markedly  from  that  in  the  United 
States.  While  curricula  have  been  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, the  social  settings  of  the  individual  schools  have  varied  widely.  This 
makes  the  role  of  the  school  as  socializer  into  the  national  culture  in 
Israel  problematic.  While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
children  have  been  educated  in  public  institutions  which  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  most  respects,  Israeli  youngsters  have  been 
exposed  to  a relatively  standard  formal  curriculum,  but  widely  divergent 
informal  ones.  While  a Hebrew  common  denominator  of  basic  culture 
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and  unique  Israeli  social  behavior  have  developed,  the  school  has  simply 
not  been  able  to  exert  the  shaping  social  influence  that  has  characterized 
American  K-12  education. 

The  Israel  Defense  Force  as  Educational  Agency 

While  its  diverse  educational  framework  mutes  Israeli  prirhary  and 
secondary  education's  capability  of  exercising  decisive  direct  influence 
as  a national  socializing  agency  for  immigrants  and  children,  there  is  an 
institution  within  the  state  that  has  the  potential  to  serve  this  purpose. 
This  is  Zahal,  the  Israel  Defense  Forces. 

For  many  years,  the  IDF  has  been  the  closest  thing  to  a universal  social 
institution  to  be  found  in  Israel.  Conscript  service  upon  completion  of 
secondary  school  is  three  years  for  men,  two  years  for  women.  Among 
men,  only  some  yeshiva  students  are  exempt.  Women  are  allowed  to  opt 
out  for  "reasons  of  conscience  or  religious  conviction,"  and,  in  fact,  about 
60  percent  of  those  who  report  to  recruiting  officers  are  exempted  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  About  87  percent  of  the  males  born  in  a particular 
year  actually  are  inducted,  with  about  3.5  percent  of  those  not  serving 
being  exempted  as  a result  of  severe  illiteracy.^  Until  men  reach  their 
early  fifties,  they  perform  reserve  service  for  thirty  days.  One 
unsurprising  result  of  this  is  many  men  develop  some  of  their  closest 
relationships  with  other  members  of  their  military  units.® 

Within  the  state,  the  military  exert  a profound  social  influence.  Mem- 
bership in  it  is  part  of  the  experience  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Israelis.  The  lack  of  discharge  papers  makes  employment  difficult,  and 
individuals  are  frequently  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  rank  achieved  and 
the  units  in  which  they  serve.^ 

Given  this  social  construction,  the  IDF  is  a logical  agency  to  engage  in 
both  cognitive  and  social  education.  From  its  earliest  days,  the  IDF  has 
defined  for  itself  a task  that  is  oriented  both  toward  national  defense  and 
the  building  of  the  nation.  Unlike  many  military  establishments,  its 
training  and  education  departments  are  separate.  To  the  former  belong 
the  classic  military  tasks  of  instruction  with  direct  military  applications. 
The  education  department  is  tasked  with  a mission  that  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  civilian  schooling.'®  The  result  of  this  distinction  is  the 
creation  of  an  almost  unique  entity  within  modern  armies.  It  is  an 
organized  system  of  general  education  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
creation  of  motivated  soldiers  who  will  be  socially  and  economically 
productive  members  of  the  wider  society. 

Accounts  of  army  life  also  make  it  clear  that  the  informal  culture  of  the 
army  exerts  a powerful  force  in  socializing  the  young  and  newcomers  to 
regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  creating  a 
national  culture.  Emphasis  on  group  loyalty,  the  informal  relations 
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between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  a high  level  of  institutional- 
ized concern  about  the  individual  are  several  examples  of  ways  in  which 
the  IDF's  culture  attempts  to  model  what  are  considered  national  vir- 
tues." 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  major  epochs  in  the  early  formation 
and  development  of  the  Israel  Defense  Force's  Education  Department. 
The  tenure  of  Aaron  Ze'ev,  the  first  Chief  Education  Officer,  established 
both  the  ideological  basis  of  army  education  and  the  first  concrete 
institutions  designed  to  operationalize  that  philosophy.  The  time  during 
the  1960s  when  Mordechai  Bar-On  led  the  Education  Department  was  a 
period  of  significant  transition  within  Israeli  culture.  During  this  era,  the 
Education  Department  became  more  complex  and  more  professional  in 
its  orientation.  Taken  together,  these  two  periods  can  provide  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  formation  of  Zahal's  Education  Department,  as  well  as  of  the 
concrete  structures  developed. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Education  Department:  Aaron  Ze'ev 

The  roots  of  the  Israel  Defense  Force's  Education  Department  lie  in 
September,  1949,  in  a meeting  between  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  the  Minister  of  Education  Zalman  Shazar,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Ya'acov  Dori,  and  the  children's  poet  Aaron  Ze'ev."  During  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  fledgling  army  had  had  a "cultural  services"  unit 
under  the  direction  of  Yosef  Krakovi.  This  had  operated  at  the  brigade 
and  battalion  level,  utilizing  cultural  officers  whose  role  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  morale." 

After  the  war,  it  became  obvious  that  Israel  would  have  to  maintain  a 
standing  army.  The  1949  meeting  seems  to  have  represented  an  attempt 
to  build  an  educational  component  into  its  structures  from  almost  the 
beginning.  Under  Ze'ev,  a "Tolstoyian  socialist,"  there  was  a shift  from 
the  view  of  morale  as  the  principal  task  to  a vision  of  utilizing  the  army 
as  a vehicle  for  national  socialization." 

All  of  this  occurred  at  a time  when  most  new  conscripts  were  them- 
selves immigrants.  Indeed,  during  the  1948  war  some  had  been  taken 
from  the  boats,  given  cursory  military  training  sometimes  lasting  only  a 
few  hours,  and  sent  directly  to  the  front."  Those  in  charge  saw  a need  to 
educate  these  newcomers  and  viewed  the  IDF  as  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  re-education  would  become  a recurring 
theme  in  the  Israel  Defense  Forces.  At  this  time,  the  notion  was  the 
backgrounds  of  the  immigrants  were  either  unsatisfactory  or  wrong. 

They  held  little  promise  of  creating  the  ideal  Israeli. 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  tasks  taken  on  by  the  army 
during  this  period  was  the  challenge  of  providing  basic  instruction  in  a 
national  language  which  was  the  first  language  of  almost  none  of  the 
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citizenry.'^  Ben-Gurion's  support  for  the  formation  of  the  Education 
Department  was  to  provide  such  instruction.  Over  time,  it  became 
extensively  involved  in  diagnostic  testing  for  Hebrew  proficiency,  as 
well  as  highly  sophisticated  intensive  instruction  in  both  the  spoken  and 
written  language.’^ 

At  the  same  time  the  army  radio  station  Galei  Zahal  was  begun  as  an 
educational  vehicle.  In  its  earliest  years,  it  broadcast  for  five  hours  a day 
from  an  improvised  studio  with  second-hand  equipment.  Initially,  it 
emphasized  general  education  in  a light  style,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Hebrew.  After  the  creation  of  the  reserve  army  in  1950-51,  it  took  this 
group  to  be  its  audience  and  expanded  its  programming.  Like  other 
activities  under  Ze'ev's  control,  it  was  staffed  by  soldiers  for  soldiers, 
with  an  explicit  educational  mission.’* 

In  addition,  Ze'ev  had  begun  the  IDE's  involvement  in  leadership 
training  during  the  early  1950s.  Major  emphases  for  him  were  the  study 
of  Jewish  history  and  Zionism,  the  history  of  the  land  of  Israel.  These 
served  as  motivational  tools. 

A final  educational  project  begun  during  these  years  involved  the 
army,  though  not  under  its  auspices.  This  was  the  utilization  of  women 
soldiers  as  teachers  of  new  immigrants.  Under  this  plan,  women  from 
teacher  training  colleges  were  drafted  and  posted  to  assimilation  centers 
and  border  settlements  with  large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  complete 
their  military  service  of  two  years.’^  In  this  way,  army  women  functioned 
in  a role  analogous  to  those  in  the  United  States  who  went  West  under 
evangelical  auspices  to  "civilize"  the  American  frontier.^*  While  these 
activities  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
the  Women's  Corps  of  the  Army,  rather  than  the  Education  Department, 
they  still  provide  a dramatic  example  of  the  use  of  military  personnel  in 
education  and  socialization. 

Ze'ev  remained  as  Chief  Education  Officer  until  1962.  During  his 
thirteen  year  service,  the  IDF  had  fought  the  highly  successful  Sinai 
campaign  of  1956  in  an  effort  to  pre-empt  an  all  out  Egyptian  attack.^’ 
Within  the  IDF,  proponents  of  the  more  informal  structures  that  had 
come  to  characterize  the  Israeli  army  reinforced  their  views  against 
officials  who  favored  a military  modeled  on  the  British  system  with  its 
emphasis  on  discipline.--  The  makeup  of  the  army  had  also  changed.  The 
majority  of  its  personnel  were  either  native  Israelis  or  had  come  as 
young  immigrants  during  the  period  from  1949  to  1954.  Thus,  the 
primary  task  of  language  instruction  was  less  important  than  it  had  been 
previously.-* 

At  the  same  time,  a shift  in  the  pattern  of  immigration  had  begun  to 
have  profound  effects  on  the  society.  With  their  local  situations  made 
increasingly  difficult  as  a result  of  the  1948  war,  Jews  from  the  Arab 
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countries  began  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  large  numbers.  This  influx  of 
Jews  from  Islamic  environments  whose  cultural  background  was  Middle 
Eastern  created  significant  social  tension  between  them  and  the  cultur- 
ally northern  European  Jews,  who  dominated  Israeli  life.^"* 

While  the  immigrants  entering  the  IDF  frequently  had  a basic  com- 
mand of  spoken  Hebrew,  there  were  serious  problems  with  their  formal 
educational  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Many  were  functionally  illiterate 
and  viewed  army  service  as  a punishment.  An  attempt  to  put  the  most 
promising  candidates  through  a crash  officer's  course  was  a total  failure 
in  the  estimate  of  Mordechai  Makleff,  then  Chief  of  Staff: 

We  selected  150  candidates  from  different  countries  and 
tried  to  indoctrinate  them  ....  The  course  lasted  for  ten 
months  and  was  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind  ....  Alto- 
gether we  succeeded  in  producing  fifteen  sergeants  but 
not  one  officer. 

Even  by  the  last  years  of  Ze'ev's  tenure,  while  50  percent  of  the  IDE's 
personnel  were  Oriental  Jews,  they  made  up  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
officer  corps.^^ 

The  country's  demographic  character  had  shifted  dramatically  during 
these  years.  Precisely  because  the  IDF  was  already  perceived  as  the 
primary  agency  responsible  for  basic  inculturation  into  the  society,  its 
educational  focus  was  also  in  the  process  of  change.  It  was  in  this  context 
that  Mordechai  Bar-On  became  Zahal's  second  Chief  Education  Officer. 

The  Era  of  Prof essionalization:  Mordechai  Bar-On 
While  Mordechai  Bar-On  succeeded  Ze'ev  in  1962,  he  had  in  fact  been 
in  charge  of  the  department  for  the  previous  year.  In  many  respects,  the 
two  were  a study  in  contrasts.  Ze'ev  was  the  poet  who  operated  intu- 
itively. Bar-On  with  a more  sophisticated  background  including  Colum- 
bia University,  insisted  that  the  principles  of  research  be  applied  to  the 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Education  Department.  Bar-On  was  also 
determined  to  modernize  the  army's  propagation  of  culture.  His  own 
assessment  that  he  "de-Bolshevized"  the  Education  Department  is 
probably  on  the  mark,  moving  as  he  did  toward  a more  professional 
rather  than  ideological  role  for  the  unit.^^ 

Their  approaches  toward  leadership  training  reveal  graphic  differ- 
ences. For  Ze'ev,  training  was  intensely  Jewish-Zionist  in  character, 
oriented  mainly  toward  morale  building.  This  reflected  his  membership 
in  the  nation  s pioneer  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  Bar-On's  approach 
concentrated  on  aspects  such  as  the  development  of  leadership  skills  and 
group  dynamics,  similar  to  the  form  such  activities  take  in  other  organi- 
zations.^® 
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Opportunities  for  traditional  education  were  expanded  during  this 
era.  The  policy  was  already  in  place  requiring  soldiers  who  had  not  yet 
completed  primary  education  to  do  so  in  an  intensive  three  month 
course,  generally  toward  the  end  of  their  time  of  service.  By  the  mid- 
1960s,  a number  of  post-primary  courses  for  draftees  had  been  created 
up  to  the  tenth  grade  level.  A new  program  was  also  started  that  gave  a 
special  one  year  extension  course  to  selected  soldiers  who  were  largely 
from  Islamic  countries.  This  was  done  during  their  time  of  service  and  at 
IDF  expense.  The  goal  was  to  prepare  them  more  adequately  for  univer- 
sity admission.  About  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  from  in  this  program 
who  entered  the  university  eventually  graduated.^^ 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  confronting  Bar-On  was  the  teaching 
of  battlefield  ethics.  On  29  October  1956,  a massacre  occurred  at  Kfar 
Kassem,  an  Israeli  Arab  village  on  the  Jordanian  border.  Forty-three  farm 
workers,  unaware  that  a curfew  had  been  changed  from  7 to  5 pm,  were 
killed  by  the  paramilitary  Border  Police.  In  the  investigation  that  fol- 
lowed, the  defense  that  the  soldiers  were  simply  following  orders  was 
rejected,  and  several,  including  the  major  commanding  the  unit,  received 
prison  sentences.  The  verdict  of  the  military  court  established  the 
precedent  that  a solider  not  only  was  obliged  not  to  follow  an  illegal 
order  but  also  had  a positive  duty  to  interfere  with  its  execution.^° 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  Department  to  teach  sol- 
diers, especially  those  in  officer  training,  what  the  army's  expectations  of 
them  were  in  this  regard-  They  were  taught  that  hatred  was  a weakness, 
and  they  learned  the  doctrine  of  "purity  of  arms"  that  was  derived  from 
the  pre-state  army,  Haganah.  In  this,  Bar-On  clashed  with  high  ranking 
officers  such  as  Ariel  Sharon,  who  had  already  made  his  reputation 
during  the  Sinai  Campaign  and  in  reprisal  raids.^’  Bar-On  also  saw  to  it 
that  the  military  judge's  verdict  in  the  Kfar  Kassem  case  was  reprinted 
and  given  to  every  soldier  upon  induction. 

Bar-On  viewed  the  Education  Department's  role  as  "cultural  uplift" 
and  general  education.  Noticing  that  soldiers  in  border  units  had  little  to 
do  in  times  of  inactivity,  he  published  fifty  books  by  writers  like 
Dostoevsky  in  editions  of  10,000  each.  The  army's  weekly  magazine, 
Bamachane,  which  ran  over  5000  items  each  year,  became  a forum  for  a 
wide  range  of  political  opinions.  In  a series  of  articles  about  the  military 
heroes  of  the  pre-independence  period,  for  example,  while  the  majority 
of  space  was  devoted  to  those  who  had  fought  with  the  mainstream 
Haganah  and  Palmach,  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  extreme  right  Irgun 
and  Lechi,  considered  by  many  Israelis  to  be  terrorist  organizations. 

A major  expansion  of  the  era,  too,  was  in  the  army  radio  station,  Galei 
Zahal.  Like  other  projects  begun  under  Ze'ev,  it  underwent  expansion 
and  became  more  sophisticated.  With  a decrease  in  the  need  to  empha- 
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size  language  instruction  and  citizenship  education,  it  began  to  do  more 
music  programming,  including  a wide  range  of  classical,  modern,  and 
folk  performances.  During  these  years,  it  sponsored  six  small  theater 
groups  comprised  of  conscripts  and  even  its  own  string  quartet  com- 
prised of  soldiers  who  spent  their  service  refining  their  musical  skills  32 

A variety  of  other  fine  arts  activities  were  conducted  under  army 
auspices.  These  included  the  formation  of  musical  and  satirical  groups, 
various  light  theater  productions,  as  well  as  less  frequent  attempts  to 
hold  exhibits  of  art  done  by  soldiers.  After  the  Six  Day  War  in  1967,  a 
group  of  soldiers  and  officers  from  kibbutzim  made  a film  in  which  they 
interviewed  each  other  about  their  experiences.  This  film,  entitled  The 
Seventh  Day,  was  rejected  by  the  military  censors  because  of  its  generally 
negative  tone.  Bar-On  helped  them  re-edit  it,  had  himself  appointed  as 
censor,  and  the  film  was  released. 

The  Bar-On  era  was  a time  of  increased  professionalization  and 
expansion  of  the  army's  educational  services.  Still  committed  to  the 
original  concept  of  utilizing  the  military  as  both  indirect  and  explicit 
educational  agency,  Bar-On  increased  both  the  numbers  and  scope  of 
activity.  In  part,  this  reflects  such  secular  shifts  in  the  society  as  the 
advent  of  the  Beatles  and  the  heightened  sense  of  national  security 
gained  as  a result  of  the  stunning  victory  in  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967.^3 
Utilizing  a wide  variety  of  innovative  approaches,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment became  a national  educational  delivery  system.  This  was  acknowl- 
edged directly  in  the  mid-1960s  when  the  annual  Israel  Prize  for  educa- 
tion was  given  to  Zahal. 

Conclusion 

The  history  of  the  foundation  and  early  development  of  the  Israel 
Defense  Force's  Education  Department  under  its  first  two  Chief  Officers 
is  a history  of  a nation's  nearly  universal  educational  agency.  Driven  by 
the  twin  factors  of  Zionist  ideology  and  the  necessity  to  make  Israelis  out 
of  people  with  disparate  backgrounds,  it  utilized  both  conventional  and 
innovative  ways  to  teach  traditional  subjects  and  to  socialize  newcomers 
and  youth  into  the  national  culture. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  institution  that  emerged  was  perfect.  One 
major  issue  seems  to  have  been  the  department's  status.  Clearly,  the 
Education  Department  was  undermined  to  a degree  by  its  place  in 
Zahal' s structure.  Its  personnel  were  subject  to  the  commanders  of  the 
units  to  which  they  were  attached.  As  a result,  the  Chief  Education 
Officer  had  only  a secondary  claim  on  their  loyalty.  This  may  have  been 
more  of  a problem  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  level,  since  most  were 
young  female  second  lieutenants.  While  at  the  division  and  area  com- 
mand level,  the  officers  tended  to  have  more  rank  (typically  captains 
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through  lietenant  colonels),  andalthough  Bar-On  had  veto  power  over 
decisions  made  at  this  level,  the  education  officers  still  were  unable  to 
function  autonomously 

A related  problem  was  that  of  gender.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
education  officers  were  females.  In  a society  so  male  in  orientation,  it 
seems  problematic  that  a group  consisting  largely  of  females  would  have 
significant  status. 

Finally,  the  unwillingness  of  officers  from  combat  units  to  serve  in  the 
Education  Department  can  be  seen  both  as  a sign  of  its  comparative  lack 
of  prestige  and  a cause  of  it  as  well.  While  Bar-On  was  able  to  bring  in 
about  six  combat  officers  during  his  tenure,  most  officers  were  reluctant 
to  make  what  they  saw  as  a poor  career  move.^^  The  result  is  most 
education  officers  came  from  service  units  that  had  less  prestige. 

The  question  of  the  Education  Department's  status  within  the  military 
can  be  raised.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  real  autonomy,  feminization, 
and  personnel  from  prestigious  backgrounds  might  indicate  compara- 
tively lower  status.  On  the  other,  the  respect  for  education  both  within 
the  army  and  the  general  culture  might  well  serve  as  a kind  of  counter- 
balance. 

A second  major  issue  might  be  termed  "cultural  imperialism."  It  was 
evident  that  the  first  two  Chief  Education  Officers  had  a vision  of  what 
constituted  culture  and  were  determined  to  propagate  it  throughout 
Zahal.  This  culture  was  rooted  in  the  Ashkenazic  experience  of  northern 
Europe.  Thus  the  novels  made  available  to  soldiers  in  cheap  editions 
tended  to  reflect  the  tradition  of  Northern  Europe,  especially  Russia. 
Similarly,  classical  music  was  preferred  for  performances  and  on  the 
radio  because  of  its  "higher  tone." 

Even  today,  while  Bar-On  admits  that  the  issue  of  "cultural  imperial- 
ism" is  legitimate  to  raise,  he  continues  to  insist  that  his  choices  were 
fundamentally  correct.  He  believes  that  elite  culture  has  an  advantage  in 
the  uplifting  of  society  and  seems  to  assume  that  European  culture  is 
normative.  One  might  well  question  whether  the  Education  Department 
did  not  actually  perpetuate  the  Ashkenazic-Sephardic  tension. 

In  spite  of  these  concerns,  the  work  of  the  first  two  Chief  Education 
Officers  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  was  impressive.  During  their  tenure, 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  an  institution  that  would  continue  to 
broaden  and  deepen  its  role  as  nearly  universal  educational  and  socializ- 
ing agency.  Just  as  the  common  school  was  critical  to  the  formation  of 
American  life,  so  also  was  Zahal' s Education  Department  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Israeli  state. 

In  later  years,  the  Education  Department  would  expand  in  complexity 
and  sophistication.  The  posting  of  officers  with  field  experience  to  senior 
posts  within  the  department  would  further  its  credibility  with  field 
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commanders  and  provide  necessary  linkages  with  the  actual  needs  and 
experiences  of  the  ordinary  soldier.  The  department's  goals  would 
become  more  sharply  defined  and  critically  evaluated.  A contemporary 
Chief  Education  Officer  has  opined  that: 

The  IDF,  in  that  it  is  the  corridor  to  the  world  of  matu- 
rity for  Israeli  youth,  is  the  "oven"  that  converts  this 
youth  into  a society  of  mature  adults.  The  "temperature" 
of  the  "oven"  is  education.^^ 

In  that  understanding,  its  Education  Department  continues  the  task 
begun  some  forty  years  ago  by  its  innovative  founder  and  his  profes- 
sionalizing successor. 
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Influences  of 


European  Tutors 

i • i Edward  E.  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

on  Colonial  Chicago,  Ulmois 
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Domestic  Education 


^ what  extent  were  eighteenth-century  colonial  education 
pli^l  practices  in  America  an  extension  of  education  policies  and 
p€|l  philosophies  found  in  Europe?'  This  becomes  a significant 
question  since  unlike  educators  in  a far  more  densely  popu- 
lated Europe,  colonial  educators  were  forced  to  innovate  and  adapt  to 
serve  a predominantly  isolated,  rural,  frontier  environment.  Tutoring  at 
home  was  a natural,  practical  response  to  a unique  educational  chal- 
lenge.^ 

This  paper  will  chronicle  the  work  of  professional  tutors,  governesses 
and  family  domestic  educators  to  show  how  they  melded  European 
tutorial  concepts  with  the  teaching  methods  required  by  a distinctive 
colonial  society. 

In  eighteenth  century  colonial  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  history  of 
tutoring  at  home  (domestic  education)  was  linked  to  the  development  of 
schools  in  each  local  community.  However,  domestic  educators  were 
often  the  originators  of  schooling  concepts.  Three  centuries  ago  the 
American  family  was  the  fundamental  economic,  educational,  political 
and  religious  unit  of  society.  The  household  was  the  institution  primarily 
responsible  for  the  education  of  children.  The  family  performed  many 
social  support  functions  that  have  since  been  relegated  to  non-familial 
institutions.^ 

Provenzo  believes  that  the  colonial  child  who  learned  reading  was  as 
likely  to  have  been  taught  at  home  as  through  attendance  at  school.' 
Spufford  in  her  study  of  141  colonial  autobiographies  also  offers  parallel 
findings.  She  discovered  that  reading  was  taught  "in  families  and  was 
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more  widespread  among  all  classes  than  previously  conjectured."  Even 
though  grammar  school  and  college  attendance  was  very  limited,  she 
perceives  "a  murky  and  ill-defined  world"  in  which  children  somehow 
learned  to  read.^ 

A review  of  the  personal  writings  of  these  domestic  educators  and 
their  pupils  challenges  our  modern  perspective  that  has  excluded  home 
tutoring  as  a significant  contributor  to  the  overall  schooling  process. 
Josiah  Cotton  (1680-1756)  of  Massachusetts  related  in  his  diary, 

My  younger  days  were  attended  with  the  follies  and 
vanities  incident  to  youth  howsoever  I quickly  learned 
to  read,  without  going  to  any  school  I remember.* 

Even  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  many  places  outside  New 
England,  schools  were  maintained  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.^  However,  the 
colonists,  freed  from  much  of  the  restrictive  social  structures  of  their 
homelands,  developed  an  ideology  of  political  equality  and  a system  of 
economic  rewards  based  on  individual  educational  competence. 
Commager  sees  education  as  many  early  American's  quasi-religion. 
Education  was  perceived  as  a means  for  any  ambitious  individual  to 
improve  his  or  her  economic  status.®  Cremin  tells  us  that  if  a New 
England  child  grew  up  in  a home  of  non-readers,  neighbors  often  offered 
to  tutor  the  child.^ 

A chronic  shortage  of  qualified  educators  plagued  colonial  society. 
Many  schoolmasters  taught  children  in  the  day  and  tutored  at  night.  In 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Savarmah  and  other  cities,  teachers 
used  colonial  newspapers  or  public  house  bulletin  boards  to  advertise 
their  availability  as  tutors  for  children  and  adults,  individually  or  in 
small  groups.  The  large  numbers  of  these  advertisements  provides 
evidence  that  tutorial  services  were  in  enough  demand  to  keep  many 
tutors  in  business  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.^®  Woody  also 
supports  the  view  that  women  composed  a large  part  of  this  audience 
educated  at  home  throughout  this  period.” 

How  widespread  were  home  tutoring  activities  in  the  English  colo- 
nies? What  influence  did  Europe  have  on  these  tutorial  practices?  A 
regional  review  of  the  colonies  will  fill  in  the  details  on  these  issues  and 
other  tutorial  activities  important  to  eighteenth-century  colonial  society. 

New  England 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Puritans  were  heirs  to  what  Cremin  calls  the 
English  "Renaissance  traditions  stressing  the  centrality  of  the  household 
as  the  primary  agency  of  human  association  and  education."”  Imitating 
the  Royal  Injunctions  of  the  House  of  Tudor  (1546, 1547, 1559),  they  were 
the  first  among  the  colonies  to  legislate  reading  instruction  of  children  at 
home  by  their  parents  (1642).  The  idea  that  the  family  was  also  a 
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"school"  reveals  the  overbearing  Puritan  sense  of  purpose.  Most  of  New 
England  by  1683  had  enacted  some  degree  of  compulsory  schooling.^^ 

A considerable  amount  of  evidence  indicates  that  beginning  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  century,  the  colonial 
household  was  even  more  important  as  an  agency  of  education  than 
schools  in  the  towns  of  New  England.  Many  of  the  early  education  laws 
empowered  local  officials  to  check  that  parents  were  tutoring  their 
children  at  home.  One  indication  of  the  extent  of  domestic  education's 
role  is  the  prevalence  of  court  orders  enforcing  these  colonial  statues  on 
negligent  Massachusetts  parents.^^ 

The  Puritan  family  was  a primary  educational  and  religious  unit. 

Based  on  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  John  Knox  and  other  Reforma- 
tion leaders,  the  1642  Massachusetts'  education  statute  required  the 
heads  of  households  to  tutor  their  children  in  reading,  thus  insuring  the 
religious  welfare  of  their  souls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  domestic  tutoring  was  often  supplemented, 
when  available,  by  more  secular  schooling.  However,  the  quintessential 
Puritan,  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728),  insisted  as  a safeguard  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  children  "that  parents  are  to  teach  their  children. . . 
without  that  Knowledge  our  children  are  miserable  to  all  Eternity."^^  At 
least  once  a week  most  fathers  taught  their  children  from  a catechism. 
Learning  was  by  rote,  but  a good  parent  taught  older  children  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  their  answers  and  much  more  besides. 
Increase  Mather  (1639-1723)  said  of  his  own  childhood,  "I  learned  to  read 
of  my  mother.  I learned  to  write  of  Father,  who  also  instructed  me  in 
grammar  learning,  both  in  Latin  and  greeke  Tongues  [sic]."^^ 

The  early  "Reading  School"  or  "Dame  School,"  found  throughout 
New  England,  represents  another  variation  of  home  tutoring.  A mother 
might  begin  such  a "school"  by  first  tutoring  her  own  children.  Many 
then  took  in  other  neighbor  children  as  young  as  age  two.  This  form  of 
small  group  tutoring  flourished  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
region's  towns  and  villages.  Some  "Dame  schools"  used  peer  tutors  to 
supplement  the  teacher.  Among  these  was  a Reverend  John  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts  (b.  1681)  who  recollected  of  his  schooling  in 
Boston  that  "In  my  sixth  year. . . my  mistress  had  made  me  a sort  of 
usher  appointing  me  to  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than  myself 
as  well  as  some  small  ones."^® 

As  in  Europe,  many  clergymen  were  tutors.  Church  pastors  supple- 
mented their  meager  incomes  by  boarding  young  boys  in  residence. 
Many  also  undertook  the  education  of  their  own  families.  Women  in 
particular  were  often  educated  exclusively  at  home  by  a tutor,  governess, 
or  parent,  if  they  were  educated  at  all.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  tutored  by 
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his  father,  along  with  his  ten  sisters.  An  early  Fellow  of  Harvard,  Rever- 
end Colman,  educated  his  daughter  Jane  exclusively  at  home.’^ 

The  playwright,  poet  and  historian  Mercy  Otis  Warren  and  her 
equally  famous  friend  Abigail  Adams,  received  their  education  almost 
entirely  at  home.  Although  Mercy  received  no  formal  schooling,  she 
grew  up  in  an  environment  that  stressed  intellectual  achievement.  She 
was  allowed  to  attend  the  tutorial  lessons  that  her  older  brother  James 
took  with  their  uncle.  Reverend  Jonathan  Russell,  a religious  and  educa- 
tional leader  of  the  Cape  Cod  region.  James  went  on  to  Harvard  and 
became  a successful  lawyer  and  pamphleteer  in  the  early  struggle  for 
American  independence.^® 

Mercy  continued  her  own  education  based  on  books  borrowed  from 
her  uncle's  library  on  such  subjects  as  theology,  history,  philosophy  and 
poetry.  Later  her  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (1805)  inspired  the  patriotism  of  the  early  United  States.^’ 
In  contrast  to  her  illustrious  compatriot,  Abigail  Adams'  (1774-1818) 
own  education  was  limited  to  home  instruction  and  local  dame  schools. 
The  correspondence  of  Abigail  (1774-1818)  with  John  Adams  (1735-1826), 
while  he  was  on  a myriad  of  diplomatic  and  political  missions, 
chronicled  the  domestic  education  of  their  four  children.  Adams  always 
assured  her  that  she  was  well  qualified  to  tutor  their  children.^^ 

Abigail  read  with  great  interest  the  tutorial  guide  On  the  Management 
and  Education  of  Children  by  the  English  author  Juliana  Seymour  (the 
pseudonym  of  John  Hall).  This  was  an  example  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"domestic  education"  or  "fireside"  education  literature  written  for 
parents  tutoring  their  children  at  home.  Beginning  in  eighteenth  century 
England,  Maria  Edgeworth  and  other  English  "domestic  educators" 
authored  hundreds  of  books  that  popularized  home  tutoring.  Abigail 
composed  a poem  (1773)  that  expressed  her  conception  of  a parent's 
duties  as  the  family  tutor. 

Parent  who  vast  pleasure  finds 
In  forming  her  children's  minds 
In  midst  of  who  with  read  delight 
She  passes  many  a winter's  night 
Mingels  in  every  play  to  find 
What  Bias  Nature  gave  the  mind 
Resolving  theme  to  take  her  aim 
To  Guide  them  to  the  realms  of  fame 
And  wisely  make  those  realms  the  way 
To  those  of  everlasting  day^^ 
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The  Middle  Colonies 


New  York 

Early  New  Amsterdam  provided  little  opportunity  for  education  at 
home  or  in  school.  However,  we  know  that  some  children  were  taught 
by  private  tutors. 

John  Stuyvesant,  Director  General  of  the  Dutch  Colony,  retained 
Aegidius  Luyak  as  a tutor  for  his  children.  His  curriculum  included 
Latin,  Greek,  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
include  classical  languages  in  a tutorial  program. 

This  curriculum  was  a continuation  of  the  humanist  Renaissance 
tutorial  tradition  of  Thomas  More,  Juan  Luis  Vives,  Thomas  Elyot,  John 
Cheke,  Roger  Ascham  and  many  other  illustrious  tutor-educators.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  see  well-tutored  four,  five  and  six-year-old  children 
throughout  Europe  conversing  with  adults  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  They  were  educated  as  "little  adults"  with  a somber  mood  to 
match.  Only  during  the  seventeenth  century  did  a new  conception  of 
childhood  emerge  that  gradually  acknowledged  different  subject  mate- 
rial in  the  education  of  children,  adolescents  and  adults.^^ 

The  Dutch  also  influenced  the  liberal  education  policy  of  the  first 
generation  of  Pilgrims.  Prior  to  their  sojourn  in  the  New  World,  the 
Pilgrims  lived  in  Holland  for  twelve  years  as  religious  refugees.  Since  the 
local  schools  were  only  in  the  Dutch  language,  home  tutoring  directed 
by  parents  became  an  educational  necessity.  This  experience  influenced 
the  Pilgrims'  outlook  regarding  the  role  of  the  family  when  adopting 
their  education  statutes  for  Massachusetts.^^ 

Education  was  also  encouraged  by  the  government  of  New  Sweden. 
After  the  coming  of  the  English  (1682)  and  absorption  into  the  colony  of 
New  York,  it  was  customary  for  Swedish  children  first  to  learn  at  school 
to  read  English  and  then  their  mother  tongue.  As  in  New  England,  home 
tutoring  by  a local  pastor  was  also  a component  of  Swedish  colonial 
education.^^ 

In  1664  the  English  seized  the  New  Netherlands  and  renamed  it  New 
York.  Kamen  believes  that  between  1695  and  1775  the  majority  of 
children  in  New  York  City  who  received  any  education  were  tutored  to 
read  and  write  at  home.  Schultz  also  agrees  with  this  conclusion.  He  has 
found  that  the  little  formal  education  then  in  existence  was  largely 
controlled  by  private  tutors.^^ 

Evidence  of  itinerant  tutors  can  also  be  found  in  other  areas  of  New 
York.  In  1716  a travelling  tutor  from  New  Jersey  "kept  school"  for 
families  in  several  places  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  This  single 
woman  earned  such  a scant  living  as  a tutor  that  she  was  forced  to  give 
her  eleven-month-old  baby  to  one  of  the  local  farm  wives.  We  might 
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conjecture  the  unhappy  life  of  this  nameless  tutor,  who,  babe  in  arms, 
had  perhaps  moved  to  “the  Jerseys"  to  find  a happier  life  than  in  New 
York.  Unfortunately,  the  low  wages  given  many  colonial  tutors  forced 
her  to  forsake  her  baby  and  career  as  a tutor.^® 

Pennsylvania 

In  Pennsylvania  private  tutors  played  an  influential  role  in  the  educa- 
tional development  of  Philadelphia.  William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the 
colony's  founder  (1682),  regarded  schooling  as  a public  necessity,  but  he 
employed  a tutor  for  his  own  family.  As  a child,  Penn  was  personally 
educated  according  to  the  English  system  of  home  tutorial  education. 
Penn's  preference  for  his  own  child's  education  was  to  “have  an  inge- 
nious person  in  the  house  to  teach  them,  then  send  them  to  school."  This 
procedure  acted  as  a safeguard  for  the  younger  child  since  too  many 
“vile  impressions"  were  taught  in  the  private  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
The  popularity  of  private  home  tutors  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  partially 
attributed  to  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  Latin  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia. Tutors  were  hired  in  England  to  teach  these  children  privately 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  Further  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  education  was  the  building  of  the  first  secondary  school  in 
Pennsylvania  (1758)  on  a site  first  used  by  a private  tutor  to  teach  local 
children.^^ 

Another  ardent  supporter  of  domestic  education  in  local  Philadel- 
phian society  was  Benjamin  Rush  (1745-1813),  American  physician, 
educator  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  Thoughts 
Upon  Female  Education  (1787),  he  expressed  the  view  that  women  had  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  family's  children  at 
home.  They  were  the  principal  guardians  of  domestic  and  moral  author- 
ity. The  new  American  republic  required  mothers  to  educate  their  sons 
in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  government.  This  prepared  them  for 
future  public  office.®'’ 

In  colonial  American  society,  women  were  perceived  as  the  ideal 
educators  of  their  own  children.  To  prepare  women  for  this  vital  role. 
Rush  and  other  colonial  leaders,  such  as  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  strongly  encouraged  education  for  women  at  home.  Formal 
schooling  was  seen  as  an  alternative,  only  if  private  tutoring  at  home 
was  impractical.®’ 

For  a woman's  tutorial  education  Rush  advocated  English,  penman- 
ship, arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  geography,  as  well  as  readings  in  history 
and  biography.  John  Adams  also  included  the  study  of  French  and  Latin 
grammar.  Both  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  offered  an 
extensive  selection  from  world  literature  that  included  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Racine,  Pope,  Addison,  Dryden  and  the  Moral  Tales  from  the 
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leading  English  domestic  educator,  Maria  Edgeworth.  They  also  in- 
cluded Pamela  (1740),  Clarissa  (1747),  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (1753)  by 
Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  a London  printer  and  novelist.^^ 

This  influential  eighteenth  century  figure  used  his  widely  read  novels 
to  advance  personal  theories  on  the  tutorial  education  of  women  in 
England  and  colonial  America.  In  Pamela  Richardson  has  his  central 
character  avidly  studying  John  Locke's  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Educa- 
tion (1693),  one  of  the  most  influential  books  ever  written  in  England 
about  home  tutoring. 

Richardson  advanced  the  concept  that  a mother  must  begin  a child's 
education  at  home  and  carry  it  to  a fairly  advanced  stage.  Girls  and  boys 
at  first  had  the  same  tutorial  lessons.  Even  later  when  their  curriculum 
diverged,  girls  were  still  to  learn  spelling,  good  handwriting,  French, 
Italian  and  the  translations  of  Latin  authors.  Young  women  were  also  to 
read  from  the  Bible,  Milton,  and  Addison  and  to  learn  history  and 
geography.  If  a woman's  tutoring  in  her  childhood  was  deficient,  her 
husband  was  to  remedy  any  lack  by  providing  her  with  appropriate 
private  tutors.^^ 

Franklin  and  Jefferson  also  included  in  their  tutorial  curriculum.  The 
Ladies  Library  (1714).  These  three  volumes,  published  in  many  editions  in 
London,  were  edited  anonymously  by  a woman.  The  volumes  were  a 
collection  of  writers  on  women's  education  including  Mary  Astell  and 
John  Locke,  who  both  supported  education  at  home.  The  widespread 
popularity  of  this  work  made  their  views  well  known  throughout 
colonial  America.^^ 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  a direct  correlation  between  the  age  of 
the  "learned  ladies"  in  eighteenth-century  England  and  the  period  of 
colonial  tutorial  education.  Hannah  More,  Elizabeth  Elstob,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mary  Astell,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and 
other  "blue  stockings"  had  great  influence  on  American  educational 
practices.  Many  of  these  women  were  advocates  of  tutoring  children  at 
home.^^ 

In  colonial  America  economic  activity  and  frontier  conditions  often 
took  men  from  home  and  gave  women  greater  social  responsibilities. 
Whether  a working  class  mother  or  a plantation  mistress,  most  women 
lived  a better  life  in  America  and  were  more  literate  than  their  European 
sisters.  By  eighteenth- century  standards,  many  colonial  American 
mothers  were  able  to  provide  their  children  with  a good  tutorial  educa- 
tion at  home.^® 

The  Southern  Colonies 

In  the  Southern  colonies  tutoring  was  the  most  widespread  educa- 
tional method,  due  to  a widely  scattered  population  and  a dearth  of  local 
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community  schoolhouses.  Most  children  in  colonial  Maryland  who 
received  any  education  were  either  taught  by  their  parents  or  a profes- 
sional tutor,  or  sent  to  school  in  England.  The  planter  class  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  hired  tutors  from  England  or  Scot- 
land as  well  as  scholars  from  northern  colonial  colleges.  Occasionally 
even  indentured  servants  served  as  tutors. 

In  1766  Richard  Corlin,  a Virginia  planter,  wrote  to  a London  friend  an 
earnest  plea  for  a qualified  tutor. 

I am  greatly  in  want  of  a tutor  to  my  children,  it  gives 
me  pain  to  see  them  misspending  the  precious  moments 
of  their  youth.  I must  earnestly  entreat  you  therefore  to 
procure  me  an  honest  man  well  skilled  in  the  languages, 
that  writes  a good  hand,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  arithmetic  and  accounts.  This  is  so  interesting  to  me 
that  I flatter  myself  you  will  exert  your  endeavors  to 
engage  a gentleman  qualified  in  all  respects  for  this 
business  and  send  him  over  by  the  first  ship.^^ 

In  many  instances  these  family  tutors  also  taught  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. This  meant  boarding  both  the  tutor  and  his  pupils  on  a large  estate. 
Special  "schoolrooms"  were  built  on  these  plantations.  The  tutor  often 
lived  and  slept  on  the  second  floor  with  the  classroom  below.  (Both  one 
or  two-story  tutor  schoolrooms  can  still  be  seen  at  Shirley  Planation  near 
Richmond,  Virginia  and  Guns  ton  Hall  near  Mt.  Vernon.)  The  tutorial 
curriculum  often  resembled  a private  eighteenth  century  school  or 
academy:  French,  Latin,  Greek  and  arithmetic.  Instructional  methods 
were  usually  one-to-one  or  a small  tutorial  group.^® 

The  colonial  southern  "genteel  family"  delegated  to  others  as  interme- 
diaries or  surrogates  the  actual  governance  of  their  children  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  These  tutors  and  governesses  maintained  both  author- 
ity and  education.  The  parents  appeared  to  these  children  as  distant 
figures  seen  only  intermittently.  They  were  both  lovingly  indulgent  and 
at  the  same  time  awesome,  powerful,  absolute  respected  domestic 
monarchs.  In  many  ways  this  was  a transplant  of  the  English  aristocratic 
household  to  a New  World  setting.®^ 

The  best  evidence  of  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  this  tutorial  instruc- 
tion for  boys  and  girls  can  be  found  in  the  letters,  wills,  diaries  and 
newspaper  advertisements  regarding  tutorial  employment.  These 
accounts  were  written  by  either  parents,  tutors  or  governesses.'*'’ 

John  Harrower,  a Scot,  indentured  himself  to  find  passage  to  America. 
In  his  diary  (1773-1776)  he  relates  how  a Colonel  William  Dangerfield  of 
Bevedira  Plantation  near  Frederickburg,  Virginia  brought  Harrower  to 
tutor  his  three  sons. 
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This  morning  about  SAM  the  colonel  delivered  his  three 
sons  to  my  charge  to  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and 
figure.  His  oldest  son  Edwin  ten  years  of  age  intred  [sic] 
into  two  syllables  in  the  spelling  book,  Bathourest  his 
second  son  six  years  of  age  in  the  alphabete  [sic]  and 
William  his  third  son  four  years  of  age  does  not  know 
the  letters. . . My  school  houres  [sic]  is  from  six  to  eight 
in  the  morning,  in  the  forenoon  from  nine  to  twelve,  and 
from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon, 
narrower  successfully  recruited  an  additional  ten  children  from 
neighboring  plantations,  receiving  in  payment  cash,  clothing  and  rum.  In 
the  evenings  and  on  Sunday  he  also  tutored  a local  adult  carpenter, 
Thomas  Brooks,  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  This  array  of  students  was 
typical  for  many  plantation  tutors.^^ 

As  the  eighteenth  century  progressed,  Virginians  began  complaining 
that  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  tutors  from  England  or 
Scotland.  By  mid-century  parents  began  securing  tutors  from  Princeton 
and  other  American  colleges.  Philip  Vickers  Fithian  was  a young  theo- 
logical graduate  of  Princeton  College.  He  kept  a journal  during 
1773-1774  while  tutoring  the  two  sons,  five  daughters  and  a nephew  of 
Colonel  Robert  Carter  of  Nomoni  Hall,  Virginia.  This  tutor's  account  is 
replete  with  details  of  his  life,  curriculum  content  and  his  tutoring 
methods. 

Fithian  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Carter's  school  house  with  a 
clerk  and  other  servants.  There  were  two  schoolrooms  on  the  first  floor. 
As  the  resident  tutor,  Fithian  received  a salary  of  thirty-five  pounds,  in 
addition  to  use  of  a horse,  a personal  servant  and  book  borrowing 
privileges  from  Carter's  extensive  library.  These  were  very  generous 
terms  compared  to  the  meager  pay  often  given  to  colonial  family  tutors.^^ 
The  tutorial  curriculum  followed  for  the  Carter  children  showed  a 
specific  differentiation  between  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  lessons  for 
the  five  girls,  while  liberal  in  comparison  to  prevailing  custom,  lacked 
any  significant  depth.  Their  education  consisted  mainly  of  instruction  in 
the  English  language  and  simple  arithmetic.'^ 

The  Carter  boys  received  not  only  this  basic  instruction  but  also 
tutoring  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Fithian  tutored  them  from  Sallust  {The 
Cataline  Conspiracy),  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament,  as  well  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar.  Fithian  taught  all  the  children  their  catechism.  It 
was  the  only  instruction  shared  by  both  sexes.  This  gender  separation  of 
the  children  was  not  at  all  typical  in  the  eighteenth-century  home 
tutoring  environment.  As  we  have  already  seen,  whether  by  plan  or 
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default,  girls  often  were  allowed  to  participate  in  their  brother's  "classi- 
cal" educational  program.^® 

Fithian's  day  began  at  about  seven  in  the  morning  with  the  children 
all  gathered  for  "round  one  lesson"  until  eight  o'clock.  Breakfast  was 
served  at  eight-thirty.  Tutoring  resumed  from  nine-thirty  until  noon, 
when  the  children  left  for  their  free  time.  Lunch  was  served  at  two-thirty 
or  three  o'clock.  Lessons  continued  from  three-thirty  until  five  o'clock. 
Dinner  occurred  between  eight-thirty  and  nine.  Fithian  usually  retired 
between  ten  and  eleven  each  evening.  This  instruction  routine  was 
generally  kept  from  Monday  through  Friday. 

Because  of  students'  great  age  variance,  from  five  to  seventeen,  many 
of  his  instruction  methods  were  highly  individualized,  one-to-one 
tutorials.  At  other  times  he  used  small  group  tutoring  techniques.  The 
children  also  tutored  each  other  to  ensure  complete  mastery  of  a lesson. 
Peer- tutoring  and  cross-age-tutoring  were  common  colonial  domestic 
education  practices,  whether  the  tutoring  was  supervised  by  a tutor, 
governess  or  parent.  It  foreshadowed  the  later  methods  used  by  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  one-room  schoolteachers  in  mixed-grade, 
remote,  frontier  schoolhouses. 

Fithian  left  extensive  written  advice  to  his  successor  on  practical 
instructional  methods.  The  foundation  of  his  overall  success  as  a tutor 
was  Fithian's  early  recognition  of  the  children's  individual  differences. 
This  required  great  "ingenuity  and  industry"  in  varying  his  content  and 
methods  to  meet  each  child's  unique  educational  needs  and  personal 
interests.'*^  Not  all  colonial  tutors  were  as  insightful  or  as  successful. 

The  papers  of  John  Davis,  born  in  Salisbury,  England  (1776),  portray 
far  less  successful  tutorial  programs.  From  1798  to  1802  he  traveled 
down  the  eastern  seaboard  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina  seeking 
employment  as  a family  tutor.  Though  Davis  possessed  only  an 
autodidactic  education  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  he  later  published 
twelve  books  on  the  subject  of  America.  David  had  many  unpleasant 
experiences  as  a tutor,  commenting  at  the  end  of  one  three-month  term 
with  a Virginia  family,  "I  was  surrounded  by  a throng  of  oafs,  who  read 
their  lessons  with  the  same  (tone)  that  Punch  makes  when  he  squeaks 
through  a comb."  A New  York  bookseller  warned  Davis  against  attempt- 
ing a career  as  a private  tutor  to  uncouth  Americans,  "Alas!  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus  in  hell  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a private  tutor  in  America!"  Davis 
chronicled  his  experiences  as  a private  educator  in  Travels  of  Four  Years 
and  a Half  in  the  U.S.A^'^ 

Women  were  often  employed  as  governesses  to  tutor  southern  colo- 
nial families.  Fithian  recorded  in  his  Journal  that  two  governess  were 
brought  from  England  to  tutor  families  near  Nomoni  Hall,  Virginia.  We 
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know  that  one  of  them,  Sally  Partan,  tutored  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Hesly  Lee  in  French,  writing  and  English. 

Local  Southern  colonial  newspapers  featured  extensive  advertise- 
ments by  parents  seeking  a governess.  Conversely  governesses  often 
advertised  "seeking  a situation."  The  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution  witnessed  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  women  employed  as  family  governesses.  Woody  believes  that  these 
tutors  and  governesses  were  the  forerunners  of  the  first  recognized 
educational  institution  in  the  colonial  South.  Particularly  before  1750, 
"schools  supplemented...  the  work  of  tutors  in  the  household,"  since 
schools  "were  found  chiefly  in  the  cities."^® 

The  principal  reason  that  parents  supported  domestic  education  was 
the  deplorable  curriculum  found  in  many  schools.  In  the  1760s  George 
Washington  sent  his  fourteen-year-old  stepson,  John  Parke  Custis  to  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  Boucher  for  a private  tutorial  education.  Boucher 
assured  Washington  that  his  ultimate  objective  was  to  ensure  that  Custis 
became  "a  good  man,  if  not  a learned  one."  He  denounced  the  schools  of 
the  day  that  taught  boys  "Words  rather  than  things"  and  gave  them  "a 
parcel  of  Lumber  by  Rote."  Over  several  years  Boucher  tutored  Custis 
well  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  admitted  to  King's  College  (Columbia 
University).^^ 

Conclusions 

The  American  colonial  experience  contains  ample  evidence  of  how 
European  tutorial  concepts  often  were  parallelled  in  American  domestic 
education.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  primary  source  materials  tell 
us  that  many  children  received  a broad  education  at  home  directed  by  a 
tutor,  governess  or  parent.  Cremin  supports  this  view  when  he  states 
that  the  family  in  colonial  America  was  "the  most  important  agency  of 
popular  education."®® 

For  too  long  historians  have  looked  only  at  schooling  institutions  to 
discover  the  primary  sources  of  American  education  and  societal  lit- 
eracy. America's  colonial  era  is  replete  with  examples  of  how  the  practice 
of  one-to-one  or  small  group  home  tutoring  was  an  integral  component 
of  that  society's  response  to  their  educational  needs.  More  broadly 
Kaestle  in  his  review  of  American  literacy  also  supports  this  concept  that 
"[n]ot  all  literacy  was  acquired  in  schools."®^ 

The  story  of  tutorial  education  in  colonial  eighteenth  century  America 
helps  document  the  contributions  of  European  educators.  It  also  under- 
scores the  important  role  of  these  family  tutors  in  providing  a compo- 
nent of  basic  societal  literacy  for  the  future  United  States. 
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^ n the  late  1830s,  Auguste  Comte  isolated  sociology  from  the 

lipp  other  sciences  and  gave  the  field  its  name.  As  a follower  of 

||^|i  Concorcet  and  Saint-Simon,  Comte  emphasized  the  need  for 
sociology  to  have  a system  built  on  a scientific  methodology  of 
observation,  description,  and  classification  of  social  facts  and  advocated 
the  complete  abandonment  of  philosophic  methods.  His  proposed  stand 
did  not  allow  for  any  interpretation  of  these  facts  or  permit  any  judg- 
ment of  values. 

Based  on  these  “scientific”  inductive  methods  advocated  by  Comte, 
sociology  came  into  its  own  as  a social  science.  By  the  mid  to  late  1930s, 
this  inductive  method  of  sociology  was,  in  theory,  upheld  by  most 
sociologists  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Catholic  intellectuals  in  America  strongly  felt  a need  to  develop  a 
response  to  this  modernist  thought.  Since  Catholicism  was  a minority 
religion  in  America,  these  intellectuals  also  felt  the  necessity  to  articulate 


a distinct  self-identity. 

Until  World  War  I,  within  the  field  of  sociology,  the  acceptance  of 
Catholic  social  thought  moved  like  a pendulum  from  outright  rejection 
to  efforts  at  reconciliation  and  reconstruction.  These  changes  were 
predicated  in  varying  degrees  by  the  shifting  pronouncements  of  the 
papal  encyclicals,  changes  in  the  American  environment,  and  changes 
within  the  Catholic  community  itself.  Between  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  Catholic  intellectuals,  especially  those  identified  as  liberals, 
attempted  to  preserve  the  central  elements  of  Catholic  tradition  while 
reconciling  with  the  larger  intellectual  environment  in  the  field  of 
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sociology.  To  accomplish  this,  they  accepted  and  participated  in  the  neo- 
Thomist  or  neo-scholastic  revival  that  had  already  been  underway  in  the 
European  Catholic  community  for  a half  century.  This  neo-Thomistic 
stance  allowed  American  Catholic  intellectuals  to  chart  theologically 
appropriate  responses  to  their  various  academic  disciplines.* 

In  the  social  encyclicals  written  by  Popes  Leo  XIII  (1891)  and  Pius  XI 
(1931),  a social  apostolate  was  demanded  from  the  priesthood,  laity,  and 
even  student  bodies.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Holy  See  that  Christian 
social  education  begin  at  an  early  age  and  continue  throughout  an 
individual's  life  in  order  for  Catholics  to  have  a solid  foundation  in  the 
"great  principles"  of  Christian  sociology.  This  was  considered  the 
beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  Christian  social  thought.**  With  these  papal 
mandates  in  mind,  Fr.  William  J.  Kerby  offered  the  first  sociology  course 
taught  at  a Catholic  college  in  the  United  States  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1895.  By  1938,  sociology  was  taught  in  most 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  While  managing  to  achieve  depart- 
mental independence  from  social  ethics  and  theology,  sociology  was  not 
always  a separate  department  from  social  work  or  criminology.  In  1925, 
St.  Louis  University  began  its  Department  of  Sociology  and  awarded  its 
first  Ph.D.  in  sociology  in  1932  to  Fr.  Ralph  Gallagher. 

Eva  J.  Ross,  receiving  her  Ph.D.  from  St.  Louis  University  in  1934,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  Catholic  sociologist  trained  in  an  American  Catholic 
college  in  the  1930s.  In  her  texts,  A Survey  of  Sociology,  written  in  1932, 
and  Fundamentals  of  Sociology,  written  in  1939,  she  clearly  defined  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  sociologist. 

She  stated  that  sociology  is  the  study  of  man's  social  life.  Social  science 
aimed  at  adjusting  the  individual  to  a social  life  as  near  the  ideal  as 
human  society  would  ever  reach.  It  included  those  activities  that  would 
help  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  Pure  sociology  aimed  at 
being  a positive  science  in  that  it  sought  its  understanding  of  social 
phenomena  by  observing,  describing,  and  classifying  actual  social  facts 
and  conditions.  It  established  statistical  laws  and  proposed  theories  that 
accounted  for  those  laws.  Sociology  used  induction  in  its  most  limited 
sense.  It  did  not  intend  to  be  a normative  science,  and,  as  such,  it  was  not 
to  be  concerned  with  judgment  of  values.**  In  actuality,  sociology  studied 
an  individual's  relations  with  fellow  people  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  and  tried  to  formulate,  when  necessary,  the  scientific  principles 
of  progress.  Its  purpose,  therefore,  was  the  scientific  understanding  of 
social  phenomena  and  the  promotion  of  man's  temporal  welfare  through 
the  proper  functioning  of  social  groups.  "Applied  sociology,"  which  was 
viewed  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  science,  was  the  active  promotion  of 
man's  temporal  welfare  by  formulating  principles  for  social  improve- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  axioms  of  ethics  and  religion.  Sociology  was 
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mainly  concerned  with  man's  temporal  happiness  in  its  social  aspects 
and  with  the  study  of  social  evils,  their  causes  and  possible  remedies. 
Mankind's  greatest  good  could  only  be  realized  insofar  as  the  principles 
of  true  moral  philosophy  and  religion  were  applied.  All  human  activity, 
even  the  economic,  was  to  be  governed  by  these  principles.  They  were 
known  as  the  moral  law,  which  consisted  primarily  in  a definition  of  the 
rights  of  God  and  the  correlative  duties  and  rights  of  individuals.  Ethics 
dealt  with  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of  human  conduct  and  with  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  morality  as  proven  by  reason.  It  was  felt,  since  a 
person's  perfection  was  a higher  end  than  merely  temporal  happiness, 
the  sociologists  must  know  the  norms  of  right  conduct  before  principles 
of  social  action  could  be  effectually  formulated.  The  Catholic  sociologist 
must  follow  these  principles  to  be  certain  that  any  ideas  for  social 
improvement  were  based  on  true  philosophy  and  religion,  and  that  the 
sociologist  was  working  for  man's  greatest  temporal  good."* 

Ross  felt  that  if  the  statements  of  Catholic  sociologists  differed  at  times 
from  other  sociologists,  it  was  due  to  their  belief  in  three  fundamental 
considerations: 

1.  The  laws  that  govern  an  individual's  social  life  are 
determined  by  rights  and  duties  as  imposed  by  God. 

2.  An  individual's  temporal  existence  is  only  the  precur- 
sor of  an  eternal  life  with  God  in  heaven.  Therefore, 
all  social  intercourse  should  be  directed  toward  this 
end,  and  all  conception  of  the  individual's  happiness 
should  be  subordinated  to  it. 

3.  Although  some  measure  of  scientific  rules  may  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  group  life,  a person  is  an  individual 
possessed  of  a free  will.  Therefore,  the  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  mankind  in  the  past  will  not  infallibly 
bring  us  to  a knowledge  of  future  conduct.'’ 

The  Catholic  sociologist  considered  the  following  truths  as  certain:  (1) 
that  the  family  and  State  are  "natural"  societies,  (2)  that  the  institution  of 
private  property  is  a "natural  one,"  and  (3)  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
supernatural  society.  The  Church  and  the  duly  constituted  State  are 
considered  "perfect"  societies,  that  is,  sovereign  in  their  own  power  and 
not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  a power  other  than  God  alone.  In  the 
natural  sphere,  the  family  was  considered  more  important  than  either 
Church  or  State  since  it  is  prior  to  both  and  the  latter  are  composed  of 
none  other  than  families  and  their  individual  members.^ 

Ross  argued  that  Christian  social  concepts  must  have  a place  in 
sociology  and  called  for  a Catholic  sociology  that  would  be  both  induc- 
tive and  deductive.  The  deductive,  or  a priori,  method  would  insure  an 
appreciation  of  the  ultimate  source  or  cause  of  things  and  events  in  the 
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social  world.  Thus,  her  primary  motive  for  advancing  Catholic  sociology 
was  to  counter  various  secular  solutions  to  social  problems.  Catholic 
sociology  would  be  both  informed  by  Catholic  social  philosophy  and 
would  be  used  in  the  service  of  Catholic-sponsored  programs  for  social 
reform.^ 

It  was  in  the  interpretation  of  the  social  facts  that  the  Catholic  sociolo- 
gists had  to  take  into  consideration  certain  principles  about  individuals. 
They  felt  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  inductive  method  failed  insofar  as  a 
human  is  not  a wholly  observable  being.  The  social  observer  must  be 
aware  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  individual  and  take  full  cognizance  of 
the  findings  of  other  sciences,  be  they  of  a scientific  or  philosophical 
nature.  This  awareness  is  even  the  more  necessary  the  more  the  observer 
wishes  to  interpret  the  facts  discovered  or  to  effect  improvement  in 
man's  social  conditions. 

A Survey  of  Roman  Catholic  Sociological  Theory  in  the  United  States  Since 
1900  was  initiated  in  1939  at  Duke  University.  This  survey  was  under- 
taken to  determine  the  nature,  purpose,  and  methods  of  sociology  as 
revealed  in  the  works  of  Catholic  sociologists  in  the  United  States  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Four  interrelated  phases  in  the  development  of 
Catholic  sociological  theory  were  defined.  The  first  phase,  though 
antedated  by  earlier  Christian  thinkers,  begins  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas' 
socio-political  synthesis,  which  states  that  facts  must  be  obtained 
through  observation  and  experience,  and  that  people  acquire  knowledge 
only  through  such  experiences.  The  second  phase  is  represented  in  the 
mass  interest  in  socio-economic  questions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth centuries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  where  Catholicism  flourished. 
This  social  Catholicism  was  rooted  in  the  social  principles  of  the  Church 
and  the  Christian  tradition.  The  third  phase  saw  a definite  interest 
developing  in  "social  science,"  in  which  sociology  was  considered  to  be  a 
synthetic  social  science.  The  last  stage,  which  was  then  considered  to  be 
in  its  infancy,  was  the  attempt  to  make  sociology  an  empirical  science. 
Sociology  was  regarded  in  this  stage  as  a definite  and  special  social 
science  in  that  it  was  cultural,  systematic,  and  autonomous.  The  Ameri- 
can Catholic  sociologist,  therefore,  fell  clearly  into  one  of  these  four 
groups:  those  following  the  Thomistic  position  in  social  philosophy, 
those  interested  in  social  Catholicism,  those  regarding  sociology  as  a 
synthetic  science,  and  finally  those  regarding  sociology  as  a definite  and 
special  social  science.® 

This  early  study  of  Catholic  sociological  theory  proposed  six  conclu- 
sions. First,  all  Roman  Catholic  sociological  thought  is  supported  by  and 
draws  upon  some  phase  of  the  Thomistic  conceptual  theory.  Second,  the 
study  shows  that  the  development  of  Catholic  social  thought  has  been 
influenced  by  numerous  historical  events  (i.e.,  Protestant  Reformation, 
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rise  of  modem  capitalism,  liberalism,  naturalism,  and  humanism,  etc).  In 
reaction  to  these  movements,  CathoHc  social  thinkers,  on  the  whole, 
developed  a definite  social  attitude.  Third,  the  Catholic  emphasis  upon 
social  problems  and  conditions,  and  social  changes,  necessitated  the 
Church's  taking  some  official  action  or  stand  on  the  social  problems  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Fourth,  the  beginning  of  socio- 
logical writings  by  Catholics  in  the  United  States  consisted  primarily  of 
restating  Thomistic  social  philosophy  and  the  encyclicals  of  Popes  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  XL  Fifth,  the  development  of  sociology  as  a social  science 
among  Catholics  in  America  grew  out  of  the  emphasis  upon  social 
Catholicism  and  the  reaction  to  the  humanistic  and  evolutionary  philoso- 
phy of  many  non-CathoUc  sociologists.  This  phase  of  Catholic  sociologi- 
cal thought  in  America  was  primarily  a philosophical  approach  without 
any  definite  method  or  technique,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  for 
studying  social  problems,  social  relations,  and  social  conditions.  Sixth, 
the  science  of  sociology,  as  such,  was  regarded  by  American  Catholic 
sociologists  from  two  standpoints.  On  one  side,  a majority  of  CathoHc 
sociologists  view  sociology  as  a synthetic  social  science,  that  is,  a synthe- 
sis of  Catholic  social  philosophy,  social  Catholicism  (including  principles 
for  guiding  social  work  and  carrying  out  social  reforms),  and  what  Fr. 
Paul  Furfey  termed  "factual  sociology."  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
group  who  emphasized  the  empirical  and  autonomous  nature  of  sociol- 
ogy. They  also  took  their  point  of  departure  from  St.  Thomas,  but  in  a 
different  sense.  They  accepted  the  idea  of  the  ordinate  autonomy  of  the 
various  sciences,  maintaining  that  every  science  has  a definite  subject 
matter  or  object.  The  formal  object  of  sociology  is  "sociation;"  that  is,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  sociology  to  determine  which  relations,  processes,  and 
structures  integrate  (associate)  and  which  disintegrate  (dissociate).^ 
Neo-Thomism  was  the  ideological  undergirding  for  a multitude  of 
organization  building  endeavors  on  the  part  of  American  CathoHc 
intellectuals.’®  The  American  Catholic  Sociological  Society  (ACSS)  was 
one  such  example.  Founded  in  1938  by  Fr.  Ralph  Gallagher  and  loosely 
associated  with  the  American  Sociological  Society,  the  ACSS  quickly 
developed  its  own  goals  and  constitution.  The  society  brought  three 
factions  of  CathoHc  sociologists  together.  One  group,  like  Fr.  Gallagher, 
believed  that  CathoHc  sociology  existed  and  proved  to  be  an  autono- 
mous form  of  sociology.  In  the  second  group  were  trained  sociologists 
who  happened  to  have  a CathoHc  background.  They  felt  very  strongly 
about  the  non-existence  of  CathoHc  sociology.  Dr.  Clement  Mihanovich, 
a member  of  this  group,  has  said,  "We  did  not  baptize  or  confirm 
sociology.  There  is  no  more  a 'Catholic'  form  of  sociology  than  there  is 
CathoHc  Algebra."  The  third  group,  represented  by  Msgr.  Furfey,  used 
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the  society  and  its  journal  as  a forum  for  spreading  the  concepts  of 
Catholic  social  action." 

The  ACSS  was  to  become  an  agency  for  developing  a theologically 
grounded  sociological  position.  It  sought  to  utilize  social  sciences'  tools 
that  were  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic  faith.  Thomism  provided 
legitimation  to  their  positions.  It  did  so  at  a price  because  by  definition 
Catholic  sociology  set  limits  on  the  way  in  which  social  life  was  to  be 
studied.  Catholic  sociology  was  to  be  fused  with  a "social  theology"  that 
tended  to  include  support  for  organized  labor,  appeals  for  an  activist 
welfare  state,  and  a staunch  anti-communism  stand.  But,  this  social 
theology  was  never  fully  developed  or  articulated  by  the  society's 
members."  The  second  group  rejected  their  counterparts'  claim  that 
sociology  neither  could  nor  should  be  value  free.  Nonetheless,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  those  in  the  profession  who  thought  that 
sociology  should  be  modeled  after  the  natural  sciences.  If  they  had  done 
so,  they  could  not  have  defined  themselves  as  Catholic  sociologists, 
merely  as  Catholics  and  sociologists.  Thus,  while  others  being  socialized 
into  the  profession  became  sociologists  by  abandoning  their  ethnic  or 
intellectual  marginality,  Jews  like  Merton  or  Marxists  like  Bellah  did  not 
become,  respectively,  Jewish  sociologists  or  Marxist  sociologists,  but 
rather  sociologists  with  various  personal  histories  that  had  been  over- 
come. American  Catholic  sociologists  had  a much  different  collective  self 
image.  Dr.  Franz  Mueller  argued  that  sociology  could  be  seen  as  a 
vocation,  and,  as  such,  the  Catholic  sociologist  could  serve  both  the 
Church  and  society  at  large,  and  do  so  to  the  glory  of  God.  His  position 
only  served  to  prove  that  neo-Thomism  was  far  too  pliable  to  provide  an 
adequate  bias  for  forging  a single,  widely  accepted  Catholic  sociology. 
Both  sides  of  the  issue  were  equally  capable  of  grounding  their  positions 
in  Thomistic  principles." 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  position  opposed  to  construction  of  a 
Catholic  sociology  would  become  dominant  within  the  Society  and  with 
Catholic  sociologists  in  general.  By  the  1950s,  the  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
Catholic  sociology  had  virtually  disappeared,  and  some  people,  such  as 
Ross,  had  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  Many  of  these  scholars  aban- 
doned efforts  to  develop  Catholic  sociology  and  were  directing  their 
work  towards  a variety  of  areas  in  applied  sociology.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  any  of  these  intellectuals  had  gone  on  with  an 
attempt  to  create  a distinctively  Catholic  approach  to  social  reform  or 
any  other  related  field." 
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Interscholastic  High  School  Sports: 
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The  Growth  and  Decline 


of  the  National 
Catholic  Basketball 


Janis  B.  Fine 
Joan  K.  Smith 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


Tournament  (1924-1941) 


he  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  the 
growth  and  development  of  national  interscholastic  high 
school  sports.  Advocates  of  such  competitions  claimed  that : 1) 
it  promoted  interest  in  the  sport;  2)  it  set  an  example  of 
excellence  in  conduct  and  sportsmanship  through  ideals  and  practice;  3) 
it  provided  opportunities  for  travel  and  other  experiences  that  have 
important  educational  value;  and  4)  it  developed  a sense  of  community 
pride.  This  paper  will  describe  an  ideological  context  in  which  the 
development  of  interscholastic  high  school  tournaments  existed, 
chronicle  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  National  Catholic  Interscholastic 
Basketball  Tournament  (NCIBT),  and  discuss  the  participation  and 
contributions  of  several  native  American  mission  teams  in  the  NCIBT. 

American  Pragmatism  as  Philosophical  Context 

The  early  twentieth  century  was  a time  when  Pragmatism  was  the 
American  ideology,  and  athletic  competition  fit  well  with  the  pragmatic 
tenets  of  shared  experiences  of  individuals  in  groups,  individual  interest 
stimulated  by  direct  experience  as  the  best  means  of  learning,  and  modes 
of  moral  conduct  based  upon  individual  development  and  social  experi- 
ence. More  specifically,  the  very  idea  of  an  athletic  competition  "to  quest 
together"  in  the  pursuit  of  "excellence  through  victory  in  the  contest" 
was  well-suited  to  the  1918  pragmatic  doctrine  authored  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.^  The  Commission's 
report  called  for  high  schools  to  offer  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as 
sports,  in  order  to  instill  democratic  values  in  its  future  citizens,  to 
promote  social  solidarity  between  the  various  social  classes  of  its  stu- 
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dents,  and  to  cultivate  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  and  good  ethical 
character,  which  are  best  taught  by  relating  acts  with  their  conse- 
quences.^ 

These  values  fit  well  with  one  of  the  first  national  competitions  in  high 
school  basketball,  hosted  in  1917  by  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the 
direction  of  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg.  Known  as  the  National  Interscholastic 
Basketball  Tournament  (NIBT),  the  competition  was  Stagg's  effort  to 
provide  fertile  ground  for  picking  talented  athletic  recruits  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Stagg  was  fighting  a battle  with  the  university  adminis- 
tration, who  thought  that  the  university's  athletes  were  not  up  to  par 
academically.  It  was  a battle  he  ultimately  lost,  prior  to  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins'  presidency,  when  a report  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
recommended  that  the  university  suspend  its  intercollegiate  sports 
programs  because  itwas  to  small  to  provide  viable  competition. 

Nevertheless,  in  1923  Loyola  Academy,  the  secondary  department  of 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  asked  that  Catholic  and  other  private  high 
schools  be  included  in  Stagg's  tournament.  Stagg  refused  to  recognize 
Catholic  schools,  although  his  rationale  was  not  clear.  Undoubtedly 
Stagg  would  not  have  viewed  Catholic  high  schools  as  the  best  feeders 
for  the  University  of  Chicago's  basketball  program.  Since  that  was  one  of 
his  main  motivations  for  sponsoring  the  tournament,  CathoUc  schools 
would  not  have  helped  him  achieve  that  goal. 


The  Beginnings  of  the  NCIBT 

Concerned  about  Stagg's  exclusive  policy.  Director  of  Athletics  at 
Loyola  Academy  Rev.  Joseph  Thorning,  S.  J.,  proposed  that  Loyola 
University  sponsor  a tournament  patterned  after  the  NIBT.  The  tourna- 
ment would  be  an  invitational  to  outstanding  Catholic  high  school 
basketball  teams  throughout  the  country.  The  newly  constructed  Alumni 
Gymnasium  on  the  Lake  Shore  campus  was  to  be  the  setting  for  the 
games. 

Thorning  received  support  for  his  plan  from  the  Loyola  community, 
including  its  President,  William  H.  Agnew,  S.  J.,  the  Chicago  Catholic 
High  School  League,  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Basketball  League,  and 
Chicago  sports  editors.  Coaches  from  Chicago's  St.  Ignatius  High  School 
and  Loyola  Academy  worked  with  Thorning  to  provide  an  organiza- 
tional structure. 

A banquet  was  held  to  announce  the  tournament,  and  no  one  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  Notre  Dame's  Knute  Rockne.  A pohcy-making 
body  in  the  form  of  a board  of  directors  was  named.  It  consisted  of  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  League  of  Chicago  High  Schools,  with  Thorning 
as  its  chair.  The  first  tournament  was  set  for  March  1924.  Invitations 
were  sent  to  teams  who  had  won  local,  regional,  or  state  competitions. 
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Twenty-six  teams  participated  in  the  first  competition.  The  first  set  of 
teams  came  mostly  from  the  Midwest  but  included  teams  from  New 
York,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota. 

After  the  success  of  the  first  tournament,  Thoming  received  many 
letters  supporting  the  tournament.  Rockne  wrote  Thorning  expressing 
his  interest  in  the  tournament,  stating  that  "It  is  a fine  idea  and  you 
deserve  a lot  of  credit."^ 

By  1928  the  tournament  had  expanded  its  invitational  slots  to  thirty- 
two,  and  the  tournament  schedule  was  increased  from  four  to  five  days 
so  that  no  team  had  to  play  more  than  one  game  a day.  The  final  game 
was  moved  from  Loyola's  Alumni  Stadium  to  the  Chicago  Coliseum 
because  the  crowd  of  spectators  had  outgrown  the  gym.  Thousands  had 
been  turned  away  from  the  final  playoffs  in  1927.  Also  the  number  of 
states  sending  representative  teams  had  increased  from  the  original 
thirteen  in  1924  to  twenty-two  states  in  1928. 

From  the  beginning  the  Board  of  Directors  had  vision  enough  to 
realize  that  NCIBT  support  would  be  strengthened  if  there  were  state 
and  sectional  competitions.  Winners  of  these  competitions  would  then 
receive  the  invitation  for  the  national  meet.  By  1933  there  were  state 
competitions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 
District  or  sectional  meets  were  organized  in  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  and  Chicago.  The  National  Catholic  High  School  Association 
was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  these  state  and  district  playoffs. 

They  held  their  annual  meetings  during  the  NCIBT  tournaments.  In  1933 
they  represented  more  than  seven  hundred  Catholic  secondary  schools. 

In  1931  the  directors  grew  cautious  about  the  tourney's  future.  The 
North  Central  Association  for  secondary  schools  and  colleges  passed  a 
policy  stating  that  "No  accredited  school  shall  participate  in  any  national, 
or  interstate  athletic  meet  or  tournament  or  in  any  invitational  athletic 
tournament  or  meet  not  sponsored  by  the  state  athletic  association. 
Accredited  schools  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  State  Athletic 
Association  are  Excepted."  In  Illinois  as  in  many  other  states,  the  state 
association  consisted  only  of  public  supported  high  schools  and  those 
run  by  normal  schools.  Therefore,  Catholic  secondary  schools  were  not 
bound  to  the  policy.^ 

However,  the  policy  did  affect  Stagg's  competition.  Seeing  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  Stagg  extended  his  competition  to  include  Catholic  high 
schools  in  1929.  The  NCIBT  board  was  ready  to  go  into  action  to  inhibit 
the  participation  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  University  of  Chicago's 
competition.  They  planned  to  campaign  actively  against  such  participa- 
tion in  the  Catholic  press,  but  the  problem  soon  disappeared.  Stagg's 
national  tournament  folded  in  1930.^ 

In  1935,  the  National  Catholic  High  School  Athletic  Association 
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developed  a constitution  with  the  following  four  purposes: 

(a) To  strengthen  and  unify  eligibility  rules  governing 
participations  in  inter-school  athletics. 

(b) To  assist  the  work  of  State  Associations  and  affiliated 
schools  in  developing  good  sportsmanship  and  high 
ideals  in  athletic  contests. 

(c) To  protect  the  interests  of  affiliated  schools  in  every 
way  possible. 

(d) To  cooperate  in  conducting  the  National  Catholic 
Basketball  Tournament.^ 

The  constitution  formalized  the  Association's  support  of  the  competi- 
tion, and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  1930s  the  NCIBT  continued  to  draw 
large  crowds  and  maintain  strong  support  from  its  financial  backers  and 
publicity  personnel.  The  Board  of  Directors  became  more  national  in  its 
membership,  and  in  1934  a consolation  bracket  was  formed  for  the  teams 
eliminated  in  the  first  round  of  play. 

Even  during  the  years  of  the  depression,  the  tournament  continued  to 
draw  large  crowds.  The  meets  from  1932  through  1941  attracted  over 
fifty  thousand  spectators  a year.  More  Native  American  mission  teams 
were  also  invited,  and  in  the  toumement's  last  two  years  "A  Court  of 
Beauty"  was  added  to  its  opening  ceremonies,  composed  of  thirty-two 
senior  girls  from  eight  Chicago  Catholic  high  schools. 

The  programs  imply  the  demise  of  the  league  was  not  gradual.  In  the 
1941  program,  the  greeting  from  Loyola's  president  proclaims  the 
benefits  that  such  a tournament  provides.  The  same  program  also 
discusses  the  past  tournament  stars  who  went  on  to  college  and  post 
collegiate  renown.  The  list  included  Ray  Meyer,  former  coach  of 
DePaul's  winning  basketball  teams;  a football  great,  Marchmont 
Schwartz;  and  Henry  "Zeke"  Bonura,  White  Sox  first  baseman.^  The  two 
main  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  games  seem  to  have  been  the 
country's  entrance  into  World  War  II  and  tougher  policies  from  the  NCA 
regarding  interscholastic,  interstate  national  competitions  of  any  kind. 

The  tournament  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  realizing  the 
pragmatic/ progressive  goals  of  shared  group  experiences  as  an  impor- 
tant means  of  promoting  individual  interest  and  learning,  and  develop- 
ing values  important  to  future  citizens  of  a democracy.  President  Wilson 
of  Loyola  University  affirmed  these  goals  in  his  1940  Greeting  when  he 
discussed  snatching  moral  victories  from  defeats,  and  the  way  sports 
prepare  students  to  become  good  Catholic  citizens.®  To  these  ends  the 
competition  also  provided  opportunities  for  several  native  American 
teams  at  a time  when  racism  was  strong  against  them. 
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Native  American  Mission  Teams  in  the  NCIBT 

When  the  tournament  teams  were  welcomed  to  the  NCIBT  Tourna- 
ment in  1932,  teams  of  Native  American  boys  from  reservation  mission 
schools  in  South  Dakota  were  included.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1925,  these 
Sioux  Indian  Mission  Teams,  most  notably,  St.  Francis,  captured  the 
tournament's  imagination  with  a unique,  often  victorious  style  of 
basketball,  a style  which  would  come  to  be  adopted  by  basketball 
players  across  the  nation. 

St.  Francis  Mission  was  founded  in  1886  by  Father  John  Jutz,  who  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  missionary  work  among  the  Arapaho 
Indians  in  Wyoming.  It  was  located  on  the  Rosebud  reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  in  an  area  covering  more  than  fifty-six  hundred  square  miles 
and  encompassing  the  three  counties  of  Mellett,  Todd,  and  Tripp.  It 
boasted  an  Indian  population  of  six  thousand.  As  was  the  case  in  earlier 
Jesuit  missions  among  the  Potawatomi,  the  schools  for  the  Sioux  children 
were  the  chief  agency  through  which  the  South  Dakota  missions  sought 
to  realize  their  programs  of  reUgious,  social,  and  cultural  endeavor. 

The  St.  Francis  Mission  was  inhabited  by  full-blooded  Sioux  Indians, 
many  of  whom  were  direct  descendants  of  chiefs  High  Horse,  Big 
Turkey,  and  Crazy  Horse.  During  the  early  years  of  the  NCIBT  Tourna- 
ment , 1925-1929,  there  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls 
in  attendance  ranging  in  age  between  six  and  eighteen.  The  children 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  missions  from 
September  to  July.  The  government  grant  from  the  Sioux  tribal  funds  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  per  child  was  insufficient,  thereby  creat- 
ing a need  for  additional  funding.  Being  as  they  were  partly  subsidized 
from  tribal  funds,  the  schools  came  under  government  inspection.  The 
girls  and  younger  boys  were  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Stella 
Niagara,  New  York,  while  the  older  boys  were  instructed  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Mission  schools  was  to  assimilate  the 
Native  Americans  into  white  culture  by  cleansing  them  of  their  Indian 
culture  through  stressing  the  English  language  and  American  patriotism. 
While  the  girls  learned  domestic  skill  such  as  sewing  and  cooking,  the 
boys  learned  farming  and  industrial  skills  such  as  carpentry  and 
blacksmithing.^ 

The  Jesuits  believed  strongly  that  the  future  of  Indians  depended  on 
their  ability  to  integrate  into  white  society.  Such  cultural  assimilation 
would  require  fearlessness,  self  control,  and  a competitive  spirit.  Basket- 
ball was  seen  as  the  sport  which  would  allow  Indian  males  to  compete 
against  whites  in  an  acceptable  way.  Amid  strong  racism  against  Native 
Americans,  the  basketball  court  would  provide  a forum  for  healthy 
competition. 

While  a few  mission  schools  around  the  country  occasionally  made 
their  way  to  the  NCIBT,  it  was  the  Indian  team  of  the  St.  Francis  Mission 
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School  that  became  the  sensation  of  the  tournament,  capturing  the 
fascination  of  fans,  sports-writers,  and  fellow  players  alike.  While  the  St. 
Francis  team  received  much  accolade  throughout  its  participation  in  the 
tournament,  such  tribute  was  always  juxtaposed  against  the  blatant 
display  of  racism  against  the  team's  Native  American  culture.  The  St. 
Francis  team's  glorious  career  in  the  tourney  can  thus  be  examined  for 
l)its  opportunity  for  assimilation  into  the  American  culture , 2)  its 
strengthening  of  cultural  pride  and  sohdarity,  and  3)  its  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  sport  of  basketball. 

In  1925,  the  first  year  of  the  tournament,  St.  Francis  was  invited  but 
lost  in  the  first  round.  The  cost  of  the  railroad  expense  in  bringing  the 
team  to  Chicago  was  defrayed  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  who  did  so 
the  following  year  as  well."  In  1927,  the  St.  Francis  team  was  forced  to 
withdraw  its  apphcation  for  entry  to  the  NCIBT  when  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  broke  out  at  the  mission,  and  the  Indians  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  reservation. 

1928  witnessed  another  year  in  which  the  St.  Francis  team  dominated 
all  other  teams  in  the  state  tournament.  "We  were  cheered  to  the  echo 
throughout  the  tournament  and  whenever  we  played,  the  S.  R.  O.  sign 
was  hung  up,"  reported  Father  Birminghaus  of  the  mission  in  a letter  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  once  again  sohcited  for  railroad  expenses.  He 
further  reported  that  their  Provincial  had  "set  his  foot  down  that  there 
must  be  absolutely  no  expenses  involved  should  we  be  invited  to 
Chicago."  " Even  before  the  Knights  of  Columbus  could  respond,  the 
financial  consideration  was  revealed  to  be  an  apparent  smokescreen  for 
the  real  problem  which  the  Provincial  harbored.  He  stated  his  concern 
about  "an  overemphasis  of  athletics  out  there"  and  forbade  the  team 
from  going  to  the  tournament  that  year.’^  It  seems  the  Jesuits'  original 
purpose  of  instituting  basketball  for  cultural  assimilation  through 
acceptable  competition  with  the  white  culture  had  taken  off  with  a most 
hearty  vengeance. 

Such  vengeance  continued  over  the  next  few  years  . The  Provincial 
never  again  kept  the  team  from  entering  the  tournament.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Francis  basketball  games  were  considered  to  be  huge 
money-makers  for  the  mission  helped  the  cause.  By  1934  the  St.  Francis 
team  was  the  darling  of  the  tournament.  Culminating  a season  in  which 
they  shut  out  every  high  school  team  they  played,  team  members 
Wilhard  Iron  Wing,  Leonard  Quick  Bear,  Emil  Red  Fish,  Collins  Jordan, 
Clarence  Packard  excited  the  fans  and  media  alike  with  their  unique 
style  of  play.  They  suffered  only  two  defeats  that  year,  and  those  at  the 
hands  of  the  Harlem  Globe  Trotters. 

Widespread  coverage  by  the  media  put  these  Native  Americans  in  the 
spothght,  albeit  with  a mixturej)^raise  and  racism.  True  assimilation 
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was  sought  to  be  limited,  as  demonstrated  by  the  print  media.  For 
example,  in  The  Tourney  Times  , the  Official  Program  for  the  NCIBT,  an 
was  article  entitled,  " Doug  McCabe  Seeks  Scalping  Knife." 

While  participation  in  the  NCIBT  provided  the  Native  American  boys 
opportunity  for  some  assimilation  through  contact  and  competition,  it 
resulted,  too,  in  strengthening  their  group  identification,  values,  and 
pride.  Collins  Jordan,  a star  of  the  St.  Francis  team  during  its  banner 
years  in  the  tournament,  was  hired  in  his  senior  year  to  coach  "reserva- 
tion style  of  play  "elsewhere  in  South  Dakota.  Jordan  explained  this  type 
of  play  as  having  at  its  roots  the  "Siouxian  concept  of  victory  together- 
ness, a psychology  of  teamwork — where  every  reward  came  through  a 
feeling  of  togetherness — every  reward  came  through  a Siouxian  display 
of  'Fokala',  Indian  team  victory."  Jordan  believed  he  indoctrinated  the 
boys  with  this  Siouxian  concept  of  interdependent  togetherness  when  he 
coached  them  to  resist  making  the  easy  shot  as  a solo  endeavor,  and 
instead  to  pass  the  ball  through  several  players  before  its  final  destiny, 
the  hoop.’^ 

Cultural  pride  was  further  solidified  as  the  public,  enamored  with  the 
St.  Francis  team,  embraced  them  and  their  heritage.  Indeed,  in  1934,  Paul 
Mickelson  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote,  "Since  the  big  chiefs  from 
South  Dakota  came  to  the  tournament.  I've  forsaken  my  Norwegian 
ancestry  and  become  an  Indian.  Some  team  always  pops  up  to  give  this 
big  basketball  show  a thrill,  and  the  Red  Skins  from  St.  Francis  did  it." 
Mickelson  ended  his  column  on  that  day  with  the  news  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  reaching  fifty  million  readers  , fielded  requests  for  results  of 
the  St.  Francis  team  from  worldwide  sources  daily.  He  culminated  with, 
"Don't  be  surprised  if  Leonard  Quick  Bear  runs  for  governor  of  South 
Dakota.  He  got  his  build-up  at  this  basketball  show."’^ 

The  St.  Francis  Mission  team  continued  to  dominate  the  final  years  of 
the  NCIBT.  In  1934  they  made  it  to  the  quarter  finals,  where  they  were 
defeated.  The  following  year  they  took  third  place  in  the  tourney, 
William  Madigan  was  named  Best  Coach,  and  Leonard  Quick  Bear  was 
named  to  the  All  Tournament  Team.  In  1938  William  Iron  Wing  was 
named  Best  Coach,  and  in  1941,  the  final  year  of  the  NCIBT,  St.  Francis 
took  second  place,  losing  in  overtime.  Though  St.  Francis  never  captured 
first  place  in  the  tournament,  their  style  of  play,  one  that  reflected  their 
cultural  roots,  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  world  of  basketball  at  large. 
Elements  of  play  that  were  unique  to  the  Native  American  high  school 
teams,  were  later  adopted  by  basketball  teams  everywhere,  right  up 
through  the  pros  of  the  National  Basketball  Association.  Two  examples 
of  St.  Francis  style  of  play  stand  out,  leading  a sportswriter  to  comment, 
"The  lads  from  the  great  outdoors  set  a pace  at  the  start  and  swing  along 
at  the  same  gait  to  the  finish,"  and  "The  Inmans  shoot  from  any  point  on 
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the  floor."  These  descriptions  refer  to  what  are  known  as  the  "run  and 
gun"  style  and  the  side-open  offense,  respectively.’^ 

The  Sioux  Indian  boys  of  the  St.  Francis  Mission  in  South  Dakota , 
through  participation  in  the  NCIBT  Tournament  1925-1941,  became  the 
quintessential  "clean  fighters,  honorable  foremen,  pride  of  the  Catholic 
schools."  The  tournament  provided  them  the  opportunity  to  assimilate 
into  American  culture,  strengthen  their  cultural  solidarity,  and  leave  a 
lasting  legacy  to  the  sport  of  basketball. 
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WO  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  in  Milwaukee, 
Wismnsin.  Each  institution  has  a distinctive  character.  A few 


Wisconsin.  Each  institution  has  a distinctive  character.  A few 
blocks  beyond  Milwaukee's  business  district  along  Wisconsin 
SS  Avenue,  Gesu  Church  marks  the  entrance  to  Marquette 


University.  South  and  west  of  the  university,  seventy  acres  of  finely 
manicured  lawn  surrounds  Gothic  buildings.  The  setting  identifies  the 
campus  of  Mount  Mary  College,  a small  liberal  arts  college.  Both  institu- 
tions bear  the  stamp  of  Edward  Augustus  Fitzpatrick.  He  came  to 
Catholic  education  in  1924  after  a productive  career  in  public  education, 
a career  cut  short  by  individuals  who  feared  his  call  for  educational 
reform. 

In  a school  system  controlled  by  religious  orders  and  clergy, 
Fitzpatrick  was  among  a small  number  of  lay  men  and  women  to  occupy 
important  positions.  He  was  the  first  layman  to  govern  the  Midwest 
Region  of  the  National  Catholic  Education  Association.  Editor  of  the 
Catholic  School  Journal,  he  conversed  easily  with  men  and  women  whose 
schools  educated  a large  number  of  Catholics  from  grammar  school 
through  college.  But  his  association  with  Catholic  education  did  not 
imply  a lack  of  critical  perspective.  He  knew  education  within  a religious 
context  carried  a twofold  responsibility:  to  instill  religious  convictions 
and  to  provide  sound  academic  programs.  Fitzpatrick  is  a forgotten  man 
in  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States.  Yet  his  books 
and  numerous  articles  testifiy  to  his  devotion  to  Catholic  education. 

The  eldest  of  five  children,  Edward  Augustus  Fitzpatrick  was  born  to 
Thomas  and  Ellen  Radley-Fitzpatrick  on  August  29, 1884  in  New  York 
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City.  The  family  resided  in  a working-class  neighborhood  near  the  home 
of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  first  Catholic  to  seek  election  to  the  presidency.  To 
William  A.  Lamers,’  a colleague  at  Marquette  University,  Fitzpatrick 
used  the  words  ragamuffin  and  uneventful  in  his  description  of  his  youth. 
He  enjoyed  competition  in  school  and  playgrounds,  and  competition 
prepared  hun  for  an  active  life.  Ellen  fostered  the  desire  for  education 
and  instructed  him  on  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Rev.  James  T. 
MacEntyre,  a friend  of  the  family,  strengthened  his  religious  convictions. 

Tuition  was  a hindrance  to  the  family;  Fitzpatrick  was  a student  for 
only  a few  weeks  at  St.  James  School.  From  1897  to  1900,  he  attended 
Boys  High  School  in  Manhattan.  He  graduated  after  successfully  com- 
pleting an  examination  issued  by  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
During  his  years  at  Boys  High  School,  the  school  changed  its  name  to  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School.  The  new  name  charmed  him  and  made  a 
lasting  impression.  His  dissertation  was  a study  of  Clinton's  theory  of 
education.  Columbia  University  published  his  work  as  part  of  a series 
about  education.^ 

Fitzpatrick's  career  in  education  began  as  a teacher  at  an  elementary 
school  after  graduation  from  Boys  High  School.  Ellen  encouraged 
Edward  to  continue  his  education.  He  acted  on  her  advice  and  gained 
admittance  to  Columbia  University.  A Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English 
literature  and  a diploma  for  teaching  English  literature  were  his  rewards. 
A devotee  of  John  Ruskin's  poetry,  he  later  embellished  his  books  and 
articles  with  passages.  From  1908  to  1912,  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  City,  Fitzpatrick  taught  English  grammar  and 
literature.  More  study  at  Columbia  University  followed.  He  completed 
requirements  for  a Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  literature  and  a 
diploma  for  instruction  in  educational  administration.  A doctoral  degree 
was  granted  to  him  in  1911.  Paul  Monroe  and  Edward  Lee  Thorndike 
were  his  mentors.  John  Dewey  and  William  Heard  Kilpatrick  were 
members  of  the  university's  faculty. 

During  a convention  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1912,  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  founded  the  Training  School  for  Public 
Service.  The  school  acted  as  a resource  for  the  resolution  of  governmen- 
tal problems.  Fitzpatrick  joined  the  school  in  1912  and  secured  a leave  of 
absence  from  the  New  York  Public  School  System.  New  York  City  would 
never  again  be  his  home;  his  assignment  sent  him  to  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Charles  McCarthy  administered  a review  of  Wisconsin's  rural  school 
system  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 

McCarthy  utilized  Fitzpatrick's  administrative  expertise  by  charging  him 
with  responsibility  for  several  parts  of  the  review.  Fitzpatrick's  work  was 
thorough.  Wisconsin's  legislature  used  Fitzpatrick's  research  in  1913  to 
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support  enactment  of  a minimum  wage  law  for  teachers.  While  gather- 
ing information  for  McCarthy's  review,  Fitzpatrick  met  several  leaders  of 
the  progressive  wing  of  Wisconsin's  Republican  Party.  He  wrote  a 
statement  about  education  for  the  party's  platform  in  1914  at  the  party's 
request.  Not  only  did  McCarthy  and  Fitzpatrick  work  well  together,  but 
friendship  also  blossomed.  Fitzpatrick's  book,  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin, 
was  an  account  of  McCarthy's  contribution  to  education  in  Wisconsin.^ 
Marriage  to  Lillian  V.  Taylor  in  1913  deepened  his  roots  in  Wisconsin. 

During  World  War  I,  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  commissioned^ 
Fitzpatrick  as  a major,  and  he  supervised  the  conscription  of  Wisconsin's 
men  for  the  United  States  Army.  Obligations  to  the  military  did  not 
prevent  him  from  editing  the  journals  Universities  and  Public  Service  in 
1914  and  Public  Servant  from  1916  through  1917.  After  the  war,  he  edited 
the  journals,  Wisconsin's  Educational  Horizon  from  1919  to  1923  and  Expert 
City  Government  in  1919.  He  also  taught  in  the  Education  Departments  at 
Marquette  University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  director  of  the  National  Selective  Service,  accepted  Fitzpatrick 
as  one  his  aides  during  World  War  II.  Shortly  after  the  war  ended, 
Fitzpatrick  sadly  noted  deficiencies  in  education  as  the  reasons  fort  the 
deferment  of  more  than  100,000  men  and  women."* 

When  he  served  as  secretary  to  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Education 
from  1919  to  1923,  Fitzpatrick  guided  the  passage  of  two  bills  into  laws. 
The  Bonus  Law  (1919)  granted  money  for  education  to  Wisconsin's 
soldiers.  The  Half-Time  Law  (1921)  enabled  children  employed  in 
factories  to  attend  classes  on  a half-time  basis  without  reprisal  from 
employers.  In  hope  of  eliminating  greed  and  promoting  equity  in 
financial  matters  among  all  institutions  in  the  state's  system  of  higher 
education,  Fitzpatrick  sought  to  reform  the  board.  Investigations  eventu- 
ally forced  the  board  to  dissolve,  but  Fitzpatrick  won  praise  for  his  effort. 
Dissolution  of  the  board  ended  Fitzpatrick's  association  with  public 
education.  His  career  in  Catholic  education  would  soon  begin. 

1923  was  a pivotal  year  for  Albert  C.  Fox,  S.  J.,  president  of  Marquette 
University  from  1922  to  1928.  Fox  wanted  to  improve  the  university's 
status  among  graduate  schools  in  the  United  States.  Fitzpatrick's  resume 
persuaded  Fox  to  choose  him  for  the  position  of  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  in  1924.  He  later  became  dean  of  the  university's  undergraduate 
programs,  dean  of  what  is  now  the  university's  School  of  Education,  and 
dean  of  the  university's  College  of  Hospital  Administration.  In  1932,  he 
became  a fellow  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  For  the  Association  of  Presidents  and  Deans  of 
Wisconsin  Colleges,  Fitzpatrick  served  as  president  in  1937. 

Despite  his  administrative  responsibilities,  he  found  time  to  edit  the 
Marquette  Monographs  in  Education  series.  The  monographs  provided  the 
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first  translations  into  English  of  Ignatius  Loyola's  work,  Ratio  Studiorum,^ 
and  Mary  Helen  Mayer's  translation^  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  reflections  on 
education,  De  Magistro.  Mount  Mary  College  watched  with  interest 
Fitzpatrick's  career  at  the  university.  Confident  in  his  talent,  the  college 
selected  him  to  be  president  in  1929.  Fitzpatrick  was  in  the  unique 
position  of  occupying  simultaneously  important  offices  at  two  institu- 
tions. 


From  his  observations,  Fitzpatrick  concluded  the  university's  graduate 
school  had  only  a partial  understanding  of  its  role.  Minutes  from  a 
graduate  faculty  meeting  recorded  Fitzpatrick's  rejection  of  the  graduate 
school's  pleasant  relationship  with  Milwaukee  as  sufficient  for  the 
university's  reputation.  The  graduate  school,  Fitzpatrick  said,  would 
thrive  on  "actual  services  or  research  finds  inside  the  University."  He 
also  challenged  the  assumption  that  appointment  to  teach  undergradu- 
ate courses  was  a license  to  teach  graduate  courses. 

Directives  flowed  from  Fitzpatrick's  pen:  scholarship  became  a 
necessary  condition  for  promotion,  doctoral  degrees  were  demanded 
from  the  faculty,  and  the  university  intensified  its  effort  to  hire  reputable 
scholars.  The  graduate  school  increased  the  number  of  courses  offered, 
standardized  requirements  for  graduate  degrees,  and  stiffened  the 
conditions  for  admission  to  graduate  study.  But  change  did  not  come 
easily.  Rumor  and  gossip  abounded.  Fitzpatrick  expressed  his  displea- 
sure. Innuendoes  threatened  the  university's  standing  in  academe  and 
the  public.  He  ordered  the  faculty  to  cease  its  prattle.^  Fox  and 
Fitzpatrick  happily  announced  in  1928  that  requirements  for  graduate 
degrees  were  similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  best  graduate  schools. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  authorized  the  university  to 
confer  doctoral  degrees  in  several  disciplines.  In  his  effort  to  change  the 
course  of  the  university's  graduate  school,  Fitzpatrick  revealed  a weak- 
ness in  his  demeanor.  Was  gab  among  the  graduate  school  faculty  a form 
of  retaliation?  Did  Fitzpatrick  fail  to  consider  the  effect  of  change  on  the 
faculty's  personality?  Did  the  graduate  school  faculty  judge  him  to  be 
abrasive  and  obstinate?  Fitzpatrick  showed  a lack  of  propriety  on 
another  occasion.  He  spoke  to  the  National  Catholic  Alumni  Federation 
on  April  21, 1928.  He  characterized  the  Catholic  school  system  as  "disor- 
ganized and  chaotic. . . [and] . . .the  'demi-monde'  of  scholarship  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Catholic  seats  of  learning."  In  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  A. 
M.  Brayton  wrote,  "[Fitzpatrick's]  zeal  for  education  may  have  caused 
him  to  neglect  the  tact  that  ordinarily  characterized  him."® 

Fitzpatrick  became  editor  of  the  Catholic  School  Journal  in  1929  at  the 
request  of  Frank  Bruce,  Fitzpatrick's  friend  and  chairperson  of  the  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  He  remained  editor  until  his  death.  Keenly 
interested  in  Catholic  education,  Bruce  was  convinced  the  journal  did 
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not  adequately  represent  the  Catholic  position  on  education.  The  com- 
pany purchased  the  journal  and  agreed  to  underwrite  expenses. 

The  journal  recommended  books  and  educational  materials.  Readers 
were  alerted  to  issues  and  programs  deemed  important  by  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  Papal  and  synodal  statements  about 
education  were  published.  Many  columns  reported  the  success  or  failure 
of  different  programs.  Fitzpatrick  welcomed  articles  from  non-Catholic 
educators  that  would  enhance  the  quality  of  Catholic  education.^  Reflect- 
ing on  two  decades  of  editorship,  he  claimed  the  journal  tried  “to  change 
the  emphasis  on  our  popular  slogan  that  'every  child  should  be  in  a 
Catholic  school'  to  the  more  significant  slogan... 'every  Catholic  school 
should  be  worthy  of  the  Catholic  child. 

Fitzpatrick's  relationship  with  Marquette  University  waned  despite 
his  efforts.  Unfortunately,  the  university's  archives  has  little  information 
about  his  departure.  Discretion  is  necessary.  Speculation  without  evi- 
dence is  unfair  to  the  university  and  Fitzpatrick.  Documents  state 
Raphael  C.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  university,  sent  a letter  of 
termination  in  July,  1938.  Although  the  letter  referred  to  an  earlier 
discussion  between  McCarthy  and  Fitzpatrick,  reasons  for  termination 
were  not  stated.  In  response  to  the  letter,  Fitzpatrick  promised  not  to 
disclose  the  causes  for  his  resignation.”  He  resigned  from  his  post  in 
1939  and  continued  his  duties  at  Mount  Mary  College. 

Jesuits  from  Campion  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  helped  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  Mount  Mary  College  since  1872  by 
providing  instructors  and  advice  on  administrative  matters.  In  his 
chronicle  of  the  college,  Fitzpatrick  pointed  to  the  solicitous  attention 
given  to  the  college  by  Albert  Fox,  S.  J.  The  selection  of  Fitzpatrick  as 
president  in  1929  was  propitious.”  The  college  had  a small  faculty  and  a 
small  number  of  students.  Only  thirteen  degrees  were  granted  in  1930. 
Fitzpatrick's  requests  for  funds  from  Milwaukee's  business  community 
and  searches  for  students  were  vital.  Generosity  saved  the  college  from 
bankruptcy.  Fitzpatrick  seized  every  opportunity  to  advertise  the 
college.  A former  faculty  member  of  the  college  succinctly  described  his 
greatest  accomplishment  for  the  college  by  saying  "He  piit  us  on  the 
map!" 

Fitzpatrick's  tenure  at  the  college  was  calm.  He  had  a firm  grip  on  the 
college's  day-to-day  activities,  and  he  enjoyed  the  college's  pleasant 
environment.  He  attended  regularly  the  college's  Father  and  Daughter 
Day  celebration.  Edward  and  Lillian  enjoyed  dancing  and  tired  many 
orchestras  at  dinner  dances  and  other  fund-raising  affairs.  He  showed 
support  for  a student  organized  Greek  festival  by  wearing  a toga. 
Appointments  were  not  necessary;  the  door  to  his  office  was  always 
open.  But  goodwill  and  cheerful  moments  did  not  discount  the  need  for 
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scholarship.  He  proclaimed  Mount  Mary  College  to  be  the  first  Catholic 
college — following  the  example  of  Harvard  University  — to  require 
comprehensive  examinations  from  seniors  to  qualify  for  graduation. 
Under  his  leadership,  Fitzpatrick  and  Mount  Mary  College  devised  the 
first  program  in  occupational  therapy  in  the  United  States.’^ 

Fitzpatrick  retired  in  1954.  His  final  act  was  the  bestowal  of  an  honor- 
ary degree  to  Rev.  John  Tracy  Elhs,  the  respected  historian  of  Cathoh- 
cism  in  the  United  States.^'*  The  college  granted  to  Fitzpatrick  the  title 
president  emeritus,  and  he  represented  the  college  at  various  affairs  until 
1956.  Because  of  Fitzpatrick's  skill  as  an  administrator,  the  college  has 
developed  several  graduate  programs  and  has  extended  its  influence  in 
Milwaukee. 

Edward  and  Lillian  settled  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Illness  often  forced 
Fitzpatrick  to  decline  invitations  to  speak  at  civic  ceremonies  and  aca- 
demic affairs.  In  1957,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Brazilian 
government  to  review  its  educational  system,  and  he  was  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  St.  Procopius  College,  now  Illinois  Benedictine  College. 
Later  in  1957,  the  Catholic  School  Journal  published  his  speech  and  re- 
ported his  work  in  Brazil.  Death  came  to  Fitzpatrick  on  September  13, 
1960.  His  body  rests  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  were  among  the  many  newspapers  that 
announced  his  death.'^  In  1967,  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography  allotted  more  than  two  columns  of  small  print  to  summarize 
his  life  and  the  many  organizations  to  which  he  belonged.  In  honor  and 
appreciation  of  Fitzpatrick's  efforts,  the  college  dedicated  a building  in 
his  name  in  1991.  Insights  to  Fitzpatrick's  thoughts  on  Catholic  education 
can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  issues  of  rehgious  education.  Catholic 
education,  and  the  philosophy  of  education. 

After  he  became  dean  of  the  university's  graduate  school,  Fitzpatrick's 
attention  turned  toward  religious  education.  A debate  among  religion 
teachers  and  authors  of  catechetical  materials  focused  on  the  nature  of 
religious  education.  Should  religious  education  increase  knowledge  or 
change  behavior?  The  Baltimore  Catechism  was  the  basis  of  religious 
instruction.  Memorization  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  catechism 
was  the  primary  teaching  methodology.  Should  the  methodology  be 
changed?  Was  belief  or  behavior  the  index  of  one's  commitment  to  the 
Catholic  faith?  Answers  to  these  questions  determined  the  nature  of 
religious  education  and  the  function  of  the  catechism. 

Fitzpatrick  taught  courses  in  religious  education  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. His  book,  A Curriculum  in  Religion,  recounted  the  solicitation  from 
Rev.  Daniel  Cunningham,  an  archdiocesan  school  superintendent  from 
Chicago,  Illinois,  for  aid  in  the  development  of  a religious  education 
program.’^  Fitzpatrick  and  five  Jesuits  from  the  university  organized  the 
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Marquette  University  Institute  of  Catechetical  Instruction.  From  the 
institute  came  two  series  of  textbooks  for  grades  1-8,  the  Religion  in  Life 
Curriculum  for  the  Chicago  archdiocese  and  the  Highway  to  Heaven  Series 
for  a wider  audience. 

The  institute  viewed  suspiciously  both  memorization  as  the  primary 
teaching  methodology  and  the  language  employed  by  the  catechism. 
Fitzpatrick  claimed  memorization  neglected  to  account  for  a child's 
interests  and  development.  Memorization  did  not  present  the  Catholic 
faith  as  a response  to  a loving  God.  The  language  of  the  catechism  was  too 
abstract.’^  Children  acquired  a meaningless  vocabulary.  Fitzpatrick  and 
the  institute  did  not  lessen  the  importance  of  doctrine  for  religious 
education;  rather,  the  institute  balanced  the  demand  for  doctrine  by  the 
claim  that  the  test  for  doctrine  "is  its  effectiveness  in  and  on  life...."’® 

The  institute  constructed  a curriculum  in  religious  education  harmo- 
nizing the  child's  development  and  Catholic  doctrine.  The  goal  was  to 
create  in  the  child  a commitment  to  God  and  the  application  of  doctrine 
to  all  aspects  of  the  child's  life.  To  the  content  contained  in  the  catechism, 
the  institute  added — in  ways  appropriate  for  each  grade — religious  art, 
hymns,  poetry,  biblical  and  church  history,  liturgy,  and  stories  about 
virtuous  living.  Both  series  urged  children  to  write  stories  or  invent 
situations  to  internalize  the  content.  The  amount  of  material  to  be 
memorized  was  reduced.  The  institute  changed  the  language  of  the 
catechism  and  made  the  textbooks  appealing  to  look  at  and  comfortable 
to  hold.  For  the  Highway  to  Heaven  Series,  Fitzpatrick  wrote  textbooks  for 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  merit  of  the  institute's  approach 
gained  the  attention  of  Franz  De  Hovre,  a Belgian  priest,  educator,  and 
director  of  the  Catechetical  Institute  in  Louvain,  Belgium.  De  Hovre 
wrote  articles  about  Fitzpatrick  and  the  institute  for  a Catholic  Belgian 
journal  and  encyclopedia.’® 

The  second  issue  was  Catholic  education  itself.  In  1919  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  United  States  issued  their  Pastoral  Letter.  The  letter  dis- 
cussed many  topics  considered  important  for  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  and  education  was  among  the  topics.  In  the  thirty-second  article, 
the  bishops  declared  education  to  be  "a  holy  work,  not  merely  a service 
to  the  individual  and  society,  but  a furtherance  of  God's  design  for 
[humanity's]  salvation."  Five  principles  governing  education  were 
formulated:  education  as  moral  activity,  the  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  values,  the  pre-eminent  place  of  religion  in  the  curricu- 
lum, the  relationship  between  religion  and  other  disciplines,  and  the 
contribution  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  public  welfare.  All  or  most  of 
the  principles  would  be  mentioned  again  or  amplified  in  subsequent 
pastoral  letters  and  papal  encyclicals.  Fitzpatrick's  theory  of  education 
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drew  on  these  principles,  and  he  expressed  them  in  his  book,  I Believe  in 
Education. 

In  his  book,  Fitzpatrick  claimed  that  the  function  of  education  is  not 
only  intellectual,  "it  is  human,  it  is  Christian;  it  is  dealing  with  the  whole 
[personl,  intellectual,  moral,  volitional/'^o  Catholic  education  should  be  a 
complete  education,  Fitzpatrick  wrote  in  a later  article,  "of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  rich  in  the  fruits  of  religion,  science,  literature,  art,  music,  so 
taught  that  they  form  the  'holy  spirit  of  [men  and  womenl'  and  help 
[theml  to  approximate  the  comprehensive  ideal  living  to  the  'fullness 
and  stature  of  Christ.'"^’  Schools  cannot  provide  all  things  to  all  students. 
Careful  selection  was  necessary.  In  I Believe  in  Education,  Fitzpatrick  said 
the  curriculum  was  "a  selected,  simplified,  idealized  organization  of 
[one  si  spiritual  inheritance...  It  is  a planned  life,  not  an  accidental  life. 
The  child  lives  in  the  school,  but  the  school's  life  is  not  the  life  of  the 
world  outside.  The  school  is  a kind  of  life.  It  is  not  all  of  life."22 

The  third  issue  examined  the  implications  of  a philosophy  of  life  and  a 
philosophy  of  education  for  the  curriculum.  Fitzpatrick  rejected  curricula 
based  on  theories  of  citizenship  or  career  training  or  life  adjustment  as 
the  purposes  of  education.  The  theories  minimized  the  importance  of 
culture.  Culture  transmitted  values  conducive  to  humane  living. 
Fitzpatrick  maintained  in  I Believe  in  Education  that  culture  empowered 
[men  and  womenl  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  all  past  generations  and 
to  utilize  vicariously  their  experience  to  solve... problems."^  Education 
should  help  the  student  to  attain  a proper  evaluation  of  the  past  as  it  was 
embodied  in  culture. 

Education  sought  to  develop  students  to  their  fullest  potential.  Sound 
educational  theory  recognized  the  fact  that  students  learned  by  them- 
selves; teachers  and  materials  were  instruments  used  to  achieve  self- 
activity. But  the  effort  to  encourage  self-activity  did  not  mean  the 
student  could  do  whatever  he  or  she  wanted.  Self-activity  was  not  self- 
indulgence.  Fitzpatrick  wrote  in  I Believe  in  Education  that  the  student 
must  not  only  be  doing  something  but  have  some  idea  of  what  [he  or 
shel  is  doing.  The  experience  must  be  purposeful  and  meaningful."^"* 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  deny  the  relationship  between  the  school  and 
society.  How  the  school  contributed  to  society  was  his  question.  He 
believed  the  individual,  not  the  school,  produced  social  change.  In  I 
Believe  in  Education,  the  school  was  "a  conscious,  planned,  organized 
agency  of  education."^  Education  was  a process  of  moral  and  intellectual 
formation.  The  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society  began 
after  formal  schooling. 

Because  Catholic  education  believed  men  and  women  have  spiritual 
natures,  religion  and  morality  had  necessary  roles  in  the  curriculum. 
Fitzpatrick  countered  critics  claiming  Catholic  education  minimized 
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existence  with  the  rejoinder  that  only  in  the  world  were  the  Catholic 
understanding  of  existence  and  the  Catholic  theory  of  education  able  to 
be  realized.  Catholic  education  had  a specific  conception  of  human 
existence,  and  the  concept  included  a supernatural  end.  Catholic  educa- 
tion neither  minimized  the  importance  of  human  existence  nor  avoided 
social  responsibility.  His  reflections  on  Catholic  higher  education  were 
the  culmination  of  his  ideas  on  Catholic  education. 

The  Catholic  College  in  the  World  Today  is  the  title  of  Fitzpatrick's  book 
in  which  he  defines  the  Catholic  college  to  be  "a  college  in  which  the 
principal  order  of  the  college,  its  hierarchy  of  values,  its  motivating 
center,  its  Weltanschauung  is  found  in  religion."^^  The  spirit  of  religious 
humanism  pervaded  the  college.  Religious  humanism  regarded  knowl- 
edge not  as  an  end  but  as  a means.  It  promoted  intellectual  and  moral 
development.  The  Catholic  college  had  the  responsibility  to  society  to 
enrich  the  meaning  of  life,  to  reveal  values,  and  to  show  the  goodness  of 
life.  Above  all,  knowledge  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  society. 
Love,  service,  and  knowledge  indicated  the  special  position  Catholic 
colleges  had  in  society  and  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Catholic  colleges 
were  not  institutions  intended  to  extend  one's  opportunity  for  education. 
They  were,  according  to  Fitzpatrick,  "essential  to  an  intelligent  program 
of  Catholic  action,  and  to  ICatholicism's]  maintaining  an  intellectual 
respectability."^^ 

Graduates  from  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  respon- 
sible for  bearing  Christian  witness  in  their  lives.  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  educated  men  and  women  "stamped  with  certain  traits 
which  come  into  play  and  govern  their  approach  to  life  in  every 
sphere...  ."^®  Catholic  higher  education  could  not  afford  to  avoid  the 
world.  Avoidance,  Fitzpatrick  feared,  would  reduce  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  to  ghettos.  Isolation  would  bring  atrophy.  Catholics  had 
a mission  to  the  world,  and  Catholic  higher  education  prepared  students 
for  the  mission.^^  The  success  or  failure  of  Catholic  higher  education 
rested  squarely  on  faculty  and  graduates.  In  The  Catholic  College  in  the 
World  Today,  Fitzpatrick  warned  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  that  they  did  only  little  good  by  "condemnling]  contempo- 
rary culture  as  materialistic,  secularistic,  or  reverting  to  older  words, 
barbarian,  pagan,  alien."^'’ 

Catholic  graduate  education  was  also  responsible  for  the  development 
of  a Catholic  civilization.  Catholic  civilization,  Fitzpatrick  believed, 
emphasized  "the  moral  as  superior  to  the  economic,  the  cultural  as  above 
the  practical,  the  humanistic  as  ever  against  the  material...  . ICatholic 
graduate  education]  must  emphasize  the  cultural  elements,  the  humanis- 
tic elements,  the  spiritual  elements."^’  The  importance  of  values  applied 
also  to  professional  schools  in  Catholic  universities.  Fitzpatrick  noted  in 
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The  Catholic  College  in  the  World  Today  that  the  divorce  of  values  from 
knowledge  produced  a pseudo-intellectualism,  "a  training  in  cunning,  a 
formal  training  in  intellectual  pride,  the  hothouse  product  of  schools 
instead  of  the  vivifying  energy  of  Hfe/'^^ 

Fitzpatrick's  philosophy  of  Catholic  higher  education  was  guided  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII's  encyclical,  Aeterni  Patris.  The  encyclical  endorsed 
Thomism  as  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Leo  under- 
stood Thomism  as  receptive  to  questions  raised  by  modern  culture  and 
able  to  demonstrate  how  a religious  philosophy  can  answer  questions 
posed  by  modern  culture.  A statement  by  George  Bull,  S.  J.,  affords  a 
contrast  to  Fitzpatrick's  position.  Bull  wrote,  "It  is  the  simple  assumption 
that  wisdom  has  been  achieved  by  man,  and  the  humane  use  of  the 
mind,  the  function  proper  to  him  as  man,  is  contemplation,  not  re- 
search."^^  In  The  Catholic  College  in  the  World  Today,  Fitzpatrick  admitted 
to  difficulties  in  the  reconciliation  of  knowledge  and  faith.  Yet  he  was 
confident  in  his  conviction  that  the  world  has  unity,  purpose,  and  values. 
The  strength  of  Catholic  higher  education  depended  on  faculty  and 
students  to  consider  seriously  the  relationships  between  faith  and 
reason,  knowledge  and  values,  values  and  action.  Less  would  diminish 
the  purpose  and  possibilities  of  Catholic  higher  education. 

An  evaluation  of  Fitzpatrick's  place  in  the  history  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  should  be  cognizant  of  two  points:  the  years 
Fitzpatrick  spent  in  Catholic  higher  education  and  the  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture.  He  came  to  Catholic  education  after  the 
battle  for  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools  had  been  won  and  before 
Vatican  Council  II.  The  years  witnessed  the  forging  of  the  Catholic 
identity  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an  era  of  expansion  and  consolida- 
tion for  Catholic  schools.  The  effort  to  sustain  an  identity  as  Catholic  and 
American  and  to  be  responsive  to  social  issues  taking  place  in  American 
society  fell  heavily  on  Catholic  schools.  Catholic  schools  were  extensions 
of  the  priest's  pulpit. 

Catholic  schools  were  given  the  task  of  molding  young  minds  for 
service  to  church  and  country.  The  schools  needed  to  be  properly 
prepared  for  the  task.  Fitzpatrick's  call  for  revising  religious  education  is 
instructive.  If  religious  education — the  core  of  the  curriculum  in  Catholic 
schools — could  advantageously  incorporate  improved  methodologies  in 
the  process  of  learning,  then  all  disciplines  could  follow  a similar  path. 
Catholic  education  would  then  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  innovations 
in  pedagogy — whether  from  a naturahst  like  John  Dewey  or  a priest  like 
Thomas  Shields — would  be  welcomed  by  Catholic  educators  in  their 
effort  to  fulfill  their  mission.  Fitzpatrick's  contention  that  education  in 
religious  doctrine  can  be  integrated  with  sound  educational  programs 
would  be  amply  proven. 
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The  encyclical  Aeterni  Patris  established  the  philosophical  and 
theological  basis  of  Catholicism.  Fitzpatrick  believed  he  interpreted  the 
encyclical  correctly  by  asking  Catholic  schools  — especially  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities — to  be  aware  of  Catholicism's  response  to 
questions  raised  by  American  culture.  Thomism  offered  to  Fitzpatrick 
and  to  other  Catholic  intellectuals  the  opportunity  to  interpret  culture 
from  the  Catholic  perspective.  Although  Thomism  is  no  longer  widely 
accepted  as  the  dominant  philosophical  and  theological  response  to 
questions,  Vatican  Council  II  acknowledges  the  church's  duty  to  answer 
questions  raised  by  culture. 

Pluralism  and  secularism  bring  complex  questions  to  educational 
institutions  linked  to  a religious  tradition.  Fitzpatrick's  answers  to 
questions  of  his  day  may  not  satisfy  questions  articulated  by  American 
culture  almost  forty  years  after  his  death.  But  the  relationship  of  religion 
and  culture  continues  to  be  the  crucial  problem  for  schools  cherishing 
their  religious  heritage.  Individuals  who  value  today  education  in  a 
religious  context  share  Fitzpatrick's  efforts  and  stand  up  to  similar 
difficulties. 
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s the  United  States  became  further  involved  in  World  War  II, 
discussions  arose  within  the  Negro  community  about  the 
incongruency  between  the  rhetorical  justifications  for  fighting 
the  racist  regime  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  prejudicial  and 
discriminatory  treatment  of  Negroes  on  the  homefront.  While  whites 
favoring  involvement  in  the  war  argued  the  United  States  must  fight  to 
"preserve  democracy  and  freedom  for  all,"  they  were  denying  Negroes 
full  participation  in  American  society.  For  example,  within  the  war 
effort,  Negroes  were  denied  equal  employment  opportunities  in  defense 
industries,  segregated  from  white  soldiers  in  the  military,  had  their 
blood  segregated  from  white  blood  in  the  Red  Cross  blood  banks,  and 
were  relegated  to  low-status  positions  such  as  mess  boys  and  janitors 
within  the  military.^  These  injustices  were  in  addition  to  the 
well-documented  segregation  of  school  children,^  inequitable  housing 
and  employment  opportunities,  ^and  often  brutal  treatment  by  whites, 
including  white  police  officers.^  As  Mays  aptly  described  the  situation, 
"democracy  works  less  perfectly  for  Negroes  than  it  does  for  other 
Americans."  ^ 

The  obvious  inconsistency  between  the  rhetoric  of  "fighting  for 
democracy  and  freedom  for  all"  in  Europe  when  democracy  and  free- 
dom for  all  did  not  even  apply  to  Negroes  in  the  United  States  even  led 
some  Negroes  to  espouse  support  for  the  Axis  powers.^  These  Negroes 
hoped  that  a United  States  controlled  by  Germany  or  Japan  would  entitle 
the  Negro  to  more  freedoms  than  under  the  white,  American  power 
structure  of  the  time.  Alternatively,  other  Negroes,  such  as  Benjamin 
Mays  and  Horace  Mann  Bond,  concluded  that  American  Negroes  must 
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support  the  war  effort  despite  their  lack  of  full  participation  in  the 
democracy  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/ 

At  least  some  of  the  Negroes  who  professed  support  for  the  United 
States  in  the  war  effort  did  not  believe  that  the  Negro  would  gain  greater 
participation  in  the  democratic  processes  of  the  United  States  as  a result 
of  the  Negro's  support  of  the  war  effort.  As  Mays  proclaimed,  "1  make 
bold  to  assert  that  the  present  war  will  scarcely  increase  the  Negro's 
participation  in  democracy."  ® Graduating  Negro  high  school  students  in 
Gary,  Indiana  also  questioned  "whether  white  Americans  really  mean  to 
include  the  Negro  in  the  post-war  program  of  freedom  of  opportunity."^ 
A study  conducted  by  the  Negro  Digest  Poll  revealed  that  the  belief 
Negroes  would  gain  little  from  participating  in  the  war  effort  was 
relatively  widespread.  The  Poll  asked  respondents  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Will  Negro  success  and  achievement  curb  race  discrimination?" 
Fully  two- thirds  of  the  Negroes  interviewed  from  around  the  country 
did  not  believe  that  racial  discrimination  would  end  as  a result  of  Negro 
success  and  achievement.  Additionally,  the  majority  of  Southern  whites 
expressed  the  opinion  that  racial  discrimination  against  the  Negro  would 
always  exist.’® 

How  could  Negro  leaders  rationalize  their  call  for  all  Negroes  to 
support  the  war  effort  when  they  believed  the  Negro  would  gain  pre- 
cious little  from  supporting  the  war?  Mays,  in  his  1942  article  in  T/ic 
Crisis,  provided  some  reasons  for  the  Negro  to  support  the  war.  First, 
according  to  Mays,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  hope  in  the 
future  to  the  Negroes  in  America.  He  argued  that  the  Constitution 
provided  the  only  protection  for  Negroes  from  inequitable  treatment  by 
others.  Under  a Hitler-dominated  United  States,  Mays  believed  the 
Constitution  would  be  abolished  and  the  Negro  would  suffer  far  worse 
than  the  Jews  in  Germany.  Additionally,  Mays  professed  faith  that  the 
Constitution  would  ultimately  provide  the  Negro  with  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  United  States'  system  of  democracy.  Second,  Mays  empha- 
sized that  the  Negro  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  United  States.  He 
recalled  that  a Negro  American,  Crispus  Attucks,  was  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  die  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Negro  "mess  boy," 
Doris  Miller,  received  high  praise  for  his  heroic  actions  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Mays  concludes  that  "It  is  the  conviction  of  this  writer  that  the  heroism 
and  loyalty  of  the  Negro  in  past  wars  will  blaze  forth  again  and  again  in 
the  present  war.  All  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Negro  knows 
full  well  that  this  is  his  country  and  that  he  must  not  only  be  willing  to 
live  for  it  but  to  die  for  it.  He  knows  no  other.  He  is  proud  of  his  record 
and  will  not  stain  it."” 

Consequently,  although  Negro  citizens  in  Dallas,  Texas  suffered  racial 
discrimination,  the  rhetoric  in  the  local  Negro  newspaper  supported  the 
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war  effort.  It  is  interesting  to  see  why  a Negro  newspaper  supported  the 
war  effort.  But  it  is  most  important  to  see  how  Dallas-area  Negroes  used 
the  local  Negro  school  effort  to  support  the  war.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  local  Negro  newspaper  from  1941  - 1944  about  the 
Dallas  Negro  elementary  and  secondary  schools'  effort  to  support  the 
war  leaves  little  doubt  that  these  schools  fully  supported  the  United 
States'  endeavor  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Racial  Discrimination  in  Dallas  during  World  War  II 

As  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Dallas  experienced  racial  discrimination  in  a variety  of  forms 
at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  white  citizens.  The  Dallas  Express  carried 
numerous  articles  depicting  the  injustices  suffered  by  the  Negro  resi- 
dents of  Dallas.  For  example,  white  citizens  of  Dallas,  protested  the 
opening  of  a new  Negro  high  school  by  threatening  violence  and  actually 
temporarily  closing  down  the  high  school.  Additionally,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  Negro  school  teachers  in  Dallas  received  less  pay  than  white 
teachers  in  white  Dallas  schools.  Negro  citizens  were  also  denied  equal 
access  to  the  war-related  defense  jobs.’^The  Dallas  Express  also  reported 
that  the  Negro  citizens  of  Dallas  were  restricted  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  could  live.  In  fact,  when  some  Negroes  moved  into  a "white"  area 
of  town,  the  Negroes'  houses  were  bombed  repeatedly.  Moreover,  the 
white-led  police  force  refused  to  provide  these  citizens  protection  against 
these  bombings.’^  The  police  department  failed  to  protect  all  Dallas 
Negro  citizens  from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  the  police  department 
often  committed  the  violence  against  Negroes.  On  September  20, 1941, 
the  Dallas  Express  reported  that  a Negro  man  was  shot  by  an  off  duty 
police  officer  when  the  Negro  boarded  a bus  in  front  of  a white  woman.’“ 
Additionally,  on  April  3, 1943,  the  Dallas  Express  recounted  that  two 
Negro  students  from  Lincoln  High  School  were  abducted  from  the 
sidewalk  by  white  police  officers  and  beaten.’^ 

Rhetorical  Support  for  the  War  Effort 

Similar  to  Mays  and  other  national  Negro  leaders  of  the  time,  the 
editors  and  writers  of  the  Dallas  Express  recognized  the  inherent  conflict 
between  the  United  States  fighting  a war  against  the  racist  regimes  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  while  maintaining  racist  policies  and  actions 
against  the  Negroes  of  America.  For  example,  in  the  "Dallavantin" 
column  in  the  October  11, 1941  edition  of  the  Dallas  Express,  L.I. 
Brockenbury  wrote,  "If  Hitler  could  see  the  local  papers  announcing  that 
the  whites  of  South  Dallas  are  going  to  pay  the  policeman's  salary  for  the 
time  of  his  suspension  for  brutally  beating  a Negro,  I'll  bet  the  dictator 
would  get  quite  a laugh."  Brockenbury  later  compared  the  actions  of  the 
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Dallas  police  to  that  of  the  Nazi  Gestapo  in  Germany  and  even  described 
the  police  as  "Worse  than  the  Gestapo."’* This,  and  other  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Dallas  Express  indicate  that  the  Negro  population  of  Dallas 
was  clearly  aware  of  the  discrepancy  between  America's  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy  abroad  while  white  America  denied  the  Negro 
freedom  and  democracy  at  home. 

Despite  their  awareness  of  this  unjust  contradiction,  the  editors  of  the 
Dallas  Express  professed  full  support  for  the  United  States  war  effort 
against  the  Axis  powers.  An  editorial  in  the  January  18, 1941  issue  of  the 
Express  stated,  "We  are  Americans  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that  we 
can  be  anything  else  except  Americans.  If  America  is  to  be  attacked, 
Negroes  must  fight  for  America  just  as  any  other  group  fights  for  it."’’' 
Additionally,  the  editors  stated  in  the  January  24, 1942  issue,  "We  believe 
that  Negroes  should  support  this  war  with  everything  they  have."  ’* 

Justifications  for  Supporting  the  War 

The  Dallas  Express  editors,  similar  to  Mays  and  other  national  Negro 
leaders,  offered  two  justifications  for  Negro  support  of  the  war  effort. 
First,  the  editors  argued  that,  even  though  Negroes  did  not  enjoy  all  the 
rights  afforded  to  them  under  the  Constitution,  they  would  be  afforded 
far  fewer  rights  under  a Nazi  regime.  For  example,  an  article  by  Herbert 
Agar  said,  "Intelligent  Negroes  themselves  know  well  how  incompara- 
bly worse  their  lot  would  be  under  any  government  dominated  by  Nazi 
doctrines  of  racial  superiority.  Under  Nazism,  the  Negro  would  be 
hurled  back  in  a day  to  the  barbarism  of  the  jungle."’®  In  the  January  16, 
1943  issue,  an  editorial  proclaimed,  "Anyone  who  is  not  daft  should  be 
more  greatly  concerned  with  what  his  status  would  be  under  the  Japa- 
nese and  Nazis  than  with  wishing  for  an  Axis  victory."^”  Second,  the 
editors  asserted  that  "Here  (in  the  United  States)  are  our  homes,  here  are 
our  hopes  and  aspirations,  -to  say  that  we  will  not  fight  for  these,  is  to 
convict  ourselves  of  being  cowards  and  unworthy  of  citizenship."^’  Since 
Negroes  are  also  Americans,  the  editors  concluded,  then  all  Negroes 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  editors  of  the  Dallas  Express,  however,  did  not  simply  advocate 
that  the  Negroes  of  Dallas  should  only  fight  for  freedom  and  democracy 
abroad.  The  editors  also  proclaimed  that  all  Negroes  must  fight  on  two 
fronts-one  on  foreign  soil  and  one  on  the  homefront.  They  declared, 

"We  repudiate  the  theory  that  an  all-out  support  of  the  war  involves  a 
cowardly  acceptance  of  the  abuse  of  the  very  principles  for  which  we 
claim  to  be  fighting."2Hn  the  March  14, 1942  issue,  the  editors  declared 
that  the  Negro  should  fight  for  the  United  States  against  the  Axis  pow- 
ers, but  they  should  also  "fight  for  real  Democracy  at  home  at  the  same 
time."  23 
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The  Local  School  as  an  Avenue  to  Support  the  War  Effort 

Through  discriminatory  hiring  practices  in  the  defense  industries  and 
segregation  in  the  military,  whites  effectively  denied  Negroes  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  full  support  for  the  war  in  these  areas.  There 
were  other  opportunities  available  to  Negroes,  however,  in  which  whites 
could  not  stymie  Negro  support  for  the  war.  The  Negro  community 
could  involve  themselves  in  scrap  drives,  war  bonds  sales,  and  conserva- 
tion measures.  An  additional  opportunity  for  the  Negro  community  to 
support  the  war  effort  resided  in  their  local  Negro  schools.  As  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  stated  in  1942,  “Education  can— and 
must-play  an  important  role  in  winning  the  war."^^  Thus,  despite  the 
discrimination  which  prevented  them  from  holding  responsible  posi- 
tions in  defense  industries  or  military,  Negro  citizens  could  support  the 
activities  of  their  local  schools  as  a method  to  reveal  their  unflagging 
support  for  America  in  its  time  of  crisis.  Unfortunately,  precious  little 
has  been  written  on  the  role  of  the  Dallas  Negro  community  and  their 
segregated  Negro  schools'  support  of  America's  effort  to  win  the  Second 
World  War.  InEducation  in  Dallas:  Ninety-Two  Years  of  History  1874-1966, 
the  white  schools  of  Dallas  were  noted  to  have  supported  the  Second 
World  War  effort  through  various  activities  and  curricular  changes  while 
the  Negro  schools  of  Dallas  were  not  mentioned  at  all.“  Likewise,  in 
Rose-Mary  Rumbley's  book,  A Century  of  Class:  Public  Education  in  Dallas 
1884-1984,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Dallas  Negro  schools  during  any 
time  period  nor  any  mention  of  white  or  Negro  school  support  for  the 
war  effort  during  World  War  II.^^The  Dallas  Negro  school  support  has 
remained  undocumented  to  such  an  extent  that  the  best  evidence  of  the 
ways  the  Negro  schools  of  Dallas  supported  the  effort  during  World  War 
II  is  found  in  the  Negro  newspaper  Dallas  Express. 

Unfortunately,  reliance  on  newspaper  accounts  to  discover  the  actual 
activities  of  schools  introduces  two  serious  limitations.  First,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  newspaper  industry,  the  business  must  sell  newspapers  to 
remain  a functioning  enterprise.  Since  the  necessity  to  make  a profit 
entails  enticing  readers  to  purchase  copies,  newspapers  tend  to  report 
those  events  which  they  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  their  potential 
subscribers.  Hence,  relatively  mundane  topics  with  little  inherent  interest 
to  the  subscribers  are  rarely  printed.  In  the  realm  of  school  news  report- 
ing, this  principle  translates  to  newspapers  focusing  primarily  on 
unusual  or  extraordinary  events  which  occur  within  the  school.  Special 
events  and  outstanding  achievements,  therefore,  such  as  assemblies, 
sporting  events,  club  activities,  and  honor  roll  memberships  are  more 
likely  to  be  chronicled  than  curricular  and  instructional  modifications. 
Thus,  the  Dallas  Express  focused  its  school  news  reporting  on  patriotic 
school  assemblies,  scrap  drives,  war  bond  and  stamp  sales,  and 
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war-related  club  news  more  often  than  curricular  and  instructional 
issues. 

A second  limitation  to  the  rehance  on  newspaper  accounts  for  a 
description  of  the  events  and  activities  in  schools  is  that  newspapers 
usually  do  not  provide  a full  description.  A conscious  decision  is  made 
about  what  to  include  and  what  to  exclude  in  an  issue.  Such  decisions 
are  tempered  by  the  issues  previously  discussed  and  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  hkes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual  reporters.  The  school 
news  reported  by  the  Dallas  Express  was  written  both  by  professional 
reporters  and  educators.  In  the  case  of  the  staff  writers,  their  decisions 
were  likely  prejudiced  by  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  schooling,  personal 
biases,  and  desire  to  report  high  interest  topics  in  order  to  increase 
readership  levels.  Educators'  decisions  about  what  to  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  likely  prejudiced  by  their  personal  educational  philosophy 
and  their  lack  of  joumahsm  knowledge.  Disparities  in  the  reporting  of 
war-related  events  from  school  to  school  are  hkely  to  exist,  which  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  one  school  supported  the  war  effort  to  a greater 
degree  than  another. 

Non- threatening  Involvement:  the  Negro  Elementary  Schools  of 
Dallas  Support  the  War  Non-Curricular  Efforts 

As  Ronald  Cohen  noted,  "The  elementary  curriculum  (during  the  war 
years)  was  somewhat  marked  by  war  concerns,  but  more  prevalent  were 
scrap  collection  drives,  war  stamp  and  bond  sales,  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  other  practical  out-of-class  functions:"^^ Specifically,  an  article 
by  Maud  Roby  in  The  Elementary  School  Journal  urged  elementary  schools 
zealously  support  to  activities  such  as"  . . . buying  war  stamps  and 
bonds;  planting  Victory  Gardens  and  conserving  produce  from  those 
gardens;  learning  how  to  give  first  aid;  eating  nutritious  foods  and 
establishing  other  important  health  habits;  organizing  story-telling  clubs 
that  actually  function  in  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  neighborhood; 
making  airplane  models  and  teaching  other  children  to  identify  planes; 
organizing  a salvage  club  that  assumes  the  responsibihty  of  advertising 
and  promoting  all  salvage  activities;  doing  Junior  Red  Cross  Work.''^^ 
Although  the  curriculum  of  the  Dallas  Negro  elementary  schools  during 
the  war  years  generally  followed  the  recommendations  of  Roby,  the 
evidence  provided  by  the  Dallas  Express  indicates  there  were  some 
differences  in  the  response  of  Negro  and  white  schools  to  the  national 
call  for  schools  to  support  the  war  effort. 

According  to  the  articles  in  the  Dallas  Express,  the  most  popular 
activities  in  the  Dallas  Negro  elementary  schools  were  the  scrap  drives 
and  the  war  bond  and  stamp  sales.  All  of  the  schools  participated  in 
these  activities,  with  many  of  the  schools  sponsoring  inter-  and 
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intra-school  contests  to  motivate  student  participation.  Additionally,  as 
reported  in  the  Roby  article,  both  J.  W.  Ray  and  Julia  C.  Frazier  Elemen- 
tary Schools  formed  "Junior  Ranger"  clubs  for  boys  to  augment  the 
regular  scrap  collection  drives  of  the  school.^® 

As  in  many  of  the  white  schools  across  the  nation  during  the  war 
years,  the  Dallas  Negro  elementary  schools  addressed  the  war  effort 
through  the  utilization  of  school  assemblies.  Nationally,  according  to 
Loeb,  assemblies  appeared  to  have  been  the  school  routine  most  affected 
by  the  war  . In  general,  however,  the  nation's  elementary  schools  were 
less  affected  in  this  area  than  the  high  schools  of  the  time.^°  From  the 
evidence  available  in  the  Dallas  Express,  this  trend  held  true  for  the  Negro 
schools  in  Dallas  as  well.  From  the  large  number  of  assemblies  men- 
tioned, the  weekly  presentation  of  assemblies  was  a common  practice  of 
many  of  the  schools  at  that  time.  Of  the  large  number  of  assemblies 
mentioned,  at  least  a few  of  them  addressed  issues  related  to  patriotism 
and/or  the  war.  The  topics  of  the  assemblies  ranged  from,  "A  Speech  for 
Uncle  Sam"  in  the  fall  of  1942  at  J.P.  Starks  Elementary^^  to  an  address  by 
the  Negro  war  hero,  Doris  Miller,  at  Frazier  Eleihentary  in  the  spring  of 
1943.^^  Although  only  a small  percentage  of  the  assemblies  mentioned 
were  patriotic  or  war-related,  their  very  presence  indicates  the  Dallas 
Negro  elementary  schools'  intention  to  support  the  war  effort. 

Another  out-of-class  activity  in  which  all  of  the  Dallas  Negro  elemen- 
tary schools  participated  was  the  Junior  Red  Cross  program.^^  Chapters 
included  boys  and  girls  and  were  active  in  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  activities.  Although  all  the  schools  sponsored  a Junior  Red 
Cross,  the  actual  activities  of  each  group  apparently  were  quite  dispar- 
ate. For  example,  at  B.  F.  Darrell  Elementary  in  the  spring  of  1942,  the 
students  raised  money  for  the  war  effort,^  while  Wheatley  Elementary 
students  collected  Easter  favors  for  soldiers  a year  later,^^  and  the  stu- 
dents at  Frazier  elementary  collected  stationery  for  the  soldiers  to  use  in 
the  Spring  of  1944.^^ 

Another  interesting  effort  which  involved  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  participation  was  the  emergence  of  the  "Victory  Garden" 
in  all  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Negro  community  at  large 
during  the  spring  of  1943.^^  Evidently,  these  gardens  were  initiated  in  the 
larger  community  in  response  to  the  need  for  conservation  of  food.  Many 
of  the  schools  used  the  Victory  Gardens  to  teach  their  students  about 
proper  nutritional  habits  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of 
young  bodies  and  minds  needed  to  fight  the  enemy.  For  example,  the 
spring  health  classes  of  1943  at  H.S.  Thompson  Elementary  School 
studied  proper  nutritional  habits  in  a unit  entitled  "Uncle  Sam  Needs  Us 
Strong."^*  Likewise,  students  at  Frazier  Elementary  learned  "How  to  Eat 
Right  and  Win  the  Fight"  in  their  health  classes  during  the  same  semes- 
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ter.^’  Not  only  did  the  students  study  nutrition  and  help  tend  the  gar- 
dens during  school  hours,  but  many  also  became  involved  in  the 
after-school  Victory  Garden  clubs  and  in  their  parents'  Victory  Gardens. 
The  Negro  community  embraced  the  Victory  Garden  concept  so  whole- 
heartedly that  the  Dallas  Express  even  began  publishing  a "Victory 
Garden"  colunm  in  1943.  These  columns  described  gardens  throughout 
the  community,  offered  hints  on  how  to  improve  gardens,  and  even 
extended  a Victory  Garden  of  the  Week"  award.  The  Negro  elementary 
schools  of  Dallas,  thus,  integrated  the  Victory  Garden  into  the  health 
education  curriculum  while  sponsoring  after-school  Victory  Garden 
clubs,  and  utilized  both  activities  as  a means  to  support  the  war  effort. 

As  noted  by  Cohen,  most  of  the  activities  addressing  the  war  effort  in 
the  nation's  elementary  schools  were  designed  to  involve  students  in  a 
non-threatening  manner;  thus  they  did  not  directly  engage  the  students 
with  any  substantive  war  issues.“®  Unlike  the  typical  white  school  of  the 
time,  some  of  the  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Dallas  formed  clubs 
whose  names  suggest  a more  direct  engagement  with  the  issues  of  the 
war.  For  example,  a history  class  at  Wheatley  Elementary  School  formed 
a "United  States  Marine  Group"  in  the  spring  of  1942,'^’  while  the  sixth 
grade  class  at  B.F.  Darrell  Elementary  formed  a "Defense  Club"  during 
the  same  semester Additionally,  all  of  the  eighth  grade  students  at  Julia 
C.  Frazier  Elementary  joined  a "Victory  Club"  in  the  fall  semester  of 
2944.43  j£  somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  the  High 

School  Victory  Corps,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  then  at  least  some  of 
the  elementary  students  were  more  involved  in  the  war  effort  than  most 
of  the  elementary  students  in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Dallas  Express  did  not  elaborate  on  the  activities  or  functions 
of  these  groups;  thus,  the  level  of  engagement  with  war  issues  or  the 
preparation  of  the  students'  future  roles  in  the  defense  industries  and/or 
military  force  remains  obscured.  The  formation  of  groups  with  names 
even  suggesting  a high  level  of  engagement,  however,  seems  unusual  for 
elementary  schools  of  the  time.  The  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Dallas, 
therefore,  apparently  went  beyond  the  formation  of  clubs  superficially 
related  to  the  war  effort  and  developed  clubs  which  addressed  the  war 
effort  in  a more  substantial  manner. 


Curricular  Efforts 

American  elementary  schools  during  the  war,  due  to  their  emphasis 
on  fundamentals  and  being  further  removed  from  participation  in  the 
war  effort  due  to  the  young  age  of  their  students,  were  less  affected  by 
the  war-related  addition  or  elimination  of  courses  as  compared  to  the 
high  schools  of  the  time.  In  most  schools,  war-themes  were  simply 
incorporated  into  the  existing  curriculum  in  lieu  of  the  addition  of 
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courses  specifically  addressing  war  issues."*^  Negro  elementary  schools  in 
Dallas  were  no  exception  to  this  general  pattern.  For  example,  the 
principal  of  J.P.  Starks  Elementary  reported  in  the  Dallas  Express  on 
March  28, 1942,  "It  is  true  now  that  everything  is  for  defense.  We  (the 
school)  talk  defense,  sing  defense,  act  defense.  It  is  a vital  factor,  so  all  of 
us  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  do  our  parts  From  the 
various  other  curricular  events  in  the  other  schools  mentioned  by  the 
Dallas  Express,  such  as  "Patriotic  Themes"  for  all  classes  at  Wheatley 
Elementary  in  1943,  the  other  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Dallas  also 
correlated  defense  and  war  themes  to  much  of  their  ordinary  curriculum. 

Specific  curricular  changes  which  occurred  in  several  of  the  Negro 
elementary  schools  in  Dallas  were  reported  by  the  Dallas  Express. 
Wheatley  Elementary,  for  example,  had  students  develop  scrap  books 
consisting  of  war-related  newspaper  articles  in  the  spring  of  1943.'*^ 
°uring  the  same  semester,  Wheatley  Elementary  also  incorporated  a war 
theme  into  its  geography  classes  by  marking  the  progress  of  the  war  on  a 
world  map,“^  an  activity  engaged  by  pupils  in  a many  of  the  nation's 
schools.^®  In  the  fall  of  1943,  Frazier  Elementary  School  students  learned 
about  the  current  events  related  to  the  war  and,  additionally,  its  eighth 
graders  were  involved  in  their  English  classes  in  writing  letters  to 
soldiers.“^  Different  schools,  then,  implemented  disparate  curricular 
responses  to  address  the  war. 

A few  of  the  curricular  adjustments  implemented  to  support  the  war 
effort  were  common  to  inany  of  the  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Dallas. 
The  first  such  curricular  modification  was  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education's  recommendation  that  students  study  "Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  and  other  international  relations  in  general."®”  For 
example,  in  1941,  the  sixth  graders  at  H.S.  Thompson  Elementary 
studied  Mexico,®^  while  Frazier  Elementary  students  produced  a relief 
map  of  South  America  in  1943.®^  Additionally,  Wheatley  Elementary 
students  learned  about  Brazil  in  1944.®®  H.S.  Thompson  Elementary 
School  even  had  a Latin  American  theme  for  a portion  of  the  1942  school 
year.  A second  modification,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  community- wide  involvement  in  Victory  Gardens  to  impart 
the  importance  of  proper  nutritional  habits  to  the  students  in  the  health 
education  classes.  The  third  and  final  curricular  modification  common  to 
all  of  the  elementary  schools  was  the  new  focus  of  patriotic  or 
defense-related  themes  in  the  music  classes.  For  example,  Frazier  El- 
ementary students  learned  to  sing  some  of  the  Allied  countries'  music  in 
1942,®^  and  all  the  students  at  Wheatley  and  B.F.  Darrell  Elementary 
Schools  performed  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  1943.®®  Also  in  1943, 
Douglas  Elementary  even  formed  a "Victory  Choir"  to  promote  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs.®®  Many  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Dallas, 
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therefore,  implemented  three  curricular  modifications  intended  to  focus 
student  attention  on  the  war  crisis,  while  still  teaching  the  students  the 
basics  of  the  three  courses. 

In  conclusion,  the  Negro  elementary  schools  of  Dallas  responded  to 
the  call  from  groups  such  as  the  Education  Policies  Commission  for 
schools  to  " . . . direct  their  programs  to  the  end  of  maximum  service  to 
the  war  efforts  of  our  nation."^^Each  of  the  schools  responded  in  its  own 
unique  manner,  molded  by  the  feelings  of  the  principal,  teachers,  and 
parents  of  that  particular  community.  Some  schools  emphasized 
non-curricular  activities,  while  others  placed  more  emphasis  on  curricu- 
lar modifications,  but  all  of  the  schools  responded  in  one  form  another. 
Additionally,  a few  responses— such  as  involvement  in  scrap  drives,  war 
bond  and  stamp  sales.  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  Victory  Gardens— were 
common  to  all  of  the  Negro  elementary  schools  in  Dallas.  The  informa- 
tion related  by  the  Dallas  Express  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Negro  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Dallas  wholeheartedly  endorsed  support  of  the  war  effort 
and  provided  ample  opportunities  for  their  students  to  participate  in 
various  patriotic  activities  to  boost  morale  and  support  the  war. 

Preparing  Students  for  War:  the  Negro  High  Schools  of  Dallas 
Support  the  War  Effort  Non-curricular  Efforts 

The  two  Negro  high  schools  in  Dallas,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  also  supported  the  war  effort 
through  a variety  of  out-of-class  activities.  For  example,  both  high 
schools  were  involved  in  scrap  collection  drives  and  the  sale  of  war  bond 
and  stamps,  but,  based  on  the  amount  of  coverage  offered  by  the  Dallas 
Express,  did  not  place  nearly  the  amount  of  emphasis  on  these  activities 
as  did  the  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  in  Dallas.  According  to 
Wright,  such  non-threatening  activities  were  considered  more  appropri- 
ate for  the  involvement  of  younger  students  than  for  young  adults 
preparing  for  their  future  roles  in  the  defense  industry  or  military  forces. 
Even  though  the  Negro  high  school  students  in  Dallas  were  involved 
these  activities,  they  were  not  considered  a primary  method  for  the 
schools  to  address  the  war  effort. 

Another  similarity  between  Negro  elementary  schools  and  the 
Negro  high  schools  of  Dallas  was  the  use  of  patriotic  assemblies  as  a 
method  to  build  the  morale  of  their  student  bodies.  The  two  high  schools 
presented  at  least  fourteen  patriotic  assemblies  over  a four-year  period 
while,  the  approximately  ten  elementary  schools  reported  the  presenta- 
tion of  only  eight  patriotic  assemblies  over  the  same  time  period.  Both 
high  schools  offered  assemblies  entitled  “Americans  All"  and  "How  to 
Evaluate  Propaganda"  in  194p8and  "Brotherhood  for  All"  in  1944.5^  In 
1941,  Lincoln  High  School  presented  "Lincoln  High  School-A  Citadel  of 
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Democracy /'“  While  Washington  High  School  presented  "The  Con- 
sumer and  National  Defense"  in  1942.^’ The  Negro  high  schools  of  Dallas, 
then,  altered  their  normal  school  routine  somewhat  through  the  intro- 
duction of  patriotic  assemblies. 

A final  similarity  between  the  Negro  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  Dallas  was  their  offerings  of  various  club  memberships  to  the 
students  as  a method  to  support  the  war.  Fewer  clubs,  however,  seemed 
to  be  offered  by  the  high  schools  than  the  elementary  schools  and,  of  the 
few  offered,  were  more  likely  to  engage  the  students  directly  with 
substantial  war  issues  or  to  train  the  students  for  positions  in  the  defense 
industry  or  the  military.  For  example,  at  Lincoln  High  School,  the 
students  participated  in  a Victory  Press  and  a Victory  Correspondence 
Club.  The  Victory  Press  was  dedicated  to  the  reporting  of  war-related 
issues  in  the  school  newspaper,  while  the  Victory  Correspondence  Club 
contributed  to  the  war  effort  by  writing  letters  to  the  soldiers  stationed 
around  the  world. “One  of  the  most  important  clubs  formed  by  both  the 
high  schools  was  the  Victory  Corps.  According  to  Ugland,  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  was  a " . . . federal  program  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  preinduction  training  for  students  in  high  schools."“In 
December  of  1942,  the  faculty  of  Washington  High  School  discussed  the 
formation  of  a Victory  Corps  for  the  students,^  and  four  months  later, 
the  Dallas  Express  reported  that  Victory  Corps  buttons  were  receiving 
"widespread  use"  among  the  students.^  Additionally,  in  1943,  the  Dallas 
Express  reported  that  the  students  of  Lincoln  High  School  were  involved 
with  their  Victory  Corps  project.^^  Whether  these  Victory  Corps  in  the 
Negro  high  schools  of  Dallas  were  similar  to  the  preinduction  training 
offered  through  the  Victory  Corps  in  some  of  the  white  high  schools  of 
the  time  is  not  known.  In  contrast  to  the  opposition  of  some  white 
administrators  and  students  to  the  introduction  of  the  Victory  Corps  in 
some  of  the  Dallas  high  schools  for  white  students,  the  Dallas  Express  did 
not  give  any  evidence  of  any  opposition  in  Negro  schools  from  Negro 
administrators,  students,  or  parents  to  the  implementation  of  the  Victory 
Corps.  In  fact,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  the  Dallas  Express  editors  were 
angered  when  Negro  high  school  students  were  not  offered  the  same 
war  defense  training  as  those  offered  white  students.  In  all  likelihood, 
therefore,  little  if  any  opposition  was  mounted  to  the  operation  of  the 
Victory  Corps  in  the  Negro  high  schools  in  Dallas. 

Curricular  Efforts 

The  war  had  a much  greater  impact  on  the  high  school  curriculum 
than  it  had  on  the  elementary  school  curriculum.“The  two  Dallas  Negro 
high  schools  adopted  a variety  of  curricular  implementations  in  response 
to  the  national  call  for  high  schools  to  prepare  students  for  their  future 
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roles  in  the  war  effort.  Some  of  the  changes,  similar  to  the  elementary 
school  curricular  modifications,  were  incorporated  into  existing  classes, 
while  other  changes  were  implemented  by  adding  new  classes  directly 
related  to  war  issues  and  student  training. 

As  in  the  Dallas  Negro  elementary  schools,  at  least  one  of  the  Dallas 
Negro  high  schools  also  implemented  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  for  schools  to  teach  students  about  Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  and  international  relations.  As  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  high  schools  simply  incorporated  this  recommendation  into 
the  existing  curriculum.^  In  1942,  Lincoln  High  students  studied  "Inside 
Latin  America"  and  "Our  Neighbors  to  the  South."^^  Lincoln  High  School 
students,  then,  learned  about  Central  and  South  American  countries 
during  the  war  years,  in  order  to  develop  a greater  understanding  of 
different  countries  and  cultures. 

Unlike  the  Negro  elementary  schools  and  similar  to  many  of  the  white 
high  schools,  the  Negro  high  schools  in  Dallas  offered  entirely  new 
courses  to  address  directly  the  need  for  defense  training  and  engagement 
with  the  war.  According  to  the  Dallas  Express,  both  the  high  schools 
introduced  defense  classes  in  " . . . institutional  cooking,  shoe  repairing, 
cleaning  and  pressing,  and  gearing  of  cars."  The  editors,  however, 
disapproved  of  the  introduction  of  these  particular  courses  because  they 
were  not  the  same  courses  introduced  into  the  white  high  schools  of 
Dallas.  According  to  the  Dallas  Express,  the  white  high  schools  intro- 
duced "...  tool-making,  mechanical  arts,  and  the  construction  and 
repairing  of  defense  machines."  The  editors  were  angry  that  Negro 
students  were  not  being  offered  the  same  preparation  as  white  students 
and  thus  would  be  prepared  only  for  low-level,  low-responsibility  jobs  in 
the  defense  industry  and  military.  The  editors  stated,  "It  seems  shameful 
that  Negroes  who  are  anxious  to  serve  their  country  are  denied  (the) 
defense  training  (that  white  students  receive.)"7®Thus,  although  certain 
defense  courses  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, as  represented  by  the  editors  of  the  Dallas  Express,  seemed  indignant 
that  the  Negro  students  were  offered  inferior  courses  as  compared  to  the 
courses  offered  to  the  white  students. 

During  the  1944-1945  school  year,  the  Dallas  Negro  high  schools 
added  five  additional  "war  courses"  to  the  curriculum.  With  one  excep- 
tion, these  courses  were  similar  to  the  defense  training  classes  intro- 
duced in  1941,  in  that  the  new  courses  also  possessed  a mainly  voca- 
tional, rather  than  academic,  orientation.  The  five  new  courses  were 
entitled  "Sewing,  Auto  Mechanics,  Junior  Red  Cross,  (Letter)  Writing, 
and  War  Mathematics  and  Physics."^^  The  reason  for  the  emphasis  on 
vocational  courses  at  Lincoln  and  Washington  High  Schools  was  not 
mentioned  by  the  Dallas  Express,  but  the  discrepancy  between  white  and 
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Negro  schools  again  angered  the  editors.  Although  some  progress  was 
evidently  made  in  introducing  the  defense  courses  into  the  Negro 
schools,  some  inequity  in  the  type  of  courses  offered  still  existed.  Re- 
gardless, the  Dallas  Negro  high  schools  did  introduce  new  courses,  as 
did  many  white  schools  of  the  time,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  war-time 
needs  of  their  students  and  the  country. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  Negro  schools  of  Dallas,  despite  all  of  the  injustices 
inflicted  upon  the  Negro  race  in  Texas  and  the  unhkelihood  that  the 
Negro  race  would  gain  any  rights  or  freedoms  from  supporting  the  war, 
wholeheartedly  championed  America's  fight  to  win  the  war  for  freedom 
for  people  throughout  the  world.  The  activities  implemented  by  the 
Negro  schools  to  support  the  war  effort  closely  paralleled  the  activities  of 
white  schools  around  the  country;  thus  there  simply  must  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  students,  faculty,  and  the  Negro  school  commu- 
nities of  Dallas.  Unfortunately,  reliance  upon  the  Dallas  Express  as  a 
primary  source  allows  for  only  a limited  glimpse  into  the  life  of  these 
schools;  thus  research  focusing  on  first-hand  data  would  greatly  enrich 
the  description  of  the  activities  of  the  Negro  schools. 
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rom  1942-1945,  Iowa  State  College,  like  several  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  participated  in  a classified  research  and 
development  project  to  build  the  first  atomic  bomb,  popularly 
known  as  the  Manhattan  Project.  The  academic  laboratory  at 
Iowa  State  College,  locally  called  the  Ames  Project,  was  first  established 
as  a scientific  laboratory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metallurgical 
Project  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  then  as  an  industrial  and 
scientific  project  under  the  militarily-run  Manhattan  District.  This  paper 
will  concentrate  on  how  the  issues  of  security,  contracting,  and  health 
contributed  to  the  final  organizational  structure  of  the  Ames  Project.  The 
focus  is  upon  the  academic  versus  the  military  style  of  management, 
with  Ames  serving  as  a case  study  of  other  academic  institutions  in- 
volved in  classified  research.  This  study  concludes  that  ultimately  the 
Ames  Project  adopted  an  academic  management  style,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  under  the  aegis  of  a military  unit,  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District. 

On  September  24, 1942,  Harley  Wilhelm,  a young  chemistry  professor 
at  Iowa  State  College,  took  a 5-inch  by  2-inch  11 -pound  ingot  of  pure 
uranium  metal  from  the  casting  furnace,  placed  it  carefully  in  a traveling 
bag  some  students  had  given  him  from  a coaching  stint  in  Helena, 
Montana,  and  caught  the  night  train  to  Chicago.  Getting  off  the  train  in 
Chicago,  Wilhelm  had  to  catch  the  "L"  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
campus.  In  transit,  the  handle  of  his  case  broke,  so  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  boss  Frank  Spedding's  office  in  Eckhart  Hall,  he  was  carry- 
ing the  precious  cargo  in  its  case  under  his  arm.  Spedding  and  Wilhelm 
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took  the  billet  to  Arthur  Compton,  head  of  the  entire  Chicago  Metallurgi- 
cal Project,  who  had  never  seen  one  piece  of  uranium  this  big  before. 
Compton's  immediate  reaction  was  "I  bet  there's  a pipe  [hole]  inside." 
Wilhelm  took  the  ingot  to  the  basement  of  the  biology  building  and 
instructed  a shop  man  to  cut  it  open.  After  a small  fire  in  the  cutting 
process,  a cropping  from  the  ingot  finally  appeared;  there  was  no  pipe 
(Wilhelm  1988,  Wilhelm  1989,  Wilhelm  1990).  Spedding,  the  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Division  at  the  Laboratory  and  also  in  charge  of  a small  group 
of  scientists  at  Ames,  Iowa,  evidently  took  a cropping  to  an  administra- 
tive meeting  ^oon  thereafter.  R.  L.  Doan,  a laboratory  director,  later 
recalled  that  particular  day: 

I don't  believe  anyone  took  the  work  there  [at  Ames] 
very  seriously  until  Spedding  came  to  a technical  council 
meeting  one  fine  autumn  day  and  smugly  laid  an 

almost  perfect  cylinder  of  uranium  metal,  on 
the  table  for  inspection.  Even  then,  while  admiring  the 
accomplishment,  everyone  1 am  sure  felt  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  look  to  a couple  of  college  professors  for  the 
production  of  any  significant  quantity  of  metal.  (Doan 
1958:2)  : 

But  it  was  not  futile.  Within  a week,  R.  L.  Doan,  the  Metallurgical 
Laboratory  director,  had  arrived  on  the  Iowa  State  campus  to  write  an 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (OSRD)  contract  for  the 
Ames  Project  to  produce  100  pounds  of  uranium  per  day,  using  its 
simple  and  cheap  process  (Doan  1958).  The  intention  was  that  Iowa  State 
would  demonstrate  the  process  to  companies  like  DuPont,  Electromet, 
and  Mallinckrodt  and  continue  to  make  uranium  until  the  companies 
could  integrate  the  processes  into  their  own  plants  (Spedding,  1980). 

Even  though  a pilot  production  plant  was  established,  the  Ames 
Project  remained  first  and  foremost  an  academic  laboratory,  developed 
partly  out  of  the  experiences  and  expertise  of  its  founder  and  director 
Frank  H.  Spedding.  Spedding  studied  at  Berkeley  in  the  late  1920s  where 
many  of  the  ideas  about  organizational  structures  that  were  eventually 
incorporated  into  the  Manhattan  Project  already  existed.  A typical 
graduate  student,  he  worked  with  a research  director  and  a group  of 
students,  examining  critical  chemical  problems.  Spedding's  experience 
with  the  particular  type  of  academic  activity  at  Berkeley — seminars, 
group  meetings  and  work  with  sophisticated  equipment — probably 
inspired  him  to  institute  that  mode  in  his  Ames  laboratory.  Daniel  J. 
Kevles,  in  his  study  of  physicists,  labeled  the  Berkeley  style  of  academic 
management  research.  (Kevles  1971).  By  the  time  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  run  scientifically  in  most  part  by  physicists,  group  research  was 
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a well-established  part  of  the  academic  research  structure  at  most  larger 
institutions. 

In  fact,  the  structural  organization  of  the  atomic  bomb  project  from  top 
to  bottom  included  the  management  apparatus  of  a typical  large  aca- 
demic organization,  complete  with  committee  meetings,  ad  hoc  review 
studies,  and  countless  group  leaders  who  had  wide  latitude  in  choosing 
research  problems  to  study.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  guiding  academic  leader 
behind  the  entire  atomic  bomb  project,  used  this  academic  style  in 
creating  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee  (NDRC)  and  later  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (OSRD),  the  governmen- 
tal units  that  originally  oversaw  atomic  research.  He  chose  good  research 
directors  and  allowed  them  the  flexibility  to  develop  their  own  laborato- 
ries with  little  interference  from  his  office  (Meigs  1982). 

By  early  1942  though,  the  scientific  program  had  proceeded  only 
sporadically.  By  summer,  many  of  the  problems  in  procuring  raw 
materials  were  solved,  but  no  single  uranium  separation  process  seemed 
to  be  the  winner  in  what  became  known  as  the  four-horse  atomic  bomb 
race  (Smyth  1948).  Vannevar  Bush  began  to  consider  bringing  in  the 
Army  to  build  the  full-scale  construction  plants,  and  on  September  17, 
1942,  Colonel  Leslie  Groves  was  offered  command  of  the  entire  atomic 
bomb  operation.  He  accepted  the  new  post,  receiving  the  new  commis- 
sion of  Brigadeir  General  just  before  the  official  announcement  was 
made  (Groves  1962,  Jones  1985). 

Although  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  was  originally  formed  to 
oversee  only  engineering  plant  construction,  by  August  1943,  the  entire 
project  fell  under  Groves'  jurisdiction.  Iowa  State's  production  unit  had 
initially  come  under  District  control  in  late  1942,  but  by  July  1943,  its 
research  contract  was  under  District  military  control  also  {Manhattan 
Project , Book  7,  Volume  1, 1977).  Though  little  contact  existed  between 
the  Ames  scientists  and  the  District  employees,  military  men  and  women 
were  stationed  at  Iowa  State  College  to  oversee  security,  financial 
concerns,  and  shipments  of  uranium  in  and  out  of  the  College  (Carlson 
1990;  Wilhelm  1990;  Spedding,  Manuscript,  n.d.).  At  Iowa  State,  as  at 
other  installations.  Groves  and  the  Manhattan  District  set  in  place  a 
military  structure  parallel  to  the  already  existing  academic  organization. 
The  scientists  still  ran  the  site's  scientific  research  for  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  the  Manhattan  District  added  staff  in  the  three  areas  it  considered 
strictly  under  military  control — security  and  contracting.  Health  and 
worker  safety  were  also  important  to  the  Manhattan  District  but  will  not 
be  discussed  in  this  paper  since  staff  were  not  added  by  the  military. 

Security  measures  were  implemented  by  scientists  even  before  in- 
volvement with  either  Vannevar  Bush's  OSRD  or  the  Manhattan  Engi- 
neer District,  agencies  which  contributed  important  security  regulations 
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that  helped  solidify  governmental  control  of  research  during  the  war.  As 
early  as  1939,  Leo  Szilard,  Enrico  Fermi,  and  several  other  immigrant 
scientists  debated  publishing  the  results  of  their  atomic  research.  Szilard, 
the  most  vociferous  of  the  group,  urged  his  fellow  scientists  to  withhold 
publication  of  any  mention  of  a chain  reaction  or  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons.  Szilard's  initial  efforts  brought  him  no  success,  but  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  1940,  Gregory  Breit  pro- 
posed controls  on  the  publication  of  articles  on  atomic  energy  in  Ameri- 
can scientific  journals  through  a censorship  committee.  The  Reference 
Committee,  established  later  that  year,  controlled  publications  in  all 
fields  of  military  interest.  This  censorship  process  was  voluntary  and 
completely  in  control  of  the  scientists  and  journal  editors.  However,  by 
the  time  the  war  was  well  underway,  virtually  no  articles  received 
review,  since  the  Manhattan  Project  oversaw  all  uranium  work,  and 
security  rules  permitted  no  publications  of  any  kind  in  commercial 
journals  (Smyth  1948,  Weart  1976). 

It  was  Vannevar  Bush,  though,  who  had  more  influence  on  the 
policies  of  security  for  atomic  research  than  Szilard  or  the  Reference 
Committee.  After  Bush  began  to  reorganize  research  on  the  atomic  bomb 
under  the  aegis  of  the  OSRD,  secrecy  became  one  of  the  chief  tenants  of 
management  policy.  Bush  also  added  the  concept  of  compartmentalization 
to  the  agency's  policies.  But  since  OSRD  left  so  much  of  the  security 
arrangements  to  the  individual  sites,  it  actually  instituted  only  a modest 
security  system,  one  that  worked  well  enough  until  the  expansion  of  the 
uranium  production  program  began  to  tax  OSRD's  very  existence  as  a 
secret  organization. 

The  Ames  Project  came  into  existence  in  February  1942,  so  OSRD 
originally  directed  its  security.  With  the  establishment  of  its  production 
plant  in  late  1942,  though,  that  unit  received  a contract  directly  from  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  while  scientific  research  continued  under 
OSRD  until  mid-1943,  when  those  contracts  as  well  were  transferred  to 
Groves'  operation.  Under  the  Manhattan  District,  Iowa  State's  security 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Chicago  Branch  Office  of  the  Intelligence 
and  Security  Division  (Manhattan  Project,  Book  1,  Volume  14, 1977). 
Security  regulations  at  Iowa  State  covered  personnel  clearance,  docu- 
ment protection,  materials  shipping  security,  plant  security,  and  com- 
partmentalization of  information. 

Personnel  clearance  was  much  more  rigid  under  the  Manhattan 
District  than  under  the  civilian  agencies;  document  handling  and  label- 
ing procedures  were  tightened  with  various  new  codes  of  secrecy,  and 
even  installations  had  their  own  code  names  for  the  materials  they  were 
dealing  with.  For  example,  uranium  was  generally  called  "tube  aUoy"  or 
"the  metal;"  radioactivity  was  often  called  "sensitivity;"  and  uranium 
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tetrafluoride  (the  compound  that  produced  metallic  uranium)  was  often 
call  "green  salt."  Codes  were  also  developed  for  use  on  the  telephone. 
Spedding  recalled  several  farm  terms  developed  by  the  Ames  group. 
"Eggs"  were  2"  diameters  of  uranium,  and  often  the  caller  would 
indicate  "2  dozen  eggs  shipped."  Later,  when  Oak  Ridge  wanted  a 1"  x 
4"  length  of  uranium  shipped,  these  were  called  frankfurters  or  hot  dogs; 
billets  4"  in  diameter  and  2-3-feet  long  weighing  250  pounds  were  called 
"cheeses."  Iowa  State  shipped  uranium  scrap  turnings  as  "hay."  Boron,  a 
dangerous  poison  and  contaminant,  was  called  Vitamin  B.  Reports 
referring  to  a percent  of  Vitamin  B content  contained  in  the  metal  or  tube 
alloy  meant  that  the  uranium  contained  a certain  percent  of  boron 
(Spedding,  Interview  with  Calciano  5, 1979-80;  Spedding,  Manuscript, 
n.d;  Spedding  1967). 

Security  on  the  Ames  project  was  so  tight  that  few  in  higher  adminis- 
trative positions  at  Iowa  State  knew  all  about  the  project.  Spedding  had 
contacted  President  Charles  Friley  at  Iowa  State  College  in  early  Febru- 
ary 1942,  for  clearance  to  establish  the  Ames  Project  after  he  had  previ- 
ously received  permission  from  him  to  spend  several  weeks  in  Chicago 
in  January  on  a secret  research  project  (Spedding  Papers,  1942).  The 
government  gave  Friley  security  clearance  in  late  February  or  early 
March  so  that  Spedding  could  release  information  on  the  nature  of  the 
research  work  at  Chicago  and  Ames.  The  only  other  top-level  adminis- 
trator allowed  access  to  classified  information  was  Dean  Harold  V. 
Gaskill,  dean  of  the  Industrial  Sciences  Division,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion rested  all  wartime  research  projects  at  Iowa  State  College  (Spedding, 
Interview  with  Calciano  7, 1979-80;  Spedding  Papers,  1943).  Even  the 
purchasing  officer  of  the  university  was  told  by  Friley  to  order  anything 
Spedding  wanted  and  not  to  question  the  nature  of  the  secret  project. 

The  Manhattan  District  also  tightened  security  concerning  materials 
shipment,  even  determining  which  materials  were  to  be  shipped  by 
freight,  rail,  or  to  be  hand-carried.  Plant  security  was  also  tight.  Installa- 
tions were  inspected  and  rated  frequently.  Few  documents  remain 
recording  the  results  of  plant  inspections  at  Iowa  State  College  (Ferry 
1943),  but  in  one  recorded  instance,  the  security  inspection  team  pro- 
posed some  rather  extreme  measures  to  correct  a perceived  security 
problem.  Iowa  State  disposed  of  slag  material  from  the  reduction  experi- 
ments at  the  College  dump.  That  material  included  calcium  fluoride, 
lime  and  probably  a little  uranium  that  might  be  left  in  the  slag.  The 
calcium  chloride,  according  to  Spedding,  served  as  a good  rat  poison, 
but  the  security  officials  for  the  Manhattan  District  were  concerned  about 
the  uranium  pieces  as  a security  risk.  The  project  employees  were 
instructed  to  dig  up  material  that  had  been  deposited  in  the  dump  and 
ship  it  to  New  Jersey  for  storage  as  weU  as  send  any  future  waste  to  the 
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East.  Security  inspectors  also  noticed  that  small  amounts  of  the  uranium 
tetrafluoride  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  soil  at  the  Chemistry 
Annex  building  production  plant.  The  Ames  Project  personnel  dug  up 
six  inches  of  soil  in  a strip  twenty  inches  wide  all  around  the  Annex  to 
ship  to  New  Jersey  also.  Filters  were  then  installed  on  the  exhaust  fans  to 
eliminate  the  continued  deposition  of  uranium  outside  the  annex. 

The  Iowa  State  College  project  administration  searched  in  vain  for 
containers  in  which  to  ship  this  material  to  New  Jersey  until  Wayne 
Keller  suggested  that  in  his  Kentucky  hometown,  whiskey  barrels  were 
quite  often  left  over  from  the  distillation  process  and  could  make  suitable 
containers.  Spedding  approved  the  suggestion  and  asked  him  to  order 
1,000  whiskey  barrels.  By  mistake,  Keller's  secretary  typed  on  the 
purchase  order,  "one  thousand  barrels  Hiram  Walker  Whiskey."  The 
purchasing  agent  of  the  college,  Mr.  Potts,  had  been  told  early  in  the 
project  that  for  security  reasons  he  was  to  approve  anything  Dr. 

Spedding  ordered,  and  the  government  would  pay  for  it.  Despite  the 
security  requirements,  Potts  called  Spedding  at  6 o'clock  one  morning 
and  questioned  why  he  was  ordering  whiskey  through  the  College  in 
Iowa,  a dry  state.  Needless  to  say,  Spedding  straightened  out  the  agent 
and  assured  him  that  it  was  just  a typographical  error;  he  needed  only 
the  barrels  (Spedding  1980;  Spedding,  Manuscript,  n.d.). 

That  was  not  the  only  trouble  the  project  had  with  those  whiskey 
barrels.  When  the  barrels  arrived,  a group  of  men  called  the  "Bull  Gang," 
who  did  the  heavy  lifting  around  the  project,  were  instructed  to  dig  up 
the  dump  material.  Suddenly,  Dr.  Wilhelm  had  too  many  men  volun- 
teering for  this  dirty  and  strenuous  duty.  He  suspected  something  was 
amiss,  and  when  he  went  to  the  dump,  he  found  that  the  men  were 
propping  the  whiskey  barrels  on  the  edge  of  a hill  and  draining  about  a 
cup  of  whiskey  from  each  barrel  before  filling  them  with  the  dump 
material.  Despite  the  happy  workers,  the  slag  was  eventually  crated  and 
shipped  to  New  Jersey  as  requested.  What  New  Jersey  finally  did  with 
the  fine  Iowa  black  dirt  and  slag  is  not  mentioned  in  any  records,  and 
evidently  no  one  who  knows  has  been  identified  (Spedding,  Manuscript, 
n.d.;  Spedding  1967;  Daane,  Spedding,  and  Wilhelm  1967). 

Security  also  prevented  publication  of  the  results  of  research,  certainly 
a military  management  victory  at  first  glance.  But  that  requirement  was 
imposed  long  before  the  military  took  over,  and  the  scientists  found  a 
substitute  for  publication  that  served  the  secret  project  just  as  well — the 
report.  In  the  beginning  of  the  project,  weekly  reports  were  required, 
then  biweekly,  and  eventually  monthly  reports  of  progress  in  each 
laboratory.  Each  project  leader  was  responsible  for  his  own  group's 
report,  and  those  were  summarized  by  Spedding  and  submitted  to  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  (Spedding  Misc.  Papers).  An  elaborate  process 
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of  coding,  numbering  and  distributing  these  reports  was  instituted,  and 
the  only  way  added  security  from  the  military  affected  this  system  was 
in  requiring  that  only  laboratory  or  project  directors  request  reports  from 
another  facility.  Written  agreements  had  to  be  formulated  with  each 
facility  as  to  what  it  could  provide  to  others.  But  by  the  time  this  took 
effect  in  1943,  most  scientists  already  knew,  in  a general  way,  who  was 
working  on  the  project  and  what  each  laboratory  might  discover.  It  was 
a matter  of  getting  around  the  paperwork  to  obtain  information. 

The  military,  then,  did  not  change  the  existing  academic  structure  set 
in  place  by  Bush  and  the  academics;  it  merely  added  procedures  and 
requirements  alongside  the  other  structure.  In  most  cases  when  security 
was  lifted,  what  was  left  was  an  academically-styled  unit  or  laboratory. 

Just  as  security  challenged  the  academic  administration  of  research, 
financial  control  also  became  an  important  issue  in  research  administra- 
tion. Each  of  the  wartime  national  organizations  — NDRC,  the  OSRD, 
and  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  — adopted  a financial  management 
device  known  as  a contract,  a mechanism  that  essentially  redefined  the 
relationship  between  government  and  the  academe.  Unlike  security, 
which  was  by  and  large  a temporary  measure  that  affected  primarily  the 
administration  of  a wartime  laboratory,  the  contract  actually  changed  the 
nature  of  academic  research  administration  itself. 

Contractual  arrangements  developed  out  of  a longtime  and  somewhat 
ambivalent  relationship  between  scientists  and  the  federal  government. 
The  academic  scientist,  particularly  in  the  nonagricultural  disciplines, 
generally  taught  courses  while  completing  research  and  scholarship  at 
his  or  her  own  expense  as  a part  of  the  teaching  appointment.  Little 
governmental  support  of  academic  science  developed  before  World  War 
II,  except  some  attempts  at  supporting  application-oriented  research  that 
would  have  short-term  benefits  to  a particular  segment  of  society  (e.g., 
that  provided  by  agricultural  support  or  public  health  research)  (Dupree 
1957,  Greenburg  1967). 

By  the  1930s,  some  of  the  barriers  to  government  funding  were 
changed  by  a complicated  set  of  circumstances.  The  financial  situation, 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  Depression,  eroded  many  university  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  private  foundations  that  had  supported 
scientific  research  through  the  1920s.  By  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
the  transition  to  large  group  research,  coupled  with  the  advent  of  more 
sophisticated  and  expensive  research  equipment,  and  the  need  for  large 
infusions  of  money  to  make  new  scientific  discoveries  in  fields  like 
nuclear  physics,  had  caused  scientists  to  begin  to  make  overtures  to  the 
government  for  funding  scientific  research  (Greenburg  1967,  Dupree 
1957). 
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When  the  National  Defense  Research  Council  (NDRC)  and  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (OSRD)  were  established,  they 
did  not  create  their  own  laboratories  to  support  scientific  efforts,  but 
they  decided  to  support  research  through  existing  laboratories,  mostly  in 
educational  institutions.  The  idea  was  certainly  novel,  since  during  the 
last  war  scientists  had  most  often  worked  in  uniform  at  makeshift 
laboratories  away  from  their  home  institutions.  This  new  approach 
though  necessitated  some  way  to  register  the  govemment/academic 
relationship,  thus  the  NDRC  looked  at  the  contract  as  a device  to  cement 
that  relationship  with  academic  laboratories  (Bush  1970). 

When  Bush  looked  around  for  a structure  to  administer  NDRC 
research,  contracts  were  fairly  common.  However,  they  were  most  often 
military  procurement  devices  so  fraught  with  requirements  and  special 
safeguards  that  they  would  not  work  with  universities,  which  were  free 
of  such  rigid  controls.  When  Bush  originally  developed  the  plan  for  the 
NDRC  organizational  structure,  he  made  a decision  to  split  the  actual 
research  areas  from  the  business  side  of  the  agency,  under  the  assump- 
tion that  once  work  started,  the  scientist  need  not  worry  about  financial 
regulations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Patent  Office  or  the 
other  bureaucratic  agencies  that  were  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  research.  He  chose  Irvin  Stewart,  a lawyer  who  had  been  a member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  to  oversee  the  administration 
of  contracts  (Stewart  1948,  Bush  1970). 

The  contract  form  adopted  on  August  29, 1940,  contained  two  charac- 
teristics: work  at  the  home  laboratory  and  complete  flexibility  in  the 
research  plan  of  attack.  The  performance  clause,  the  key  to  the  new 
contract,  was  an  exercise  in  simplicity,  in  that  the  contractor  would 
conduct  studies  on  a given  topic  and  make  a final  report  on  a specified 
date.  No  details  were  provided  as  to  how  the  work  must  be  performed 
(Stewart  1948). 

Another  departure  from  past  contracting  procedures  required  contract 
negotiation  with  the  investigator's  institution,  not  the  individual  re- 
searcher. This  legal  precedent  freed  the  researcher  to  do  the  work  while 
protecting  the  institution  from  cost  overruns.  To  provide  further  safe- 
guards, the  contract  was  written  on  a no  cost  basis  to  the  institution,  plus 
an  overhead  recovery,  or  administrative  charge,  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
wages  and  salaries  to  cover  the  institution's  cost  in  providing  research 
facilities  (Stewart  1948,  Stewart  1942). 

Establishing  research  administration  at  the  institutional  level  also 
involved  splitting  the  functions  of  business  and  research.  NDRC  and 
then  OSRD  assigned  each  institution  receiving  a contract  both  a research 
officer  and  a business  or  contracting  officer.  Likewise,  the  institution 
receiving  a contract  was  expected  to  assign  someone  to  handle  business 
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affairs  for  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  principal  investigator  already 
chosen  by  OSRD  to  handle  research.  This  important  division  became  a 
characteristic  of  the  wartime  research,  but  it  also  continued  as  govern- 
ment relations  with  universities  continued  to  grow  after  the  war.  It  is  still 
a common  characteristic  of  academic  research  administration  (Lomask 
1975). 

The  Manhattan  District  followed  the  policies  of  OSRD  and  NDRC  in 
the  contracting  area.  It  used  the  cost  plus  overhead  basis  for  all  its 
academic  research  program  contracts.  Payment  for  work  completed 
continued  by  a reimbursement  system  just  as  it  had  under  OSRD. 
However,  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  required  each  contractor  to 
submit  a voucher  to  its  assigned  area  office  first,  where  a preliminary 
audit  would  be  conducted  before  the  request  for  reimbursement  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  District  headquarters  (Manhattan  Project,  Book  IV, 
Volume  2, 1977). 

The  University  of  Chicago's  Metallurgical  Laboratory  negotiated  the 
first  contract  with  Iowa  State  College,  actually  a subcontract  from  its 
own  OSRD  Contract  No.  OEMsr-410  in  February  1942  for  $30,000,  to  last 
until  July  1942  to  conduct  experimental  studies  on  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical  aspects  of  uranium  and  related  materials.  In  the  summer  of 
1942,  the  OSRD  directly  negotiated  a separate  contract  (No.  OEMsr-433) 
with  Iowa  State  College  for  experimental  studies  of  tube  alloy  and  for 
experimental  chemical  and  metallurgical  studies  in  building  a power 
plant.  In  late  November  1942,  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  took  over 
OEMsr-410,  changing  its  status  to  a production  or  supply  contract  and 
continuing  it  as  Contract  No.  W-7405-eng-7  until  termination  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1945.  OEMsr-433  transferred  to  the  Manhattan  District  as  Con- 
tract No.  W-7405-eng-82  on  May  1, 1943,  when  most  other  OSRD  con- 
tracts were  placed  under  district  control.  That  contract,  with  some 
modifications,  is  the  present  contract  with  which  the  Ames  Laboratory 
continues  its  work  through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Energy  (Manhattan 
Engineer  District  1947,  Fulmer  1947). 

The  contract,  then,  encouraged  universities  to  participate  in  defense 
work  because  of  the  benefits  incurred  doing  government  research, 
without  experiencing  many  of  the  administrative  problems  that  had 
previously  plagued  agency-supported  research.  At  first,  the  contract  was 
flexible,  open  ended  and  did  not  prescribe  the  work  needed.  Those 
principles  laid  down  by  NDRC  and  OSRD  were  in  line  with  basic  goals 
and  principles  of  academic  management  techniques.  The  contract  also 
allowed  administration  of  research  to  be  split  from  the  actual  work  of 
research,  and  that  appeased  the  scientists  involved.  It  satisfied  the 
educational  institutions  because  they  were  to  be  reimbursed  at  cost,  plus 
an  administrative  fee  for  providing  fecilities  and  other  necessities  to 
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enable  the  scientists  to  undertake  the  necessary  work  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  financial  situation  of  the  institution. 

The  contract  helped  cement  the  relationship  between  the  academic 
world  and  government  in  ways  that  heretofore  had  been  unknown.  The 
contract  remained  the  primary  way  of  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment until  the  National  Science  Foundation  was  created  in  1950.  At  that 
timey  the  nonmilitary  agencies  like  the  National  Science  Foundation 
began  to  develop  what  they  called  a new  mechanism  to  control  scientific 
research.  However,  if  one  looks  closely  at  the  grant,  it  was  first  and 
foremost  a flexible  contract.  It  had  all  the  characteristics  of  Bush's  earlier 
device:  nonlimiting  in  its  geographical  applications,  supporting  project 
research  with  no  prescribed  formula  except  the  demand  of  a report  at 
project's  end,  the  award  of  the  funds  to  the  institution  rather  than  the 
individual  and  fiscal  as  well  as  research  responsibility  demanded  from 
the  institution.  The  contract  then — first  a wartime  fiscal  device — grew  to 
be  the  controlling  device  for  most  research  administration  after  the  war. 
It  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  academic  world  and  the  govern- 
ment built  a long  term  relationship,  a relationship  that  appeared  to 
benefit  both  parties  mutually. 

The  Manhattan  Engineer  District  represented  itself  as  a typical  mili- 
tary organization.  In  my  research  though,  I have  seen  no  evidence  that 
the  District  successfully  applied  that  military  management  style  to 
laboratories  like  Iowa  State  College's,  except  possibly  in  the  area  of 
security.  Each  of  the  areas,  including  security,  had  already  been  ad- 
dressed before  the  Manhattan  District  took  control  of  the  project,  and  in 
most  cases,  the  organization  and  administration  of  these  areas  remained 
essentially  academic  in  management  style.  The  Ames  laboratory,  even 
under  the  Manhattan  District,  ran  its  organization  by  committee,  as 
exhibited  by  group  leaders  meetings  every  Saturday  both  to  discuss 
results  and  plan  for  next  week's  activity.  The  sessions  employed  an 
academic  style  in  which  everyone  participated  and  added  to  the  group. 

If  a military  style  triumphed  at  all  under  the  Manhattan  District,  it  was 
in  security  control.  The  extreme  need  for  adequate  security  wielded  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  academic  laboratories.  That  desire  for  security  was 
built  into  the  civilian  organization  that  first  ran  the  project,  even  though 
it  did  not  apply  the  concept  as  vigorously  as  did  the  Manhattan  District. 
For  example,  Vannevar  Bush,  not  the  Manhattan  District,  applied  the 
concept  of  compartmentalization  first,  although  Groves  certainly  ex- 
tended the  concept  to  its  ultimate  limits.  Because  of  the  militarily- 
imposed  secrecy  requirements,  the  Ames  Project  remained  isolated  from 
the  other  installations,  and  this  isolation  probably  meant  that,  to  an 
extent,  ho  one  knew  when  duplication  was  going  on  between  this 
laboratory  and  others.  Personnel  were  also  not  as  free  to  travel  to 
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other  installations,  so  later  in  the  war,  the  group  at  Ames  knew  less  of 
what  was  transpiring  at  Los  Alamos  or  Hanford  than  at  Chicago.  Early 
in  the  project,  there  was  a great  deal  of  interaction  between  the  labora- 
tory and  other  facilities,  partly  because  Spedding  was  more  involved  at  a 
central  facility  early  in  the  war.  He  became  somewhat  isolated  from 
Chicago  when  Ames  demanded  his  full  attention.  By  that  time.  Groves 
moved  the  bulk  of  the  activity  to  the  secret,  well-guarded  sites  at  Los 
Alamos,  Hanford,  and  Clinton.  Even  Chicago  was  out  of  the  loop  for 
what  was  going  on  at  the  secret  facilities. 

The  strict  requirements  for  secrecy,  though,  did  not  ultimately  affect 
the  academic  style  of  management  at  the  Ames  because  the  laboratory's 
organizational  structure  had  been  established  long  before  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  took  over  the  contracts.  The  Manhattan  District  did 
send  security  personnel  as  well  as  financial  and  safety  advisors  to  Ames, 
but  these  personnel  were  essentially  placed  there  to  see  that  work  was 
completed  on  time.  They  conducted  safety  and  security  inspections  and' 
reported  those  back  to  District  headquarters,  but  they  must  have  had 
little  effect  on  the  day-to-day  operation  becuase  the  research  scientists 
barely  knew  thses  men  and  women  were  around.  No  reports  remain  of 
their  activities  in  the  files  at  Ames,  and  most  of  the  scientists  were  never 
sure  what  they  were  there  to  do. 

Contracting  certainly  influenced  the  direction  of  research  in  the  Ames 
Project.  However,  it  was  not  the  Manhattan  District  that  placed  the  basic 
tenants  of  contracting — flexibility,  institutional  responsibility  and 
control,  fiscal  accountability,  no  cost/ no  profit  terms — in  place.  Those 
characteristics,  by  and  large  complementary  to  academic  management 
styles,  were  developed  by  the  OSRD  and  NDRC,  both  civilian, 
academic-type  organizations.  The  Manhattan  District  continued  contract 
ing  under  much  the  same  system,  although  it  often  added  more  account- 
ability or  stricter  controls  on  the  laboratories. 

However,  the  changes  did  not  originate  purely  out  of  military  style 
management  techniques  employed  by  the  Manhattan  District.  In  almost 
every  case,  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Manhattan  District  had 
their  origin  in  the  academic,  civilian  agencies  that  preceded  it.  Finally, 
even  the  Manhattan  District  itself  came  under  the  control  of  an  academic 
management  structure,  the  Military  Policy  Committee,  which  actually 
made  final  decisions  on  every  activity  that  the  District  undertook — the 
final  irony  and  certainly  the  ultimate  victory  for  the  academic  manage- 
ment style. 
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"We're  Czechs; 
We're  Americans": 
A Rural  Ethnic 
Community  in 
World  War  Two 


Elizabeth  Anne  Yeager 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


he  manifestations  of  "total  war"’  in  society  during  World  War 
Two  have  been  widely  observed  and  discussed,  including 
tel  those  with  implications  for  educational  institutions.^  Lowe's 
introductory  essay  in  Education  and  the  Second  World  War: 
Studies  in  Schooling  and  Social  Change  calls  attention  to  the  two  great 
strains  placed  on  schools  during  that  era:  the  responsibility  to  supply  a 
skilled,  "modern"  labor  force  adaptable  to  the  technological  demands  of 
war,  and  the  duty  to  transmit  and  reinforce  the  national  values  that  were 
at  stake  in  support  of  the  war  effort.  "There  is  a very  real  sense,"  Lowe 
asserts,  "in  which  education  itself  became  mobilized  during  the  Second 
World  War".  Lowe  argues  that  commitment  to  a world  war  meant  "a 
major  reconsideration  of  the  purposes  and  ends  of  education."  In  par- 
ticular, Andrew  Spaull  notes  the  importance  of  "informed  discussion  of 
the  efficacy  of  secondary  school  curriculum  modification  during  war- 
time" and  of  the  "tried  and  true  sources  for  inculcating  a war  effort  spirit 
in  schools,"  such  as  school  publications,  drives,  and  conservation  ef- 
forts.^ 

A likely  question  for  each  American  community  during  the  war  was 
whether  it  was  more  important  to  direct  students  to  war  tasks  they  could 
perform  while  in  school  or  systematically  to  prepare  students  for  assum- 
ing their  patriotic  duties  upon  graduation.  Many  American  schools 
experienced  the  strains  described  by  Lowe  and  responded  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  wartime  changes  in  typically 
"American"  urban  settings."’ 
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O.L.  Davis  Jr.  argues  that  “over  half  a century  of  neglect  has  left  us 
with  little  understanding... of  the  nation's  wartime  curriculum."  What 
curriculum  responses  were  there  "to  the  immense  pressures  occasioned 
by  the  war"?  Were  the  responses  "symbolic  or  practical,"  "substantial  or 
trivial"?  What  were  the  differences  between  wartime  rhetoric  and  the 
reality  of  school  practice,  and  what  special  problems  did  wartime  schools 
face?  Under  what  conditions  did  the  curriculum  «of  change?-"* 

In  particular,  Davis  calls  for  "studies  that  focus  on  the  varieties  of 
schooling  in  individual  communities  of  different  sizes  and  social  compo- 
sitions" and  an  understanding  of  "the  many  tacit  offerings  of  the  war- 
time school.  Such  studies  may  be  able  to  shed  light  on  the  responses  of 
different  types  of  communities  to  the  issues  raised  by  Spaull  and  Davis, 
on  "concerns  for  community  and  national  affiliation  during  wartime, 

(and  on)  a more  complete  portrayal  of  the  wartime  curriculum."  Oral 
histories,  Davis  asserts,  may  be  particularly  useful  in  this  regard. 

This  paper  raises  the  issue  of  the  effects  of  "total  war"  within  the 
context  of  rural  American  life.  More  specifically,  in  calling  for  greater 
attention  to  schooling  in  American  ethnic  communities,  it  examines  a 
rural,  ethnic  enclave:  an  ethnic  Czech  community  in  Williamson  County, 
Texas.  According  to  Anne  Pater,  "the  effects  of  the  war  were  felt  espe- 
cially in  the  small  rural  communities  around  the  United  States"  because 
of  their  lack  of  resources  and  already  difficult  school  conditions  that  the 
war  simply  exacerbated.^  But  furthermore,  what  is  the  special  nature  of  a 
rural  immigrant  community  during  wartime?  How  did  schools  in  this 
type  of  community  respond  to  the  patriotic  demands  of  total  war? 

This  paper  reports  the  examination  of  community  and  school  partici- 
pation by  members  of  this  Czech  enclave  in  the  demands  of  war  in  their 
adopted  homeland  — a war  that  also  involved  the  brutalization  of  their 
motherland.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  community's  high 
school  and  its  activities,  to  the  importance  of  Czech  identity  in  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  and  to  the  nature  of  a rural  perspective  on  the  war, 
especially  the  efficacy  of  certain  types  of  wartime  activities  for  a rela- 
tively poor  population. 

Immigrants  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  began  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  in  the  mid-1800s  and  gradually  moved  up  along  the 
Blackland  Prairie  Soil  region  that  stretched  north  to  Dallas.  Texas  Czechs 
apparently  "learned  to  identify  with  Texas  regionalism,  a powerful, 
romantic  identity  that  was  uncharacteristic  of  most  other 
Czech- Americans."^  According  to  many  accounts  in  fact,  Czechs  in  Texas 
apparently  became  Americanized  to  the  extent  that  they  took  to  heart  the 
American  values  of  individual  identity  and  free  enterprise.  Most  worked 
on  small  farms  that  they  owned  while  maintaining  strong  all-Czech 
communities,  unique  traditions,  and  mutual  aid  societies.®  The  common 
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expression,  “we're  Czechs;  they're  Americans"  denoted  both  a sense  of 
superiority  to  white  English-speaking  neighbors  and  a "privileged," 
distinctive  cultural  heritage.  In  most  Czech  communities,  the  immigrants 
preserved  their  heritage  and  language  through  both  parochial  and  public 
school  curricula,  church  activities,  and  in  Granger,  also  through  the 
continuing  publication  of  a Czech-language  newspaper.^  The  residents  of 
these  communities  for  years  "spoke  only  the  Czech  language,  most  were 
Roman  Catholic,  and  they  were  clannish... They  considered  themselves 
nasinec  ("our  people"). ..Anyone  else  was  an  Amerikan.''^^ 

Still,  one  observer  in  1946  wrote  that  the  Texas  Czechs'  unity  "has 
been  cultural  rather  than  nationalistic."”  Another  commented  that  "the 
loyalty  of  (Czechs)  cannot  be  questioned.  They  have  never  formed 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  government  of  their 
adopted  country,  nor  have  they  hesitated  to  take  up  arms  for... their  new 
country."'^  Even  as  early  as  1855,  a pioneer  wrote  to  relatives  back  home 
that  "the  Czechs  did  not  come  to  Texas  to  establish  institutions  which 
would  have  a tendency  to  slow  down  the  process  of 
Americanization. ..they  want  to  become  one  of  them,  by  attending  the 
same  schools  and  by  helping  to  develop  and  support  such  institutions."” 
Newly-arrived  Czechs  tended  to  build  a community  school  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  establish  reading  clubs  and  newspapers  to  satisfy  their 
educational  needs.”  Reverend  R.D.  Miller,  in  the  Bohemian  Review,  wrote 
in  1917:  "(Czechs)  are  among  the  most  progressive  of  our  new  citizens. 
They  have  an  intense  love  of  liberty  which  makes  them  most  apprecia- 
tive of  all  that  America  stands  for.. .They  have  not  been  satisfied  to  do 
only  the  things  that  were  expected  of  them  as  adopted  children  of 
America  - they  have  gone  farther  (sic)... to  show  a spirit  of  sacrifice 
greater  than  that."”  Skrivanek  called  attention  to  "(their)  love  of 
freedom... best  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Dominik  Naplava,  a Houston 
boy,  who  was  the  first  Texan  killed  in  the  First  World  War."” 

By  the  late  19th  century  Granger,  located  in  northeast  Williamson 
County  at  the  junction  of  the  Houston  and  San  Antonio  branches  of  the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  had  grown  into  a small  farming 
community,  whose  Czech  population  remained  predominantly 
Moravian.  Czech  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  estab- 
lished there  by  1880  and  a common  public  school  by  1887.”  By  1925, 
Granger  High  School  was  established  in  a new  building  designed  to 
accommodate  grades  nine  through  twelve.” In  1932,  the  lone  public 
school  was  declared  an  independent  district  by  the  state  legislature.” 
English  was  the  official  public-school  language  there,  although  Czech 
classes  continued  to  be  offered  through  1942.  At  the  onset  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Granger  had  a population  of  1,723  (seventy-five  percent  of 
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whom  were  Czech,  according  to  several  residents)  six  churches,  and  fifty 
businesses.^® 

Two  days  after  the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Japan,  the  Granger  school 
board  voted  to  allocate  twenty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a "radio 
phonograph"  from  an  R.E.  Marek.^’  Several  participants  in  oral  inter- 
views remembered  school  assemblies  during  the  war,  at  which  they 
listened  to  President  Roosevelt's  speeches. From  an  examination  of  the 
Granger  school  board  minutes  and  from  the  recollections  of  several 
interviewees,  the  purchase  of  this  radio  phonograph  appears  to  be  the 
only  war-related  financial  innovation  specifically  targeted  for  the  school. 
Other  suggestions  of  a world  war  in  the  board  minutes  were  the  hiring 
of  substitute  teachers,  including  several  married  women  who  agreed  to 
resign  upon  their  husbands'  discharge  from  military  service,  and  a vote 
to  allow  the  school  band  to  use  a school  bus  for  travel  to  a nearby 
hospital  to  entertain  wounded  soldiers.^® 

No  formal  attempts  at  wartime  curricular  modification  through 
budgetary  means  can  be  discerned  from  board  actions  taken  during  the 
wartime  period.  Vocational  aid  monies  (all  devoted  exclusively  to 
vocational  agriculture  in  Granger)  from  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments for  the  Granger  Independent  School  District  decreased  from  the 
pre-war  years,  a possible  indication  that  the  federal  government  had  no 
particular  industrial  requirements  or  expectations  for  Granger,  and  that 
vocational  education  monies  were  needed  elsewhere.  However,  spend- 
ing for  school  athletic  programs  and  band  supplies  increased  during  the 
war.  School  board  minutes  reveal  the  approval  of  bank  loans  for  athletic 
uniforms,  equipment,  and  renovation  of  the  school  gym.  Finally,  no 
record  of  formal  discussion  or  actions  taken  on  the  modification  of  any 
aspect  of  the  high  school's  course  offerings  are  recorded.^"* 

In  fact,  only  one  curricular  change  is  remembered  by  students  who 
attended  Granger  High  during  the  war.  Czech  language  courses  were 
dropped  from  the  scheduled  offerings  in  1942  because  the  instructor 
moved  from  the  community;  school  officials  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  find  a replacement  teacher.  former  student  has 

recalled  other  types  of  changes  in  curricular  form  or  content.  Georgie 
Ann  (Kocurek)  Chamberlain,  who  graduated  in  1944,  stated  emphati- 
cally that  "teachers  did  not  teach  the  war... they  stuck  to  their 
subjects... they  didn't  like  to  talk  about  it.. .they  tried  to  make  you  focus 
on  the  subject  (because)  you  heard  enough  on  the  news  and  on  the 
street...they  kept  things  as  calm  as  possible  for  the  kids  (with  a philoso- 
phy of)  let  s not  disrupt  class."'  She  added,  "We  were  not  that  curious 
Ubout  the  war);  we  were  frightened... we  didn't  understand  it."  She  also 
recalled  that  the  husband  of  one  of  her  teachers  died  in  combat,  but 
"things  didn't  slack  off  just  because  (of  this). ..we  didn't  dwell  on  it...she 
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didn't  talk  about  her  feelings  about  the  war  because  we  were  just  chil- 
dren." 

Dan  Gaida  recalled  the  occasional  discussion  of  current  events  in  his 
classes.  However,  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  comments  illustrate  how  the 
viability  of  such  discussions  likely  was  limited.  She  said  that  many 
people  got  most  of  their  war  news  "from  the  streets"  and  from  their 
families,  not  from  school.  "The  news  inNasinec  was  so  old. ..it  wasn't 
useful.. .we  didn't  take  the  Austin  (Texas)  paper.. .no  one  in  town  could 
afford  the  newspaper,  and  there  was  no  delivery... maybe  a few  got  it  in 
the  mail.. .there  wasn't  anything  in  the  (school)  library  either."^'’ 

Most  war-related  activities  at  Granger  High  seemed  to  have  been 
confined  within  weekly  school  assemblies,  which  were  standard,  major 
school  events  both  before  and  during  the  war.  All  respondents  remem- 
bered the  assemblies  for  listening  to  Roosevelt's  broadcast  speeches, 
learning  air  raid  procedures,  praying  for  the  soldiers,  saying  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  and  hearing  updates  on  major  developments  in  the  war  - 
"very  patriotic  and  religious,"  according  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  assemblies  often  stressed  the  usual  topics  of 
school  rules  and  business  the  administration  wanted  to  discuss.  Some  of 
the  assemblies  became  very  emotional,  as  when  a Granger  High  English 
teacher's  son  died  in  combat  and  the  school  held  a memorial  ceremony 
for  him.^^ 

In  September  1941,  the  Texas  Department  of  Education  issued  a call 
for  the  public  schools  to  participate  in  "School  Defense  Week,"  a call  that 
was  reissued  more  emphatically  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.^®  All 
interviewees  recalled  the  various  "patriotic"  drives  that  took  place  for 
paper,  scrap  iron,  and,  especially,  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds.  The 
state's  Department  of  Education  suggested  that  schools  direct  their 
efforts  toward  stamp  purchases  in  every  classroom,  at  athletic  events, 
and  in  school  contests,  and  it  encouraged  children  to  "discontinue 
attendance  at  picture  shows"  in  order  to  save  money  for  defense 
stamps.^^  However,  three  interviewees  pointed  out  that  a dime  (which 
bought  one  stamp  towards  filling  an  $18.75  booklet  needed  to  buy  a 
bond)  was  "hard  to  come  by... we  were  lucky  to  get  a dime  or  quarter  to 
go  to  the  movies;"  none  remembered  filling  up  a single  booklet.^”  Ac- 
cording to  these  former  students,  the  choice  between  using  their  spend- 
ing money  either  on  the  savings  stamps  or  the  movies  was  an  easy  one  to 
make:  "We  went  to  see  the  newsreels  and  comedies  every  chance  we 
got."^’ 

The  respondents  did  not,  however,  remember  whether  the  war-related 
drives  originated  at  school  or  in  the  community.  Neither  did  they  recall 
the  origins  of  drives  to  send  care  packages  and  cookie  boxes  to  soldiers 
stationed  overseas.  Several  noted  that  they  sometimes  wrote  letters  to 
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soldiers  as  part  of  their  English  classwork,  but  apparently  no  "official" 
school  publications  were  produced  during  the  war  years.  The  main 
efforts  to  send  soldiers  news  about  Granger  originated  with  a group  of 
women  from  the  Czech  Brethren  Church.  These  women  regularly 
compiled  a newsletter  for  local  servicemen.^^ 

Three  interviewees  talked  extensively  of  the  significance  of  their  Czech 
identity  in  their  participation  in  war-related  activities.  Mr.  Martinets 
asserted  that  during  the  war,  "people  felt  a connection  with 
Czechoslovakia.. .what  happened  to  the  Czechs  was  partly  a reason  for 
people  here  to  support  the  war  and  to  have  a great  patriotic 
attitude.. .nobody  was  really  disgruntled;  everyone  was  together."^^  Mrs. 
Mikulencak  remembered  her  friends  and  family  saying  that  "England 
had  sold  out  Czechoslovakia"  and  that  she  had  nightmares  of  "the 
Gestapo  knocking  on  the  door"  as  they  had  done  to  innocent  people 
"over  there."  Mrs.  Chamberlain  recalled  her  mother  "crying  every  day" 
over  her  friends  and  relatives  in  Czechoslovakia  and  "living  in  fear" 
her  contacts  through  the  mail  were  cut  off  because  of  wartime 
censorship.  "We  didn't  understand,"  she  explained.  "Td  say  to  my 
mother.  So  what?  It's  not  here.  We're  not  suffering'... only  after  the  war 
did  I hear  of  the  total  suffering  there... I did  know  about  Lidice^ from  the 
streets  and  from  my  family,  but  there  was  never  much  information  at 
school  on  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia." 

All  three  recalled  taking  Czech  language  classes  at  Granger  High 
School  until  the  Czech  instructor  left  in  1942.  Some  remembered  writing 
penpals  and  relatives  in  pre-war  Czechoslovakia  in  class  until  wartime 
conditions  made  this  activity  fruitless.  Nevertheless,  most  of  their 
memories  of  activities  that  nurtured  their  Czech  heritage  derived  from 
church,  not  school,  sponsorship.  Most  notably,  their  most  vivid  memo- 
ries of  their  cultural  education  and  of  identification  with  the  plight  of 
Czechoslovakia  derived  from  their  Catholic  priest.  Father  John  Vanicek, 
who  was  originally  from  Prague.  "He  really  gave  us  the  love  of  the 
motherland,"  Mrs.  Mikulencak  explained,  "teaching  us  the  Czech 
national  anthem,  giving  sermons,  saying  masses,  and  exhorting  us  to 
pray  for  our  people  over  there."  Mrs.  Chamberlain  recalled  that  she  and 
many  other  local  young  people  took  Bible  classes  throughout  high  school 
from  Father  Vanicek,  "in  English  and  in  Czech,"  every  Friday  at  the 
church.  Mr.  Martinets  remarked  that  the  church  "made  us  very 
Czech.. .we  were  'indoctrinated'  by  its  influence." 

An  awareness  of  Czech  identity  also  made  some  of  those  interviewed 
more  aware  of  their  differences  vis-a-vis  other  communities  during  the 
war,  but  respondents  had  varying  interpretations  of  those  differences. 

Mr.  Martinets  recalled  long-held  prejudices  of  "Anglo  rednecks"  in  the 
town;  his  grandfather's  store  had  been  torched  in  the  early  1900s.  Rail- 
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road  tracks  in  Granger,  he  said,  for  many  years  separated  Anglos  and 
Czechs  "like  the  Berlin  Wall."  Yet  he  emphasized  that  ethnic  tensions 
eased  during  the  war:  "You  were  close  together... everyone  tried  to  keep 
their  chin  up." 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  also  remembered  living  on  "the  other  side  of  the 
tracks"  from  the  "Amerikans"  but  noted  no  particularly  hostilities 
arising  from  that  arrangement:  "You  really  associated  with  who  you 
were,  whether  black,  Mexican,  or  white."  However,  she  also  had  recol- 
lections of  "even  more  hatred  of  Germans  during  the  war  because  of 
what  Hitler  had  done.. .but  it  was  just  talk,  no  fights.. .just  private  feelings 
that  were  maybe  irrational,  but  Czechs  didn't  trust  the  Germans."  Her 
father,  who  had  fought  in  the  First  World  War,  disliked  her  dating  boys 
of  German  descent:  "Why  not  a Czech  and  a Catholic?"  No  one  recalled 
any  overt  manifestations  of  prejudice  in  the  community  or  discussions  of 
this  issue  at  Granger  High  School  during  the  war  years. 

Conclusions 

One  interpretation  of  these  accounts,  with  implications  for  a di- 
chotomy of  different  types  of  wartime  participation,  is  that  farming 
communities  were  more  a part  of  the  "rhetorical"  rather  than  the  "ac- 
tual" machinery  of  war  because  they  had  no  viable  role  in  industrializa- 
tion. In  rhetoric  and  in  fact,  Texas  was  on  the  road  to  industrial  develop- 
ment at  the  onset  of  war.  On  September  15, 1940,  Governor  W.  Lee 
O'Daniel  preached  the  gospel  of  industrial  progress  in  his  radio  address, 
proclaiming  that  agricultural  and  livestock  pursuits  were  "not  the  way  to 
bring  prosperity  to  Texas"  and  that  every  local  community,  including  its 
schools,  must  "mobilize"  immediately  to  form  "industrialization  com- 
mittees" to  meet  the  demands  of  world  war.^^  Indeed,  in  the  dozen  or  so 
years  prior  to  the  war,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  and 
the  number  of  people  working  in  nonagricultural  occupations  in  Texas 
were  increasing  apace.  The  war  greatly  accelerated  this  growth,^^  espe- 
cially with  the  prospect  of  new  air  bases,  airfields,  and  over  $16  million 
worth  of  defense  contracts  and  awards  to  Texas  business  and  industry.^^ 

"Total"  war  is  not  the  appropriate  characterization  of  the  Granger 
High  experience  in  World  War  Two  if  indeed  it  "spares  no  established 
thing  in  mobilizing  people  and  resources"  and  "is  a threat  to  institu- 
tions." Expectations  and  resources  simply  were  different  for  rural 
American  communities  like  Granger.  The  pre-induction  needs  of  the 
military  forces  apparently  were  not  addressed  in  Granger  as  they  were  in 
more  "urban"  settings  in  terms  of  courses  recommended  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Education  in,  for  example,  electrical  and  radio  fundamen- 
tals, aviation,  aeronautics,  advanced  mathematics,  or  special  physical 
training.^ 
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Furthermore,  Sitton  and  Rowold  imply  a certain  neglect  of  rural 
schools  and  communities  during  the  war.  In  the  1940s,  the  war  diverted 
resources  from  many  public  schools  and  channeled  them  into  the  war 
effort;  by  1945,  Texas  schools  "had  not  been  a priority  of  its  citizenry  for 
more  than  a decade."  In  1936,  eighty-four  percent  of  Texas  schools  were 
rural.  Sitton  and  Rowold  suggest  that  schools  in  urban  areas,  with  their 
burgeoning  populations  and  industries,  were  the  primary  focus  of  state 
education  reformers  who  promoted  school  consolidation  in  these  areas, 
offering  financial  "incentives"  and  sometimes  utilizing  coercion  to  draw 
schools  into  consolidated  systems.  Many  rural  communities  remained 
uncooperative  throughout  the  war  years  because,  according  to  Sitton 
and  Rowold,  they  feared  that  their  communities  would  disappear 
without  a local  school  to  hold  them  together. 

The  "community  fabric"  in  Granger  was  such  that  differentiation 
between  school  and  community  activities  was  often  difficult  for 
interviewees  to  untangle.  The  school's  activities  all  seemed  to  be  in  the 
realm  of  symbolic  display  — assemblies,  paper  drives,  coupons  — and 
keeping  up  morale  through  band  and  sports.  Such  activities  fall  under 
the  heading  of  Spaull's  "tried  and  true  sources"  of  war  spirit,  or  Lowe's 
"values  transmission"  responsibility  of  wartime  schools.  The  extent  to 
which  students  and  the  community  in  general  could  fully  participate 
even  in  some  of  these  activities  is  questionable  because  of  their  relative 
poverty;  therefore,  drives  and  coupons  were  predominantly  symbolic. 

All  respondents  mentioned  their  lack  of  disposable  income  and  their 
preference  to  go  to  the  movies  when  they  did  have  pocket  change.  Since 
hardly  anyone  subscribed  to  any  newspaper  but  Nasinec,  paper  drives 
likely  yielded  little.  In  general,  the  symbolic  support  of  the  war  through 
communication  with  hometown  soldiers  and  manifestations  of  Czech 
identity  seem  to  be  the  strongest  forms  of  participation;  these  "tangibles" 
directly  related  to  daily  life  in  Granger.  However,  these  appear  to  have 
had  less  to  do  with  school  activities  and  more  to  do  with  church  and 
community  leadership. 

The  story  of  education  during  World  War  Two  must  be  grounded  in 
specific  communities.  In  rural  American  communities  of  the  1940s,  the 
difference  between  school  and  community  life  often  may  not  be  discern- 
ible and  in  a variety  of  situations  — not  just  in  times  of  "national  emer- 
gency." At  Granger  High  School,  at  least,  the  war  did  not  seem  to  affect 
"preexisting  or  newly-created  institutions"  or  "the  modification  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  to  meet  wartime  needs,"  nor  did  there  seem  to  be 
high  community  expectations  that  the  school  and  the  students  would  be 
"an  integral  part  of  the  war  effort.'"”  Perhaps  for  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions the  small  community  had  for  itself,  its  responses  to  the  war  were 
appropriate  and  sufficient:  attending  to  the  morale  of  their  neighbors 
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away  at  war,  participating  in  commonplace  religious  ritual,  and  remem- 
bering of  the  motherland.  Because  these  sentiments  probably  were 
addressed  adequately  at  home  and  in  church,  school  activities  would 
have  been  merely  redundant.  Certainly,  residents  of  Granger  made 
sacrifices  and  worked  together  for  a national  goal.  Their  sacrifices  were 
necessarily  small  and  symbolic,  and  their  involvement  in  "national 
goals"  stemmed  in  some  large  part  from  their  involvement  in  a 
closely-knit  immigrant  enclave. 
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Women  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education: 

Mary  C.  Schiltz,  Ph.D. 

Collective  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

Biography  of  Three  Members 
in  the  Early  Twentieth  Century 


twentieth  century  was  a period  in  which 
spirit  of  progressivism  was  expanding  on  many  fronts, 
lift]  One  intersection  of  two  streams  of  progressivism  - in  political 
life  and  in  education  --  lay  in  the  composition  of 
boards  of  education.  Reformers  sought  to  reduce  the  size  of  boards  of 
education  so  that  they  could  "function  in  ways  similar  to  business 
boards  of  directors"  (Button  & Provenzo,  1983).  Along  with  reduction  in 
size  often  came  a shift  in  their  composition.  In  a move  which  paralleled 
the  growing  emphasis  on  civil  service  reform,  school  board  members 
were  less  likely  to  be  selected  as  representatives  of  specific  neighbor- 
hoods or  interest  groups  and  more  apt  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  busi- 
nessmen who  sought  to  bring  to  education  the  methods  of  hierarchy, 
economy,  standardization  and  organization  which  were  currently 
revolutionizing  American  industry. 

In  Chicago,  for  one  brief  period  between  1905  and  1907,  the  Board  of 
Education  appointed  by  Democratic  Mayor  Edward  Dunne  ran  counter 
to  the  prevailing  notion  of  a "businessman's  board."  During  his  two 
years  as  Mayor,  Dunne  had  the  opportunity  to  make  fifteen  appoint- 
ments to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Several  of  his  appointees  were 
to  take  positions  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation,  positions  which  often  ran  counter  to  existing  theories  about 
progressive,  businesslike  administration  of  the  public  school  system. 
Among  these  fifteen  appointees,  three  were  women:  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Dr.  Cornelia  DeBey  and  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine.  A brief  look  at 
their  biographies  gives  us  a picture  of  three  remarkable  individuals 
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whose  lives  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  the  diversity  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  early  years  of  the  progressive  era. 
Not  simply  the  wives  of  prominent  men,  each  of  these  women  was  an 
individual  in  her  own  right,  with  educational  or  professional  credentials 
which  would  enable  her  to  make  a positive  contribution  to  the  Board. 

As  constituted  in  the  spring  of  1905,  when  Mayor  Dunne  took  office, 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  consisted  of  twenty  men  and  one 
woman  appointed  by  former  Mayor  Harrison.  A brief  examination  of  the 
backgrounds  of  these  individuals  (Leonard,  1905)  shows  that  they 
typically  fell  into  one  of  two  categories:  they  were  members  of  the  city's 
business  leadership  or  they  represented  a particular  religious  or  ethnic 
constituency.  Of  these  two,  the  business  orientation  was  dominant;  many 
of  the  members  were  connected  in  some  way  with  Chicago's  major 
industries  — banks,  foundries,  packing  houses.  They  belonged  to  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Union  League,  the 
University  Club,  and  the  Masons  and  to  the  same  "mainstream"  Protes- 
tant denomination  churchs;  and  they  served  together  on  civic  and  reform 
organizations.  In  addition  to  these  businessmen,  the  Board  had  a few 
representatives  from  the  city's  ethnic  and  religious  constituencies:  a 
rabbi,  a few  Catholics  who  also  represented  Chicago's  Polish,  Bohemian 
and  Irish  communities,  a representative  of  organized  labor,  and  one 
woman. 

Women  were  a rarity  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The  first 
woman  was  appointed  in  1888.  According  to  Pierce  (1957)  "in  that  year, 
despite  the  plea  that  only  businessmen  would  serve  effectively,  Mrs. 

Ellen  M.  Mitchell  was  appointed  because  of  pressure  from  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club."  However,  there  was  typically  never  more  than  one 
woman  representative  at  any  point.  In  1905  this  was  Mrs.  W.  C.  H. 
Keough,  the  wife  of  a local  attorney  and  herself  an  attorney.  According 
to  the  Tribune  she  was  "one  of  the  few  woman  lawyers  in  Chicago"  and 
"has  assisted  her  husband  in  his  law  office  for  three  years."  However, 
she  was  not  appointed  for  her  professional  standing  but  rather  as  a 
representative  of  the  Catholic  community.  She  was  a member  of  several 
Catholic  women's  organizations,  such  as  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
and  "the  Roman  Catholic  societies  sent  several  petitions  [to  Harrison]  for 
her  appointment"  {Chicago  Daily  News,  1906,  p.  14.).  The  woman  who 
had  preceded  her  on  the  Board,  Mrs.  Isabelle  O'Keefe,  was  also  a Catho- 
lic, the  wife  of  a journalist  who  later  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  who  was  "employed  in  a confidential  capacity  by  Armour  & Co., 
especially  with  ...  Philip  D.  Armour"  {Chicago  Tribune,  1902). 

One  of  Mayor  Dunne's  key  advisors  in  the  selection  process  was 
Margaret  Haley  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  who  had  been  an 
active  supporter  during  Dunne's  election  campaign.  In  her  autobiogra- 
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phy  Battleground  Haley  (1982)  describes  her  role  m Dui\i\e's  first  appoint- 
ment, Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  famed  settlement  Hull  House. 

. . .1  asked  him  to  consider  Jane  Addams  as  a type  of 
citizen  for  appointment  upon  the  Board.  He  told  me  that 
he  viewed  very  favorably  the  making  of  this  appoint- 
ment and  asked  me  if  I would  talk  to  her  about  it. 

When  I went  as  Mayor  Dunne's  emissary,  I found  Hull 
House  up  in  arms  against  the  idea  of  their  head  resident 
going  on  the  school  board.  Miss  Addams  herself  felt  that 
she  should  not  assume  this  additional  responsibility  but, 
with  assurance  that  Mayor  Dunne  would  not  appoint 
anyone  on  the  Board  not  satisfactory  to  her,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  her  to  put  into  effect  her  policy  for  the 
schools,  she  consented  to  accept  the  appointment, 
provided  that  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  who  was  one  of  the 
Harvester  McCormicks  by  birth  and  a daughter-in-law 
of  the  Plumed  Knight  [James  G.  Blaine,  unsuccessful 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  in  18841,  should  serve 
with  her. 

Following  Miss  Addams  and  Mrs.  Blaine,  Dunne's  third  selection  was 
Dr.  Cornelia  DeBey.  Haley  (103)  observes  that  Addams  "made  no 
opposition"  to  DeBey's  appointment  "although  Dr.  DeBey  was  probably 
then,  as  she  was  afterward,  a thorn  in  the  Gentle  Jane's  side."  With  Mrs. 
Keough  still  a Harrison  holdover  on  the  Board,  this  meant  an  unprec- 
edented four  women  members. 

Best  known  of  Dunne's  appointees  was  Jane  Addams,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  outstanding  women  not  just  in  Chicago's  history  but  in  that  of 
the  nation.  The  causes  in  which  she  was  involved,  in  addition  to  the 
humanitarian  settlement  house  work  for  which  she  is  best  known, 
include  educational  reform,  women's  rights,  the  peace  movement  and 
civil  rights.  She  was  a member  of  the  Niagara  Movement,  which  created 
the  NAACP,  a delegate  to  national  and  international  peace  conferences 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Women's  Peace  Party  when  it  was  orga- 
nized in  1915;  she  was  subsequently  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1931.  Politically,  Addams  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  and  was  to  give  one  of  the  speeches  seconding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  at  the  "Bull  Moose"  Progres- 
sive convention  of  1916  (Goldman,  1955).  When  Dunne  appointed  her  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1905,  she  was  already  nationally  known  and 
Hull  House  was  the  prototype  for  settlement  houses  across  the  country. 

In  his  collective  biography  of  the  leadership  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment, Ministers  of  Reform  (1984),  Robert  Crunden  devotes  much  of  his 
first  chapter  to  Jane  Addams  and  in  fact  cites  the  founding  of  Hull  House 
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as  the  appropriate  place  for  beginning  the  study  of  progressivism  as  an 
important  cultural  phenomenon.  Crunden  argues  that  in  pioneering  the 
"new  career  of  social  settlement  work  for  women"  Addams  became  the 
preeminent  role  model  for  the  next  generation."  Until  this  time  higher 
and  professional  education  were  closed  to  most  women,  and  even  those 
who  managed  to  earn  professional  degrees  found  employment  (with  the 
exception  of  the  arduous  and  poorly  paid  task  of  elementary  school 
teaching)  difficult  to  come  by.  "Women  expected  either  to  marry  and 
have  children  or  to  become  maiden  aunts,  cultivating  beautiful  thoughts, 
neurasthenic  diseases,  and  the  children  of  close  relatives"  (Crunden,  17). 
Together  with  other  remarkable  women  of  her  generation  - Ellen  Gates 
Starr,  Grace  and  Edith  Abbott,  Florence  Kelly  and  more  --  Addams  was 
to  begin  to  change  this  picture. 

Jane  Addams  was  born  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a local  businessman.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and 
Addams  grew  up  idolizing  her  father,  John  Addams.  Crunden  argues 
that  many  of  Jane  Addams'  dominant  characteristics  were  modeled  on 
those  of  her  father.  "Like  him,  she,  too,  would  be  earnest,  ethical,  inde- 
pendent, and  undogmatic"  (18).  When  her  father  remarried,  Jane  dis- 
liked her  new  stepmother,  who  was  an  "example  of  the  kind  of  woman 
approved  in  her  day:  cultivated,  accomplished,  appealing,  and  entertain- 
ing. For  Crunden,  Anna  Addams  provided  Jane  with  a negative  role 
model  — she  would  grow  up  to  be  everything  her  stepmother  was  not 


Addams  attended  college  at  the  Rockford  Seminary,  and  shortly 
after  her  graduation  in  1881  her  beloved  father  died.  During  the  next 
several  years  Addams  tried  to  adapt  herself  to  the  life-style  favored  by 
her  stepmother  but  grew  increasingly  unhappy.  During  a trip  to  Europe 
to  round  out  her  education  she  visited  London's  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first 
settlement  house,  and  on  her  return  to  the  United  States  she  and  her 


friend  Ellen  Gates  Starr  determined  to  try  to  replicate  this  experiment  in 
Chicago.  They  settled  at  Hull  House,  once  the  mansion  of  a wealthy 
businessman,  now  standing  in  the  heart  of  an  impoverished  immigrant 
neighborhood  on  Chicago  s West  Side.  By  1905,  when  Margaret  Haley 
served  as  Dunne's  emissary  in  approaching  Addams  about  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Education,  she  was  already  one  of  Chicago's  best  known 
and  most  revered  citizens. 

Addams'  view  of  education  was  a broad  one;  according  to  Cremin 
(175-76)  she  saw  the  settlement  house  both  as  a protest  against  a re- 
stricted view  of  education  and  as  the  living  embodiment  of  an  alternative 
view  of  education.  In  describing  the  breadth  of  Addams'  views  on 
education,  Cremin  contrasted  them  with  the  educational  ideas  of  John 
Dewey. 
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But  whereas  Dewey  turned  to  a reconstructed  school 
and  a reconstructed  university  as  levers  of  social  change, 
Addams  assigned  what  was  at  best  a limited  role  to 
schools  and  universities  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  and 
turned  instead  to  settlements  and  similar  institutions  as 
educational  forces  that  would  energize  the  community 
to  become  itself  the  most  potent  of  all  educative  forces. 


(179) 


Addams'  own  writings  are  frequently  concerned  with  educational 
issues.  In  her  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,  written  in  1902,  she  set  forth 
her  position  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  boards  of  education,  an 
argument  that  might  be  expected  to  give  some  clues  as  to  her  own 
positions  once  she  was  appointed  to  such  a board. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  business  men,  whom  we  in 
America  so  tremendously  admire,  have  really  been 
dictating  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  in  spite  of 
the  conventions  of  educators  and  the  suggestions  of 
university  professors....  Has  the  workingman  been  silent 
as  to  what  he  desires  for  his  children,  and  allowed  the 
business  man  to  decide  for  him  there,  as  he  has  allowed 
the  politician  to  manage  his  municipal  affairs,  or  has  the 
workingman  so  far  shared  our  universal  optimism  that 
he  has  really  believed  that  his  children  would  never 
need  to  go  into  industrial  life  at  all,  but  that  all  of  his 
sons  would  become  bankers  and  merchants?  (190-1) 

At  the  time  of  her  appointment,  Addams  had  already  endeared  herself 
to  Chicago  schoolteachers,  and  Margaret  Haley  made  no  secret  of  her 
reasons  for  wanting  Addams  on  the  Board.  Haley  (102)  says  that 
For  several  years,  Jane  Addams  had  been  peculiarly 
trusted  by  the  teachers  of  Chicago.  On  two  momentous 
occasions,  she  had  proved  herself  the  true  friend  and 
wise  counsellor  of  the  Teachers'  Federation,  once  when 
she  had  advised  us  to  join  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
again  when  she  had,  at  a public  meeting  in  February, 

1905,  assailed  the  existing  and  so-called  "promotional" 
scheme  which  had  been  established  in  the  schools  by 
Edwin  G.  Cooley,  the  Superintendent. 

Addams  herself  addressed  the  subject  of  her  appointment  to  the  Board  in 
her  own  autobiographical  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Much  of  this 
portion  of  her  narrative  deals  with  her  perceptions  of  some  of  the  key 
issues  that  were  to  divide  the  Board  during  the  tumultuous  years  that 
Dunne  was  mayor,  including  those  cited  by  Haley:  the  role  of  organized 
labor  in  the  schools  and  Cooley's  promotional  plan.  However,  she  cites 
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as  her  reason  for  accepting  the  appointment  the  hope  that  she  "might  be 
able  to  forward  in  the  public  school  system  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems  of  delinquency  so  dependent  upon  truancy  and  ill-adapted 
education"  (109).  Much  of  Haley's  subsequent  disillusionment  with 
"Gentle  Jane"  is,  perhaps,  simply  the  result  of  their  differing  sets  of 
priorities. 

The  second  Dunne  appointment,  Mrs.  Emmons  (Anita  McCormick) 
Blaine  was  made,  according  to  Haley,  directly  at  Addams'  request  (102). 
Mrs.  Blaine  was  the  middle  child  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  inventor  of 
the  reaper,  and  was  raised,  according  to  her  biographer,  "amidst  luxury 
that  was  saved  from  self-indulgence  by  the  constraints  of  orthodox 
Presbyterianism"  (Harrison,  3).  When  she  was  twenty-three,  Anita 
married  Emmons  Blaine,  the  son  of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  had  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  representative  and  senator  from  Maine  and  who 
had  been  the  Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1884.  Emmons  Blaine, 
while  not  as  wealthy  as  his  counterpart  in  the  McCormick  clan,  was  a 
prominent  clubman  and  Chicago  businessman,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Shipbuilding  Company.  One  son,  Emmons,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1890.  In  1892, 
Emmons  Blaine  was  stricken  with  a variety  of  uremic  poisoning  and 
died,  leaving  Anita  a widow  at  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  mar- 
riage apparently  had  been  a very  happy  one,  and  Anita  was  devastated. 
After  living  for  a year  in  New  England,  near  her  husband's  aging  par- 
ents, she  returned  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1893  and  built  an  elegant 
home  on  the  Near  North  Side,  close  to  that  of  her  mother  (56-71  ff.). 

From  this  point  on,  much  of  Anita  Blaine's  life  centered  around  her 
son.  In  her  concern  that  Emmons  Jr.  (usually  called  "Em")  receive  the 
best  possible  education,  Anita  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  and  she  rapidly  became  an  enthusiast  for  his 
theories  of  child-centered  education.  By  1899,  she  was  ready  to  under- 
write a school  which  would  give  Parker  the  opportunity  to  put  these 
theories  into  practice  — and  would  give  Em  the  type  of  education  she 
wanted  for  him.  Not  content  with  simply  providing  the  funds  (her 
contribution  is  usually  estimated  at  one  million  dollars)  for  the  "Chicago 
Institute,  Academic  and  Pedagogic,"  later  to  become  the  Francis  Parker 
School,  she  was  deeply  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  planning,  from 
physical  construction  to  selection  and  recruitment  of  faculty  (Harrison, 
86-95  ff.).  Blaine's  combination  of  interests  in  progressive  education  and 
social  reform,  plus  her  connections  with  Chicago's  governing  elite 
families,  probably  explains  Addams'  request  for  Blaine's  appointment  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  third  woman  appointed  by  Dunne  to  the  1905-06  Board  was  Dr. 
Cornelia  DeBey.  Together  with  Addams,  Haley,  trades  union  organizer 
Mary  McDowell  and  social  reformer  Julia  Lathrop,  DeBey  was  one  of  the 
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subjects  of  a 1906  article,  "Chicago's  Five  Maiden  Aunts,"  by  journalist 
William  Hard.  The  article's  subtitle,  "The  Women  Who  Boss  Chicago 
Very  Much  to  Its  Advantage,"  indicates  the  perspective  from  which 
Hard  approached  his  topic.  Unlike  Crunden's  neurasthenic  maiden 
units,  these  five  women  wielded  a great  deal  of  political  leverage  and 
accomplished  needed  reforms  by  acting  as  the  "maiden  aunts"  of  the 
mythical  Chicago  "family."  While  from  a contemporary  perspective  the 
article  is  occasionally  patronizing  and  frequently  chauvinistic,  the  author 
genuinely  admires  the  accomplishments  of  his  subjects.  He  describes 
DeBey  in  the  context  of  an  encounter  with  Philip  Armour,  head  of  one  of 
Chicago's  largest  packing  houses,  when  DeBey  intervened  in  a 1904 
meat-packers  strike: 

Mr.  Armour  ...  looked  up  to  see  standing  beside  him  a 
very  slight  woman,  with  very  delicate  features.  She 
might  have  seemed  a candidate  for  a convent  if  she 
hadn't  been  careful,  as  usual,  to  wear  a man's  collar  and 
tie  and  a fedora  hat.  (Hard,  1906, 62) 

Armour  had  refused  to  meet  with  the  strike  leadership,  even  though  the 
men  were  willing  to  capitulate  and  return  to  work.  DeBey's  meeting 
with  Armour  resulted  in  his  agreement  to  meet  with  the  president  of  the 
Butcher  Workmen  and  to  end  of  the  strike,  albeit  on  the  employers' 
terms. 

Cornelia  DeBey  came  to  prominence  in  Chicago  by  a very  different 
route  than  the  archetypal  progressive  Jane  Addams  or  the  patrician 
reformer  Anita  McCormick  Blaine.  DeBey  was  born  in  1865  in  the 
Groningen  province  of  Holland,  daughter  of  Bernardus  DeBey,  a minis- 
ter of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church,  who  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen.  In  1868,  Reverend  DeBey  emigrated  to  Chicago, 
bringing  with  him  about  half  of  his  Dutch  congregation.  Amry 
Vandenbosch,  historian  of  the  Dutch  community  in  Chicago,  says  that 
the  impetus  for  the  move  was  the  famine  which  struck  Holland  in  1867. 
Vandenbosch  adds  that  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  "Rev.  DeBey  was 
the  leader  and  counselor  of  the  Dutch  in  Chicago  and  a man  of  great 
influence  on  the  Dutch  through  the  west."  He  was  a "forward-looking 
mari"  who  was  soon  embroiled  in  a number  of  the  internecine  quarrels 
which  appeared  to  split  the  Dutch  Reform  Church  regularly.  One  issue 
which  may  have  been  germane  to  some  of  his  daughter's  later  thinking 
was  his  insistence  on  using  the  English  language  exclusively  in  church 
services,  an  innovation  strenuously  resisted  by  many  of  his  conapatriots 
(Vandenbosh,  18-23  ff.).  The  DeBey  household  consisted  of  the  parents, 
six  children  and  a domestic  servant  (Swierenga).  Interest  in  the  medical 
profession  appeared  to  run  in  the  family;  one  of  her  brothers  became  a 
physician  and  another  a pharmacist,  while  an  uncle  was  also  a physician. 
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While  little  information  is  available  about  Cornelia  DeBey's  childhood, 
we  can  get  some  clues  from  a children's  book,  Cornelia,  written  by  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  the  author  of  a highly  successful  series  of 
children's  books  written  over  a period  of  about  thirty  years.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Dwight  Perkins,  architect  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  was  apparently  through 
this  connection  that  she  became  friendly  with  Cornelia  DeBey,  during 
the  latter  s term  of  office  on  the  Board.  Perkins  used  DeBey's  reminis- 
cences of  her  childhood  as  inspiration  for  the  adventures  of  the  title 
character  in  Cornelia,  whose  subtitle,  "The  Story  of  a Benevolent  Despot", 
indicates  much  the  same  character  type  as  Hard's  later  "maiden  aunt." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  roles  that  their  fathers  played  in  the  lives  of 
all  three  of  these  women.  Addams  clearly  patterned  her  life  and  charac- 
ter upon  her  father;  as  Crunden  observes,  "She  ...  fused  her  image  of  her 
father  with  this  sense  of  moral  righteousness.  Like  him,  she,  too,  would 
be  earnest,  ethical,  independent  and  undogmatic."  Her  life  reflected  her 
father  s sturdy,  Protestant  values.  John  Addams'  remarriage,  forcing  Jane 
to  share  him  with  a woman  whom  she  disliked  intensely,  set  up,  accord- 
ing to  Crunden,  a reaction  against  the  frivolity  of  the  kind  of  social  life 
that  most  women  of  her  class  led.  "When  Jane  finally  came  to  feel  that 
such  a life  as  her  stepmother  led  was  profoundly  immoral,  she  began  the 
process  of  becoming  a progressive"  (18-9).  For  Anita  Blaine,  her  father's 
Presbyterianism  provided  a counterweight  to  the  demands  of  the  social 
milieu  in  which  the  wealthy  McCormick  family  moved.  Anita  and  her 
siblings  were  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  family  prayers  and 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were  central  to  family  life,  and  in 
which  the  importance  of  spreading  the  word  of  Christ  was  evidenced 
both  by  their  father's  endowment  of  a Presbyterian  Seminary  "dedicated 
to  strengthening  conservative  theology  in  the  Midwest"  and  by  the 
whole  family's  involvement  with  the  church.  "The  children  could  not 
remember  when  their  home  was  not  a port  of  call  for  seminarians, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  missionaries  from  far-off  lands" 
^^^^^"ison,  20-1).  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Rev.  DeBey  was  progressive 
m many  ways:  active  in  promoting  the  "Americanization"  of  his  Dutch 
Reform  congregation  and  tolerant,  as  evidenced  by  the  anecdotes  related 
by  Mrs.  Perkins,  of  the  activities  prompted  by  his  strong-minded 
daughter's  social  conscience.  Although  there  is  no  evidence,  it  is  cer- 
tainly probable  that  he  supported  Cornelia's  decision  to  attend  medical 
school  at  a time  when  few  women  would  have  made  such  a choice,  and 
his  concern  for  the  education  of  his  children  is  demonstrated  by  his 
employment  of  a tutor  for  their  instruction  (Vandenbosch,  55). 

Cornelia  DeBey  graduated  from  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  1889 
and  taught  briefly  in  Chicago  high  schools  and  at  the  Normal  School.  She 
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then  returned  to  school  and  earned  her  M.D.  from  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  in  Chicago,  a school  which  trained  homeopathic  physicians,  and 
she  began  practicing  medicine  in  Chicago  in  1895  {National  Cyclopedia, 
456). 

During  her  years  on  the  Board  of  Education,  DeBey  was  regularly 
identified  by  the  press  as  being  the  spokesperson  for  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers' Federation.  Certainly  the  Federation's  Bulletin  demonstrated  its 
approval  of  her  even  before  her  appointment.  A 1904  article  wrote 
glowingly  about  DeBey  after  her  intervention  in  the  stockyards  strike. 

. . .when  it  become  generally  known  that  Dr.  Cornelia 
DeBey  was  the  woman  (involved  in  the  settlement  of  the 
strike)  there  has  been  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
to  whom  her  name  was  not  generally  familiar,  to  know 
more  of  Dr.  DeBey' s personality. 


To  social  settlement  workers,  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and,  beyond  all,  the  very  poor  in  all  the  most 
congested  districts  of  the  city.  Dr.  DeBey  has  needed  no 
introduction  for  the  past  eighteen  years....  Her  profes- 
sional work  has  been  wide  and  her  standing  among 
physicians  has  not  suffered  because  she  has  deliberately 
taken  on  her  own  shoulders  the  alleviation  of  distress 
among  the  very  poor... 

The  lengthy  article  goes  on  to  celebrate  DeBey's  accomplishments  in 
various  fields.  It  touches  briefly  on  her  relationship  to  the  schools  and  to 
education  in  general. 

Her  interest  in  educational  matters  has  always  been 
great.  Almost  single-handedly  she  pushed  through  the 
state  legislature  the  bill  legalizing  kindergartens  as  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  she  led  the  fight  that 
defeated  the  bill  which  sought  to  make  married  women 
ineligible  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  To  those  who 
have  any  interest  in  the  child  labor  problem  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  point  out  how  great  a factor  in  the  present 
improved  conditions  has  been  the  help  given  by  Dr. 

DeBey,  who  has  spent  every  moment  of  her  spare  time 
in  fighting  this  evil. 

The  article  offers  a final  clue  as  to  the  positions  DeBey  would  subse- 
quently take  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  quotes  her  as 
discussing  the  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  employers  which  had  led 
to  the  prolonged  strike: 

"There  is  a type  of  man  who. becomes  nothing  but  a 
machine.  Business  is  his  god,  and  it  rules  him  always. 


er|c 
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He  loses  his  human  faculty,  he  has  no  sense  of  justice, 
and  is  powerless  to  analyze  a situation....  They  have  no 
blood  worth  speaking  of  in  their  veins,  and  no  gray 
matter  worth  mentioning  in  their  heads.  They  are  the 
stumbling  blocks  set  in  the  path  of  progress  to  teach  us 
the  lessons  of  sorrow  and  patience."  (CTF  Bulletin  3,  No. 

31,  September  16, 1904) 

Contemporaries  were  quick  to  recognize  the  significance  of  Dunne's 
appointments.  In  the  preface  to  her  book  American  Labor:  Some  Ethical 
Gams  Through  Legislation,  written  in  1905,  noted  labor  reformer  Florence 
Kelley  wrote 

While  the  present  volume  was  in  press.  Mayor  Dunne  of 
Chicago  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city.  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine  and  Dr.  Cornelia  DeBey.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  these  able  and  public  spirited  women  may 
disprove  the  argument  advanced  in  Chapter  V.  [This 
reference  is  to  Kelley's  discussion  of  the  right  of  women 
to  the  ballot.  Kelley  argues  that  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  is  the  appointment  of  women  to  public  boards 
and  commissions.] 

Dunne's  appointments  also  received  considerable  comment  in  the 
local  press.  The  Public,  whose  editor  Louis  Post  was  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Henry  George  and  his  single-tax  proposals,  editorialized  that  the  ap- 
pointments "mark  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  tax  dodgers  over  our  public 
schools  and  the  beginning  of  a regime  of  sound  educational  policies."  To 
Post,  the  appointments  were  a "marked  and  gratifying  contrast"  to 
previous  boards  for  two  reasons:  recognition  of  the  role  of  women  in  the 
governance  of  schools,  and  the  absence  of  the  "canting"  business  ele- 
ment, which  Post  hoped  meant  a shift  in  emphasis  so  that  the  "interests" 
would  give  way  to  a concern  for  education  {The  Public,  VIII,  No.  377, 

June  24, 1905). 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  also  emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
appointment  of  three  women  as  a "departure  from  custom"  pointing 
toward  a "general  shake-up"  of  the  Board  and  noted  that  having  four 
women  on  the  Board  was  a response  to  the  appeal  of  the  women  teachers 
for  fair  representation.  "The  appointment  of  three  women  distinguished 
in  educational,  philanthropic  and  sociological  circles  will  prove  a wel- 
come surprise  to  the  women  teachers  of  Chicago"  (Chicago  Record-Herald, 
June  16, 1905). 

What  actually  occurred  on  the  Board  of  Education  over  the  three  years 
that  these  women  served  demonstrated  that,  just  as  today,  there  was  no 
monolithic  "women's  position"  or  feminine  voting  bloc.  While  the  three 
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were  generally  in  sympathy  with  the  women  teachers  who  comprised 
most  of  the  membership  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  the  posi- 
tions which  they  took  on  such  issues  as  the  "secret  marking"  of  teachers, 
the  democratization  of  the  decision-making  process  in  the  schools 
through  the  establishment  of  teachers'  councils,  an  experiment  in  segre- 
gating students  by  sex  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  high  dropout  rate  among 
boys,  or  the  proper  method  of  selecting  textbooks,  frequently  diverged. 
DeBey  tended  to  be  the  most  contentious;  her  proposed  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  councils  early  on  demonstrated  her  support  of 
the  Teachers'  Federation  and  set  her  at  odds  with  the  superintendent. 
DeBey  became  somewhat  disenchanted  with  Addams,  whose  tendency 
was  to  seek  compromise  and  consensus,  and,  when  Dunne's  second 
group  of  appointees  took  office  in  1906,  soon  became  identified  with 
what  the  conservative  press  and  churches  called  the  "radical"  group. 

The  reaction  of  the  press  to  the  three  women  was  interesting.  DeBey 
quickly  lost  the  support  of  the  newspapers  and  others  who  had  lionized 
her  at  the  end  of  the  stockyards  strike.  Her  eccentric  mode  of  dress  and 
forthright  mode  of  speech  easily  lent  themselves  to  caricature  and 
misinterpretation.  By  October  of  1906,  little  more  than  a year  after  her 
appointment  to  the  Board,  she  and  some  of  the  other  "radicals"  on  the 
Board  were  regularly  attacked  in  the  local  press,  culminating  in  an 
October  10  editorial  attacking  Dunne  and  his  appointees:  "When  Mayor 
Dunne  packs  the  board  of  education  with  freaks,  cranks,  monomaniacs 
and  boodlers...he  is  doing  much  to  bring  Chicago  into  disrepute"  {Chi- 
cago Tribune,  1906).  Addams  and  Blaine  typically  remained  immune  from 
criticism  by  the  press:  the  former  presumably  because  of  her  national 
reputation,  the  latter  as  a McCormick,  one  of  Chicago's  leading  families. 

Mayor  Dunne's  attempt  to  reform  the  Board  of  Education  by  filling  it 
with  women,  reformers  and  other  "non-business"  types  came  to  a 
crashing  end  with  his  defeat  in  his  bid  for  re-election  in  1907.  Dunne's 
successor,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  local  press,  removed  from  office 
most  of  the  "radical"  members  of  the  Board,  including  DeBey.  Although 
this  move  was  subsequently  ruled  illegal  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
so  much  time  elapsed  before  the  restoration  of  the  ousted  members  that 
most  of  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  "Dunne  Board"  were  eliminated. 
Addams,  DeBey  and  Blaine  all  left  the  Board  in  1908:  Addams  to  go  on  to 
wider  activities  in  the  peace  movement,  the  Bull  Moose  Party  and  the 
civil  rights  movement,  Blaine  to  continue  her  interest  in  progressive 
education  as  a private  citizen,  and  DeBey  to  sink  into  obscurity.  How- 
ever DeBey  apparently  never  lost  her  combativeness;  during  World  War 
I she  was  several  times  to  be  brought  into  court  because  of  her  pacifist 
activities. 
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Mayor  Dunne's  attempt  to  challenge  the  prevailing  wisdom  of  a 
"businessman's  board"  by  installing  women,  reformers  and  other 
non-establishment"  types  was  short-lived  and  unsuccessful,  in  the 
sense  that  their  proposed  changes  were  not  implemented  at  the  time.  But 
Cornelia  DeBey's  vision  of  teachers'  advisory  councils  has  become  a 
nationwide  reality;  the  arguments  of  Addams  and  DeBey  against  a 
sex-segregated  school  system  in  Chicago  ultimately  brought  an  end  to 
the  Englewood  High  School  segregation  experiment;  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
chosen  by  the  "Dunne  Board"  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  went  on  to  become  Chicago's  first  woman  superintendent.  There 
were  no  easy  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  with  which  the  "Dunne 
School  Board"  sought  to  cope;  many  of  them  are  still  unanswered  today. 
But  the  three  remarkable  women  appointed  by  Dunne  to  that  Board 
amply  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  women  in  such  roles;  never  again 
would  it  be  quite  as  easy  to  ignore  their  voices. 
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r.  Justice  Brennan  once  affirmed  that  "'one  of  the  liberties  we 
Americans  prize  most  highly  is  our  freedom  to  read  what  we 
wish  and  when  we  wish'".’  No  doubt  public  school  teachers 
would  concur,  for,  while  teachers  recognize  that  anyone 
charged  with  defining  curricula  cannot  possibly  include  all  written 
materials  ever  produced  within  any  given  discipline,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  implementing  that  curricula  with  restricted  written  materials  for 
reading  purposes.  As  soon  as  limits  are  placed  on  reading  "what  we 
wish,"  whether  "we"  refers  to  faculty  or  students,  a liberty  has  been 
infringed  upon.  Or  has  it?  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  next  noted  the  curiosity 
that  "'nothing  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  says 
anything  in  terms  about  a freedom  to  read. . .Yet  we  know  that  such 
liberties  are  there  just  as  surely  as  if  they  were  expressly  written  into  the 
First  Amendment.'"^  For  good  or  ill,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
public  school  teachers,librarians,  and  other  educators  can  expect  to  find 
themselves  at  some  time  in  their  careers  in  the  midst  of  an  issue  of 
censorship  of  written  curricular  materials.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  investigate  the  historical  legal  parameters  of  censorship  in  general  and 
the  past  twenty  years  of  cases  of  censorship  in  the  highest  levels  of 
federal  and  state  courts  in  particular  in  order  to  inform  educators  of  who 
attempts  censorship  in  these  precedent  setting  cases,  how  and  why  it  is 
attempted,  and  with  what  degrees  of  success. 

That  an  investigation  and  explanation  of  the  processes  of  censorship  of 
written  curricular  and  library  materials  in  public  schools  is  important  is 
made  clear  within  the  Statement  and  Principles  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
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Institutions  of  highor  Education  arc  conducted  for  the  common  good.... 
The  common  good  depends  upon  the  free  search  for  truth  and  its  free 
expression.'"^  Although  this  principle  is  stated  within  the  context  of 
higher  education,  at  all  levels  of  education  there  is  necessarily  a relation- 
ship between  searches  for  truth  and  written  materials.  Restricting  or 
eliminating  access  to  written  materials  reduces  the  likelihood  of  finding 

X.  1.1  o 

truth. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  investigation,  however,  it  is  important  to 
specify  limitations  of  this  particular  investigation.  This  study  will  focus 
on  the  distribution  aspect  of  censorship  on  occasions  when  written 
materials  have  been  deemed  appropriate  public  school  curricular 
materials  by  any  teachers,administrators,  school  boards,  or  students. 

Such  an  operational  definition  excludes  cases  which  deal  with  the 
censorship  of  student  newspapers,  except  as  they  may  be  referred  to 
within  cases  relevant  to  this  study.  Another  limitation  of  this  investiga- 
tion concerns  a teacher's  or  student's  oral  use  of  possibly  objectionable 
words  contained  in  written  materials.  To  the  extent  that  a legal  challenge 
is  primarily  focused  on  what  is  said  as  opposed  to  what  is  read,  such 
cases  as  Keefe  v.Geanakos*  that  involved  a teacher  who  would  not  agree 
with  a school  committee's  request  to  refrain  from  saying  a vulgar  term 
contained  in  a magazine  article  which  he  had  assigned  as  reading 
homework,  will  not  be  considered.  A final  limitation  is  the  exclusion  of 
cases  in  which  written  materials  are  not  added  to  a curriculum  in  the 
first  place.  A court  ruled  in  Mimrcini  v.  Strongsville  City  School  District^ 
and  had  its  decision  upheld  two  years  later  that  censorship  does  not 
occur  when  a book  has  never  been  added  to  a curriculum. 

Although  it  has  been  only  in  the  twenty  years  from  1972  to  1992  that 
federal  and  state  higher  courts  have  specifically  addressed  the  issue  of 
censorship  of  public  school  written  curricular  materials,  there  are  several 
earher  key  US  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving  schools  which  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  the  parameters  which  exist  today.  According  to 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  "as  early  as  1923,  the  Court  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn under  the  Due  Process  Clause'arbitrary'  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  teachers  to  teach  and  of  students  to  learn."®  He  was  referring 
to  the  case  of  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  in  which  an  Act  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
"making  it  a crime  to  teach  any  subject  in  any  language  other  than 
English  to  pupils  who  had  not  passed  the  eighth  grade"^  was  held 
unconstitutional. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  West 
Virginia  State  Bd.  of  Education  v.  Barnette  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
could  not  compel  students  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  faith  to  salute  the 
flag  at  school,in  part,  because  "the  Fourteenth  Amendment . . . protects 
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the  citizen  against  the  State  itself  and  all  of  its  creatures  — Boards  of 
Education  not  excepted."* 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  maintained  that  "scholarship  cannot  flourish 
in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust"and  "teachers  and  students 
must  always  remain  free  to  inquire,  to  study  and  to  evaluate  . . ."  in 
Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire.^  Three  years  later,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  quoted 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren's  words  and  added  that  "the  vigilant  protection 
of  constitutional  freedoms  is  nowhere  more  vital  than  in  the  community 
of  American  schools"  in  Shelton  v.Tucker.^^ 

In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  Keyishian  v.  Bd.of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the  State  of  New  York's  teacher 
loyalty  oath  was  unconstitutional,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  stated  that 
"our  Nation  is  deeply  committed  to  safeguarding  academic  freedom, 
which  is  of  transcendent  value  to  all  of  us  and  not  merely  to  the  teachers 
concerned."  He  interpreted  the  First  Amendment  as  not  tolerating  "laws 
that  cast  a pall  of  orthodoxy  over  the  classroom."  Finally,  in  1969,  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines 
Independent  Community  School  District  that  students,  in  the  absence  of 
actual  or  potentially  disruptive  conduct,  may  wear  black  armbands  in 
school  as  a symbolic  act.  He  wrote  that  "it  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
either  students  or  teachers  shed  their  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression  at  the  schoolhouse  gate."  He  summarized  all  of  the 
aforementioned  opinions  by  adding  that  "this  has  been  the  unmistakable 
holding  of  this  Court  for  almost  fifty  years."" 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1972  that  a major  court  case  centered  on  a 
specific  objection  to  a specific  written  curricular  material.  Todd  v.  Roches- 
ter Community  Schools  concerned  a public  high  school  student's  parent 
who  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  Slaughterhouse-Five  by  Kurt  Vonnegut, 
Jr.in  the  curriculum  of  an  English  course  in  which  the  student  was 
enrolled.  The  parent  argued  that  because  the  novel  "'contains  and  makes 
reference  to  religious  matters  . . . the  use  of  such  book  as  a part  or  in 
connection  with  any  course  of  instruction  by  a public  school  district  or 
system  is  illegal  and  contrary  to  . . . the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments of  the  United  States  Constitution.'"  Presiding  Judge  Bronson, 
noting  that  "some  of  the  legal  questions  suggested  by  these  proceedings 
have  apparently  never  been  squarely  passed  upon  by  any  other  court  in 
this  country,"  stated  that  "we  have  been  cited  no  authority,  nor  has  our 
own  research  uncovered  any,  which  holds  that  any  portion  of  any 
constitution  is  violated  simply  because  a novel,  utilized  in  a public 
school  'contains  and  makes  reference  to  religious  matters.'""  The  judge 
sought  and  found  no  evidence  that  the  book  was  taught  subjectively  by 
any  teacher  who  either  espoused  or  refuted  the  religious  views  con- 
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tained  in  the  book.  Accordingly,  the  original  course  curriculum  remained 
intact. 

Another  1972  case,  Presidents  Council,  District  25  v.  Community  School 
Board  No.  25,  concerned  a school  board's  decision  "to  remove  from  all 
junior  high  school  libraries  in  the  District  all  copies  of  Down  These  Mean 
Streets,  a novel  by  Piri  Thomas."  The  board's  decision  resulted  from 
parental  objection  to  the  book  on  the  grounds  that  the  book  "would  have 
an  adverse  moral  and  psychological  effect  on  11  to  15  year  old  children, 
principally  because  of  the  obscenities  and  explicit  sexual  interludes."  A 
group  of  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  administrators  sought  to  have 
the  board's  decision  overturned,  claiming  that  "the  Board  transgressed 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  the  plaintiff [s]."  Circuit  Judge  Mulligan 
rejected  this  argument,  noting  first  that: 

It  is  predictable  that  no  matter  what  choice  of  books  may 
be  made  by  whatever  segment  of  academe,  some  other 
person  or  group  may  well  dissent.  The  ensuing  shouts  of 
book  burning,  witch  hunting  and  violation  of  academic 
freedom  hardly  elevate  this  intramural  strife  to  first 
amendment  constitutional  proportions, 
second  that: 

Here,  patently  we  have  no  religious  establishment  or 
free  exercise  question,  and  neither  do  we  have  the 
banning  of  the  teaching  of  any  theory  or  doctrine. ...  A 
book  has  been  removed  but  the  librarian  has  not  been 
penalized,  and  the  teacher  is  still  free  to  discuss  the 
Barrio  and  its  problems  in  the  classroom.  The  action  of 
the  Board  does  not  even  preclude  the  teacher  from 
discussing  Down  These  Mean  Streets  in  class  or  from 
assigning  it  for  outside  reading, 
and  third  that: 

The  administration  of  any  library,  whether  it  be  a 
university  or  particularly  a public  junior  high  school, 
involves  a constant  process  of  selection  and  winnowing 
based  not  only  on  educational  needs  but  financial  and 
architectural  realities.  To  suggest  the  shelving  or 
unshelving  of  books  presents  a constitutional  issue, 
particularly  where  there  is  no  showing  of  a curtailment 
of  freedom  of  speech  or  thought,  is  a proposition  we 
cannot  accept. 

Mulligan  was  satisfied  both  that  the  board  had  the  authority  to  remove 
the  book  and  that  the  resolution  to  do  so  was  adopted  in  the  proper 
manner. 
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Four  years  later,  a tenured  high  school  English  teacher  challenged  his 
board  of  education's  termination  of  his  employment,  in  part,  on  the 
grounds  that  restoring  a censored  novel,  namely  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  by 
J.  D.  Salinger,  to  the  curriculum  was  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
and  so  could  not  constitute  insubordination.  In  Harris  v.Mechanicville 
Central  School  District,  Justice  Graves  examined  both  how  and  why  the 
book  was  removed  from  the  curriculum  in  the  first  place  and  how  and 
why  the  tenured  teacher's  employment  was  terminated.  To  begin,  in 
1973,  a conference  was  held  by  the  school  principal,  the  school  superin- 
tendent, and  the  teacher  in  order  to  review  parental  allegations  that  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye,  an  otherwise  acceptable  book,  was  being  "misused"  in 
class  through  emphasis  on  a particular  word  contained  therein.  Al- 
though "allegedly  all  parties  to  the  conference  agreed  that  the  book 
would  not  be  used  in  the  curriculum  again,"  the  teacher,  allegedly 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  school  administration, 
restored  the  book  in  question  to  the  English  curriculum."  The  school 
board  subsequently  met  and  found  the  teacher  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
insubordination.Although  Graves  stated  that  "the  record  indicates  the 
school  administration  followed  a formal  procedure  throughout  the 
matter"; 

The  procedural  forms  of  due  process  were  followed  with 
one  major  omission:  There  was  no  allegation  or  evidence 
that  the  board  ever  adopted  regulations  or  produced  a 
valid  directive  for  teachers'  guidance  concerning  the 
teaching  of  "Catcher  in  the  Rye"  or  similar  books 
suitable  for  substitution  if  possible.  Before  a charge  of 
insubordination  could  be  properly  presented  and 
sustained  it  would  appear  the  aforesaid  action  would  be 
essential. 

Therefore,  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  board  for  consideration 
of  a penalty  other  than  dismissal,  provided  by  statute.  It  seems,  then, 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  court,under  certain  circumstances,  a book  may  be 
removed  from  a curriculum,  if  an  acceptable  substitute  book  is  located 
for  it. 

In  a second  case  in  1976,  that  of  Minarcini  v.  Strongsville  City  School 
District,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  affirmed  a 
lower  court's  1974  ruling  that  no  censorship  results  when  a book  is  not 
added  to  a curriculum  for  the  first  time,  but  reversed  that  court's  ruling 
that  the  school  board  had  constitutionally  removed  books  from  the 
library.  The  books  in  question  were  Cat's  Cradle  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 
and  Catch  22  by  Joseph  Heller.  Circuit  Judge  Edwards  found  nothing 
inappropriate  about  how  the  board's  censorship  motions  were  made  and 
passed  during  its  meetings;  rather,  he  remarked  that  "the  Board's  silence 
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is  extraordinary”  as  to  why  the  books  were  voted  to  be  removed.  He 
concluded  that  "in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  Board's  action 
which  is  neutral  in  First  Amendment  terms,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
School  Board  removed  the  books  because  it  found  them  objectionable  in 
content  and  because  it  felt  that  it  had  the  power,  unfettered  by  the  First 
Amendment,  to  censor  the  school  library  for  subject  matter  which  the 
Board  members  found  distasteful."  He  then  explained  that,  although 
there  is  no  constitutional  requirement  for  a school  to  have  a library,  once 
a library  is  established,  conditions  cannot  be  placed  on  its  use  in  regard 
to  the  social  or  political  tastes  of  school  board  members. Accordingly, 
the  two  novels  were  ordered  reinstated. 

The  next  case  to  come  before  a higher  court  was  similar  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Minarcini  v.  Strongsville  City  School  District.  In  the  1978  case  of 
Right  to  Read  Defense  Committee  v.  School  Committee,  a majority  of  the 
Chelsea  School  Committee,  a committee  directed  by  state  statute  "to 
purchase  textbooks  and  other  supplies  for  the  schools,"  voted  to  remove 
an  anthology  titled  Male  & Female  from  a high  school  library,  after 
receiving  a complaint  from  a parent.  At  issue  was  one  poem  in  the 
collection,  described  as  filthy,  obscene,  and  disgusting.  In  seeking  to 
keep  the  book  removed  from  the  library,  committee  members  suggested 
that  District  Judge  Tauro  review  Presidents  Council  from  1972.  He  did  and 
found  that  the  defendants'  heavy  reliance"  on  the  case  "presumes 
incorrectly  that  the  holding  there  would  afford  a school  committee  the 
absolute  right  to  remove  a disfavored  book  from  a library,  without  any 
concern  for  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  students  and  faculty."  Unlike 
the  school  board's  removal  of  Down  These  Mean  Streets,  the  committee's 
removal  of  Male  & Female  was  based  neither  on  the  criterion  that  the  title 
was  obscene  nor  on  the  criterion  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  book  was 
needed  for  other  books.  Tauro  stated  that  "the  record  leaves  this  court 
with  no  doubt  that  the  reason  the  Committee  banned  Male  & Female  was 
because  it  considered  the  theme  and  language  of  [a  poemlto  be  offen- 
sive," and,  drawing  a parallel  to  Minarcini,  stated  that: 

The  Committee  was  under  no  obligation  to  purchase 
Male  & Female  for  the  High  School  Library,  but  it  did.  It 
is  a familiar  constitutional  principle  that  a state,  though 
having  acted  when  not  compelled,  may  consequently 
create  a constitutionally  protected  interest. 

He  explained  that  the  constitutionally  protected  interest  is  "the  right  to 
read  and  be  exposed  to  controversial  thoughts  and  language  — a valu- 
able right  subject  to  First  Amendment  protection."’^ 

One  year  later,  in  Salvail  v.  Nashua  Board  of  Education,  a school  board 
was  challenged  for  removing  not  a book  but  a magazine  from  a high 
school  library.  Objections  to  Ms.  magazine  focused  on  sexual  and 
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political  advertisements.  District  Judge  Devine  reviewed  both  why  and 
how  the  action  was  taken  by  the  board  and  determined  that  the  board 
had  erred  in  both  respects.  First,  he  cited  Minarcini,  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  Right  to  Read  Defense  Committee,  stating  that  once  having  created  a 
library,  a board  cannot  "place  conditions  on  the  use  of  the  library  related 
solely  to  the  social  or  political  tastes  of  Board  members."  He  then  fo- 
cused on  the  procedure  by  which  the  magazine  was  removed  and  found 
and  ruled  that  having  adopted  the  New  Hampshire  State  Department  of 
Education's  guidelines  for  review  of  any  challenge  to  instructional 
materials,  "the  Board  was  required  to  follow  them  in  its  attempts  at 
removal  of  Ms.  magazine  from  the  shelves  of  the  high  school  library." 

The  board  had  not,  in  fact,  followed  these  guidelines  and  had  simply 
passed  a motion  at  one  board  meeting  to  cancel  the  subscription  and 
remove  all  issues  from  the  library,  as  was  subsequently  done.Devine 
ordered  all  back  issues  to  be  replaced,  the  subscription  to  be  renewed, 
and  the  board  "to  follow  the  current  guidelines  relative  to  any  com- 
plaints about  any  publication  . . . whether  said  complaints  are  generated 
by  a member  of  the  Board  or  by  any  other  Nashua  resident."’^ 

The  United  States  District  Court,  D.  Vermont,  decided  Bicknell  v. 
Vergennes  Union  High  School  Board  of  Directors  three  months  after  the 
United  States  District  Court,  D.  New  Hampshire,  decided  the  above  case 
of  Salvail.  Just  as  District  Judge  Devine  had  done.  District  Judge  Coffrin 
reviewed  Minarcini  and  Right  to  Read  Defense  Committee  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a school  board  could  remove  The  Wanderers  by  Richard 
Price  and  Dog  Day  Afternoon  by  Patrick  Mann  from  a high  school  library, 
after  it  had  deemed  the  books  obscene  and  vulgar.  Coffrin  acknowl- 
edged that  "those  cases  hold  that  although  a school  board  can  determine 
what  books  will  go  into  a library,  and  may  even  determine  whether  to 
create  a library  at  all,  it  may  not  exercise  the  same  wide  discretion  in 
removing  works  from  the  shelves  after  they  are  purchased."  He  then 
rejected  the  applicability  of  either  case,  finding  that  "whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  such  constitutional  analysis,  it  is  not  the  rule  we  are 
bound  to  follow  in  this  circuit."  He  instead  looked  to  the  earlier  case  of 
Presidents  Council  and  quoted  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals' 
reasoning  that  "'some  authorized  person  or  body  has  to  make  a determi- 
nation as  to  what  the  library  collection  will  be'"  and  that  the  "'concept  of 
a book  acquiring  tenure  by  shelving  is  indeed  novel  and  insupportable 
under  any  theory  of  constitutional  law  we  can  discover.'"’^  Coffrin  was 
satisfied  that  the  school  board  had  the  authority  to  remove  the  two  books 
and  that  the  board  followed  proper  procedure.  The  issue  of  why  the 
books  were  removed,  although  brought  to  light  during  the 
proceedings, was  held  to  be  irrelevant. 
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A third  case  decided  in  1979  was  Cary  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Adams-Arapahoe  School  District.  At  issue  was  whether  or  not  high  school 
teachers  could  continue  to  teach  from  ten  textbooks  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  curricula  of  elective  courses  by  a school  board.  Circuit 
Judge  Logan  ruled  that,  yes,  they  could,  but  only  within  the  written 
guidelines  of  the  school  board,  guidelines  which  specified  that  '“a 
teacher  is  free  to  comment  upon,  or  to  recommend  that  any  student  read 
any  of  the  ten  books,  and  that  “^no  student  is  prohibited  from  reading 
any  book,  except  in  class  or  otherwise  for  course  credit.'"  He  reasoned 
that  if  the  board  may  decide  that  Contemporary  Poetry  may  be  offered; 
if  it  may  select  the  major  text  of  the  course;  why  may  it  not  go  further 
and  exclude  certain  books  from  being  assigned  for  instruction  in  the 
course?  He  further  concluded  that  "the  board  was  acting  within  its  right 
in  omitting  the  books,  even  though  the  decision  was  a political  one 
influenced  by  the  personal  views  of  the  members."’^ 

One  year  later,  in  Zykan  v.  }Narsaw  Community  School  Corporation,  at 
issue  was  a school  board  authorized  removal,  for  no  stated  reason,  and 
subsequent  destruction  in  a public  book  burning  of  a textbook  titled 
Values  Clarification.  There  is  no  indication  given  in  the  case  whether  the 
book  was  removed  from  a classroom  or  the  school  library.  Of  the  book 
burning.  Circuit  Judge  Cummings  commented  that  "no  self-respecting 
citizen  with  a knowledge  of  history  can  look  upon  this  incident  with 
equanimity,  but  its  relationship  to  the  legal  issues  in  this  case  is  tenuous 
at  best."  Considering  solely  the  removal  of  the  book  from  the  school, 
Cummings  stated  that  "it  is  in  general  permissible  and  appropriate  for 
local  boards  to  make  educational  decisions  based  upon  their  personal 
social,  political  and  moral  views."  He  further  explained: 

Noticeably  absent  from  the  amended  complaint  is  any 
hint  that  the  decisions  of  these  administrators  flow  from 
some  rigid  and  uniform  view  of  the  sort  the  Constitution 
makes  unacceptable  as  a basis  for  educational  decision- 
making or  from  some  systematic  effort  to  exclude  a 
particular  type  of  thought,  or  even  from  some  identifi- 
able ideological  preference.^'’ 

Accordingly,  the  circuit  judge  ruled  in  the  board's  favor,being  addition- 
ally satisfied  that  the  board  had  followed  proper  procedures. 

An  entirely  different  approach  to  examining  the  constitutionality  of 
banning  a book  from  a high  school  library  was  taken  by  District  Judge 
Cyr  in  Sheck  v.  Baileyville  School  Committee.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the 
merits  of  prior  cases  supporting  either  "tenure"  for  books  on  the  shelf  or 
broad  discretionary  powers  for  local  school  boards,  Cyr  examined  in 
more  detail  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  prohibition  of  states'  depriving 
anyone  of  life,liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  When 
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presented  with  undisputed  evidence  that  the  Baileyville  School  Commit- 
tee not  only  voted  to  ban  365  Days  by  Ronald  J.  Glasser  for  obscene 
language  before  adopting  the  Baileyville  School  Department  Challenged 
Material  Policy  but  also  voted  to  retain  the  ban  and  not  follow  the  policy 
after  the  policy's  adoption,  Cyr  concluded  that  how  the  book  was 
banned  was  unconstitutional.  Interim  injunctive  relief  was  granted, 
requiring  the  book  to  be  returned  to  the  library  shelf,  for  “the  important 
principles  of  federalism,  soundly  approached,  do  not  require  that  federal 
courts  cede  their  constitutional  role  to  local  school  boards.''^^ 

It  was  not  until  1982  that  the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  a 5-4  decision  the  Court's  first,  and  as  yet  only,  case 
“dealing  directly  with  ...  the  right  to  read"^^  in  public  schools.  In  Board  of 
Education,  Island  Trees  Union  Free  School  District  No.  26  v.  Pico,^^  “the 
Court  declared  that  while  school  boards  can  remove  books  from  school 
libraries  for  vulgarity  or  educational  unsuitability,  'our  Constitution  does 
not  permit  the  official  suppression  of  ideas. Members  of  the  board  of 
education  had  “unofficially"  directed  that  ten  “anti-American,  anti- 
Christian,  anti-Sem[i]tic,  and  just  plain  filthy"  books  be  removed  from 
school  libraries.  Later,  the  board  appointed  a Book  Review  Committee  to 
read  the  ten  books  and  make  recommendations  about  their  future  status 
in  the  libraries,  but  “the  Board  substantially  rejected  the  Committee's 
report"  and  "gave  no  reasons  for  rejecting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  that  it  had  appointed. 

The  board's  actions  had  been  challenged  before  the  District  Court, 
which  noted  '"that  statutes,  history,  and  precedent  had  vested  local 
school  boards  with  a broad  discretion  to  formulate  educational  policy'" 
and  had  concluded  that  '"while  removal  of  such  books  from  a school 
library  may  . . . reflect  a misguided  educational  philosophy,it  does  not 
constitute  a sharp  and  direct  infringement  of  any  first  amendment 
right.'"  The  removal  of  the  books  had  been  thus  allowed.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  disagreed,  stating  both 
that  the  board  was  '"obliged  to  demonstrate  a reasonable  basis  for 
interfering  with  students'  First  Amendment  Rights'"  and  that  there  was 
a need  to  determine  whether  the  board's  '"removal  decision  was  moti- 
vated by  a justifiable  desire  to  remove  books  containing  vulgarities  and 
sexual  explicitness,  or  rather  by  an  impermissible  desire  to  suppress 
ideas.'"26 

The  case,  having  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,resulted  in  a 
plurality  opinion.  Justice  Brennan,  writing  for  the  plurality,  affirmed  that 
"the  only  action  challenged  in  this  case  is  the  removal  from  school 
libraries  of  books  originally  placed  there  by  the  school  authorities,  or 
without  objection  from  them"  and  then  went  on  to  say: 

In  sum,  the  issue  before  us  in  this  case  is  a narrow  one. 
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both  substantively  and  procedurally.  It  may  best  be 
restated  as  two  distinct  questions.  First,  does  the  First 
Amendment  impose  any  Umitations  upon  the  discretion 
of  petitioners  to  remove  library  books  from  the  Island 
Trees  High  School  and  Junior  High  School?  Second,  if  so, 
do  the  affidavits  and  other  evidentiary  materials  before 
the  District  Court,  construed  most  favorably  to  respon- 
dents, raise  a genuine  issue  of  fact  whether  petitioners 
might  have  exceeded  those  limitations?^^ 

In  answer  to  the  first  question.  Justice  Brennan  noted  that,  according 
to  the  records,  library  use  by  students  is  voluntary.  Because  "the  libraries 
afford  them  an  opportunity  at  self-education  and  individual  enrichment 
that  is  wholly  optional,"  the  attempt  of  the  board  members  "to  extend 
their  claim  of  absolute  discretion  beyond  the  compulsory  environment  of 
the  classroom,  into  the  school  library  and  the  regime  of  voluntary 
inquiry"28  may  not  be  supported  by  the  First  Amendment,  which  "'pro- 
tects the  right  to  receive  information  and  ideas.  Stanley  v.  Georgia... 

1969).  Nevertheless,  the  Court  did  not  state  that  a board  cannot 
remove  library  books.The  key  factor  is  why  the  books  are  removed.  "We 
hold  that  local  school  boards  may  not  remove  books  from  school  librar- 
ies simply  because  they  dislike  the  ideas  contained  in  those  books  and 
seek  by  their  removal  to  'prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox  in  politics, 
nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of  opinion.'"  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
books  are  removed  "based  solely  upon  the  'educational  suitability'  of  the 
books  in  question,  then  their  removal  would  be'perfectly  permissible.'"^*^ 
In  this  case,  the  books  were  returned  because  the  decision  to  remove  the 
books  rested  decisively  upon  disagreement  with  constitutionally  pro- 
tected ideas  in  those  books,"  so  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  affirmed. 

While  the  above  case  of  Pico  marked  the  first  time  that  the  Supreme 
Court  directly  addressed  an  instance  of  censorship  of  books  in  a public 
school,  the  ruling  concerned  only  instances  of  school  boards'  removing 
books  from  school  libraries.  Six  years  later,  in  Virgil  v.  School  Board  of 
Columbia  County,  Florida,  the  four  plaintiffs  argued  that  the  judicial 
reasoning  behind  Pico  should  be  applied  to  the  School  Board  of  Colum- 
bia County's  removal  of  a textbook  titled  The  Humanities:  Cultural  Roots 
and  Continuities  (Volume  I)  for  passages  in  Lysistrata  by  Aristophanes 
and  The  Miller's  Tale"  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  deemed  immoral, vulgar, 
sexual,  and  "inappropriate  to  the  age,  maturity,  and  development  of  the 
students  in  question."  District  Judge  Black,  however,  held  that  "this 
Court  need  not  decide  whether  the  plurality  decision  in  Pico  may 
logically  be  extended  to  optional  curriculum  materials,  Kuhlmeier 
resolves  any  doubts  as  to  the  appropriate  standard  to  be  applied  when- 
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ever  a curriculum  decision  is  subject  to  first  amendment  review."  Black 
here  referred  to  another  case  not  otherwise  relevant  to  this  study,  namely 
Hazelwood  School  District  v.  Kuhlmeier, which  concerned  censorship  of 
student  writing  in  a school  newspaper.  This  point  was  "'that  educators 
may  limit  both  the  style  and  content  of  curricular  materials  if  their  action 
is  reasonably  related  to  legitimate  pedagogical  concerns.'"  Thus,  the 
judge  said  the  "removal  of  Volume  I of  Humanities  was  reasonably 
related  to  the  pedagogical  goal  of  keeping  vulgarity  and  certain  matters 
of  sexuality  out  of  the  curriculum."^’ 

Two  additional  cases  were  decided  in  the  following  year.  The  first  is 
Wexner  v.  Anderson  Union  High  School  District  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
continued  the  focus  on  why  a board  removed  books.  At  issue  were  books 
removed  from  a library  for  use  in  an  elective  developmental  reading 
course  with  no  assigned  reading  list.  The  board  examined  and  removed 
five  of  seven  books  by  Richard  Brautigan  selected  for  possible  use  in  the 
course,  objecting  to  obscenities  and  sexual  references  these  contained. 
Writing  for  the  majority.  Associate  Justice  Blease  focused  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a board  can  "remove  books  from  the  high  school 
library  which  are  not  obscene"  and  cited  a section  of  California's  Educa- 
tion Code  in  ruling  that  the  board  did  not  have  such  authority.  Presiding 
Justice  Puglia  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  the  court  should  have 
followed  the  guidelines  of  Pico  and  investigated  "whether  school  au- 
thorities, absent  sufficiently  compelling  reasons,  were  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  ideas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  those 


The  second  is  McCarthy  v.  Fletcher, which  returned  in  part  to  the 
original  1972  focus  on  religious  content.  Presiding  Justice  Franson  asked 
if  "the  board's  decision  to  remove  the  books  [Grendel  by  John  Gardner 
and  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  by  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez]  rested 
either  upon  disagreement  with  constitutionally  protected  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  books  or  upon  the  board's  desire  to  impose  upon  the 
students  a religious  orthodoxy."  However,  since  the  school's  superinten- 
dent/principal had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  delete  the  two  books  from 
the  curriculum,  "rather  than  submitting  the  evaluations  and  his  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  books  to  the  board,  [he]  essentially  usurped 
the  board's  authority. . . contrary  to  the  board's  own  policy."  Accord- 
ingly, the  trial  court  was  directed  to  reexamine  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
determine  why  the  board  voted  its  acceptance  of  the  revised  curricu- 


The  final  major  court  case  of  public  school  written  curricular  or  library 
material  censorship  after  1972  was  decided  in  1990.  Roberts  v.  Madigan 
was  markedly  different  from  the  previous  cases,  inasmuch  as  all  four 
books  in  question  were  entirely  of  a religious  orientation.  At  issue  were 
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both  Berkeley  Gardens  Elementary  School's  principal's  various  direc- 
tives to  fifth  grade  teacher  Roberts  to  remove  the  Bible  in  Pictures  and  The 
Life  of  Jesus  from  his  classroom  and  to  keep  his  personal  Bible  "off  his 
desk  between  8:00  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m."  and  "in  his  desk,"  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  school's  library  copy  of  the  Bible  after  a parent  confer- 
ence.^^ 

Circuit  Judge  McKay  affirmed  the  district  court's  decision  to  remove 
the  classroom  books  in  question  but  to  require  the  return  of  the  Bible  to 
the  library,  stating  that  [tlhe  removal  of  materials  from  the  classroom  is 
acceptable  when  it  is  determined  that  the  materials  are  being  used  in  a 
manner  that  violates  Establishment  Clause  guarantees. In  a dissenting 
opinion.  Circuit  Judge  Barrett  maintained  that  "[tlhere  is  no  basis,  other 
than  mere  speculation,  for  implying,  as  does  the  majority  opinion,  that 
the  practices  in  Mr.  Roberts  classroom  constituted  religious  indoctrina- 
tion, inasmuch  as  [tlhe  maintenance  of  the  two  challenged  books  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  classroom  library  was  entirely  passive  in  character,  just  as 
was  Mr.  Roberts'  practice  of  reading  his  Bible  during  the  class'  15-minute 
silent  reading  period. 

A review  of  the  above  fifteen  cases  which  have  come  before  the  higher 
courts  since  1972  reveals  that  1)  in  every  case  except  the  first,  a school 
board  or  employees  of  the  school  district  took  the  initial  steps  to  remove 
formally  the  written  curricular  or  library  materials  in  question,  2)  every 
approach  to  censorship  focused  on  removing  entire  books  or  magazines, 
not  just  sections  of  them,  and  3)  about  half  the  cases  centered  on  both 
how  and  why  the  decisions  to  censor  were  made,  with  the  remaining 
cases  focusing  primarily  on  just  one  of  these  two  aspects.  Overall,  with 
nine  eases  heard  on  appeal  and  six  not,  seven  and  a half  rulings  prohib- 
ited censorship  and  six  and  a half  allowed  it,  with  one  case  directed  to 
trial  court  to  determine  why  a board  of  education  approved  two  in- 
stances of  censorship,  before  finally  ruling  at  that  lower  court  level  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  censorship. 

Clearly,  the  courts  have  yet  to  begin  reacting  uniformly  in  these  cases 
when  school  officials  have  authorized  the  removal  of  written  curricular 
materials  from  classrooms  or  libraries  of  public  schools,  and  equally 
clearly,  there  has  been  since  1973  no  legal  activity  initiated  by  parents, 
students,  or  tax  paying  community  members  in  general  to  seek  court 
directives  at  the  highest  levels  to  censor  said  materials  in  public  schools. 
One  must  necessarily  conclude  that  through  1992,  no  unified  body  of 
precedents  has  been  developed  and  consistently  relied  upon.  Wexner 
demonstrates  that  even  the  Supreme  Court's  one  ruling  is  not  necessarily 
being  applied  to  the  process  of  determining  the  legal  parameters  of 
censorship,  and  the  most  recent  major  case  which  "bordered  on  attempts 
at  censorship"  of  Cujo  by  Stephen  King  in  a public  high  school  library 
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1991's  Moore  v.Terwilliger  and  Berryville  Public  Schools,  has  not  even  been 
authorized  for  publication  in  the  South  Western  Reporter,  2nd  Series,  even 
though  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Arkansas,  Divi- 
sion II,  on  appeal  from  the  Arkansas  Board  of  Review.  Instead,  this  most 
recent  case  is"authorized  for  educational  use  only"^®  through  Westlaw 
computer  access  and  West  Publishing  Company's  printed  publications. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  expertise  of  legal  scholars  for  insight  into  the 
future  of  public  school  censorship  and  recommendations  based  on  Pico 
in  particular  and  the  other  fourteen  "official"  cases  in  general. 

Inasmuch  as  Board  of  Education  v.  Pico  is  as  yet  the  only  case  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  topic  of  public  school  censorship 
of  written  albeit  library  materials,  any  meaningful  review  of  legal 
commentaries  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  legal  scholars  expect  in  the 
way  of  censorship  and  the  courts'  rulings  in  the  near  future  needs  to 
begin  with  legal  opinions  written  in  light  of  Pico.  Jane  L.  Wexton  in  the 
Spring  1984  issue  of  the  Hofstra  Law  Review  interprets  the  plurality's 
position,  in  part,  as  "a  concerted  effort  to  limit  the  nature  of  the  substan- 
tive question  before  the  Court,  presumably  wishing  to  limit  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  case  as  future  precedent."^^  Specifically,  she  finds  a major 
recommendation  to  make  to  "all  local  school  boards  around  the  nation," 
namely,  "that  library  book  removals  must  avoid  the  substantive  effect  of 
suppressing  ideas,"  because,  according  to  the  plurality,  the  removal  of  a 
library  book  by  a school  board  "violates  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
students  when  the  removal  is  motivated  by  the  school  board  members' 
disapproval  of  the  ideas'"^  contained  in  the  book.  In  summary,  Wexton 
maintains  that: 

The  plurality  intimated  . . . that  in  making  a removal 
decision,  a school  board  should  seek  the  advice  of 
literary  experts,  librarians,  teachers,  and  publications 
that  rate  books  for  schools.  A board  should  also  adhere 
to  the  book  review  policy,  if  any,  adopted  in  the  school 
district.  Finally,  a board  should  explicitly  articulate  its 
reasons  for  the  removal  decision.'*’ 

Donald  J.  Dunn,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  no  such  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.  In  his  article  in  the  1984/85  issue  of  the  Law  Library 
Journal,  he  predicts  that"  further  litigation  is  a virtual  certainty"  because 
"the  Court  neither  defined  the  parameters  of  this  newly  recognized  right 
of  access  to  information  nor  provided  detailed  quidelines  [sic]  for  the 
standard  review  for  such  cases."  Nevertheless,  he  offers  his  own  recom- 
mendations, based  on  his  interpretation  of  Pico  and  the  other  court  cases. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that: 
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A mechanism  for  evaluation  needs  to  be  established. 

This  mechanism  could  be  a committee  simOar  to  the  one 
used  in  Pico;  however,  the  committee  must  be  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  time  a title  is  called  into  question  and 
should  have  developed  some  specific  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating the  suitability  of  the  book. ...  An  informal  or 
formal  election  of  the  membership  from  among  the 
community  is  one  possible  approach.  Another  is  to 
choose  some  members  by  election  and  some  by  board 
appointment.  A librarian  and  at  least  one  student  in  the 
school  should  serve  on  the  committee,  either  as  voting 
members  or  ex  officio.  Because  of  their  training,  law 
librarians  could  prove  particularly  helpful  on  such 
committees. 

Finally,  he  suggests  that: 

Actual  decisions  about  a challenged  title  can  be  handled 
in  at  least  two  ways.  The  committee  can  make  the  final 
determination  as  to  whether  to  retain  a title  or  remove  it, 
or  in  a less  favored  alternative,  the  board  can  overrule 
the  committee  only  by  a super  majority.  The  reasons  for 
the  removal  must  be  articulated  in  writing.  Such  struc- 
tures give  at  least  the  appearance  of  objectivity  and  help 
to  protect  the  board  from  later  challenges  of  narrow- 
mindedness.^^ 

Norman  B.  Lichtenstein  in  the  Winter  1985  issue  of  the  University  of 
San  Francisco  Law  Review  builds  on  Wexton  and  Dunn's  recommenda- 
tions that  schools  should  have  previously  established  formal  procedures 
for  dealing  with  censorship  efforts.  He  turns  his  attention  to  a rationale 
for  responding  to  efforts  at  censorship.  Acknowledging  that  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s  the  "constitutional  umbrella"  was  finally  extended  to  children, 
he  stresses  that  "children  are  treated  differently  when  courts  perceive 
that  they  lack  judgment  or  capacity  to  act  in  their  own  best  interests,"  so 
that  "the  age,  maturity  level,  and  mental  ability  of  a child  may  affect  the 
extent  to  which  constitutional  rights  wOl  be  applied."  He  explains  that 
books  dealing  with  sexual  issues  may  very  well  be  appropriate  for  high 
school  students  and  inappropriate  for  elementary  school  students. 
Equally  plausible  is  the  proposed  use  of  a book  which  may  require  a 
certain  minimum  level  of  cognitive  development.  Barring  such  circum- 
stances, however,  Lichtenstein  proposes  an  approach  that  requires 
...  that  students  challenging  a censorship  decision 
introduce  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  action 
is  not  educationally  supportable,  but  rather  is  ideologi- 
cal in  character.  At  that  point,  the  burden  would  shift  to 
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the  school  board  to  demonstrate  that  its  action  was 
supported  by  a "substantial  and  legitimate"  educational 
interest  and  will  not  burden  the  learning  process.  Such 
an  . . . interest  might  encompass  the  absence  of  any 
educational  value  in  the  book,  the  obsolescence  of  the 
material  or  the  age  and  deterioration  of  the  volume.'*^ 

James  C.  O'Brien,  in  the  July  1988  issue  of  The  Yale  Law  Journal,  pref- 
aced his  article  with  the  observation  that"Justice  Brennan's  opinion  for 
the  plurality  in  Board  of  Education  v.  Pico  has  confounded  commentators." 
His  concern  for  the  future  is  not  so  much  that  school  boards  will  not 
establish  sound  procedures  and  rationales  for  handling  challenges  to 
books,  but  rather  that  "officials  might  mask  prejudices  behind  legitimate 
administrative  or  educational  rationales," or  that  some  "members  might 
refuse  to  articulate  any  rationale,  leaving  courts  to  rely  on  the  crafted 
opinions  of  a few  school  board  members.'"*^  Lichtenstein  would  seem  to 
agree  with  this  possibility  when  he  says  that  "the  difficulty  is  that  intent 
is  often  complex  and  not  easily  established." 

Finally,  Malcolm  Stewart,  in  the  Winter  1989  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Law 
& Education  takes  a completely  different  approach  to  the  possibility  of 
censorship  of  written  curricular  or  library  materials  in  public  schools. 
Insisting  that  "the  assertion  that  school  board  decisions  are  more  likely 
to  be  ideologically  motivated  — even  if  it  is  true-does  not  establish  a 
presumptive  constitutional  violation,"  he  proposes  that  because  "our 
nation's  educational  system  presumes  the  desirability  of  community 
control  over  public  education,'"*^  the  appropriate  response  to  future 
instances  of  censorship  should  be  more  citizen  involvement  in  the 
political  process,  presumably  by  teachers,librarians,  and  other  concerned 
educators  nominating  and  helping  to  elect  school  board  members  who 
support  the  freedom  to  read,  and  by  attempting  to  influence  those  school 
board  members  who  do  not  support  this  freedom.  Stewart  does  not  seem 
to  support  anyone's  seeking  redress  through  the  courts. 

All  questions  aside  as  to  the  practicality  of  specifications  which 
Stewart  would  recommend  that  classroom  teachers  take  in  concert  with 
librarians  in  anticipation  of  the  need  to  protect  and  maintain  curricula,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  higher  courts  have  promoted  the  possibility  of  an 
increasingly  active  censorship  role  for  boards  of  education  and  school 
district  administrators  by  specifying  why  and  how  they  may  legally 
censor  written  materials,  while  teachers  and  librarians  are  relegated  to 
the  passive  role  of  waiting  for  certain  circumstances  under  which  they 
could  seek  legal  redress  and  have  some  expectation  that  the  courts  might 
side  with  them.  Of  course,  nothing  would  then  prevent  a board  or 
administrator  from  censoring  a title  all  over  again  by  following  a pro- 
scribed procedure  and  designating  a different  reason. 
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Given  the  infrequency  which  cases  centering  on  censorship  have 
reached  the  higher  courts  in  the  most  recent  twenty  year  period,  not 
even  averaging  one  case  per  year,  and  given  the  conflicting  court  opin- 
ions both  among  courts  and  within  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  only  such  case,  it  is  apparent  that  a unified  body  of  precedents 
cannot  be  developed  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  even  if  this  were  a 
goal  of  the  courts.  The  legal  parameters  of  censorship  to  date  indicate 
that  until  teachers,  librarians,and  other  educators  develop  on  their  own 
an  effective  way  to  act  instead  of  react  to  attempts  at  censorship,  the 
"free  search  for  truth  and  its  free  expression'"^  in  public  schools  will 
remain  at  risk,  higher  courts  notwithstanding. 
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From  the  Editor 
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students  beginning  professional  careers.  In  these^pages,  as  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  papers  of  all  types  appear  together  each  reinforc- 
ing the  other. 

Joseph  Watras,  editor 
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Labor  and  Learning: 


Adult  Education  and 


the  Decline  of 


Fred  M.  Schied 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Workers'  Education 


Ithough  American  workers'  education  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  interest  and  involvement  in  formal  workers'  educa- 
tion goes  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.^ However,  from  the  start,  the  AFL's  attitude  towards 
workers'  education,  especially  an  independent  workers'  education  free 
from  union  control,  was  ambivalent. 

The  AFL's  first  significant  dealings  with  workers'  education  occurred 
when  Ruskin  College  was  opened  in  Missouri  in  1901.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  historian  Charles  Beard  (a  future  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adult  Education)  and  Walter  Vrooman,  Ruskin 
College  was  based  on  Oxford  University's  famous  workers'  education 
college.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  British  unionists  offered  to  support  the 
college  with  an  endowment,  the  AFL  turned  them  down.  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  AFL's  longtime  president,  afraid  of  more  radical  elements, 
felt  that  the  broad  educational  objectives  of  Ruskin  were  at  odds  with  the 
organizations'  business  trade  union  orientation.  For  Gompers,  the 
business  of  unions  had  little  to  do  with  education.^ 

However,  if  the  leadership  of  the  AFL  was  ambivalent  towards  an 
education  designed  specifically  for  workers,  many  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  unionists  outside  the  AFL,  were  not.  After  the  First 
World  War,  a flowering  of  independent  labor  colleges  and  schools 
threatened  the  AFL's  dominance  over  the  labor  movement.  As  early  as 
1915  Seattle  and  Wyoming  unionists  reported  on  a successful  model  of 
workers'  education.  The  Seattle  plan  "formulated  upon  the  theory  that 
co-operation  with  existing  organizations  and  associations  would  result  in 
much  helpful  information  and  assistance  with  a minimum  of  expense" 
created  an  entire  network  of  groups  involved  in  workers'  education, 
from  faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Washington  to  labor  choruses 
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and  music  study  clubs.  Most  interesting,  the  Education  Committee 
sought  to  collect  "a  book,  poem  an  essay  or  any  piece  of  literature 
written  by  a worker."  The  Gompers  controlled  AFL  response,  ever 
skeptical  of  workers'  education,  was  lukewarm.  While  praising  the 
Seattle  organizers,  it  offered  little  support.^ 

Other  labor  organizations  were  less  reticent.  The  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU)  founded  its  Workers  University  in 
1917,  offering  a full  course  of  study.  By  1921,  over  two  thousand  people 
had  attended  the  Workers  University.  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  educating  working  women  as  to  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  furthering  unionism,  was  founded  in  1906.  Its 
curriculum  included  "folk  dancing,  labor  chorus,  and  literary  club  along 
with  trade  union  tactics  and  labor  legislation."^  Similarly,  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Sciences,  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Party,  was  founded 
in  1906.^  But  it  was  the  ILGWU,  a non- AFL  affiliated  imion,  which 
carried  the  banner  of  workers'  education  over  the  next  decade.  Their 
educational  activities  were  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Fannia 
M.  Cohen.  Cohen  saw  workers'  education  as  a right  to  development  in 
terms  of  culture  as  well  as  economic  values.  As  a result,  the  ILGWU  was 
among  the  first  unions  to  inaugurate  a system  of  workers'  education  for 
its  membership.  Its  education  committee  declared: 

We  make  it  clear  to  [workers]  that  the  work  of  their 
Education  Department  is  based  on  a conviction  that  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  workers  can  be  realized  only 
through  their  own  efforts  in  the  economic  fields,  and 
that  while  organization  gives  them  power,  true  educa- 
tion will  give  them  the  ability  to  use  their  power  intelli- 
gently and  effectively.^ 

The  ILGWU  publicized  the  idea  of  Workers'  Universities  so  much  that 
the  AFL  was  forced  to  appoint  a committee  to  investigate  the  idea  of 
workers'  education.  This  1919  report  noted  that  the  ILGWU  offered 
nineteen  classes  in  English  throughout  New  York  City  as  well  as  courses 
"consisting  of  10  to  20  lectures"  on  Social  Interpretation  of  Literature, 
Evolution  of  the  Labor  Movement,  and  Social  Problems,  among  others. 

In  addition,  the  ILGWU  offered  educational  theatricals  "attended  by  an 
audience  of  from  500  to  1,000,"  and  an  Extension  Educational  Service  was 
established  by  which  "every  local  of  the  international  can  have  educa- 
tional activities  introduced  at  their  own  meeting  places."  These  activities 
usually  consisted  of  "topics  related  to  the  worker  and  his  conditions,  like 
Trade  Unionism,  History  of  the  Labor  Movement,  Industrial  Democ- 
racy."’' The  same  report  documents  activities  in  labor  colleges  in  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Boston  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  1920  it  became  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  newly  formed  Committee 
on  Workers'  Education  to  organize  a national  conference  dealing  exclu- 
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sively  with  education  for  workers.  But  first  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
information  as  to  "the  extent  and  nature  of  the  movement."  The  conven- 
tion itself  was  to  be  held  on  April  2, 1921,  so  in  January  of  that  year 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  twenty-six  educational  centers  located  in 
twenty-two  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  completed  forms,  which  were 
returned  by  all  twenty-six  institutions,  showed  signs  that  there  was  a 
wide  range  of  activity.  Indeed,  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
were  represented,  although  Southern  schools  were  noticeably  absent 
from  the  list.® 

The  survey  revealed  a wide  range  of  information.  All  completed 
questionnaires  indicated  that  the  major  object  of  the  schools  was  to 
"spread  education  among  the  rank  and  file."  Sixteen  considered  the 
training  of  future  imion  leaders  as  the  major  immediate  goal,  while  only 
three  regarded  propaganda  as  a salient  aspect  of  their  activities.  Most  of 
the  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  need  for  social  and  political  equal- 
ity in  the  United  States  could  become  a reality  only  through  the  means  of 
a "constructive  social  revolution."  The  Boston  Labor  College  was  orga- 
nized, according  to  its  founders,  with  "the  belief  that  progress  for 
organized  wage  earners  can  be  assured  by  social  and  industrial  policies 
shaped  by  their  own  right  thinking,  and  their  ambitions  for  self-better- 
ment must  therefore  include  a concern  for  the  higher  training  of  the 
mind."  Educators  for  the  St.  Paul  Labor  College  designed  their  program 
to  "provide  first,  trained  and  educated  workers;  second,  to  develop 
better  citizens;  third,  to  afford  some  enjoyment  hitherto  denied." 

Founders  of  the  Workers  College  of  Greater  New  York  hoped  "to  train 
workers  to  think  fimdamentally  and  constructively  about  economic 
questions."  Those  forming  the  leadership  of  the  Amherst  Labor  College 
offered  classes  for  workers  "as  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  an  oppor- 
timity  for  liberal  education  should  be  open  to  all  who  fell  the  need  for  it." 
and  to  establish  a "working  connection  between  Amherst  College  and  a 
group  of  working  men  and  women  so  that  each  may  offer  to  the  other 
the  window  of  wisdom  that  has  been  gaining  through  its  experience  and 
the  joint  problem  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  that  are  common 
to  all."" 

The  report  showed  that,  in  fifteen  cities,  classes  met  in  union  halls, 
while  in  thirteen  cities  they  assembled  in  public  school  buildings. 

Others  reported  that  classes  met  in  libraries  or  "other  rented  facilities." 
The  Rand  School,  The  Work  People's  College  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  and 
Brookwood  owned  their  own  buildings.  Union  hall  preference  can  be 
attributed  to  a perception  of  "great  freedom  and  independence"  from 
state  rim  public  schools,  not  to  mention  a general  "fear  of  hostile  inter- 
ests." In  addition,  "workers  are  more  at  home  in  the  labor  halls. 

The  first  Conference  on  Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States  was 
attended  by  hundreds  of  "concerned  and  interested"  parties.  The  open- 
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ing  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Amherst  College  Classes  for  Workers, 
F.  Stacy  May,  addressed  the  pressing  issue  of  the  gathering.  His  com- 
ments were  directed  at  the  unfair  nature  of  America's  colleges  and 
universities,  for  they  "inevitably  tended  to  reflect  the  needs  and  interest 
of  the  group  for  which  they  are  intended."  Moreover,  "Every  college 
offers  and  even  requires  many  courses  which  are  useful  chiefly  to 
maintain  an  established  program  that  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
necessary  requisite  of  the  educated  gentleman  and  workers  must  coun- 
teract this  particular  prejudice  so  that  a required  course  of  study  may 
contribute  their  culture  in  its  broadest  sense,  doing  much  to  make 
colleges  genuinely  useful  organs  of  society."”  Faimia  Cohen,  with  an 
eloquence  that  initiated  considerable  applause,  outlined  the  goals  of 
workers'  education: 

It  has  always  been  our  conviction  that  the  labor  move- 
ment stands,  consciously  or  unconsciously  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society.  It  strives  for  a new  life.  It 
dreams  of  a world  where  economic  and  social  justice 
will  prevail,  where  the  welfare  of  mankind  will  be  the 
aim  of  all  activity,  where  society  will  be  organized  as  a 
cooperative  commonwealth,  where  a sturdy  love  and 
fellowship  capable  of  enduring  daily  wear  and  tear  will 
replace  competitive  greed,  distrust,  and  selfishness.  To 
attain  this  need,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  accumulate 
knowledge,  but  to  develop  a social  consciousness  the 
student  must  be  trained  for  self-expression.  He  should 
obtain  understanding  of  the  great  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  social  facts  which  confront  him.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Philadelphia  Labor  College  enrolled  700 
students  by  1927,  the  Director  of  Workers'  Education  wrote:  "The  labor 
colleges  have  proven  so  successful  that  organizations  from  other  cities 
are  now  sending  in  requests  for  the  services  of  the  [Pennsylvania] 
Department  in  order  that  they  may  established  as  labor  colleges  through- 
out the  state."  In  Boston,  the  college's  secretary  wrote:  "Behind  it  all  was 
a response  to  a call  for  men  and  women  who  believed  in  and  stood  for 
the  organization  of  the  workers,  who  through  its  teachings  should  be 
more  able  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  cause  they  stood  for,  should  be 
better  fitted  to  hold  their  own  in  discussions  and  dealings  with  the 
representatives  of  the  intellectual  and  moneyed  classes  whose  interests 
do  not  always  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  workers  and  whose  sympa- 
thies are  in  opposition  to  unionism  and  all  it  stands  for."” 

Israel  Mufson,  a graduate  of  Brookwood  Labor  College,  described  a 
Saturday  class: 

Serenely  and  with  all  the  amenities  of  twentieth  century 
civilization,  problems  are  discussed  in  as  good  natured 
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mind-meet-mind  atmosphere  as  in  the  most  learned  of 
philosophic  associations.  It  is  strange  to  see  jewelry 
workers,  hosiery  knitters,  operating  engineers,  clothing 
workers,  painters  and  what  not  grapple  with  such 
problems  as  race  prejudice,  the  nationalization  of 
European  industries,  court  injunctions,  coal,  and  on  and 
on  and  on.^^ 

At  its  peak  in  the  late  1920s,  over  three  hundred  labor  colleges  were 
established  with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  over  20,000.^®  Despite  the 
explosion  of  growth  of  labor  colleges  and  the  rather  glowing  1919  report, 
the  AFL  stance  continued  to  be  ambivalent.  After  praising  the  ILGWU 
over  "the  feeling  of  the  students  that  the  classes  belonged  to  them,  that 
they  were  at  home  in  them,  and  took  collective  pride  in  them,"  the  AFL 
committee  concluded  that  "But  such  classes  should  be  Considered  a stop- 
gap. The  sound  solution  is  a progressive  board  of  education,  responsive 
to  the  public. The  AFL  still  considered  education  to  be  largely  outside 
the  framework  of  business  trade  unionism.  An  independent  workers' 
education  movement,  with  its  notion  of  transformation  and  a broad 
definition  of  education,  was  viewed  as  a threat  to  the  AFL's  business 
trade  union  policy. 

The  AFL  had  good  reason  to  be  concerned.  A.J.  Muste  of  Brookwood 
College  stated  that  workers'  education  can  provide  three  functions:  (1) 
make  real  the  theory  that  education  is  for  all  people;  (2)  end  the  notion 
that  education  is  simply  preparation  for  life;  and  (3)  end  the  idea  that 
labor  and  culture  don't  mix.^^  Fannia  Cohn,  Education  Director  of  the 
ILGWU,  stated  the  objectives  of  the  workers'  education: 

Many  realize  that  the  object  of  our  educational  system  at 
present  is  to  adjust  the  individual  to  the  environment 
with  a view  to  perpetuating  our  social  conditions.  But 
the  object  of  workers'  education  is  rather  to  adjust  the 
environment  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  We  believe  that 
our  education  program  for  our  members  should  be 
based  on  their  daily  experiences  around  the  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged  and  the  union  of  which  they  are 
a member.^® 

This  note  of  social  change  was  echoed  by  the  workers.  A comment  by 
Stanley  Dziengielewski,  a member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  on  workers  involved  in  the  labor  colleges  reflects  this  view: 
"From  workers'  education  I want  to  get  an  interpretation  of  the  world, 
and  my  place  in  it.  In  short,  I want  to  know  how  it  got  this  way:  Why  are 
we  miners  subjected  to  ninety -seven  days  of  compulsory  unemployment 
every  year?  Why,  when  we  workers  are  jobless,  must  we  also  be 
breadless,  homeless,  and  hopeless?  They  tell  us  that  two  hundred 
thousand  of  us  miners  are  not  needed  in  the  industry.  Why  is  this,  and 
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what  is  to  be  done  about  it?"^® 

The  success  of  the  labor  colleges  led  to  a series  of  national  conferences 
on  workers'  education.  The  conferences  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
most  famous  labor  college  of  all,  Brookwood  Labor  College  in  Kantoh, 
New  York  and  the  founding  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  (WEB). 
The  goals  of  the  WEB  were  to  gather  information  on  workers'  education, 
to  assist  in  the  educational  work  of  existing  labor  colleges,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  additional  workers'  education  projects  throughout  the 
United  States.  A major  effort  of  the  WEB  was  directed  towards  curricu- 
lum development.  The  Bureau  started  a professional  journal.  Workers' 
Education,  and  published  two  sets  of  inexpensive  and  easy  to  read 
textbooks  known  as  Workers'  Bookshelf  and  the  Workers'  Education  Series}^ 
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The  Workers  Education  Bureau  and  the  Decline  of  Independent 
Workers  Education 

The  AFL,  while  commending  the  growth  of  the  labor  colleges,  contin- 
ued to  be  skeptical  of  the  labor  colleges'  efforts.  Partly  because  of 
Samuel  Gompers  long  standing  anti-intellectualism  and  partly  because 
of  the  AFL's  established  position  that  education  was  somehow  extrane- 
ous to  the  labor  movement,  the  AFL  continued  to  balk  at  involvement  in 
the  workers'  education  and  the  WEB.  However,  by  1922  the  AFL  al- 
lowed its  Education  Department  to  cooperate  with  the  WEB.  The  AFL 
soon  made  its  presence  known.  By  demanding  a change  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  gave  the  AFL  additional  seats  on  the  WEB's  executive  com- 
mittee, the  AFL  soon  pushed  the  WEB  to  expel  some  of  the  more  radical 
labor  colleges  from  the  organization,  including  the  Socialist  Party's 
Rand  School  and  the  International  Workers  of  the  World's  Work  Peoples' 
College.  The  AFL  was  slowly  increasing  its  grip  on  the  WEB.  In  a 1923 
address  to  the  Workers  Education  Bureau,  Samuel  Gompers  argued 
that  workers'  education  should  focus  on  English  literacy  as  opposed  to 
politics.  Workers'  education  should  focus  on  technical  and  vocational 
training  and  leave  "higher"  education  to  the  nations'  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

William  Green,  Gompers'  successor  as  the  AFL's  president,  continued 
the  attack  on  the  WEB.  Green,  a strong  proponent  of  vocational  training 
and  a militant  anti-communist  and  anti-socialist,  seized  on  two  reports 
that  condemned  the  WEB's  Workers'  Bookshelf  Series  as  being  pro- 
Communist  and  anti-religious.  These  reports  were  gross  exaggerations. 
Caroline  B.  Rose,  in  a detailed  content  analysis,  shows  that  the  books  fall 
into  the  category  of  a rather  mild  socialism.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of 
this  imbroglio  was  the  increasing  control  of  the  WEB  by  the  AFL.^^  The 
final  battle  occurred  over  the  activities  of  Brookwood.  Throughout  the 
late  1920s,  the  AFL  became  increasingly  concerned  with  the  "radical" 
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activities  of  Brookwood.  Despite  protest  from  the  ILGWU  and  some  of 
its  own  locals,  the  AFL  withdrew  all  support  from  Brookwood  in  1928. 

A year  later,  James  H.  Maurer,  President  of  the  WEB,  resigned  after  a 
bitter  despite  with  the  AFL's  representatives.  Maurer  claimed  that  the 
AFL  was  not  interested  in  workers'  education  and  that  it  followed 
reactionary  policies,  exemplified  by  its  withdrawal  of  support  from 
Brookwood.  In  fact,  Maurer  continued,  since  the  AFL's  involvement  in 
workers'  education,  there  had  been  a decline  in  the  numbers  of  individu- 
als participating  in  workers'  education.  The  AFL,  through  Spencer 
Miller,  Jr.,  the  WEB's  president,  now  had  almost  complete  control  of 
the  organization. 

While  individual  labor  colleges  continued  to  exist  and  in  many  cases 
thrive,  they  had  lost  their  central  coordination  agency,  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau,  to  an  AFL  more  interested  in  vocational  and  technical 
training  than  in  broad  based  education  for  social  change.^ 

The  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  and 
Workers'  Education 

The  relationship  between  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  elements  of  the  workers'  education  movement  were  problem- 
atic from  the  beginning.  In  1925,  when  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was 
beginning  its  meetings  to  found  what  would  become  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  (AAAE) , A.J.  Muste,  chairman  of  the 
faculty  at  Brookwood  Labor  College  stated:  "We  here  at  Brookwood  are 
very  doubtful  indeed  whether  we  are  going  to  go  along  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education,  which  is  expected  to  spring  out  of 
these  conferences."  He  noted  that  the  individuals  present  at  the  confer- 
ences "pretty  definitely  represent  a point  of  view  which  is  not  the  same 
as  ours."  Andrew  Calhoun,  Brookwood's  Director  of  Studies,  stated, 
"There  can  be  nothing  but  war  between  the  Adult  Education  movement 
with  its  'civic'  aims  and  the  Workers'  Education  movement,  with  its 
class  mission."^^  The  battle  over  who  controlled  the  WEB  was  carried  out 
in  the  Bureau's  relation  to  the  new  adult  education  association.  The 
WEB  was  split  on  whether  to  accept  a grant  from  Carnegie.  After  a 
lengthy  debate,  the  WEB  voted  40  to  20  to  accept  the  grant,  with  the 
conservative  AFL  representatives  voting  in  the  majority,  over  the  vocal 
opposition  of  the  independent  workers'  educators  led  by  Muste. 

Worker  educators  mistrusted  adult  education  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Carnegie  name.  Carnegie  was  reviled  for  his  anti-union 
stance  and  his  brutal  repression  during  the  Homestead  strike,  less  than 
thirty  years  earlier.  The  independent  workers'  educators  were  anxious 
about  their  own  movement  just  at  the  time  professional  adult  education 
was  created.  The  independents  had  begun  to  lose  control  of  the  WEB 
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and,  due  to  the  anti-union  climate  of  the  1920s,  many  independent  labor 
schools  were  forced  to  retrench. 

Moreover,  Muste,  along  with  other  workers'  educators  interpreted 
Carnegie's  vision  of  adult  education  as  instruction  to  improve  moral 
development  for  people  too  old  to  attend  schools.  The  means  to  provide 
this  education,  which  included  universities,  open  forums,  movies, 
YMCA's  and  correspondence  study,  seemed  not  only  too  amorphous  to 
Muste  but  also  smacked  of  an  authoritarian  delivery  system  in  which  the 
instructor's  job  was  to  impart  knowledge  and  deliver  material.  Workers' 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  was  purposeful.  The  object  was  "to  orient 
the  worker,  to  place  him  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts  of  his 
environment,  to  help  him  interpret  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  to 
make  him  articulate."  “ The  teacher  in  workers'  education  was  to  be  a 
comrade  of  the  students,  learning  as  much  from  them  as  they  did  from 
him  or  her.  However,  pressure  for  funding  and  the  triumph  of  business 
unionism  led  to  an  uneasy  relationship  between  workers'  educators  and 
adult  educators.  While  they  participated  in  the  early  conferences  of  the 
AAAE  and  even  held  offices  in  the  association,  their  primary  commit- 
ment was  never  to  adult  education  but  to  workers'  education,  a quite 
different  endeavor.^^ 

Workers'  Education  in  the  1930s 

Workers'  education  underwent  a dramatic  change  in  the  1930s.  First, 
the  Depression  resulted  in  severe  financial  constraints  for  all  unions. 
Second,  the  lack  of  support  from  existing  organizations  led  to  a decline 
and  finally  a collapse  of  the  independent  labor  colleges.  Finally,  the  rise 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (CIO)  in  the  mid  1930s  led 
to  the  integration  of  the  educational  programs  within  the  process  of 
organizations. 

Moreover,  universities  became  increasingly  involved  in  the  workers' 
education.  Fernbach,  in  a study  commissioned  by  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association,  documents  the  increasingly  instrumental  and 
utilitarian  view  of  education  taken  by  such  institutions  as  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  School  for  Workers.  Labor  unions,  too,  became  more 
functionalist  in  their  approach.  Thomas  Linton,  in  a classic  examination 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  union,  notes  how  the  major  concern  of  the 
UAW  was  to  educate  its  stewards  and  to  command  the  loyalty  of  its 
members.^^  The  transition  in  formal  workers'  education  activities  was 
now  almost  complete.  Instead  of  a richly  varied  independent  network 
of  educational  institutions  which  had  a vision  of  a transformed  society, 
much  of  formal  workers'  education  had  become  a narrowly  focused  form 
of  steward  training  and  technical  education. 
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n the  current  national  debate  over  educational  change, 
reformers  repeat  their  old  demand  that  teachers  produce  a 
better  product  for  the  nation's  sake,  or  else  we  will  all  suffer 
adverse  economic  consequences  in  our  standard  of  living. 

Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  educational  reformers 
with  the  strongest  presence  are  business  men  and  women  who  seem  to 
have  a single  solution  to  the  problem  of  low  educational  quality:  run 
schools  more  like  businesses,  so  that  good  products  will  replace  bad 
products.  Unfortunately,  corporate  reformers  tend  neither  to  trust 
teachers  nor  to  imderstand  the  conditions  and  culture  of  teaching. 

They  tend  to  view  teachers  as  much  the  problem  as  the  solution,  and 
they  rarely  consult  teachers  (Duke  1984).  As  a result,  teachers  resist 
change,  the  reforms  fail,  and  reformers  renew  their  attacks  on  "obstinate" 
educators,  who  then  have  even  less  reason  to  modify  their  behavior. 

Terrell  Bell,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  under  President 
Reagan,  stated  recently  that  the  "ten  years  since  the  publication  of  A 
Nation  At  Risk  have  been  a splendid  misery  for  American  education,"  in 
which  "we  have  not  given  up  the  quest  to  shape  education  in  the  super- 
efficient enterprise  that  it  must  become  if  America  is  to  keep  its  proud 
place  of  leadership  in  the  marvelous  Information  Age  of  this  decade  and 
beyond"  (Bell  1993).  In  this  statement.  Bell  continues  the  nineteenth 
century  tradition  of  gauging  educational  success  by  its  "businesslike" 
efficiency.  There  is  a crucial  difference,  however,  between  current 
reformers  and  those  of  the  century  before.  Educators  and  businessmen 
have  in  the  distant  past  most  often  equated  efficiency  with  the  process 
and  structure  of  schooling  rather  than  with  student  results.  In  the  One 
Best  System,  classification,  grading,  mass  uniform  recitation,  and  large 
buildings  were  the  expected  norms  (Tyack  1974).  When  the  economy 
changed  enough  for  specialization  to  be  necessary  by  the  early  twentieth 
century,  students  became  differentiated  into  parallel  courses  of  study 
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leading  to  different  but  presumably  equally  valuable  outcomes. 
Efficiency  became  scientific  management,  a processing  of  a product 
with  clear  quantifiable  standards.  Despite  the  efforts  of  pedagogical 
progressives,  the  fundamental  definition  of  effective  education  as 
"efficient"  did  not  change  until  after  the  reports  of  James  B.  Conant 
(1959, 1961). 

In  the  1960s,  critics  from  the  left  argued  that  the  process  of  education 
in  most  schools  was  inhumane,  which  led  to  an  inhumane  society,  and 
that  curricular  differentiation  led  to  different  outcomes  that  precluded 
equality  of  opportunity,  much  less  equality  of  outcomes.  They  also 
pushed  for  subsidized  school  choice  so  that  lower  income  people  could 
attend  the  same  fine  schools  as  the  higher  social  classes.  By  the  1970s, 
Leon  Lessinger  led  the  attack  with  his  demand  for  Every  Kid  a Winner! 

He  insisted  that  educators  be  held  accountable  not  only  for  good  teach- 
ing, but  also  for  successful  outcomes  for  all  students  (Lessinger  1970). 
After  continued  pressures  for  equity  during  the  Seventies,  many  critics 
argued  that  educators  had  sacrificed  quality  for  equality  (Ravitch 
1983).  So,  by  the  early  Eighties,  with  an  economy  stressed  by  inflation, 
stagflation,  and  Japanese  competition,  business  reformers  again  took 
charge  with  the  famous  Nation  At  Risk  report  (Nation  At  Risk  1983).  Now 
it  was  time  to  regain  ground  lost  to  the  liberals  by  increasing  educational 
standards  with  a simple  solution  to  "mediocrity":  get  teachers  and 
students  to  work  harder  (Shor  1986). 

It  was  not  that  business  values  of  efficiency,  quantifiable  standards, 
clear-cut  goals,  and  cost-efficiency  had  ever  died.  Performance  and 
competency-based  education  continued  in  the  Seventies,  a method 
which  de-emphasized  teachers'  discretion  over  classroom  techniques  for 
a mechanical  view  of  pedagogy  set  by  experts  outside  of  the  school.  But 
now  the  call  was  for  longer  school  days  and  years  so  that  all  would  have 
time  to  strive  for  higher  standards.  From  the  tradition  of  scientific 
management  came  demands  to  maximize  productivity,  increase  regula- 
tory and  prescriptive  approaches  to  education  with  mandated  curricula, 
and  introduce  tougher  tests,  closer  supervision  and  more  explicit  direc- 
tions (Johnson  1990).  The  old  hierarchical  approach  became  reified. 

In  1983,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  released  Action  For 
Excellence;  A Coinprehensive  Plan  to  Improve  Our  Nation's  Schools  (Educa- 
tion Commission  1983).  Released  the  same  year  as  The  Nation  At  Risk 
report.  Action  For  Excellence  provided  a more  prescient  agenda  than  its 
famous  cousin,  as  its  recommendations  were  more  followed  in  states 
over  the  next  decade.  After  all,  not  many  districts  have  appreciably 
extended  their  school  days  or  years  as  the  Nation  At  Risk  demanded. 

Both  reports  start  with  the  same  assumptions,  however. 

Action  For  Excellence  stated  that  the  nation  had  structural  unemploy- 
ment because  "our  factories,  techniques,  and  workers  are  obsolete."  It 
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also  called  for  a "high  average  level  of  capability"  of  "highly  skilled 
human  capital,"  with  workers  capable  of  analysis  and  problem  solving  so 
to  have  "sustained  economic  growth  which  is  essential"  for  us  to  compete 
in  the  international  sphere.  In  other  words,  Japanese  and  German 
products  had  become  preferable  to  American  products  because  of 
American  workers'  ineffectiveness  rather  than  poor  management  deci- 
sions that  had,  in  fact,  often  made  it  difficult  for  labor  to  perform  at  its 
highest  level.  As  usual,  business  people  found  it  easiest  to  blame  the 
producers  of  human  capital,  the  schools,  rather  than  those  who  managed 
that  capital,  themselves. 

In  true  business  fashion.  Action  For  Excellence  insisted  that  schools' 
failure  to  produce  a high  quality  product  was  due  to  an  "absence  of  clear, 
compelling  and  widely  agreed-upon  goals  for  improving  educational 
performance,"  with  the  result  that  schools  "taught  the  six  R's:  Remedial 
reading,  remedial  'riting,  and  remedial  'rithmetic."  As  a result,  there  was 
a large  gap  between  what  educators  thought  they  produced  and  what 
business  people  believed  was  needed  in  the  work  force.  The  report's 
eight  recommendations  provided  a blueprint  for  change  that  reformers 
believed  could  be  achieved  in  a measurable  fashion.  Recommendation 
number  one  called  for  state  governors  to  improve  all  education  below 
college,  by  promoting  policies  and  alliances  "to  improve  education  on 
behalf  of  economic  growth"  and  see  that  every  school  district  develops  a 
plan  for  improving  education,  focussing  on  jobs  and  economic  growth, 
with  specific  objectives,  timetables,  and  methods  for  measuring  progress 
in  the  local  schools. 

Other  recommendations  have  also  been  followed  in  many  states:  to 
create  more  effective  business-education  partnerships,  to  fight  for  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  smaller  class  size,  more  math  and  science  in  the 
curriculum,  more  demanding  academic  requirements,  and  improved 
local  school  leadership,  and  to  promote  the  sponsorship  of  projects  by 
business  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  dropouts  while  recruiting  minorities 
for  college  and  teaching.  Business  reformers  have  yet  to  attain  wide- 
spread career  ladders  for  teachers,  an  objective  measurement  of  teacher 
performance,  or  the  abolishment  of  social  promotions,  but  they  have  not 
given  up  on  these  items. 

Their  biggest  demand  is  to  provide  "quality  assurance"  in  education 
for  students  and  teachers,  and  this  remains  the  most  difficult  goal  to 
attain  (Berenbeim  1991b).  The  elusiveness  of  "quality  assurance"  is  a 
problem  for  reformers  because  they  want,  in  Larry  Cuban's  words,  to 
move  beyond  First  Order  changes  to  Second  Order  changes.  Most  school 
reforms  never  go  beyond  First  Order  change,  which  attempts  to  "en- 
hance existing  arrangements  while  correcting  deficiencies  in  policies  and 
practices."  It  is  much  harder  to  complete  Second  Order  change,  which 
seeks  to  "alter  the  fundamental  ways  in  which  organizations  are  put 
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together"  with  new  goals,  structures,  and  roles  (Cuban  1991).  Examples 
of  "fundamental"  changes  include  nongraded  schools,  vouchers,  and 
open  enrollment  districts,  all  of  which  exist  at  some  level  around  the 
nation.  It  also  includes  school  "restructuring,"  in  which  school  staffs 
have  the  power  to  make  personnel,  curriculum,  and  budgetary  decisions 
in  a spirit  of  true  professional  autonomy.  The  latter  reform  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  publicized  goals  of  school  reformers  but  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  attain,  as  it  means  the  potential  destruction  of  the  old 
bureaucratic,  hierarchical  arrangement  so  ingrained  in  American  public 
education. 

In  the  decade  since  Action  For  Excellence,  corporations  have  undertaken 
four  phases  of  reform  in  education  in  which  they  have  proceeded  from 
episodic  interventions  in  specific  schools  to  a systemic  renewal  effort.  In 
the  first  phase,  business  leaders  used  a scattershot  approach  in  which 
they  mentored  individual  students  to  build  self-esteem  and  good  work 
habits  as  a method  of  raising  test  scores,  promoted  the  use  of  technology, 
and  trained  Head  Start  personnel.  In  the  second  phase,  corporations 
attempted  to  get  educators  to  apply  "sound  management  principles"  so 
that  schools  could  operate  more  like  well-run  companies.  This  meant  the 
application  of  rational  methods  such  as  setting  a well-defined  mission 
supported  by  coherent  theory,  an  organization  plan,  and  protocols  for 
evaluating  results  or  "outcomes,"  as  they  call  it.  For  example,  they  often 
tried  to  reform  an  entire  school  district  through  staff  development 
workshops  in  Total  Quality  Management  (Berenbeim  1991a). 

The  third  phase  has  consisted  of  public  policy  initiatives  in  which  new 
intermediaries  such  as  the  National  Alliance  for  Business  and  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  endorsed  tax  increases  for  schools  and  developed  state 
initiatives  for  programs  such  as  school  choice  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin (Lund  and  Wild  1993).  The  most  noticeable  event  during  this  phase 
was  the  adoption  by  the  National  Governors'  Association  of  the  National 
Goals  2000  in  1990. 

The  National  Goals  2000  showed  its  business  influence  as  it  stated  that 
the  time  had  come  "to  establish  clear  national  performance  goals  in 
education  that  will  make  us  internationally  competitive"  (DeLoughry 
1990).  Proponents  insisted  that  we  needed  to  "break  the  mold-deci- 
sively  in  a new  way"  to  turn  schools  into  a "high-performance  organiza- 
tion" (Doyle  1991).  The  business  led  reformers  believed  the  six  goals 
would  be  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  all  fifty  states,  each  of  which 
would  require  all  local  districts  to  subscribe  to  the  goals  if  they  were  to 
receive  additional  state  or  federal  funds  to  improve  themselves.  Experts 
in  six  core  subject  areas  were  to  set  "new  American  standards"  toward 
which  all  schools  would  aim,  with  sanctions  set  for  schools  that  failed  to 
attain  those  standards  (Clincy  1991).  The  irony  is  that  the  reformers  also 
called  for  restructuring  of  local  schools  that  would  be  "free"  to  attain  the 
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national  and  state  goals,  while  facing  censure  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 

A recent  Conference  Board  analysis  of  175  corporations  demonstrates 
that  business  leaders  believe  some  reform  goals  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  based  on  clear  needs  of  their  respective  industries. 

Goal  4,  calling  for  American  students  to  lead  the  world  in  math  and 
science  ability,  is  the  best-supported  goal,  as  it  leads  directly  to  future 
high-technology  employment.  Goal  3,  calling  for  more  challenging 
subject  matter  mastery  of  English,  history,  and  geography,  is  also 
well-supported  as  businesses  provide  thousands  of  employee  volun- 
teers and  sponsor  recognition  awards  for  students  and  teachers.  Goal  5, 
adult  literacy,  also  receives  strong  support  through  local  improvement 
programs  of  businesses.  These  three  goals  all  have  direct  consequences 
for  business  as  these  goals  promise  to  produce  workers  for  businesses. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  goals  can  be  monitored  through  measur- 
able results. 

The  least  supported  goals  have  been  the  social  goals:  Goal  6,  drug, 
alcohol,  and  AIDS  prevention,  and  Goal  1,  that  "all  children  will  start 
school  ready  to  learn."  Of  least  concern  are  programs  aiding  teen 
mothers,  apparently  because  the  payoff  is  indirect  for  the  workforce 
(Berenbeim  1991b).  It  is  clear  that  corporate  reformers  interpret  the 
major  task  of  education  as  the  production  of  skilled  future  employees. 
They  honor  other  goals  through  rhetoric  but  are  willing  to  do  little  to 
solve  the  underlying  problems  facing  families  or  even  admit  problems 
exist  such  as  social,  economic,  and  racial  inequities  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment at  wages  able  to  support  a family. 

Business  reformers  operate  under  the  myth  that  if  there  were  only 
more  academically  skilled  workers  then  youth  in  depressed  areas  would 
work  themselves  out  of  poverty,  even  though  there  are  few  business 
people  willing  to  locate  in  such  neighborhoods,  and  little  hope  that  these 
people  can  move  out  of  such  places.  Equal  opportunity  and  social 
mobility  of  American  citizens  are  not  significant  goals  of  the  corporate 
commimity;  global  economic  competitiveness  and  U.S.  work  force 
requirements  are  the  real  goals,  as  The  Conference  Board  admits.  They 
want  schools  to  produce  highly  skilled  workers  who  can  "process 
information"  and  "make  informed  decisions  and  understand  the  effects 
of  those  decisions"  (Berenbeim  1991b).  Presumably,  if  workers  only 
thought  better,  corporations  would  outperform  foreign  competitors. 

The  fourth  phase  of  business-led  reform  is  the  current  campaign  for 
systemic  change.  This  includes  national  and  state  "benchmarks"  and  a 
"restructured"  workplace  which  gives  teachers  more  responsibility  as 
front-line  workers  as  well  as  accountability  for  results.  The  expected 
results  include  less  bureaucracy,  more  innovation,  and  enhanced  compe- 
tition among  students,  teachers,  and  schools.  Ideally,  school  administra- 
tors would  facilitate  rather  than  supervise  teachers,  who  would  "coach" 
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students  into  learning.  All  educators  and  students  would  also  aim 
toward  national  standards.  To  this  end,  past  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  persuaded  Congress  to  establish  the  National  Council 
on  Educational  Standards  and  Testing.  NCEST  is  to  supervise  eight 
committees  whose  members  will  set  standards  for  subject  areas.  As  of 
yet,  despite  the  leadership  of  Diane  Ravitch,  the  Congress  has  not 
funded  assessment  projects,  but  the  corporate  reformers  will  continue  to 
press  the  issue  (Ravitch  1993). 

A major  reform  influence  is  the  U.S.  Business  Roundtable,  a group  of 
more  than  200  corporate  CEO's.  The  Roundtable  made  a ten  year 
commitment  to  work  for  educational  reform.  They  developed  a list  of 
Nine  Essential  Components  of  a Successful  Educational  System,  which 
has  been  used  by  many  state  Business  Roundtables  as  a guide  for  school 
reform.  They  began  by  reiterating  the  corporate  reform  assumptions  that 
all  students  "can  learn  at  significantly  higher  levels"  which  will  be 
attainable  because  "we  know  how  to  teach  all  students  successfully." 
School  performance  must  be  "outcome-based",  with  strong  assessment 
strategies,  major  staff  development,  increased  technology  use,  and  a 
reward /punishment  system  to  motivate  educators,  as  well  as  expanded 
pre-kindergarten  programs  and  health  and  social  services  "sufficient  to 
reduce  the  barriers  to  learning"  (Delaware  Business  1992). 

Since  the  Business  Roundtable  intended  that  state-level  corporate 
reformers  would  follow  its  lead,  it  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  case  of  a 
single  state,  Delaware,  to  see  how  reformers'  assumptions  are  being  put 
into  practice.  The  Delaware  Business  Roundtable  and  Delaware  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  organized  the  Delaware  Business /Public  Education 
Council  in  October,  1990.  A subgroup  released  a survey  in  March,  1992, 
noting  weak  skills  in  high  school  graduates  seeking  jobs,  including 
writing,  listening,  and  work  habits  (Delaware  Business  1992).  This 
report  is  reminiscent  of  progressive-era  surveys  by  such  men  as 
Abraham  Flexner  and  George  Strayer  that  invariably  showed  a gap 
between  the  operation  of  an  ideal  school  system  and  the  current  situa- 
tion, which  reformers  then  proposed  to  alleviate  through  expensive 
reorganization  (Tyack  1982). 

The  Delaware  Business /Education  Council  released  the  Delaware  Gap 
Analysis  in  1993,  similar  to  other  states'  "gap  analyses,"  undertaken  by 
the  national  Business  Roundtable.  As  elucidated  by  the  survey,  there  is 
certainly  room  for  improvement  in  Delaware's  educational  system. 

Math  scores  in  1993  were  just  below  the  national  average,  their  lowest 
level  since  1972,  while  Delaware's  graduation  rate  was  twenty-fifth  in  the 
nation.  In  order  to  close  the  distance  between  current  educational 
performance  and  the  ideal  "world-beating"  academic  standards  of 
National  Goals  2000,  the  report  suggested  several  costly  reforms,  total- 
ling $55,000,000,  equal  to  4%  of  the  entire  state  budget  (Hornbeck  and 
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Anderson  1993). 

The  most  expensive  reform  listed  in  the  report  is  the  institution  of  year 
round  schools  for  at-risk  students,  who  represent  about  one-third  of  all 
students  in  Delaware.  This  is  a refinement  of  the  1983  Nation  At  Risk 
report  that  insisted  on  more  time  in  school  for  all  students.  The  next 
most  expensive  reform  is  a complicated  program  to  provide  financial 
incentives  for  teachers  to  reward  whole-school  performance  of  at  least 
2%  per  year,  which  would  hold  teachers  and  principals  accoimtable  for 
results  derived  from  working  together  rather  than  from  pitting  teachers 
against  one  another  for  merit  pay. 

Other  reforms  include  state  or  districtwide  mentors  to  assist  schools  in 
trouble,  and  negative  consequences  for  schools  that  consistently  fail  their 
students,  including  a state  takeover  in  the  worst  cases.  As  the  authors 
mention,  being  the  hard-nosed  businessmen  they  believe  they  are,  there 
will  be  "no  excuses  accepted  for  lack  of  student  achievement"  (Hombeck 
and  Anderson  1993). 

One  can  see  the  business  mentality  of  these  reforms:  set  clear  goals, 
rewards,  and  pimishments  and  positive  results  will  follow.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  education,  the  products  are  vaguer,  since  teachers  deal  with 
young  humans  and  not  mechanical  objects  to  be  made,  marketed,  and 
sold  for  profit.  Corporate  executives,  of  course,  see  this  fuzziness  as  a 
problem  of  description,  not  of  reality  (Carnoy  1990).  If  educators  would 
only  make  their  goals  clear  and  apply  effective  procedures,  then  the 
products  will  improve,  they  reason.  The  Delaware  Gap  Analysis  states 
that  each  school  must  make  an  annual  "profile  report,"  to  include  the 
dropout,  graduation,  and  attendance  rates,  postgraduate  success,  and 
quality  of  citizenship.  It  adds  that  each  school  should  not  be  compared 
with  others,  but  only  with  its  own  past  performance.  Since  the  practice 
for  years  in  Delaware  has  been  to  publish  school  test  results  in  newspa- 
pers, which  invites  comparison,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  competition  will  be 
avoided.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  pressure  is  what  the  reformers  have  in 
mind  anyway. 

In  order  to  set  clear  goals,  reformers  lobbied  the  state  government  to 
organize  the  New  Directions  for  Education  in  Delaware  program  in  1992 
to  set  high  standards  in  several  subject  areas,  modeled  directly  on  the 
National  Goals  2000  list  of  subjects.  Led  by  the  state  superintendent  and 
State  Board  of  Education,  four  Curriculum  Framework  Commissions 
will  set  "clear,  rigorous  standards"  by  1995  in  math,  science,  social 
studies,  and  English/language  arts  that  "all  children  should  know  and 
be  able  to  do"  (New  Directions  1992).  The  Commissions  include  teach- 
ers, content  experts,  and  community  representatives  in  a New  Standards 
Project,  similar  to  that  in  twenty  other  states.  They  are  to  set  prototype 
tasks  and  field  test  them  so  that  by  the  1996-97  academic  year,  there  will 
be  performance-based  assessments  in  place.  By  that  time,  schools  will  be 
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"restructured"  so  that  each  school  will  have  a shared-decision  making 
system  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents,  with  guidelines  set  by 
school  boards.  There  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  school-based  authority 
over  staffing,  curriculum,  scheduling,  and  the  budget.  The  hardest  part 
may  be  setting  measurable  and  meaningful  assessment  procedures 
and  goals. 

Most  recently.  Governor  Carper  named  an  Education  Improvement 
Commission  to  recommend  specific  changes  as  to  school  decision- 
making, accoimtability,  and  finance  so  that  the  legislature  can  implement 
them  by  1996.  The  three  subcommittees  are  all  co-chaired  by  corporate 
executives  and  educators,  with  education  administrators  prominent  as 
committee  members.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  education 
administrators  will  use  their  knowledge  to  promote  change  or  to  delay  it. 
It  is  particularly  imfortunate  that  few  parents  and  only  one  teacher  are 
members  (Dennison  1994a).  After  all,  the  point  of  the  Commission  is 
eventually  to  involve  parents,  teachers,  and  principals  in  restructuring 
the  relationship  between  the  state  and  local  authorities,  and  to  develop  a 
Goals  2000  State  Improvement  Plan  that  must  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  for  funding  (Kesler  1994).  It  is  ominous  that 
the  Governor  has  warned  reformers  that  the  state  cannot  afford  all  of  the 
new  initiatives  without  diverting  fimds  from  current  programs.  As  an 
answer  to  such  concerns,  the  new  Commission  is  expected  to  identify 
"efficiencies"  in  education  as  part  of  its  charge,  which  may  include 
consolidation  of  the  current  nineteen  school  districts,  an  increase  of 
discretionary  funding  from  the  state  to  local  districts,  and  automatic 
increases  in  property  taxes— all  potential  political  bombshells  that  may 
prove  disruptive  to  the  entire  reform  effort.  There  has  also  been  a school 
change  initiative  project  in  Delaware  called  RE:Learning  in  eighteen 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  and  a Principal's  Leadership  Academy  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  to  train  cohorts  of  administrators  as  local 
change-agents,  though  mostly  from  other  states. 

Despite  some  attempts  to  change  schools,  there  has  been  little  atten- 
tion by  business  reformers  in  Delaware  or  elsewhere  to  the  real  world  of 
teachers  or  the  conditions  within  schools.  If  these  continue  to  be  ig- 
nored, as  they  have  been  consistently  by  corporate  reformers  for  years, 
then  teachers  are  likely  not  to  cooperate  with  reformers.  As  Ashton  and 
Webb  state:  "The  worth  of  ecological  reforms  ultimately  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effects  they  have  on  the  classroom  behavior  of  individual 
teachers"  (Ashton  and  Webb  1986).  Business  reformers  do  seem  to 
understand  that  teachers  have  a difficult  job,  but  they  fail  to  comprehend 
the  full  complexity  of  the  task.  A report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  recognizes  that  "teachers  face  huge  new  responsibilities" 
that  "far  exceed  the  expertise  or  control  of  the  classroom  teacher," 
including  special  education  and  a decline  in  family  stability.  But  then 
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the  report  states  disingenuously  that  "these  are  appropriate  roles  for 
teachers,  and  their  compensation  should  reflect  their  responsibilities,"  as 
if  more  pay  would  somehow  make  up  for  the  teachers'  extreme  vulner- 
ability in  situations  in  which  they  control  only  a few  of  the  student 
variables  (Committee  for  Economic  Development  1985).  Corporate 
reformers  tend  to  view  school  success  in  almost  solely  academic  terms, 
whereas  teachers  see  student  development  as  much  more  than  test 
scores.  In  interviews  with  more  than  fifty  teachers,  Susan  Johnson  found 
that  the  one  theme  that  unified  public  school  staffs  was  caring  for 
children,  which  does  not  translate  well  into  specific,  accountable  goals 
(Johnson  1990).  Teachers  want  to  see  long-term  improvement  in  children 
as  students  and  to  "make  a difference"  in  students'  lives  as  whole  per- 
sons, not  just  in  students'  ability  to  attain  a certain  score  on  a particular 
exam  (Cohn  and  Kottcamp  1993). 

In  addition,  classrooms  are  complicated,  fluid  places  in  which  a 
teacher  may  have  up  to  1000  interpersonal  interchanges  a day  (Jackson 
1969).  In  such  a situation,  increasing  academic  expectations  without 
commensurate  control  over  the  inputs  means  teachers  are  expected  to 
achieve  more  without  more  resources  or  time,  which  results  in  a decline 
in  morale,  that  can  then  devastate  a teacher's  effectiveness  or  even  her 
will  to  remain  in  the  profession  (Carnegie  1988).  As  a Delaware  state 
senator  stated  this  year,  "Business  people  need  to  go  to  the  schools  . . . 
and  understand  just  what  is  happening  in  education  if  they  expect 
teachers  to  listen  to  them"  (Dennison  1994a). 

Corporate  reformers  fail  to  appreciate  that  teaching  conditions  must 
be  improved  before  granting  teacher  autonomy  or  expecting  major 
changes  in  teacher  behavior.  Though  one  report  does  recognize  that 
teachers  need  "good,  clean  conditions,"  effective  instructional  conditions 
must  include  more  than  new  paint  and  light  bulbs  (Committee  on 
Economic  Development  1988).  Teachers  are  even  more  concerned  with 
time,  control,  resources,  and  interruptions  to  their  day,  and  lack  of  good 
conditions  in  these  areas  can  lead  to  burnout.  In  a survey  of  former 
teachers,  poor  working  conditions  that  interfered  with  instruction  was 
the  primary  reason  teachers  left  the  profession  (Harris  1985). 

The  biggest  problem  for  teachers  is  the  lack  of  time  to  do  all  the  tasks 
they  want  to  complete,  as  well  as  those  required  as  a condition  of  em- 
ployment. About  one-third  of  teachers  in  an  NEA  survey  mentioned 
that  they  lacked  sufficient  time  for  direct  instruction,  nearly  half  stated 
they  did  not  have  enough  time  for  class  preparation,  and  more  than  half 
said  that  they  constantly  or  often  lacked  enough  time  to  counsel  indi- 
vidual students  or  to  grade  classwork  (NEA  1988).  Many  teachers 
believe  that  fragmentation  of  the  school  day  is  the  greatest  source  of 
stress,  because  it  interferes  with  attempts  to  keep  a schedule.  There  also 
is  little  or  no  time  set  aside  for  collaboration  on  a regular  basis,  as  in 
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other  professions  (Johnson  1990). 

Teachers  also  complain  of  a lack  of  resources.  An  NEA  survey  re- 
ported that  a third  of  teachers  believe  a lack  of  space  in  classroom, 
storage,  and  special  activity  areas  poses  both  quantity  and  quality 
problems,  and  that  there  are  insufficient  funds  to  purchase  supplies  or 
equipment  (NEA  1988).  Few  schools  provide  professional  work  space 
for  all  teachers,  with  easy  access  to  telephones,  computers,  or  photocopy- 
ing. Few  elementary  teachers  are  free  from  clerical  tasks,  whereas 
secondary  teachers  are  often  expected  to  supervise  extracurricular 
activities  for  little  or  no  compensation  (Johnson  1990).  In  addition, 
unlike  customers  or  employees  of  a firm,  children  are  usually  required 
by  law  to  attend  school,  are  subject  to  fewer  sanctions,  are  offered  fewer 
extrinsic  rewards,  and  are  new  each  year  to  the  teacher.  Teachers  also 
have  less  control  over  students  than  executives  have  over  subordinates, 
as  well  as  more  conflicting  goals  (Shedd  and  Bacharach  1990). 

Reformers  answer  that  if  only  educators  would  clarify  their  goals,  then 
the  tasks  could  be  measured  and  attained  more  easily.  The  problem  is 
that  the  teacher's  job  entails  many  tasks  and  expectations  not  set  by  her 
that  are  often  in  conflict.  She  is  to  achieve  equity  and  excellence,  pro- 
mote subject  matter  acquisition  and  problem-solving  techniques,  aca- 
demic mastery  and  social  skills,  independence  of  mind  and  conformity 
to  socially  accepted  behaviors,  while  maintaining  self-esteem  and 
discipline  in  each  child.  As  Shedd  and  Bacharach  state,  few  occupations 
combine  intensive,  nonroutine  problem  solving  with  the  management  of 
relationships  of  large  numbers  of  people.  Teachers  must  be  instructors, 
counselors,  and  supervisors  at  one  time,  and  produce  solutions  to 
myriad  problems  with  little  help  (Shedd  and  Bacharach  1990). 

In  Delaware,  as  elsewhere,  corporate  reformers  reply  that  educators 
will  be  able  to  overcome  many  of  the  problems  they  face  through  a 
restructuring  of  power.  Each  school  site  will  gain  control  over  more  of 
the  variables  that  confound  the  teacher's  job.  Collegiality  will  be  encour- 
aged so  that  problems  can  be  diagnosed  and  solved  more  quickly, 
enhanced  by  the  clear  and  attainable  goals  and  incentives  offered  by  the 
state.  Many  questions  remain,  however.  Will  the  academic  competen- 
cies be  set  too  rigidly  or  too  high  for  most  students  to  attain?  Will  the 
outcome-based  assessments  be  measurable,  and  if  so,  be  considered 
efficacious  by  educators  at  the  school  level?  Early  results  are  not  encour- 
aging. State  education  officials  released  results  in  August  1994  of  the 
second  Interim  Assessment  which  show  no  significant  change  from  the 
initial  assessment  of  1993.  Since  teachers  have  not  had  time  to  change 
instructional  techniques  or  goals  to  fit  the  new  assessment  procedures, 
the  results  are  not  surprising.  But  the  results  as  published  in  the  news- 
paper make  the  schools  look  bad  and  are  not  likely  to  increase  teachers' 
desire  to  be  cooperative  with  reformers  (Dennison  1994b).  In  addition. 
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even  if  school  restructuring  results  in  a noticeable  increase  in  profes- 
sional control  at  the  local  school  level,  will  teachers  be  able  to  set  their 
own  agendas  for  solving  their  problems? 

There  is  little  historical  evidence  that  corporate  reformers  either 
understand  or  even  respect  what  teachers  do.  Why  else  would  there  be 
such  a penchant  for  state  and  federal  standards?  Unfortunately,  if  the 
current  expensive  reform  package  is  implemented  in  Delaware,  and  if 
the  predicted  improvements  do  not  materialize,  once  again  the  frustrated 
teachers  will  be  blamed,  and  we  will  continue  to  expect  the  schools  to 
attain  social  and  economic  results  they  are  incapable  of  achieving 
without  significant  changes  outside  of  the  schools  (Reitman  1992). 
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Teachers  Unite: 


The  1977  Strike 

\ ^ MW  VWA  iT  >AlW^<WWW  W W v.  ^ 

in  Cincinnati 


Susan  Martin  Macke 
Indiana  State  University 


n the  late  1980s  the  Cincinnati  Federation  of  Teachers  (CFT) 
became  a nationally  recognized  partner  in  education  reform 
both  for  its  participation  in  a cooperative  style  of  negotia- 
tions^ and  its  development  of  programs  designed  to  promote 
the  professionalization  of  teachers.  A Rand  Corporation 
study  reported  that  the  CFT  is  a "highly  influential  union"  and  that  union 
leaders,  such  as  CFT  President  Tom  Mooney,  are  "indispensable  players 
in  the  improvement  process  from  the  very  beginning."^ 

This  position  of  influence,  however,  had  not  always  existed;  rather,  it 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  nineteen  day  teacher  strike  in  1977  when  over 
half  the  teachers  took  a stand  to  gain  a public  forum  for  their  concerns 
and  to  fight  for  contract  provisions  that  would  correct  the  prevailing 
economic  injustice  for  teachers,  as  well  as  increase  their  influence  in 
school  matters.  The  striking  teachers  overcame  conservatism  and 
individualism,  characteristics  traditionally  associated  with  teachers,^  and 
realized  that  they  must  look  beyond  their  own  classrooms  to  the  political 
and  economic  issues  of  the  school  district  for  the  sake  of  all  teachers. 

Teachers  nationwide  had  begun  to  challenge  the  traditional  educa- 
tional bureaucracy  in  the  teacher  power  movement  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  when  they  took  to  the  streets  and  closed  schools.  Many  teachers 
acted  upon  the  belief  that  "power  is  not  given  to  a group.  It  is  taken  by 
it."^  By  the  early  1970s  teacher  strikes  numbered  approximately  130  per 
year.^  In  1978  teachers  were  the  most  militant  public  sector  groups, 
conducting  264  of  the  481  strikes  that  year.^ 

Naturally  school  boards  considered  these  challenges  from  teachers  a 
usurpation  of  their  traditional  authority  and  resisted  with  all  lawful 
means. ^ When  teachers  gained  collective  bargaining  rights,  "a  realign- 
ment of  power  relationships"®  occurred,  which  gave  teachers  some 
influence  within  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  through  the  provisions 
negotiated  in  their  contracts. 

This  paper  will  show  how  the  power  relationship  between  the  teach- 
ers and  the  Board  of  Education  was  altered  by  the  1977  strike  in  Cincin- 
nati. In  spite  of  full  use  of  its  legal  and  management  prerogatives,  the 
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Board  of  Education  was  unable  to  break  the  strike.  Equally  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Board  of  Education  was  the  loss  of  public  support  and  trust. 

The  striking  teachers'  unified  and  determined  stand  for  economic  justice, 
improved  teaching  and  learning  conditions,  and  some  voice  in  school 
matters  earned  them  the  support  of  many  community  members  and 
resulted  in  some  significant  contract  gains.  Consequently  the  CFT  gained 
power  in  school  matters  and  gained  recognition  from  community  mem- 
bers for  its  commitment  to  quality  education.  Without  this  strike,  the 
CFT's  role  as  a full  partner  in  education  reform  a decade  later  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

Educational  Decline 

During  the  1970s  the  nation  experienced  a severe  recession  that 
impacted  heavily  on  some  school  districts.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
like  other  urban  school  districts,  were  fraught  with  economic  problems. 
Ruinous  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  the  mid-1960s  had 
produced  a city  school  system  with  buildings  in  a state  of  disrepair^ 
and  a school  program  that  was  "inadequate  and  below  par."^°  Teacher 
morale  was  low  due  to  large  class  size,  with  an  average  of  twenty-eight; 
class  time  reduced  by  one  period  since  1971;  some  teachers'  loss  of 
their  free  period;”  and  no  raises  in  some  years  in  the  early  1970s.” 

An  Ohio  Education  Association  salary  survey  of  major  cities  in  1977 
ranked  Cincinnati  teachers  lowest  in  salaries.”  During  the  1970s  many 
teachers  left  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  for  more  lucrative  positions  in 
the  suburbs.” 

This  dismal  salary  level  did  not  exist  for  Cincinnati  administrators, 
however,  who  were  ranked  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  in 
1977  as  the  highest  paid  among  the  city  districts  in  the  state.  Nor  were 
they  experiencing  cutbacks.  Since  1972  the  school  district  had  lost 
156,661  students  and  184  teachers  but  had  added  thirty-four  administra- 
tors, including  a new  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  serve  a host  of  new  alterna- 
tive programs.” 

Since  achieving  collective  bargaining  rights  in  1968,  the  conservative 
Cincinnati  Teachers'  Association  (CTA)  had  negotiated  teacher  contracts. 
From  1968  to  1974  teachers  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  these 
negotiations  and  began  to  consider  the  militant  CFT  as  a viable  alterna- 
tive. In  1976  the  CFT  membership  of  1,200  surpassed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  CTA  membership  of  850  out  of  a total  of  3,000  teachers.”  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  teachers  elected  the  CFT  as  its  bargaining  representative, 
twelve  years  after  its  founding.  CFT  President  Roger  Stephens  immedi- 
ately issued  a public  statement  that  the  imion's  goal  was  to  "teach  the 
board  a lesson  or  two"  and  "to  stop  the  fifteen  year  decline  in  the  quality 
of  education  in  Cincinnati."” 
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Because  of  the  union's  history  of  militancy  and  open  criticism  of  the 
administration,  the  CFT  threatened  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  its  mere  presence  at  the  bargaining  table.  The  Board  of  Education 
wanted  to  preserve  its  management  control,  contain  the  influence  of  the 
CFT,  and  restrict  economic  concessions.  Provocation,  preparation,  and 
punishment  all  played  part  in  the  Board  of  Education's  negotiation  and 
strike  breaking  strategies.  The  CFT,  on  the  other  hand,  had  teacher  unity 
and  perseverance  to  support  its  efforts  during  the  strike.  Thus,  each  side 
used  every  legal  means  to  challenge  and  test  the  other.  As  a result  of 
the  strike,  power  was  realigned  in  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  whereby 
teachers  gained  support  from  community  and  negotiated  contract 
provisions  that  increased  teachers'  voices  in  school  decisions. 

Negotiations  Begin 

Negotiations  began  on  December  16, 1976.  The  CFT  demanded  a 16.5 
percent  "catch-up  cost  of  living  raise"  because  teachers'  cumulative  raises 
from  1974  to  1977  had  amounted  to  11  percent,  which  was  16  percent 
below  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.’®  In  addition,  the  CFT  sought 
major  noneconomic  issues  that  included  binding  arbitration  in  all 
contract  matters,  a lowering  of  class  size  from  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight,  some  input  into  the  teacher  transfer  policy,  and  a larger  role  in 
developing  educational  policies  through  teacher  building  committees.’^ 

On  December  31, 1976  the  contract  expired.  The  CTA  had  negotiated 
a contract  for  1977,  including  a 3 percent  raise  effective  January  1,  that 
was  contingent  upon  their  being  elected  the  bargaining  representative. 
When  the  teachers  voted  for  the  CFT,  they  were  gambling  that  the  union 
could  negotiate  a better  raise.  Clearly  the  CFT  had  to  prove  itself  to  the 
teachers^”  who  were  anxious  to  have  a new  contract  and  a raise. 

The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  motivation  to  pro- 
ceed quickly  with  negotiations.  Without  a collective  bargaining  law  in 
the  state,^’  the  Board's  members  could  control  the  negotiations  both  in 
timing  and  content.  Prolonging  negotiations  allowed  the  Board  to  exert 
management  control,  to  save  money  by  postponing  a raise,  and  to  test 
the  new  bargaining  representative. 

For  two  months  the  Board  of  Education  limited  the  negotiations  to 
noneconomic  issues.  Negotiation  of  economic  issues  was  begun  in 
March,  which  coincided  with  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget. 
Superintendent  James  N.  Jacobs  expressed  "deep  concern"  on  March  7 
that  there  was  no  money  in  the  proposed  1977  budget  for  teacher  raises^^ 
and  offered  to  open  the  financial  books  to  the  CFT.^®  The  teachers  were 
"riled  at  the  district's  'poor  mouth'"^'’  story  because  there  was  a $7.3 
million  surplus  from  1976,^®  and  the  1977  budget  was  only  $5.8  million 
more  than  the  previous  year.^® 
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Teachers  took  action.  On  March  15,  350  teachers  attended  the  Board  of 
Education's  budget  proposal  meeting,  while  500  to  600  others  picketed 
outside,^^  which  "raised  the  specter  of  a strike."^®  Slogans  on  signs 
included  "Teacher  Families  Get  Hungry,  Too,"  "You  Get  What  You  Pay 
For,"  and  "The  Federation  is  Fed  Up."  One  reporter  noted  that  the 
teachers'  "show  of  unity  and  strength  . . . (was)  quite  impressive"^®  and 
that  "teachers  do  not  quite  trust  the  board  . . . they  feel  the  budget  should 
reflect  negotiations,  not  the  negotiations  reflect  the  budget."®” 

At  the  meeting  the  superintendent  expressed  "anguish"  over  the 
teachers'  plight.  Board  of  Education  members  insisted  that  they  wanted 
to  give  teachers  a raise  but  argued  that  there  was  no  money.  They 
passed  the  1977  budget,  providing  no  funds  for  teacher  raises.®^ 

To  win  community  support  for  its  position  the  CFT  tried  a new 
strategy.  On  March  20,  it  placed  in  two  newspapers  an  advertisement 
that  asked,  "Will  teachers  have  to  strike?"  It  summarized  Cincinnati 
teachers'  low  wage  status  and  charged  the  Board  of  Education  with  fiscal 
mismanagement.®®  The  Board  responded  that  the  advertisement  was 
"distorted."®® 

Negotiations  dragged  on  as  teachers  worked  without  a contract  and 
without  a raise.  After  100  hours  of  negotiations  with  little  progress,®^  the 
Cincinnati  teachers  met  on  April  6 to  consider  a strike.  CFT  leaders 
charged  the  Board  with  provoking  a strike.  Stephens  rallied  the  teachers 
saying,  "If  teachers  are  ever  to  have  a good  contract,  we're  going  to  have 
to  make  it  stick  now,  this  year,  this  spring."®®  Teacher  James  Chapman 
said,  "I  am  ready  to  strike  for  a better  tomorrow."®®  Teachers  generally 
felt  that  a strike  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  Board  of  Education  to  listen 
to  them.  Eighteen  hundred  of  the  district's  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
and  approximately  85  percent  stood  to  show  their  support  for  a strike,®® 
expressing  their  belief  that  it  was  time  to  take  action  for  the  future  good 
of  all  teachers. 

At  first  the  CTA,  with  a membership  of  about  850,  gave  conditional 
support  for  the  strike®®  but  later  withdrew  it.  Their  support  proved 
unnecessary  because  1,700  teachers  participated  in  the  first  days  of  the 
strike,  showing  broad  based  support. 

Teachers  Strike 

The  strike  began  on  April  13, 1977.  The  administration  was  prepared 
and  was  able  to  keep  all  schools  open,®®  a crucial  part  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  strategy.  Throughout  the  nineteen  day  strike  about  half  the 
teachers  were  absent,  with  a high  of  57.5  percent  at  the  beginning  and  a 
low  of  41  percent  at  the  end.^  Teacher  absence  at  individual  schools  ran 
as  high  as  80  percent.^^  Custodial  and  lunch  room  worker  absence 
averaged  33  percent,^®  and  student  absence  ranged  from  40  to  50 
percent.^®  Nevertheless  the  schools  remained  open,  allowing  the  Board 
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of  Education  to  claim  victory.  Equally  important,  the  Board  could 
identify  striking  teachers,  a vital  factor  in  withholding  pay,  accumulating 
strike  savings,  and  taking  legal  action  against  strikers. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  Board  of  Education  sought  a temporary 
injunction,^^  a strategy  that  had  been  instrumental  in  ending  the  five  day 
teacher  strike  in  1968.  This  time,  however,  the  court  did  not  act  quickly. 
Meanwhile,  the  Board  refused  to  negotiate,  saying  that  it  had  to  prepare 
for  the  injunction  hearing. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  Board  of  Education  took  action  to  further 
punish  striking  teachers,  beyond  loss  of  pay,  by  threatening  to  cancel 
their  health  insurance  coverage  after  May  4.^^  Although  legally  entitled 
to  fire  the  striking  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ferguson  Act,  the 
Board's  members  chose  the  threat  of  an  injunction  and  the  loss  of  health 
insurance,  probably  because  they  expected  to  receive  support  from  the 
court  and  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  replace  1,600  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Education  prepared  for  the  injunction  hearing  but  was 
unprepared  for  the  judge's  decision.  In  an  opinion  startlingly  different 
from  Judge  Bert  Long's  ruling  in  the  strike  of  1968,  Judge  Frank  M. 
Gusweiler  stated  that  the  Board  of  Education's  case  was  "utterly  frivo- 
lous" and  "one  of  the  saddest  cases  I've  ever  seen."  He  denied  a tempo- 
rary restraining  order  against  the  striking  teachers,  stating  that  it  "would 
accomplish  nothing  but  would  add  to  the  utter  chaos  that  both  sides 
have  created.  You  should  solve  it  yourselves"  (emphasis  added).^^ 
Striking  teachers,  who  had  been  prepared  to  defy  an  injunction,^^  were 
elated.  Board  of  Education  members,  five  of  whom  were  lawyers,  were 
anything  but  elated.  Board  member  J.  Howard  Sunderman  stated,  "I  am 
surprised  and  disappointed.  It  is  clearly  an  illegal  strike  and  I had 
expected  that  it  would  be  enjoined."^® 

Times  had  changed  since  the  1968  strike's  injuction.  The  use  of  an 
injunction,  the  strongest  weapon  of  a school  board  in  the  1960s,  slowed 
somewhat  in  the  early  1970s^^  because  it  was  not  shown  to  prevent  or 
shorten  strikes.  Judges  in  the  1970s,  highly  visible  in  elected  positions, 
tended  to  reflect  society's  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards  public 
employees'  right  to  fair  bargaining.  Many  judges,  like  Gusweiler,  began 
to  use  more  latitude  in  their  responses  to  requests  for  injunctive  relief  as 
they  became  "aware  of  the  power-distributive  aspect  of  their  decisions."™ 

Tension  Mounts  -i. 

Having  been  denied  the  restraining  order,  the  Board  of  Education  filed 
an  appeal  and  moved  into  a phase  of  action  that  involved  taking  increas- 
ingly stronger  punitive  measures  against  the  striking  teachers.  On  the 
sixth  day,  the  Board  cut  off  the  striking  teachers'  medical  insurance 
coverage,  two  weeks  earlier  than  it  had  originally  stated,  and  threatened 
to  fire  the  striking  teachers. '''  With  renewed  vigor,  the  Board  used  its 
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economic  and  legal  power,  hoping  to  break  the  strike  and  perhaps 
the  union. 

As  a result,  tension  escalated  between  striking  and  working  teachers 
who  saw  the  strike  from  very  different  perspectives  that  were  usually 
irreconcilable.  Picket  line  abuse,  mostly  of  a verbal  nature,  began  on  the 
sixth  day.®^  Several  striking  teachers  subsequently  filed  suit,  including 
one  who  had  been  hit  by  an  automobile  driven  by  a working  teacher.®^ 
Several  teachers  involved  in  the  strike  who  were  interviewed  by  the 
author  described  the  strike  as  "very  acrimonious"®^  with  a bitterness 
between  those  strikers  who  "feel  that  they  got  everything  for  others  then 
and  now  and  those  who  said,  'I  can’t  afford  to  strike.'"  Some  relation- 
ships between  former  friends  who  took  opposite  ides  in  the  strike  were 
"never  the  same  again"®®  and  "even  today  are  still  cool  about  it."®® 

The  strike  had  one  positive  effect— camaraderie— among  a community 
of  strikers  who  felt  "an  excitement  that  only  insiders  understood."®’’ 
Sustained  by  their  camaraderie,  striking  teachers  endured  the  struggle 
and  the  difficult  times,  achieving  a imity  that  made  the  strike  and  its 
outcomes  possible. 

Five  Strikers  Fired 

The  picket  line  abuse  provided  the  Board  of  Education  with  an 
opportunity  to  take  further  action  against  the  striking  teachers.  On  the 
eighth  day,  the  Board  armounced  its  plan  to  fire  five  teachers  for  impro- 
fessional  behavior  during  the  strike,  three  of  whom  had  filed  suit  against 
working  teachers.®®  The  Board  described  its  intentions  as  "routine"  but 
the  CFT  considered  it  to  be  an  "overt  act  of  intimidation  . . . designed  to 
scare  the  other  people  back."®^  The  tactic  was  largely  imsuccessful 
because  the  number  of  strikers  did  not  significantly  decrease  during 
this  time. 

The  armouncement  provoked  the  ire  and  action  of  members  of  the 
conummity.  Two  himdred  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  walked  with 
teachers  in  the  picket  lines,®”  gathered  on  April  23  to  form  the  group 
Citizens  for  Responsible  Education  and  to  make  plans  to  attend  the 
forthcoming  Board  of  Education  meeting.®’  Angry  citizens  and  over 
eight  hundred  teachers  picketed  and  packed  the  Board  of  Education's 
meeting  the  following  day.®^  Citizens  angrily  interrupted  the  meeting, 
and  Board  of  Education  President  Henry  C.  Kasson  said,  "The  Board  will 
not  be  shouted  down  . . . we  will  not  be  intimidated  nor  will  we  run  the 
public  out  of  the  meeting."  When  these  citizens  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Board  for  "failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith,"  Kasson  responded,  "It's  like 
we  are  the  bad  guys  and  not  the  illegal  strikers."®®  His  plea  for  sympathy 
neither  persuaded  the  community  members,  nor  did  the  public  outcry 
dissuade  the  Board  of  Education,  which  voted  six  to  one  to  fire  the  five 
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teachers,  further  alienating  community  members  of  Citizens  for  Respon- 
sible Education. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  of  Education  also  stated  its  intention  to 
demand  open  negotiations,  according  to  the  two  year  old  "sunshine 
laws,"  that  permitted  open  negotiation  sessions  for  public  employee 
contracts.^  The  CFT  opposed  open  negotiations  and  so  did  federal 
mediator  John  Wagner,  who  declared  on  April  26  that  the  media  would 
not  be  allowed  at  the  negotiations.  Thwarted  in  this  effort,  the  Board  of 
Education  then  refused  to  negotiate  except  in  open  sessions  and  did  not 
return  to  the  bargaining  table  until  the  sixteenth  day. 

Throughout  the  negotiations,  the  Board  of  Education  never  offered  to 
give  a raise  retroactive  to  January  1.  Rather,  it  offered  only  two  kinds  of 
raises:  a "strike  savings"  raise  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
money  saved  during  the  strike  and  an  "if-come"  raise  based  upon 
possible  revenue  income  from  the  forthcoming  levy.^'’  This  strategy 
could  explain  why  the  Board  of  Education  continued  to  drag  out  the 
negotiations  during  the  strike— it  was  accruing  the  strike  savings  to 
finance  a raise  and  gaining  support  for  passage  of  a school  levy. 

During  the  weekend,  five  hundred  citizens,  teachers,  students,  and 
labor  leaders  gathered  at  a rally  on  Fountain  Square.^^  Teachers  also  held 
a rally  to  hear  speakers  including  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  AFT, 
who  encouraged  them  to  stand  their  ground  and  reminded  them  of  the 
long-term  goals  of  their  militancy.  The  striking  teachers  remained 
steadfast  in  their  commitment  to  bring  about  change  for  all  teachers. 

Injunction  Granted 

Finally,  on  May  3,  Judge  Gusweiler  issued  a restraining  order,  but  he 
stated,  "I  can  find  no  evidence  that  either  side  has  made  a serious  effort 
to  accommodate  a positive  result. Although  balanced  in  his  criticism, 
he  had  favored  the  teachers  and  their  collective  bargaining  efforts  by 
having  given  the  negotiations  process  more  time.  Stephens  stated  that 
"this  is  the  toughest  day  of  the  strike  that  will  be  the  real  test  of  our 
courage  and  convictions.  Defiance  is  justified  because  when  you  have  a 
just  cause,  you  have  an  obligation  to  disobey  a law  in  an  effort  to  change 
it."  One  news  article  reported  that  "teachers  walking  the  picket  lines  say 
the  decision  to  disobey  the  court  order  was  not  a hard  one  to  make."^® 

Most  of  the  striking  teachers  defied  the  court  order,  and  Stephens  was 
prepared  to  go  to  jail.  Only  125  teachers  returned  to  work,®^  while  1225 
teachers  continued  to  strike. A news  reporter  noted  that  "the  union’s 
loyal  supporters  have  sacrificed  a full  paycheck  . . . the  CFT's  strength 
has  been  impressive  ....  Even  board  members  admit  that  they  didn't 
expect  it  without  CTA  support."^*  Board  member  Edward  Geers  said  he 
"had  hopes  for  a lot  more  ...  if  100  is  all  there  is,  I can't  say  that  I'm 
overjoyed  ....  I hoped  that  about  a half  would  return."^ 
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The  Board  of  Education  did  not  seek  contempt  charges,  partially  for 
fear  of  provoking  "martyrdom"^^  if  teachers  were  sent  to  jail.  Clearly  the 
stamina,  determination,  and  commitment  of  the  striking  teachers,  as  well 
as  their  financial  sacrifice,  impacted  on  the  Board  and  proved  stronger 
than  the  legal  power  behind  the  injunction. 

Ending  the  Strike 

After  six  days  of  refusing  to  negotiate,  the  Board  of  Education's 
stalling  techniques  were  no  longer  tolerated.  On  the  sixteenth  day,  the 
federal  mediator  Wagner  required  round-the-clock  negotiating  in 
private.^^  Two  days  later,  the  CFT  rejected  an  offer  that  the  Board  of 
Education  considered  "fair  and  reasonable."^®  In  response,  the  Board 
used  its  power  to  end  the  strike  and  voted  unanimously^®  to  "unilaterally 
. . . implement  their  contract  terms  effective  immediately."^  Again 
threatening  to  fire  the  striking  teachers,  Kasson  stated,  "We  are  ulti- 
mately going  to  end  the  strike  . . . (even  though)  there  may  be  teachers 
no  longer  employed  by  the  system  picketing."^®  Angry  citizens  picketed 
his  apartment  that  night.^^  Expressing  "widespread  indignation"  over 
the  unilateral  settlement,  one  thousand  CFT  members  voted  "over- 
whelmingly" the  next  day  to  continue  the  strike.®” 

On  May  8,  the  CFT  negotiating  team  obtained  several  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Education's  settlement  offer.  On  May  9,  teachers  voted  to 
accept  the  contract  offer.  Thus,  a nineteen  day  strike  ended. 

Highlights  of  the  final  contract  settlement  as  stated  in  the 
Federation  Teacher  are  as  follows: 

1.  Wages:  6%  pay  raise  effective  immediately  and  a 3% 
raise  retroactive  to  Jan  1 if  the  school  gets  any  addi- 
tional money  from  any  source  by  Dec.  31. 

2.  Arbitration:  Tenured  teachers  who  are  dismissed 
may  go  to  binding  arbitration.  Other  grievances 
regarding  contract  violations  may  go  to  advisory 
arbitration  with  the  Board  of  Education  having  the 
final  say. 

3.  Shared  authority:  teacher  building  committees  will 
meet  monthly  to  make  recommendations  about  the 
contract,  educational  policies,  and  programs  in  the 
school. 

4.  Class  size:  no  agreement  was  reached  on  this  issue. 

5.  Teacher  transfers:  seniority  will  be  the  basis  for 
determining  voluntary  transfers.®^ 

In  terms  of  teacher  work  conditions,  the  1977  contract  defined  by  the 
minute  the  length  of  the  school  day,  outlined  detailed  procedures  for 
student  discipline  and  high  school  student  absences,  and  required  that 
any  grade  given  by  a teacher  can  be  changed  only  with  the  principal's 
initials. 
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Strike  Overview:  Gains  and  Losses 

One  way  to  determine  who  "won"  the  strike  is  to  compare  the  initial 
demands  of  the  CFT  with  the  final  contract  provisions.  In  this  respect 
the  Board  of  Education  was  the  winner.  The  contract,  generally  consid- 
ered by  the  CFT  to  be  weak,®^  definitely  favored  the  Board  of  Education 
in  economic  terms  because  the  six  percent  raise,  "strike-savings  raise," 
had  cost  nothing,  being  entirely  paid  by  the  strikers  with  the  $1.5  to  $1.8 
million  saved®®  from  their  withheld  wages.  By  negotiating  an  "if-come" 
raise,  the  Board  did  not  place  any  burden  on  the  existing  budget  and  also 
guaranteed  strong  teacher  support  of  the  levy.®'*  In  addition  community 
members  would  more  likely  vote  for  the  levy  because  the  strike  had 
dramatized  the  teachers'  need  for  a raise.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
also  been  able  limit  the  arbitration  demands  of  the  CFT  and  had  totally 
ruled  out  consideration  of  class  size,  an  issue  with  major  economic  as 
well  as  pedagogical  ramifications.  Based  upon  these  provisions,  the 
Board  negotiated  a contract  that  was  economically  in  its  favor.  In  these 
terms,  then,  teachers  "lost"  the  strike. 

Teachers,  however,  won  in  several  significant  areas  that  would  prove 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  role  of  the  CFT  as  a partner  in  education 
reform  in  the  late  1980s.  Several  aspects  of  the  contract  provided  "basic 
building  blocks"®®  in  contract  language  that  enhanced  teachers'  rights, 
according  to  Tom  Mooney,  a member  of  the  1977  negotiating  team.  The 
contract  included  significant  language  that  enhanced  teachers'  voices  in 
school  matters  at  the  district  level  and  gave  teachers  more  control  over 
their  work.  It  was  agreed  that  long-term  plarming  was  "essential  for  an 
efficient  and  effective  education  program"  and  that  "any  Board  of 
Education  committee  shall  include  representation  from  the  Federation." 
The  contract  also  stated  that  "all  teachers  have  the  right  to  scrutinize  the 
entire  budget  for  their  schools."®®  By  the  late  1980s  the  involvement  and 
the  credibility  of  the  CFT  in  matters  of  education  reform  were  taken  for 
granted  by  community  members. 

Of  long-term  importance  were  the  newly  created  teacher  building 
committees  that  provided  a forum  for  teacher  voice  in  building  policy. 
Even  though  teachers  were  limited  to  making  recommendations  to  the 
principal,  these  committees  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  in  the 
1980s  of  district- wide  committees  with  equal  teacher-administrator 
representation  and  an  equal  voice  for  teachers  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  superintendent  in  matters  related  to  school  reform.  In  this 
way  the  traditional  imbalance  of  power  was  reduced. 

Another  important  gain  for  teachers  was  the  support  of  the  citizens 
who  became  an  attentive  audience  when  teachers  expressed  their 
concerns  about  the  quality  of  education.  In  the  early  1980s  the  CFT 
enhanced  this  community  support  by  developing  a coalition  with 
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citizens  to  pressure  the  Board  of  Education  finally  to  take  action  about 
class  size  and  grading. 

The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  provoked  community 
criticism  and  even  outrage  with  its  strikebreaking  tactics  and  negotiation 
stalling  techniques.  In  addition,  public  attention  drawn  to  previous 
Board  decisions  that  favored  management  over  teachers  and  students 
further  alienated  citizens.  Consequently  the  Board  lost  public  trust,  and 
the  teachers  gained  a realigiunent  of  power  in  community  support. 

None  of  these  teacher  gains  would  have  been  possible  had  the  strikers 
capitulated.  Their  commitment  to  economic  justice,  improved  teaching/ 
learning  conditions,  and  teacher  voice  combined  with  their  willingness 
to  make  personal  financial  sacrifice  earned  the  respect  of  community 
members.  The  school  board  members  also  learned  that  the  united 
striking  teachers  were  not  going  to  return  to  a subservient  role  in  the 
education  hierarchy.  They  had  been  willing  and  able  to  challenge  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  1977  strike  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  the  next  ten  years  of  CFT  activism,  which  further  realigned  the 
power  in  the  educational  bureaucracy  in  Cincinnati  to  establish  the  CFT 
as  a significant  partner  in  school  reform  in  the  late  1980s. 
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The  State  and  Popular 
Education  in  Wisconsin: 

Jim  Carl 

Teachers'  Institutes,  °‘ 

Wisconsm-Madison 

1880-1920 


eachers'  institutes  were  the  dominant  form  of  teacher  educa- 
tion in  Wisconsin  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  This  was 
especially  true  of  teachers  in  rural  areas,  who  would  be 
adjudged  poorly  educated  by  today's  standards.  A normal 
school  education  was  a rarity  for  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Most  rural  and  village 
school  teachers  had  neither  access  to  a high  school  education  nor  the 
option  of  attending  a county  training  school  for  teachers  until  the  1920s, 
when  these  two  forms  of  schooling  became  widespread.  During  the 
period  between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  teachers'  institutes  were 
ubiquitous.  To  use  Dane  county  in  1887  as  an  example,  257  of  the 
county's  425  rural  teachers  attended  institutes  that  year,  while  only  67 
teachers  had  attended  or  graduated  from  a normal  school.  Even  in  the 
city  of  Madison,  only  six  teachers  out  of  thirty-nine  attended  or  gradu- 
ated from  normal  school;  and  Madison's  teachers  received  much  of  their 
training  through  "institute  work"  at  weekly  Saturday  morning  meetings.* 
For  most  people  seeking  employment  in  rural  schools,  teachers'  institutes 
were  the  only  form  of  formal  teacher  education  available.  In  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  teachers'  institutes  played  an  important  role  even  for 
teachers  in  Wisconsin's  urban  schools. 

In  spite  of  the  past  popularity  of  teachers'  institutes,  much  of  the 
history  of  teacher  education  ignores  their  role.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
sometimes  a tendency  for  historians  to  investigate  only  those  institutions 
which  exist  and  flourish,  albeit  in  altered  forms,  at  present.  In  the 
history  of  teacher  education,  then,  research  has  often  centered  on  the 
growth  of  normal  schools  and  university  schools  of  education,  in  part 
because  of  the  roles  these  institutions  played  in  the  systematization  and 
professionalization  of  public  education.  Often  neglected  by  the  histo- 
rian, at  least  until  recently,  have  been  those  public  school  institutions 
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that  have,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  ceased  to  exist:  the  one-room 
rural  school  and  the  teachers'  institute. 

Yet  studying  the  alternatives  to  the  modem  educational  system  can 
also  be  a fruitful  method  of  gaining  insight  into  school  and  society:  first, 
because  a focus  on  unsuccessful  educational  institutions  illustrates 
conflicts  within  education,  and  second,  because  these  past  "failures"  may 
serve  as  guideposts  for  current  educational  reform.  Teachers'  institutes 
were  written  about  extensively  in  the  nineteenth  century  because  many 
administrators  viewed  them  as  a viable  form  of  teacher  education.^  Few 
histories  of  teacher  education  of  the  past  20  years  devote  attention  to 
teachers'  institutes,  the  exceptions  being  Paul  Mattingly's  "Educational 
Revivals  in  Antebellum  New  England,"  Wayne  Fuller's  The  Old  Country 
School,  and  Kenneth  Zeichner's  "The  Role  of  the  Teacher's  Institute  in 
Nineteenth  Century  Wisconsin."^  These  three  outstanding  works  pro- 
vided a starting  point  for  this  article. 

In  the  process  of  investigating  teachers'  institutes,  a central  question 
emerged:  Why  did  teachers'  institutes  fold?  I argue  that  teachers' 
institutes,  after  a half  century  of  variegated  existence,  came  to  have  no 
place  in  the  professionalization  ethos  of  both  the  normal  schools  and  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Instmction  (DPI).  Increasingly,  other  forms 
of  teacher  organization  began  fulfilling  similar  social  outlets  for  teachers. 
From  1910  to  1920,  normal  school  administrators  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent began  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  business  of  organizing 
and  conducting  teachers'  institutes  because  these  local  affairs  could  no 
longer  enhance  the  status  of  much  of  Wisconsin's  educational  leadership 
centered  in  normal  schools  and  cities. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  demise  of  teachers'  institutes  are  found  in 
moves  to  consolidate  rural  schools,  to  credential  country  teachers 
beyond  passing  grades  on  yearly  exams,  and  to  supervise  teachers  in 
rural  schools.  Thus  teachers'  institutes  went  the  way  of  the  one  room 
school  house  and  the  county  superintendency.  This  explanation  is  not 
enough,  however,  because  teachers'  institutes  continued  to  survive  even 
after  the  normal  schools  and  state  authorities  withdrew  official  support. 
In  the  end,  the  teachers  stopped  attending  because  of  the  availability  of 
other  forms  of  educational  and  social  outlets,  including  local  County 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  regional  teacher  associations,  teacher 
reading  circles,  and  the  rise  of  mass  entertainment. 

This  article  describes  teachers'  institutes,  discusses  their  importance  to 
the  rural  teachers  who  attended  them,  and  examines  the  links  between 
the  institutes  and  the  state  normal  schools  and  DPI.  Through  an  investi- 
gation of  these  three  areas,  I conclude  that  1)  by  their  nature,  teachers' 
institutes  were  neither  prone  to  bureaucratic  control  nor  suitable  for  the 
dissemination  of  a professional  body  of  knowledge,  and  hence,  became 
increasingly  anachronistic  to  the  growing  system  of  public  education. 
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and  2)  teachers  stopped  supporting  the  institutes  as  other  educational 
institutions  and  forms  of  popular  entertainment,  providing  similar 
functions,  grew  in  size  and  scope. 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Wisconsin 
was  their  multiformity.  Teachers'  institutes  varied  in  length  of  time  from 
one  or  two  days  to  three  or  four  weeks.  Their  curricula  were  character- 
ized by  a tension  between  remedial  academic  work  and  professional 
development.  Their  tone  was  often  hortative,  as  they  spread  the  mes- 
sage of  the  common  schools.  Others  again  were  designed  to  make  the 
teaching  methods  in  the  rural  schools  more  imiform.  Some  were  de- 
signed to  attract  new  people  to  teaching,  while  others  were  centered  on 
more  experienced  teachers  only.  Superimposed  on  this  picture  of 
teachers'  institutes  as  diverse  and  varied,  however,  is  a fifty  year  history 
of  state  superintendents  and  heads  of  normal  schools  attempting  to 
standardize  the  institutes  through  bureaucratic  guidelines.  This  stan- 
dardization peaked  in  1899,  when  State  Superintendent  L.D.  Harvey 
converted  DPI  suggestions  to  requirements.^ 

Since  teachers'  institutes  came  in  so  many  different  varieties,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  a typical  one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  teachers'  institutes 
were  a form  of  teacher  education  in  which  leading  educators  at  the  town, 
county,  or  state  level  organized  gatherings  of  teachers  at  different 
locations  for  short  periods  of  time  in  order  to  impart  academic  and 
professional  training.  In  addition,  the  teachers'  institute  was  a form  of 
rural  culture,  and  these  gatherings  were  important  to  the  rural  communi- 
ties which  hosted  them.  Finally,  until  the  early  twentieth  century,  the 
teachers'  institute  represented  the  only  formal  teacher  education  that 
most  rural  teachers  received. 

By  the  early  1890s  three  groups  of  administrators  had  a stake  in  the 
governance  of  the  institutes— the  county  superintendents,  who  were 
required  by  state  law  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  per  year;  the  normal 
school  policy  makers,  who  helped  conduct  institutes  in  rural  areas 
surrounding  each  normal  school;  and  the  state  superintendent,  who  was 
responsible  for  authorizing  institutes  in  those  counties  deemed  furthest 
from  normal  school  reach.  The  normal  schools  and  DPI  received  from 
the  legislature  a fixed  amount  of  money  each  year  for  conducting  , 
institutes,  while  the  county  superintendents  received  money  raised  from 
teacher  examination  fees,  and  more  importantly,  from  modest  tuition 
payments  by  the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  three  groups  had  different 
motives  for  sponsoring  institutes.  For  the  county  superintendent,  the 
chief  concern  each  year  was  ensuring  an  adequate  supply  of  certified 
teachers  to  meet  the  school  districts'  demands.  Hence,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes would  be  held  at  least  in  part  to  attract  new  teachers.  The  normal 
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schools  sought  to  bring  the  normal  school  curriculum  to  rural  teachers 
and  recruit  students  to  their  schools.  A substantial  proportion  of  normal 
school  students  had  previous  teaching  experience.  The  state  superinten- 
dent sought  to  raise  the  status  of  rural  teachers  while  at  the  same  time 
advancing  the  careers  of  state  level  school  administrators 

Two  other  groups  also  had  interests  in  the  institutes— the  conductors 
and  the  teachers.  The  institute  conductors  usually  consisted  of  normal 
school  teachers,  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  and  city  and  county 
superintendents.  Usually  a university  professor  or  a prominent  local 
citizen  would  also  be  called  upon  to  deliver  a keynote  lecture.  With  the 
exception  of  the  normal  school  conductors,  who  were  on  the  road  several 
months  each  year,  no  one  made  a career  conducting  teachers'  institutes. 
Conductors  took  time  from  their  regular  duties  to  run  institutes,  usually 
earning  some  extra  money  in  the  process. 

The  institutes  were  very  popular  with  the  rural  school  teachers. 
Zeichner  estimates  that  statewide,  1/3  to  1/2  of  all  teachers  attended 
institutes  each  year  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.^  Teacher  institutes 
were  never  compulsory  for  teachers,  although  state  superintendents 
often  supported  bills  in  the  legislature  to  that  effect.^  Informal  pressures 
encouraged  teachers  to  attend,  however.  These  informal  devices  cen- 
tered around  certification  and  hiring  requirements.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  there  were  three  ways  for  teachers  to  become  certified:  they 
could  attend  a normal  school  or  the  university,  they  could  attend  a high 
school  which  offered  a teacher  training  course,  or  they  could  pass  an 
exam  administered  by  a county  or  city  superintendent.  For  most  rural 
teachers,  the  third  route  represented  the  only  choice. 

County  superintendents  often  held  annual  teacher  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  institute,  some  superintendents  even  added  five  points  to 
exam  scores  just  for  institute  attendance,  and  exam  questions  were  often 
based  on  the  institute  curriculum.®  The  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
certification  exams  is  open  to  some  debate.  According  to  Mary  Bradford, 
who  had  climbed  the  educational  career  ladder  from  rural  teacher  to  city 
superintendent,  her  1874  exam  for  a third  grade  certificate  was  so  easy 
that  "anybody  with  common  sense  and  with  recollection  of  one  or  two 
good  teachers,  could  have  answered."  She  passed  the  exam  without 
attending  a teachers'  institute.^  According  to  an  institute  student  of  1885, 
however,  the  third  grade  exam  was  unnecessarily  difficult.  This  student 
asked,  "Is  a third  grade  teacher  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
rock  in  the  sea?"^®  Probably  the  difficulty  of  the  exam  varied  according 
to  the  demand  for  rural  teachers,  with  the  exam  being  reduced  to  a 
formality  in  areas  of  acute  teacher  shortages.  Whatever  the  degree  of 
difficulty,  the  lack  of  urdform  standards  in  exams  proctored  by  county 
superintendents  conflicted  with  the  systematizing  objectives  of  state 
education  officials  in  Madison. 
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The  other  informal  pressure  compelling  teachers  to  attend  the  insti- 
tutes consisted  of  warnings  and  admonishments  from  educational 
administrators.  As  one  educator  explained,  "The  teachers  who  will  not 
make  some  sacrifice  to  attend  them  [the  institutes]  are  not  worthy  to  be 
employed.""  Again,  in  situations  where  many  teachers  competed  for 
few  jobs,  a rarity  in  the  rural  schools  since  the  pull  of  town  and  city 
schools  attracted  so  many  rural  teachers,  participation  in  institutes  could 
be  taken  into  account  when  the  local  school  directors  made  their  hiring 
decisions.  More  often  than  not,  however,  the  teaching  position  went  to 
the  lowest  bidder."  The  fact  that  teachers  could  get  paid  while  attending 
institutes  during  the  school  year  also  motivated  teachers  to  attend." 
Admonishments  from  education  officials  and  preparation  for  third  grade 
certificates  were  unlikely  by  themselves  to  cause  nearly  one  half  of  rural 
teachers  to  attend  institutes  annually;  teachers  probably  attended  in  spite 
of  pressures  from  the  educational  hierarchy. 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  Rural  Teachers 

Teachers'  institutes  were  social  events.  Local  newspapers  announced 
and  covered  the  institutes;  the  public  attended  the  evening  lectures;  and 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  published  the  participants'  resolutions 
in  its  "Notes"  section  until  the  1890s.  For  young  women  teachers  in  rural 
areas  who  lacked  the  resources  to  attend  a normal  or  high  school  and 
who  were  not  yet  inclined  to  migrate  to  the  burgeoning  cities,  the 
teachers'  institute  held  at  a county  seat  or  a large  town  offered  opportu- 
nities for  comradery  and  socializing  without  parallel.  Attending  a 
teachers'  institute  for  the  teacher  of  a one-room  school  often  meant  a first 
train  trip,  the  opportimity  to  board  away  from  home,  and  the  excitement 
of  meeting  new  people." 

One  example  of  the  institutes'  popularity  among  teachers  and  rural 
communities  is  taken  from  a Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  article  entitled 
"Three  Plucky  Schoolma'ams,"  in  which  three  young  women  travelling 
by  train  to  their  first  teachers'  institute  were  snowed  in  before  reaching 
their  destination.  As  they  lacked  the  cash  to  pay  for  a hotel  room,  they 
hired  themselves  out  as  domestic  servants  during  their  unscheduled 
stopover  and  then  travelled  to  the  institute  the  following  week."  Not 
only  does  this  article  illustrate,  rather  glaringly,  teaching  as  an  extension 
of  domestic  labor  within  a gendered  occupational  hierarchy— it  also 
demonstrates  the  institutes'  popularity  among  rural  teachers.  Perhaps 
the  most  compelling  evidence  for  the  popularity  of  the  institutes  is  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  1910s,  when  a passing  grade  on  a third  grade  exam 
was  no  longer  the  only  requirement  needed  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools,  over  10,000  teachers  per  year  continued  to  participate  in 
institutes." 
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In  addressing  the  popularity  of  teachers'  institutes,  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  interpretation  between  Zeichner's  article  and  Fuller's  book,  with 
Zeichner  interpreting  the  glass  as  half-empty  and  Fuller  seeing  it  half- 
full. Zeichner's  article  is  critical  of  claims  of  success  made  by  institute 
sponsors  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  He  argues  that  descriptions  in 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  prior  to  the  1890s  paint  the  institutes  in 
glowing,  but  unrealistic  terms.  For  example,  almost  all  institutes  passed 
resolutions  praising  the  conductors  and  lauding  the  usefulness  of 
institute  work.  On  occasions  when  attendance  at  institutes  was  poor 
(and  most  institutes  drew  from  50-200  teachers),  accounts  of  those 
institutes  blamed  the  weather  or  teacher  apathy  rather  than  suggesting 
that  the  institute  program  had  little  to  offer.  Perhaps  the  firmest  ground 
Zeichner  has  for  characterizing  the  institutes  as  dispensable  and  un- 
popular is  the  fact  that  over  half  of  Wisconsin's  teachers  stayed  away 
from  institutes  each  year.^^ 

Zeichner  stresses  three  examples  that  were  critical  of  the  institutes. 
First,  he  quotes  Mary  Bradford,  herself  a frequent  institute  conductor,  as 
observing  that  institutes  were  often  used  by  conductors  to  grandstand 
rather  than  help  teachers  in  meaningful  ways:  "But  there  were  a few  men 
who  were  regularly  engaged  in  important  service  for  the  state,  who  it 
seems  to  me  were  following  after  'false  gods.'"  Zeichner  also  quotes 
Superintendent  L.D.  Harvey's  1900  biennial  report  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  argues  that  institutes  often  had  "defects":  the  repetition 
of  the  same  work  from  year  to  year,  the  reliance  on  political  connections 
rather  than  teaching  competence  in  the  appointments  of  conductors,  and 
the  excessive  reliance  on  the  lecture  method  of  instruction—  all  served  to 
lower  the  quality  of  the  institutes.  Third,  Zeichner  uses  an  1899  article 
by  teacher  Ida  Baker,  who  states  that  "any  teacher  can  accomplish  more 
in  one  hour  in  her  room  reviewing  than  in  the  whole  week  of  institute 
classes."^® 

Wayne  Fuller,  on  the  other  hand,  stresses  the  popularity  of  the  insti- 
tutes by  emphasizing  their  functions  for  rural  communities  and  appeal 
to  rural  residents.  As  evidence  of  this  local  control  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Fuller  stresses  that  they  were  financially  self  supporting  and  that  the 
county  superintendents  had  control  of  the  timing  of  the  institutes,  much 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  selection  of  conductors.  Indeed,  county 
superintendents  often  passed  over  more  famous  educators  in  order  to 
select  "lesser-known  men  and  women  for  their  conductors  and  teachers." 
Fuller  keeps  in  mind  that  the  county  superintendency  was  an  elected 
position,  and  these  officers  would  show  responsibility  to  the  farmers 
who  elected  them.  The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  dub  the  county  institutes 
"the  rural  young  people's  colleges."^^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  popularity  of  the  institutes  cannot  be  dis- 
counted, despite  the  often  exaggerated  claims  of  some  institute  sponsors 
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and  the  criticisms  of  contemporary  observers  and  participants.  Mary 
Bradford  states  that,  "They  [the  teachers]  were  receiving  barely  a living 
wage,  and  many  of  them  could  scarce  afford  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
two  or  three  weeks  of  institute  attendance. Nevertheless,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  Wisconsin's  teachers  were  willing  to  pay  the  dollar  or  two 
entrance  fee,  in  spite  of  their  low  salaries.  Fees  at  teachers'  institutes 
remained  far  less  expensive  than  tuition  at  normal  schools. 

Although  Ida  Baker's  article  levels  serious  criticisms  against  the 
institutes,  she  also  praises  them.  In  another  passage,  she  states  the 
following: 

The  friendships,  the  acquaintances  among  the  teaching 
fraternity  of  the  country,  the  relations  of  trials  and 
successes,  the  pointers  in  regard  to  position,  the  chances 
to  do  one  and  other  kindnesses  and  to  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  a thoughtful  superintendent,  and  the  chance 
to  talk  shop  all  we  want  to  without  being  ill  mannered 
are  things  worth  saving.^^ 

Hence,  when  approaching  the  topic  of  teachers'  institutes,  social  and 
cultural  aspects  of  importance  for  teachers  and  local  communities  need 
to  be  emphasized  along  with  decisions  made  at  higher  levels.  Other- 
wise, an  understanding  of  the  institutes'  decline  would  be  incomplete. 

Since  the  teachers'  institutes  were  such  important  social  events  in  the 
lives  of  rural  school  teachers  and  communities,  county  superintendents 
continued  to  sponsor  the  institutes  even  when  the  normal  schools  and 
the  state  superintendency  quietly  withdrew  their  support  in  the  1910s. 
Despite  the  professional  aspirations  of  the  educational  hierarchy  in 
directions  away  from  the  institutes,  several  thousand  teachers  continued 
to  attend  yearly  until  the  1920s.  Zeichner  reports  that  "authorization  for 
the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  continued  to  appear  in  the  annual 
edition  of  the  Wisconsin  Laws  related  to  Education  and  was  finally 
repealed  somewhere  between  1946  and  1953."^^  What,  other  than 
withdrawal  of  official  support,  compelled  teachers  to  stop  attending 
the  institutes? 

It  seems  that  the  growth  of  two  other  educational  institutions  for 
teachers  could  have  influenced  at  least  some  of  them  to  divert  their 
attention  away  from  the  institutes.  First,  reading  circles  for  teachers 
grew  in  popularity  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Groups  of  teachers  gathered  a few  times  each  year  to  discuss  books  that 
all  the  teachers  taking  part  in  the  reading  circle  had  read.  In  some  states, 
as  many  as  5,000  teachers  were  enrolled  in  reading  circles,  and  for  a time 
in  Wisconsin  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  sought  to 
regulate  them.“  In  1912,  a conunittee  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation (WTA)  even  recommended  that  reading  circles  be  made  compul- 
sory for  beginning  teachers. The  reading  circles  often  provided  the 
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same  social  and  educational  stimulation  as  the  teachers'  institutes,  with 
the  exception  that  the  reading  circles  met  for  a few  hours  at  a time  while 
the  teachers'  institutes,  being  larger  and  more  formal  affairs,  could  last 
several  weeks. 

Another  educational  innovation  for  teachers  that  grew  during  the 
early  twentieth  century  was  the  network  of  regional  associations  of 
Wisconsin  teachers.  The  WTA  began  dividing  into  regional  grouping  in 
1890.  By  1914,  the  WTA  had  branched  into  several  sections:  the  North- 
ern, the  North  Central,  the  Central,  Lake  Superior,  the  Northwestern, 
and  the  Southern.  All  held  yearly  meetings  which  lasted  two  or  three 
days  and  had  formats  that  were  similar  to  the  nonacademic  institutes.^ 
For  example,  the  1914  Southern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  meeting 
featured  several  local  and  out  of  state  speakers,  and  the  topics  included 
talks  on  literature  and  medicine.^^  Thus,  teachers  formerly  attracted  to 
the  institutes  now  had  the  choice  of  reading  circles  and  regional  associa- 
tion meetings. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  other  forms  of  popular  educa- 
tion, including  granges,  workingmen's  clubs,  and  the  Chautauqua 
movement  also  declined  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Perhaps  the 
reasons  for  the  general  demise  of  these  cultural  forms  can  help  explain 
the  decline  in  popularity  of  teachers'  institutes.  Using  the  Chautauqua 
movement  as  an  example,  the  decline  "has  been  attributed  to  the  swift 
popularity  of  radio,  to  improved  roads  and  mass  produced  automobiles, 
and  to  the  advent  of  talking  pictures."  Perhaps  the  growth  of  mass 
entertainment,  marketed  on  a national  scale  by  the  1920s,  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  teachers'  institutes.  Rural  areas  became  less  isolated  and 
more  integrated  to  population  centers  in  the  1920s.  Although  earlier 
innovations  such  as  the  telephone  and  rural  free  delivery  started  this 
process,  widespread  use  of  the  automobile  by  rural  residents  extended  it 
and  made  "modern"  forms  of  education  and  entertainment  accessible. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  and  the 
State  Superintendency 

Beginning  in  1867,  the  normal  schools  had  partial  responsibility,  along 
with  the  county  superintendents  and  the  state  superintendent,  for 
conducting  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  state.  Each  normal  school 
had  a district  in  which  to  hold  institutes  and  a teacher  assigned  to 
conduct  them.  As  the  number  of  normal  schools  grew,  from  three  in 
1872  to  seven  by  the  early  1890s,  the  number  of  districts  increased 
proportionally.^®  These  "normal  institutes,"  as  the  normal  schools  called 
them,  were  often  six  weeks  long  and  were  organized  at  the  request  of 
county  superintendents.  Coordination  of  these  normal  institutes  lay 
with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  state  superinten- 
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dent,  who  also  served  on  the  institute  committee.  By  1892,  the  normal 
schools  helped  to  organize  85  institutes  in  60  different  counties,  with 
over  5,000  teachers  in  attendance  at  an  annual  expense  of  approximately 
$7,500.  By  1910,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  allotted  $13,448 
for  teachers'  institutes,  out  of  which  $9,466  paid  for  conductors' 
salaries. 

From  this  point  on,  however,  normal  school  spending  for  teachers' 
institutes  decreased.  In  1911  the  normal  school  Board  of  Regents  spent 
$4,558  on  the  institutes,  and  by  1914,  only  $1,959  was  earmarked  for 
them.^°  The  year,  1914,  also  marked  the  last  year  for  the  Board  of 
Regent's  standing  committee  on  teachers'  institutes.  By  the  17th  biennial 
report,  the  president  of  the  board  of  regents  mentioned  the  teachers 
institutes  as  a thing  of  the  past  when  discussing  rural  education.  "The 
board,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  state  department  and  the  local 
superintendency  offered  a mild  substitution  for  continuous  normal 
work,  in  institutes,  or  short  term  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members  specially  qualified  for  that  work."^'  The  board  of 
regents  tabulated  no  expenditures  for  institutes  in  1918.  Hence,  in  this 
year  the  normal  schools  abandoned  institute  work  for  good,  and  seem- 
ingly without  explanation. 

Normal  school  educators  had  viewed  the  institutes,  and  by  extension 
the  training  of  rural  school  teachers,  with  ambivalence.  The  institutes 
were  considered  as  only  temporary  and  partial  solutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  rural  teachers.  For  example,  a pamphlet  covering  the  1898  St. 
Croix  teachers'  institute  describes  it  as  "but  a two  week's  chunk  of  a State 
Normal  School  with  a reduced  faculty. The  normal  schools'  ambiva- 
lent policies  regarding  the  teachers'  institutes  are  understandable  consid- 
ering the  normal  schools'  other  interests.  In  his  article  "Wisconsin 
Normal  Schools  and  the  Educational  Hierarchy,"  Jeff  Wasserman  persua- 
sively argues  that  Wisconsin's  normal  schools  were  often  more  interested 
in  building  college  level  liberal  arts  programs  than  they  were  in  the 
narrower  focus  of  teacher  education.^^ 

It  seems  that  normal  school  educators  had  three  policy  choices  regard- 
ing rural  teacher  education.  The  first  was  to  devote  attention  to  teachers' 
institutes,  which  the  normal  schools  did  with  varying  degrees  of  effort 
until  funding  dropped  off  after  1910.  The  second  was  to  establish  a 
course  of  study  for  rural  teachers  on  normal  school  grounds.  Two  year 
courses  for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  were  implemented  in  the 
normal  schools  beginning  in  1909,  and  this  program  of  study  replaced 
the  academic  course,  which  was  in  reality  the  high  school  curriculum.^"* 
The  program  was  decidedly  unsuccessful.  At  least  as  far  back  as  1881 
most  administrators  knew  that  "graduating  from  normal  school  has 
become  synonymous  with  turning  one's  back  upon  common  school 
work."^’’  Total  rural  course  enrollment  in  the  nine  normal  schools  stood 
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at  444  in  1914  and  396  in  1920.  Numbers  such  as  these  could  not  have 
made  much  of  an  addition  to  the  rural  teaching  corps.  In  the  eyes  of 
normal  school  administrators,  there  was  little  prestige  in  training  young 
rural  women  to  teach  in  one-room  schools,  whether  courses  of  study 
were  offered  at  normal  schools  or  whether  these  educators  travelled  to 
remote  sections  of  the  state.  For  the  rural  students  who  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  schools,  most  saw  rural  training  courses  as  steps  back 
to  farms,  while  enrollment  in  other  courses  of  study  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  more  lucrative  urban  employment. 

The  third  policy  avenue  open  to  the  normal  school  educators  was  to 
join  forces  with  the  state  superintendency  in  lobbying  for  higher  certifi- 
cation requirements  coupled  with  state  aid  to  all  rural  schools  that 
conformed  to  minimum  central  guidelines.  Ultimately  this  is  the  path 
that  the  normal  school  educators  chose  to  take. 

The  state  superin  tendency  sought  to  further  standardize  and  super- 
vise the  teachers'  institutes  until  1910,  when  state  funding  from  the 
legislature  to  DPI  for  institute  work  was  cut  in  half,  from  $14,000  to 
$7,000  yearly Supervision  of  the  institutes  by  the  state  superinten- 
dency peaked  in  1899,  when  Superintendent  Harvey  gained  greater 
control  in  certifying  conductors  and  elevated  the  annual  meeting  of 
institute  conductors  in  the  city  of  Madison  to  the  status  of  a conductors' 
school.  A few  years  later,  Harvey  left  his  position  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Stout  Institute  in  Menomonie  (an  expanding  normal  school) 
and  his  successor,  Charles  Cary,  hardly  mentioned  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  his  biennial  reports. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Wisconsin's  state  educational  adminis- 
trators began  devoting  more  rhetoric  and  resources  to  the  conditions  of 
the  rural  schools,  with  their  criticisms  becoming  ever  more  strident. 

"The  old  country  school  is  moribund  and  must  disappear,"  announced 
one  editorial.  "Poor  teachers,  in  so  great  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber, are  the  bane  of  the  rural  school,"  suggested  another.^^  In  the  Wiscon- 
sin Journal  of  Education  and  the  biennial  reports  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
normal  schools  and  the  state  superintendent,  the  backwardness  of  the 
rural  schools  received  more  press  at  the  same  time  teachers'  institutes 
were  discarded  as  a method  of  rural  teacher  education.  The  state  super- 
intendency used  the  following  methods  to  improve  the  status  of  rural 
common  school  teachers:  increasing  certification  requirements  beyond 
passing  grades  on  exams,  creating  positions  for  rural  school  inspectors, 
earmarking  state  funds  to  provide  minimum  wages  for  teachers  and 
supplemental  funds  to  the  rural  schools,  and  founding  County  Training 
Schools  for  Teachers.  Without  exception,  these  policies  bypassed  the 
teachers'  institutes. 

Regarding  certification  requirements,  the  normal  schools  and  the  state 
superintendent  were  able  to  get  laws  changed  in  1908  so  that  all  teachers 
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needed  at  least  six  weeks  attendance  at  a professional  school  for  a third 
grade  certificate,  and  teachers  could  renew  their  certification  by  attend- 
ing a six  week  summer  course  rather  than  retaking  the  exam,  as  many 
returning  third  grade  teachers  had  been  doing  each  year.^®  Over  the  next 
two  decades,  certification  required  ever  increasing  amounts  of  formal 
schooling:  in  1913  two  years  past  the  common  schools  were  required, 
one  of  which  had  to  be  "professional  training;"  by  1917  every  teacher  had 
to  have  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  in  addition  to  a one  year  profes- 
sional course;  and  by  1927  every  new  teacher  had  to  be  a high  school 
graduate  in  addition  to  obtaining  one  year  of  professional  education, 
usually  in  a normal  school  or  county  training  school.®^ 

Through  the  efforts  of  county  superintendents,  with  support  from 
DPI,  the  first  county  training  schools  were  established  in  1899.  These 
schools  were  small,  with  one  or  two  teachers  offering  a two  year  course 
of  study  for  common  school  teachers.  Nevertheless,  by  the  1920s  the 
thirty-three  county  schools  had  a hand  in  educating  the  bulk  of  the 
state's  rural  teachers.  The  normal  schools  and  the  state  superintendency 
were  often  critical  of  these  schools,  claiming  they  were  expensive  to 
operate  and  often  drew  students  from  the  same  areas  as  the  normal 
schools.^  Undoubtedly  the  county  schools  began  to  serve  some  of  the 
same  educational  functions  as  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  these  schools 
had  numerical  success  in  placing  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

New  state  guidelines  also  encouraged  teachers  to  remain  in  rural 
schools.  A 1915  act  subsidized  the  salary  of  all  teachers  who  were 
graduates  of  a normal  training  course  and  had  at  least  one  year  of 
teaching  experience.  In  addition,  a minimum  wage  of  $40  per  month  for 
rural  teachers  was  established  at  approximately  the  same  time,  and  rural 
schools  rated  "first  class"  by  state  inspectors  also  received  state  aid  of  $50 
per  year."*'  During  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  state  superintendent 
sought  greater  control  over  the  county  superintendents.  To  this  end,  the 
county  training  schools  were  attacked  as  inefficient,  a growing  staff  of 
rural  school  inspectors  reported  to  Madison  rather  than  to  the  county 
superintendents,  and  the  county  superintendents  were  compelled  to 
document  more  and  more  information. 

As  the  county  superintendents,  underpaid  as  they  were,  devoted  more 
time  to  satisfying  state  regulations,  they  had  less  time  for  teachers' 
institutes,  for  it  was  the  county  superintendency  that  still  possessed 
much  of  the  initiative  for  the  institutes,  despite  state  administrators' 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  normal  schools  and  DPI  decided  to  pass  the 
institutes  by,  and  in  the  process,  the  central  authorities  neglected  the 
education  of  the  rural  common  school  teacher.  By  withdrawing  state 
funds  and  expertise  from  the  institutes,  the  informal  pressures  for 
teachers  to  attend  were  removed  while  the  social  and  cultural  motiva- 
tions for  rural  teachers  to  take  part  in  institutes  lingered. 
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In  the  move  to  professionalize,  the  state  normal  schools  strove  to 
attract  a student  body  of  future  high  school  teachers  and  educational 
administrators  and  interpreted  their  commitment  to  teacher  education  as 
one  function  among  many,  while  the  state  superintendency  moved 
toward  the  growing  systematization  of  rural  and  urban  schools  alike. 
Jurgen  Herbst  interprets  the  history  of  teacher  education  in  the  United 
States  as  an  abandonment  of  the  elementary  school  teacher.  "Normal 
pedagogues  and  professional  educators,  by  and  large,  had  given  up  on 
America's  largely  female  elementary  school  teachers."^^  Since  these 
educators  approached  the  teacher  education  of  elementary  school 
teachers  as  an  endeavor  which  they  were  required  to  undertake  but 
hoped  to  avoid,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  teachers'  institutes,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  rural  school  teachers,  were  abandoned. 

Conclusion 

Teachers'  institutes,  then,  contained  a tension.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
normal  school  leadership  and  the  state  superintendency  attempted  to 
standardize  the  institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  local  farmers  and  teachers 
used  institutes  as  a form  of  popular  education  and  culture.  Wisconsin's 
educational  leadership  resolved  this  tension  in  the  early  twentieth  century 
by  withdrawing  support  for  the  institutes,  concentrating  instead  on  ex- 
tending the  reach  of  the  normal  schools  as  a means  to  professionalize. 
However,  many  rural  teachers  continued  to  attend  institutes  even  after 
the  normal  schools  and  the  state  superintendency  withdrew  support. 

By  understanding  the  teachers'  institute  as  a form  of  popular  educa- 
tion, we  can  perhaps  more  fully  explain  their  decline.  First,  teachers 
began  to  organize  into  reading  circles  and  regional  associations.  These 
institutions  formed  alternatives  to  the  institutes.  Second,  the  automobile 
and  the  growth  of  mass  entertainment  contributed  to  the  demise  of 
preindustrial  forms  of  popular  education.  Socio-technological  develop- 
ments—mass  produced  automobiles  and  mass  communications— also 
helped  propel  the  systematization  of  mass  schooling  forward.  Perhaps, 
then,  there  is  more  to  the  story  of  the  decline  of  the  teachers'  institute 
than  professionalization. 
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n April  1940,  seven  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ger- 
man troops  occupied  Denmark  and  invaded  Norway.  What 
some  British  and  American  observers  had  called  the  "Phoney 
War"  erupted  into  sudden  fury.  The  awesome  Blitzkrieg  did 
not  cease  until  Hitler's  armies  smashed  their  way  through  the 
Low  Countries  and  France.  Most  of  Europe  fell  under  the  domination 
of  the  Third  Reich.  The  victorious  German  army  assembled  just  thirty 
miles  from  the  English  coast,  poised  for  an  invasion  of  England.  Only 
Britain,  supported  by  Commonwealth  forces  and  pledges,  remained  to 
counter  Hitler's  legions. 

Although  the  expected  invasion  never  came,  the  British  people 
prepared  for  "total  war."  For  five  and  a half  years,  from  September 
1939  to  May  1945,  every  aspect  of  British  civilian  and  military  life 
was  shaped  by  the  brutal  experience  of  war.  No  individual  remained 
unaffected.  No  institution  remained  unchanged.  Schools  and  their 
pupils  were  not  exempt.^ 

Even  before  Britain  declared  war  on  September  1, 1939,  almost  two 
million  school  children  and  their  teachers  were  evacuated  from  the 
nation's  cities.  This  mass  exodus,  undertaken  in  the  expectation  of 
massive  German  bombing  of  English  population  centers,  became  a 
central  metaphor  of  the  war.  Evacuation  thoroughly  disrupted 
children's  education  even  as  it  sought  to  protect  their  lives.  For  thou- 
sands of  city  children  who  were  not  evacuated,  their  schooling  simply 
ceased.  Evacuated  schools  struggled  mightily  to  continue  ordinary 
educational  programs,  but  problems  overcame  most  of  the  best  efforts 
of  teachers  and  reception  area  officials.  Even  after  this  great  evacu- 
ation drained  away  to  an  ignoble  conclusion,  the  government  spawned 
subsequent  evacuations  of  school  children  in  the  face  of  major 
emergencies.^ 
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The  Blitz  was  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  emergency  cir- 
cumstances. Long  expected,  the  Luftwaffe's  bombing  campaign  opened 
suddenly  and  terrorized  major  English  cities  for  more  than  nine  months. 
Beginning  on  September  7, 1940,  London  was  bombed  on  seventy-five  of 
the  next  seventy-six  days.  On  November  14,  Coventry  suffered  a ten- 
hour  raid  which  killed  more  than  4,000  civilians  and  destroyed  a third  of 
this  industrial  city.  Thousands  of  school  children  and  teachers  suffered 
evacuation  again  during  the  Blitz,  many  to  remain  separated  from 
parents  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Bombing  also  destroyed  more  than 
a thousand  school  buildings.  In  one  of  London's  boroughs,  for  example, 
only  one  of  ninety-one  buildings  escaped  damage.  At  its  end,  the  Blitz 
claimed  more  than  forty  thousand  civilian  deaths  and  left  two  million 
people  homeless.  One  in  five  London  homes  was  destroyed.  Despite 
optimistic  reports  that  the  British  withstood  the  bombing  with  their 
stereotypically  stoic  fortitude  and  resilience,  the  reality  remained  grimly 
different,  but  seldom  publicly  acknowledged.  British  officials  knew  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  One  report  noted,  "Of  course  the  press 
versions  of  life  going  on  normally  in  the  East  End  of  London  are  horribly 
distorted.  There  was  no  bread,  no  electricity,  no  milk,  no  gas,  no  tele- 
phones. There  was,  therefore,  every  excuse  for  people  to  be  distressed." 
This  war  differed  from  others  Britain  had  waged.  It  was  truly  a 
total  war.^ 

The  Early  Years  of  War:  Informing  the  American  Audience 

Westward  across  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  continued  to  claw 
from  beneath  economic  depression.  It  failed  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  following  the  Great  War  and,  throughout  the  1930s,  remained 
officially  isolationist  in  foreign  affairs.  The  new  European  war,  however, 
found  most  Americans  sympathetic  to  the  Allies,  especially  to  Britain. 
This  interest  fed  on  dramatic  reports  from  newspaper  and  radio  journal- 
ists. American  educators,  in  addition,  had  access  to  portrayals  of  war- 
time English  schooling  within  the  pages  of  their  own  professional 
journals. 

These  accounts  began  as  a trickle  in  the  Fall  of  1939,  but  their  numbers 
slowly  escalated  throughout  the  war.  American  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators came  to  know  about,  if  not  truly  to  understand,  the  rigors  of 
schooling  during  wartime.  These  articles  had  two  additional  effects. 
However  tacitly,  they  fostered  American  support  of  the  British  cause. 
They  also  served  to  sensitize  and  prepare  American  educators  for  their 
own  wartime  emergencies  when  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war.  Long  ig- 
nored, analysis  of  these  articles  adds  a largely  unrecognized  dimension 
of  the  war's  impact  on  American  educational  life. 

Understandably,  most  of  these  articles  published  near  the  beginning  of 
the  war  were  written  from  news  accounts  or  from  the  perspective  of 
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English  educators.^  As  the  war  wore  on,  American  educators  who  had 
earlier  visited  England  or  who  had  a special  interest  in  English  education 
began  to  write  about  wartime  British  schools.  Articles  authored  by 
English  educators  also  became  prominent  features  in  a number  of 
American  journals. 

As  the  war  drifted  into  1941,  many  articles  about  English  schooling 
appeared.  Professor  I.  L.  Kandel,  for  example,  offered  an  explanation  for 
this  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  British  wartime  situation: 
"Never  was  there  so  a great  a need  of  understanding  and  perspective  as 
in  these  days  of  crisis.  Never  was  there  as  much  need  of  knowledge  to 
combat  misunderstanding  between  countries  whose  future  is  in  the 
balance."^  In  that  same  month,  these  ideas  were  echoed  in  the  editorial 
of  another  journal.  It  warned  American  educators,  "At  times  like  the 
present  few  people  can  preserve  a cloistered  aloofness  toward  the 
situation  in  Europe."^  llie  vast  majority  of  these  articles  explored  the 
massive  effects  of  evacuation  and  wartime  bombing  on  the  lives  of 
English  school  children  and  teachers. 

Consequently,  American  educators  followed  these  and  other  English 
wartime  educational  matters  in  some  detail.  They  learned  of  the 
government's  careful  planning  and  execution  of  the  evacuation  process 
and  of  the  uncommon  disadvantages  and  alleged  benefits  afforded  by 
this  massive  undertaking.  For  example,  Harry  N.  Rosenfield  of  New 
York  University's  School  of  Education  mirrored  official  English  state- 
ments in  his  comments  that  evacuation  constituted  "one  of  the  greatest 
mass  migrations  in  all  history"  and  was  awed  that  "the  whole  plan 
worked  as  well  as  it  did."^  Similarly,  Seattle's  superintendent  wrote,  "Yet 
triumphant  above  myriad  hardships  and  frustrations  has  been  that 
immortal  something  which  we  call  school  - the  spirit  of  teachers,  and 
boys  and  girls  living,  working,  and  enduring."^  Fascination  with  evacua- 
tion continued  throughout  the  war. 

Particularly  striking  was  the  amount  of  specific  detail  contained 
within  the  articles  published  in  American  educational  journals.  Not  only 
were  readers  informed  about  the  practical  and  logistical  problems  of 
evacuation,  but  also  the  intimately  personal  experiences  associated  with 
the  enterprise.  For  example,  American  educators  learned  in  detail  what 
school  children  could  carry  on  their  train  journeys  to  their  new,  and 
unknown  evacuation  destination.  As  one  report  explained. 

Each  child  carried  with  him  hand  luggage  containing  a 
child's  gas  mask,  a change  of  underclothing,  night 
clothes,  house  shoes  or  plimsolls,  spare  stockings  or 
socks,  a toothbrush,  a comb,  towel,  soap  and  face  cloth, 
handkerchiefs,  and  if  possible  a warm  coat  or  mackin- 
tosh and  a packet  of  food  for  one  day.® 
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Another  article  reported  the  experiences  of  a fourteen  year-old  girl  who 
arrived  tired,  confused,  and  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  finding  a new 
home.  She  arrived  with  her  little  sister  whom  her  mother  insisted 
remain  with  her  and  her  two  other  sisters.  She  wrote  in  her  diary. 

We  trudged  wearily  along,  knocking  first  at  one  house 
and  then  at  another,  asking  the  same  question  over  and 
over  again:  'Are  you  willing  to  take  any  evacuees 
please?'  Sometimes  the  answer  was  'Yes,'  at  other  times 
'No.'  Gradually  we  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till  only  a 
handful  of  tired  and  forlorn  looking  girls  turned  down  a 
road.  I was  one  of  them.  All  the  occupants  of  the  nearby 
houses  came  out  to  look  at  us,  the  children  crowding 
round  us,  staring  in  wonder.  About  half  an  hour  passed 
but  it  seemed  ages,  and  then  one  lady  in  the  group 
standing  round  us  said,  'I  would  like  that  little  girl  and 
her  sister  please,'  so  my  other  sisters  Edith  and  Joyce 
went  off  down  the  road.^ 

Readers  of  these  articles  became  acutely  aware  of  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  wartime  conditions  and  the  distinctively  personal  experiences  of 
evacuation.  Each  person  had  a private  story  to  tell;  newertheless,  a 
number  of  experiences  typified  the  commonplace.  For  example,  many 
articles  point  out  that  some  children  benefited  enormously  from  evacua- 
tion. Leaving  the  grime  and  smog  of  a city  slum,  many  children  found 
new  delights  of  life  in  the  countryside.  Other  children  developed 
emotional  scars  from  their  separation  from  parents,  in  some  cases,  for  six 
years.  Still  others  resented  the  habits  and  rules  of  their  new  foster 
parents  and  were  eager  to  return  home,  even  to  the  bombing,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.^'’  Some  accounts  related  the  disturbing  and  alienat- 
ing affects  that  evacuation  had  on  parents.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  along  with 
her  husband,  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  The  Washington  Post,  visited 
Britain  in  November  1942.  She  reported  some  of  the  debilitating  affects 
of  the  war  on  mothers  in  England.  Meyer  told  a story,  recounted  to  her 
by  a friend,  of  one  mother  who  desperately  wanted  to  visit  her  evacu- 
ated child. 

For  months  she  had  saved  her  meager  earnings  to  add  to 
the  government  allowance  for  a railroad  ticket  to  visit 
her  little  boy  in  the  village  where  he  was  billeted.  The 
foster  parents  were  considerate  and  sent  mother  and 
child  into  the  garden  to  be  alone.  The  favorite  candy, 
which  formerly  had  been  the  boy's  Sunday  treat,  did  not 
interest  him  because  he  had  better  desserts  every  day. 

The  little  toy  could  make  no  impression  on  a lad  who 
now  had  a rocking  horse.  Bored  with  this  semi-stranger 
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he  ran  back  to  the  house  and  to  his  new,  more  alluring 
life.  My  friend  could  do  nothing  to  comfort  this  mother 
who  had  lost  her  only  son.  She  sat  staring  out  of  blank 
eyes,  at  the  two  grimy,  useless  packages  in  her  hands.” 

Such  a poignant  story  reflected  the  harsh  reality  of  living  in  a society 
consumed  by  war. 

American  Educators  Learn  from  the  Evacuation  Experience 

Several  articles  appearing  in  American  journals  raised  the  issue  of  the 
appropriateness  of  evacuation  and  suggested  that  it  may  have  caused 
more  problems  than  it  solved.  For  example,  an  article  in  The  American 
Teacher  argued  that,  "the  damage  resulting  to  educational  services  from 
aerial  attack  is,  however,  almost  certainly  less  than  that  produced  by  the 
preventive  measure  of  evacuation."”  Similar  views  were  shared  by  a 
review  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  This  analysis 
claimed  that  greater  psychological  damage  was  caused  by  separating 
youngsters  from  their  parents  through  evacuation  than  from  the  harm 
inflicted  by  air  raids.  The  report  concluded  as  follows: 

In  short,  children  show  greater  adaptability,  and  recover 
well  from  air  raid  effects,  but  the  strain  of  separation 
from  parents  by  evacuation  is  generally  greater,  and  the 
effects  more  profound.  Every  investigation  has  demon- 
strated the  fundamental  importance  of  the  home  ties  in 
the  emotional  development  of  the  child.” 

Numerous  articles  referred  to  problems  associated  with  evacuation 
such  as  lack  of  school  equipment,  disruption  to  daily  routines,  inad- 
equate facilities,  overcrowded  classrooms,  and  the  paucity  of  male 
teachers.  However,  in  considering  the  drawbacks  of  evacuation,  most 
attention  was  allotted  to  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Authors  of 
many  articles  remembered  that,  although  evacuation  was  first  carried 
out  in  September  1939,  the  intensive  bombing  of  British  cities  did  not 
occur  until  September  1940.  As  a consequence,  thousands  of  evacuees 
drifted  back  to  their  urban  homes.  An  article  in  The  School  Review 
estimated  that,  "more  than  half  of  the  children  removed  from  the  cities  at 
the  start  of  the  war  have  returned  because  bombing  has  not  material- 
ized" and  claimed  that  over  four  hundred  thousand  children  were 
receiving  no  schooling.  The  Education  Digest  reported  that  since  schools 
remained  closed  in  the  cities  "children  are  simply  running  on  the  loose." 
Several  of  these  articles  reported  extracts  from  readers  of  the  London 
Times  outraged  by  the  presence  of  street  gangs  and  the  lack  of  formal 
education  and  discipline.  In  another  report,  Agnes  Meyer  remarked  that 
petty  theft  was  frequent,  that  the  blackout  encouraged  teenage  lawless- 
ness, and  that  as  "thousands  of  young  girl  war  workers  are  away  from 
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home  and  parental  supervision  for  the  first  time  illegitimacy  is  causing 
some  concem."^^ 

Nevertheless,  despite  such  responsible  criticisms,  other  writers 
approved  of  the  evacuation  policy  as  necessary  in  order  to  save 
children's  lives.  This  argument  was  strengthened  by  observations  "that 
over  half  of  London's  schools  have  been  bombed."^^  Yet,  surprisingly, 
many  journal  articles  did  not  make  continued  reference  to  the  factor  of 
children's  safety.  Indeed,  most  articles  reflected  on  the  positive  effects 
of  evacuation. 

Accordingly,  American  readers  learned  that  some  English  educators 
believed  that  the  immersion  of  city  children  into  rural  life  had  salutary 
benefits  on  both  their  health  and  their  general  attitude  to  life.  Indeed, 
some  articles  noted  that,  despite  the  shortages  and  widespread  suffering 
caused  by  the  war,  English  children  had  never  been  healthier.  In  a long 
article  about  the  mental  and  physical  well  being  of  English  school 
children,  one  author  concluded  that  "the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
on  the  whole  neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental  health  of  English 
children  has  been  seriously  affected. 

This  conclusion  was  explained  by  information  that  appeared  in  other 
American  journals.  Throughout  the  war,  the  British  Government 
provided  daily  school  meals  to  more  than  750,000  school  children,  free 
medical  and  dental  facilities  for  all,  and  the  availabile  milk  for  every 
British  child  attending  school.^^  Furthermore,  several  articles  praised  the 
massive  extension  of  nursery  schooling  during  the  war.  Before  the  war, 
British  local  education  authorities  provided  only  twenty-one  nursery 
schools,  but  by  the  end  of  1942,  nearly  one  thousand  were  operating. 

The  necessity  of  mothers  to  work  in  essential  war  industries  stimulated 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  availability  of  nursery  facilities  for  their  children. 

In  fact  some  authors  claimed  that  the  expansion  of  nursery  schools  was 
one  of  the  major  long-term  successes  arising  out  of  the  bleak  wartime 
experience.^® 

Despite  the  massive  dislocation  and  upheaval  caused  by  the  war, 
several  articles  emphasized  that  British  school  teachers  worked  to  create 
a normal  school  environment.  Many  articles  referred  to  the  "amazing 
normality"  of  school  life  in  Britain.  One  author  remarked  that  "the  aim  of 
the  schools  has  been  to  keep  education  as  normal  as  possible;  "another 
described  the  achievement  of  stability  as  a "miracle."  A U.  S.  Army 
officer,  formerly  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Jersey, 
was  impressed  by  his  observations  in  England  that  "no  attempt  was 
made  to  propagandize  or  indoctrinate  the  children  with  a hatred  for  all 
things  German"  and  noted  that  "the  British,  amazingly  enough,  went 
about  doing  their  daily  tasks  and  the  English  school  teacher  went  on  to 
teach  the  ordinary  school  subjects."  Only  one  author  complained  that 
"schools  had  to  abandon  much  of  the  old  school  curriculum."^® 
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Preparing  America  for  War:  The  Example  of  English  Schools 
Following  American  entry  into  the  war,  the  purpose  of  many  articles 
about  wartime  British  schools  changed.  They  continued  to  inform  but 
now  they  contributed  to  strengthening  the  peculiar  sense  of  unity 
between  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  so  essential  to  the  successful  Allied  war 
effort.  By  sharing  British  wartime  experiences,  the  articles  helped  to 
inure  educators  to  the  ravages  of  war. 

These  articles  also  fueled  American  preparation  for  war.  During  1942- 
43,  a flood  of  articles  in  American  education  journals  drew  on  the  British 
experience  explicitly  to  assist  wartime  preparation  in  the  United  States.^® 
Significantly,  one  of  the  first  articles  published  in  any  American  journal 
following  the  U.  S.  entry  into  the  war  was  entitled,  "What  We  Can  Learn 
from  England."^'  An  address  by  Professor  Max  Black  at  a "Conference  on 
War  Problems  of  the  Schools"  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  held  just  ten  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  drew  extensively  on  the  British  experience  and  offered  an 
informed  perspective  of  education  during  times  of  war.  Professor  Black, 
then  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  had  been  a member  of  the  University  of 
London's  faculty  when  Britain  entered  the  war.  Central  to  Black's  view 
of  education  was  that,  as  evidenced  by  the  example  of  Britain,  schools  in 
the  United  States  likely  would  undergo  "enormous  changes,"  but  that 
they  must  not  become  a war  casualty.  He  emphasized  that  the  most 
important  function  of  wartime  schools  was  that  they  play  their  part  in 
preparing  for  post-war  reconstruction. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  clearly  before  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  present  conflict,  is  that 
victory  itself  is  not  enough.  This  is  one  thing  the  English 
have  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  to  understand.  We 
are  fighting  to  win  not  only  the  war  but  the  peace  as 
well,  and  winning  the  peace  means  starting  now.^^ 

Other  authors  shared  Black's  conviction.  They  argued  that,  although 
schools  in  America  should  play  an  important  role  in  wartime,  they 
should  not  be  so  distracted  as  to  deviate  from  upholding  the  traditional 
ideals  of  a liberal  education. 

By  learning  about  the  British  wartime  experience,  American  educators 
became  informed  about  the  need  to  prepare  their  schools  for  a wide 
range  of  war-related  issues.  Some  articles  stressed  the  importance  of 
establishing  nursery  schools  for  the  children  of  women  war  workers. 
Others  detailed  the  use  of  gas  masks,  discussed  teaching  children  during 
air  raids,  and  suggested  how  best  to  remove  and  transport  students  to 
the  safety  of  the  nearest  bomb  shelter.  One  article  described  a panoply  of 
activities  in  which  English  youth  were  engaged  to  support  the  war  effort. 
Drawing  on  President  Roosevelt's  comment  that  the  war  was  one  in  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  had  a part  to  play,  the  author  suggested 
that  American  youth  should  be  diverted  towards  similar  activities. 
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Extensive  preparation  by  American  educators  for  the  coming  war  was 
advocated  some  nine  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Written  by  a super- 
vising principal  in  New  York,  the  author  warned  that,  "it  is  the  moral 
responsibility  of  every  school  administrator  to  be  awake  to  the  dangers." 
He  drew  on  an  "eight  months  study  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  British 
Isles"  and  implored  the  need  for  "vigorous  action."  The  article  is  breath- 
takingly  detailed  and  strident  in  its  advocacy.  The  author  considered 
issues  such  as  training  school  nurses  for  gas  attacks,  the  transportation  of 
children  from  dangerous  areas,  the  need  for  loud  speakers  and  sirens  in 
the  school  grounds,  and  comprehensive  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  trenches,  sandbag  walling,  and  arched  shelters.  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  precautionary  measures  to  be  planned  in  minute  detail.  For 
example,  he  advocated  the  following  precaution: 

School  buses  should  be  equipped  with  special  devices 
such  as,  lookout  devices  while  transporting  children  to 
and  from  school.  Buses  would  need  to  be  repainted  and 
camouflaged  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  easy  moving 
targets  for  strafing  by  pilots.  Operation  of  buses  should 
be  confined  to  the  time  of  day  when  visibility  from  the 
air  is  the  poorest.^ 

Likely,  few  American  educators  seriously  accepted  this  detailed  advice. 
The  article,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  contributed  to  the  language  of 
national  defense  preparation  during  that  year. 

American  educators  obviously  were  extremely  concerned  by  the 
effects  that  war  would  have  on  U.  S.  education.  They  seemed  eager  to 
learn  from  the  British  experience.  For  example,  in  this  regard.  Education 
for  Victory,  the  renamed  School  Life  published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  announced  that,  "because  of  widespread  interest  on  the  part 
of  schools  in  air  raid  protection  and  evacuation  planning  and  the  desire 
to  make  any  helpful  information  available  Education  for  Victory  will 
devote  a regular  section  to  these  problems."^^  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
issue,  an  informative  article  appeared  written  on  the  basis  of  advice 
offered  to  Detroit  school  officials  by  a London  school  administrator  who 
visited  Detroit.  As  the  war  continued,  an  increasing  number  of  articles 
outlined  precautionary  measures  for  protecting  school  children  from  air 
raid  attack.  Significantly,  many  of  these  articles  were  based  upon  the 
advice  and  experience  of  English  educators.^^ 

American  Support  for  Britain  and  Fostering 
Anglo-American  Unity 

Several  journal  articles  reported  the  various  ways  Americans  sup- 
ported the  British  war  effort.  Regardless  of  the  intention  of  the  author, 
such  accounts  undoubtedly  boosted  American  morale  and  strengthened 
feelings  of  admiration  and  comradeship  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
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Britain.  American  educators  learned,  for  example,  that  some  of  London's 
nursery  schools  were  established  with  funds  sent  from  the  United  States. 
Also,  articles  provided  information  about  how  Americans  eagerly  were 
housing  British  "refugee  children."  According  to  one  article,  "requests 
for  them  exceed  available  numbers"  and  the  author  emphasized  "this 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  ties  of  the  already  closely 
co-operating  English  speaking  peoples."  In  addition,  other  articles 
reported  gifts  sent  to  British  school  children.^® 

Articles  over  the  course  of  the  war  referred  approvingly  to  the  unified 
purpose  of  the  Allies  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  English  speakmg 
peoples.  As  such,  by  emphasizing  significant  American  contributions 
and  the  subsequent  gratitude  of  the  British,  these  articles  boosted 
Americcm  morale  and  reinforced  the  idea  that  Americans  and  Britons 
were  marching  toward  victory.  For  example,  an  English  headmistress 
wrote  as  follows: 

We  are  glad  to  be  given  this  opportunity  to  write  to 
America  for  we  should  like  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  us.  When,  in  1940,  we  were  forced  to  stand 
alone  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  it  was  America  who 
came  to  our  aid  and  we  do  not  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  that.^^ 

The  enormous  hardships  endured  by  British  teachers  and  school 
children  exhibited  in  some  articles  likely  had  the  effect  of  alerting 
American  teachers  for  the  sacrifices  they,  too,  would  make  when  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  war.  Following  that  entry,  articles  emphasized  how 
London  teachers  stoically  overcame  enormous  difficulties  in  order  to 
play  their  role  in  the  nation's  quest  for  victory.  In  this  respect,  an  edito- 
rial introduction  to  a dramatic  account  written  by  a British  educator 
warned  American  teachers,  "if  we  think  we  are  having  a hard  time  - well 
perhaps  we'd  better  read  this!"  Similarly,  another  American  journal 
editor  commented,  "Teachers  in  the  United  States  who  find  their  work 
difficult  may  consider  themselves  fortunate  that,  as  yet,  they  have  not 
had  to  carry  on  teaching  in  air-raid  shelters."®® 

Many  articles  referred  to  the  "heavy  burden"  borne  by  British  teachers 
during  the  war.  Some  are  written  by  Americans  who  observed  British 
teachers  at  work,  and  others  by  English  teachers  themselves.  The  theme 
of  self-sacrifice  runs  through  all  of  them,  and  the  notion  that  all  should 
"play  their  part"  in  the  war  effort  resounds  loudly  and  clearly. 

American  teachers  must  have  been  influenced  by  such  accounts  and 
by  the  ubiquitous  belief  that  individuals  needed  a sense  of  mission  to 
preserve  common  ideals  worth  fighting  for.  Without  doubt  some  of 
these  articles  were  written  explicitly  to  motivate  American  teachers  to 
sacrifice  for  the  national  good  just  as  their  British  counterparts 
were  doing. 
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These  gentle  motivations  were  undergirded  by  strong  and  deliberate 
efforts  to  influence  American  educators.  In  early  1943,  the  British 
Government  established  the  British  Information  Service  with  offices  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  This  organization  sought 
generally  to  inform  Americans  about  Britain.  More  than  this,  however, 
the  organization  sought  to  maintain  and  increase  American  support  for 
the  British  war  effort  and  to  reinforce  the  wartime  unity  of  the  two 
nations.  Accordingly,  the  British  Information  Service  sent  out  a steady 
stream  of  "information"  to  American  educational  journals.  These  articles, 
although  accurate,  constituted  explicit  British  propaganda  to  influence 
American  teachers.  In  addition.  The  British  Information  Service  spon- 
sored educational  exchanges  and  conferences  and  offered  American 
teachers  a variety  of  "loan  packets"  containing  material  portraying  the 
British  school  experience  for  classroom  use.^^ 

Another  British  organization  called  "Children  of  the  Fighting  Forces" 
explicitly  promoted  Anglo-American  friendship  and  cooperation.  For 
example,  this  agency  sent  packets  of  letters  written  by  English  school 
children  to  US  state  departments  of  education.  These  letters  were  used  in 
many  classrooms  across  the  United  States  and  undoubtedly  had  an 
impact  on  those  who  read  them.  The  letters  portrayed  some  very  vivid 
and  harrowing  experiences  and  were  intensely  moving.  The  English 
children  wrote  with  an  appealing  innocence  and  simplicity  as  evidenced 
by  these  extracts:  "We  have  not  got  skyscrapers  like  you  have  in 
America.  Thank  goodness  for  if  we  had  they  would  be  as  flat  as  pan- 
cakes now.  I wish  I lived  in  California  right  now  as  I would  have  some 
oranges  and  lemons.  I have  not  got  a father.  He  got  killed  during  a raid. 
He  was  on  duty  and  my  mother  was  left  with  three  more  besides  me." 

Seductively  persuasive,  the  letters  draw  their  American  readers  into 
sharing  the  British  experience  and  thus  emphasize  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  two  nations.  That  many  of  these  letters  targeted 
Californian  schools  raises  the  interesting  prospect  that  the  British 
organization's  officials  believed  they  should  enlist  the  support  of  citizens 
on  the  West  Coast  who  otherwise  may  have  been  distracted  from  Euro- 
pean concerns  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific.^^ 

Consideration  of  the  Purposes  of  Education  in  Wartime 

Several  articles  emphasized  the  British  experience  in  deliberations 
about  the  extent  to  which  schooling  in  America  consciously  should  be 
altered  as  a result  of  the  war.  Indeed,  many  educators  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  were  eager  to  wrestle  with  this  basic  question.  Emerging 
from  these  articles  is  the  commonly  held  belief  that,  despite  the  disloca- 
tion of  war,  the  existing  values  and  ideals  of  education  should  not  be 
perverted  by  the  expedience  of  war.  Some  articles,  for  example,  noted 
approvingly  that  throughout  the  war,  spending  on  British  education 
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continued  to  increase.  William  C.  Bagley,  commented,  "This,  England's 
way  of  planning  ahead  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  most  costly  and  devas- 
tating of  all  wars,  deserves  wide  publicity  in  the  United  States."  Simi- 
larly, other  authors  were  impressed  by  Britain's  attempt  to  preserve  and 
support  its  educational  system  even  as  it  endured  harrowing  wartime 
difficulties  and  suggested  that  this  was  a salutary  lesson  for  America.-*^ 

In  their  observations  of  the  course  of  education  in  Britain,  some 
authors  vehemently  advocated  the  preservation  of  education  and 
expressed  considerable  alarm  at  those  who  felt  school  children  should 
become  agents  of  the  state.  For  example,  an  English  education  officer 
argued  that  schools  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  traditional  goals. 
The  educational  service  of  a country  reflects  the  values 
of  the  community  which  sets  it  up.  And  when  a totali- 
tarian war  changes  the  values  of  the  commimity,  it  is 
hard  for  the  school  to  withstand  the  pressure  and  to 
retain  a normal  sense  of  values.  If  the  post-war  society  is 
to  be  totalitarian,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this. 

But  it  is  this  very  evil  of  the  complete  domination  of  the 
state  over  the  life  and  actions  of  the  individuals  which 
we  are  fighting.^^ 

Many  American  authors,  as  well,  looked  to  the  future  and  implored  that 
education  not  be  impoverished  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Typically,  these 
arguments  were  based  upon  the  theme  that,  "after  winning  the  war  will 
come  the  winning  of  the  peace  - a work  that  we  shall  hand  over  to  the 
generation  now  in  the  schools. These  articles  advocated  that  schools 
should  not  be  diverted  from  their  true  educational  purpose  by  the  war, 
nor  should  the  purpose  of  education  be  confused  with  the  war  aims. 
Orway  Tead  wrote  accordingly: 

To  turn  educational  enterprises  largely  over  to  special 
training  purposes  is  to  bring  up  a generation  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  strangers  to  the  very  imdergirding  of 
life  and  outlook  which  they  are  being  asked  to  work 
and  fight  for.  It  will  be  next  to  fatal  if  in  the  continuing 
war  we  bring  on  a body  of  yoimg  citizens  who  are 
technically  competent  but  morally  imtutored  and 
humanely  illiterate.  Our  faith  in  education,  I repeat,  is 
sublime.  But  it  will  be  a faith  warranted  by  performance 
and  results  only  if  we  keep  the  educators  loyal  to  their 
faith  and  the  fighters  loyal  to  their  function.^^ 

A large  number  of  the  articles  imderscored  the  belief  that  education 
had  a vital  role  to  play  in  preparing  citizens  for  a future  after  the  war 
ended.  In  this  vein,  some  articles  focused  not  so  much  on  how  education 
in  Britain  was  being  affected  by  the  war  itself,  but  instead,  on  how 
education  in  Britain  was  to  be  shaped  beyond  the  war.  Notably  visions 
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of  the  post-war  world  were  concentrated  in  articles  written  between  Fall 

1943  and  Summer  1945.  As  the  war  neared  its  end,  British  and  American 
educators  increasingly  urged  that  military  victory  constituted  a unique 
opportunity  to  reform  key  educational  matters  in  both  countries.^^ 

Planning  for  the  Postwar  World:  The  British  Experience  and  its 
Impact  in  America 

Several  authors  commented  on  the  sweeping  changes  in  British 
education  to  result  from  the  1944  Education  Act.  This  wartime  legisla- 
tion authorized  a radical  departure  of  policy  and  practice  from  the 
existing  organization  of  British  education.  Its  most  salient  features 
included  a raising  of  the  school  leaving  age  to  15,  separation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  provision  for  widespread  compulsory 
education  at  the  secondary  level.  Authors  in  American  educational 
journals  variously  described  the  1944  Act  as  "one  of  the  most  sweeping 
measures  in  the  history  of  education,"  "the  biggest,  most  significant 
reform  ever  undertaken,"  and  as  a symptom  of  the  "positive  whirlwind 
of  change  sweeping  through  the  English  system."  C^e  observer  in- 
formed readers  of  The  School  Board  Journal  that  on  visiting  England  he 
had  observed  the  following  spectacle: 

People  who  have  not  been  satisfied  merely  to  maintain 
schools  through  the  grim  unpleasantness  of  the  blitz  but 
who,  in  the  midst  of  total  war  with  the  enemy  only 
minutes  away,  are  confidently  planning  for  the  greatest 
educational  advance  in  their  history.^® 

Editors  of  American  educational  journals  surely  believed  that  U.  S. 
educators  genuinely  were  interested  in  such  matters.  They  also  thought 
that  the  British  experience  should  influence  peace  time  educational 
planning  in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  they  detailed  information 
about  changes  occurring  in  the  British  education  system  as  result  of  the 

1944  Act.  Education  for  Victory,  for  example,  regularly  published  news 
about  the  British  legislation  in  a section  devoted  to  "News  From 
Abroad." 

Some  journal  articles,  however,  went  beyond  this  important  educa- 
tional legislation  by  recognizing  that  Britain's  desperate  need  for  the 
postwar  recruitment  and  education  of  teachers  mirrored  that  of  the 
United  States.  Other  articles  focused  on  postwar  problems  such  as  the 
need  for  newly  constructed  school  buildings  to  keep  up  with  the  mood 
of  optimism  and  renaissance  expressed  by  British  educators.  Indeed, 
through  the  use  of  architectural  plans,  photographs,  and  elaborated 
accounts,  periodicals  such  as  School  Executive  and  The  American  School 
Board  Journal  informed  American  school  administrators  of  Britain's 
proposals  for  school  planning.®^ 
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Consequently,  articles  related  to  the  theme  of  postwar  reconstruction 
became  an  increasingly  important  feature  of  American  educational 
journals  as  the  war  drew  to  a close.  Authors  stressed  the  importance  of 
Anglo-American  unity  in  the  years  to  follow.  Several  articles  empha- 
sized the  important  role  that  education  must  play  in  fostering  feelings  of 
brotherhood  and  mutuality.  For  example,  many  authors  noted  that  the 
British  Government  had  advocated  the  teaching  of  American  history  in 
English  schools  in  order  to  avoid  a traditionally  nationalistic  view  of 
history. 

Articles  also  suggested  increased  cultural  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  in  order  to  foster  greater  understanding  and  friendship. 
Significantly,  Education  for  Victory  eagerly  approved  the  proposal  of  the 
British  Education  Minister,  R.  A.  Butler,  to  establish  "future  international 
co-operation  among  Allied  Ministers  of  Education."^ 

A recurrent  feature  of  many  American  educational  periodicals  was  the 
belief  that  Britain  and  America  had  a peculiarly  close,  cordial,  and 
productive  relationship  and  that  its  continuance  was  desirable  in  peace 
time.  One  American  writer  remarked,  "We  thrill  at  the  devotion  and 
heroism  of  these  British  youth  and  pray  that  they  may  soon  see  the  dawn 
of  a new  day  in  which  they  and  American  youth  can  display  those  same 
high  qualities  of  service  in  a world  at  peace.""*^ 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  articles  published  in  other 
American  journals.  They  advocated  greater  Anglo-American  cooperation 
in  educational  matters  and  a strengthened  belief  that  the  unity  of  "these 
like-minded  nations"  was  essential  to  the  future  of  a civilized  world. 

Images  and  Impact:  A Final  Word 

Between  1939  and  1945,  American  educators  were  exposed  to  a flood 
of  images  and  experiences  portraying  life  in  a Britain  besieged.  These 
often  graphic  accounts  documented  the  disruptive,  and  often  harrowing, 
impact  of  war  on  British  school  children  and  their  teachers  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience  genuinely  interested  in  British  education.  Commonly,  the 
journal  articles  served  to  inform  an  interested  and  engaged  readership. 
As  the  war  progressed,  other  articles  drew  on  British  experience  to 
enable  Americans  to  prepare  for  the  inevitability  of  war.  They  also 
influenced  American  deliberations  on  the  role  and  function  of  schools  in 
times  of  crisis.  Furthermore,  such  accounts  provided  a valuable  reference 
point  for  shaping  the  future  of  American  education  in  the  postwar 
world.  More  than  this,  however,  the  accounts  contributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  morale  and  prompted  intense  feelings  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  as  the  American  and  British  people  advanced  towards  a 
common  goal.  Such  images  and  portrayals  likely  had  a profound 
although  long  unacknowledged  influence  on  American  educators  and 
the  nature  of  American  schooling  in  wartime. 
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Second  World  War 


he  United  States'  entry  into  World  War  II  heralded  a new 
sense  of  direction,  purpose,  and  change  for  educators.  For 
many  teachers.  World  War  II  provided  impetus  for  classroom 
discussion  of  current  events  and  the  construction  of  new 
units  of  study.  While  most  educators  agreed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  revised  roles,  goals  and  aims,  duties  and  curriculum  for  wartime 
elementary  and  high  schools,  other  teachers  insisted  that  the  proper  time 
for  children  to  participate  in  conservation  efforts,  in  scrap  and  salvage 
drives,  and  in  productive  leisure  time  activities  was  outside  the  normal 
school  hours.  A vivid  contrast  to  this  attitude  of  exclusion  was  voiced 
by  Elizabeth  Coleman,  a Chicago  educator.  She  said  that  "at  no  time,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  can  businesses,  social  agencies,  government,  or  the 
schools  ignore  the  responsibility  of  adapting  their  products  or  programs 
to  the  needs  of  the  society  served.  To  remain  static  in  the  face  of  social 
change  results  in  failure  in  peace  as  it  does  in  war."' 

As  schools  began  to  rethink  their  role  in  wartime  education,  the  very 
fabric  of  American  society  changed.  To  support  and  prosecute  the 
massive  war  effort,  the  United  States  experienced  massive  changes,  some 
of  them  wrenching.  Volunteers  and  conscripts  flowed  into  training 
camps  and  prepared  for  battlefront  assignments.  Businesses  and  indus- 
tries joined  forces  to  outfit  soldiers  and  to  produce  weapons,  ships,  and 
aircraft,  as  well  as  the  supplies  to  maintain  far  dispersed  forces.  House- 
wives joined  the  work  force  in  record  numbers  for  military  victory. 

During  the  war  years,American  schools  responded  to  the  social 
pressures  of  the  times  because  they  are  highly  resilient  social  institutions. 
Little  has  been  recorded,  however,  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
changes.  For  example,  in  the  only  historical  treatment  of  schooling 
during  the  Second  World  War,  I.L.  Kandel,  professor  of  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  writes,  "The  process  of  self  examination  had 
already  been  started  during  the  years  of  the  depression;  it  was  further 
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stimulated  by  the  changes  of  totalitarian  ideologies  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  World  War  II  served  as  the  culminating  test  in  a process 
which  had  already  begvm."^ 

A major  part  of  the  educator's  reflection  and  self  examination  of  which 
Kandel  wrote  was  also  reflected  in  the  greater  American  population. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  speculation  about  how  to  organize  a "new 
world  order"  when  World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  A debate  over  the 
advancement  of  a United  Nations  organization  raged,  and  the  pitfalls  of 
the  League  of  Nations  were  recounted.  Messages  about  intercultural, 
international,  and  global  education  were  especially  prevalent  in  the 
professional  educational  literature  of  the  times  and  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  reports.  An  analysis  of  the  intercultural  education  content  of 
educational  periodicals  and  literature  published  between  the  years  1934 
and  1944  revealed  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  articles  from  forty-two 
periodicals  had  been  published  in  the  previous  decade.^  The  majority  of 
these  articles  contained  information  about  "intergroup  relations,  exami- 
nations of  the  concept  of  race,  characteristics  and  problems  of  special 
groups,  and  analysis  of  the  treatment  of  groups  in  literature."^  Several 
trends  were  reported  in  the  study,  including  a "preachment  of  the 
American  ideal  of  fair  play  in  a moralistic  tone"  and  sociologically 
unrealistic  "pep  talks."^  Authors  identified  needs  in  the  areas  of  special- 
ized teacher  training  and  teaching  materials.  As  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  time,  these  intergroup  education  articles  looked  to  the  schools  for 
solutions  to  the  problems. 

Still,  even  as  numerous  lofty  ideals  about  the  future  of  America's 
people  and  their  place  in  a peacetime  world  became  commonplace  by  the 
midpoint  of  the  war,  tensions  on  the  home  front  did  not  go  urmoticed. 
Race  riots  in  Detroit,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Harlem  were  widely  reported 
prior  to  and  during  World  War  II,  as  were  instances  of  religious  intoler- 
ance and  acts  of  violence  toward  immigrants  during  the  war.  Despite  its 
boast  of  democracy,  America  had  "failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  its 
minority  groups  and  hostility  between  national,  racial,  and  religious 
groups  ranged  from  "a  voiceless  holding  aloof  to  open  combat  and 
injustices  that  makes  mockery  of  our  principles."^  Minority  groups 
struggled  to  advance  socially  and  economically  during  the  war,  and  even 
though  minorities  experienced  overt  discrimination  and  were  often 
under  represented  in  military  service,  they  were  encouraged  by  their 
representative  newspapers  to  support  the  war.  For  example,  Drake  and 
Cayton,  who  have  reported  extensively  about  life  in  the  south  side  of 
Chicago,  reveal  that  "most  Negro  papers  continued  to  follow  the  policy 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  dubbed  the  'Double  V— a fight  for  the  victory 
of  democracy  at  home  as  well  as  abroad."^ 

Highly  publicized  social  issues  of  tolerance  and  intolerance  gave  rise 
to  the  publication  of  many  articles  by  educators  and  citizens  urging 
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social  studies  teachers  to  advance  racial  and  religious  understanding. 
Most  educators  expressed  righteous  indignation,  some  speculated  about 
probable  reasons  for  the  social  ills;  others  compared  the  times  to  World 
War  I;  some  suggested  solutions  to  the  problems.  Not  surprisingly,  it 
was  widely  reported  in  America  that  the  public  school  classroom  would 
end  social  injustice. 


Initial  Efforts  Toward  Intercultural  Education 

Some  educators  were  determined  to  introduce  activities  in  schools 
which  would  promote  kindness,  fairness,  and  unity.  From  the  rhetoric 
surroimding  intercultural  education  in  professional  journals  and  popular 
magazines,  two  themes  emerged.  To  some,  intercultural  education 
meant  learning  about  peoples  of  the  world  in  order  to  achieve  a world 
commimity.  Citizenship  themes,  those  of  being  a good  neighbor,  being 
fair,  and  being  imderstanding  were  encouraged.  Understanding  the 
interrelationships  of  the  world's  nations  and  realizing  that  similarities 
exist  among  different  peoples  was  identified  as  an  aim  of  intercultural 
education.  Examples  of  programs  in  two  schools  illustrate  the  revision 
of  school  programs  to  incorporate  elements  of  intercultural  education. 

The  San  Dimas  Elementary  School  District  was  located  in  a small 
California  town  of  2,700  with  twenty  percent  "Mexican  and  Mexican 
Americans."®  By  1940,  racial  tensions  were  running  rampant  in  the 
commimity.  With  the  assistance  of  some  respected  educators,  a practical 
community  intercultural  program  was  implemented  with  the  formation 
of  a group  of  Mexican  American  "young  people"  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  seeking  solutions  to  school  and  community  problems.  In 
1941,  a seventh  and  eighth  grade  intercultural  club  was  organized  to 
plan  problem  solving  and  recreational  activities.  In  school,  eighth  grade 
units  of  study  were  designed  to  improve  attitudes.  In  1942,  an  intercul- 
tural club  for  adults  began  with  language  classes,  war  programs, 
monthly  educational  meetings,  and  social  events.  In  1943,  Claremont 
Colleges  administered  for  the  San  Dimas  children  a summer  school 
program  which  included  music,  dancing,  crafts,  and  languages.  Recre- 
ational programs  for  children  and  young  people,  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional program  for  adults,  were  begun.  The  San  Dimas  Community 
Council,  formed  in  the  fall  of  1943,  soon  opened  a Community  House  to 
tend  to  the  health  needs  of  children,  developed  a 1944  summer  program 
for  children,  started  a teen  recreation  center,  and  sponsored  a nursery 
school  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  young  children.  The  success 
of  the  program  was  described  as  "painfully  slow"  but  one  which  was 
producing  "definite  changes"  in  the  community.^ 

In  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  teachers  were  determined  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  community,  which  was  ninety  percent  Polish,  largely  indepen- 
dent, and  surrounded  by  Detroit.  They  became  aware  that  pupils  in 
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elementary  schools  held  serious  prejudices.  When  young  people  left 
Hamtramck,  they  almost  always  experienced  difficulties  adjusting  to  a 
new  environment.  Consequently,  they  often  returned  home.  To  solve 
this  problem,  teachers  enhanced  the  fifth-and  sixth  grade  social  studies 
curriculum  with  a project  to  help  resolve  racial  conflicts  and  to  help  ease 
tension  between  children  and  their  foreign  bom  parents.  One  teacher's 
efforts  were  reported  by  Helen  F.  Storen,^°  director  of  social  studies  in  the 
district.  During  a current  events  class,  studer\t  discussion  led  to  the 
resolve  to  find  out  more  about  the  nationality  groups  of  the  community 
represented  by  class  population:  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Italian,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Czechoslovakian.  School  events  recorded  in  the  teacher's 
journal  revealed  the  following  activities:  construction  of  a large  world 
map  and  location  of  countries  of  origin,  writing  statements  about  why 
students'  parents  came  to  America,  an  oral  report  about  the  problems 
faced  by  parents  when  they  came  to  America,  a listing  of  sources  of 
disagreement  between  parents  and  children,  a comparison  and  contrast 
of  the  lives  of  the  students  with  those  of  the  parents,  a study  of  contribu- 
tions by  cultural  groups  to  the  community,  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
made  articles,  visits  by  parents  during  the  exhibit,  and  study  of  other 
communities  in  which  many  foreign  bom  adults  lived. 

Chicago  Public  Schools  Negro  History  Project 

Although  educators  and  the  general  public  wished  for  improved 
relations  between  various  cultures,  effective  leadership  was  necessary  for 
any  reform  to  take  place.  Still,  some  school  districts,  school  leaders, 
teachers,  parents  and  students  made  valiant  efforts  to  initiate  change  in 
their  schools  and  their  curriculums.  For  example,  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  sought  better  racial  understanding  with  a massive  contribution 
to  the  social  studies  whereby  "the  Negro  youth  is  taught  to  respect 
himself  and  the  white  youth  is  taught  to  appreciate  Negro  achieve- 
ments."” 

After  attending  the  Negro  Exposition  of  1940  several  times,  teacher 
Madeline  R.  Morgan  "became  impressed  with  the  contributions  that  had 
been  made  by  Negroes  in  science,  health,  art,  and  literature  to  American 
life."  She  began  to  "dream  and  hope  for  the  time  when  Negro  boys  and 
girls  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  about  the  achievements  of 
our  leaders  and  their  deeds."  Morgan  began  to  speak  to  her  school 
principal.  Miss  Elinor  C.  McCollom,  about  the  possibilities  of  creating  a 
Negro  history  curriculum  for  young  Chicago  school  children.  The 
principal  encouraged  her  to  propose  a plan  to  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools.  She  presented  a plan  to  Johnson  to 
augment  the  existing  social  studies  curriculum  with  a study  of  the 
Negro's  contributions  to  America.  Superintendent  Johnson  realized  that 
"the  logical  place  to  teach  a real  and  practical  democracy  is  in  the  public 
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school,  and  there  also  is  the  logical  place  to  begin  the  practice  of  ideals. 
He  readily  accepted  the  plan. 

Dr.  Johnson  appointed  a committee  to  research  the  history  of  the 
American  Negro.  According  to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, Madeline 
Morgan  and  her  chosen  partner  for  research,  Mrs.  Bessie  King,  were 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  and  were  "relieved  of  all  teaching 
duties  and  devoted  their  entire  time  for  18  months  to  this  subject  and 
work."  The  larger  biracial  committee  was  composed  of  elementary 
school  principals  and  teachers.  Extensive  research  ensued,  primarily 
conducted  at  the  George  Cleveland  Hall  Branch  at  the  Chicago  Public 
Libraries,  the  University  of  Chicago  libraries,  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  As  units  of  study  were  finished,  they  were  submitted  for 
approval,  suggestions,  and  corrections  to  outside  experts.  Among  the 
experts  who  reviewed  the  material  were  Carter  G.  Woodson,  editor  of 
The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  Melville  Herskovits,  anthropologist  at 
Northwestern  University;  Avery  O.  Craven,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Charles  H.  Wesley,  president  of  Wilberforce 
University;  and  Walter  Johnson,  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Experts  within  the  district  included  Maudelle  Bousfield,  then 
the  only  Negro  high  school  principal  in  Chicago,  Ruth  Jackson,  the  only 
Negro  elementary  school  principal,  Eleanor  McCollum,  principal  of 
Emerson  School,  Lois  Morstrom,  principal  of  Betsy  Ross  School,  and 
three  Negro  history  teachers  who  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
outstanding  teaching  performances:  Clara  Anderson,  Du  Sable  High 
School;  Thelma  Powell,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School;  and  Samuel 
Stratton,  Du  Sable  High  School. 

Superintendent  Johnson  explained  the  purpose  of  the  new  social 
studies  material: 

The  pupils  of  our  public  school  must  learn  about  these 
achievements  of  the  Negro;  just  as  they  have  learned 
about  the  Pilgrims  . . . ,the  Indians  . . . , and  the  immi- 
grants from  Europe. . . . The  Negro  has  given  his  toil, 
his  talents,  and  even  his  life  to  create  and  perpetuate  our 
democratic  way  of  life.^^ 

In  separate  accounts,  both  Johnson^^  and  Morgan^^  submitted  aspects  of 
the  development  of  Negro  history  curriculum  units  for  use  in  the  el- 
ementary schools  of  Chicago.  The  units  of  study  were  developed  for 
each  elementary  grade  level,  one  through  eight.  In  the  primary  grades, 
community  life  was  to  be  studied,  and  "stories  were  written  for  these 
grades  that  show  the  Negro  not  only  as  private  and  public  servant,  but 
as  educator,  musician,  and  scientist."^^  The  intermediate  grade  curricu- 
lum included  attention  to  Negro  relations  with  early  white  settlers,  to 
plantation  life,  and  as  part  of  the  general  study  of  Africa.  The  upper 
grade  curriculum  included  the  study  of  Negroes  during  the  Revolution- 
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ary  War  and  the  Civil  War,  achievements  of  the  Negro  after  emancipa- 
tion, and  contemporary  Negro  leaders.  More  specifically,  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  curriculum  units  is  amplified  below: 

Grade  One:  Community  Helpers 
This  study  included  "Billy's  Ride"  where  students  learn 
that  there  are  brown  policemen  and  "Sally's  Ride  to  the 
Farm"  where  students  learn  about  "the  services  rendered 
by  the  Pullman  porter."  In  addition,  there  were  stories 
about  Marian  Anderson,  concert  singer;  Florence  Prince, 
symphony  writer;  and  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  poet. 

Second  Grade:  Community  Helpers  Continued 
The  stories  in  this  unit  of  study  focused  upon  George 
Washington  Carver,  agronomist;  Dorothy  Maynor, 
singer;  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  composer;  and  Langston 
Hughes,  poet. 

Third  Grade:  Occupations  and  Faraway  Cultures 
This  unit  of  study  included  details  of  life  in  West  Africa's 
Dahomey.  It  detailed  the  lives  of  Chicago's  Negro 
Neighbors  such  as  Maudelle  Bousfield,  high  school 
principal;  Ama  Bontemps,  author;  and  Dr.  T.  K.  Lawless, 
dermatologist.  A continued  study  of  songs  and  poetry 
from  Negroes  was  also  found  in  Ihie  third  grade  unit 
of  study. 

Fourth  Grade:  Early  Settlers  and  Negro  Inventors 
The  fourth  grade  unit  of  study  featured  Jan  Matzeliger, 
inventor  of  the  shoe  lasting  machine;  Granville  T. 

Woods,  inventor  of  electrical  appliances;  William  Trial, 
settler  in  the  Indian  territory;  and  Paul  Robeson,singer. 

Fifth  Grade:  Early  Settlers  and  Plantation  Life 
Fifth  grade  students  encountered  Chicago's  first  settler, 

Jean  Baptist  Point  de  Saible;  plantation  life  in  Virginia; 
economic  and  industrial  contributions;  and  contribu- 
tions of  folk  music  and  spirituals. 

Sixth  Grade:  Explorers/Discoverers 
Sixth  grade  students  were  taught  about  Negroes  who 
traveled  with  early  explorers,  including  Alonzo  Pietro, 
who  piloted  Christopher  Columbus'  ship  Nina  back  to 
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Spain;  Estavenico,  who  discovered  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico;  and  Matthew  Henson,  the  only  American  to 
accompany  Admiral  Perry  in  his  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole. 

Seventh  Grade:  Negro  Soldiers  in  Revolutionary  War  & 

Civil  War 

The  seventh  grade  unit  of  study  encompassed  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  period  to  the  Spanish  American  War 
period.  Biographies  of  accomplished  Negro  Americans 
included  those  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  Mordecai  Johnson,  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  William 
E.B.  DuBois,  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  Henry 
O.  Tanner,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  and  James  Bland. 

Eighth  Grade:  Famous  Militaristsand  Contemporary 

Negro  Leaders 

In  the  eighth  grade  unit  of  study,  students  learned  about 
West  Point  Military  Academy  graduates  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper,  John  Alexander,  Charles  Young,  and  Benjamin 
O.  Davis;  Pilot  Robert  Smalls,  for  whom  Camp  Robert 
Smalls  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  School  is  named; 
and,  among  Chicago  community  establishments,  the 
Chicago  Negro  Art  Center,  the  Hall  Library,  Good 
Shepherd  Community  Center,  Provi-dence  Hospital, 
several  insurance  companies  and  businesses,  and  three 
newspapers-T/ie  Chicago  Defender,  Pittsburgh  Courier,  and 
Chicago  Bee.^^ 

All  the  stories  were  tested  in  classrooms.  That  is,  they  were  first  read 
to  students  so  that  reactions  and  interest  could  be  noted,  and  so  that 
vocabulary  difficulties  could  be  found,  if  any  existed.  Content  of  each 
story  was  mindful  of  student  interest,  capabilities,  and  existing  social 
studies  curriculum.  According  to  Morgan,  "the  children,  both  white  and 
colored,  were  eager  to  hear  the  stories  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
Negroes  had  made  so  many  contributions  to  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can life."^^  Selections  from  the  stories  provide  insight  into  the  types  of 
history  teaching  in  elementary  schools  prevalent  during  the  war  years. 
For  example,  a first  grade  story,  “Sally's  Ride  to  the  Farm,"  told  the 
following  story  of  a Negro  train  porter: 

Now  the  train  was  coming  to  a big  steel  bridge.  Under 
the  bridge  was  a wide,  rough  river.  Sally  did  not  like  the 
high  bridge.  She  did  not  like  the  tumbling,  dirty,  brown 
water.  Sally  sat  as  far  back  in  the  corner  of  her  seat  as 
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she  could.  Just  then,  a smiling,  brown  faced  man, 
dressed  in  a clean  white  coat,  came  down  the  aisle.  He 
was  called  the  Pullman  porter.  He  saw  Sally  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  frightened.  He  sat  down  beside  her. 

He  began  to  tell  Sally  a story.  He  told  her  that  when  he 
was  a little  boy  he  lived  very  near  this  big  river.  The 
river  had  been  his  friend  because  he  had  fished  and 
waded  in  it.  He  liked  the  river! 

'See,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a little  house  near  the  shore, 

'my  house  was  like  that  one.  It  was  very  near  the 
river  too.' 

Sally  looked  at  the  house.  She  looked  at  the  river. 

Suddenly,  she  wasn't  frightened  any  more.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  fish  that  lived  in  the  river.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  little  colored  boy  who  swam  and  waded 
in  the  river. 

'Yes,'  said  Sally  happily,  'I  believe  I like  it  too.'^'’ 

Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  president  of  Hampton  Institute  would  certainly 
have  opposed  the  content  of  this  story.  He  claimed,  "We  have  poured 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  into  the  education  of  thousands  of 
American  youngsters  and  thus  wasted  the  whole  investment  by  making 
cooks  and  red  caps,  janitors  and  elevator  men,  shipping  clerks,  and  ditch 
diggers  out  of  the  graduates  in  science,  law,  education,  social  studies, 
and  the  humanities."^'  Indeed,  stories  such  as  this  were  a part  of  the 
Negro  History  Curriculum  in  Chicago.  Similarly,  a third  grade  story  of 
African  life  had  a purpose  of  "showing  that  the  African  farmers  are  not 
carefree:"^ 

The  African  Negroes  have  to  work  very  hard  for  a 
living.  Most  of  them  make  their  living  by  farming. 

Farming  is  not  easy.  There  are  two  long  rainy  seasons. 
Sometimes  the  storms  damage  the  crops.  Often  the  hot 
boiling  sun  bakes  the  earth.  This  makes  hoeing  very 
difficult.  Sometimes  the  birds  and  the  insects  eat  every 
sign  of  vegetation.  These  things  alone  show  that  the 
farmer  has  to  work  hard  if  he  is  to  have  any  crops. 

Teachers  also  seemed  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Negro  History 
Curriculum.  According  to  Morgan,  "Some  teachers  reported,  'When  I 
read  the  stories  about  Negroes  my  room  is  as  quiet  as  death.  The  chil- 
dren simply  love  the  stories. Another  teacher  reported  that  "the  study 
of  Negro  history  in  my  eighth  grade  class  led  to  pupil  research  activities. 
Simple  research  methods  were  introduced.  So  many  books  from  the 
library  came  in  and  such  lengthy  discussions  followed  that  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  organize  a Negro  history  club."“  Hundreds  of 
letters  poured  into  the  Chicago  school  system  as  citizens  began  to  hear 
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about  the  new  Negro  History  units  of  study.  Morgan  revealed  her 
findings  from  many  school  children  and  teachers  after  the  initiation  of 
the  program,  and  she  highlighted  the  vast  amount  of  attention  it 
produced: 

Many  articles  are  appearing  in  school  newspapers  and 
city  papers  about  Negro  contributions,  and  the  children 
enjoy  finding  material  about  Negroes.  Plays,  round  table 
discussions,  and  stories  about  Negroes  are  taking  a greater 
place  in  school  programs.  Forty  states  have  been  reached 
and  almost  a thousand  sets  of  units  have  been  mailed 
since  September.  Among  some  of  those  receiving  the 
units  are  people  so  far  south  as  South  America;  as  far 
north  as  Maine;  as  far  west  as  California;  as  distant  as 
Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  board  of  education,  social 
agencies,  ministers,  principals,  teachers,  soldiers,  colleges, 
city  interracial  commissions,  and  interested  citizens.^^ 

The  Chicago  Negro  History  implementation  seems  to  have  been 
successful,  although,  possibly  since  the  project  was  not  conceived  until 
1940,  long  term  results  were  not  reported  for  some  time,  if  at  all.  We 
know  that  the  Negro  History  Curriculum  was  in  practice  at  least  from 
1942-1945.  Evidence  of  the  continued  widespread  use  of  the  Negro 
History  curriculum  in  Chicago  schools  remains  to  be  found.  Superinten- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  1943  report  stated  "the  anticipated  results  are  worth 
any  effort,  because  they  mean  a unification  of  our  country  from  within 
and  a strengthening  of  our  democratic  ideals. 

Chicago  was  probably  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  to  implement 
a widespread  program  about  Negro  history  so  ambitious  for  the  times. 
New  York  State's  course  of  study  boasted  inclusion  of  "The  Negro  in 
American  Life"  in  Grade  Five,^®  and  Pittsburgh  schools  recommended 
the  "pervasive  approach"  to  history  teaching  in  fifth  grades  by  including 
"study  of  the  Negro  song  and  spiritual  as  evidence  of  true  folk  music."^^ 
The  magnanimity  of  these  efforts  must  not  go  unnoticed.  The  intent  of 
intercultural  education  was  expressed  by  the  Children's  Book  Committee 
of  Teachers  of  English:  "If  we  are  to  win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war,  it  is 
essential  that  we  provide  tomorrow's  citizens  with  the  fullest  possible 
understanding  of  the  world  which  will  be  theirs. 

To  be  sure,  these  early  efforts  to  educate  young  Americans  about 
varied  cultures  seem  unsophisticated.  The  record  of  their  implementa- 
tion is  important  to  the  field  of  curriculum  history,  however,  so  that  the 
rich  memories  may  be  shared  in  the  future.  As  modem  school  districts 
across  the  United  States  reflect  upon  and  revise  their  present 
multicultural  education  courses  of  study,  a glimpse  into  past  efforts 
seems  prudent. 
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ppearing  December  11, 1941,  in  the  weekly  Fredericksburg 
Standard,  was  a front  page  editorial  written  by  Colonel  Alfred 
Petsch.  In  this  newspaper  column,  Petsch  recounted  his 
disagreements  with  the  "foreign  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt" 
and  with  Roosevelt's  "apparent  war  inclinations."  Yet  Petsch 
strongly  condemned  the  Japanese  empire  and  its  "engines  of  death  . . . 
killing  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians,"  and  he  urged  "every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  country's  objective  whole-heartedly  and 
unequivocally."  This  objective,  he  asserted,  was  "the  continued  existence 
of  our  nation  as  an  independent  country,"  and  for  its  protection  "every 
true  American  will  subscribe  cheerfully  his  every  resource  and  his  very 
life."  Petsch  continued  his  call  to  arms,  "The  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  serve  the  nation;  it  is  how  we  will  serve.  The  young  and  able  bodied 
men,  the  finest  specimens  of  our  people  will  be  called  upon  (in  many 
instances  volunteer)  to  tender  their  very  lives  as  service  to  our  nation. 
Every  citizen's  property  resources  must  support  the  war  program  in  fair 
proportion.  Everybody  must  carry  his  part  of  the  load.  There  is  no 
excuse,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  no  opportunity,  for  any  citizen  to  shirk 
his  duty.  This  now  is  our  WAR,  every  citizen's  fight."^ 

Apparently,  Petsch,  like  many  Americans,  assumed  a wartime  duty 
for  the  schools  of  his  community.  Indeed,  many  schools  throughout  the 
country  did  become  involved  in  war  related  activities.  However,  the 
nature  of  their  wartime  participation  merits  fuller  exploration. 

The  Impact  of  the  War  Upon  American  Education  by  Isaac  Kandel  identi- 
fies new  demands  that  the  war  placed  upon  educational  institutions: 

"The  normal  programs  of  secondary  schools  had  to  give  way  to  a large 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  to  programs  of  'Education  for  Victory'  and  to 
vocational  preparation."  According  to  Kandel,  schools  were  undecided 
about  replacing  traditional  academic  studies  with  courses  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  the  armed  forces  or  other  wartime  occupations.  "It 
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was  not  clear,"  writes  Kandel,  "whether  the  high  schools  should  prepare 
youth  directly  for  some  form  of  war  service  or  whether  they  should  bend 
their  efforts  to  maintaining  the  academic  tradition  as  far  and  as  long  as 
possible."^ 

Clearly,  Fredericksburg  High  School,  in  rural  Fredericksburg,  Texas, 
was  inclined  toward  the  latter  goal:  the  maintenance  of  its  academic 
traditions  in  the  face  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  changes 
brought  on  by  America's  entry  into  World  War  II.  Superintendent  S.  H. 
Smyre  succinctly  articulated  this  goal.  In  describing  his  "business  as 
usual"  approach  to  administering  the  Fredericksburg  schools  during 
wartime,  Smyre  announced  that  "no  substantial  change  has  been  made  in 
the  curriculum."^  Almost  fifty  years  later,  this  same  sentiment  on 
curricular  changes  is  echoed  by  teachers,  students,  and  community 
members  as  they  remember  wartime  schooling  in  Fredericksburg,  Texas. 

During  World  War  II,  American  civilians  and  soldiers  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  services  and  sacrifices  demanded  by  total  war.  More- 
over, the  physical  heroism  of  the  military  forces  was  matched,  deed  for 
deed,  by  the  moral  heroism  of  those  men,  women,  and  children  who 
remained  behind.  Thus,  both  civilians  and  soldiers  were  inseparably 
linked  by  a sense  of  togetherness  based  on  common  purpose  and 
mutual  appreciation. 

World  War  II  affected  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States. 
America's  schoolchildren  made  numerous  wartime  adjustments  related 
to  events  taking  place  halfway  aroimd  the  world.  Spaull's  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  war  and  society  yields  four  distinct  themes  in 
this  regard.  First,  the  war  disrupted  normal  school  activities;  second, 
actual  curricular  changes  were  suggested  on  national,  state,  and  some 
local  levels  in  response  to  the  demands  of  war;  third,  schools  were 
expected  to  participate  along  with  communities  in  activities  and  pro- 
grams that  supported  America's  war  effort;  and,  fourth,  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  war  on  society  placed  enormous  responsibility  on  the  schools 
for  the  generation  and  preservation  of  morale.^  Each  theme  is  further 
developed  in  this  portrayal  of  wartime  schooling  in  rural 
Fredericksburg,  Texas. 

The  Setting 

Fredericksburg,  Texas,  the  Gillespie  County  seat,  is  home  to  many 
descendants  of  its  original  German  inhabitants.  In  May  of  1846,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  German  settlers  gathered  on  the  bank  of  a stream 
meandering  through  the  hill  country  of  central  Texas.  On  this  spot, 
overlooking  an  oak  grove,  the  German  immigrants  imloaded  their 
worldly  possessions  from  twenty  ox  drawn  wagons.  Green  hills, 
abounding  with  game,  rose  and  fell  much  like  those  of  the  fatherland, 
providing  a climate  suitable  for  raising  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle. 
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Although  the  cedar,  oak,  and  cypress  trees  of  the  area  hardly  resembled 
the  great  coniferous  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  nearby  streams  were 
tiny  compared  to  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  the  immigrants  were 
dehghted  to  be  in  their  new  home.  Here  was  a place  to  make  a fresh 
start,  to  build  "homes  and  public  buildings  that  were  reminiscent  of  the 
fatherland  but  with  a southwestern  influence."®  Fredericksburg  had 
within  its  boundaries  "people  of  many  types  and  talents  --  skilled 
craftsmen,  builders,  tradesmen,  farmers  and  professional  men."®  Repre- 
senting all  classes  of  European  society,  these  settlers  were  "people  of 
integrity  and  perseverance;  God  fearing,  industrious,  and  thrifty."^  Most 
inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg,  regardless  of  vocation  also  farmed  the 
land.  Thus,  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  their  native  Germany,  very 
few  of  these  settlers  built  residences  on  their  farms.  Instead,  they 
clustered  their  homes  together  in  the  village  of  Fredericksburg,  residing 
in  what  remains  "the  most  German  of  all  the  German  settled  towns  in 
Texas."®  Even  today,  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its 
settlement,  a clear  majority  of  Fredericksburg's  six  thousand  residents 
are  ethnic  Germans  and  the  culture  of  "Der  Vaterland"  permeates  this 
rural  Texas  community. 

Disruption:  the  First  Consequence  of  Wartime 

One  of  the  first  casualties  of  World  War  II  was  Fredericksburg's 
interscholastic  sports  program.  Within  a month  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Fredericksburg  High  School  athletic  officials  announced  the  cancellation 
of  the  1941-42  basketball  schedule.  They  stated  that  the  decision  was 
based  on  the  "inability  to  secure  transportation  for  players  to  the  games''^ 
in  anticipation  of  gasoline  and  tire  rationing.  An  alternative  to  the 
interscholastic  basketball  program  emerged  in  the  formation  of  an 
intramural  program. 

Six  senior  teams  and  six  junior  teams,  "all  of  whom  invaded  the 
animal  kingdom  to  select  a team  name,"^®  began  intramural  play  the  last 
week  in  January.  The  teams  played  a ten  week  schedule  with  games  on 
four  weekday  afternoons.  Wednesdays  were  scheduled  for  practice 
sessions.  Mildred  Roundtree,  a high  school  English  teacher  at  this  time, 
remembered  that  "canceling  basketball  was  no  big  thing"  in  Fredericks- 
burg. "Back  then  we  were  a football  town.  Very  few  people  followed 
basketball."  According  to  Roundtree,  "the  only  people  who  got  upset 
were  the  players  and  their  parents."”  However,  in  the  autumn  of  1942, 
Fredericksburg  High  resumed  interscholastic  competition  and  played  its 
regular  football  schedule  against  neighboring  schools.  Taking  notice  of 
the  football  schedule,  the  basketball  supporters  voiced  their  protests  and 
successfully  prevailed  upon  school  officials  to  resume  the  school's 
prewar  schedule.  Consequently,  both  sports  continued  regular  inter- 
scholastic competition  throughout  the  war. 
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Significantly,  Fredericksburg  High  School  had  no  physical  education 
program,  in  its  curriculum  before  or  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
Neither  did  it  establish  a wartime  physical  fitness  program  as  a response 
to  the  poor  physical  condition  of  young  men  who  sought  to  enlist  in  the 
service.  Nationally,  the  physical  condition  of  Americans  who  sought 
to  join  the  armed  forces  during  both  world  wars  was  abysmal.  In 
Fredericksburg,  if  young  men  were  not  physically  fit  for  military  service, 
the  school  officials  neither  assumed  the  responsibility  nor  attempted  to 
develop  a new  school  program  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  war  also  created  a void  in  the  agricultural  work  force  of  Gillespie 
County.  Many  daily  wage  farm  hands  chose  to  enlist  and  serve  in 
military  forces  rather  than  to  labor  long  hours  for  low  wages.  To  allevi- 
ate this  manpower  shortage,  Fredericksburg  High  School  students  were 
recruited  by  the  local  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  office  to  assist  peanut 
farmers  during  the  fall  harvest  of  1942.  Farmers  were  advised  that  high 
school  students  were  willing  to  help  with  the  harvest  and  that  interested 
farmers  should  contact  the  AAA  office  in  Fredericksburg  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  student  work.  The  high  school  boys  labored 
each  day  after  school  and  on  Saturdays.  When  the  harvest  was  com- 
pleted, they  were  paid  the  customary  per  acre  wage  for  their  work. 

A relatively  minor  disruption  of  the  regular  school  program  was  a 
change  in  the  beginning  and  closing  hours  of  the  school  day.  The  school 
board  voted  to  begin  the  new  schedule  on  Monday,  February  9, 1942. 
"The  Fredericksburg  Public  Schools  shall  open  at  10:00  a.m.  and  continue 
until  5:00  p.m.  each  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  one  hour 
recess  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  for  lunch."^^  The  Board  gave  no  reason  for 
the  change.  This  "War  Time"  school  schedule  lasted  only  a few  weeks, 
until  April  20, 1942,  at  which  time  the  regular  class  day  reverted  to  the 
normal  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  schedule. No  other  mention  of  a "War 
Time"  school  schedule  appears  in  the  Board  minutes  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Moreover,  this  temporary  inconvenience  is  not  remembered 
by  interviewed  former  students  and  teachers  at  Fredericksburg 
High  School. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  disruptive  consequence  that  the  war  had  on 
education,  both  nationally  and  in  Fredericksburg,  was  the  exodus  of 
teachers  from  schools  to  the  military  service  or  to  war  related  industries. 
Most  taxpayers  remained  either  unaware  or  unconcerned  that  spending 
money  on  buildings  and  facilities  was  no  guarantee  of  a quality  educa- 
tion. All  too  often,  they  voted  bonds  for  bricks  and  mortar  rather  than  to 
raise  taxes  to  increase  salaries.  Thus,  many  teachers  opted  for  higher 
paying  jobs  in  wartime  industries.  However,  the  increased  prospect  for 
more  money  was  not  the  only  reason  teachers  resigned  their  positions 
during  the  war.  Many  joined  military  service  for  avowedly  patriotic 
purposes.  Throughout  the  war,  those  teachers  who  remained  at  their 
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jobs  were  expected  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  load.  Elected  officials 
and  school  administrators  required  teachers  to  participate  in  various  war 
related  activities.  Governor  Coke  R.  Stevenson,  for  example,  designated 
February  16, 1942,  as  a legal  holiday  throughout  Texas,  but  he  demanded 
that  State  Department  of  Education  employees  and  all  public  school 
teachers  use  the  holiday  to  assist  with  the  selective  service  registration  of 
men  throughout  the  state.  Fredericksburg  teachers  participated  as 
directed. 

Rural  schools  were  hardest  hit  by  the  wartime  teacher  shortages. 

These  rural  districts  paid  lower  salaries  to  teachers,  and  the  working  and 
living  conditions  in  these  areas  were  frequently  less  desirable.  A survey 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  estimated  in  1943  that  the 
turnover  rate  was  more  than  twice  as  high  in  rural  schools  as  in  urban 
schools.  However,  this  statistic  does  not  disclaim  the  fact  that  teacher 
shortages  were  also  problematic  for  America's  urban  schools.  By  war's 
end  more  than  a third  of  all  competent  teachers  employed  in  1940-41  had 
left  teaching  for  higher  paying  jobs  elsewhere. 

Teacher  shortages  forced  school  systems  to  initiate  emergency  mea- 
sures: employing  women  teachers  who  had  left  the  profession  to  get 
married,  engaging  substitutes  and  less  experienced  teachers,  lowering 
standards  and  granting  emergency  certificates,  increasing  the  load  of 
teachers  who  remained  in  their  positions,  dropping  certain  courses,  and 
in  rare  instances,  awarding  salary  increases  and  bonuses.  However, 
these  measures  failed  to  stem  the  migration  of  teachers  from  the  profes- 
sion. Consequently,  experienced  teachers  were  often  replaced  by 
inexperienced  young  people  who  had  been  granted  emergency  certifi- 
cates, although  some  of  those  teaching  on  emergency  certificates  were 
"former  teachers  with  fair  preparation."^® 

Fredericksburg  High  School  struggled  with  mixed  success  to  deal  with 
the  repercussions  of  wartime  teacher  turnover.  In  1939,  the  high  school 
faculty  numbered  five  men  and  five  women  under  the  leadership  of  a 
female  principal.^^  By  war's  end,  after  repeated  wartime  personnel 
changes,  the  faculty  of  Fredericksburg  High  School  assumed  a com- 
pletely new  look.  In  1945,  the  staff  comprised  only  one  man,  who  joined 
with  nine  women  to  teach  in  the  high  school  under  the  administration  of 
a male  principal.^®  Entries  in  the  wartime  school  board  minutes  reveal 
that  board  members  expressed  continued  concern  about  midyear  teacher 
resignations  which  "hampered  educational  progress."*^  Teacher  turnover 
at  Fredericksburg  High  School  was  common.  In  fact,  the  Fredericksburg 
Standard  reported  a vacancy  on  the  high  school  faculty  because  a newly 
hired  teacher  "resigned  on  Wednesday  after  having  reported  for  duty  on 
Tuesday. "^“Undoubtedly,  most  wartime  replacements  stayed  on  the  job 
longer  than  a single  day.  In  their  June  1942  meeting,  the  school  board 
declared  that  "any  instructor  who  resigns  his  position  or  severs  his 
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relationship  with  the  school  except  through  death  or  other  unavoidable 
circumstances  shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  any  part  of  his  or  her  annual 
salary  payable  during  the  summer  months."^^  However,  this  policy  was 
not  strictly  enforced;  records  indicate  that  the  board  granted  leaves  of 
absence  with  no  penalty  for  up  to  three  years  to  both  men  and  women 
teachers  with  "exceptionally  high  standards  of  instruction"  who  left  for 
"patriotic  duty,"  throughout  the  war.“ 

On  January  7, 1943,  the  board  suspended  several  longstanding  re- 
quirements for  employment  in  the  Fredericksburg  Public  Schools.  They 
agreed  to  hire  younger,  less  experienced  people,  and  married  women.“ 
Tlie  marriage  bar  was  not  reinstated  at  War's  end. 

Wartime  Curriculum:  Continuity  and  Change 

Curriculum  changes  prescribed  at  Fredericksburg  High  School  during 
the  war  largely  were  cosmetic  and  inconsequential.  Mildred  Roundtree, 
an  English  teacher  at  Fredericksburg  during  the  war,  recalled  that  "we 
didn't  teach  anything  differently  during  the  war,  although  sometimes  we 
did  talk  about  the  war  and  what  was  going  on."  She  continued,"  I also 
taught  music.  We  sang  a lot  of  patriotic  songs  and  conducted  assemblies 
with  patriotic  themes."^"*  Roundtree's  recollections  are  substantiated  by 
Art  Kowert,  publisher  of  the  Fredericksburg  Standard.  He  also  recalls 
that  the  schools  attempted  to  "continue  teaching  students  just  as  they 
had  before  the  war."^ 

Official  records  of  the  Texas  Education  Association  reveal  several 
course  offering  changes  during  the  war  years.  The  annual 
superintendent's  reports  list  eight  new  courses  that  were  introduced  at 
Fredericksburg  High  School  during  the  war:  Spanish,  physiology,  music, 
modern  history,  English  history,  trigonometry,  health  education,  and 
vocational  agriculture.  Three  of  these  additions  (Spanish,  health  educa- 
tion and  vocational  agriculture)  persisted  in  the  postwar  curriculum, 
although  the  other  five  disappeared  after  only  a year  or  two.“  One 
explanation  for  these  course  changes  is  the  instability  of  a teaching  staff 
pressed  into  service. 

It  is  not  clear  if  German  was  taught  during  the  war.  W.  C.  Westerfield, 
who  taught  at  Fredericksburg  High  School  before  the  war  and  became  its 
principal  in  1948,  alleges  that  German  classes  were  phased  out  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  the  early  1930s  due  to  a "lack  of  interest." 
Further,  he  takes  credit  for  returning  both  German  and  Spanish  to  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  the  late  1940s.  Mildred  Roundtree  disagrees 
with  Westerfield,  maintaining  that  high  school  German  classes  were 
discontinued  during  the  war  as  an  overt  demonstration  of  patriotism.^® 
Her  account  is  supported  by  Hans  Bergner,  a 1939  graduate  of 
Fredericksburg  High  School,  who  later  served  as  Fredericksburg  school 
superintendent.  Bergner  remembers  German  language  classes  at  the 
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high  school  as  late  as  1939,  but  he  is  unable  to  verify  what  happened  to 
German  classes  at  Fredericksburg  High  School  during  the  war.^^  State 
Department  of  Education  records,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  a contrasting 
view.  Instead  of  supporting  accounts  of  no  foreign  languages  in  the  high 
school  during  the  war  years,  official  state  records  reveal  that  the  high 
school  routinely  offered  three  year  sequences  in  German  throughout  the 
war  years,  and  that  a Spanish  course  was  offered  every  year  except  one 
(1942-43).3o 

Another  war  related  change  at  Fredericksburg  High  School  was  the 
addition  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  Defense  Course  for  out  of 
school  youths.  This  vocational  training  course  was  designed  to  prepare 
workers  for  jobs  in  the  defense  industry.  Early  in  the  new  year  following 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Fredericksburg  High  School  sponsored  this 
defense  course  and  provided  classroom  space  for  seventeen  local  youths 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five.  From  7 to  10  p.m.,  five 
nights  a week  for  ten  weeks,  these  youths  were  taught  wartime  voca- 
tional skills  at  no  personal  cost.  The  federal  government  furnished 
supervisors,  instructors,  and  cost  free  consumable  raw  materials  (e.g. 
lumber),  but  operation  and  control  of  the  Defense  Course  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fredericksburg  schools.^' 

Practical  Patriotic  Activities:  Drives  and  Collections 

In  a 1943  address  to  the  National  Education  Association,  John  W. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  applauded  the 
contributions  of  American  schoolchildren  to  the  war  effort.  Studebaker 
praised  pupils'  wartime  ventures:  selling  bonds  and  stamps  amassing 
scrap  iron  for  war  industries,  appropriating  old  garments  for  the  Red 
Cross,  growing  Victory  gardens,  and  collecting  waste  paper  and  waste 
fats.^^ 

This  picture  has  another  side.  The  success  of  the  children's  experi- 
ences is  staggering,  but  it  offers  little  insight  into  the  process  that  pro- 
duced these  results.  In  her  wartime  article,  "Making  War  Drives  Educa- 
tional," college  director  of  rural  education,  Kate  Wofford  emphasized  the 
importance  of  using  "democratic  procedures"  to  conduct  war  drives, 
emphasizing  the  appropriateness  of  having  students  plan,  implement, 
and  evaluate  these  drives.  Moreover,  Wofford  opposed  "any  form  of 
adult  domination"  that  might  cause  the  activity  "to  deteriorate  into  an 
exploitation  of  the  children  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. Under 
Wofford's  criteria,  the  wartime  drives  at  Fredericksburg  Fligh  School 
were  patriotic  but  educationally  insignificant.  These  activities  repre- 
sented a unified  effort  by  schoolchildren  to  serve  their  country  on  the 
home  front,  but  neither  students  nor  teachers  appeared  to  be  particularly 
involved  in  the  planning  process. 
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Barely  two  weeks  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  teachers  and 
trustees  of  all  the  schools  in  Gillespie  County,  including  Fredericksburg 
High  School,  met  in  the  office  of  County  Judge  Henry  Hirsch  to  "hear  an 
explanation  of  the  role  they  are  to  play  in  national  defense."^^  This 
meeting  dealt  with  the  sale  of  defense  bonds  and  stamps  in  the  Gillespie 
County  schools.  A week  later,  at  a second  meeting  with  teachers  and 
trustees.  Postmaster  R.  W.  Klinghoefer  explained  in  greater  detail  how 
teachers  could  impress  upon  students  the  importance  of  the  Defense 
Bond-Stamp  programs  at  their  respective  schools.  Klinghoefer  declared 
that  "the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  are  to  make  a survey  of  their 
schools  and  report  to  the  County  Judge's  office  the  number  of  stamps 
that  will  be  needed  for  their  schools."  The  postmaster  expected  that  all 
school  officials  would  participate  in  this  undertaking,  set  to  begin  after 
January  1, 1942.^^ 

Nine  months  later.  Judge  Hirsch  once  again  enlisted  the  help  of 
Fredericksburg's  teachers  and  students  in  the  war  effort.  During  the 
previous  summer,  a community  wide  scrap  metal  drive  disappointingly 
netted  only  one  thousand  tons  of  scrap.  Judge  Hirsch  announced  that  a 
second  scrap  drive  would  be  held  between  October  5 and  17.^^  This 
second  drive  was  designated  a school  project  and  every  school  in 
Gillespie  County  became  an  authorized  Junk  Scrap  Depot.  A contest 
was  held  among  the  schools  in  Gillespie  County,  and  a "Scrap  Metal 
Queen"  from  one  school  was  selected  and  crowned.^^  At  the  end  of  the 
drive,  each  school  sold  all  of  its  collected  scrap  and  kept  the  proceeds.^® 
During  this  second  scrap  drive,  a Standard  editorial  reminded 
Fredericksburg's  high  school  students  that  their  effort  was  part  of  a great 
attack  "against  the  worst  enemy  within  our  borders  today.  This  enemy 
[starvation  at  the  steel  mills]  could  stop  our  factories  from  making  guns 
and  ships  and  tanks  and  planes."  Local  school  pupils  were  exhorted  to 
join  this  great  "Junior  Army"  and  to  gather  up  "rusty  pipes,  broken  bed 
springs,  and  air  guns  that  won't  shoot  any  more"  so  that  American 
factories  could  "turn  this  junk  into  bombs  for  the  Nazis  and  bullets  for 
the  Japs."®^  The  success  of  this  second  scrap  drive  may  be  inferred  from  a 
subsequent  account  in  the  Fredericksburg  Standard  stating  that  "the  entire 
community  is  indebted  to  the  teachers  for  the  patriotic  assistance  they 
are  giving  to  this  program."^® 

Later  in  the  war,  the  students  of  Fredericksburg  High  School  were 
asked  to  assist  in  another  kind  of  war  drive.  In  January,  1944,  the 
Fredericksburg  School  Board  agreed  to  conduct  a blood  donation  drive 
for  the  armed  forces.  San  Antonio's  Mobile  Blood  Donation  Unit  peti- 
tioned the  school  board  for  permission  to  direct  this  drive  and  requested 
the  high  school's  Home  Economics  building  as  its  headquarters.  School 
board  members  acknowledged  the  possibility  of  "interference  with  the 
progress  of  school"  but  justified  the  drive,  acknowledging  that  it  offered 


the  opportunity  to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  in  the  Fredericksburg 
area  who  "otherwise  would  be  prevented  from  rendering  such  service 
[giving  blood]  to  our  armed  forces."'’* 

The  Development  of  Home  Front  Morale 

The  onset  of  World  War  Two  ignited  a firestorm  of  patriotism  in 
Fredericksburg.  Even  so,  German  ethnicity  remained  a source  of  dis- 
comfort for  many  who  lived  in  this  small  Texas  community.  Their 
culture  may  have  been  German,  but  their  politics  were  American. 
Residents  of  Fredericksburg  still  bristled  at  the  hostility  they  had  en- 
countered during  World  War  One,  when  many  German  Americans  were 
immersed  in  the  rising  tide  of  xenophobia  that  swept  Texas  and  the 
nation.  During  this  period  "one  hundred  percent  Americans"  demanded 
the  eradication  of  German  culture,  including  the  elimination  of  German 
as  the  language  of  instruction  in  ethnic  German  communities.  Many 
German  Americans  changed  their  names  and  the  names  of  their  busi- 
nesses, and  numerous  towns,  streets  and  buildings  with  German  names 
were  rechristened. 

German  Americans  who  lived  in  Texas  were  not  immune  to  wartime 
prejudice  and  discrimination  although,  among  the  state's  minorities,  they 
were  outnumbered  only  by  Negroes  and  Mexican  Americans.  While 
melding  into  the  general  pattern  of  Texas  life,  German  Texans,  particu- 
larly in  the  hill  country,  retained  much  of  their  traditional  German 
culture  which  apparently  fostered  resentment  among  non  Germans  who 
lived  nearby.  "In  medicine,  in  engineering,  in  ranching  and  in  many 
other  fields,  German  Texans  are  heavy  contributors  to  the  state's  general 
prosperity,"  yet  the  size  of  the  German  ethnic  group  in  Texas  allowed  it 
to  operate  as  a society  within  a society.'’^  German  Americans  in  Texas 
considered  themselves  "trapped  in  a crisis  of  loyalty."'’^  Their  unques- 
tioned allegiance  was  to  their  adopted  homeland,  although  they  loved 
their  German  culture.  Evidence  of  their  loyalty  was  incontrovertible. 

For  example,  Louis  Jordan  was  a local  hero  whose  exploits  were  known 
by  every  citizen  of  Fredericksburg.  Jordan,  football  captain  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  was  named  to  Walter  Camp's  first  All  American 
team,  and  was  later  the  first  officer  from  Texas  killed  in  France  during 
World  War  One. 

Of  considerable  importance  during  the  Second  World  War  was  the 
fact  that  Fredericksburg  was  also  the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home  of 
Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  America's  first  five  star  admiral.  Nimitz  served 
his  country  as  wartime  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  He 
directed  "more  military  power  than  had  been  wielded  by  all  command- 
ers in  all  previous  wars."'’'’.  Nimitz'  position  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility and  his  ethnicity  were  sources  of  immense  pride  for  the  German 
Americans  of  his  hometown.  Dubbed  "Fredericksburg's  favorite  and 
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number  one  citizen"  by  the  City  Commission,  Nimitz  became  the  first 
native  son  honored  with  a special  day.  Just  three  weeks  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  December  27, 1941,  Fredericksburg  celebrated  a citywide 
"Chester  W.  Nimitz  Day."  In  honor  of  the  occasion,  the  Fredericksburg 
Standard  printed  a letter  written  by  prominent  Austin  attorney  and 
former  state  official,  T.  H.  McGregor.  Contrary  to  the  anti  German 
sentiments  expressed  by  many  Texans,  McGregor's  letter  celebrated  both 
Nimitz'  accomplishments  and  his  ethnicity,  and  included  the  following 
passage: 

Putting  Chester  Nimitz  at  the  head  of  our  Pacific  fleet 
stirs  a feeling  of  pride  in  the  bosom  of  all  Texans.  He 
was  bom  and  spent  his  childhood  in  Texas  — in  Central 
West  Texas  — in  Gillespie  County,  at  Fredericksburg.  He 
is  of  German  extraction  --  is  pure  German  in  his  blood 
lines.  I will  wager  my  law  license  that  he  speaks  Ger- 
man as  it  is  spoken  along  the  Rhine.  His  father  was  not 
only  a pioneer  but  was  a refugee  from  Germany  — a 
fugitive  from  conditions  of  tyranny  which  were  intoler- 
able to  free  men... I have  always  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans who  were  impelled  to  come  to  America  in  1848 
and  other  years  along  about  that  time  were  more  to  be 
admired  for  their  courage  and  love  of  liberty  than  were 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.^'’ 

Chester  W.  Nimitz  was  an  authentic  American  hero,  commanding 
thousands  of  ships  and  millions  of  men.  To  citizens  of  Fredericksburg, 
Nimitz  served  both  as  a link  to  world  events  and  a buffer  against  ethnic 
prejudice  and  resentment.  During  the  war  years,  hardly  a week  passed 
without  a feature  article  appearing  in  the  Fredericksburg  newspaper 
updating  his  exploits  in  the  Pacific  or  recalling  stories  from  his  boyhood 
in  the  Texas  hill  country.  Ethnic  Germans  living  in  Fredericksburg, 
eager  to  reaffirm  their  loyalty  cind  patriotism,  thrilled  to  the  exploits  of 
Admiral  Nimitz,  an  American  naval  leader  who  shared  their  German 
heritage. 

The  German  language  continued  its  prominent  usage  in 
Fredericksburg.  The  Fredericksburg  Standard  also  printed  a German 
language  edition  titled  the  Wochenblatt,  which  was  necessary  because 
some  seventy-five  percent  of  Fredericksburg's  population  was  ethnic 
German,  and  half  of  the  townspeople  spoke  German  at  home.^*  The 
Wochenblatt  ceased  publication  in  1946  at  the  end  of  its  73rd  year.  Art 
Kowert,  its  managing  editor,  stressed  that  "there  were  plenty  of  subscrib- 
ers, but  not  enough  advertisers  who  would  pay  to  have  type  set  in  both 
English  and  German.""*^  During  the  war,  however,  the  high  school 
principal,  B.  L.  Enderle,  attempted  to  prohibit  students  from  speaking 
German  on  the  high  school  campus.  Interestingly,  the  success  of  this 
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mandate  is  remembered  differently  by  teachers  and  students.  Mildred 
Roundtree,  the  high  school  English  teacher,  recalls  that  the  students 
feared  pimishment  for  speaking  German,  so  they  stopped  conversing  in 
German  on  the  playground  and  around  the  campus.'*®  On  the  other 
hand,  Belton  Klinksiek,  a high  school  student  during  those  years, 
claimed  that  the  principal's  directive  was  ignored,  (as  is  often  the  case  by 
students)and  that  German  was  spoken  on  the  campus  of  Fredericksburg 
High  School  as  it  always  had  been.'*^  Arguably,  in  Fredericksburg,  the 
use  of  the  German  language  in  ordinary  discourse  was  not  affected  by 
wartime  conditions. 

German  ethnicity  did  not  diminish  the  manifest  patriotism  of 
Fredericksburg's  citizens.  For  example,  Hans  Bergner,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Fredericksburg  native  who  later  served  as  school  superintendent, 
recalled  that  his  father,  a Lutheran  minister  in  Gillespie  County,  had 
been  jailed  in  Tennessee  during  the  First  World  War.  Reverend  Bergner 
had  refused  to  stop  preaching  in  German  because  it  was  the  only  lan- 
guage that  many  in  his  congregation  understood.  Young  Bergner 
refused  to  let  his  father's  earlier  imprisonment  dampen  his  patriotism  for 
the  American  cause.  When  Japanese  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor, 

Bergner,  a 1939  graduate  of  Fredericksburg  High  School,  was  attending 
Texas  Lutheran  College  . Like  many  of  his  friends,  Bergner  was  anxious 
to  quit  school  and  join  the  fight  in  Europe.  "We  couldn't  wait  to  get  over 
there,  even  though  our  parents  thought  we  were  crazy.  They  were  afraid 
that  we  had  a glorified  idea  of  what  war  was  like.  Their  greatest  fear 
was  that  we  would  leave  and  never  come  back."®®  These  fears  were  not 
unfoimded.  A number  of  Fredericksburg's  young  men  were  killed  in 
service  to  their  coimtry,  a fact  that  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  students  at 
Fredericksburg  High  School.  On  May  30, 1945,  the  senior  class  pre- 
sented Fredericksburg  High  School  with  a bronze  memorial  plaque  to  be 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  graduates  "who  have  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  World  War  II."®* 

Most  accounts  of  Fredericksburg's  school  life  during  wartime  recall 
events  and  activities  that  reinforced  morale  while  demonstrating  im wa- 
vering loyalty  to  America  and  its  way  of  life.  Art  Kowert,  whose  family 
published  the  Fredericksburg  Standard,  remembered  no  instances  of 
trouble  or  pro  German  sentiment  within  Fredericksburg's  ethnic 
German  community.  Kowert  asserted  emphatically  that  the  citizens  of 
Fredericksburg  were  "patriotic,  red  blooded  Americans."®^  Erna  Dietal 
Heinen,  however,  hinted  at  the  possible  existence  of  pro  German  sympa- 
thy in  Fredericksburg  during  the  war.  Heinen  was  a Fredericksburg 
native  who  taught  in  San  Antonio  during  the  war  years,  but  who  often 
returned  home  to  visit  with  her  family.  She  alluded  to  wartime  rumors 
of  government  investigations  into  the  loyalty  of  some  of  Fredericksburg's 
citizens.53  Possibly  significantly,  German  was  not  spoken  in  Heiiien's 
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home,  and  her  family  expressed  little  interest  in  the  remembrance  of 
German  culture  or  customs.  To  support  her  argument  of  possible  pro 
German  sentiment  in  the  Texas  hill  country,  Heinen  recalled  a story, 
likely  apocryphal,  of  a man  in  nearby  Stonewall,  Texas  whose  two  sons 
fought,  according  to  their  father's  wish,  in  World  War  II — one  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  other  in  the  army  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Ethnic  Germans  in  Fredericksburg  seemed  ambivalent  about  Nazi 
Germany.  Certainly  they  were  unable  to  forget  their  cultural  ties  to  the 
Vaterland.  However,  their  loyalty  was  never  to  Hitler's  German  war 
machine.  During  World  War  I,  "loyal"  Americans  had  directed  their 
military  and  civilian  war  efforts  against  German  forces  when  they 
disparagingly  called  "Huns"  and  "krauts."  German  Americans  seemed 
relieved  when  World  War  II  presented  "loyal"  Americans  with  an 
alternative  target  for  their  resentment.  Ethnic  Germans  found  in  the 
Japanese  a new  enemy  whose  culture  and  physical  appearance  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  most  Americans,  and  whose  moral  code  seemed 
totally  unaffected  by  "the  ethical  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. "54 
Indeed,  Japan  represented  a fitting  foe  for  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg. 
Here  was  an  enemy  whom  German  Americans  could  feel  comfortable 
fighting. 

Throughout  the  war,  subtle  inconsistencies  appeared  in 
Fredericksburg's  newspaper  coverage  of  wartime  events  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Fredericksburg  Standard  benignly  referred  to  America's 
enemies  in  Europe  as  "Germany,"  "the  Germans,"  or  "Nazis."  The 
Japanese,  however,  were  usually  called  "Japs",  and  frequently  they  were 
portrayed  in  a negative  maimer  by  the  local  press. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  V-E  [Victory  in  Europe]  Day  and  V-J  [Victory 
over  Japan]  Day  indicate  a pronounced  cultural  bias.  Following  the 
surrender  of  Germany  in  May  of  1945,  the  Fredericksburg  Standard  ran 
the  following  headline,  "PEACE  IN  EUROPE  MARKED  WITH  SOLEMN 
OBSERVANCE."  The  accompanying  newspaper  article  asserted  that 
Fredericksburg  was  not  the  scene  of  rousing  celebrations  like  those 
occurring  throughout  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

After  V-J  Day  in  August  of  1945,  the  Fredericksburg  Standard's  headline 
read  "JAPS  SURRENDER,"  and  the  article  described  a joyous  celebration 
in  Fredericksburg  marked  with  "fire  sirens  and  the  ringing  of  church 
bells."  This  pro  American,  ethnic  German  community  perceived 
America's  victories  over  Germany  and  Japan  differently.  Thus,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  Fredericksburg,  these  dissimilar  emotional 
reactions  to  similar  events  can  be  explained,  in  part,  by  identifiable, 
preexisting,  ethnic  and  cultural  biases. 
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Conclusion 

Any  reflective  examination  of  American  high  schools  during  World 
War  II  must  keep  in  mind  several  factors  before  drawing  conclusions 
about  the  impact  of  war  upon  the  schools'  curriculum.  In  order  to 
maintain  both  historical  accuracy  and  reasoned  interpretation,  consid- 
ered factors  should  include:  community  size,  geographic  region,  ethnic 
composition,  local  history,  and  economic  realities.  Previous  under- 
standings of  wartime  schooling  have  been  based  on  a disproportionate 
number  of  urban  settings  and  situations.  This  study  suggests  that 
generalizations  reached  in  these  previous  accounts  of  school  practice  fail 
to  acknowledge  fully  the  heterogeneity  of  American  education  during 
the  war  years. 

Fredericksburg  High  School  served  a remote  rural  community  in  the 
hill  country  of  central  Texas.  School  officials  explicitly  attempted  to 
maintain  the  school's  academic  tradition  throughout  the  war  rather  than 
devoting  its  resources  to  preparing  students  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  or  for  work  in  war  related  industries.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  no 
changes  occurred  at  Fredericksburg  High  School  during  World  War  II. 
On  the  contrary,  this  study  reveals  that  a number  of  wartime  changes 
did  take  place  at  the  high  school,  but  that  these  changes  represented  a 
response  to  community  and  cultural  demands  rather  than  a concerted 
effort  to  fuel  the  American  war  machine. 
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hile  World  War  11  was  devastating  to  people  around  the 
world,  the  effects  of  the  war  were  felt  especially  in  the  small 
rural  communities  around  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  previous  to  World  War  11,  rural  education  had  been  a 
target  for  educators  and  committees  intent  on  improving 
schooling  in  these  areas.  Rural  schools  were  some  of  the  poorest  in  the 
nation,  and  the  lack  of  wealth  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  inadequate 
instructional  materials,  seldom  used  because  of  their  urban  viewpoints, 
and  poorly  prepared  teachers  who  were  forced  to  teach  imder  difficult 
conditions. 

By  the  early  1940s,  surveys  of  education  included  judgmental  state- 
ments about  rural  education,  such  as  "every  commonly  employed 
statistical  measure  suggests  that  the  quality  of  the  educational  service 
provided  by  rural  schools, . . . falls  far  below  national  norms."*  The 
onslaught  of  World  War  11  only  magnified  the  problems  of  the  rural 
schools.  Faced  with  rationing,  teacher  shortages,  and  an  unstable  politi- 
cal climate,  these  schools  were  forced  to  be  additionally  creative  in 
educating  their  students. 

In  a report  published  by  the  Commission  on  Rural  Education  and  the 
War,  rural  schools  were  challenged  in  the  following  ways: 

to  strive  more  efficiently  than  ever  before  to  help  each 
individual ...  a)  understand  the  basic  principles  and 
values  of  democracy,  b)  develop  a deep-seated  confi- 
dence in  and  loyalty  to  democracy  and  all  that  it  means, 
c)  take  part  in  Some  real-life  activity  that  makes  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  life  of  the  community  and 
gives  each  child  a feeling  of  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  democratic  way  of  life.^ 
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Other  reports  concentrated  on  what  experts  believed  to  be  some  of  the 
major  problems  faced  by  rural  schools  during  World  War  II.  From  a 
report  entitled  "War  Time  Guide  Posts  for  Rural  Youth,"  rural  schools 
were  admonished  to  address  five  major  problems:  (1)  How  is  democracy 
to  be  taught?  (2)  What  shall  be  the  relation  of  schools  to  the  farm  labor 
shortage?  (3)  Shall  the  rural  schools'  program  be  accelerated?  (4)  How 
shall  the  threatened  teacher  shortage  be  met?  and  (5)  What  administra- 
tive adjustments  are  needed?^  Suggested  solutions  were  long  on  rhetoric 
and  short  on  practical  solutions,  and  they  always  included  the  footnote 
that  these  suggestions  should  be  implemented  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  yet  with  no  direction  as  to  how  to  make  the  changes. 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  largest  problem  to  hit  the  rural  schools 
was  the  teacher  shortages  caused  by  the  war.  At  a White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Rural  Education  in  October  of  1944,  Howard  Dawson  reported 
that  over  50,000  persons  were  teaching  on  emergency  certificates  issued 
by  state  agencies  to  ease  the  teacher  shortage.^  Many  of  these  individuals 
were  unqualified  and  possessed  little  education  beyond  high  school  or 
even  elementary  school.  Because  rural  schools  usually  paid  low  salaries, 
they  rarely  attracted  qualified,  well  trained  teachers.  Consequently, 
emergency  certified  teachers,  consequently,  constituted  the  bulk  of 
rural  teachers.  Rationing  affected  school  materials  available  for  students, 
and  other  services,  such  as  busing,  were  either  eliminated  or  curtailed 
by  the  war.  Rural  schools  were  hit  so  hard  that  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  remarks  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Rural 
Education,  commented  that  "[w]e  cannot  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  rural  schools,  particularly  during  these  years  of  war,  have  been 
sadly  neglected."'’ 

Many  parts  of  the  country  faced  similar  problems  as  rural  education 
in  Texas  did.  The  Texas  Legislature  had  focused  some,  but  inadequate, 
attention  on  the  problems  of  rural  education  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  the  late  1930s,  the  Equalization  Law  was  passed  by  the  Texas 
Legislature.  This  legislation  demanded  longer  school  terms,  better 
prepared  teachers,  and  financial  support  for  weak  school  districts.^ 
Further  attempts  to  reform  rural  schools  in  Texas  failed  because  rural 
communities  dominated  the  legislature.  Thus,  a "totally  decentralized 
system  of  education"^  continued  in  Texas,  with  each  tiny  community 
exerting  its  personal  influence  over  the  local  school.  This  becomes  clear 
in  a study  of  the  modifications  of  the  curriculum,  war  drives,  rationing, 
and  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  children  in  Ellinger,  Texas. 


Ellinger,  Texas,  and  the  General  Effects  of  World  War  II 
on  the  Ellinger  School 

Ellinger  is  located  in  Central  Texas.  The  town  is  primarily  a farming 
community  composed  of  people  mainly  of  Czech  or  German  Origin. 
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During  the  era  of  World  War  II,  the  town  had  approximately  250  resi- 
dents. In  1936,  a new  school  had  been  built.  It  featured  three  large 
classrooms,  an  auditorium  that  also  served  as  a gymnasium  and  lunch- 
room, and  a kitchen.®  This  school  offered  instruction  in  grades  1 through 
10  and  had  three  full-time  teachers.  In  contrast  to  most  reports  on  rural 
teacher  preparation  at  that  time,  the  teachers  in  Ellinger  were  well 
educated  and  had  earned  teaching  certificates.  The  two  teachers  inter- 
viewed from  that  era,  Mrs.  Irene  Meyer  who  taught  grades  1-3  and 
Mrs.  Ruby  Martinek  who  taught  grades  4-6,  had  teaching  certificates 
from  Sam  Houston  State  Teacher's  College. 

The  teachers  of  Ellinger  had  success  with  their  pupils,  with  many  of 
their  former  students  going  on  to  neighboring  high  schools  to  become 
valedictorians,  salutatorians,  and  honor  students.  Classes  at  Ellinger 
School  were  small,  and  the  students  received  individual  attention  from 
the  teachers.  The  students  also  learned  to  become  independent  workers 
because  when  the  teacher  was  working  with  one  group  of  students,  the 
others  were  either  doing  homework  or  tutoring  the  slower  students.  In 
addition  to  these  positive  aspects,  Ellinger  was  a tight  knit  community 
and  the  teachers  had  the  full  support  of  the  community  and  parents.  All 
these  factors  combined  to  create  a school  environment  in  which,  as  Mrs. 
Irene  Meyer  remembers,  "we  were  like  a family  . . . and  the  students 
would  help  each  other."^ 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ongoing  conflict  in  Europe  had  little  affect 
on  the  small  commimity  of  Ellinger,  even  though  most  of  the  people 
living  there  could  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Czechoslovakia  or  Ger- 
many. Blanche  Hrachovy  Pater,  a student  at  that  time,  recalled  "we 
would  call  each  other  . . . Nazi. . . that  was  the  ultimate  in  calling  some- 
body bad,  but  we  didn't  know  what  it  meant  because  the  war  didn't 
affect  us. . . I never  thought  my  German  friends  were  like  the  Germans  in 
Germany."’® 

This  rural  American  innocence  was  shattered  on  December  7, 1941, 
with  the  Japanese  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  next  day,  a Monday, 
teachers  across  the  nation  tried  to  explain  the  news  to  the  students  and 
comfort  and  soothe  them.  Mrs.  Ruby  Martinek,  for  example,  remem- 
bered events  on  December  8th: 

We  called  an  assembly  of  the  students  and  teachers  and 
all  met  out  in  the  gymnasium.  We  talked  about  how  our 
entry  in  World  War  II  might  affect  our  lives.  We  sang 
some  patriotic  songs.  We  said  a prayer  and  the  students 
were  very  aware  that  we  were  going  into  something  that 
was  going  to  affect  their  lives  and  the  lives  in  their 
community  and  country  greatly.” 

Students  had  a different  perspective  of  what  happened.  Blanche  Pater 
recalls: 
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I remember  my  first  grade  teacher  explaining  that 
Monday  in  December,  writing  Pacific  Ocean  and  Hawaii 
on  the  board  and  trying  to  explain  the  war  to  us  ...  I 
think  most  of  us  had  a difficult  time  because  we  had  no 
concept  of  'states.'  We  were  so  isolated  . . we  couldn't 
possibly  imagine  even  California. 

Clearly,  the  war  was  to  have  an  effect  on  everyone.  New  expectations 
of  teachers  and  the  educational  system  were  formed.  Men  left  teaching 
positions  to  enter  military  service,  leaving  vacancies  that  had  to  be  filled 
mainly  by  females  in  the  local  community,  some  of  whom  received  quick 
certification.  Ellinger  was  fortunate  not  to  be  affected  by  the  departure  of 
qualified  teachers,  and  the  Ellinger  teachers  soon  became  the  leaders  in 
the  community.  For  example,  they  dealt  with  the  government  regula- 
tions on  issuing  ration  booklets,  organized  scrap  metal  and  paper  drives, 
and  helped  with  the  Red  Cross.  Many  teachers  in  rural  communities  may 
have  felt  burdened  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  increase  in  work, 
but  the  teachers  in  Ellinger  believed  they  owed  something  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  nation,  or  as  Mrs.  Meyer  commented  "I  was  real  proud  to 
help  out." 

Within  the  school  and  its  day-to-day  proceedings,  the  war's  influence 
was  subtle,  yet  present.  Overall,  the  curriculum  of  the  typical  rural 
school  did  not  change  radically  with  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Rural  schools  at  this  time  had  few  authorities  to  whom  to  answer,  and  as 
such,  continued  to  educate  their  students  to  meet  what  teachers  felt  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  community.  As  Elizabeth  Yeager  points  out,  "Expecta- 
tions and  resources  simply  were  different  for  rural  American  communi- 
ties."'^ Thus,  the  impact  of  the  war  tended  to  be  expressed  mainly  in 
extracurricular  and  symbolic  activities,  such  as  scrap  drives,  growing 
victory  gardens,  and  the  buying  of  war  bonds.  Still,  a few  curricular 
modifications  were  made. 

Curriculum  Modifications  Made  in  the  Rural  Schools  in 
Response  to  the  War 

In  an  article  by  Lois  Clark  on  adjustments  that  could  be  made  to  the 
war  curriculum,  she  stressed  that  most  of  the  adjustments  "[could]  be 
made  by  modifying  the  activities  or  instructional  materials  used  in  the 
units  or  courses  now  in  effect."'*’  However,  the  modifications  suggested 
by  Clark  were  not  sweeping  reforms.  Clark's  wartime  suggestions  were 
ways  simply  to  improve  rural  schooling,  such  as  requiring  mastery  of 
basic  skills,  maintaining  physical  health  and  fitness,  and  teaching 
students  how  to  apply  their  learning  to  real  life  situations.'^ 

As  for  specific  subjects,  the  war  influenced  classroom  topics  and 
themes.  In  arithmetic,  Clark  suggested  that  teachers  use  examples  related 
to  the  war,  such  as  how  much  gas  or  rubber  was  needed  in  solving  word 
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problems.  In  art  or  music,  the  theme  of  democracy  could  be  used, 
especially  with  school  plays  or  pageants.  An  increased  emphasis  on 
health  and  physical  fitness  was  suggested,  and  in  other  areas  such  as 
science,  language  arts,  or  social  studies,  the  war  could  be  used  to  explain 
conditions  for  rationing,  to  suggest  subjects  for  English  themes,  or  to 
explain  the  importance  of  democracy. 

At  local  levels,  school  administrators  tried  to  determine  in  what  way 
"the  public  schools  [could]  best  serve  the  needs  of  this  nation."^®  This 
included  teaching  the  principles  of  democracy  and  freedom,  maintaining 
morale,  teaching  the  aims  of  the  war,  increasing  the  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal education,  and  building  leadership  qualities.  At  Ellinger  School, 
although  teachers  received  no  guidance  on  how  to  teach  these  important 
lessons,  they  still  managed  to  instill  a sense  of  pride  in  America  and  also 
bring  the  war  into  the  curriculum.  As  Barbara  Hrachovy,  a former 
student,  remembers  that  the  war  "was  entwined  all  day  long. . . it  was 
just  there  throughout  the  entire  day."^^ 

Discussion  on  why  certain  things  were  rationed  became  a lesson  in 
economics  and  geography.  As  Mrs.  Martinek  recalls,  students  "came  to 
realize  that  no  country  is  self-sufficient  in  meeting  all  our  needs.  Nations 
are  interdependent  one  upon  the  other."  She  further  remembers  im- 
promptu lessons  in  supply  and  demand.  "When  students  would  ask, 
'Well,  why  can't  we  get  more  gasoline?  Why  can't  we  get  more  tires?'  I 
would  try  to  explain  to  them  that  we  didn't  have  enough  raw  materials 
to  produce  what  was  needed." 

Geography  also  became  important  to  students  as  they  searched  the 
globe  to  find  out  where  beloved  uncles,  brothers,  and  fathers  were 
stationed.  Australia,  Guam,  Bataan,  and  the  Philippines  became  more 
real  for  the  students  when  they  had  a loved  one  fighting  in  those  areas. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  curriculum,  albeit  of  a symbolic 
nature,  was  the  increased  emphasis  on  democracy,  freedom,  and  patrio- 
tism. Assemblies  were  held  at  least  twice  a week,  where  students  would 
gather  together  to  say  prayers  and  to  sing  patriotic  songs.  Charlie 
Hrachovy,  a former  student,  remembers  the  patriotism  at  school  vividly. 
"I  think  the  flag  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance  was  very  important  to  us  . . . 
there  was  a lot  of  pride  in  being  an  American."^^  Students  were  also 
encouraged  to  support  the  men  fighting  for  our  country.  As  Blanche 
Pater  recalls,  "we  made  joke  books.  We  were  always  making  things  for 
the  service  people  . . . The  teachers  encouraged  us  to  write  letters  to  our 
family  members  ...  as  a writing  assignment." 

Every  part  of  the  school  curriculum  was  affected  in  some  way  by  the 
war.  Although  most  of  the  changes  were  not  dramatic  or  long  lasting, 
they  were  memorable  and  helped  to  shape  a generation  of  students. 
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War  Drives  and  Rationing:  Their  Effect  on  Rural  Schools 

The  war's  largest  impact  on  the  schools,  particularly  rural  schools, 
was  in  extracurricular  and  community  activities.  Scrap  metal  and  paper 
drives  were  held.  Bonds  and  war  stamps  were  bought  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Victory  gardens  were  planted  at  home  and  at  school.  These 
activities  were  important,  not  only  for  the  aid  provided  to  the  war  effort, 
but  also  because  war  drives  were  vehicles  for  educational  opportunities. 
For  example,  Kate  Wofford  commented  on  how  war  drives  could  be  a 
healthy  outlet  for  tensions  caused  by  the  war.  In  addition,  children's 
hatred  of  and  fear  toward  the  enemy  and  their  tendency  toward 
destructive  activities  such  as  war  games  could  be  channeled  into  the 
more  constructive  activities  provided  by  the  drives.18  War  drives  also 
provided  the  children  with  the  sense  that  they  were  needed,  were  a 
viable  member  of  the  community,  and  were  doing  their  part  to  help  the 
war  effort. 

But  affective  gains  were  not  the  only  positive  aspects  of  war  drives. 
They  could  also  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  a starting  point  for  class 
discussions  about  why  bond  and  stamp  sales  were  necessary,  why  scrap 
metal  needed  to  be  collected,  and  why  conservation  was  important.l9 
Victory  gardens  were  also  able  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  wartime 
curriculum.  Through  a school  victory  garden,  students  could  learn  the 
importance  of  proper  nutrition  and  science  in  everyday  life.  Victory 
gardens  helped  students  gain  an  understanding  of  how  activities 
throughout  the  world  were  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  activities  in 
their  own  community.^® 

In  Ellinger,  the  war  drives  and  the  outside  community  activities  in 
which  students  participated  played  a vital  role  in  both  their  education 
and  their  awareness  of  the  war.  Paper  drives,  scrap  metal  drives,  and 
buying  bonds  were  part  of  every  schoolchild's  life.  The  students  at 
Ellinger  even  converted  their  school  flower  gardens  into  victory  gardens 
filled  with  vegetables  that  they  could  eat. 

These  activities  were  seen  as  ways  that  the  even  the  smallest  of 
children  could  help  the  community.  As  a local  newspaper  article  of  the 
time  pointed  out,  "To  the  child. . . the  idea  of  being  a patriotic  citizen  is 
not  for  mere  show,  but  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping,  even  if  that  help  is 
small."^'  Many  of  the  students  helped  out  by  buying  stamps  towards 
buying  a bond.  The  school  created  contests  to  see  which  class  could  save 
the  most  money  in  war  stamps.  An  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
when  the  children  bought  bonds,  they  were  not  only  helping  Uncle  Sam, 
but  they  were  also  being  taught  the  valuable  lesson  of  how  important  it 
was  to  save. 

For  those  students  who  found  money  difficult  to  come  by  to  even 
purchase  the  ten  cent  stamps  needed  to  buy  a bond,  there  were  other 
ways  to  help  out.  Barbara  Hrachovy  remembers  collecting  scrap  metal. 
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"There  was  an  old  railroad  near  our  house  ...  I would  go  looking  for  the 
railroad  spikes  for  the  scrap  iron  and  it  was  helping  the  war  effort  if  you 
could  find  some  kind  of  metal."  In  whatever  way  the  students  partici- 
pated in  the  war  drives,  they  learned.  Through  it  all,  the  school  was  the 
central,  stabilizing  factor  in  these  rural  students'  lives. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  the  war  for  the  millions  of  people  on  the 
homefront  was  the  widespread  rationing  that  occurred.  Almost  all 
commodities,  from  meat  and  sugar  to  gasoline  and  tires  were  effected. 
The  rationing  was  particularly  difficult  for  those  living  in  rural  commu- 
nities. To  conserve  gasoline,  children  walked  to  school.  In  the  warmer 
months,  to  save  shoes,  children  came  barefoot  to  classes.  The  rationing 
was  particularly  hard  to  live  with  when  the  weather  suddenly  turned 
bad.  Mrs.  Meyer  remembers  those  instances  vividly.  "Sometimes  the 
weather  would  change  during  the  day  and  [the  students]  had  no  rain- 
coats. . . I remember  many  times  when  I would  take  three  or  four  layers 
of  newspapers  and  put  it  over  their  shoulders."  Students  who  were 
younger  during  the  war,  such  as  Barbara  Hrachovy,  remember  other 
hardships  that  gasoline  rationing  caused.  For  example,  she  remembers 
being  homesick  because  she  had  to  live  during  the  winter  with  relatives 
in  town  to  be  closer  to  the  school.  Gasoline  rationing  restricted  transpor- 
tation for  everyone  and  further  isolated  the  students  of  Ellinger  and 
other  rural  schools  in  the  nation. 

Rationing  affected  Ellinger's  school  lunch  program.  Ellinger  was  a 
poor  school  that  received  government  help  during  wartime.  It  received 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  prunes,  cheese,  milk,  and 
grapefruit  juice.  Mrs.  Martinek  particularly  remembers  the  school's 
lunchroom  cooks.  "Our  cooks  were  good  and  they  used  what  we  had  to 
the  fullest. . . They  were  very  creative  because  we  did  get  good  meals  -- 
tasty  and  nourishing." 

Little  children  were  warned  by  Mrs.  Meyer  to  not  take  more  than  they 
could  eat  and  to  save  food.  If  the  students  finished  several  of  their  meals 
completely,  they  qualified  to  become  a Clean  Plate  Commando.  Not  all 
children,  however,  were  happy  about  doing  their  parts.  Barbara 
Hrachovy  particularly  remembers  her  feelings  about  the  surplus  grape- 
fruit juice  provided. 

At  a certain  time  of  day,  you  lined  up  and  went  up  on 
the  stage  and  they  had  these  huge  tumblers  of  this 
grapefruit  juice  which  was  so  bitter  and  so  awful,  but 
you  had  to  do  your  part  and  drink  the  whole  thing. 

Rationing  of  chocolate,  at  least  from  the  children's  point  of  view,  was 
particularly  troubling.  Instead  of  real  chocolate,  they  received  imitation 
chocolate  that,  in  the' words  of  Barbara  Hrachovy,  "tasted  horrible."  The 
rationing  was  difficult,  but  they  learned  valuable  lessons,  such  as  saving 
for  a rainy  day  and  conserving  materials.  In  addition,  as  Charlie  Hrachovy 
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remarked, . . because  of  the  shortages  that  we  went  through,  you 
appreciate  what  you  now  have  and  the  abundance." 

World  War  II  and  its  Lasting  Effects  on  Rural  Children, 

Schools,  and  Communities 

Perhaps  the  people  most  affected  by  World  War  II  are  the  ones  least 
heard  from  in  publications  about  this  era.  These  are  the  schoolchildren 
who  lived  through  that  era  and  whose  lives  were  irrevocably  changed 
by  world  events.  Children  across  the  nation  were  faced  with  fathers, 
brothers,  and  uncles  going  off  to  war.  They  were  scared  and  frightened 
and  very  aware  that  something  terrible  was  happening  in  the  world 
of  adults. 

The  reaction  of  the  children  in  Ellinger,  Texas  probably  was  similar  to 
those  of  children  across  the  nation.  Children  were  scared  that  they  would 
never  see  their  brothers,  uncles,  or  fathers  again.  For  Blanche  Pater, 
whose  brother  Daniel  was  fighting  in  the  Pacific  arena,  one  of  her  main 
memories  was  of  her  parents  constantly  "praying  . . . that  [Daniel] 
would  return." 

The  war  was  with  the  children  every  day  and  there  was  little  they 
could  do  to  escape.  The  children  saw  movies  featuring  the  Flying  Tigers 
of  China  or  dealing  with  famous  battles  such  as  the  Battle  of  Midway.  At 
recess,  children  pretended  to  be  American  soldiers  fighting  the  Germans 
or  Japanese.  Even  when  they  went  to  town  to  buy  goods  at  the  local 
store,  they  would  be  reminded  of  the  people  from  their  town  serving  in 
the  war  by  a display  case  which  had  souvenirs  sent  home  from  the 
soldiers  serving  abroad.  The  war  was  not  just  something  heard  about 
over  the  radio  broadcasts.  It  was  everywhere. 

World  War  II  clearly  affected  American  education.  Its  impact  on  rural 
schools  like  the  Ellinger,  Texas,  school  is  also  apparent  in  the  statements 
made  by  former  teachers  and  students.  Because  some  local  schools 
officials,  however,  viewed  many  of  the  war  activities  as  extraneous  to 
their  accustomed  curriculum,  they  did  not  use  the  war  as  an  opportunity 
to  revitalize  their  sometimes  sagging  educational  programs.  Observa- 
tions such  as  these  were  evident  even  near  the  end  of  the  war.  Roscoe 
Pulliam,  for  example,  wrote  in  an  article  that  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
"important  values  in  long-time  social  education  and  immediate  vital 
information  about  the  war  effort. . . have  been  lost."^^ 

Statements  such  as  this  may  have  been  true,  but  for  the  people  who 
lived  through  the  World  War  II  era,  the  effects  were  real  and  persist  fifty 
years  later.  Students  and  teachers  learned  the  value  of  saving  and  the 
importance  of  not  wasting  food  and  other  materials.  All  learned  the 
value  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Perhaps  the  best  statement  on  the 
effect  of  World  War  II  on  not  only  rural  education,  but  also  on  all 
education  was  made  by  Mrs.  Ruby  Martinek: 
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Yes,  we  learned  many  things  from  our  experiences  in 
World  War  II,  but  one  very  important  lesson  we  have 
not  learned  is  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  or  whatever.  Until  we  follow 
that  command,  we  will  continue  to  have  war  and  strife 
in  our  world.  It  is  only  by  sharing  with  our  fellow  man 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  others  that  we  can  hope  that 
the  dream  of  the  person  who  wrote  "Let  There  Be  Peace 
on  Earth"  will  come  true. 
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chool  gardening  remains  a special  curiosity  of  American 
children's  involvement  in  World  War  I,  the  United  States'  first 
total  war.’  Ubiquitous,  along  with  Liberty  Loan  drives  and 
Red  Cross  sewing  and  knitting,  gardening  has  helped  define 
the  remembered  insignificance  of  children's  wartime  work. 
The  very  curiosity  of  children's  gardening  obscures  its  context  and  leaves 
it  utterly  misunderstood.  In  fact,  wartime  school  gardening  contributed 
in  important  ways  to  the  American  war  effort.^  Ironically,  wartime 
school  gardening,  clothed  in  militaristic  appeals  and  organization,  also 
marked  a beginning  of  a profound  shift  in  the  purpose  of  American 
schooling. 

For  more  than  a hundred  years,  America's  schools  had  served  the 
academic  and  citizenship  needs  of  the  young  nation's  children.  This 
purpose  would  continue  its  central  role  during  most  of  the  20th  century. 
However,  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Great  War,  the  purpose  was 
altered.  Wartime  schools  within  national  mobilization  also  began  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  nation  state.  Specifically,  schools  were  enlisted 
to  serve  the  nation's  efforts  to  win  the  war.  With  the  Armistice,  the 
altered  purpose  lay  dormant.  Now,  75  years  later,  the  changed  purpose 
appears  prominently  in  school  reform  proposals.  Its  beginnings  were 
embedded,  innocently  enough,  in  American  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
Great  War  truly  would  be  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

Wartime  school  gardening  began  simply.  It  responded  to  obvious 
need.  The  United  States'  declaration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  launched  a 
multitude  of  war  mobilization  efforts.  An  army  was  raised,  hastily 
equipped,  trained,  and  transported  to  France.  Production  of  munitions 
and  uniforms  and  other  necessities  of  war  proceeded  as  fast  as  the 
nation's  industries  could  be  converted  from  peacetime  purposes.  One 
absolute  necessity  to  the  conduct  of  war  could  not  be  rushed:  the 
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production  of  food.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1917,  the  availability 
of  necessary  foodstuffs,  principally  meat  and  cereal  grains,  grew  into  a 
serious  military  concern.  The  American  public  swiftly  learned  of  the 
need  for  increased  food  production  and  food  conservation. 

The  American  expeditionary  army  was  not  the  only  focus  for  in- 
creased foodstuffs.  Because  European  agriculture  lay  devastated  by 
two  and  a half  years  of  warfare,  armies  and  civilians  of  the  allied  nations 
needed  food;  the  United  States  was  the  only  source  of  that  supply. 
Joining  the  queue  of  needy  Europeans  were  many  thousands  of  refugees. 
American  farmers  recognized  this  swelling  market,  but,  in  frustration, 
could  not  seize  the  opportunity  by  their  own  efforts.  As  customary,  war 
arrived  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

America  entered  the  Great  War  in  the  aftermath  of  two  years  of 
varying  decreases  in  agricultural  yields.^  American  farmers  hoped  that 
their  1917  harvest  would  increase.  Theirs  was  an  annual  hope,  in  peace 
and  in  wartime,  over  which  they  had  no  effective  control.  Still,  the  war 
required  even  more  food  than  normally  produced.  Thus,  war  planners 
decided  that  America  would  supply  it.  A special  wartime  slogan  pro- 
claimed their  decision:  "Food  Will  Win  the  War." 

Even  Potomac  bureaucrats  knew  that  slogans  would  not  provide  the 
enormous  quantities  of  meat  and  grain  that  the  war  surely  would 
consume.  Consequently,  the  new  emergency  U.S  Food  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  initiated  several  major  pro- 
grams. Although  the  growing  seasons  could  not  be  controlled  from  the 
nation's  capital  city,  farmers  at  least  could  cultivate  more  cropland,  and 
thereby,  the  agricultural  yield  could  increase.  Farmers  across  the  nation 
plowed  more  grassland  and  planted  additional  acres.  Other  actions 
followed.  With  the  ranks  of  military  aged  men  depleted,  many  school 
boys  were  released  from  school  to  help  farmers  harvest  crops.  Thus,  the 
new  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  created  and  directed  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor.  Other  efforts,  including  camps  for  use 
by  city  boys  who  worked  on  farms,  were  originated  and  conducted  by 
some  states'  Departments  of  Education.^  Additionally,  the  U.S.  Food 
Administration,  initiated  a number  of  measures.  For  example,  with  the 
assistance  of  school  children,  it  sought  pledges  from  the  nation's  citizens 
to  conserve  food  by  eating  less  and  to  save  fat  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.  As  the  war  dragged  on,  this  agency  encouraged  Americans 
to  enjoy  meatless  and  wheatless  days  as  measures  to  conserve  food.^ 

Soon  after  the  US  entered  the  war,  the  independent,  voluntary  National 
War  Garden  Commission  began  to  advocate  expansion  of  home  gardens 
across  the  nation.  An  immediate  success,  it  claimed  at  the  end  of  1917 
that  gardeners  of  3 1/2  million  home  gardens  had  produced  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  valued  at  $350  million.^  Food  production  remained 
a high  priority  throughout  the  war. 
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The  U.S.  School  Garden  Army:  Children  Garden 
Soldiers  to  Produce  Food 

By  the  Spring  of  1918,  a year  into  the  war,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion belatedly  announced  its  contribution  to  increased  food  production. 
It  appealed  to  every  public  school  in  the  nation  to  organize  local  units  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army  and  to  enlist  school  children  as 
USSGA  soldiers.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  eligible  for  enlistments.  This 
new  organization  built  on  the  foundation  of  a quarter  century  of  school 
gardening  in  many  of  America's  city  schools.  In  fact,  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  first  growing  season  of  the  war,  488  city  school  systems 
supervised  355,715  children  in  school-directed  home  gardening  projects 
and  278  city  systems  involved  29,308  children  in  school  gardens.^  The 
School  Garden  Army  swiftly  expanded  interest  in  school  gardening 
throughout  the  nation.®  Children's  gardening  would  "kick  the  Kaiser." 

This  special  wartime  emphasis  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  signaled  a 
sharp  departure  from  its  usual  activities  of  gathering  information  and 
compiling  statistics  about  American  education.  The  Bureau's  ordinary 
routines  and  lack  of  references  contributed  to  the  slowness  with  which  it 
responded  to  the  national  need  for  food.  Otherwise,  it  might  have 
responded  earlier.  Commissioner  of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton,  for 
example,  had  long  supported  school  gardening.^  Additionally,  the 
Bureau  had  operated  a Division  of  School  and  Home  Gardening  since  its 
congressional  authorization  in  1915.“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau 
had  no  funds  to  launch  an  activist  program  until  President  Wilson 
allocated  $50,000  from  the  national  defense  budget  to  support  school 
gardening.” 

On  February  25, 1918,  President  Wilson  wrote  Secretary  of  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  to  announce  his  public  support  for  the  establishment  of 
the  School  Garden  Army.  Wilson  hoped  that  every  school  would  enlist 
a "regiment"  of  children  gardeners.”  Subsequently,  President  Wilson 
also  became  the  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  the  new  garden  army  of 
school  children.” 

The  U.S.  School  Garden  Army  enjoyed  immediate  and  widespread 
success.  Within  six  months,  it  claimed  a membership  of  one  and  a half 
million  garden  soldiers.  It  drew  recruits  from  schools  in  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  across  the  entire  nation,  from  all  forty-eight  states  and  from 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well.  Indeed,  historian  Edward  A.  Krug  noted  that  the 
School  Garden  Army  was  "one  of  the  most  widely  applauded  practical 
activities  during  the  War."”  It  was  more  than  a practical  patriotic 
activity,  however.  Similar  to  the  National  School  Service  and  other 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Public  Information,”  the  School 
Garden  Army  represented  direct  federal  intrusion  into  the  conduct  of 
local  schools.  Its  widespread  popularity  in  the  nation's  schools  provided 
a wry  irony  to  the  general  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  military 
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training  units  in  high  schools  by  many  school  boards  and  administrators. 
Militaristic  units  of  young  garden  soldiers  simply  differed  from  older 
school  boy  cadets  drilling  with  and  firing  weapons  subsequent  to  their 
military  conscription.  Also,  in  the  U.S.'s  first  total  war  military  terminol- 
ogy was  acceptable  symbolism. 

The  avowed  purposes  of  the  U.S.  School  Garden  Army  included 
increased  food  production  and  the  education  of  town  and  city  children 
about  thrift,  patriotism,  service,  and  responsibility.  Less  trumpeted  but 
certainly  as  important,  the  use  of  school  children  to  influence  their 
parents  about  the  war's  meaning  was  another  major  purpose  of  the 
garden  army.^^  President  Wilson's  initial  allocation  was  expended 
during  the  first  six  months  of  USSGA  operations.  Subsequently,  Wilson 
shifted  $200,000  for  the  garden  army's  next  ten  months  of  work.^^ 

To  direct  the  School  Garden  Army's  operations.  Commissioner 
Claxton  appointed  J.H.  Francis,  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Francis  subsequently 
divided  the  nation  into  five  regions,  each  led  by  a director,  and  fifteen 
sub-regional  areas  headed  by  assistant  directors.^®  The  School  Garden 
Army  issued  a manual  and  dozens  of  gardening  leaflets  by  the  Septem- 
ber beginning  of  the  school  year,^^  and  encouraged  gardening  in  schools 
through  a variety  of  means.  For  example.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane 
sought  support  for  the  USSGA  from  individual  directors  of  state  councils 
of  defense,  particularly  influential  if  coercive  groups. Francis,  Claxton, 
Lane  and  other  officials  clearly  expected  the  School  Garden  Army  to 
succeed. 

With  its  leaders  likely  believing  that  an  elaborate  organization  might 
burden  its  operations,  the  School  Garden  Army  adopted  a simple 
structure  for  its  local  units. The  basic  unit  of  organization  was  a 
company  of  no  more,  and  commonly  fewer  than,  150  children  above  the 
third  grade  supervised  by  a teacher.  Individual  schools  could  have 
several  companies.  A captain,  assisted  by  a first  and  a second  lieutenant, 
officered  each  company.  All  other  pupils  in  the  unit  were  privates.^^ 
Local  boards  of  education  bore  the  expenses  of  School  Garden  Army 
units  except  for  nominal  costs  likely  donated  by  parents.  Federal  funds 
paid  only  for  national  administrative  and  operational  expenses.  This 
federal  failure  financially  to  support  a national  program  clearly  fore- 
shadowed late  twentieth  century  federal  forays  into  education. 

The  School  Garden  Army's  martial  trappings,  however,  were  provided 
from  federal  funds.  All  garden  soldiers  received  insignia  of  their  ranks 
to  wear  on  their  shirts  or  blouses.  Privates  wore  a bronze  service  bar  on 
which  "U.S.S.G."  was  stamped.  Officers  wore  a similar  bronze  bar,  but 
with  distinctive  stars  rather  than  the  initials.  Bars  for  second  lieutenant 
had  one  st^r  in-  the  border;  bars  for  first  lieutenants  had  two  stars,  and 
those  of  captains  had  three  stars. Insignia  proved  popular  with  chil- 
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dren.  A Chicago  garden  director  requested  20,000  insignia  bars  "at  a 
very  early  date  ...  as  the  bars  will  do  a great  deal  to  stimulate  the 
interest  in  caring  for  and  maintaining  our  school  gardens. The  Bureau 
of  Education  also  provided  each  "enlisted  soldier"  with  a free  School 
Garden  Army  flag  on  request.  It  was  white  on  a red  background  with 
the  Army's  symbol,  a crossed  hoe  and  rake  with  the  letters,  U S S To 
assist  local  schools  in  their  recruitment  of  garden  soldiers  in  the  Fall  of 
1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  provided  free  of  charge  a 16  1/2"  x 23" 
poster  that  portrayed  Uncle  Sam  playing  a pipe  and  followed  by  chil- 
dren carrying  hoe,  rake,  shovel,  and  trowel  and  planting  seeds  with  the 
slogan  emblazoned,  "Follow  the  Pied  Piper.  Join  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army."^^  Garden  soldiers  could  sing  special  lyrics  composed  by 
Joe  Lee  Davis,  an  SGA  gardener  in  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Junior  High 
School,  to  the  time  of  Irving  Berlin's  popular  "Over  There." 

Johnnie,  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe; 

Mary  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row; 

Down  to  business,  boys  and  girls. 

Learn  to  know  the  farmer's  joys. 

Uncle  Sam's  in  need,  pull  the  weed,  plant  the  seed. 

While  the  sunbeam's  lurk,  do  not  shirk,  get  to  work. 

All  the  lads  must  spade  the  ground 
All  the  girls  must  hustle  round 
Over  there,  over  there; 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there. 

That  the  lads  are  hoeing,  the  lads  are  hoeing 
The  girls  are  sowing  everywhere. 

Each  a garden  to  prepare. 

Do  your  bit  so  that  we  all  can  share 

With  the  boys,  with  the  boys,  the  brave  boys 

Who  will  not  come  back  'till  its  over,  over  there.^^ 

School  children  easily  were  enlisted  into  School  Army  service.  How- 
ever, the  recruitment  of  teachers  to  work  with  the  school  gardeners, 
especially  during  the  summer,  proved  difficult.  Most  teachers  were 
considered  unprepared  to  teach  gardening  or  to  supervise  children 
gardeners  even  though  the  nation  continued  to  be  mainly  rural.  A 
majority  of  city  teachers  may  not  have  had  childhood  agricultural 
experience.  Also,  the  era  emphasized  a new  academic  professionalism 
which  required  formal  courses  as  preparation.^®  School  Garden  Army 
Director  Francis  and  other  Bureau  of  Education  officials,  therefore, 
encouraged  the  development  of  special  summer  courses  for  teachers  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges.  Commissioner  Claxton  reported  that  50,000 
teachers  received  instruction  in  gardening  through  SGA  garden  leaflets. 
In  unreported  circumstances,  many  thousands  of  teachers  participated  in 
garden  army  activities 
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The  School  Garden  Army  enrolled  units  mainly  in  city  schools.  This 
development  effectively  ignored  rural  schools,  but  it  occurred  less  by 
design  than  by  circumstance.  Gardening  had  been  a feature  in  many 
American  pre-war  city  schools.  Its  expansion  capitalized  on  that  experi- 
ence. Commissioner  Claxton's  plan  to  foster  gardening  in  all  the  nation's 
schools,  however,  encountered  strident  opposition  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  D.  F.  Houston,  and  many  state  agricultural  extension 
agents.  This  inter-agency  territorial  squabble,  in  retrospect,  epitomized 
the  pettiness  that  appears  to  flourish  in  government  bureaucracy,  even 
during  wartime.  Secretary  Houston  insisted  that  Claxton's  move  tres- 
passed on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  efforts  for  several  years  to 
establish  agricultural  club  programs  in  the  nation's  schools.  Nebraska's 
state  director  of  agricultural  extension,  for  example,  protested  the  Bureau 
of  Education's  invasion  of  his  programmatic  territory;  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  named  to  direct  Nebraska's  School  Garden  Army  operations. 
The  conflict  amongst  Washington,  D.C,  bureaucrats  was  less  easily 
resolved.  For  some  eight  months,  Claxton's  and  Houston's  representa- 
tives negotiated  until  their  agreement  was  announced  on  November  13, 
1917,  two  days  after  the  Armistice.  The  agreement  only  recognized  the 
current  reality.  The  Bureau  agreed  to  limit  its  school  gardening  efforts  to 
schools  in  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
promised  to  concentrate  its  attention  to  rural  children  and  youth.  The 
agreement  notwithstanding,  the  conflict  continued  until  Claxton's  School 
Garden  Army  disappeared  the  following  year.^ 

National  policy  makers'  disagreements  had  little  effect,  however,  on 
local  SGA  activities.  Productivity  of  SGA  child  gardeners  in  the  1918 
season  reached  high  levels.  Reports  from  schools  in  several  towns  and 
cities  illustrate  the  work  of  the  nation's  garden  soldiers.  In  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  3,500  SGA  gardeners  cultivated  15  acres  of  small  plots. 
Every  Richmond,  Indiana,  school  child  had  productive  gardens.  In  New 
York  city,  gardens  carried  the  name  of  a soldier  serving  in  France.  In  one 
week  in  July  1918,  sales  of  produce  from  these  gardens  totaled  $686.59. 
An  eight  year  old  Batesville,  Mississippi,  SGA  boy  cultivated  a 61'  x 33 
1/2'  garden  that  yielded  food  for  his  family  of  four  and  he  sold  surplus 
vegetables  for  a $22  profit.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  companies  enlisted 
696  garden  soldiers.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  13,500  children  tended  plots 
totaling  227  acres  with  a season's  yield  estimated  at  $30,000.  In  Boston, 
2,500  garden  soldiers  cultivated  20  acres  in  the  city's  Franklin  Park. 
Cincinnati  SGA  companies  enrolled  18,000  children  and  the  Board  of 
Education  provided  street-car  tickets  to  boys  and  girls  "in  the  congested 
sections  of  the  city"  to  travel  to  and  return  from  their  suburban  gardens. 
In  Columbus,  Ohio,  SGA  Director  Francis'  former  school  system,  5,949 
school  children  completed  their  garden  season  with  a production  valued 
at  $43,043.65.  In  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  1,092  Negro  and  white 
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girls  and  boys  cultivated  113  acres  of  gardens.  Every  school  in  Austin, 
Texas  had  SGA  companies;  each  elementary  school  had  ten  companies 
with  each  captained  by  five  girls  and  five  boys.  The  SGA  garden  soldiers 
cultivated  an  impressive  number  of  acres  and  their  work  produced 
abundant  foodstuffs.^^  Many  of  the  claims,  however,  surely  were 
excessive.  Thousands  of  gardens  failed  and  many  children  were  credited 
for  work  conducted  by  adults.  Criticism  of  the  School  Garden  Army, 
even  by  distinguished  individuals  liked  Harvard's  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  went  mainly  unreported. 

Another  largely  obscured  element  of  SGA  operations  involved  Negro 
elementary  school  children.  Work  of  these  garden  soldiers  was  rarely 
reported.  Attention  to  the  activities  of  the  Greensboro  and  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  Negro  child  gardeners  clearly  was  a notable  exception.^^ 
Julius  Rosenwald  personally  pledged  $10,000  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
salaries  of  many  Negro  garden  teachers  in  unnumbered  Southern  cities 
during  the  1918  gardening  season.^^  Sadly,  consistent  with  other  conse- 
quences of  segregated  schools,  most  of  this  generous  gift  was  not 
touched;  only  a third  of  the  money  was  requested. 

The  School  Garden  Army's  enrollment  goal  for  the  1918-1919  school 
year  was  an  optimistic  five  million  school  children.  The  war's  conclusion 
surely  dampened  enthusiasm  for  the  Army  and  its  work.  Still,  by  May 
1919,  more  than  two  and  a half  million  garden  soldiers  enrolled,  half  the 
target  figure,  but  a very  large  number,  nevertheless.  The  School  Garden 
Army  moved  easily  into  peacetime.  Officials  continued  to  issue  publica- 
tions for  use  by  its  units.'^'’  The  Bureau,  through  School  Garden  Army 
officials,  distributed  more  than  4,500,000  leaflets  and  750,000  manuals  of 
lessons  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  claimed  40,361  teachers  in  36,558 
public  schools  and  3,803  parochial  schools  on  its  mailing  list.  Also,  the 
Bureau  made  motion  pictures  of  USSGA  special  programs  (e.g.,  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  Redlands,  California) 
as  well  as  of  gardening  instructions.  More  than  300,000  people  viewed 
the  films.'"’^  Although  Commissioner  Claxton  and  others  planned  for  the 
School  Garden  Army  to  continue,  it  soon  died.  Even  the  prospect  of 
receiving  a small  savings  bank  constructed  from  a hand  grenade  casing, 
a "weapon  of  peace,"  did  not  attract  increased  Garden  Army  enlistment. 
Without  fanfare,  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army  simply  disap- 
peared in  the  Fall,  1919.  The  Bureau  of  Education  had  no  funds  to 
support  it,  to  be  sure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war's  patriotic  metaphors 
and  military  organization  simply  ill-suited  a nation  turned  away  from 
war  toward  normalcy.  The  Bureau  continued  to  encourage  school 
gardening,  nevertheless,  by  other  and  less  expensive  means. 

The  School  Garden  Army  constituted  the  federal  government's 
principal  effort  to  foster  children's  wartime  gardening.  However,  two 
additional  developments  merit  acknowledgment.  First,  a number  of 
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school  systems  actively  promoted  gardening  by  local  school  children, 
but  may  not  have  organized  them  into  USSGA  units.  For  example, 
Superintendent  Jesse  Newlon  recognized  the  contribution  of  school 
gardening  among  the  rich  details  of  wartime  activities  in  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  schools.  Uncharacteristically,  he  may  have  overlooked  the 
School  Garden  Army  program.  On  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  advisory 
War  Work  Committee  may  have  screened  out  Commissioner  Claxton's 
appeal.  At  any  rate,  his  end-of-war  report  failed  even  to  mention  the 
School  Garden  Army.^® 

Second,  many  children  who  attended  small,  rural  schools  participated 
in  food  production  activities  as  members  of  the  "Junior  Soldiers  of  the 
Soil  Army."  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  publisher  of  Success- 
ful Farming,  formed  this  organization  of  rural  children  in  January,  1918. 
Through  it,  he  sought  to  support  the  fledgling  club  program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  more  actively  to  involve  rural  boys  and 
girls  in  increased  food  production  efforts  during  the  war.  Meredith,  the 
Soil  Army's  commander-in-chief  and  a post-war  US  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (1920-21),  aggressively  promoted  the  organization  through  his 
magazine  that  reached  thousands  of  Midwestern  farm  families.  He 
enlisted  individual  "soldiers"  as  well  as  groups  of  "soldiers"  organized  as 
squads.  Meredith  also  established  a $250,000  fund  from  which  he  loaned 
children  small  amounts  of  money  for  their  projects  (e.g.,  pigs,  poultry, 
seed)  with  no  security  and  at  six  percent  interest.  He  championed  their 
success  through  laudatory  reports  in  a special  Successful  Farming  supple- 
ment, Junior  Soldiers  of  the  Soil,  initially  published  in  January,  1919.  He 
also  advocated  membership  in  the  Junior  Soldiers  of  the  Soil  Army  in  his 
Rural  Schools  Bulletin,  distributed  free  of  charge  to  rural  school  teachers 
from  September,  1918  through  August,  1919.  More  than  50,000  children 
enlisted  as  soil  soldiers  in  Meredith's  army,  and  some  of  their  leadership 
and  direction  came  from  teachers  in  rural  schools.  Meredith's  Soil  Army 
program,  consistent  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  position, 
completely  ignored  the  Bureau  of  Education's  School  Garden  Army 
activities.  By  the  Fall,  1919,  Meredith  disbanded  the  Junior  Soldiers  of 
the  Soil  Army  but  continued  his  vigorous  support  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  boys'  and  girls'  club  program,  later  to  become  the  4-H  Club 
movement. 

Wartime  School  Gardening  and  Mobilization:  Contributions  to 
Altered  Educational  Purpose 

In  retrospect,  American  school  children  contributed  impressively  to 
increased  food  production  during  the  first  world  war.  The  attempted 
militarization  for  gardening  was  mainly  symbolic.  It  sought  a patriotic 
link  only  with  one  childhood  activity  and  was  benign  if  not  a little 
pretentious.  The  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  however,  offered  a 
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new  vision  for  schools  of  the  nation.  First  of  all,  it  was  a tardy  response 
for  city  school  children  to  a pressing  national  concern  for  food  produc- 
tion. Most  importantly,  however,  it  was  a federal  intrusion  into  local 
schools.  As  such,  the  School  Garden  Army  contributed  to  the  beginning 
of  a shift  in  the  purpose  of  American  public  schooling.  With  President 
Wilson's  direct  assistance  and  an  even  implicitly  altered  purpose. 
Commissioner  Claxton's  Bureau  of  Education  rapidly  changed,  at  least 
for  wartime  school  gardening,  into  an  activist  federal  agency. 

This  altered  role  lay  unrecognized  at  the  time.  During  the  war,  groups 
of  educators  (e.g..  National  Education  Association)  backed  increased 
federal  support  of  schools  and  a cabinet  level  department  of  education 
even  as  they  opposed  federal  control  of  the  nation's  schools.  They  failed 
to  recognize,  however,  that  the  Bureau's  activism  in  wartime  school 
gardening  amounted  to  federal  intrusion  into  local  schools.  Apparently, 
few  school  officials  noted  the  Bureau  announcement  in  School  Life  that 
explicitly  asserted  the  School  Garden  Army's  purpose  to  be  "to  national- 
ize and  unify"  school  gardening.^^  During  the  war,  this  federal  garden- 
ing activity  generally  was  recognized  as  a benign  means  by  which  the 
war  might  be  brought  into  the  schools.  This  "experiment  in  working  out 
the  relation  of  education  to  war'""^  constituted  one  of  several  largely  silent 
and  forgotten  precursors  to  an  increasingly  obvious  change  in  the 
purpose  for  American  schooling. 
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Normal  School: 
Histoty 
and  Issues 


Kathleen  Murphey 
Indiana  University- 
Purdue  University  Fort  Wayne 


he  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School,  the  oldest  teacher  training 
institution  in  Indiana,  had  a growing  student  population,  an 
excellent  reputation,  and  an  expanding  curriculum  in  1921 
when  its  budget  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  eliminated 
from  that  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Schools.  This  paper 
explores  the  history  of  this  Normal  school,  from  its  inception  through  its 
termination,  and  particularly  considers  factors  which  led  to  its  demise. 

Following  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  Fort  Wayne  hired  a young,  ambi- 
tious educator  to  oversee  and  give  direction  to  its  quickly  expanding 
public  school  system,  a system  that  had  suffered  a lack  of  leadership 
and  funding  during  the  Civil  War,  like  school  systems  throughout  the 
country.  At  age  twenty-six.  Superintendent  James  H.  Smart,  a New 
Englander,  brought  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Schools  an  organizational 
zeal  and  talent  that  transformed  them  during  his  ten  years  of  service.^ 
The  new  superintendent  energetically  took  on  all  aspects  of  the  public 
school  system,  which  consisted  of  ten  rooms  designed  to  accommodate 
634  students,  but  actually  served  1,245  students.^  With  the  approval  of 
the  school  Trustees,  Superintendent  Smart  built  several  elementary 
schools,  as  well  as  a high  school.  He  expanded  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum to  include  math  and  science,  purchased  lab  equipment  for  science 
classes,  improved  the  examination  system,  increased  attendance,  re- 
duced the  number  of  grades  from  twenty-eight  to  fourteen,  and  collected 
statistics  on  all  aspects  of  the  system.^ 

In  1867  Smart  established  the  Fort  Wayne  Training  School,  the  first 
Normal  school  in  Indiana,  predating  even  what  came  to  be  Indiana's  two 
largest  state  normal  schools,  now  Ball  State  University  in  Muncie  and 
Indiana  State  University  in  Terra  Haute.  The  previous  year  Superinten- 
dent Smart  had  noted  that  Fort  Wayne's  High  School  had  "suffered  the 
loss  of  its  best  pupils,  from  the  lower  classes,  who  have  been  called  away 
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as  teachers  in  surrounding  towns."^  Thirteen  such  pupils  had  been  lost  in 
this  way;  Smart  had  been  unable  to  fill  an  additional  twelve  requests  for 
teachers.  To  Smart  this  indicated  the  good  reputation  of  the  high  school, 
but  he  hoped  the  students  would  return.®  Under  such  conditions,  a 
Normal  school  course  in  the  high  school  would  retain  high  school 
students  longer,  as  well  as  better  train  more  teachers  for  the  greater  Fort 
Wayne  area. 

The  new  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  based  its  curriculum  on  Johann 
Fleinrich  Pestalozzi's  method  of  Object  Teaching.  The  first  principal  of 
the  new  Training  School,  Miss  Mary  FI.  Swan,  and  the  supervisor  of  the 
practice  school.  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  both  graduated  from  the  Os- 
wego State  Normal  and  Training  School  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
was  a center  for  teaching  the  then  new  educational  ideas  and  practices  of 
Swiss  educator,  Pestalozzi.  In  her  report  to  the  Superintendent,  Principal 
Swan  echoed  the  Superintendent's  concern  for  hiring  well  trained 
teachers,  especially  for  the  primary  schools.  She,  like  he,  hoped  for  the 
Training  School's  expansion,  so  it  could  train  teachers  for  a larger 
geographic  area  than  Fort  Wayne.® 

After  the  Training  School's  first  year  of  operation,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  proudly  proclaimed  it  successful,  as  well  as  cost 
efficient.^  The  Training  School,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  High  School,  and  serving  between  six  and  twelve  students  a 
year,®  offered  a one  year  course,  which  usually  followed  a student's  high 
school  graduation.^  The  School  had  two  departments,  the  training 
department  and  the  practicing  department.  In  the  training  department 
students  learned  the  newest  methods;  in  the  practicing  department 
students,  referred  to  as  pupil  teachers,  practiced  the  methods  in  actual 
classrooms.  Half  of  the  Training  School  students  studied  methods  in  the 
training  room  for  a month,  while  the  other  half  practiced  teaching  under 
a critic  teacher  in  one  of  the  four  classrooms.  At  the  end  of  each  month, 
the  divisions  switched  places.  The  year  course  consisted  of  a total  of  four 
months  of  methods  and  four  months  of  pupil  teaching.*® 

The  Training  School  continued  in  operation  for  nineteen  years,  until 
1886,  training  teachers  for  work  in  the  primary  grades.  For  a brief  period 
during  those  years,  from  1877-79,  the  school  also  trained  teachers  for  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  school  grades.  Most  graduates  were  hired  to 
teach  in  Fort  Wayne;  many  eventually  became  elementary  school  princi- 
pals or  critic  teachers  for  the  Training  School.** 

In  1886,  the  Training  School  ceased  operations  for  a period  of  eleven 
years,  but  it  was  reopened  in  1897  by  another  ambitious,  young  superin- 
tendent, Justin  N.  Study. *^Study  had  indicated,  prior  to  his  appointment, 
and  as  a condition  of  it,  that  he  intended  to  reopen  the  training  school.  In 
fact,  since  many  high  school  graduates  without  teacher  training  had  been 
hired  as  teachers  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools  since  the  closing  of  the 
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original  Training  School  in  1886,  Study  also  hired  a Primary  Supervisor 
to  observe  and  give  in-service  training  to  teachers  already  hired.  In 
addition,  he  required  all  teachers  to  improve  their  teaching  skills  by 
participating  in  Reading  Circles,  initiated  and  run  by  teachers. 

The  Primary  Supervisors,  like  the  Principals  of  the  past  and  the  soon 
to  be  reopened  Training  School,  had  extensive  background  at  Normal 
schools,  which  would  allow  them  to  keep  the  primary  teachers  abreast  of 
the  newest  methods  of  teaching.  The  first  Primary  Supervisor,  Miss 
Annie  Klingensmith,  hired  in  1899,  was  a graduate  of  both  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Oswego  Normal 
School  in  New  York,  and  had  experience  teaching  in  Normal  schools. 
Miss  Gail  Calmerton  replaced  Klingensmith  in  1905,  and  served  in  that 
position  until  1923.  Caknerton,  a graduate  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  State 
Normal  School  and  also  Chicago  University,  with  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University,  had  taught  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  and 
worked  as  a supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  primary  education  at  a 
Normal  school  before  coming  to  Fort  Wayne. 

When  the  Training  School  was  reopened  in  1897  it  was  housed  in  the 
newly  built  Lakeside  School,  a primary  school,  and  was  referred  to  as  the 
Lakeside  Training  School,  or  the  Lakeside  Normal  School.  In  1900  the 
course  was  increased  to  one  and  a half  years,  and  in  1910  to  two  years.  In 
1907  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School.^^ 

Superintendent  Study,  like  Superintendent  Smart,  served  in  Fort 
Wayne  for  many  years. Study,  like  Smart,  was  aware  of  the  newest 
trends  in  education,  for  he,  too,  was  active  in  professional  organizations. 
He,  as  well,  chose  women  directors  of  the  Training  School  who,  like  the 
Primary  Supervisor,  had  training  as  well  as  previous  teaching  experience 
in  Normal  ^hools,  women  who  could  bring  the  "New  Education"  to  Fort 
Wayne. 

Jesse  B.  Montgomery,  the  first  Principal  of  the  reopened  Training 
School,  was  a graduate  of  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  She  had  been 
employed  as  a critic  teacher  at  Michigan  State  Normal  at  the  time  of  her 
hiring.  Montgomery  led  the  School  successfully  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  it  expanded  from  a one  to  a one  and  a half  year  course  of 
study. 

The  year  and  a half  course  of  study  adopted  in  1900  included  History 
of  Education,  Psychology,  Methods,  Child  Study,  and  Practice  Teaching. 
Students  took  courses  in  a fixed  sequence  during  the  first  two  semesters. 
In  the  second  semester  students  presented  trial  lessons  to  a class  of 
pupils  while  their  Normal  school  classmates  and  teachers  watched  and 
criticized  them.  In  the  third  semester  students  practice  taught  in  different 
grades  for  periods  of  five  weeks  at  a time.  The  students  taught  on 
Tuesday  through  Thursday,  observing  the  regular  classroom  teachers  on 
Monday  and  for  a time  on  Friday.  Students  discussed  their  work  with 
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the  critic  teacher  afterwards  and,  then,  met  with  the  other  practice 
teachers  for  a weekly  seminar. During  all  three  semesters  students  met 
once  a week  for  drawing,  reading,  physical  culture,  and  music. 

In  1902  Miss  Flora  Wilber  became  Principal  of  the  Training  School  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  school  closed  in  1921.  Wilber  had 
graduated  from  the  State  Normal  College  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  but  had 
also  attended  Oswego  Normal  College  in  New  York,  and  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Clark  Universities.  Before  coming  to  Fort  Wayne,  she 
was  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School  in  Moline,  Illinois.  During  the 
course  of  her  tenure  as  Principal  of  the  Training  School  in  Fort  Wayne 
she  earned  two  Masters  degrees  at  Columbia  University;  she  also  studied 
at  Jena  and  Berlin  Universities  in  Germany. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Wilber's  principalship,  the  one  and  a half 
year  course  of  study  changed  only  slightly  by  adding  Manual  Training 
for  two  periods  a week  throughout  the  course  of  study,  and  Nature 
Study  and  Penmanship  one  period  a week  for  two  of  the  three  semesters. 
Practice  teaching  in  the  third  semester  consisted  of  ten  week  experiences 
in  different  grades,  with  the  pupil  teachers  giving  lessons  on  Monday 
through  Wednesday,  and  observing  on  Thursday.^^ 

In  1910  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School  increased  its  course  of  study  to 
two  years,  or  four  semesters  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a minimum  of 
one  year  in  residence.  Students  could  also  apply  course  credit  taken  at 
the  school  toward  a degree  at  a university.  The  two  year  curriculum 
included  practice  teaching,  now  called  Practice,  Observation,  and 
Educational  Conferences,  which  was  required  for  four  hours  a week  in 
the  second  semester  and  ten  hours  a week  in  the  third  semester.  The 
students  progressed  during  the  second  and  third  semesters  from  teach- 
ing individual  pupils  to  groups  of  pupils  to  whole  classrooms.  The 
Normal  students  studied  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Mathematics,  Geography,  Contemporary  History,  Sociology,  and 
Hygiene.  The  professional  education  sequence  no  longer  included 
educational  history  as  a separate  course,  but  offered  a course  in  the 
development  of  public  school  systems,  as  well  as  one  on  "tests  and 


The  "culture”  of  the  school  had  also  developed  over  time.  The  school's 
basketball  team  competed  with  the  High  School's.  The  annual  Flower 
Festival,  initiated  in  1910  and  popular  at  other  Normal  schools  hosted 
the  public  in  an  afternoon  of  song,  drama,  and  dance  in  a nearby  park. 
During  the  120th  birthday  celebration  of  the  city  in  1914,  students  put  on 
a special  historical  pageant  in  the  city's  honor.  During  World  War  I the 
school  was  actively  engaged  in  War  related  support  activities.^^ 

The  nineteen  teens  was  generally  a time  of  increased  visibility  for  Fort 
Wayne's  teachers.  In  1915  the  city's  teachers'  organization  successfully 
lobbied  the  state  for  a pension  fund.  May  A.  Griffith,  a graduate  of  the 
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Fort  Wayne  Training  School  and  later  a teacher  and  elementary  school 
principal  in  Fort  Wayne,  had  been  a leader  in  that  effort.^‘‘In  1919  Fort 
Wayne's  teachers,  like  many  teachers  across  the  country,  actively  and 
successfully  obtained  a salary  increase  to  make  up  for  pay  losses  during 
World  War  I.  The  spokes  persons  for  the  teachers  were  often  experienced 
teachers  and  former  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School  graduates,  many  of 
whom  later  became  principals  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Fort  Wayne  teachers  were  not  just  finding  their  voices  on  a local  level 
at  this  time.  In  1919  the  National  Education  Association  voted  to  initiate 
the  Department  of  Classroom  teachers,  giving  teachers'  representatives 
the  power  collectively  to  establish  policy.  Fort  Wayne's  teachers  were 
active  in  the  political  action  behind  that  vote,  and  the  Fort  Wayne 
Teachers  Association,  led  by  several  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School  gradu- 
ates, was  selected  as  one  of  the  first  working  units  of  the  reorganized 
National  Education  Association.^^ 

At  the  state  level,  legislators  were  revising,  upgrading,  and  streamlin- 
ing the  administration  and  organization  of  professional  training  for 
teachers  in  the  post  World  War  I era.  These  changes,  codified  in 
Indiana's  Vesey  Bill  of  1919,  changed  the  accreditation  requirements  for 
Normal  schools  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  small  schools  and 
easier  for  large  schools  to  certify  teachers,  giving  the  state  closer  control 
of  the  fewer  remaining  teacher  training  programs. 

Fort  Wayne's  Normal  School  had  fared  well  with  the  new  law  in  spite 
of  the  school's  small  size.  Its  rigorous  program  with  many  and  well 
integrated  field  experiences  had  been  highly  praised  by  the  state  super- 
visor of  teacher  training,  Oscar  H.  Williams,  in  June  of  1920.  He  claimed 
the  school  presented  "a  rare  opportunity  for  both  sound  academic  and 
specific  professional  training  of  teachers."  He  found  the  "thoroughness  of 
the  practical  work"  of  student  teachers  to  be  "unexcelled,"  therefore 
recommending  that  the  school's  "splendid  work"  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  graduating  high  school  seniors  by  every  means  possible.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd  from  the  University  of  Chicago  stated  that  "graduates  in 
high  standing"  from  Fort  Wayne's  Normal  School  would  be  granted  two 
years  college  credit  if  they  transferred  to  the  University. 

During  this  time  Fort  Wayne's  elementary  and  secondary  school  age 
population  was  growing.  Construction  was  soon  to  begin  on  the  city's 
second  high  school,  which  was  the  first  of  many  new  schools  constructed 
during  the  twenties  as  postwar  prosperity  and  an  industrial  boom 
attracted  people  to  Fort  Wayne.^* 

As  the  city  grew,  increasingly  bitter  political  battles  erupted  among 
the  three  appointed  School  Board  members,  which  prompted  constant 
cries  by  citizens  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  schools.  Board  members  were 
alleged  to  be  pawns  of  the  local  Democratic  and  Republican  party 
machines.  This  fear  was  allayed  somewhat,  though  the  political  squab- 
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bling  continued,  when  the  state  approved  the  expansion  of  the  School 
Board  to  seven  members  in  1921.^^ 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  the  Normal  school  held  its  first  summer 
session.  In  the  fall  of  1920,  the  school  began  its  42nd  term  with  an 
expected  record  enrollment  of  students.  In  the  spring  of  1921,  the  Nor- 
mal school  opened  a midyear  class,  so  that  February  high  school  gradu- 
ates could  begin  their  training  directly  following  graduation.  In  1921  the 
summer  session  offered  two  terms,  open  to  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced students.  The  summer  term  offered  work  for  all  courses  offered 
in  the  regular  term.  Also,  for  the  first  time  for  the  Normal  school,  men 
were  included  as  students  in  the  summer  school  session.^ 

In  early  Jime  of  1921,  the  Normal  school  held  its  eleventh  annual  and 
largest  ever  Flower  Festival  at  Lakeside  Park,  an  event  open  to  the  public 
and  featuring  community  dances  and  games,  as  well  as  student  led 
music,  drama,  and  a flower  queen  crowning  ritual.  The  42nd  Annual 
Commencement  was  held  the  following  week  for  the  seventeen  gradu- 
ates. On  the  evening  prior  to  the  graduation,  over  130  alumni  of  the 
Normal  school  were  banqueted  by  the  class  of  1921.  Many  of  the  city's 
public  school  administrators  also  attended.^' 

On  21  June  1921,  the  Normal  school  opened  its  summer  session  to  a 
record  seventy-five  students,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  students  over  the 
previous  year's  summer  session.  Both  men  and  women  from  Fort 
Wayne,  northeast  Indiana,  and  nearby  states  enrolled.^^ 

Then,  on  27  June  1921,  the  School  Board  annoimced  that  the  Normal 
school  would  be  abandoned  in  one  year.  The  present  class  would  be 
allowed  to  finish,  but  no  new  pupils  would  be  admitted  in  September. 
Superintendent  L.  C.  Ward  claimed  that  the  cost  of  educating  a Normal 
school  student,  $1500  each,  was  far  too  much  for  the  city;  that  the  money 
might  be  better  spent  on  hiring  teachers;  and  that  city  Normal  schools 
were  becoming  extinct  everywhere.^^ 

Normal  school  alumni  immediately  protested  the  school's  closing. 
They  organized  to  pressure  the  community  and  School  Board  members 
to  keep  the  school  open,  and  they  planned  to  raise  an  endowment  to 
achieve  this  end.  Alumni  claimed  that  the  training  cost  was  $300  per 
student,  not  $1500.  They  insisted  that  the  higher  figure  had  been  incor- 
rectly derived  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  school  was  too  expen- 
sive. Since  its  beginnings  in  1867,  the  school  had  graduated  447  persons, 
174  in  its  first  nineteen  years  and  the  rest  up  through  1921.  All  but  one 
graduate  taught  school  an  average  of  seven  to  eight  years,  compared  to  a 
five  year  average  in  the  U.S.  at  that  time.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
Fort  Wayne's  teachers  in  1921  had  attended  the  Normal  school.  Thirteen 
graduates  of  the  school  had  become  principals  in  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools.  An  alumna  and  Fort  Wayne  teacher  made  the  case  for  the  school 
to  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  alumni  group  met  with  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce  and  other  groups  to  secure  signatures  on  a petition 
requesting  the  continuation  of  the  school.-''* 

As  with  most  school  issues,  Fort  Wayne's  newspapers  took  opposing 
points  of  view:  The  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  and  The  Fort  Wayne  Evening 
Press  favored  the  continuation  of  the  school  because  it  served  the  local 
population;  The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  took  the  side  of  the  School 
Board,  saying  it  was  a state,  not  a local  function,  to  provide  Normal 
school  training.-^-’’ 

The  School  Board  defended  its  move  by  claiming  the  school  was 
"unwarranted,  expensive  and  inefficient";  that  it  may  have  been  neces- 
sary in  the  past  when  low  salaries  could  not  attract  good  teachers  from 
outside  Fort  Wayne,  but  that  salaries  had  become  competitive;  that 
teachers  drawn  from  a larger  geographic  area  would  result  in  a more 
broad  minded  faculty;  that  training  young  persons  for  professions  was  a 
state  function,  and  that  citizens  already  paid  the  state  for  Normal  school 
training.  The  Board  further  argued  that  much  more  money  would  have 
to  be  spent  for  facilities  and  faculty  to  keep  up  with  state  standards. 

Also,  most  students  who  had  entered  the  city  Normal  school  in  the  past 
ten  years  "had  such  unsatisfactory  high  school  records  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  been  certified  for  entrance  into  any  college  or  Normal 
school  outside  the  state."-’^ 

Yet,  the  Board's  strongest  argument  remained  that  the  money  saved 
by  eliminating  the  Normal  school  would  buy  Fort  Wayne's  schools  "a 
finer  equipment  of  books,  maps  and  other  supplementary  material  than 
is  now  possessed  by  any  school  in  the  country,  with  enough  surplus  to 
pay  for  six  or  seven  teachers."  The  Board's  choice,  as  it  saw  it,  was 
whether  to  spend  its  money  "to  train  a favored  dozen  or  score  of  girls,  or 
whether  it  should  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the  11,000  school  children  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

The  alumni  group  continued  to  circulate  a petition  to  retain  the 
Normal  school.  The  group  publicly  presented  copies  of  statements  by 
Indiana's  Superintendent  of  Teacher  Training,  explaining  how  the 
Normal  school  had  readjusted  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments and  was  fully  accredited.  The  local  W.C.T.U.,  as  well  as  the 
Y.W.C.A.  protested  the  school's  closing.  Twenty-six  young  women  who 
were  to  have  been  admitted  as  students  in  the  fall  of  1921  petitioned  the 
School  Board  to  admit  them.-^^ 

The  controversy  ensued  throughout  the  1920-1921  school  year.'**’  In 
May  of  1922,  a committee  from  Fort  Wayne's  Common  Council  peti- 
tioned the  Board  to  rescind  its  motion  to  abandon  the  Normal  school.  In 
June  of  1922,  exactly  one  year  after  the  Board  had  announced  its  decision 
to  abandon  the  Normal  school,  the  Board  rejected  the  request  of  the 
Common  Council,  stating  that  it  was,  in  fact,  illegal  for  a school  corpora- 
tion to  devote  funds  "to  the  maintenance  of  other  than  the  Common 
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Schools."  According  to  the  Board,  a recent  ruling  by  the  state  attorney- 
general  had  finalized  the  matter 

The  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School  appeared  to  be  in  its  heyday  of 
development  when  it  was  suddenly  abandoned.  Throughout  its  long 
history  the  school  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  practicing  the  newest, 
most  Progressive  ideas  in  teacher  education,  practices  that  were  assured 
by  the  Normal  school  training  of  the  school's  principals,  and  city  school 
superintendents  active  in  the  network  of  professional  administrators 
who  believed  in  the  importance  of  trained  teachers.  Graduates  of  the 
school  served  the  schools  well  for  many  years,  often  in  leadership 
positions. 

Although  Fort  Wayne's  School  Board  abandoned  the  Fort  Wayne 
Normal  School,  present,  past,  and  future  students  supported  it  stead- 
fastly, as  did  Fort  Wayne's  Common  Coimcil,  W.C.T.U.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  school,  however,  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  changes  beyond  its 
control.  The  city  and  its  school  age  population  were  growing.  State  laws 
demanding  ever  higher  standards  for  teacher  training  and  certification 
were  driving  small  city  and  private  Normal  schools  to  their  limits.  School 
boards  were  changing  and,  as  in  Fort  Wayne,  growing.  Teachers  and 
future  teachers  were  losing  access  to  training  on  a local  level,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  gain  a collective  voice  over  their  conditions  of  work 
through  their  local,  state,  and  national  teacher  organizations.  Meanwhile, 
the  state  university  was  expanding  in  Fort  Wayne.  While  not  offering  a 
degree  or  even  teacher  certification,  lU  offered  a wide  variety  of  courses 
in  Fort  Wayne,  more  than  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School.  These  courses 
apparently  were  aimed  at  teachers  seeking  to  upgrade  their  licenses  or  to 
work  toward  degrees,  as  state  requirements  were  raised. 

Changing  patterns  of  control  over  education,  patterns  that  were  being 
negotiated  at  the  state  level  by  legislators  caused  the  elimination  of  many 
city  Normal  schools  at  this  time.  The  larger  state  imiversities  and/ or 
richer  private  universities  became  the  only  institutions  capable  of 
keeping  up  with  changing  state  certification  requirements.  Legislators 
trimmed  the  responsibilities  of  city  boards,  as  they  expanded  those  of  the 
state.  City  school  boards,  then,  could  redirect  funds  toward  the  K-12 
schools,  as  the  state's  institutions  of  higher  education  paid  an  increasing 
share  of  the  funding  for  training  teachers. 

Ultimately,  a issue  was  not  the  quality  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal 
School  education,  nor  the  school's  small  number  of  students.  Its  existence, 
reputation,  and  history  appear  to  have  been  casualties  to  the  process  of 
changing  economic  and  political  relationships.  It  is  to  these  forces, 
particularly  at  the  state  level,  that  we  should  direct  our  study  to  under- 
stand the  "whys"  of  changes  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  both 
during  the  era  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal  School  and  perhaps  today. 
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his  paper  will  document  the  pre-service  training  of  nineteenth- 
century  Ohio  school  teachers,  specifically  those  teachers 
trained  in  city  normal  schools.^  The  presentation  of  historical 
facts  will  be  limited  to  one  of  Ohio's  city  normal  schools,  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School.  Information  for  this  paper  was 
taken  from  a larger  study  and  will  relate  those  factors  which  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  the  city  normal  school,  admission  requirements,  and 
the  curriculum  and  training  experience  for  normal  school  students.  The 
role  of  public  school  officials,  public  school  board  members,  and  officials 
of  Western  Reserve  University  who  were  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School  will  also  be  chronicled. 


Factors  Influencing  the  Establishment  of  the  Cleveland  Normal 
Training  School 

Historian  Willard  Elsbree,  within  the  context  of  his  study,  recognized 
the  growth  of  city  normal  schools  in  urban  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
training  city  school  teachers.  Elsbree  attributed  this  growth,  which 
occurred  after  the  Civil  War,  to  the  rapid  population  expansion  experi- 
enced by  urban  areas  and  to  the  need  for  cities,  such  as  Cleveland,  to 
place  trained  teachers  in  their  city  public  schools.^  Aside  from  the  issue 
of  Cleveland's  population  growth,  the  Cleveland  school  system  was 
forced  to  consider  its  own  normal  school  due  to  a lack  of  state  supported 
normal  schools  in  nineteenth-century  Ohio  and  the  inability  for  the 
private  normal  schools  in  existence  to  produce  sufficient  numbers  of 
graduates  to  staff  the  Cleveland  city  schools.^ 

A third  consideration  influencing  the  establishment  of  a normal  school 
in  Cleveland  was  the  cultural  environment  of  Cleveland  and  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  urban  living  which  almost  necessitated  a teaching 
corps  qualified  to  deal  with  the  diversity  of  the  student  population. 
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Cleveland's  increasing  immigrant  population;  the  dilemma  of  dual 
income  homes  leaving  children  in  many  instances  to  their  own  devices; 
and  the  problems  of  health,  sanitation,  and  recreation  were  not  com- 
monly experienced  by  rural  school  teachers  or  graduates  of  a private 
normal  school  who  may  have  been  teaching  in  Cleveland.^  The  establish- 
ment of  a city  normal  school,  drawing  upon  Cleveland's  own  high  school 
graduates  to  train  and  staff  city  elementary  schools,  would  almost  insure 
a teaching  staff  cognizant  of  urban  life. 

Rules  for  Admission^  Course  Work,  and  Training  Experience  for 
Normal  School  Students 

The  Cleveland  Normal  School  opened  September  1874.  The  following 
rules  of  admission  were  published  in  August  of  that  same  year.®  First, 
the  prospective  student  must  have  graduated  from  a Cleveland  city  high 
school;  or  second,  hold  a certificate  from  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
City  Board  of  School  Examiners;  or  third  hold  a certificate  from  a County 
Board  of  School  Examiners,  with  at  least  one  school  year's  experience  in 
teaching.® 

Students  graduated  from  any  one  of  the  Cleveland  city  high  schools 
were  entitled  to  school  privileges  and  free  tuition  into  the  Normal 
School;  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  not  a graduate  of  a Cleve- 
land high  school  had  to  pay  a tuition  fee  of  twenty  dollars.  No  one 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  Normal  School.^ 

The  work  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  Training  School  was  divided  into 
two  separate  departments.  One  was  a theory  department  which  con- 
tained the  academic  or  review  studies  plus  the  professional  subject 
matter.  The  second  was  the  training  department  where  students  received 
their  practice  teaching.  The  course  of  study  taken  by  Normal  School 
students  for  the  1886/1887  school  year  was  as  follows.  First,  in  Profes- 
sional Studies,  the  courses  included  History  of  Education,  Mental 
Science,  Moral  Science,  and  School  Management.  Second,  in  Review 
Studies,  courses  were  Arithmetic,  English  Language,  Geography,  History 
of  North  America,  Physiology,  Reading,  and  Music  and  Penmanship. 
Third,  in  Practice,  the  curriculum  consisted  of  practice  in  presenting 
subjects  to  their  fellow-pupils  under  direction  of  the  principal,  practice  in 
the  Practice  Schools  under  direction  of  practice  teachers,  and  practice  as 
substitutes  in  primary  and  grammar  grades.® 

By  1890-1891,  the  academic  feature  of  the  Normal  School  had  largely 
been  eliminated,  and  the  subject  matter  now  taught  was  kept  in  the 
context  of  improving  instructional  abilities  in  order  to  prepare  for 
teaching.^  The  Normal  School  course,  originally  one  year,  was  extended 
to  two  years  in  1898.*® 

The  training  department  was  the  second  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Normal  Training  School  and  it  involved  the  practice  teaching  in  the 


training  schools.  Within  the  Normal  School's  first  year  of  operation  six 
classes  of  B,  C,  and  D primary  grades  were  used  as  practice  or  training 
schools."  The  stated  purpose  of  the  Training  Department,  at  this  time, 
was  to  furnish  Normal  School  students  with  all  of  the  following: 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  and  of 
control,  to  put  into  practice  what  they  had  learned  in 
theory,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  actual  work  and 
responsibility  of  the  calling  they  have  chosen,  to  demon- 
strate the  pupils  fitness  as  teachers,  and  to  allow  those 
persons  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assigning 
teachers  to  positions  in  our  schools,  to  know  where  they 
may  be  placed  with  greatest  profit  to  themselves  and  the 
schools." 

In  the  1874-1875  school  year,  prospective  Normal  School  teachers 
spent  four  to  five  weeks  in  the  training  school."  In  1885  the  Training 
Department  expanded  to  include  a Primary  practice  school  and  a Ger- 
man practice  school." 

By  the  1892-1893  school  year  the  number  of  grades  in  the  Training 
Department  included  the  first  five  grades  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools.  By  the  1894  school  year,  practice  teaching  for  Normal  School 
students  had  been  extended  five  to  ten  weeks  under  the  supervision  of  a 
critic  teacher,  and  when  possible,  these  students  acted  as  substitute 
teachers  in  the  city  elementary  schools." 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Education 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Education,  a summer  term  of  six  weeks 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Cleveland  Normal  School  and  Western  Reserve 
University  to  provide  training  for  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  schools  and 
suburbs,  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1915."  Although  President 
Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  had  explored  the  possibility  of 
the  Cleveland  public  schools  and  Western  Reserve  University  jointly 
training  teachers  as  early  as  1908,  no  such  institution  was  forthcoming 
until  state  law  regarding  teacher  training  and  certification  required  such 
a change." 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Education  was  formally  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  February  1, 1915.  This  six-week  session  was  to  be 
conducted  with  Western  Reserve  University  whereby  all  the  equipment 
and  educational  resources  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  Training  School  and 
part  of  the  equipment  and  educational  resources  of  the  University  were 
utilized  to  train  teachers  in  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  suburbs." 
The  course  offerings  for  the  school  in  its  first  summer  consisted  of 
professional  courses,  such  as  work  in  methods,  practice  teaching,  obser- 
vation, and  the  philosophical  and  social  aspects  of  education.  Also 
offered  were  the  academic  studies  provided  for  teacher  review."  These 
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courses  were  taught  by  faculty  from  the  University  and  Normal  School. 

In  the  fall  of  1920-1921,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  Western 
Reserve  University  expanded  the  work  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  to  include  the  granting  of  degrees— the  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  or  the  Master  of  Education  degree— to  those  students  who  had 
completed  prescribed  course  work  as  determined  by  the  two  institu- 
tions.^® By  the  1924  to  1925  school  year,  the  organization  and  course 
work  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  consisted  of  five  divisions: 
the  Junior  Teachers  College,  the  Senior  Teachers  College,  the  Observa- 
tion School,  the  Training  Schools,  and  the  Educational  Museum.  An 
explanation  of  each  division  follows: 

The  Observation  School  was  a regular  elementary  school  financed  in 
the  elementary  school  budget  but  located  in  a building  adjoining  that  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  It  provided  the  opportunity  for 
Junior  College  students  to  see  and  participate  in  the  work  of  elementary 
classes  under  practically  normal  conditions.  The  Educational  Museum 
provided  teachers  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  with  illustrative 
material  and  demonstration  lessons  adopted  to  classroom  use  in  all 
schools.  The  Training  Schools  were  for  the  students  in  the  Junior  Teach- 
ers College  who  spent  one  semester  in  practice  for  their  future  work.^' 

The  Junior  Teachers  College  also  known  as  the  Normal  School  Course 
was  a two-year  teacher  training  course,  extended  in  1926  to  a three-year 
teacher  training  course,  which  prepared  students  for  service  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools.^^  Students  who 
graduated  from  the  Junior  Teachers  College  were  immediately  offered 
positions  in  the  Cleveland  elementary  schools.  Upon  completion  of  their 
work  in  the  Junior  Teachers  College,  the  teacher  could  enter  the  Senior 
Teachers  College.  The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  could  be  taken  by  enrolling  in  the  extension  or  summer  work 
offered  by  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.^'^ 

The  Senior  Teachers  College  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  was 
created  in  the  summer  of  1920.  The  requirements  for  the  four-year 
degree  were  120  semester  hours  of  study.  The  University  would  accept 
ninety  of  these  hours  from  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  and  it 
would  provide  extension  and  summer  courses  to  complete  the  full 
degree  requirements.^'’ 

Four  different  units  of  credit  were  available  to  teachers  through  the 
Senior  Teachers  College  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  One  type 
of  credit  led  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  another  to  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Education,  another  toward  state  certification,  and  the  last  was 
toward  advancement  on  the  salary  schedule  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.^ 
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School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  University 

By  December  1926,  Western  Reserve  University  President  Vinson 
formulated  an  organizational  plan  for  a University  School  of  Education. 
This  plan  included  the  following  features:  The  present  building  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  was  to  be  rented  to  the  new  corporation 
at  a nominal  rent.  If  a contract  be  entered  into  between  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  and  the  new  corporation,  the  Board  of  Education 
would  appropriate  an  agreed  upon  sum  to  be  credited  to  the  tuition 
account  of  the  school  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  students.^® 

Certain  points  included  in  the  final  agreed-upon  contract  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Western  Reserve  University  were  for  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education  to  continue  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
whose  curriculum,  staff,  and  students  were  to  become  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education.  The  entire  enterprise  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  administrative  board  with  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  school  board  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of 
the  University By  late  spring  1928,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
and  Western  Reserve  University  combined  to  form  the  WRU  School  of 
Education,  Western  Reserve  University  under  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity but  supported  by  the  University  and  Board  of  Education. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Education  was  conducted  in  three  distinct 
sessions  for  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  students  of 
education.  There  was  a two-semester  session  from  September  to  June  for 
undergraduate  full-time  students  who  wished  to  complete  a three-year 
diploma  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten,  primary 
or  intermediate  grades,  or  a four-year  degree  course  in  preparation  for 
teaching  in  these  grades  or  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  High  School.  A winter 
session  was  conducted  from  October  to  May  for  part-time  students  in 
which  teachers,  principals,  and  others,  who  possessed  either  a Normal 
School  diploma  or  two  or  three  years  of  undergraduate  professional 
education,  could  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  by  taking 
occasional  courses  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  A summer  session  of 
six  weeks  was  held  primarily  for  teachers,  students,  and  others  who  had 
two  or  more  years  of  professional  education  and  desired  to  take  further 
courses  in  this  field.^® 

The  curricula  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  included  professional 
course  work  for  elementary  school  teachers  which  led  to  a diploma  in 
three  years  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  after  four  years  of  full-time 
study.  The  School  of  Education  only  awarded  their  diplomas  and 
degrees  to  those  individuals  preparing  to  be  elementary  teachers.  For 
the  training  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  it  cooperated  with 
the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University  for  their  prepara- 
tion.^^ 


^<^VWVXCvCv«Vi  . Wh  .S,  y 
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Dissolution  of  Relations  Between  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  and  Western  Reserve  University 

Early  in  1932,  University  officials  were  facing  the  possibility  that  the 
Board  of  Education  would  withdraw  their  financial  support  from  the 
University  School  of  Education.^  In  January  1933  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  reduced  its  funding  for  the  School  by  thirty  percent."*^ 

In  November  1935  the  Board  of  Education  officially  confirmed  its  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  the  School  of  Education.  The  reason  for  this,  as  stated 
by  Superintendent  Lake,  was  that  Western  Reserve  University  had  never 
met  all  the  provisions  of  the  original  agreement.  In  particular,  provisions 
were  not  met  relating  to  the  training  of  school  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  other  teachers  of  all  grades;  transferring  to  the  School  of  Education 
the  teacher  training  work  from  the  other  colleges  and  departments  of  the 
University;  and  the  inability  of  the  University  to  meet  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  School  of  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  original  agreement.'^^ 

Other  conflicts  existed  for  the  School  of  Education  relative  to  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  colleges  on  the  University  campus.  The  function 
and  status  of  the  School  of  Education  was  questioned  by  the  other  colleges 
who  believed  the  School  should  only  train  elementary  school  teachers. 
Also,  the  dual  administration  of  the  School  with  the  Dean  reporting  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  President  of  the  University  created 
indecision  in  policy  making,  and  competition  existed  between  the  School 
and  the  other  teacher  training  units  on  campus  as  they  all  sought  to  acquire 
students.  There  were  additional  problems  involving  curriculum,  number 
and  distribution  of  scholarships,  and  the  administration  of  the  Summer 
Session.'"*'* 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  officially  terminated  its  support 
of  the  School  of  Education  in  June  1936.  The  role  it  now  assumed  was 
providing  practice  and  observation  opportunities  for  the  students  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Conclusion 

Institutional  histories  of  nineteenth  century  city  normal  schools  offer 
insights  into  the  early  growth  of  teacher  training  as  perceived  by  public 
city  school  officials  and  provide  documentation  of  a profession,  which 
initially  was  loosely  organized  and  possessed  few  requirements  for 
membership.  The  work  of  the  city  normal  school  was  vitally  important 
to  the  school  system  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  school  officials  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  train  their  own  staff  in  order  to  meet  their  staffing  needs  and  to 
have  properly  trained  personnel.  The  alliance  between  university  and 
public  school  officials,  a partnership  necessitated  by  state  mandates 
regarding  teacher  certification  requirements,  demonstrated  cooperation 
between  these  two  institutions  whose  achieved  ends  were  for  profession- 
ally trained  teachers. 
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dismissed  by  Dean  Irwin  as  being  no  different  if  any  of  the  other  colleges  on  the 
University  campus  were  operating  the  School. 
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Manual  Training 
In  Austin,  Texas, 


n September  26, 1896,  eighteen  boys  began  their  school  day  as 
the  first  students  of  the  John  T.  Allan  manual  training  depart- 
ment of  the  Austin  (Texas)  High  School.  Unlike  the  schedule 
of  any  previous  Austin  students,  they  attended  classes  in 
woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing.  Apparently,  their 
manual  training  work  proceeded  smoothly  throughout  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  school  in  Spring,  1897,  objects  created  by  these  first  eighteen 
students  in  their  manual  training  workshops  were  displayed  in  down- 
town shop  windows,  and  local  citizens  proudly  observed  their  school 
children's  accomplishments.' 

Only  days  before  the  students  walked  into  the  manual  training 
workshops  for  the  first  time,  Austin  Superintendent  T.G.  Harris  issued 
his  annual  report.  "I  feel  hopeful",  he  wrote,  "that  the  organization  of  the 
John  T.  Allan  manual  training  school  as  a department  of  the  high  school 
will  prove  to  be  a wise  movement  both  as  to  the  manual  training  school 
and  the  high  school.  I believe  that  the  opportunities  thus  offered  to  boys 
will  have  a tendency  both  to  keep  them  in  school  longer,  and  also  to  give 
more  profitable  direction  to  their  work."^  Although  optimism  accompa- 
nied the  initiation  of  manual  training  at  Austin  High  School,  caution  still 
flavored  its  begirming. 

In  this  first  year  in  which  manual  training  was  offered  in  Austin, 
enrollment  in  the  city's  schools  totalled  3,461  children  and  youth,  only 
eighteen  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  manual  training  classes.^  Eleven 
years  later,  these  numbers  totalled  4,236  and  540.  Harris'  early,  cautious 
optimism  had  been  overwhelmed  by  success.  While  total  enrollment  in 
the  schools  rose  by  20  percent,  the  manual  training  department  was 
flooded  by  a thirty  fold  increase  in  students.^  The  citizens  of  Austin 
could  thank  John  T.  Allan  for  the  school's  successful  new  manual  train- 
ing program. 
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Austinite,  lawyer,  and  former  Texas  State  Treasurer,  John  T.  Allan 
bequeathed,  at  his  death  on  January  22, 1886,  nearly  $44,000  "to  establish 
in  the  City  of  Austin. ..an  Industrial  School  in  which  shall  be  taught 
practical  use  of  tools  as  well  as  scientific  principles  as  applied  to  labor."® 
The  source  of  Allan's  attraction  to  manual  training  has  been  lost  to 
history.  A reasonable  surmise  holds  that,  during  a visit  to  St.  Louis  late 
in  his  life,  he  became  acquainted  with  Calvin  Woodward.*  At  such  a 
meeting.  Woodward,  as  befits  a zealot,  must  have  expounded  the 
benefits  of  manual  training  to  his  visitor  from  Texas. 

Calvin  Woodward,  a professor  of  mathematics  and  appUed  science 
and  Dean  of  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis,  initiated  a three  year  secondary  school  in  1880  as  an  experi- 
ment to  foster  tool  awareness  in  students  before  they  arrived  at  college  to 
study  engineering.  This  school  integrated  wood  and  metal  work  with 
regular  school  subjects  of  science,  mathematics,  history,  languages,  and 
English.  The  school  proved  to  be  a quick  success.  Woodward,  the 
"acknowledged  leader"  of  manual  training,  "turned  to  propagandizing 
for  manual  training  as  essential  to  general  education."’’ 

Likely,  Woodward's  ideas  sparked  Allan's  interest  in  manual  training 
because  of  the  nature  of  Allan's  childhood  in  Scotland.  Born  May  21, 
1821,  in  Edinburgh,  Allan  was  the  son  of  a Scots  wheelwright  and 
cabinet-maker.  As  an  adolescent,  young  Allan  was  "bound  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a cabinet-maker  at  Inverness,  Scotland."®  Upon  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  at  age  21,  Allan  left  Scotland  for  America.  He  settled  in 
Austin  in  1850  and  later  became  a lawyer,  a judge,  and  a prominent 
civic  leader. 

P 

Allan's  bequest  could  not  be  acted  upon  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Austin  school  board  established  the  Allan  Fund  Committee  to 
conserve  the  bequest's  resources  and  to  plan  the  manual  training  offer- 
ings. The  committee  consisted  of  Chairman  D.B.  Gracy,  Z.T.  Fulmore, 
and  W.J.  Matthews,  all  school  board  members.  For  the  next  decade,  the 
Allan  Fund  Committee  accomplished  at  least  three  major  activities. 

First,  it  conserved  the  Allan  Fund.  Second,  with  other  Texas  leaders, 
these  Austinites  lobbied  Texas'  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Oscar  H.  Cooper,  to  permit  payment  of  salaries  to  manual  training 
teachers  from  local  tax  revenue.  In  1896,  State  Superintendent  Cooper 
ruled  to  permit  such  payment.  Third,  the  Fund  committee  members 
employed  N.S.  Hunsden  to  be  Austin's  first  manual  training  supervisor 
and  teacher.’ 

A graduate  of  Woodward's  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis, 
Hunsden  arrived  in  Austin  with  sterling  credentials.  His  leadership 
assured  that  Austin's  manual  training  school  would  have  a course  of 
study  and  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  Calvin  Woodward's  premier 
school.  Under  Hunsden's  direction,  the  school  developed  a solid  pro- 
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gram  of  offerings  with  successful  graduates  and  increased  student 
enrollment  and  size  of  teaching  faculty.  Hunsden's  success  was  so 
prominent  that  he  was  lured  to  San  Antonio  in  1908  by  a much  increased 
salary  to  launch  a similar  program  in  the  Alamo  City.  Success  begat 
success  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917,  Hunsden 
returned  to  Austin  as  director  of  vocational  industrial  education  in  the 
Texas  State  Department  of  Education.^” 

Some  six  years  after  the  John  T.  Allan  manual  training  school  opened, 
Director  Hunsden  described  the  systematic  introduction  of  manual 
training  work  into  Austin's  schools.  Each  year,  for  several  years,  some 
new  base  of  manual  training  work  was  added  until  the  school  had  a 
"complete  four-year  course  with.. .valuable  and  up-to-date  equipment."” 
Austin  High  School,  at  this  time,  included  grades  7-10;  later  in  the 
century,  grades  11  and  12  were  added. 

Manual  training  courses  offered  to  ninth  (junior)  and  tenth  (senior) 
grades  in  1896,  continued  in  operation  three  years  later.  They  included 
in  Low  Junior:  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Instrumental  Drawing  and  Joinery; 
in  High  Junior:  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Instrumental  Drawing,  Turning  and 
Carving;  in  Low  Middle:  Free  Hand  and  Instrumental  Drawing  contin- 
ued and  Forging;  in  High  Middle:  Free  Hand  and  Instrumental  Drawing 
continued  and  Forging  continued.  Pattern  Making  and  Moulding;  in 
Low  Senior:  Drawing  continued  and  Machine  Work;  and  in  High  Senior: 
Drawing  and  Machine  Work.”  The  manual  training  course  curriculum 
was  revised  in  1902.  At  that  time,  younger  students  were  enrolled  in 
manual  training  and  new  courses  like  mechanical  drawing  were  added 
to  grades  seven  and  eight.” 

By  1907,  the  manual  training  department  offered  a one  and  one-half 
year  sequence  of  courses  in  woodworking.  Classes  met  for  two  45- 
minute  periods  each  week  in  the  first  term  and  for  three  90-minute 
periods  each  week  for  the  next  two  terms.  Subsequent  courses  in  the 
department  (e.g.,  pattern  making  and  moulding,  forging,  and  machine 
work)  met  weekly  for  three  90-minute  periods.  The  department  also 
offered  a four  year  sequence  in  drawing  and  a four  year  sequence  in 
domestic  science.” 

Hunsden  described  elements  of  the  manual  work  courses  as  follows: 
The  manual  work  begins  in  the  seventh  grade  and  is 
optional.  The  first  term  of  this  grade  is  devoted  to 
Venetian  iron  work.  This  consists  of  making  articles 
such  as  lamp  mats,  picture  frames,  ink  stands. ..etc.  Here 
the  pupil  gets  a splendid  idea  of  both  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing.  Working  drawings  are  made  by  the 
pupil  and  he  often  constructs  after  his  own  design.  This 
is  a splendid  means  of  teaching  values  of  drawing  and 
gives  the  teacher  of  free-hand  drawing  an  excellent 
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opportunity  to  get  good  results.  The  pupils  of  the  high 
seventh  grade  begin  the  subject  of  joinery.  Here  the  boy 
uses  the  saw,  hammer,  chisel,  and  a number  of  tools. 

The  pupil  is  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  con- 
struction, and  the  care  and  use  of  many  wood-working 
tools. 

As  noted,  manual  training  very  quickly  was  introduced  into  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools,  with  the  prospect  that  all  students  would 
be  involved  in  this  instruction. 

The  manual  training  workshops  were  spacious  and  filled  with  light.  The 
1902  Catalogue  of  the  Allan  Manual  Training  School  asserted  that  "the  walls 
are  made  attractive  by  having  neatly-framed  pictures  of  trees".  Addi- 
tionally, "it  has  been  the  aim  to  make  the  shops  as  attractive  as  possible."^^ 
These  descriptions  may  have  contained  elements  of  puffery,  but  they 
underlined  the  increasing  status  of  the  manual  training  department. 

In  1902,  in  The  Texas  School  Journal,  Hunsden  reflected  on  equipping 
manual  training  classrooms.  He  listed  the  equipment  necessary  to  teach 
one  pupil  in  each  manual  training  class.  He  added  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  largest  class  will  determine  the  size  of  the  equipment. 
Hunsden  gave  an  exhaustive  list  that  included  saws,  planes,  and  pencils. 
He  added  26  items  necessary  for  instruction  just  in  the  joiner  room. 
Equipment  for  other  manual  training  courses  filled  two  and  a half 
additional  pages  of  the  March,  1902  issue  of  The  Texas  School  Journal.  Not 
surprisingly,  with  such  an  extensive  set  of  equipment,  and  its  rapid 
increase  in  enrollment,  the  manual  training  department  grew  out  of  two 
subsequent  buildings  before  1917.^^ 

The  thirty  fold  enrollment  growth  in  the  manual  training  department 
was  mirrored  by  the  rise  in  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  department.  In 
1896,  N.S.  Hunsden,  the  director,  was  the  only  manual  training  instruc- 
tor. By  1902,  six  years  later,  another  teacher,  O.A.  Hanszen  had  joined 
the  manual  training  department.  A new  assistant  director,  E.S.  Blackburn, 
arrived  in  1903  after  Hanszen  resigned  to  head  the  new  Dallas  Manual 
Training  School.^®  Two  additional  teachers  were  added  to  the  school  in 
1905:  Fred  Hofstetter,  and  a Domestic  Science  teacher,  Eleanor  H.  Nesbitt. 
A fifth  teacher,  Laura  Lee  Abadie,  joined  the  department's  staff  in  1907 
to  assist  Miss  Nesbitt  in  Domestic  Science.  Thus  in  eleven  years,  the 
department  expanded  from  one  teacher  to  five  teachers,  and  its  teachers 
constituted  more  than  thirty  percent  of  the  total  high  school  faculty.^^ 

Important  Dimensions  of  Manual  Training  in  Austin,  Texas 
The  story  of  the  manual  training  program  in  Austin,  Texas  during  the 
period  1886-1916  diverges  on  several  points  from  the  accepted  practice  of 
manual  training  in  other  American  schools.  A discussion  of  several 
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major  points  constitutes  an  interpretation  of  the  Austin  experience  with 
manual  training. 

The  beginnings  of  a manual  training  program  in  Austin  appear  to 
have  been  unique.  Allan's  munificent  bequest  to  fund  initial  purchase  of 
machines  and  supplies  for  the  program  preempted  community  and 
school  board  discussion  of  legitimacy.  Thus,  Austin  was  spared  the 
debates  that  occurred  in  many  other  towns  such  as  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia.^'’ The  economic  benefits  possible  from  manual  training  to  the 
student  or  community  were  asserted  and  accepted. 

Moreover,  manual  training  in  Austin  apparently  never  sought  to  be 
strictly  vocational  preparation.  N.S.  Hunsden,  the  program's  director, 
explicitly  asserted  its  purpose: 

The  work  is  broad  and  liberal  in  its  scope  and  universal 
in  its  applications.  The  school  aims  to  fit  the  boys  and 
girls  for  their  environment.  The  course  provides  intel- 
lectual, manual,  and  art  work  in  such  proportions  as  to 
train  the  pupils  mentally,  physically,  and  aesthetically. 

The  school  does  not  aim  to  produce  mechanics  any  more 
than  it  aims  to  produce  any  other  class  of  specialists. 

The  manual  exercises  are  educational,  the  same  as  are 
the  intellectual  exercises.  No  special  trade  is  taught,  yet 
the  underlying  principles  of  many  trades  are  so  taught 
that  the  pupil  will  have  ability  which  will  enable  him  to 
take  up  any  trade.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  who  take 
manual  training  will  become  mechanics;  in  fact,  we 
expect  very  few  to  be  mechanics.^’ 

Hunsden  also  promoted  manual  training  as  a major  contribution  to 
citizenship  preparation.  These  purposes  fit  neatly  into  the  prevailing 
conception  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Allan's  gift  to  Austin  schools  enabled  manual  training  in  Austin  to 
begin  on  a strong  financial  footing,  which  the  Allan  Fund  Committee 
intended  to  continue  indefinitely.  In  1902,  for  example,  the  fund  in- 
cluded $11,139.19  in  cash,  2140  acres  of  land  in  surrounding  counties, 
more  than  five  city  blocks  of  Austin  property,  and  notes  amounting  to 
$27,700.12.22 

Despite  the  earlier  1896  ruling  by  the  Texas  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  amounts  for  teacher  salaries  in  1904-1905  were  the 
Allan  Fund's  second  largest  disbursement  after  interest  payment  on 
notes.  The  cash  level  of  the  Fund  on  August  31, 1905,  dropped  to 
$3,227.36,  and  the  land  holdings  in  nearby  counties  decreased  to  only  340 
acres.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  land  totalled  only  $494.80.'2^ 

The  Allan  Fund  Committee  handled  many  transactions  during  the 
period  from  August  31, 1905  to  August  31, 1907.  The  1907  report  reveals 
that  $21,000  was  expended  to  purchase  real  estate,  presumably  property 
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for  the  plaimed  Allan  Junior  High  School.  The  cash  level  rose  to 
$6,872.64,  but  the  level  of  notes  dropped  sharply  to  $5,348.56.^^ 
Throughout  the  infancy  of  Austin's  manual  training  program,  the 
Allan  Fund  Committee  conserved  the  bequest's  resources  and  fostered 
manual  training  at  Austin  High  School.  Local  debate  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  manual  training  apparently  never  surfaced. 

Nationally,  many  labor  unions  initially  opposed  school  manual 
training  programs.  They  bristled  at  employers'  advocacy  of  these 
programs  and  feared  school  intrusion  into  the  control  of  union  affairs.^^ 
This  characteristic  enmity  of  unions  toward  manual  training  was  absent 
in  Austin.  In  fact,  by  1908,  they  enthusiastically  embraced  manual 
training.  For  example,  apprentices  of  Austin's  Carpenter's  Union  began 
to  attend  evening  classes  in  woodworking  and  drawing  on  October  12, 
1908.  These  apprentices  enrolled  for  tuition-free  courses  or  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  union  cards.^^  Other  American  schools  suffered  a lack  of 
support,  if  not  outright  hostility  from  local  trade  unions  about  the 
introduction  and  continuation  of  manual  training  programs.  The  Austin 
program  was  spared  these  consequences  and,  indeed,  enjoyed  labor 
union  support  throughout  the  existence  of  the  Allan  School. 

Manual  training  for  Austin's  Black  students  was  unavailable  until  after 
the  program  was  assured  for  White  students.  Traditional  school  subjects 
filled  the  sparse  curriculum  for  students  at  the  separate  high  school  for 
Blacks  in  Austin,  Texas.  Not  until  November  27, 1911,  were  "woodwork- 
ing, drawing,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art  added  to  the  negro 
youth  curriculum. L.C.  Anderson,  the  principal  of  Austin's  school  for 
Blacks,  had  lobbied  diligently  for  more  than  three  years  for  the  addition 
of  manual  training  to  his  school's  offerings.  This  development  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  experiences  of  many  Southern  school  districts 
which  only  taught  manual  training  to  Blacks  during  this  period. 

On  April  1, 1898,  Board  member  and  Allan  Fund  Committee  member 
Fulmore  signed  a resolution  opening  the  Allan  manual  training  depart- 
ment "on  an  equal  advantage  basis  of  girls."  This  ruling  came  more  than 
seven  years  before  domestic  science  courses  were  added  to  the  manual 
training  department.  Consequently,  Austin  girls  stood  next  to  boys  and 
learned  to  use  hand  tools  for  at  least  seven  years  before  the  introduction 
of  the  department's  first  courses  in  domestic  science.  Cooking  classes 
were  opened  to  girls  in  1906,  and  the  meals  the  girls  prepared  soon  filled 
the  first  lunchroom  in  a Texas  high  school.^® 

Ever  prideful  of  graduates  from  the  AUan  manual  training  depart- 
ment, Hunsden  trumpeted  their  successes  in  his  regular  column  in  The 
Texas  School  Journal,  a magazine  for  Texas  teachers. 

As  for  utilitarian  value  of  the  work,  I think  the  following 
record  of  a few  graduates  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  of 
great  value  to  the  boy  seeking  a livelihood.  Out  of 
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thirteen  graduates  from  the  department,  one  is  getting 
$95  per  month  as  a draughtsman;  another  is  getting  $75; 
another  $65  as  a draughtsman;  another  is  employed  in  a 
bank;  eight  are  in  higher  institutes  of  learning  and  two 
boys  who  had  not  finished  the  work  are  receiving  $2.50 
per  day.  This  shows  that  the  work  is  decidedly  valuable 
for  one  who  has  to  earn  his  living  upon  leaving  school.^^ 
Differing  from  the  common  rhetoric  on  manual  training,  Austin's 
advocates  believed  a boy's  occupational  chances  were  increased  after 
attending  manual  training  programs.  The  efficacy  of  school-to-work 
transition  through  manual  training  was  avowed. 

Austin's  schools  were  affected  little  by  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  1917.  By  that  time,  the  Allan  manual  training  department  at 
Austin  High  School  had  operated  for  almost  a quarter  century.  Its  strong 
program  drew  abundant  local  support.  Austinites  likely  believed  that  no 
additional  changes  were  necessary  in  Austin  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
significant  reform  was  underway.  The  name  John  T.  Allan  was  revered 
in  Austin  and  soon  graced  the  first  junior  high  school  to  open  in  Texas. 
The  John  T.  Allan  Junior  High  School  opened  its  doors  in  1916.  The  new 
school  provided  woodworking  and  drawing  courses  and  all  students 
were  advised  to  enroll  in  these  manual  training  offerings. With  this 
new  school,  and  its  manual  training  courses,  Austin  High  School  contin- 
ued to  offer  manual  training  instruction. 

Another  reason  for  the  entrenchment  of  Austin's  manual  training 
program  was  the  1916  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  schools  by  another  promi- 
nent Austinite,  Colonel  A.J.  Zilker.  This  grant  solidified  the  political 
power  of  the  manual  training  advocates.  Not  until  1922  were  the  first 
Smith-Hughes  courses,  auto  mechanics  and  printing,  opened  in  the  Allan 
Junior  High  School's  manual  training  department. 

A special  symbol  of  the  entrenchment  of  manual  training  in  Austin 
was  the  city's  notable  decision  not  to  establish  a vocational  high  school  in 
the  city.  Other  Texas  cities  such  as  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  and  San  Antonio 
developed  strong  vocational  high  schools  only  to  see  them  become 
comprehensive  high  schools  by  mid-century. 

Austin's  school  experience  with  manual  training  quickly  extended  to 
other  schools  in  Texas.  Its  first  two  teachers  left  Austin  to  direct  similar 
programs  in  San  Antonio  and  in  Dallas.  In  1901,  a much  smaller  high 
school  in  Devine,  Texas,  began  to  offer  manual  training  on  the  Austin 
model.  C.C.  Harris,  Devine's  superintendent  of  schools,  later  lauded 
manual  training  and  accurately  predicted  that  this  program  would 
expand  throughout  the  state.^^ 

Two  years  later,  in  1903,  based  on  legitimation  centered  on  Austin's 
success,  the  state  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  distribution  as 
matching  grants  to  schools  which  established  manual  training  courses. 
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Within  months,  schools  in  Austin,  Devine,  Belton,  Waxahachie,  and 
Itasca  received  allocations.^^  Without  question,  the  Allan  manual  train- 
ing department  influenced  educational  reform  throughout  the  state. 

Manual  Training  in  Austin:  Never  A School-to-Work  Program 

According  to  H.A.  Kantor: 

The  belief  in  school-based  solutions  to  economic  prob- 
lems has  proven  remarkably  resilient  over  the  years. 

Today,  as  concern  about  the  nation's  economic  competi- 
tiveness, rising  youth  unemployment,  and  the  growth  of 
dead-end  jobs  has  intensified,  interest  in  the  vocational 
purposes  of  schooling  once  again  commands  public 
attention,  though,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  policy-makers 
currently  contend  that  general  academic  rather  than 
specific  skill  training  is  more  vocationally  efficacious.^^ 

To  emphasize  Kantor's  point,  many  policy-makers  insist  that  general 
rather  than  specific  preparation  and  academic  progress  rather  than  job 
skill  training  usually  are  more  "vocationally  efficacious."  Manual 
training  advocates  stressed  education  of  the  whole  child,  hands  as  well 
as  intellect.  Aims  of  contemporary  school-to-work  advocates  appear 
closely  related  to  purposes  advocated  by  supporters  of  manual  training. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  current  policy-makers  and  educators  would 
advocate  a return  to  a manual  training  curriculum  that  captured  Ameri- 
can schools  nearly  a century  ago.  It  clearly  was  a product  of  its  times 
and  irrelevant  to  contemporary  social  and  economic  needs.  Still,  this 
historical  antecedent  to  current  school-to-work  transitional  advocacies 
merits  interpretation  as  a part  of  the  nation's  usable  past. 

Several  interpretations  of  the  Austin  case  of  school  manual  training 
appear  reasonable.  School-to-work  transitions  remain  a continuing  saga 
of  emphasis.  Manual  training,  like  so  many  other  school  reforms,  was 
incorporated  into  the  "grammar  of  schooling".^^  It  became  a small  part  of 
the  high  school's  general  education  program;  in  fact,  it  was  never  consid- 
ered to  be  exclusively  vocational. 

The  Austin  program's  greatest  success  accompanied  funding  beyond 
local  tax  revenues.  Over  the  years,  manual  training  offerings  declined, 
but  they  were  not  replaced  for  most  students  in  Austin  schools  by  strictly 
vocational  programs.  The  school-to-work  transition  remains  problem- 
atic. Recently,  to  meet  this  perceived  need,  several  proposals,  including 
apprenticeship  training,  have  been  advanced  in  Austin.  These  and  other 
proposals  currently  lack  the  practical  implementation  efforts  that 
launched  manual  training  in  Austin  High  School  a century  ago. 

Problems  of  school-to-work  transition  continue  even  in  the  face  of 
successful  experience  with  different  solutions.  Of  course,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  contexts  shift  or  profoundly  change  over  time. 
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Earlier  solutions  no  longer  hold.  Quite  possibly,  resolutions  for  a 
particular  circumstance  and  era  are  more  promising  than  are  plans 
conceived  as  "one  best"  solutions  for  all  times  and  settings. 
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A Matter  of  Course: 

Curriculum  Transformation 

Karen  L.  Graves 

and  Academic  Decline  university 

in  St.  Louis 


n article  in  the  9 February  1994  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  Clinton  administration's  school  reform 
agenda  stressed  both  educational  achievement  and  a school- 
to-work  connection.  Critics  argued  that  legislation  support- 
ing the  Clinton  school  policy  known  as  Goals  2000  is  based 
on  "empty  promises  to  reach  imattainable  goals."^  Yet  the  goals  are 
similar  to  those  expressed  in  earlier  reform  movements.  After  Sputnik 
began  circling  the  earth,  educational  policy  makers  in  the  United  States 
worked  diligently  to  improve  educational  achievement  in  the  public 
schools.  Once  Americans  agreed  that  the  nation  was  "at  risk"  economi- 
cally in  the  1980s,  policy  makers  again  targeted  scholastic  performance  in 
school  reform  efforts.  In  each  of  these  periods  of  reform,  policy  writers 
demanded  academic  excellence  in  a school  system  long  devoted  to 
supporting  the  industrial  sector  of  the  United  States,  attempting  to 
harness  intellectual  development  with  vocational  preparation.  Scholars, 
however,  have  questioned  the  viability  of  dual  objectives  in  schooling 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  work  in  the 
present  American  political  economy  and  to  encourage  the  full  intellec- 
tual, ethical,  and  social  development  of  students.^  The  stage  upon  which 
the  contemporary  acts  of  school  reform  in  the  United  States  are  played 
out  was  set  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  that  period  an  educational 
philosophy  emerged  which  advocated  the  implementation  of  the  differ- 
entiated curriculum,  a course  structure  which  provided  different  school- 
ing experiences  for  different  students,  as  it  embraced  the  notion  of 
schooling  for  work  and  citizenship  training.  Educators  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  development  as  a primary  objective  of  schooling 
and,  in  the  process,  dismantled  a solid  academic  curriculum.  Although 
not  often  acknowledged  in  the  public  debate  on  school  reform  today, 
those  who  controlled  the  curriculum  transformation  in  the  United  States 
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in  the  early  years  of  this  century  purposely  sacrificed  academic  compo- 
nents of  the  curriculum  in  the  effort  to  fit  students  for  their  assumed 
societal  roles  as  worker  and  citizen. 

To  understand  this  widespread  phenomenon  better,  it  is  helpful  to 
consider  the  events  as  they  developed  in  one  school  system.  David  F. 
Labaree  provides  a strong  argument  for  historical  case  studies  which 
examine  exemplary  schools  in  his  work  on  Philadelphia's  Central  High 
School.  He  argues  that  the  study  of  institutions  which  served  as  forerun- 
ners to  the  contemporary  American  high  school  extends  our  knowledge 
of  educational  development  in  the  United  States.^  My  work  focuses  on 
the  public  high  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which  presents  itself  as  an 
appropriate  school  system  for  study  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  St. 
Louis  public  school  system  rose  to  national  prominence  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  William 
Torrey  Harris.  Harris,  "undoubtedly  the  commanding  figure  of  his 
pedagogical  era"  according  to  Lawrence  Cremin,  addressed  key  educa- 
tional issues,  first,  in  his  work  at  St.  Louis,  and  then,  on  the  national 
scene  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.^  The  manual  training  move- 
ment originated  in  St.  Louis,  springing  from  Calvin  Woodward's  work  at 
Washington  University.  St.  Louisans  were  no  strangers  to  educational 
innovation  since  they  established  the  first  public  school  kindergarten  in 
the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Susan  Blow.'’ Readers  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  were,  then,  probably  not  surprised  to  read  in  1903 
that  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  regarded  the  St. 
Louis  school  system  as  the  "best  organization  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States."^  Central  High  School,  founded  in  1853,  and  Sumner  High 
School,  founded  in  1875,  stood  as  sterling  examples  of  the  nascent  public 
high  school,  atop  the  St.  Louis  system.  The  establishment  of  Sumner 
High  School,  identified  by  historian  Horace  Mann  Bond  as  a superior 
secondary  school  among  large,  segregated  city  systems,  is  another 
significant  factor  in  selecting  St.  Louis  as  a case  study.^ 

The  curriculum  transformation  that  occurred  in  St.  Louis  public  high 
schools  with  the  introduction  of  the  differentiated  curriculum  resulted  in 
academic  decline.  In  this  essay  I define  academic  studies  as  those  studies 
which  sustain  liberal  or  classical  education,  with  particular  attention  to 
intellectual  development.  Academic  education  targets  the  refining  of 
critical  thinking  skills  as  a major  schooling  objective  and  promotes  the 
notion  of  gaining  knowledge  simply  for  the  sake  of  learning.  Under  this 
definition  vocational  studies  are  not  considered  academic;  however,  that 
is  not  to  say  that  vocational  subjects  do  not  belong  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  That  is  a separate  argument  and  one  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  essay.  Academic  decline  may  be  measured  in  a number  of  ways.  One 
might  consider  the  governing  educational  philosophies  of  a school,  the 
fluctuation  of  course  enrollment  patterns  of  students,  or  changes  in  class 
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content  or  objectives.  I have  considered  these  factors  elsewhere,  but  in 
this  paper  I will  discuss  academic  decline  as  it  was  measured  by  changes 
in  the  course  of  study.®  Prior  to  addressing  the  academic  recession  in 
St.  Louis  high  schools  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  is  important 
to  realize  the  academic  strength  of  the  nineteenth  century  high  school 
curriculum. 

A Piece  of  Life  Itself 

In  1871,  a school  administrator  in  St.  Louis  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  show  that  a rigorous  course  of  study  equipped  graduates  to 
enter  the  nation's  best  colleges  to  start  in  the  world  of  work: 

Those  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  education  will 
not  expect  these  same  pupils  to  be  turned  out  at  the  end 
of  four  years  as  linguists,  chemists,  practical  mechanics, 
architects,  historians  and  authors.  V^at  may  be  reason- 
ably demanded  is,  that  they  shall  have  learned  how  to 
study,  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  outlines  and 
fundamental  principles  of  different  branches,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  enter  our  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools, 
or  else  to  begin  life  with  such  general  knowledge,  and 
with  abilities  and  habits  of  thought  so  trained,  that  they 
shall  be  impelled  towards  all  that  is  high  and  useful,  and 
be  protected  from  the  baseness  of  ignorance.^ 

This  school  administrator's  perceptions  of  the  strength  of  academic 
study  are  well  intended.  However,  it  is  appropriate  to  avoid  romanticiz- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  high  school.  While  St.  Louis  did  establish 
Sumner  High  School  for  African  Americans  in  1875,  the  system  remained 
racially  segregated  for  decades.  Further,  only  a small  portion  of  St.  Louis 
youth  attended  secondary  school  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  late  as 
1920  just  10.65  percent  of  the  total  day  school  population  in  St.  Louis 
went  on  to  high  school.^® 

The  1871  statement  delineated  a mission  for  the  St.  Louis  high  school 
in  a clear  manner  and  stood  apart  from  much  of  the  educational  rhetoric 
of  its  day  which  praised  the  virtues  of  the  "people's  college."  Schooling 
objectives,  specifically  learning  how  to  study  and  gaining  a knowledge 
of  fundamentals  in  various  disciplines,  together  with  preparation  leading 
to  further  study,  whether  in  formal  institutions  of  learning  or  in  living 
one's  life,  became  the  primary  pillars  which  supported  an  academic 
education.  School  data  regarding  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  and 
issues  of  pedagogy  sustain  this  point. 

William  Torrey  Harris  favored  a high  school  curriculum  which 
combined  a study  of  the  classics  with  study  in  the  sciences,  history, 
modem  literature,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  That  is,  he  argued  that  high 
school  study  should  aim  for  a union  of  "discipline"  and  "knowledge."  In 
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the  1890s  as  a member  of  the  National  Education  Association's  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  Harris  wielded  significant  influence  in  the  national  debate  on 
the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college  curricula.  He  changed  the 
discussions  concerning  the  fate  of  the  classics  at  both  levels.  Harris 
articulated  his  philosophy  regarding  these  issues  two  decades  earlier  as 
the  nineteenth  century  high  school  curriculum  in  St.  Louis  took  form.  He 
believed  that  it  was  educationally  unsound  to  put  off  study  in  the 
sciences,  history,  and  literature  until  the  last  years  of  college,  as  had  been 
the  tradition.  Harris  argued  for  a spiral  model  of  learning,  in  which 
aspects  of  a discipline  were  studied  early  and  then  revisited  as  the 
student  matured  intellectually. 

The  mind  should  grow  with  all  its  windows  open  from 
the  beginning.  What  it  acquires  in  its  early  stages  will  be 
rudimentary,  but  will  furnish  a rich  native  store  for 
future  thought  when  the  period  of  reflection  sets  in 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  roots  of  the  sciences  and 
literature  and  history  should  go  down  deep  into  the 
earliest  years,  so  that  the  unconscious  influence  derived 
thence  shall  assist  in  molding  the  taste,  will  and  intellect, 
during  the  most  plastic  period  of  growth.  Without  this 
thorough  assimilation  with  the  whole  intellectual  being. 

. . later  scientific  and  literary  studies  are  likely  to  be 
barren,  lacking  a fruitful  soil.” 

Harris'  paradigm  resembled  the  St.  Louis  High  School  Curriculum  of 
1870  which  incorporated  either  a classical  or  general  course  of  study 
(Table  1). 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  high  school 
curriculum  in  St.  Louis  did  not  vary  much  from  the  1870  curriculum.  Stu- 
dents in  most  years  could  elect  either  the  Classical  or  General  courses  of 
study.  The  two  courses  were  quite  similar,  but  the  major  difference  was 
the  substitution  of  the  classics  for  the  fuller  mathematics  and  science  pro- 
gram. Students  headed  for  college  took  the  Classical  Course  in  order  to 
prepare  for  entrance  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A quick  survey  of 
the  classes  in  both  courses  of  study  indicates  that  all  St.  Louis  high  school 
graduates  would  have  completed  an  academic  curriculum  which  covered 
a range  of  disciplines.  The  General  Course  appeared  to  best  represent  the 
curriculum  advocated  by  Harris,  one  which  he  described  as  almost  equal 
to  the  academic  program  of  students  who  had  completed  the  sophomore 
year  in  most  colleges.”  The  nineteenth  century  St.  Louis  high  school 
curriculum,  then,  was  solidly  academic  in  design.  Evidence  other  than 
the  actual  course  structure,  such  as  written  class  objectives,  exam  ques- 
tions, and  pedagogical  discourse,  established  this  point  further. 

From  time  to  time  the  High  School  section  of  the  St.  Louis  Annual 
Reports  included  information  which  allows  greater  insight  regarding 
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classes.  School  officials  printed  a complete  set  of  questions  from  the 
written  examinations  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1870  in  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report.  These  questions  comprised  a thorough  canvas  of  the 
subject  material  in  the  various  classes.  The  exams  consisted  of  both  high 
and  low  order  questions;  some  required  confirmation  of  basic  knowledge, 
while  others  targeted  analysis  of  material.  For  example,  the  physical  geog- 
raphy exam  asked  students  completing  their  first  year  of  high  school  to 
name  the  facts  which  cause  the  change  of  seasons  and  to  explain  how  the 
change  is  produced.  The  second  year  exam  in  natural  philosophy  required 
students  to  draw  a diagram  and  explain  circular  motion,  discuss  what 
forces  produce  it,  and  give  examples  of  bodies  in  motion  which  illustrate 
this  principle.  One  question  for  third  year  students  asked  for  the  purpose 
and  applications  of  history.  The  Shakespeare  exam,  taken  by  fourth  year 
students,  required  one  to  cite  one  or  more  passages  showing  that  crime 
had  not  deprived  Lady  Macbeth  of  all  amiable  traits  of  character.^^  The 
range  and  depth  of  the  questions  on  the  yearly  examinations  suggest  that 
a rigorous  academic  education  was  the  standard  in  the  nineteenth 
century  St.  Louis  high  school. 

Reported  class  objectives  serve  as  another  indication  that  education  in 
St.  Louis  high  schools  was  of  high  academic  quality.  In  1880  the  Annual 
Report  included  a rather  detailed  outline  of  the  material  to  be  covered  in 
each  class.  Although  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these 
guidelines  were  followed  in  actual  classes,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
care  was  taken  to  encourage  teachers  to  go  beyond  the  practices  of  drill 
and  recitation  and  to  concentrate  on  thoughtful,  critical  study.  The 
description  for  the  first  year  class  in  analysis  of  English  grammar,  for 
instance,  stated  that  tabulation,  elaborate  sentence  diagrams,  and  other 
practices  which  overburdened  the  subject  and  prevented  analytical  study 
were  to  be  avoided. The  work  in  fourth  year  rhetoric,  designed  to 
develop  intelligent  and  expressive  readers  and  fluent  writers  and 
speakers,  directed  students  to  the  preparation  of  essays  and  orations  as 
well  as  critical  examination  of  selected  literature.^^  The  primary  objec- 
tives of  algebra  classes  were  to  teach  general  principles  supplemented  by 
concrete  applications.^^  Geometry  teachers  were  advised  to  proceed  very 
slowly  until  the  students  had  a clear  understanding  of  the  material.  The 
central  goal  was  training  in  logical  processes  and,  thus,  teachers  were 
warned  against  letting  the  students  "remember"  what  they  should 
perceive  rather  than  think  through  problems  on  their  own.^^  In  higher 
mathematics  the  principal  concern  was  to  deepen  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  ideas  through  an  understanding  of  the  unity  of  all 
mathematical  axioms  and  their  many  applications.^®  History  teachers 
were  encouraged  to  focus  on  the  interlocking  relationship  between 
principles  and  "facts. The  class  on  the  U.S.  Constitution  clearly  valued 
ideas  over  trivia.  The  report  noted  that  teachers  were  to  help  students  to 
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"avoid  learning  the  verbiage  lest  the  pupils  replace  instruction  by 
meaningless  words  and  phrases  lodged  in  the  memory. The  worst 
excesses  of  faculty  psychology,  schooling  methods  which  simply  at- 
tempted to  fill  up  the  "vessel  of  the  mind,"  were  discouraged  by  St.  Louis 
educators. 

Promotion  of  an  active,  intellectual  education  continued  in  St.  Louis 
schools  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  The  1895  report  of  the 
superintendent  in  the  Forty-First  Annual  Report  described  learning  as  a 
dynamic  process,  one  that  required  an  assimilation  of  information  and 
the  expression  of  ideas  through  language,  skill,  or  other  activities.  The 
teacher  was  to  be  a leader  (not  ruler)  who  sifted  through  the  massive 
field  of  knowledge  to  obtain  challenging  material  for  the  students' 
consideration.  School  officials  encouraged  laboratory  or  other  experi- 
mental work  in  addition  to  regular  study  of  texts.  School  reports  regard- 
ing pedagogy  urged  teachers  to  supplement  a comprehensive  survey  of 
key  principles  and  laws  with  detailed  study  in  particular  areas.  Educa- 
tors expected  students  to  then  be  able  to  apply  the  given  method  of 
study  to  other  areas  which  had  not  been  covered  in  class  due  to  time 
constraints.^^  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  close  teachers  and  their 
students  came  to  achieving  these  goals  in  the  classrooms.  Yet,  the 
evidence  we  do  have  indicates  that  critical  thinking  was  at  the  center  of 
the  prescribed  pedagogy  in  St.  Louis.  While  the  connection  between 
school  and  college,  school  and  work,  or  school  and  whatever  life  held 
after  high  school  was  often  addressed,  educators  did  not  limit  their  plans 
for  the  high  school  curriculum  to  these  concerns.  As  the  superintendent 
wrote  in  1895,  "The  high  school  should  not  only  prepare  for  life;  it  should 
be  a piece  of  life  itself."^^  This  is  akin  to  that  kernel  of  a liberal  education, 
learning  for  the  sake  of  learning.  The  evidence  left  for  our  examination 
speaks  of  a strong  academic  program  of  study  in  the  St.  Louis  high 
school  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the  course  structure,  class  objectives  as 
defined  by  written  reports  and  examination  questions,  and  descriptions 
of  suggested  pedagogical  methods.  For  the  students  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  high  school  in  St.  Louis  in  the  late  1800s,  school  was  a grand 
"piece  of  life,"  indeed! 

An  Academic  Recession 

St.  Louis  school  officials  altered  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools 
near  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  Contemporary  references  to  the 
new  curriculum  described  it  as  a simplified  course  of  study  which  was 
designed  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  work  for  students.^"*  Termed  the 
"differentiated  curriculum"  the  program  created  different  schooling 
experiences  for  different  students;  a decrease  in  the  overall  academic 
quality  of  public  secondary  schooling  accompanied  its  implementation. 
Academic  decline  is  evident  in  a number  of  areas:  the  structure  of  the 
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curriculum,  the  underpirming  educational  philosophy,  the  percentage  of 
students  enrolled  in  academic  classes  and  courses  of  study,  and  the 
changes  that  occurred  within  academic  classes  themselves. This  paper 
focuses  on  the  first  of  these,  the  academic  decline  which  resulted  from  a 
transformation  of  course  structure  in  St.  Louis  public  high  schools. 

From  the  foimding  of  St.  Louis  Central  High  School  in  1853  until  1894, 
students  in  St.  Louis  public  high  schools  could  choose  either  the  Classical 
or  General  course  of  study.  Gradually,  the  curriculum  expanded  to 
include  additional  courses  of  study:  Classical,  Scientific,  General,  Art, 
Normal,  Commercial,  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Manual  Training.  The 
inclusion  of  nonacademic  classes  in  the  Commercial,  Domestic  Art  and 
Science,  and  Manual  Training  Courses  distinguished  them  from  other 
courses  of  study  in  the  curriculum.  Vocational  classes  entered  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  curriculum  via  the  Commercial,  Domestic  Art  and 
Science,  and  Manual  Training  Courses  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Missouri  compulsory  school  attendance  law  in  1905.  Whereas  the  total 
school  curriculum  in  1870  consisted  of  academic  courses,  by  1905  the 
curriculum  was  no  longer  solidly  academic.  That  is,  academic  courses  of 
study  began  to  represent  a lesser  percentage  of  the  total  school  curricu- 
lum. Clearly,  school  officials  understood  the  distinction  between  the 
academic  courses  of  study  and  those  which  maintained  a vocational 
emphasis.  In  the  St.  Louis  Annual  Report  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
1905,  an  effort  was  made  to  classify  the  various  courses  of  study  for 
students  and  their  parents.  Listed  under  the  title  of  "Best  General  Educa- 
tion" and  "recommended  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given"  were 
the  Scientific,  Classical,  General,  and  Art  Courses.^  The  Commercial, 
Manual  Training,  and  Domestic  Art  and  Science  Courses  belonged  to  a 
separate  category  labeled  "Special  Course  of  Training."^^In  the  early 
years  of  the  differentiated  curriculum  these  courses  of  study  singled  out 
for  training  still  contained  many  classes  with  an  academic  focus,  to  be 
sure.  Yet,  with  the  addition  of  every  class  geared  to  "practical  training" 
such  as  stenography  or  sewing,  students  eliminated  one  more  opportu- 
nity for  an  academic  class  in  their  program.  In  this  way  the  alteration  of 
the  course  structure  produced  academic  decline  in  St.  Louis  schools.  In 
St.  Louis  the  practice  of  distinguishing  high  school  students  by  course  of 
study  began  to  be  phased  out  in  1927.  After  1930  a single  curriculum 
replaced  the  multiple  courses  of  study,  yet  differentiation  among  stu- 
dents continued  as  students  were  tracked  by  their  choice  of  electives. 

Although  some  students  chose  their  classes  in  preparation  for  college 
and,  thus,  continued  in  an  academic  track,  eventually  most  took  their 
classes  from  the  general  course  of  study.  During  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  the  general  course  of  study  evolved  into  a form  quite  unlike 
the  nineteenth  century  General  Course  with  its  classes  in  advanced 
mathematics,  languages,  and  the  sciences.  In  1916  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
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Education  approved  the  superintendent's  recommendation  that  students 
in  the  General  Course  be  permitted  to  substitute  work  in  subjects  from 
various  courses  of  study  for  third  and  fourth  year  work  in  the  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  For  students  in  the  General  course  of 
study  in  1917,  electives  claimed  eleven  of  twenty-four  classes  over  a 
four-year  period  (Table  2).  Nine  of  the  twenty-four  slots  were  reserved 
for  chorus,  physical  training,  community  civics,  and  vocations.  Many  of 
the  classes  in  the  pool  from  which  electives  were  to  be  chosen  had  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  via  the  Commercial,  Manual  Training,  and 
Domestic  Art  and  Science  Courses  of  Study  and  were  specifically  voca- 
tional in  nature:  Industrial  History,  Commercial  Geography,  Manual 
Training,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Household  Arts,  Bookkeeping,  Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting,  Commercial  Law,  Salesmanship,  and  Advertising. 
Thus,  while  it  was  still  possible  for  a student  to  graduate  from  the 
General  Course  having  taken  most  classes  from  the  academic  realm,  such 
a program  of  study  was  no  longer  guaranteed.  The  academic  content  of 
the  General  Course  was  further  weakened  by  1927  (Table  3). 

The  general  track  claimed  increasing  numbers  of  students  even  as  the 
academic  content  of  this  program  of  study  declined.  In  1939  the  general 
track  of  the  curriculum  accounted  for  95  percent  of  St.  Louis  high  school 
students.  In  a circular  fashion,  the  fact  that  most  students  completed  the 
general  track  fed  the  notion  that  academic  requirements  for  graduation 
were  inappropriate.  A Columbia  University  survey  committee  suggested 
to  St.  Louis  school  officials  that  year  that  it  was  "...absolutely 
indefensible... to  pattern  the  program  for  the  95  percent  on  the  [academic] 
requirements  laid  down  by  colleges  for  the  5 per  cent.  General  education 
in  the  high  school  curriculum  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  youth  of  high  school  age  of  understandings,  abilities,  and 
attitudes  needed  for  effective  participation  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  nation."^®  Concern  for  citizenship  training  and  voca- 
tional preparation  overshadowed  intellectual  development.  Although 
an  academic  strand  remained  in  the  school  curriculum,  few  students 
completed  a course  of  study  comparable  to  that  taken  by  all  graduates 
in  1870. 

Curriculum  evolution  in  St.  Louis  was  a slow  process,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  differentiated  curriculum  many  classes  overlapped 
the  various  courses  of  study.  For  instance,  in  1903,  Botany  was  a required 
class  in  all  courses  of  Study.  In  these  years  it  was  possible  for  students  in 
a given  course  to  find  themselves  in  classes  with  students  from  other 
courses  of  study.  Yet  as  the  transformation  of  the  curriculum  progressed, 
it  became  less  and  less  common  for  classes  to  be  required  across  various 
courses  of  study.  If  one  compares  the  data  from  Tables  1 and  3,  it  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  classes  held  in  common  across  the  school  curriculum 
decreased  from  1870  to  1927.  In  1870  all  graduates  took  classes  in  algebra. 
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geometry,  Latin  or  German,  English  analysis,  Shakespeare  and  English 
literature,  physiology,  astronomy,  physical  geography,  universal  history, 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  drawing.  In  1917  the  only  classes  all  graduates 
had  in  common  were  chorus,  physical  training,  community  civics, 
vocations,  English,  and  history.  By  1927  health,  English,  social  studies, 
and  science  were  the  only  classes  specified  for  all  graduates. 

Further  analysis  of  course  content  indicates  that  some  academic 
classes  evaporated  altogether  from  the  curriculum.  Comparing  the 
classes  required  in  1870  with  those  offered  in  1927,  one  notes  the  disap- 
pearance of  Astronomy,  Greek,  Philosophy,  and  Shakespeare  as  distinct 
classes,  and  the  collapsing  of  Botany  and  Zoology  into  Biology.  A closer 
examination  of  Tables  1 and  3 allows  one  to  draw  stark  comparisons 
between  the  General  course  of  study  in  1870  and  the  general  require- 
ments for  graduation  in  1927.  In  1870  four  years  of  mathematics  were 
required:  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  (if  taken  in  place  of  botany), 
and  analytic  geometry  and  calculus.  In  1927  graduates  had  only  to 
complete  one  year  of  mathematics;  ninth-grade  mathematics  would 
suffice.  In  1870  graduates  of  the  General  course  of  study  took  French  two 
years  and  German  or  Latin  four  years;  no  units  of  foreign  language  were 
required  in  1927.  English  requirements  in  1870  included  analysis,  litera- 
ture, and  Shakespeare;  by  1927  two  units  of  English  were  required.  Three 
years'  study  in  history,  geography,  and  the  U.S.  Constitution  (1870) 
eventually  translated  into  one  year  of  social  studies  (1927).  What  had 
been  four  years  of  science,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  zoology, 
physiology,  and  astronomy,  was  replaced  by  one  year  of  science  and 
three  units  of  health.  Additional  classes  required  in  the  General  course  of 
study  in  1870  included  two  years  of  drawing,  one  year  of  manual  art,  one 
year  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  music  and  rhetoricals 
throughout.  In  1927  nine  units  of  electives  constituted  the  remainder  of 
students'  programs  of  study. 

A comparison  of  courses  of  study  from  the  1870, 1917,  and  1927 
curricula  in  St.  Louis  public  high  schools,  then,  shows  the  following: 
academic  courses  of  study  decreased  in  percentage  of  the  curriculum, 
academic  classes  which  were  taken  in  common  by  students  across  all 
courses  of  study  declined,  some  academic  classes  simply  evaporated 
from  the  curriculum,  and  academic  substance  (as  measured  by  the  type 
of  classes  that  were  required)  in  the  General  course  of  study  contracted 
from  1870  to  1927.  Academic  regulation  of  the  curriculum  receded  in 
response  to  the  installation  of  vocational  courses. 

The  vocational  movement  exploded  in  American  high  schools  during 
the  twentieth  century.  Educators  in  the  nineteenth  century  tended  to 
anchor  their  schooling  philosophies  in  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  anti-vocational  tone  of  a statement  from  the  1869  St.  Louis 
Annual  Report  was  not  unusual.  "Our  national  idea  and  the  interests  of 
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humanity  alike  protest  against  a one-sided  education  that  shall  predes- 
tine the  youth  to  some  special  art  or  trade."^®  When  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Art  and  Science  courses  were  first  introduced  into  St.  Louis 
high  schools,  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  explained,  with  great  care, 
that  these  courses  were  strictly  educational,  and  he  assured  that  they 
were  not  conducted  in  a way  to  prepare  students  for  specific  vocations.^° 
The  courses,  as  described  by  Soldan,  fit  Calvin  Woodward's  original 
conception  of  manual  training.  Woodward  intended  that  manual  train- 
ing supplement  academic  study,  helping  students  to  better  understand 
theoretical  principles. 

This  vision  of  manual  training,  however,  did  not  survive  in  public 
high  schools.  The  differentiated  curriculum  served  to  separate  students 
by  course  of  study,  and  in  the  process,  severed  ties  linking  manual 
training  applications  to  academic  study.  The  1927  curriculum,  for 
instance,  barred  college-bound  students  from  taking  more  than  two  units 
of  vocational  subjects  (Table  3.)  In  addition,  social  efficiency  reformers 
pushed  for  a vocational  emphasis  in  high  school  training.  These  forces 
combined  to  squeeze  out  much  of  the  academic  content  in  classes  which 
distinguished  the  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  and 
Commercial  courses  of  study.  Consider,  as  an  example,  the  classes 
comprising  the  Domestic  Art  and  Science  program  as  reported  in  the 
St.  Louis  Annual  Report  for  the  1906-07  school  year.  Classes  in  the  first 
two  years  were  devoted  to  sewing,  while  classes  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  concentrated  on  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  home  nursing. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  Domestic  Art  and  Science  Course  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  their  school  time  making  petticoats  and  night- 
gowns, carming,  pickling,  salting,  and  smoking  food  items,  and  discuss- 
ing the  best  methods  for  stain  removal.^^  While  the  value  of  such  tasks  is 
not  to  be  diminished,  this  work  was  not  academic.  As  classes  became 
increasingly  devoted  to  this  sort  of  activity,  the  academic  share  of  the 
curriculum  decreased. 

Academic  components  of  the  curriculum  were  pushed  even  closer  to 
the  periphery  as  vocationalism  picked  up  steam  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Work  preparation  replaced  academic  study  as  the 
defining  element  in  curriculum  construction  in  St.  Louis  high  schools 
early  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  administration  acknowledged  a 
"radical  change  in  the  determinants  of  the  high  school  course  of  study"  in 
1911,  which  reflected  the  academic  decline  of  the  curriculum.^^  School 
officials  linked  the  radical  change  in  the  high  school  curriculum  to  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  course  of  study:  ". . . commercial  and 
manual  training  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls  have  grown  up,  offering 
opportunity  for  High  School  study  arranged  with  direct  regard  for  the 
kind  of  work  the  pupil  intends  to  pursue  after  leaving  the  High  School; 
still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  to  arouse  in  the  students  the  motives 
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for  their  school  work  which  will  associate  it  vitally  with  the  vocation  to 
be  followed. 

In  1924  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  created  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Counseling,  finally  cementing  the  emerging  relationship 
between  school  and  work  in  St.  Louis.  Counselors  in  all  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools  aided  students  "in  intelligently  choosing 
their  vocations  and  in  getting  the  most  out  of  their  educational  opportu- 
nities." The  counseling  program  for  students  included  two  meetings 
prior  to  high  school  matriculation  at  which  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
high  school  were  discussed  and  advice  was  given  to  individual  students 
regarding  their  programs.  Counselors  arranged  more  meetings  after  the 
school  year  began.  Early  in  the  year  counselors  met  with  first  year 
students  to  emphasize  the  need  of  vocational  information  and  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  vocations.^^  ^ school-to-work  transition 

claimed  a prominent  position  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  notion  that 
schooling  should  be  a "piece  of  life  itself,"  now  carried  a label  of  anachro 
nistic  idealism. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  St.  Louis  high  school  curricu- 
lum was  devoted  to  solid  academic  study.  The  structure  of  the  course  of 
study  provided  clear  evidence  of  this  fact.  Other  school  records,  such  as 
published  class  objectives,  examination  questions,  and  pedagogical 
discourse,  shored  up  this  point.  As  the  curriculum  shifted  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  academic  status  of  the  high  school  occupied 
uncertain  ground.  Nonacademic  courses  of  study  made  inroads  into  the 
curriculum,  students  increasingly  took  classes  in  a general  course  of 
study  from  which  academic  content  was  seeping,  the  number  of  aca- 
demic classes  overlapping  various  courses  of  study  decreased,  and  the 
academic  requirements  for  general  study  in  the  high  school  receded. 
School  officials  reversed  an  earlier  stand  and  embraced  vocational 
education  as  a primary  goal  of  schooling.  Thus,  the  die  for  secondary 
schooling  in  the  United  States  was  cast.  Forces  which  influenced  the 
curricular  transformation  included  new  liberal  intellectualism, 
vocationalism,  a nation-wide  concern  with  the  "boy  problem,"  and  a 
form  of  conservative  feminism,  but  that  is  a story  for  another  time.  The 
curriculum  paradigm  was  set  in  such  a way  that  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  school  reformers  would  struggle  to  reconcile  a system  that,  at 
once,  tried  to  fit  students  for  a place  in  the  modem  capitalist  workforce 
as  it  claimed  to  promote  thorough  intellectual  development.  ^ 

Amid  the  furor  that  erupted  in  the  post-Sputnik  era,  one  insightful 
educator's  comments  appear  to  have  been  lost.  When  asked  why  Ameri- 
cans suddenly  found  themselves  with  an  inadequate  public  educational 
system,  Arthur  Bestor  remarked,  "The  basic  trouble  is  that  the  persons 
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running  our  public  school  system  lost  sight  of  the  main  purpose  of 
education— namely,  intellectual  training."^^  In  St.  Louis,  the  differentiated 
curriculum  was  the  vehicle  through  which  intellectual  training  gave  way 
to  job  training.  As  public  schools  in  the  United  States  prepare  for  the 
year  2000,  goals  must  transcend  a school-to-work  transition  if  we  are  to 
reclaim  a vision  of  education  that  has  been  clouded  throughout  the 
twentieth  century. 


TABLE  1 

St.  Louis  High  School  Curriculum:  1870 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

GRADE 

LEVEL 

9 

10 

11 

12 

CLASSICAL 

COURSE 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Algebra/ 

Geometry  Review 

Latin 

Greek,  Latin 

Greek,  Latin 

Greek,  Latin 

English 

Analysis 

Physiology 

Astronomy 

Shakespeare/ 
English  Lit 

Physical 

Geography 

Drawing 

Ancient 

Geography 

Drawing 

Universal 

History 

US  Constitution 

GENERAL 

COURSE 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 
or  Botany 

Analytic 

Geometry, 

Calculus 

German  or  Latin 

German  or  Latin 

French  and 
German  or  Latin 

French  and 
German  or  Latin 

English 

Analysis 

Bookkeeping 

(Optional 

Universal  History 

Shakespeare/ 
English  Lit 

Physical 

Geography 

Drawing 

Natural 

Philosophy, 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

Zoology 
Manual  of  Art 

US  Constitution 

Physiology  Astronomy  Mental  and  Moral 

Philosophy 

Music  and  Rhetoricals  throughout  both  courses.  Girls  may  consider  the  Calculus  and  Philosophy  as 
optional. 

Source:  St  Louis  Annual  Report  (1870),  16:lxxxix. 
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TABLE  2 


St.  Louis  High  School  Curriculum,  General  Course  of  Study:  1917 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Chorus 

Chorus 

Physical  Training 

Physical  Training 

English 

English 

Community  Civics 
and  Vocations 

Two  of  the 
following: 

Three  of  the 
following: 

Botany  and 
Physiology  * 

Botany  and 
Physiology  * 

Algebra  * 

Physics  * 

Latin  * 
German  * 
French  * 

Algebra  * 
Geometry  * 
Latin  * 

Spanish  # 

German  * 

French  * 

Spanish  # 

Greek 

Industrial  History# 
and  Ancient  History  or 
Commercial 
Geography  # 


* Required  in  1870 

# Not  Offered  in  1870 

Source:  St  Louis  Annual  Report  *1917),  63:119. 


THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Chorus 

Chorus 

Physical  Training 

Physical  Training 

English 

History 

Three  of  the 

Three  of  the 

following: 

following: 

History  * 

English  * 

Physics  * 

Physics  * and 

Physics  * 

Chemistry  * 

Chemistry  * 

Chemistry  * 

Geometry  * 

Physiography 

Solid  Geometry  and 

Solid  Geometry  and 

Algebra  * 

Algebra  * 

Latin  * 

Trigonometry  and 
Advanced  Algebra  * 

German  * 

Latin  * 

French  * 

German  * 

Spanish  # 

French  * 

Greek 

Spanish  # 

Manual  Training  and 

Greek 

Mechanical  Drawing  # 

Mechanical  Drawing# 

Manual  Training  and 

(2) 

Mechanical  Drawing# 

Household  Arts  # (2) 

Mechanical  Drawing 
#(2) 

Music  * 

Household  Arts  # (2) 

Art " (2) 

Music  * 

Bookkeeping  (2) 

Art " (2) 

Stenography  # 

Bookkeeping  (2) 

Typewriting  # (2) 

Stenography  # 
Typewrting  # (2) 

Commerical 

Commercial  Law#  and 

Geography  # 

Salesmanship  # 
and  Advertising  # 
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TABLE  3 

Program  of  Activities  in  St.  Louis  Public  High  Schools:  1927 


SUBJECT 

UNIT 

UNIT 

UNIT 

REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FOR  ENTRANCE  TO 

FOR  ENTRANCE  TO 

GRADUATION 

MOST  COLLEGES 

CERTAIN  EASTERN 
COLLEGES’^ 

HEALTH 

3 

0 

0 

ENGLISH 

2 

3 

3 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1 

0 

0 

SCIENCE 

1 

1 w/lab 

1 w/lab 

HISTORY 

0 

1 

1 

FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 

(MODERN) 

0 

2 (can  be  ancient 
language) 

2 

LATIN 

0 (see  above) 

4 

ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY 

0 

2 (4  years  preferable 
for  science  majors) 

3 

ELECTIVE 

9 

6 

1 

^Including  Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Yale. 

Latin  is  not  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course  offered  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  but  a 
third  year  of  a Modem  Language,  and  a fourth  year  of  Mathematics  are  required. 

Electives  for  college-bound  students  may  not  include  more  than  two  units  of  vocational  subjects 
(Commercial  subjects.  Drawing,  Household  Arts,  and  Manual  Training.) 

All  graduates  must  complete  two  majors  (a  field  pursued  for  three  years)  and  two  minors  (a  field 
pursued  for  two  years.) 

Source:  St.  Louis  Annual  Report  (1927),  73:40-41. 
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class  bias  inherent  in  the  differentiated  curriculum;  I argue  that  the  tum-of-the-century 
curriculum  shift  was  rooted  in  a gender  bias  as  well.  Although  recent  studies  [John  L. 
Rury,  Education  and  Women's  Work,  and  Jane  Bernard  Powers,  The  "Girl  Question"  in 
Education]  analyze  the  sex  stereotyped  courses  of  study  which  developed  in  secondary 
schools  during  the  Progressive  Era,  my  interpretation  focuses  on  the  nexus  between 
these  developments  and  modem  liberal  ideology. 
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he  history  of  American  higher  education  is  generally  a 
history  of  the  expansion  of  types  of  students,  the  expansion 
of  curricula,  and  the  expansion  of  institutional  forms.  The 
role  that  evening  undergraduate  education  might  have 
played  in  this  history,  however,  has  not  been  explored  in 
detail.  There  have  only  been  a few  investigations  of  how  and  why 
evening  classes  appeared.  The  results  of  these  few  studies  will  be 
summarized  here  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  evening  classes 
originated  as  the  result  of  a thoughtful  philosophy  or  of  student  demand. 
Who  were  the  students  who  took  these  classes  and  what  were  their 
reasons  for  enrolling?  What  effect  did  these  evening  classes  have  on 
higher  education? 

All  of  the  major  studies  of  evening  classes  have  consolidated  data 
from  institutions  in  as  many  as  ten  urban  areas.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  population  demographics,  the  pattern  of  business  and  industry, 
and  the  characteristics  and  number  of  higher  education  institutions  in 
any  one  particular  urban  area  could  cause  the  pattern  of  evening  classes 
in  that  urban  area  to  differ  from  that  of  the  composite.  For  that  reason, 
this  study  will  look  in  depth  at  the  origin  and  impact  of  evening  classes 
in  one  urban  area,  Chicago,  and  identify  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  this  evening  class  "market"  and  what  occurred  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

Most  of  the  studies  of  evening  higher  education  in  America  con- 
centrated on  their  development  rather  than  on  their  origins.  In  almost 
all  cases,  what  began  as  a disparate  set  of  evening  classes  were  subse- 
quently organized  into  evening  sessions  and  then  into  evening  colleges. 
Their  origins  have  been  muddied  by  their  development.  John  P.  Dyer, 
who  wrote  the  self  proclaimed  "first  full  length  book  on  the  subject"  of 
the  university  evening  college  movement,  said  the  origin  of  evening 
classes  "is  the  despair  of  the  historian  who  tries  to  fasten  on  something 
specific."^  There  was  no  one  unifying  philosophy  which  inextricably 
bound  them  together.  James  T.  Carey  said  their  existence  was  the 
product  of  a "silent  revolution"— an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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thousands  of  students  who  continued  to  show  up  on  higher  education's 
doorstep,  rather  than  of  ideology That  Dyer  named  his  book  Ivory 
Towers  in  the  Marketplace  reinforces  his  perception  of  evening  classes  as 
consumer  driven. 

Dyer  stated  that  the  evening  college  movement's  roots  were  in  two 
academic  developments  that  resulted  from  the  popularization  of  knowl- 
edge  that  took  place  between  1874  and  1925.  These  two  academic  devel- 
opments were  the  university  extension  service  and  the  municipal  univer- 
sity.^ Each  of  these  developments  had  in  common  the  desire  to  extend 
higher  education  to  more  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Brubacher  and 
Rudy  credited  privately  endowed  and  religiously  affiliated  urban  uni- 
versities with  being  pioneers  in  new  fields  such  as  coeducation,  exten- 
sion, afternoon  and  evening  instruction,  and  specialized  service  to  urban 
society This  is  borne  out  in  Daryle  Keefer's  1946  study  of  thirty-five 
selected  institutions  in  six  of  the  largest  urban  areas.  Fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  institutions  in  his  study  that  were  the  first  to  offer  evening  classes 
for  credit  were  privately  endowed  or  religiously  affiliated.  Four  were  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  including  the  University  of  Chicago  which  was  the  first 
institution  to  offer  evening  classes  for  credit  in  the  country.  Only  two  of 
the  institutions  he  listed  were  municipal  universities  (College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  Hunter  College)  and  both  were  in  New  York  City. 

As  extension  work  was  incorporated  into  urban  universities  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  municipal  or 
privately  endowed  or  religiously  affiliated,  a bifurcation  of  extension 
took  place.  The  first  type,  called  "agricultural  extension"  became  the 
province  of  the  land  grant  universities.  The  second  type  became  known 
as  "general  extension"  and  became  the  province  of  the  urban  universi- 
ties.5  While  the  land  grant  and  state  institutions  were  concerned  with 
spatial  expansion,  the  urban  institutions  were  concerned  with  time 
expansion.  This  was  reflected  in  the  advent  of  late  afternoon,  Saturday, 
and  evening  classes.  At  the  heart  of  the  extension  philosophy  was  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  university  to  the  people.  The  original  format  was 
popular  lectures  or  a series  of  lectures.  That  the  roots  of  evening  classes 
are  planted  in  the  university  extension  movement  is  a point  of  agreement 
in  the  studies  cited.  Whether  extension  was  considered  a thoughtful 
philosophy  has  been  debated.  A brief  history  of  university  extension  is 
necessary  for  clarification. 

Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  professor  of  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, introduced  university  extension,  based  on  the  English  model  to  the 
United  States  in  1885.  There  were  a few  attempts  by  groups  such  as 
Chautauqua,  the  Brooklyn  school  teachers,  and  the  New  York  State 
Library  to  form  extension  agencies  after  Adams  first  introduced  it.  These 
agencies  were  accused  of  misunderstanding  the  importance  of  the 
university  link  in  the  English  extension  model.  In  the  1890s,  university 
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extension  caught  the  attention  of  several  university  leaders  and  three 
American  university  extension  agencies,  more  firmly  based  on  the 
English  model,  were  developed.®  The  first  was  the  Philadelphia  (later 
American)  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  William 
Rainey  Harper  who  was  the  founding  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  served  on  its  general  advisory  board.^  The  second  extension 
agency  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  president  of  Northwestern  University  and  President  Harper 
organized  the  third  extension  agency  in  1891  as  the  Chicago  Society.® 
University  extension  work  soon  expanded  beyond  the  extension  agen- 
cies into  the  urban  universities,  where,  as  mentioned  previously,  they 
took  on  the  new  forms  including  lecture  series,  evening  classes,  and 
correspondence  classes. 

The  evening  classes  that  were  the  result  of  the  university  extension 
movement  were  successful  because  of  the  extraordinary  student  demand 
for  them.  This  demand  allowed  the  universities  to  be  able  to  offer  evening 
classes  minimally  at  a break  even,  and  often  times  on  a profitable  basis. 
There  were  a number  of  reasons  why  student  demand  for  these  classes 
was  high.  The  rapid  urbanization  which  helped  spawn  the  urban  uni- 
versities also  expanded  industry  and  commerce,  changing  the  nature  of 
work.  The  American  belief  that  social  mobility  could  be  achieved  through 
education  was  strong.  Higher  education  was  seen  as  a "vehicle  of  ambi- 
tion" for  the  middle  class.  The  creation  of  new  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities (including  evening  classes)  made  a difference  at  a crucial  moment 
when  aspiring  middle  class  persons  were  struggling  to  define  new  career 
patterns,  establish  new  institutions,  pursue  new  occupations,  and  forge  a 
new  self  identity.®  These  aspirations  increased  the  demand  for  university 
degree  related  evening  classes  for  nonresident  students. 

The  earliest  evening  classes  catered  primarily  to  teachers  and  teacher 
training.^®  Business  and  technical  training  tied  for  second  place. “ These 
evening  classes  were  often  the  precursor  of  such  classes  in  the  regular 
sessions— the  beginning  of  the  professionalization  of  vocations.  Even 
students  in  institutions  whose  evening  classes  mirrored  the  traditional 
curricula  of  the  day  classes  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their 
employment  status.  While  student  characteristics,  such  as  sex,  occupa- 
tion, and  religion  differed  from  institution  to  institution  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  academic  program,  the  students  had  in  common  the  fact 
that  they  were  overwhelmingly  working  adults. 

On  the  national  level,  the  very  beginning  of  evening  classes  seemed 
to  be  rooted  in  the  university  extension  model  imported  from  England. 
Student  demand  played  a large  role  in  the  development  of  these  classes 
in  urban  universities,  moving  them  out  of  the  pure  extension  model  into 
different  forms  based  on  student  needs.  These  needs  were  primarily 
based  on  the  desire  to  achieve  status  and  career  advancement  through 
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higher  education.  This  was  a major  shift  from  extension's  original  focus 
on  purely  popular  education. 

There  are  three  major  impacts  that  evening  classes  had  on  higher 
education  in  general.  First,  a new  population  of  students,  working 
adults,  were  added  to  the  rolls  of  higher  education.  Second,  with  the 
emphasis  on  professionalization  of  vocations,  many  higher  education 
institutions  added  courses  and  programs  in  education,  business,  social 
work,  or  technical  subjects  first  in  their  evening  sessions  and  later  in 
their  day  sessions.  Lastly,  evening  classes  were  revenue  generating. 
Many  imiversities  relied  on  this  revenue  and  some  even  required  it  for 
their  existence. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  pattern  of  evening  classes  in  one  urban  area 
could  be  influenced  by  the  demographics,  size,  commerce  and  industry, 
number  and  type  of  educational  institutions  in  that  urban  area.  This, 
along  with  the  fact  that  students  who  attended  evening  classes  were 
constrained  by  their  geography,  was  the  rationale  for  investigating  the 
origins  of  evening  classes  in  one  "market"  to  determine  whether  there 
were  any  similarities  or  differences  between  it  and  the  national  pattern. 
The  city  of  Chicago  was  chosen  for  this  study  because  of  its  early  in- 
volvement in  the  extension  movement,  the  diversity  and  number  of 
its  higher  education  institutions  and  their  early  involvement  with 
evening  classes. 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
generally  reflected  the  national  scene  in  terms  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  colleges.  One  major  and  very  startling  exception,  however,  was  that 
Chicago  had  no  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  either  of  the 
land  grant  or  municipal  type.  The  institutions  in  this  study  include 
two  privately-endowed  universities.  The  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University;  two  religiously  affiliated  universities,  DePaul 
University  and  Loyola  University;  and  two  technical  institutes.  Armour 
Institute  and  Lewis  Institute.  These  technical  institutes  merged  in  1939 
to  form  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  the  first  institution  in  this  country  to 
offer  evening  classes  for  college  credit.  This  was  due  to  the  vision  and 
unique  background  of  its  founding  president,  William  Rainey  Harper. 
Harper's  inclusion  of  university  extension  as  an  organic  part  of  the  new 
University  of  Chicago  can  be  traced  to  his  conviction  that  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  available  to  those  who,  for  social  or  economic  reasons, 
could  not  attend  the  university  at  its  campus  location.  Harper  believed 
it  was  the  university's  duty  to  assure  that  this  extension  work  was 
"systematic  in  form  and  scientific  in  spirit."^^  His  strong  commitment 
was  probably  shaped  by  his  involvement  in  the  first  university  extension 
movement  which  swept  America  between  1885  and  1899. 
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Harper  organized  his  extension  division  into  five  departments,  the 
two  most  important  of  which  were  Lecture  Study  which  followed  the 
English  extension  model  of  sending  university  professors  all  over  the 
country  to  deliver  lectures,  and  Class  Study  which  offered  regular 
courses  of  class  instruction  in  university  subjects  given  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Harper's  recruitment  of  faculty  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Extension  Division  was  a raid  on  the  top  extension  organizers  and 
lecturers  of  the  time.  In  its  first  ten  years  of  existence,  the  Lecture  Study 
component  of  extension  delivered  1,326  courses  with  1,637,802  attendees 
at  368  centers  in  21  states. Despite  its  seeming  success.  Lecture  Study 
was  discontinued  in  1911,  while  Class  Study  thrived.^® 

One  not  so  obvious  reason  for  the  demise  of  Lecture  Study  and  the 
success  of  Class  Study,  was  the  erroneous  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  that  men  and  women  were  not  interested  in 
converting  their  work  into  university  credits.  In  considering  the  relation 
of  university  extension  work  to  regular  university  studies  and  university 
degrees,  one  of  the  committees  of  the  University  Extension  Congress 
stated  the  following  in  1895: 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  distinctly  another  class  of 
constituents  — namely,  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  unable  to  reside  at  the  university,  but  who  neverthe- 
less desire  to  pursue  nonresident  study  parallel  with 
that  given  in  the  classrooms  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Many  of  them  have  in  mind  subsequent  residence, 
the  completion  of  the  courses  thus  begun,  and  the  taking 
of  degrees. 

The  Class  Study  Department  of  University  Extension  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  duplicated  their  regular  course  offerings  at  various  sites  in 
Chicago.^^  Initially,  only  one  half  of  the  credit  for  a bachelor's  degree 
could  be  earned  through  Class  Study.  This  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
one  third  of  the  credit,  despite  the  increasing  demand  for  degree  credit. 

In  its  first  year  of  existence,  1892-93,  eleven  courses  were  offered  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  quarters  with  a total  enrollment  of  129.  Two  years 
later,  there  were  1,142  enrollments  in  111  courses.^®  Despite  this  growth, 
many  problems  continued  to  challenge  the  continued  health  of  the  Class 
Study  Division  including  lack  of  an  endowment  and  a suitable  building 
downtown. The  students  who  attended  Class  Study  in  increasing 
numbers  were  overwhelmingly  teachers.  In  1898,  only  ten  percent  of  the 
5,000  teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  school  system  had  a college  degree.^® 
While  Harper  undoubtedly  saw  this  as  a fertile  business  opportunity,  he 
showed  a sincere  desire  to  improve  the  education  of  individual  teachers: 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  courses  which  shall  teach 
teachers  how  to  teach.  In  other  words,  the  work  is 
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university  work  and  not  the  work  of  a normal  school. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  in  too  many  cases  the  instructors 
have  fallen  into  this  mistake.  What  teachers  need  is 
information,  not  method. 

With  the  promise  of  a yearly  donation  for  five  years  from  Anita 
McCormick  Blaine,  who  possessed  an  avid  interest  in  education,  Harper 
created  the  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1898.“  It 
began  classes  on  September  30, 1898  in  leased  rooms  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  in  downtown  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  the  Class  Study  Department  continued  to  offer  its  classes 
at  times  working  students  could  attend  at  sites  around  the  city.  Many  of 
its  classes  now  were  being  offered  at  the  College  for  Teachers  building 
and,  of  the  895  Class  Study  students,  669  were  teachers.  The  distinctions 
between  Class  Study  and  the  College  for  Teachers  became  increasingly 
blurred.  On  April  7, 1900,  the  Board  of  Trustees  consolidated  the  two 
and  named  this  new  unit  University  College.^ 

In  1906,  Harper  died  and  Mrs.  Blaine's  endowment  ended;  it  had  been 
extended  two  years  beyond  its  original  pledge.  For  economic  reasons, 
Harper's  successor,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  moved  the  University  College 
from  its  downtown  location  to  the  south  side  University  of  Chicago 
quadrangles.  This  move  proved  to  be  a disaster  and  enrollment  plum- 
meted to  150  in  1907-08.“  Students  petitioned  Judson  to  reestablish  the 
College  downtown.^  A balanced  budget  and  low  rent  classrooms 
through  the  educational  department  of  the  YMCA  allowed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  to  move  the  University  College  back  to  a central,  albeit 
inadequate,  location  in  1908.  These  inadequate  accommodations  did  not 
deter  enrollments  despite  the  continued  concerns  of  the  University 
College  dean,  Walter  A.  Payne.“  This  was  because  until  1911,  the 
University  of  Chicago  had  no  meaningful  competition  for  this  expanding 
evening  student  market. 

Like  William  Rainey  Harper,  Northwestern  University's  tenth  presi- 
dent, Henry  Wade  Rogers,  was  also  involved  with  bringing  university 
extension  to  Chicago.  In  November  1891,  Northwestern,  along  with 
Lake  Forest,  Madison,  Beloit,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Harper 
representing  the  nascent  University  of  Chicago  announced  their  plan  for 
carrying  on  university  extension  work  in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity 
through  a local  extension  society .“  The  Northwestern  faculty's  enthusi- 
asm for  university  extension  did  not  match  that  of  their  president.  By 
February,  1893,  Northwestern's  participation  ended.“ 

Rogers  resigned  in  1900  to  be  replaced  eighteen  months  later  by 
Edmund  Janes  James,  who  had  previously  served  as  director  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Extension  Division  and  Dean  of  their  University 
College.  He  had  also  been  involved  with  extension  work  prior  to  his 
University  of  Chicago  appointment.  James  planned  to  build  Northwest- 
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ern  into  a leading  center  of  research  and  teaching;  however,  he  did  not 
wish  to  sever  his  connections  with  the  university  extension  effort.  "The 
fact  that  one  university  in  a country  or  a locality  carries  on  university 
extension  work  with  success  is  no  reason  why  others  may  not  do  as 
well."^®  James  was  not  able  to  put  his  plans  into  effect  and  left  North- 
western for  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1904. 

The  interim  president,  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  was 
instrumental  in  securing  "Courses  for  Teachers"  which  were  offered  for 
the  convenience  of  Evanston  teachers  in  1904.^°  During  the  fall  months  of 
1905,  the  work  of  the  college  was  extended  by  offering  various  evening 
classes  at  the  Northwestern  University  Building  in  downtown  Chicago. 
These  courses  were  "arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  are 
imable  to  attend  regular  lectures  during  the  day."^^  The  demand  for 
these  courses  was  assured  because  of  the  relocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  evening  courses  to  the  south  side. 

In  1910,  Northwestern  assigned  the  organization  of  the  evening 
courses  to  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Secretary 
of  the  University  Council.  Wilde  was  listed  as  Director  of  Extension 
Work  in  January,  1911.^^  Despite  Wilde’s  and  the  interim  president's 
advocacy  for  extension  classes,  the  faculty  moved  to  limit  acceptable 
extension  credit.  Wilde  knew  this  action  would  block  the  expansion  of 
extension  work  at  Northwestern.  He  was  proven  correct; 

Northwestern's  six  year  experiment  with  liberal  arts  evening  courses 
ended  in  1911.^^ 

In  the  meantime,  Northwestern  founded  a School  of  Commerce  in 
1908.  It  was  to  be  an  evening  program  with  its  own  faculty  and  outside 
fimding.  Unlike  the  liberal  arts  evening  classes,  the  commerce  classes 
were  organized  as  a college  and  had  the  full  support  of  the  business 
faculty.  Its  enrollments  flourished. 

A third  Chicago  institution  to  enter  the  field  was  Lewis  Institute  whose 
benefactor  required  maintaining  "a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  night." 
Foimder  Allen  C.  Lewis  desired  this  instruction  to  be  free  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  "a  position  and  occupation  for  life."^^  In  1895, 
the  estate  grew  large  enough  to  seriously  consider  foimding  the  type  of 
school  described  in  Lewis'  will,  the  newly  incorporated  Lewis  Institute 
board  of  trustees  turned  to  William  Rainey  Harper  to  assist  them. 

Harper  recommended  George  Nobel  Carman  to  head  the  Lewis 
Institute.  Under  Carman  and  Harper's  plan,  Lewis  Institute  became  a six 
year  coeducational  institution— a four  year  secondary  school  (academy) 
and  a two  year  college  (junior  college)  offering  work  in  arts  and  engi- 
neering.^^ Harper's  influence  extended  further  than  the  original  plan. 

No  detail  was  too  small  for  his  attention.  He  concerned  himself  with  the 
calendar,  terminology,  credits,  and  system  of  faculty  rank.  He  recom- 
mended faculty.  His  influence  was  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
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structure  of  the  evening  classes.  The  first  evening  class  bulletin  divided 
the  night  work  at  Lewis  into  the  Class  Study  Department  and  the  Lecture 
Study  Department  --  the  identical  model  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Extension  Division.^^  None  of  the  evening  courses  offered  through  Class 
Study  were  college  level,  yet  additional  monies  had  to  be  allocated  the 
first  year  to  keep  up  with  student  demand.^^  By  1900,  the  enrollment  in 
the  evening  classes  reached  1,190.^® 

The  demand  for  evening  classes  continued  to  rise.  As  Lewis  Institute 
celebrated  its  twentieth  year  in  1916,  it  restructured  itself  into  a four  year 
college  by  discontinuing  the  academy  and  adding  to  the  four  year 
degrees  already  offered  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Engineering  began 
in  1909  and  Domestic  Arts  began  in  1912.  This  restructuring  allowed  the 
students  in  the  evening  classes  to  secure  credit  for  junior  college  level 
courses. 

Yet  another  Chicago  institution  to  offer  evening  classes  was  Armour 
Institute,  which  opened  its  doors  on  October  14, 1893.  It  envisioned  itself 
as  a manual  training  school  providing  a practical  education  to  men  and 
women.  Night  classes  "intended  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Institute  in  the  day  time" 
were  announced  from  the  very  beginning.^^  Only  two  years  later,  Frank 
Wakely  Gunsaulus,  Armour's  president,  changed  the  focus  of  the 
Institute  from  training  mechanics  and  technicians  to  training  engineers. 
He  renamed  it  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  By  1901,  it  was  no 
longer  coeducational.  Whether  Gunsaulus'  reorganization  of  Armour 
was  influenced  by  his  European  travels  or  by  his  close  association  with 
William  Rainey  Harper  is  open  to  speculation.  What  is  clear  is  that 
Harper  had  his  eye  on  making  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  part  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  reorganization  may  have  been  done 
with  this  in  mind.^° 

The  evening  classes  that  were  offered  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Institute's  existence  were  designed  to  provide  practical,  useful  informa- 
tion for  application  in  one's  daily  work.  They  focused  on  technical  skills. 
Since  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  day  and  evening  classes,  no 
degrees  or  certificates  were  awarded  for  completion  of  these  utilitarian 
courses.  According  to  James  C.  Peebles,  Armour's  unofficial  historian, 
during  the  academic  year  1902-03,  the  faculty  studied  the  evening  school 
to  improve  its  effectiveness.  The  faculty  were  convinced  that  evening 
school  was  an  important  component  of  the  academic  program  of  the 
Institute  and  necessary  in  a great  industrial  city  like  Chicago.'*^  The 
faculty's  recommendation  was  to  offer  a wider  range  of  subjects  and 
attempt  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  evening  work.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  this  was  accomplished,  but  these  classes  remained  techni- 
cal and  preparatory  and  were  not  offered  for  college  credit  imtil  1934. 
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Despite  this,  the  evening  enrollment  continued  to  increase— from  530  in 
1904-05  to  798  in  1906-07.'‘2 

One  of  Chicago's  two  major  Catholic  universities,  DePaul  University, 
began  in  1898  as  St.  Vincent's  College.  It  followed  a typical  Catholic 
college  evolutionary  pattern— movement  from  a combined  all  male 
academy  or  college  to  an  all  male  university.  When  St.  Vincent's  was 
rechartered  as  DePaul  University  in  1907,  the  president,  Fr.  Peter  V. 
Byrne,  C.M.  used  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  his  model 
for  DePaul,  substituting  the  word  "Catholic"  for  "Baptist"  but  leaving  all 
else  virtually  the  same.  Fr.  Byrne  had  concluded  that  in  order  for  DePaul 
to  survive,  it  would  have  to  be  a modem.  Catholic  university  complete 
with  professional  programs  and  a modified  elective  undergraduate 
system.  This  decision  helped  open  the  doors  for  extension  classes. 
Archbishop  Quigley  requested  DePaul  open  their  Summer  School  to 
women  in  1911.  This  summer  school  was  attended  by  about  one  hun- 
dred sisters  and  lay  teachers.^  The  success  of  this  venture  led  to  the 
"Extension  Courses"  for  the  following  Autumn  term  which  had  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  for  promotional 
credit.^^  The  summer  session  Outline  of  Courses  explicitly  emphasized 
that,  since  the  charter  of  DePaul  University  allowed  them  "to  provide, 
impart  and  furnish  opportunities  for  all  departments  of  higher  education 
to  persons  of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms,"  degrees  may  be  conferred  on 
women. This  policy  was  unique  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  action  gave 
DePaul  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  coeducational  Catholic  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  offer  degree  related  programs  to  men  and 
women.^^  Other  experiments  in  this  vein  were  either  not  degree  related 
or  not  sustained.  Second,  the  announcement  that  extension  work  could 
lead  to  the  conferral  of  a degree  was  atypical  for  the  times.  Most  institu- 
tions still  required  some  amount  of  resident  credit  for  a degree. 

DePaul's  main  extension  population  were  teachers.  Thus  courses  were 
offered  in  the  late  afternoon  and  Saturday,  not  in  the  evening.  Initially 
these  classes  were  offered  exclusively  on  their  near  north  side  campus, 
but  in  the  summer  of  1915  many  extension  classes  joined  DePaul's  law 
and  commerce  classes  in  the  downtown  Tower  Building,  called  the 
"Loop  Center."^^  They  also  experimented  with  other  sites  including  a 
"South  Side  Branch"  of  the  Extension  Department  in  the  Visitation  School 
Building  in  1913.^®  Unlike  Northwestern,  DePaul's  extension  classes 
were  supported  by  the  faculty  and  thrived.  Like  Northwestern,  DePaul 
founded  a successful  evening  College  of  Commerce  in  1912  which  also 
began  as  an  evening  college  and  only  later  added  day  sessions.  It  was 
open  to  men  and  women.  Catholics  and  non  Catholics.^^ 

Chicago's  other  major  Catholic  university,  Loyola  University,  also 
followed  the  typical  Catholic  higher  education  evolutionary  pattern, 
rechartering  from  St.  Ignatius  College  to  Loyola  University  in  1909.^°  In 
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1912,  Fr.  Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.J.,  who  possessed  a great  interest  in 
American  Catholic  social  thought  and  action,  organized  the  Loyola 
University  Lecture  Bureau.  His  purpose  was  to  provide  in  a central 
location  extension  lectures  of  a popular  character  relating  a knowledge 
of  Catholic  philosophy  and  theology  and  of  what  the  Church  had  done 
in  the  social  field.  The  lecture  series  was  broadly  announced  and  well 
received.  This  led  to  the  opening  of  the  "School  of  Sociology"  in  Fall 
1914.  Space  was  rented  in  downtown  Chicago  in  the  Ashland  Block. 

The  School  of  Sociology  offered  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  and 
was  a two  year,  upper  division  program  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree.  Unlike  Loyola's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Sociology  was  coeducational. 

The  following  academic  year,  1915-16,  Loyola  expanded  its  offering  of 
allied  or  non  sociological  courses.  Called  extension  courses,  the  classes 
were  offered  to  provide  "a  cultural  background  for  the  sociological 
courses"  and  could  be  taken  as  electives.  Credit  could  be  used  toward 
degrees  or  promotion  in  the  public  schools.  In  its  second  year  of  exist- 
ence, the  School  of  Sociology  enrolled  212  students.^^  The  School  of 
Sociology  continued  to  expand  its  offerings.  In  Fall  1916  it  established 
centers  at  Catholic  high  schools  on  the  South  and  West  Sides  primarily  to 
provide  university  classes  for  the  teaching  sisterhood.  These  classes 
enrolled  150  students  in  addition  to  the  approximately  200  enrolled  at 
the  Ashland  Block. The  addition  of  these  and  other  centers  in  Catholic 
schools  allowed  the  teaching  sisters  to  earn  Loyola  University  extension 
credits  without  having  to  leave  their  convents.  In  1917,  there  were  579 
students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Sociology;  555  women  and  24  men.  Of 
the  555  women,  315  were  nuns.^^  demand  for  the  allied  courses  soon 
outstripped  that  of  the  sociological  courses. 

The  beginning  of  evening  classes  in  Chicago  was  rooted  in  the  univer- 
sity extension  philosophy  that  William  Rainey  Harper  brought  to  his 
conception  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Extension  took  on  two  forms— 
the  first  modelled  on  the  popular  university  extension  movement 
imported  from  England  which  extended  the  University  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  second  which  Harper  may  have  originated  extended  the 
courses  of  the  university  proper  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  Both  forms 
extended  the  time  frame  in  which  classes  were  offered.  From  Harper's 
original  concept,  student  demand  and  fiscal  support  transformed  the 
extension  model  into  the  University  College  as  a separate  self  supporting 
college  with  space  in  a downtown  building,  faculty,  and  a dean. 

Until  1911,  the  University  of  Chicago  had  a virtual  monopoly  on  credit 
evening  undergraduate  liberal  arts  classes  except  for  Northwestern 
University's  brief  experiment  with  evening  classes  downtown.  The  basic 
policy  of  University  College  was  to  not  be  a degree  granting  school.^^ 

This  policy  and  student  demand  would  continue  to  clash  for  many  years. 
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The  University  College  students  were  primarily  teachers  seeking 
credits  for  promotion  and  raises.  This  new  institutional  form  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  fruition  Harper's  desire  to  upgrade  the 
educational  backgrormd  of  Chicago's  teachers.  This  was  a major  step  in 
the  professionalization  of  teaching. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  the  pioneer  in  expanding  higher 
education  to  working  adults.  Harper's  influence  and  vision  extended 
into  the  evening  programs  at  Lewis  and  Armour  Institutes  from  their 
inception.  His  motivation  may  have  been  self  serving  — structuring 
Lewis  as  a two  year  college  to  enhance  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  reorganizing  Armour  Institute  for  an  eventual  takeover, 
but  the  results  extended  to  working  students  new  types  of  educational 
opportunities,  such  as  technical  courses,  at  locations  on  the  near  West 
and  near  South  sides. 

Northwestern  University's  experiment  with  extension  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts  failed  for  fiscal  concerns  and  lack  of  faculty  support.  Their 
College  of  Commerce,  however,  was  among  the  first  evening  business 
programs  developed  and  among  the  most  successful.  It  was  initially  a 
diploma  program  but  soon  evolved  into  a degree  program— a move 
toward  professionalization  of  business  administration.  The  College  of 
Commerce,  which  had  financial  backing  from  the  business  community, 
helped  Northwestern  form  closer  relations  with  the  influential  men  of 
the  business  world.  It  also  hoped  to  produce  graduates  who  would 
become  influential  businessmen.  It  is  from  this  evening  program  the 
Northwestern's  Kellogg  School  of  Management  evolved. 

DePaul's  extension  classes  were  the  result  of  an  appeal  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  women  through  Archbishop  Joseph  E.  Quigley  to  offer  classes 
to  meet  educational  requirements  for  promotions  in  the  school  system. 
Until  then,  neither  Loyola  nor  DePaul  offered  education  to  women,  thus 
forcing  Catholic  teachers  to  attend  a secular  or  Protestant  rmiversity. 

Loyola's  extension  classes  were  the  result  of  the  branching  out  of  its 
School  of  Sociology  evening  classes.  The  School  of  Sociology  was 
founded  to  introduce  professionalization  to  the  field  of  social  work  in  a 
Catholic  setting.  It  introduced  coeducation  to  Loyola  as  well  as  a cur- 
riculum which  deviated  from  the  Jesuit  Ratio  Studioriim.  The  great  need 
for  classes  to  service  the  Catholic  teachers  and  teaching  sisterhood  was 
the  impetus  for  the  extension  classes  which  were  offered  in  Catholic 
schools  as  well  as  at  a downtown  location.  The  extension  classes  at 
Loyola  and  DePaul  were  degree  related  from  their  inception. 

As  was  the  case  nationally,  in  addition  to  broadening  the  student 
population  and  curriculum,  evening  classes  in  all  these  institutions  were 
required  to  be  minimally  self  supporting.  In  some  cases  they  were 
crucial  to  the  fiscal  survival  of  the  institution.  For  example,  in  1919-20 
Loyola's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  enrolled  124  students,  while  the 
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School  of  Sociology  enrolled  1,094.^^  Evening  students  in  Chicago 
attended  for  primarily  vocational  reasons  and  a chance  at  upward 
mobility  regardless  of  whether  the  curriculum  was  traditional  or  voca- 
tionally oriented. 

While  evening  classes  played  a vigorous  role  in  municipal  universities 
elsewhere,  Chicago's  higher  education  institutions  were  all  either 
privately  endowed  or  religiously  affiliated.  Chicago's  higher  education 
institutions  showed  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to  their  evening 
curricula  and  students.  Indeed,  each  institution  seemed  to  fulfill  a 
unique  higher  educational  niche  with  its  evening  classes  rather  than 
competing  with  each  other.  Whether  evening  programs  at  other  urban 
universities  followed  a pattern  similar  to  Chicago's  is  a subject  for 
further  research. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  many  similarities  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  evening  classes  nationally  and  in  Chicago  because 
of  William  Rainey  Harper's  pioneering  influence  in  both.  In  Chicago  and 
nationally,  the  advent  of  evening  classes  allowed  countless  students  to 
pursue  higher  education  who  were  not  able  to  previously.  In  some  cases 
these  classes  introduced  curricular  innovation,  coeducation,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  a downtown  campus.  Their  role 
in  the  expansion  of  higher  education  in  this  country  should  not  be 
overlooked. 
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he  field  of  adult  education  has  been  continuously  racked  by 
a definitional  crisis.  Writers  have  categorized  definitions  by 
purpose,  population,  and  activity,  yet  agreement  has  eluded 
practitioners.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that  at  different 
points  in  time,  the  primary  focus  of  adult  education  has 
shifted.  A key  aspect  of  the  debate  has  centered  upon  definitions  of 
adulthood,  that  is,  who  is  being  served  by  the  field  of  adult  education. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  while  chronological  age  is  an  important  factor, 
it  is  not  sufficient.  Social  role  is  also  a key  aspect  in  deciding  who  is  an 
adult.  That  is,  a twenty-three  year  old  full-time  graduate  student  would 
not  generally  be  seen  as  participating  in  adult  education,  while  certainly 
a twenty-three  year  old  with  two  children  who  was  working  on  a GED 
would  be.  Thus,  the  issue  of  age  is  a key  but  not  critical  aspect  of  the 
definition  of  adult  education. 

Beyond  definition,  however,  issues  relating  to  adulthood  are  often  at 
the  heart  of  what  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
adult  education.  Although  there  is  little  agreement  on  this  issue,  many 
writers  conclude  that  if  there  is  something  xmique  about  adult  education, 
it  lies  in  the  adult's  potential  for  self-reflection,  critical  analysis,  and  the 
use  of  a broader  experiential  base.  Critical  to  this  view  is  the  notion  that 
adults  change,  grow,  and  develop,  and  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  education. 

In  the  1920s,  when  adult  education  began  to  be  considered  a field  or 
discipline,  there  was  already  discussion  of  the  unique  aspects  of  adult- 
hood. This  paper  will  begin  to  outline  some  of  the  issues  relating  to  the 
development  of  adulthood  as  a time  of  growth.  While  the  issues  relating 
to  the  development  of  the  field  of  adult  education  are  complex,  they  are 
intimately  tied  to  ideas  about  the  unique  aspects  of  the  adult  in  society. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  research  into  this  connection.  This 
paper  is  but  a beginning. 
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The  Question  of  Definition 

Debates  about  definition  go  back  to  the  1920s,  when  educators  began 
to  discuss  "adult  education"  as  an  entity.  Even  then,  however,  the  issue 
of  definition  was  usually  sidestepped,  as  was  evidenced  at  a series  of 
founding  conferences  held  around  the  country  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  (AAAE)  in  1925  and  1926.  Beginning  in  1925, 
these  conferences,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  were  held 
throughout  the  United  States  in  order  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
organizing  an  association  for  adult  education.  The  foundation  invited 
those  perceived  to  be  adult  educators  to  come  and  debate  the  question  of 
forming  such  a group.  Very  often  the  participants  attended  out  of 
curiosity,  but  with  little  concept  of  what  adult  education  meant,  or  even 
what  such  an  organization  could  accomplish.  At  these  conferences, 
much  time  was  spent  discussing  the  viability  of  the  proposed  associa- 
tion, and  who  would  be  included,  but  even  at  this  early  point,  it  was 
concluded  that  perhaps  adult  education  was  undefinable.* 

Thus  in  1925,  at  the  first  national  conference  on  adult  education,  held 
in  Cleveland,  Leon  Richardson,  president  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  and  the  chair  of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
drafted  the  proposed  constitution  for  the  AAAE,  stated: 

We  discussed  that  [the  definition]  at  great  length  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  wisest  thing  was  to  leave  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  officers  and  persons  connected  with 
this  Association,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  that  question.^ 

At  these  meetings,  there  was  little  agreement  about  what  adult 
education  was  or  whether  those  identifying  themselves  as  adult  educa- 
tors shared  anything  in  common.  One  of  the  key  questions  was  whether 
adult  education  was  for  individuals  at  a particular  point  in  their  own 
individual  development.  This  issue  was  closely  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  purpose,  as  it  was  debated  at  the  founding  conferences.  In 
searching  for  an  area  of  commonality  for  all  those  engaged  in  adult 
education,  sociologist  Leroy  Bowman  asserted  that  adult  education  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  adult  life: 

Adults  have  problems  and  those  problems  are  affected 
by  a great  many  of  the  activities  of  life.  We  can't  take  the 
time  of  the  adult  to  go  through  all  the  'rigmarole'  of 
science.  We  must  take  his  problem  and  bring  in  science, 
psychology,  sociology,  physics  to  meet  it.^ 

For  many  of  those  participating  in  this  founding  effort,  adult  educa- 
tion would  help  individuals  live  more  intelligently  and  would  aid  them 
in  facing  the  unique  problems  of  adulthood  in  modem  life.  But  what 
were  these  unique  problems?  In  fact  at  that  time,  the  research  was 
sparse  and  very  little  was  known  about  adulthood  as  a stage  of  life. 
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studying  the  Lifecourse 

Differing  aspects  of  the  life  cycle  have  been  studied  by  historians. 

Most  obviously,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  old  age  have  all  been 
examined  in  terms  of  changing  societal  perspectives.  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  related  studies  have  focused  on  the  lifecourse,  that  is  ^e  entire 
trajectory  of  the  life  cycle  throughout  history.  As  historian  Michael 
Kammen  noted  in  1979, 

This  history  of  the  life  cycle  in  American  thought  is  one 
of  the  most  engaging  subjects  that  I have  encountered  or 
explored.  Essentially,  it  involves  nothing  less  than  a 
primary  shift,  over  the  past  four  centuries,  in 
humankind's  perception  of  itself.^ 

Kammen  identified  three  important  periods  of  shift  in  writings  and 
thought  about  the  life  cycle.  He  wrote  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
four-stage  view  of  the  lifecourse  was  predominant,  although  other 
approaches  involved  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  nine-stage  cycles. 
The  Four  Ages  of  Man  prevalent  at  the  time  were  childhood,  youth, 
manly  age,  and  old  age.  The  portrait  of  each  of  these  stages  indicated  life 
as  a series  of  troubles.  Manly  age,  or  what  we  today  call  middle  age,  was 
a perilous  time,  when  the  individual  was  vulnerable  to  illness  and 
disease.  It  was  also  a time  of  hard  work.  Old  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a time  to  take  pride  in  one's  accomplishments.®  An  increasing 
dependence  on  others  was  an  accepted  part  of  life,  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  this  phase  of  life  were  offset  by  its  greater  wisdom  and 
acceptance.  Thomas  Cole  says  that  this  era  embodied  the  ideal  of 
"civilized  aging".® 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  this  view  of  the  different  ages  of  man 
had  shifted  to  the  metaphor  of  life  as  voyage,  and  the  focus  was  more 
pessimistic.  The  time  of  manhood  was  a time  of  trouble  and  sorrow 
leading  to  "contemplation  of  suicide,  intemperance,  and  murder."’’  Old 
age  was  depicted  as  a period  of  gloom. 

Kammen  saw  a marked  period  of  transition  from  1840-50,  as  the 
writings  and  art  work  of  the  time  indicated  a growing  a distinction 
between  the  internal  and  external  effects  of  aging.  At  this  time  there  was 
new  concern  with  delimiting  the  chronology  of  aging  and  correlating 
these  with  the  moral  attributes  of  aging.  Old  age  was  a period  of  decline, 
and  middle  age,  aroimd  fifty,  was  seen  as  "the  pinnacle  of  human 
existence."®  Indeed,  the  problems  associated  with  old  age  were  seen  as 
suffered  by  those  who  failed  to  maintain  themselves  or  who  were  sinful. 
Thus,  there  were  two  old  ages,  the  good  and  the  bad.^ 

Over  the  next  twenty  years,  a number  of  writers  played  with  the  idea 
of  adulthood  as  a significant  lifestage.  Certainly  it  seems  that  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  midlife  (however  it  can  be  defined)  was  related  to  the 
increasing  study  of  the  aging  process  and  the  increasing  concern  with  the 
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problems  of  the  aged.  The  period  of  midlife  became  a time  of  growth  as 
well  as  a time  of  preparation  for  old  age.  Thus,  albeit  somewhat  face- 
tiously, in  1899  The  Outlook  called  for  "Vater  and  Mutter  Gartens",  which 
it  correlated  with  Kindergartens: 

The  old  need  resources  and  diversions  as  surely  as  the 
young  need  them;  and  mark  the  Spectator's  words,  just 
as  fortunes  have  been  made  by  those  who  wrote  the  first 
books  for  children,  worth  calling  books,  supplanting  the 
thin  diet  that  the  poor  little  souls  had  been  fed  on  for 
generations,  so  will  fortunes  by  made  for  those  who 
shall  (as  some  one  will)  invent  resources  and  amusement 
for  the  old.^° 

According  to  Kammen,  interest  in  the  life  cycle  shifted  to  the  domain 
of  the  social  and  biological  sciences  around  1930.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  Winthrop  Jordan  noted: 

The  general  tendency  in  various  schools  of  psychology 
in  the  early  twentieth  century  was  to  segment  the  life 
cycle  into  increasingly  discrete  and  well  defined  units. 

An  accompanying  tendency  was  fully  as  important:  the 
various  segments  of  the  life  cycle  were  seen  not  merely 
as  temporal  stages  but  as  descriptions  of  inner  life  and 
external  behavior.” 

The  two  key  aspects  of  this  segmentation  were  the  identification  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  of  the  particular  needs  and 
developmental  issues  of  adolescence  and  then  in  the  1920s,  the  growing 
interest  in  old  age  as  an  area  of  scientific  inquiry.  Interestingly  enough, 
G.  Stanley  Hall  was  a prime  mover  in  both  areas.  While  Hall  began  his 
career  studying  children  and  later  adolescents,  he  ended  it  with  his  work 
on  old  age.  Senescence:  The  Last  Half  of  Life,  published  in  1922. 

According  to  Hall,  the  period  of  adolescence  lasted  into  the  twenties. 
The  prime  or  middle  life  was  attained  by  the  mid-twenties  and  lasted 
until  about  age  forty-five.  Senescence  or  old  age  began  at  forty-five  or 
earlier  in  women  who  reached  old  age  when  they  ended  their  f>eriod  of 
reproduction,  and  was  followed  by  senectitude  or  old  age  proper,  which 
continued  until  death.  While  laying  out  in  great  detail  the  problems  and 
research  associated  with  aging.  Hall  also  saw  the  aging  process  as  a time 
of  growth  and  development,  and  it  is  this  aspect  that  is  a contribution  to 
our  contemporary  understanding  of  aging.  What  he  called  "senescents 
in  the  post-climacteric  phase"  accumulated  personality  eccentricities  and 
could  be  see  as  selfish,  repulsive  or  unsocial.  Typically,  Hall  related 
these  changes  to  the  loss  of  sexuality  during  the  later  years.  He  explains 
that  this  was  really  an  indication  of: 

...  groping  toward  a new  and  higher  type  of  personality, 
evolving  a new  synthesis  of  the  factors  of  life  when  the 
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chord  of  sex  shall  have  passed  in  music  out  of  sight.  It 
means  man's  reaffirmation  of  the  self  and  of  the  will  to 
live,  although  this  points  not,  as  the  immortalists  would 
argue,  to  a post-mortem  rehabilitation  of  the  ego  but 
only  expresses  again  the  fact  that  man  is  as  yet  incom- 
plete and  that  even  the  old  now  die  prematurely  because 
they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  build  the  last  story  of 
the  house  of  many  mansions. 

Hall  put  forward  a program  for  preparing  for  old  age.  He  stated  that 
the  preparation  needed  to  begin  in  one's  forties,  "the  dangerous  age" 
and  suggested  that  the  old  have  a distinct  task.  They  must  construct  a 
new  psychological  self  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  other 
faculties. 

By  1930,  professional  social  scientists  had  taken  over  the  study  with 
aging.  They  were  studying  it  from  psychological,  sociological,  and 
anthropological  perspectives.  Anticipating  much  of  the  work  on  aging 
and  the  life  course  that  has  taken  place  since  the  1960s,  this  worked 
focused  on  both  cross-cultural  dimensions  of  aging,  and  on  the  stories  of 
individuals.^^ 

Searching  for  the  Mature  Adult 

Just  as  research  on  the  aging  process  was  pushed  forward  and 
reconceptualized  during  the  early  period  of  the  twentieth  century,  so  too 
was  the  idea  of  adulthood  as  a time  of  development.  Although  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  history  of  notions  of  maturity  do  not  seem  to  corre- 
late with  questions  about  the  history  of  aging,  it  does  seem  that  the  two 
at  least  came  together  beginning  in  the  1920s.^^ 

Even  before  that  time,  there  was  a growing  interest  in  middle  age. 
Writing  in  Scribner's  in  1911,  one  author  indicated. 

Now  we  catch  glimpses  of  middle  age  as  an  art  to  be 
studied,  practices,  perfected...  In  terms  of  everyday,  our 
business  in  middle  life  is  self-culture  and  self-conduct: 
the  betterment  of  our  manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  so- 
called  minor  virtues,  the  acquirement  of  new  graces,  and 
the  pondering  of  mysteries  which  we  can  never  hope  to 
solve. 

Beginning  at  this  time,  there  was  also  a growing  scientific  interest  in  the 
period  of  maturity  as  a period  of  growth  beyond  preparation  for  old  age. 
The  mental  attributes  of  maturity  were  "poise,  deliberation,  economy  of 
effort  with  the  largest  output  of  judgement."^^  However,  works  on  aging, 
as  with  Hall's  work  on  Senescence,  emphasized  the  end  of  old  age. 

At  this  point  it  seems  that  the  integration  of  the  new  social  science 
research  with  the  resulting  implications  for  adult  education  was  not 
completely  achieved  imtil  the  1940s,  when  the  writings  of  Harry 
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Overstreet  pulled  together  the  diverse  research  to  popularize  the  notion 
of  adult  education. Harry  Overstreet  was  trained  as  a psychologist,  and 
he  came  to  see  his  primary  focus  as  the  popularization  of  research  from 
the  social  sciences.^*  In  order  to  explain  adult  education,  Overstreet 
integrated  (in  various  works)  ideas  from  behavioral  psychology  on 
motivation  and  changing  patterns  of  behavior  while  applying  psycho- 
analytic theory  to  aid  in  understanding  "normal"  people. He  used 
these  concepts  to  describe  personality  types  that  either  blocked  or 
retarded  the  growth  of  individuals.  Building  on  these  ideas,  he  noted 
that  human  life  was  characterized  by  a series  of  stages  of  growth.^®  In 
later  writings,  he  drew  on  the  notion  of  cultural  lag  to  discuss  how 
modem  individuals  were  not  keeping  pace  with  technology.  People 
failed  to  interpret  successfully  the  modem  world  and  thus  had  failed  to 
establish  a rational  and  peaceful  social  order.  Overstreet's  program 
called  for  a wide  variety  of  social  reforms  to  be  achieved  through  the 
agency  of  adult  education.^^ 

Looking  at  the  new  approaches  to  the  literature  on  the  stages  of  living 
and  their  application  to  education,  Overstreet  noted,  as  early  as  1925> 
that  adulthood  needed  to  be  seen  as  a "process  of  continuing-education- 
with-living."^^  Adult  education  was  not  to  be  remedial  but  should  take 
into  account  the  new  thinking  about  the  life  stages  and  should  put 
forward  the  ideal  of  what  would  today  be  called  lifelong  learning.  For 
Overstreet,  the  concept  of  psychological  maturity  was  the  cornerstone  of 
twentieth  century  life: 

We  have  known  in  a way  about  psychological  maturity  - 
but  vaguely  and  intermittently.  Its  full  meaning  now 
begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  As  it  begins  to  dawn,  we 
realize  that  the  maturity  concept  is  central  to  our  whole 
enterprise  of  living.  This  is  what  our  past  wisdom  have 
been  leading  up  to.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  what  we 
must  now  accept  if  we  are  to  move  forward  out  of  the 
confusions  and  despairs  of  our  day.^ 

The  key  to  Overstreet's  thinking,  however,  was  that  maturity  was  both 
an  aim  and  a state  of  being.  The  problem  with  civilization  was  adults 
were  often  in  arrested  development,  they  had  not  sufficiently  matured, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  function  in  the  contemporary  world.  His 
theory  rested  on  five  areas  of  research:  (1)  the  idea  of  psychological  age; 
(2)  the  idea  of  arrested  development;  (3)  theories  about  behavioral 
psychology  and  conditioning;  (4)  the  idea  of  aptitude  uniqueness;  and 
(5)  the  idea  of  adult  capacity  to  learn. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  this  paper  are  his  remarks  about  psychological 
age.  Drawing  on  Binet's  work  on  IQ  and  the  consequent  implication  that 
psychological  age  did  not  necessarily  correspond  with  chronological  age, 
he  notes.  Not  all  adults  are  adult."^^  For  adults,  this  concept  of  psycho- 
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logical  age  had  implications  for  understanding  individual  success.  It 
meant  that  chronology  alone  should  not  be  considered  evidence  of 
maturity.  For  Overstreet,  this  meant  that  adult  education  had  the 
potential  for  aiding  the  maturation  process.  The  entire  learning  enter- 
prise needed  to  be  segmented  by  psychological  age  and  the  needs  of 
adults  needed  to  be  addressed. 

Another  of  Overstreet's  points  is  adult  education  had  to  take  into 
account  the  literature  on  individual  uniqueness.  The  maturation  process 
must  coincide  with  each  person's  area  of  strength.  His  definition  of 
maturity  comes  from  this  view  of  individual  talents:  "To  mature  is  to 
bring  one's  powers  to  realization.  To  waste  those  powers,  or  to  force 
individuals  to  try  to  exhibit  powers  they  do  not  possess,  is  to  defeat  the 
maturing  impulse  of  life."^  For  Overstreet,  as  more  people  approached 
maturity,  the  better  the  world  would  be,  because  "the  movement  toward 
maturity  is  the  movement  toward  happiness."^  Maturity  involves 
knowing  one's  limits  cind  one's  talents.  In  general,  the  new  approaches 
to  learning,  combined  with  psychoanalytic  theory,  and  a concept  of 
contextual  learning,  all  played  a part  in  his  formulation  of  maturity. 

Conclusions 

The  history  of  adult  education  has  usually  been  traced  institutionally. 
For  some  reason,  the  intellectual  strands  on  which  the  entire  field  were 
based  have  been  ignored.  Yet  the  development  of  the  field  of  adult 
education,  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  new  institutions  or  agencies 
for  the  education  of  adults,  is  predicated  on  these  new  views  of  the  life 
course  and  of  the  possibility  of  growth  and  change  during  adulthood. 
While  these  ideas  were  not  new,  in  the  sense  that  philosophers  have  been 
grappling  with  these  issues  for  centuries,  what  we  see  here  is  adult 
education  as  the  manifestation  of  the  new  social  science  theories.  Cer- 
tainly, the  study  of  midlife  is  considered  to  be  a post-World  War  II 
innovation.  Most  writers  generally  start  discussions  of  adulthood  with 
Erikson's  pioneering  work  Identity  Youth  and  Crises,  but  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  work  before  Erikson,  particularly  as  this  work 
laid  the  theoretical  groundwork  for  the  field  of  adult  education. 
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Adult  Education 

in  the  Oneida  Community: 

Huey  B.  Long 

A Pattern  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

Chautauqua  Assembly? 


s a relatively  new  field  of  university  study,  the  historical 
roots  of  adult  education  practice  present  interesting  issues 
and  research  problems.  Understanding  the  forces  and  sources 
of  influence  upon  major  adult  education  institutions,  such 
as  the  American  Lyceum  and  the  Chautauqua,  may  have 
important  implications  for  theory  and  knowledge  about  contemporary 
developments.  Given  the  visibility  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  New 
York,  it  is  appropriate  to  engage  in  efforts  to  understand  how  its  educa- 
tion program  came  into  existence. 

Explanations  for  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  the  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly are  found  in  a number  of  sources.  But  similar  attention  to  questions 
about  the  origins  of  format,  method  and  structure  of  the  Chautauqua  is 
lacking.  Stubblefield  makes  an  unsatisfactory  effort  to  explain  the 
origins  by  stating  that  "it  was  not  an  extension  of  popular  secular 
education  movements  in  the  pre  Civil  War  period  nor  an  adaptation  of 
the  campground  as  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  mistakenly  maintained  as  late 
as  1900."^  If  Stubblefield  was  referring  to  the  American  Lyceum  as  an 
example  of  the  popular  secular  education  movements,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  agree  with  him.  Noting  the  absence  of  a connection  between  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  and  the  American  Lyceum,  however,  fails  to 
explain  the  origins  of  some  of  the  ideas  underlying  the  Chautauqua. 
Stubblefield  describes  the  Chautauqua  as  having  its  Sunday  School  work 
being  quickly  overshadowed  by  the  "expansion  of  the  cultural  and 
general  education  programs."  Furthermore,  he  says  " the  programmatic 
work  itself  rested  upon  clear  ideas  about  learning  in  the  adult  years. 
Stubblefield's  comments  fail  to  resolve  the  problem.  On  the  one  hand  he 
disagrees  with  Adams'  efforts  to  link  the  Chautauqua  with  the  camp- 
ground activities  associated  with  the  ubiquitous  nineteenth  century 
religious  revivals  in  America,  but  on  the  other  he  fails  to  suggest  any 
particular  source  of  influence  on  the  institution.  If  Stubblefield's  rejection 
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of  Adams'  opinion  is  correct,  and  if  the  Chautauqua  was  some  kind  of 
extension  of  religious  activity  and  thought  of  in  an  earlier  period  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  historians  should  examine  some  of  the  other  reli- 
gious groups  and  activities  for  information.  Although  Stubblefield's 
assertion  is  not  difficult  to  grasp,  he  stops  short  of  seriously  justifying  his 
observation  by  failing  to  provide  meaningful  evidence  of  any  religious 
institution  or  agency  that  may  have  reflected  similar  goals  and  purposes 
prior  to  the  Chautauqua's  creation. 

Stubblefield  identifies  three  general  categories  of  ideas  central  to  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  program  created  by  John  Heyl  Vincent  and  Lewis 
Miller  in  1874:  (a)  education  as  a right  and  duty,  (b)  adulthood  as  a 
unique  time  for  learning,  and,  (c)  the  relationship  among  education, 
contemporary  thought,  and  social  movements.^  Three  subjects  devel- 
oped under  the  first  heading  include  the  religious  basis.  Vincent,  a co- 
founder of  the  Chautauqua,  is  quoted  as  saying  "the  true  basis  of  educa- 
tion is  religion."^  A second  idea  developed  under  the  topic  of  education 
as  a right  and  duty  is  "self-culture."®  Stubblefield  says  "the  educational 
theory  that  most  influenced  Chautauqua  was  the  theory  of  self-culture."® 
Vincent  is  once  again  quoted  as  follows:  "This  then  is  the  Chautauqua 
thought:  Self-improvement  in  all  faculties  for  all  folks,  through  all  time, 
for  the  greatest  good  of  all  the  people."^  Individuals  were  expected  to 
develop  the  four  faculties  of  the  mental,  social,  moral,  and  religious.  The 
third  idea  addressed  by  Stubblefield  concerns  access  to  knowledge.  Two 
aspects  of  this  idea  are  (a)  the  belief  in  a universal  right  to  education,  and 
(b)  democratic  association  in  learning  that  encouraged  the  association 
among  people  of  various  economic  strata  and  activities  in  learning. 

The  second  major  concept  Stubblefield  identifies  with  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  is  the  belief  that  adulthood  is  a unique  time  for  learning.  Four 
ideas  are  included  in  this  concept:  (a)  adults  can  learn,  (b)  education  at 
any  age  and  place,  (c)  educational  influences  present  throughout  life, 
and  (d)  cooperation  among  agencies.  Vincent  is  quoted  as  saying 
"between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  eighty  lies  a person's  best  intellectual 
and  educational  opportunities."®  Secondly,  the  Chautauqua  emphasized 
education  or  "culture"  through  correspondence  as  well  as  attendance  at 
the  Assembly  in  New  York.  The  third  idea  is  closely  related  in  Vincent's 
position  that  "the  whole  of  life  is  a school."^  Cooperation  among  agencies 
is  the  fourth  idea  developed  by  Stubblefield  in  this  section  of  his  article. 
While  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  religious  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to 
divorce  Vincent's  ideas  of  education  from  religious  motives  and  purposes. 

The  third  major  concept  identified  by  Stubblefield  concerns  the 
relationship  among  education,  contemporary  thought,  and  social  move- 
ments. He  associates  the  founding  of  the  Chautauqua  with  the  increasing 
schism  between  religion  and  science.  The  Chautauqua  Assembly's 
creation  in  1874  is  thus  represented  as  a means  of  "confronting  directly 
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the  scientific  challenges  to  faith  and  by  addressing  the  social  and  human 
problems  associated  with  industrialization  and  urbanization. 

In  conclusion,  Stubblefield  correctly  observes  the  founders  of  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  were  not  alone  in  their  belief  that  learning  should 
extend  into  the  adult  years.  He  identifies  five  ideas  foimd  in  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  that  are  relevant  to  modem  adult  education:  (a) 
the  ability  of  adults  to  learn,  (b)  how  adults  learn  from  everyday  experi- 
ences, (c)  how  to  make  educational  opportimities  available  to  adults,  (d) 
how  to  link  the  various  providing  agencies  together,  and  (e)  how  to 
enhance  the  intelligence  of  the  citizenry  for  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems. Finally,  continuing  to  learn  throughout  life  was  a religious  obliga- 
tion, according  to  Vincent. 

Stubblefield's  description  of  the  ideology  of  Miller  and  Vincent  is 
helpful  in  developing  one  view  of  the  purpose  and  mission  of  the 
Chautauqua.  He  suggests  that  the  leaders  of  that  enterprise  held  ideas 
that  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  espoused  by  others  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  affirms  the  perceived  importance  of  education  for 
adults  as  well  as  for  children.  It  even  connects  these  ideas  with  the 
powerful  religious  influence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus,  it  tells  us 
that  we  should  not  look  to  the  American  Lyceum,  a secular  enterprise,  as 
the  inspiration  for  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

This  inquiry,  thus,  examines  one  possible  religious  organization  as  a 
precursor  to  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  It  is  possible  that  Miller  and 
Vincent  may  have  been  influenced  more  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes' 

Bible  Commimist  community,  commonly  identified  as  the  Oneida 
Commimity.  Several  facts  support  this  hypothesis.  First,  both  the 
Oneida  Community  and  Chautauqua  emerged  from  religious  influence. 
Secondly,  the  theological  positions  of  Noyes  and  Vincent  seem  to  have 
roots  in  the  revivalist  perfectionists.  Third,  the  philosophical  positions 
concerning  the  adult's  learning  ability  are  similar.  Fourth,  Noyes,  before 
Vincent  and  Miller,  associated  learning  with  life,  and  with  the 
individual's  responsibilities  to  others.  Fifth,  Noyes  and  his  followers 
recognized  the  importance  of  learner  input  into  the  development  of 
programmatic  strategies.  Sixth,  Noyes  preceded  Vincent  and  Miller  in 
the  use  of  print  media  as  an  educational  medium.  Seventh,  Noyes 
believed  a positive  relationship  could  be  maintained  between  religion 
and  science,  and  that  knowledge  of  science  could  be  used  to  improve 
individuals  and  eventually  society. 

Miller  and  Vincent  were  associated  with  the  Methodist  Church,  one  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  "perfection- 
ism" that  became  popular  with  the  "second  reawakening"  that  spread 
across  America  between  1830  and  1850.  According  to  Mandelker,  Noyes' 
Perfectionism  theology  was  not  dissimilar  from  Wesleyan  thought.^^ 
While  it  is  obvious  that  Noyes'  theology  was  more  radical,  he  shared 
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some  similar  ideas  with  his  Wesleyan  colleagues.  Both  emphasized  piety 
in  daily  life,  and  both  felt  that  individual  improvement  contributed  to 
social  progress.  Noyes,  however,  was  convinced,  by  his  theological 
interpretation,  that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sinless  life  and  reality  no 
longer  existed  because  of  a spiritual  union  with  Christ.  Self-improve- 
ment, also  referred  to  as  self-culture,  was  a common  element  in  the 
theology-philosophy  of  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  Conmumity  as  well  as 
and  the  founders  of  the  Chautauqua. 

Noyes'  radical  Perfectionism  is  complicated  because  he  shifted  to  a 
paradigm  that  differs  from  the  moderate  theological  position  of  Finney, 
Miller,  and  Vincent  even  though  it  looks  like  and  soimds  like  the  secular 
paradigm  of  progressive  improvement.  Though  there  is  a great  risk  in 
doing  so,  it  is  important  to  attempt  to  explain  Noyes'  Perfectionism, 
because  it  is  related  to  his  views  about  education,  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  the  brain.  While  Noyes  adopted  millenarian 
utopian  views,  he  made  a significant  modification  in  asserting  that  Christ 
had  already  made  his  second  appearance  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  AD  70.  Thus,  unlike  his  Wesleyan 
brothers  who  were  yet  awaiting  the  millennium  and  perfectionism, 
perfectionism  was  possible  according  to  Noyes  because  the  millennium 
was  here. 

Secondly,  he  believed  that  perfectionism  was  first  a spiritual  act  that 
resulted  in  an  integrating  of  the  individual  with  Christ. This  integra- 
tion, based  on  Noyes'  interpretation  of  Pauline  doctrine,  resulted  in 
perfect  spiritual  security,  leading  to  perfect  obedience.  In  a complex 
rationalization,  Noyes  further  associated  sin  with  the  Jewish  Law,  which 
was  set  aside  by  Christ.  Hence  sin  was  a product  of  the  law,  whereas 
perfection  was  the  product  of  the  relationship  with  Christ  by  individuals 
who  were  not  bound  to  the  Jewish  Law.  Yet,  perfectionism,  according  to 
Noyes  was  not  a completed  stage,  because  in  Christ  the  individual 
aspired  to  a morality  that  included  good  health  and  self  control.  These 
moral  imperatives  subsequently  were  addressed  by  the  perfectionists  by 
advice  (education)  concerning  morality,  social  behavior,  community  and 
nature.  Even  though  Noyes  partially  separated  his  followers  from  the 
larger  society,  they  were  not  removed  from  personal  and  social  responsi- 
bilities. Noyes'  theology,  thus,  emphasized  a range  of  personal  and 
social  behaviors  that  reintegrated  man-society-God.  Education  became 
an  instrument  for  self-improvement  that  had  a spiritual  dimension  for 
Oneida  residents. 

Noyes  believed  that  adults  were  imder  a special  religious  obligation  to 
continue  their  learning.  Hence,  there  was  no  question  about  adult 
learning  ability.  In  his  "talks"  to  the  commimity  he  sometimes  empha- 
sized the  brain  and  its  development,  but  he  also  warned  about  the  need 
for  a balance  in  life.^®  He  presaged  Jung  and  others  concerned  with  the 
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idea  of  racial  intelligence  in  his  ideas  that  the  mental  improvement  of 
one  generation  naturally  leads  to  mental  improvements  in  subsequent 
generations.  Yet,  he  placed  certain  conditions  on  the  efficacy  of  educa- 
tion. Material  knowledge  was  related  to  one's  spiritual  condition. 

Within  Noyes'  theology-philosophy  he  envisioned  a dialectical  relation- 
ship between  the  human's  spiritual  condition  and  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion. As  a consequence  of  education  the  spiritual  person  moved  on  to  a 
higher  mental  level  where  additional  education  contributed  to  even 
further  advancement  in  psychological  and  physiological  structures.^’  He 
also  related  age  to  attitude.  In  his  opinion,  age  was  more  directly  related 
to  outlook  than  to  the  calendar.  When  in  his  fifties,  he  described  himself 
as  being  twenty-two  years  old  and  stated  he  would  not  get  any  older 
because  of  his  outlook. 

Noyes'  ideas  about  education  were  essentially  those  of  a democrat. 

He  fervently  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  education  was  a common  right. 
Furthermore,  education  was  a means  of  "lifting  of  the  masses  up  to  a 
higher  standard,  equalizing  the  general  intelligence,  and  thereby  placing 
people  upon  a platform  of  more  democratic  equality."^ 

Improvement  was  a constant  and  universal  theme  among  the  commu- 
nity members.  Because  of  the  theological  intertwining  of  the  mental  and 
the  spiritual,  improvement  for  the  community  members  naturally 
included  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  religious.  Their  activities  were 
described  as  "partly  social,  partly  intellectual,  partly  industrial  and 
partly  religious  in  character. Despite  the  fact  that  only  a modest 
number  of  the  community  had  a higher  education,  many  having  been 
farmers  or  artisans  with  limited  education,  there  was  a passion  for 
improvement.^  Yet,  it  is  important  to  note  that  "improvement'  was  not  a 
scholastic  exercise;  Noyes  is  credited  with  observing  that  "the  true  kind 
of  improvement  is  to  be  doing  something  all  the  time  that  requires 
courage."^ 

Some  have  made  a point  concerning  the  increasing  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  which  had  enjoyed  a relatively  peaceful  coexistence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.^^-^®  As  he  noted  in  1860  and 
later  in  1870,  Noyes  continued  to  believe  that  the  conflict  was  not  insur- 
mountable . His  belief  was  founded  in  the  concept  that  the  material 
aspects  of  science  could  not  be  adequately  fathomed  without  spiritual 
insight.  In  one  of  his  home  talks  entitled  "Full  Growth,"  Noyes  com- 
mented that  people  had  not  really  been  bom  until  they  came  into  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  they  were  to  be  considered  "in  embryo"  until  their 
religious  character  was  developed.^ 

Noyes  developed  four  major  instruments  of  self-improvement:  First, 
there  were  newspapers  published  by  the  community.  Second,  among 
the  members  there  was  mutual  criticism.  Third,  the  members  had  a 
discussion  group  known  later  as  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  Finally,  there 
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was  the  Oneida  systematic  education  program.  Even  though  the  print 
media,  mutual  criticism,  and  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  are  inter- 
esting, the  systematic  education  program  that  emerged  around  1850  is 
more  than  likely  an  activity  with  which  Miller  and  Lewis  may  have 
been  aware. 

Oneida  Education  Program 

Even  though  the  Oneida  educational  program  is  referred  to  as  "sys- 
tematized, it  was  also  conceptualized  as  an  harmonious  or  harmonizing 
activity.^®  The  point  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  some  of  the  educa- 
tive or  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  Oneida  Bible  Communists  from  other 
endeavors.  In  their  efforts  at  self-improvement,  they  wove  educational 
activities  into  the  fabric  of  daily  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  educational  program. 

Improvement  was  not  only  spiritual,  which  might  be  expected  in  a 
religious  commimity,  but  intellectual.^^  They  believed  regulation  of  their 
community  was  based  on  religious  influence,  free  criticism,  and  educa- 
tion. They  described  their  "whole  association"  as  a school.®®  To  them  the 
ideas  that  life  is  learning  and  that  learning  is  Ufe  was  a practical  reality 
rather  than  a philosophical  premise.  A key  to  a better  imderstanding  of 
perfectionism  theology  and  education  is  presented  in  an  item  appearing 
in  the  Circular  imder  the  title  of  "The  Plodding  Spirit."®^  Immediately  it 
might  be  surmised  that  the  plodding  spirit  is  a negative,  but  as  discussed 
the  opposite  is  true: 

The  plodding  spirit  is  much  honored  in  our  Association, 
as  the  first  requisite  to  all  improvements.  If  I were  to  be 
asked  to  define  it,  I should  say  it  is  the  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  learn  little  by  little;  it  has  everlasting  persever- 
ance in  it,  and  does  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

It  seeks  improvement  for  its  own  sake,  and  has  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  so  doing.  It  enjoys  the  details  of  the 
process  as  well  as  the  results.®® 

Another  view  of  the  attitudes  concerning  improvement  is  revealed  in 
the  criticism  of  one  of  the  members  who  worked  as  a peddler  for  the 
commimity.  In  his  job  the  individual  referred  to  as  M had  apparently 
been  overly  influenced  by  his  contacts  with  the  world  beyond  Oneida. 
While  his  good  points  were  noted,  he  was  criticized  for  lack  of  purpose, 
selfishness,  strong  love  of  dress,  foppishness  and  among  other  things  the 
lack  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  the  failure  to  apply  himself 
intellectually.  It  was  recommended  that  he  withdraw  from  the  peddling 
business,  take  steady  employment  in  the  commimity,  and  to  "put  himself 
to  school  intellectually  and  spiritually."®® 

Attitudes  toward  the  evening  meetings  reveal  the  integration  of  life  at 
Oneida.  One  description  says  they  were  "partly  social,  partly  intellec- 
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tual,  partly  industrial,  and  partly  religious  in  character.  Variety  in  the 
evening  meeting  was  also  perceived  as  a way  to  keep  out  of  a rut; 
comments  bn  this  point  also  help  to  define  the  attitude  toward  intellec- 
tual activity. 

Personal  relationships  were  considered  to  be  important  contributors  to 
self-improvement.  As  a result,  Noyes  conceptualized  human  relation- 
ship as  well  as  spiritual  ones  in  three  ways:  ascending,  horizontal,  and 
descending.  Ascending  fellowships  focused  on  an  upward  development 
and  was  characterized  by  a superior  and  inferior  social  interaction.  The 
scheme  was  delicate,  however,  as  the  superior  in  the  relationship  was 
theoretically  drained  by  too  many  relationships  with  inferiors.  The 
practical  aspects  of  the  concept  are  found  in  modem  tennis  "ladders" 
where  the  best  players  are  at  the  top  and  the  weaker  players  are  at  the 
bottom.  Poorer  players  may  improve  their  game  by  playing  better 
players,  but  not  vice  versa.  This  idea  was  not  limited  to  intellectual 
matters,  it  was  also  used  as  a guideline  in  sexual  relationships  within  the 
commimity,  which,  along  with  other  aspects  of  the  concept  of  group 
marriage,  has  received  notable  discussion.^^ 

It  was  also  accepted  that  any  member's  knowledge  was  to  be  of  service 
to  all.  If  one  could  draw  or  sketch,  or  sing,  they  should  be  ready  to  teach 
others.  Hence  the  democratic  ideal  of  peer  teaching  was  institutional- 
ized in  the  educational  program.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Noyes  believed  a significant  part  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in 
intellectual  activity.  In  1874,  he  argued  for  a six  hour  work  day  with  the 
rest  of  the  day  devoted  to  study  and  recreation.^^  This  position  is  consis- 
tent with  a comment  appearing  in  the  Circular  of  April  14, 1859.^^  It  was 
attributed  to  Noyes  that  the  legitimate  purpose  of  labor  was  to  secure 
leisure  for  social,  intellectual,  and  artistic  cultivation.^®  This  is  a good 
place  to  observe  that  the  Bible  Communists  at  Oneida  also  provided 
educational  opportunities  for  their  workers. 

The  idea  of  continuing  education  is  also  found  among  the  Oneida 
Bible  Commimists.  It  was  suggested  that  following  their  schooling  at 
age  twenty  the  young  men  should  not  consider  their  education  finished, 
but  should  deem  that  they  had  only  laid  the  foundation  for  further 
advance.®^  Finally,  the  role  of  the  commimity  in  stimulating  educational 
interests  is  noted.  They  believed  that  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was 
communicated  from  those  that  had  "a  lively  taste  for  knowledge  by 
contagious  enthusiasm."  ^ 


Educational  Activities 

Various  descriptions  of  educational  activities  of,  and  by,  adults  are 
found  in  Community  literature.  Some  examples  are  provided  below. 
For  example,  one  individual  had  this  to  say  about  education:  "After 
supper  helped  J.  study  his  Greek;  attended  class  and  the  evening  gather- 
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ing  in  the  parlor.  I have  lately  desired  the  elevation  of  my  attractions, 
and  feel  a confidence  in  the  confession  of  Christ  that  it  will  effect  in  me 
what  I desire."^’  Another  described  the  aftermath  of  the  evening  meet- 
ings in  glowing  terms.  This  Community  member  indicated  that  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  evening  meetings  "the  majority  of  the  family 
remain  in  their  seats,  and  the  transition  from  meeting  to  after  meeting  is 
mainly  marked  by  a buzz  of  cheerful  conversation."^^  The  same  indi- 
vidual reported  that  after  one  evening  meeting  some  of  the  scholars 
recited  from  their  studies. 

Educational  or  intellectual  activities  were  not  limited  to  the  evening 
meetings  and  the  formally  appointed  times  for  study.  The  Community 
often  devised  special  work  projects  that  within  themselves  might  seem  to 
be  drudgery.  TTierefore,  to  minimize  the  negative  aspects  of  the  activity, 
which  they  called  "bees,"  they  would  recruit  a reader  who  read  to  them 
during  the  bees.  As  a result,  "they  got  through  a great  number  of  books, 
much  to  their  pleasure  and  edification."^^ 

The  community  took  pride  in  the  extent  of  the  members'  erudition. 

For  example,  the  Circular  as  quoted  in  Robertson  (1970)  provides  the 
following  comment: 

There  is  no  sect  in  which  the  parents  allow  their  children 
the  freedom  of  books  written  in  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
other  sects  that  we  do;  nor  do  they  encourage  them  in 
freedom  of  thought  as  we  do.  We  keep  ourselves 
saturated  all  the  time  with  worldly  influences  through 
our  library.  We  keep  our  library  crammed  with  the  ideas 
of  the  world.  We  meet  the  world  with  freedom  in  music, 
and  in  literature.*” 

The  enthusiasm  for  learning  was  maintained  at  a high  pitch  for  some 
of  the  family  members. 

Mrs.  N (over  40  years  of  age)  is  very  enthusiastic 
[about  study]  and  says  she  now  cares  nothing  about  her 
work,  but  wants  to  be  studying  all  the  time;  while  she 
used  to  be  all  absorbed  in  her  work,  and  care  nothing  for 
books.  She  now  attends  to  three  regular  studies  - 
grammar,  German  and  French  - besides  reading 
Cromwell  and  superintending  the  kitchen. 

This  scholar  is  in  the  'sober  afternoon  of  life.'  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Greeley's  horology  - but  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  if  we  judge  by  the  freshness  of  her  own 
feelings  and  tastes.^® 

Other  descriptions  and  observations  concerning  educational  activities 
in  which  community  adults  engaged  represent  the  attitudes  toward 
intellectual  activity  as  being  enthusiastic.  In  November  of  1874,  one 
observer  said,  "the  enthusiasm  [concerning  study]  is  intense."  ^ 
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Courses 

The  educational  curriculum  for  the  Oneida  Community  was  not 
lightweight.  An  excerpt  from  the  Circular,  dated  November,  14, 1864, 
describes  some  of  the  courses  for  that  winter.  They  include  arithmetic,  at 
two  levels,  grammar  and  composition,  Latin,  French,  natural  philosophy, 
geometry,  algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry  and  "thorough  bass."^’' 

To  address  the  challenge  posed  by  the  heavy  demand  on  some  of  the 
courses  like  arithmetic,  the  community  leaders  engaged  in  creative 
scheduling.  As  all  members  of  the  community  could  not  be  at  leisure  at 
the  same  time,  they  scheduled  the  classes  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
Thus,  the  fifty  members  who  wanted  to  take  arithmetic  met  one  of  the 
three  classes  scheduled  at  the  following  hours:  9:(X)  a.m.,  3:00  p.m.  and 
in  the  evening. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  members  a committee 
was  established  to  develop  a survey.  All  members  were  invited  to  make 
out  a program  of  study  they  wished  to  pursue,  the  time  at  which  they 
could  conveniently  meet  classes,  and  the  preferred  teacher.  The  system 
must  have  been  successful,  based  upon  the  number  of  courses  offered 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  subjects. 

Library 

All  educational  activities  were  not  restricted  to  formal  classes.  As 
noted  above,  the  Community  members  were  avid  readers.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  organization  they  maintained  their  library  even  when  food 
was  limited.  After  becoming  more  prosperous  they  were  not  reluctant  to 
fill  their  library  with  a range  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  In 
1875  the  library  was  reported  to  have  the  following  materials,  including 
other  unnamed  items:  the  Daily  Graphic,  lively,  gossipy  and  picturesque. 
The  Daily  Tribune,  crammed  with  information  but  not  always  of  the 
juiciest  kind.  The  Utica  Herald  and  the  Utica  Daily  Observer.  The  Evening 
Post,  semi  weekly,  has  always  been  on  the  reading  list,  as  is  true  for  the 
Tribune.  Political  sheets  included  The  Nation,  Religious  newspapers 
included  The  Independent  and  Methodist.*^ 

Science  was  represented  in  the  library  by  such  papers  as  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Nature,  and  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  The  arts  were  not  overlooked  as  they  subscribed  to 
Scientific  American,  American  Artisan,  the  Telegrapher,  and  the  Manufac- 
turer and  Builder.  Five  unnamed  agricultural  papers,  one  music  publica- 
tion, and  an  unnamed  publication  on  field  and  aquatic  sports  were 
available.^® 

Publications  addressing  health,  law,  spiritualism,  and  natural  history, 
also,  were  obtained  for  the  Community.  These  and  other  publications 
arrived  in  Oneida  from  numerous  sources  such  as  Boston,  New  York, 
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Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  But  it  was  noted  that  the  "greater  part  of  our 
current  literature  comes  from  New  York."  “ 

All  of  the  books  in  the  library,  for  which  we  have  no  complete  list, 
were  not  limited  to  heavier  works  on  history,  language,  math,  and 
science.  Lighter  reading  fare  was  available.  In  fact  thirteen  library 
shelves  were  devoted  to  novels  and  poetry.  Novelists  from  Bronte  to 
Virgil  included  such  luminaries  as  Bryant,  Bums,  Cooper,  Dickens, 
Goethe,  Longfellow,  Milton,  Pope,  Scott  and  Thackery.®’ 


Conclusions 

It  should  be  stated  clearly  that  there  were  differences  between  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  as  developed  by  Miller  and  Vincent  and  the 
Oneida  Perfectionists  Community  created  by  Noyes.  Yet,  there  are  a 
number  of  provocative  similarities  that  raise  the  possibility  that  Miller 
and  Vincent  may  have  been  influenced  by  Noyes.  Since  Noyes'  work 
at  Oneida  pre-dated  the  Chautauqua  and  other  religious  activities  in 
which  Miller  and  Vincent  engaged,  the  direction  of  potential  influence 
is  logical.  The  religious  community  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  a 
good  communication  network,  and  given  the  common  heritage  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  Perfectionists  and  Noyes'  Perfectionists,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  Miller  and  Vincent  were  aware  of  the 
Oneida  Community.  Just  as  the  Oneida  group  received  the  Methodist 
and  other  religious  newspapers  it  is  possible  that  Miller  and  Vincent 
had  an  awareness  of  the  Circular  and  other  public  information  written  by 
such  luminaries  as  Henry  James  and  Horace  Greeley.  Thus,  they  could 
have  learned  many  things  about  Oneida  educational  activities 
in  the  1850s. 

Apparently,  Noyes  and  Miller  and  Vincent  shared  some  of  the  same 
ideas.  Yet,  the  fact  they  held  some  views  in  common  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  Miller  and  Vincent  took  those  ideas  from  Noyes.  As  noted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  idea  of  self-culture  or  self-improve- 
ment was  a central  theme  in  the  idea  of  progressive  amelioration  of  the 
human  condition.  This  idea  was  broadly  discussed  by  such  divergent 
groups  as  the  transcendalists,  the  leaders  of  the  secular  American 
Lyceum,  and  the  socialist  reformers  such  as  Fourier  and  Owens,  as  well 
as  the  revivalists.  Thus,  the  idea  was  common  to  both  secular  philoso- 
phers and  to  theologians.  Noyes  and  Miller  and  Vincent  placed  the 
concept  within  their  theological  framework.  Even  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  directly  the  concepts  Miller  and  Vincent  used  to  create 
their  commune,  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  to  Noyes'  Oneida  Commune 
there  is  reason  to  believe  in  that  possibility  until  other  better  hypotheses 
concerning  the  origins  of  the  Chautauqua  are  available. 

Areas  of  agreement  between  the  Oneida  Community  and  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  are  summarized  below: 
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1.  A religious  justification  for  self-improvement. 

2.  Ability  of  adults  to  learn. 

3.  Education  as  a right. 

4.  Education  as  a democratic  endeavor. 

5.  Education  within  the  real  world  for  application  and  life. 

6.  Education  as  a continuous  activity  that  is  not  dependent 
upon  a place  and  time. 

7.  The  importance  of  written  materials  as  an  aid  to  education.. 

8.  Belief  in  educating  the  individual. 

9.  Belief  that  self-culture  could  be  entertaining  as  well  as 
intellectually  stimulating. 

10.  Interest  in  general  education  topics  as  well  as  religious  concerns. 

11.  A kind  of  withdrawal  from  the  world.  Chautauqua  participants 
withdrew  to  the  lake  front  community  on  a temporary  basis 
whereas,  the  Oneida  members  partially  withdrew  for  longer 
times. 

There  are,  also,  some  differences  between  the  two  organizations. 

1.  The  Chautauqua  was  more  "expert"  driven  by  the  use  of 
paid  professionals  than  Oneida,  which  was  based  on 
peer  teaching. 

2.  Spiritual  dimensions  of  learning  were  emphasized  more 
by  Oneida  programs. 

3.  Oneida  programs  were  limited  to  their  members  and 
workers  and  was  provided  by  community  resources 
without  charge. 

4.  Chautauqua  programs  were  open  to  the  public  upon 
payment  of  appropriate  fees. 

5.  Historical  treatment  of  the  two  organizations  is  vastly 
different.  The  Chautauqua  and  its  founders  are  subjects 
of  more  favorable  comment.  Because  of  some  of  Noyes' 
strange  beliefs,  including  Bible  communism,  group 
marriage,  and  the  practice  of  eugenics  by  the  label 
stirpculture,  Noyes  more  often  is  negatively  portrayed 
in  history. 

Regardless  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  more  bizarre  aspects  of 
Noyes'  theology  and  life,  he  must  be  credited  with  innovations  in  the 
education  of  adults.  His  surveys  of  commune  members  to  determine 
educational  opportunities  foreshadowed  the  practice  of  educational 
needs  assessment  by  more  than  one  half  a century.  His  emphasis  on 
aesthetics  in  education  also  appeared  at  least  sixty  years  before 
Lindeman  addressed  the  topic.“  The  use  of  a Likert  type  scale  in  evalua- 
tions was  also  a novel  approach  for  the  time.  Provision  of  educational 
opportunities  for  the  Oneida  work  force  also  merits  attention  as  an 
innovative  practice.  Finally,  the  integration  of  educational  activities  into 
work  schedules  seems  to  be  prescient. 
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apidity  of  change  has  become  the  central  issue  facing  man- 
agement development.  Why?  Look  at  the  historic  record  of 
human  technological  progress.  Between  1750  and  1900, 
human  knowledge  doubled.  In  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  it  doubled  again.  Each  decade  since  1960 
has  seen  a further  acceleration  in  the  pace  of  change  (Steinmetz  1976). 

The  challenge  for  training  is  to  teach  the  principle  of  managing  others 
during  today's  "future  shock"  period  of  rapid  change  and  intense  inter- 
national economic  competition.  In  order  to  perform  the  elastic,  evolu- 
tionary jobs  of  the  future,  more  employees  than  ever  before  must  de- 
velop leadership  abilities  that  require  higher  level  thinking  and  problem 
solving  skills.  Static  jobs  for  life  have  become  a relic  of  the  past. 

I predict  that  the  need  for  developing  these  leadership  abilities  will 
reach  deeper  and  deeper  into  all  businesses  both  large  and  small.  This  is 
symptomatic  of  fundamental  changes  taking  place  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  worldwide  marketplace  (Cormer  et  al.  1992). 

As  the  economy  becomes  increasingly  high-tech,  existing  jobs  are 
being  permanently  wiped  out  through  computerization,  improved 
machinery,  and  new  ways  of  organizing  work.  These  are  not  all  blue 
collar  jobs.  Government  data  show  that  between  1982  and  1993  the 
country's  500  largest  manufacturers  slashed  nearly  4 milUon  jobs. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  lost  jobs  were  white  collar  jobs.  During  the 
1980s  new  technology  enabled  U.S.  policy  makers  to  increase  output  by 
30  percent  and  reduce  labor  rolls  by  4 percent.  In  1993,  this  trend  is 
extending  into  service  industries,  affecting  skilled  professionals  such  as 
computer  designers  and  programmers.  Lifelong  education  for  all 
American  workers  who  will  continuously  experience  job  obsolescence  is 
one  of  the  realities  of  advancing  technology  (Myers  1992;  Zachary  & 
Ortega  1993). 
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This  environment  hardly  encourages  employee  productivity  and  high 
personal  motivation  imless  business  adopts  "lifelong  education"  think- 
ing. Otherwise,  America  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  hordes  of  edu- 
cated people  either  imderemployed  or  unemployed.  If  we  factor  in  the 
up  to  84  million  currently  undereducated  employees,  many  of  whom  are 
incapable  of  handling  almost  any  job  in  a high-tech  twenty-first  century 
work  place,  the  entire  nation  can  anticipate  serious  social  economic 
displacement.  Many  of  these  Americans  face  the  prospect  of  becoming 
the  "new  peasants  of  the  information  age." 

Competition  for  goods  and  services  revolve  around  two  main  ques- 
tions. How  well  does  any  business  manage  its  "information  content"  of 
sophisticated  technology  and  management  design?  How  cheaply  can  it 
mass  produce  goods  or  provide  a service? 

In  1992,  U.S.  business  invested  over  $40  billion  in  employee  training 
and  development,  trying  to  become  more  competitive  (Lee  1992).  How- 
ever, Henry  Conn,  coauthor  with  J.  H.  Boyett  of  Workplace  2000  (1991), 
estimates  that  only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  training  was  retained  and  used 
on  the  job.  He  sees  a more  realistic  target  in  the  80  percent  range,  if 
America  hopes  to  beat  its  global  competition. 

At  issue  for  most  companies  are  two  questions.  To  what  extent  will 
more  extensive  and  effective  management  development  retool  the  work 
force?  Will  corporate  decision  makers  adjust  their  strategic  thinking  to 
include  lifelong  education  for  all  employees?  To  begin  finding  answers 
to  these  questions,  we  will  review  the  evolution  of  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Training's  Evolution 

Before  1820,  America  adapted  an  apprenticeship  system  from  Europe. 
Trade  guilds,  which  ensured  that  products  met  standards  of  workman- 
ship, had  developed  in  Europe  during  the  twelfth  to  fifteenth  centuries. 
This  guild  system  was  a forerunner  of  today's  imions.  It  strictly  regu- 
lated members'  hours,  tools,  wages,  and,  most  importantly,  training 
(Sonnenfeld  & Ingols  1986). 

At  the  top  of  this  work  hierarchy  was  the  fully  trained  master.  He 
had  many  years  of  experience.  Through  the  local  guild  he  enforced 
professional  craft  quality  standards  and  regulated  the  training  of  new 
workers.  He  supplied  the  tools  and  materials,  and  managed  his  shop. 
Apprentices,  who  lived  with  the  master,  learned  their  trade  by  passing 
through  prescribed  stages  of  training.  If  successful,  they  became  jour- 
neymen traveling  from  town  to  town,  receiving  a fixed  wage  for  their 
labors.  Some  remained  in  their  master's  shop  to  gain  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  take  their  final  craft  examination.  If  the  journeyman 
passed  the  guild's  examination,  he  became  a master  craftsman  and  was 
entitled  to  set  up  his  own  shop.  A variant  of  this  guild  system  was  the 
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organization  of  the  medieval  European  university  faculty  system  that 
awarded  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees.  Modem  Germany 
continues  to  use  a formal  craft  training  program  as  part  of  its  dual 
educational  system  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany  1987;  Miller  1987; 
Nothdurft  1989). 

The  apprenticeship  system  never  worked  well  in  early  America 
because  of  a severe  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Colonial  America  was 
largely  an  agrarian  economy  based  on  small  farms.  There  were  few  large 
cities.  Most  manufactured  goods  were  imported  from  Europe.  As  a 
result,  the  majority  of  potential  workers  were  never  employed  as  trades- 
men but  were  either  farmers  or  associated  with  the  shipping  trade 
(Eurich  1985). 

The  characteristics  of  the  master-apprentice-joumeyman  craft  system 
made  it  a very  close  knit  work  team.  Apprentices  were  often  viewed  by 
masters  as  sons.  Though  the  technologies  employed  were  meager  and 
simple,  this  working  by  doing  learning  approach  required  a very  long 
term  commitment.  The  training  program  was  geared  to  the  individual 
artisan's  craft  needs  and  expectations.  Employee  motivation  was  critical 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  training  system  (Sonnenfeld  & 

Ingols  1986). 

By  1820,  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  well  under  way  in  America. 

An  average  of  77  patents  was  issued  each  year  prior  to  1810.  By  1860 
Yankee  ingenuity  had  raised  the  annual  average  to  over  4,500. 

Industrialization  required  training  for  specific  tasks.  The  pattern  of 
stable,  lifelong  occupations  began  to  change.  Work  was  not  home  based 
but  became  focused  on  larger,  depersonalized  organizations,  usually 
established  in  growing  urban  areas  (Steinmetz  1976). 

Between  1820  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I (1914),  factory  schools 
were  established  to  supplant  the  apprenticeship  system.  Hoe  and 
Company,  a manufacturer  of  printing  presses,  founded  in  1872,  estab- 
lished one  of  the  first  factory  schools  to  train  machinists.  As  the  nine- 
teenth century  advanced,  available  machinists  often  proved  incapable  of 
operating  more  complex  technology.  Most  machinists  until  then  had 
relied  on  rule  of  thumb  methods  and  had  neither  the  mathematical  nor 
the  technical  knowledge  required  to  make  precision  parts  (Stevens  1990). 

Factory  schools  were  established  by  Westinghouse  (1888),  General 
Electric  (1901),  International  Harvester  (1907),  Western  Electric  (then  part 
of  AT&T),  Ford,  National  Cash  Register,  and  many  other  manufacturers. 
They  provided  specific  task  education  within  the  emerging  modem 
business  organization  (Miller  1987). 

This  early  industrial  period  was  driven  by  a work  force  of  largely 
unskilled  machine  operators.  Both  unskilled  and  skilled  workers  were 
viewed  as  a variable  cost.  Worker  employment  fluctuated  with  market 
demands.  The  technology  of  new  machines  was  still  evolving  with  the 
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development  of  energy  sources.  Even  though  some  technical  training 
was  offered,  fewer  skills  were  taught  to  fewer  people  in  comparison  with 
the  prior  craft  system.  The  importance  of  individual  employee  motiva- 
tion was  replaced  by  the  market  forces  of  a unified  national  economy. 

By  1900  the  United  States  had  emerged  as  the  world's  largest  industrial 
power  (Sonnenfeld  & Ingols  1986). 

Mass  Production  Triumphs  (1915 — 1945) 

In  1910,  Henry  Ford  introduced  assembly  line  manufacturing  based  on 
Frederick  Taylor's  principles  of  scientific  management.  The  assembly 
line  system  consisted  of  small  divisions  of  labor  and  machine  work, 
further  reducing  the  need  for  skilled  workers.  An  individual  tightened  a 
specific  bolt  rather  than  assembling  a complete  product.  Workers  were 
not  required  to  think,  learn,  adapt,  or  solve  problems,  but  only  to  end- 
lessly perform  mechanically  simple  tasks. 

World  War  I provided  a major  stimulus  for  mass  production.  Charles 
R.  Allen's  "four  step  method"  (show,  tell,  do,  and  check)  became  a 
standard  method  for  on  the  job  training  (OJT)  adopted  by  burgeoning 
assembly  line  war  industries  (Miller  1987). 

The  ending  of  the  Great  Depression  with  America's  entry  into  World 
War  II  sparked  a reformulation  of  the  OTJ  approach.  America  became 
the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  during  World  War  II  defeating  the  Axis 
powers  with  mountains  of  assembly  line  products.  These  tanks,  guns, 
trucks,  and  jeeps  all  had  mass  produced,  interchangeable  parts  made  by 
many  different  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  used  assembly  line  training 
systems. 

A train  the  trainer  system  called  Job  Instructor  Training  (JIT)  was 
designed  for  first  line  and  second  line  supervisors  to  support  the  expan- 
sion of  assembly  line  production  in  the  U.S.  defense  industry.  Over  2 
million  supervisors  received  JIT  or  offshoot  programs  in  job  methods 
and  human  relations. 

From  1915  until  1945,  the  work  force  was  composed  of  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  men  (and,  for  the  first  time,  women),  who  were  largely 
interchangeable  and  driven  by  machine  pacing.  Employment  down- 
turns occurred  at  the  end  of  World  War  I and  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Layoffs  were  based  on  seniority.  A machine  technology  clearly 
dominated.  The  training  provided  by  business  stressed  functional 
expertise  and  administrative  efficiency.  Individual  employee  motivation 
was  not  considered  an  important  factor  in  making  this  system  successful 
(Miller  1987;  Sonnenfeld  & Ingols  1986;  Steinmetz  1976). 

The  Cold  War  Era  (1946—1992) 

The  United  States  emerged  from  World  War  II  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  nation  on  earth  - a position  it  enjoyed  until  the  1990s.  The 
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technologies  that  had  made  America  into  a world  power  were  now 
exported  overseas.  A postwar  baby  boom  helped  ensure  that  the  great 
industrial  capacity  built  during  the  war  years  was  retooled  to  support  a 
large  scale,  consumer  driven  society.  Management  development  was 
mobilized  to  meet  these  new  complexities  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, using  the  military  chain  of  command  model  with  twelve  layers  of 
management. 

By  the  early  1950s,  business  training  began  to  focus  on  supervisory 
development.  This  interest  was  directed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  rediscov- 
ery of  Elton  Mayo's  Hawthorne  studies,  conducted  in  the  late  1920s  and 
early  1930s  at  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  Western  Electric,  near  Chicago. 
This  was  the  telephone  manufacturing  arm  of  AT&T  then  employing 
over  40,000  workers.  The  Hawthorne  studies  led  to  the  recognition  that 
managers  trained  in  leadership  can  influence  human  relations,  thereby 
improving  employee  morale  and  personal  motivation  (Roethlisberger  & 
Dickson  1941). 

Later  studies  (Landsberger  1956)  debated  whether  the  "Hawthorne 
effect"  was  behind  the  achievement  of  desirable  productivity  goals. 
Additional  research  conducted  during  the  1950s  by  James  Worthy, 
Charles  Walker,  and  Robert  Guest  documented  the  negative  effects  of 
repetitive,  low  skilled,  machine  paced  work  on  employee  morale  and 
productivity. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  Engineering,  Science  and 
Management  War  Training  Program  (ESMWT)  established  during  World 
War  II,  and  the  GI  Bill  after  the  war,  exposed  millions  of  adults  to  college 
courses  on  almost  every  aspect  of  management,  technology,  psychology, 
and  education.  These  continuing  education  and  management  training 
programs  provided  the  impetus  to  the  formation  in  1944  of  the  American 
Society  for  Training  and  Development  and  fueled  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  American  Management  Association  that  was  founded  in  1923.  These 
organizations  helped  increase  the  popularity  of  off  site  management  and 
executive  development  programs.  By  the  mid  1950s,  human  resource 
development  (HRD)  had  become  a widely  respected  field.  Training  and 
development  programs  began  to  feature  business  games,  "in  basket" 
exercises,  simulations,  and  the  extensive  use  of  role  playing  exercises. 

The  performance  based  psychological  theories  of  B.  F.  Skinner  at 
Harvard  University  had  a significant  impact  on  training  practices  that 
were  designed  both  to  control  human  behavior  and  to  bring  about 
behavior  change.  Training  laboratories  of  the  1960s  used  behavior 
modification  techniques,  programmed  instruction,  teaching  machines, 
and  training  hardware  designed  to  shape  and  control  desirable  work 
related  behaviors  (Miller  1987;  Steinmetz  1976). 

The  1970s  witnessed  another  behavioral  application  in  HRD  with  the 
widespread  growth  of  company  assessment  centers  that  "objectively" 
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measured  employee  management  potential.  In  1987,  Malcolm  Knowles 
stressed  more  humanistic  or  cognitive  approaches  to  learning.  He  saw 
the  role  of  the  trainer  as  the  facilitator  of  the  learner's  needs,  rather  than 
as  the  controller  who  sought  to  shape  desired  behaviors. 

The  concepts  of  organizational  development  (OD)  also  gained  wide- 
spread support  during  the  1970s,  interlocking  all  areas  of  business  HRD. 
OD  shifted  the  focus  of  concern  from  "people  development"  to  one 
centered  on  the  well  being  and  efficient  operation  of  the  entire 
organization. 

Training  and  development  in  the  1980s  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of 
quality  circles  (based  on  Japanese  models)  throughout  American  busi- 
ness. Computer  based  training  and  interactive  video  were  introduced 
into  many  companies.  They  spread  quickly  with  the  increasing  availabil- 
ity of  personal  computers  (PCs)  and  appropriate  software.  However, 
entering  the  1990s,  their  major  limitation  remained  the  lack  of  custom- 
ized, inexpensive  training  and  development  software  for  specific  com- 
pany applications.  Undoubtedly  this  issue  will  begin  to  fade  as  increas- 
ingly powerful  PCs  drastically  reduce  local  software  development  costs. 

Management  development  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  also  saw  the 
continued  use  of  behavioral  models  of  training.  They  were  considered 
by  many  trainers  and  course  designers  as  constituting  the  best  practices 
for  management  development,  technical,  and  educational  training 
programs. 

During  the  Cold  War  era,  training  and  development  programs  charac- 
terized the  work  force  as  groups  of  employees  imder  a supervisor.  Most 
workers  were  viewed  as  long  term,  career  oriented  commimity  mem- 
bers. Business  emphasized  employment  stability.  Because  technology 
had  become  more  complex  and  interactive,  training  began  to  stress 
teams  and  retraining,  while  still  emphasizing  technical  skills.  Employees 
were  motivated  through  raises,  promotions,  and  benefits  (Knowles  1987; 
Miller  1976;  Rush  1987;  Sonnenfeld  & Ingols  1986). 

Preparing  for  Work  Force  2000 

By  the  early  1990s,  the  training  and  development  needs  of  American 
business  had  begun  imdergoing  significant  dynamic  shifts.  Many 
employees  at  all  levels  have  discovered  that  much  of  what  had  been 
learned  in  school  or  on  the  job  was  now  obsolete.  They  struggled  to 
master  high-tech  skills  or  were  forced  to  seek  new  employment.  Many 
lamented  that  supple  minds  had  become  more  important  than  supple 
joints.  America  won  the  Cold  War  by  rebuilding  and  reequipping 
former  adversaries.  However,  their  new  industrial  base  has  produced 
complex  technologies  and  an  organizational  versatility  that  place  ex- 
treme competitive  pressures  on  most  U.S.  business  sectors  (Gordon  et  al. 
1991). 
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The  1990s  reshaping  of  American  business  often  will  mean  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  middle  managers.  But  the  success  of  this  strategy  will 
largely  depend  on  how  well  newly  empowered  supervisors  and  line 
workers  are  educated  to  maximize  their  individual  talents.  Strategic 
manpower  planning  requires  training  programs  that  are  designed  to 
foster  workers'  abilities  to  perform  complex  jobs  through  the  develop- 
ment of  abstract  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  comprehension  skills 
(cognitive  abilities)  (Boyett  & Conn  1991). 

Future  managers,  supervisors,  and  workers  must  learn  how  to  rethink 
new  solutions  to  the  old  ways  of  doing  business.  These  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM),  ISO  9000,  business  process  re-engineering,  team 
building  programs  feature  problem  solving,  creative  ability,  cognitive 
based  learning.  They  are  far  more  complex  than  past  behavioral  based 
company  training.  They  will  challenge  both  manager  and  worker  alike 
to  develop  leadership  for  tomorrow  that  maintains  organizational 
competitiveness  (Goldstein  & GilUan  1990;  Greenwood  et  al.  1993). 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  work  force  for  the  year  2000  will 
most  typically  be  smaller  companies  utilizing  work  teams.  An  employee 
will  be  viewed  as  a human  resource  who  needs  constant  development. 
Individual  employment  will  be  very  changeable  and  intermittent,  driven 
by  rapidly  changing  technology  and  the  need  for  extensive  continuing 
education.  The  training  and  development  offered  will  be  committed  to 
lifelong  learning  that  copes  with  these  frequent  changes.  Employee 
motivation  will  become  vested  in  these  job  changes  and  in  enrichment 
that  broadens  daily  work  assignments  (Sonnenfeld  & Ingols  1986). 

Future  Work 

Societal  changes  in  the  next  decades  will  be  enormous.  The  entire 
world  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a second  industrial/ technology  revolution. 
Over  the  next  thirty  years  major  scientific  breakthroughs  will  signifi- 
cantly alter  technology,  the  workplace,  and  daily  life.  International 
economic  competitiveness  will  demand  that  America  create  and  main- 
tain a world  class,  universal  worker  educational  system.  If  both  employ- 
ees and  organizations  are  to  thrive,  training  and  development  must 
become  a force  in  strategic  planning  that  educates  all  people  to  their 
highest  potential.  However,  too  often  in  contemporary  business, 
"wisdom"  and  "creativity"  are  seen  as  opposites.  Many  managers 
view  creative  people  as  "mavericks,"  not  quite  fitting  into  the  corporate 
culture.  They  certainly  are  not  the  people  who  should  be  running 
the  shop! 

Yet  many  of  these  same  managers  have  embraced  quality  as  the 
competitive  cure  all  of  the  1990s.  A comparison  of  Crosby's  fourteen 
steps,  Deming's  fourteen  points  and  Juran's  seven  points  finds  a common 
call  to  expand  training  that  promotes  employee  problem  solving  on  the 
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job.  All  three  call  for  empowered  work  teams  that  can  integrate  a range 
of  complex  thinking  tasks  into  their  daily  work  activities.  The  quality 
"continuous  improvement  process"  requires  that  people  make  decisions, 
analyze  systems,  investigate,  invent  new  processes,  classify,  compare, 
and  generally  manipulate  information.  Increasing  personal  creativity 
has  become  the  name  of  the  game  for  American  business  (Hunt  1992). 

We  believe  that  most  companies  need  to  encourage  employee  educa- 
tion at  all  levels.  A business  that  carmot  bridge  the  "business  wisdom" 
versus  "employee  creativity"  culture  gap  will  soon  experience  serious 
trouble.  The  worldwide  competitive  marketplace  has  already  begun  this 
winnowing  process. 

The  foundation  of  America's  national  wealth  is  really  its  human 
capital-  people.  Their  knowledge,  skills,  and  motivation  remain  the 
primary  assets  of  any  business.  In  1987,  William  Wiggenhom,  director  of 
training  at  Motorola,  noted,  "We've  documented  the  savings  for  the 
statistical  process-control  methods  and  problem  solving  methods  we've 
trained  our  people  in.  We're  running  a rate  of  return  of  about  30  times 
the  dollar  invested"  (Peters  1987). 

The  $40  billion  a year  corporate  training  budget  of  U.S.  companies 
sounds  impressive.  But  it  is  only  a fraction  of  America's  armual  corpo- 
rate capital  hardware  bill,  which  runs  about  $400  billion  each  year. 
Motorola  is  not  a nationwide  industrial  leader  by  accident.  Employee 
education  is  at  the  heart  of  its  short  term/long  term  plarming. 

As  part  of  any  company's  strategic  business  plan,  executives  need  to 
reconsider  training  by  assessing  your  total  work  force's  skills.  What  are 
the  employees'  educational  skill  levels  in  relation  to  your  domestic  and 
foreign  competition?  Is  this  educational  skill  gap  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing versus  key  competitors?  In  many  instances  individual  businesses 
will  find  that  they  are  far  behind  in  the  education  and  training  they  will 
need  to  offer  all  their  employees  for  the  ultra  modern,  post  twentieth 
century  marketplace  (Peters  1987). 

However,  the  experience  of  too  many  managers  is  that  for  the  most 
part  training  is  "not  worth  what  I've  paid."  People  go  and  listen  and  say 
it  was  wonderful,  and  they  do  it  for  a while,  only  to  forget  it  and  go  back 
to  their  old  habits.  Training  is  useless  unless  change  results,  and  it  is 
part  of  a process  that  awakens  people  to  their  own  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses (Harte  1990). 

In  the  1980s,  many  new  adult  learning  strategies  were  discovered  for 
stimulating  thinking  and  intelligence.  Frederick  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  believes  that  educational  pro- 
grams cannot  make  a 70  IQ  person  into  a 120  IQ  person.  "But  you  can 
change  their  IQ  in  different  ways,  perhaps  as  much  as  20  points  up  or 
down,  based  on  their  environment"  (Kotulak  1993).  There  are  many 
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untapped  abstract  reasoning  capabilities  that  currently  are  not  being 
developed  by  traditional  business  training/ educational  programs. 

I propose  FutureWork  as  part  of  this  human  development  revolution 
reshaping  American  business.  Companies  will  continue  to  offer  training 
such  as  basic  management,  supervision,  service,  and  assembly  behaviors. 
They  will  add  a component  for  employee  skill  requirements  that  increase 
overall  personal  comprehension:  writing,  math,  reading,  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  English  as  a second  language.  Only  after  addressing  these 
two  employee  development  areas  will  a business  be  able  to  successfully 
address  the  education  issues  of  building  higher  thinking  skills  for  TQM, 
ISO  9000,  business  process  re-engineering,  work  teams,  problem  solving, 
personal  creativity,  and  advanced  technical  or  professional  education. 

I see  FutureWork  as  being  based  on  the  Work  Force  Education  Triad 
of  training,  skills,  and  education.  For  the  rest  of  the  1990s,  maximizing 
the  talents  of  all  people  is  emerging  as  a major  business  goal.  How 
America  will  reach  these  objectives  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
chapters. 
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Henrietta  Rodman  and 


other  Modem  Feminists: 

Julie  C.  Laible 

Redefining  the  New 
Professional  Teacher 


omen  educators  have  seldom  been  the  subject  of  traditional 
^ or  feminist  texts.  They  are  also  absent  from  studies  of 

educational  reform  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Educational  policy  makers  and  historians  have  overlooked 
the  central  actor  in  the  education  process,  the  teacher,  and  in 
doing  so,  have  neglected  the  female  teacher  who  dominated  the  profes- 
sion numerically  by  the  early  1900s.  In  fact,  very  few  scholars  have  ex- 
plored the  historic  experiences  and  perspectives  of  teachers  (Altenbaugh 
1992).  Female  school  teachers,  however,  played  an  extremely  important 
role  in  the  changes  that  took  place  as  they  pushed  and  negotiated  the 
educational  policies  made  by  dominant  Anglo  middle-  and  upper-class 
males  on  local  school  boards.  In  her  study  of  female  civil  servants, 
Desley  Deacon  (1989)  argues  that  policy  formation  and  implementation 
cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  the  history,  interests,  resources,  and 
effects  of  public  servants,  such  as  school  teachers,  are  considered  seri- 
ously. I will  argue  in  the  same  way  that  women  teachers  of  this  period 
were  central  actors,  not  only  in  educational  reform,  but  also  in  the  larger 
societal  reform  for  women  led  by  modem  feminist  groups. 

Henrietta  Rodman  was  both  a modem  feminist  and  a school  teacher  in 
New  York  City  in  the  early  1900s.  Modem  feminist  school  teachers  such 
as  Rodman  played  integral  roles  in  reframing  educational  policy  issues 
and  redefining  the  modem  professional  woman.  As  such,  the  voice  of 
Rodman,  along  with  the  other  modem  feminist  school  teachers,  must  be 
examined  as  they  challenged  the  dominant  discriminatory  policies  of 
the  era. 


Methodology 

This  study  argues  that  by  examining  the  life  of  one  woman,  we  can 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  women  resisted  patriarchal  authority 
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and  influenced  educational  policy.  As  Kathleen  Barry  states,  "women 
can  be  reconceptualized  as  'historical  agents'  through  a biographical 
method  which  locates  itself  in  social  interaction  and  interprets  subjective 
meaning  at  a critical  juncture  between  political  and  social  history,  daily 
life  and  epochal  events,  macrostructures  and  microdynamics"  (Barry 
1989,  563).  Thus,  I examine  closely  the  multivoiced  social  events  and 
dialogues  of  the  participants  in  educational  policy  making  — the  dia- 
logues of  teachers,  administrators,  and  school  board  members  of 
that  time. 

The  Dominant  Discourse 

In  the  rapidly  changing  context  of  increased  industrialization,  immi- 
gration, and  urbanization  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Progressive 
educators  were  successful  in  promoting  an  image  of  the  new  modem 
professional  female  teacher:  She  would  be  cost  efficient  by  accepting 
lower  wages;  she  would  be  controlled  by  the  new  "scientific"  centralized 
administration;  and  she  would  be  committed  to  her  career  for  a period  of 
years  or  until  she  decided  to  marry,  at  which  point  it  was  her  duty  to 
return  to  the  home  to  raise  a family.  Indeed,  Charles  Bardeen  in  Educa- 
tion Review  expressed  alarm  that  the  biological  functions  of  women  were 
destroying  American  education:  ". . .twenty-eight  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  women  teachers  and  six  the  total  years  she  be  allowed  to 
work.  After  that  they  develop  a pessimism,  a contempt  for  mankind 
that  is  not  healthful  and  that  boards  of  education  shrink  from"  (Bardeen 
1912, 19). 

The  power  afforded  the  male  educators  over  the  female  school  teach- 
ers allowed  discourse  such  as  that  of  Bardeen  to  become  dominant.  The 
hegemonic  views  of  the  Progressive  male  educators  — for  example, 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberly  at  Stanford;  Edward  Elliott  at  Wisconsin;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  at  Columbia  University;  and  William  Rainey  Harper  at 
Chicago  - defined  the  new  modem  school  teacher  (Douglas  1977;  Tyack 
and  Hansot  1982).  Most  stories  that  challenged  this  definition  and  the 
interests  of  the  educational  reformers  were  sequestered  by  framing 
devices  such  as  the  discussion  of  a woman's  biological  and  intellectual 
inferiority,  her  appropriate  "private"  sphere  of  domesticity  and  child 
rearing,  her  "natural"  tendency  for  emotional/ irrational  behavior,  and 
her  efficient  employment  at  a lower  wage.  Modem  feminists  such  as 
Henrietta  Rodman,  however,  had  radically  different  views  than  most 
new  Progressive  male  educators  on  the  definition  of  the  new  profes- 
sional school  teacher. 

Henrietta  Rodman  — New  Teacher  and  New  Feminist 

Henrietta  Rodman  was  one  of  the  new  teachers  recruited  by  Progres- 
sive administrators  to  teach  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools.  Bom  in 
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New  York  City  in  1878,  she  was  educated  at  Columbia  Teachers  College. 
In  1898  she  began  teaching  at  Wadleigh  High  School  in  the  New  York 
City  Schools.  A new  "professional"  school  teacher,  Henrietta  Rodman 
was  also  a modem  feminist  whose  personal  and  professional  views  and 
actions  were  influential  in  reframing  the  way  school  boards  across  the 
nation  viewed  marriage,  motherhood,  and  educational  policy.  With 
other  members  of  the  modem  feminist  group.  Heterodoxy,  in  Greenwich 
Village,  Rodman  challenged  tlie  Victorian  worldview  and  rigid  moral 
values,  arguing  for  the  pragmatic  character  of  knowledge,  the  erasure  of 
social  barriers,  and  the  importance  of  experience  as  a guide  to  truth 
(Singal  1991).  Rodman  was  a "charismatic  personality  who  attracted 
attention  to  feminism  with  her  sandals  and  loose-flowing  gowns,  her 
habit  of  smoking  in  public,  and  her  gatherings  at  the  Liberal  Club  in  the 
Village"  (Sochen  1972, 16)  Little  is  known  of  her  life  before  1910.  Her 
parents,  Washington  and  Henrietta  Rodman,  were  native  New  Yorkers 
and  apparently  believed  enough  in  women's  education  and  indepen- 
dence to  give  their  daughter  a college  education.  By  1910  she  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  and  a practicing  feminist.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  openly 
with  many  men  before  her  marriage  in  1913.  When  she  married  Herman 
DeFremery,  she  retained  her  maiden  name.  DeFremery  remained  in  the 
background  of  his  wife's  feminist  activities.  They  adopted  two  teenaged 
daughters,  because  Henrietta  did  not  care  for  babies  but  enjoyed  teenagers. 

Rodman  was  a charter  member  of  Heterodoxy,  the  unique  luncheon 
club  for  "unorthodox  women"  in  Greenwich  Village  founded  in  1912, 
and  there  she  networked  with  other  modernist  feminists  who  taught  at 
various  times  of  their  lives.  A few  of  these  women  devoted  their  lives 
to  education,  but  none  matched  the  dramatic  role  of  Rodman  and  her 
attempt  to  redefine  the  modem  professional  school  teacher  (Schwarz 
1986). 

Challenging  Victorian  Moral  Codes  and  Social  Barriers 

One  radical  group  of  which  Rodman  was  a member  and  organizer 
was  the  Liberal  Club,  originally  based  at  132  East  19th  Street  and 
founded  as  a lecture  society  with  clubroom  advantages.  Young  artists, 
radicals  and  social  reformers  from  the  universities,  the  settlement 
houses,  and  the  apartments  and  garrets  to  the  south  of  19th  East  Street 
began  to  make  the  club  a home.  Rodman  was  part  of  this  group.  Al- 
though she  never  used  this  organization  as  a platform  for  equitable 
educational  policy  for  women,  she  did  make  contacts  there  with  many 
members  who  supported  her  radical  activities  and  challenged  the 
nineteenth  century  moral  codes  and  racial  boundaries  of  men  and 
women  alike. 
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Floyd  Dell  was  one  of  Rodman's  staunch  supporters  from  his  arrival 
in  Greenwich  Village  in  1913.  As  editor  of  The  Masses,  he  described 
Henrietta  as  he  knew  her,  but  he  called  her  by  the  name  of  Egeria. 

Egeria  (Rodman)  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  start 
things.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  said  that  what  she 
inevitably  started  was  trouble;  but  that  was  scarcely  just 
to  her.  Incredibly  naive,  preposterously  reckless, 
believing  wistfully  in  beauty  and  goodness,  a Candide,  in 
petticoats  and  sandals,  she  did  always  manage  to 
involve  herself  in  complicated  difficulties  serenely,  and 
fought  her  way  out  of  them  - into  some  new  thom-patch. 

People  laughed  at  her  a good  deal,  and  loved  her  very 
much  indeed,  and  followed  her  beck  into  the  beautiful 
and  absurd  schemes  she  was  forever  inventing. 

The  Village  had  been  quietly  there  all  the  time;  but 
from  the  moment  Egeria  (Rodman)  moved  the  Liberal 
club  down  there,  it  was  different.  She  touched  it  off,  and 
it  went  up  like  a sky-rocket:  the  bright  gleams  of  that 
pyrotechnic  spectacle  have  hardly  yet  faded  from 
the  sky. 

There  was  no  common  center,  no  meeting  place  for 
the  Village  as  a whole.  And  Egeria  (Rodman)  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  one.  Indeed,  without  such  a 
center,  how  would  the  new  invaders,  Egeria  and  her 
friends,  ever  get  acquainted  with  those  shy  and  timid 
aborigines,  the  artist-folk? 

'We  need  each  other,'  she  declared.  'They  have 
something  to  teach  us  — and  we  will  wake  them  up!' 

Egeria's  'we'  meant  the  group  of  university  people, 
students,  and  professors,  the  social  workers,  the  newspa- 
per men  and  women,  who  accepted  her  as  their  leader  in 
rash  idealistic  enterprises.  Egeria  herself  was  a school 
teacher. 

Yet,  let  it  not  fail  to  be  recorded  among  the  paradoxes 
of  our  American  social  history,  that  the  Greenwich 
Village  of  which  all  the  world  knows  was  founded  by  a 
schoolteacher  in  all  earnestness!  (Richwine  1968,  211). 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  two  disputes  fractured  the  five-year-old  organiza- 
tion. The  first  was  over  the  issue  of  sexual  morality.  Henrietta  Rodman 
endorsed  free  love  and  inspired  one  member  to  take  a mistress  who  then 
moved  in  with  him  and  his  wife  to  the  dismay  of  other  members.  On 
September  12, 1913,  The  New  York  Times  alluded  to  this  member  being 
inspired  by  Ms.  Rodman  who  had  married  another  member  of  the  club, 
DeFremery,  with  the  full  consent  of  DeFremery's  common-law  wife,  who 
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had  come  to  the  home  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (Richwine  1968).  The 
second  issue  concerned  racial  discrimination.  Rodman  insisted  that  the 
club  admit  Blacks,  something  many  members  resisted.  Consequently, 
she  and  her  followers  found  alternative  space  at  137  MacDougal  Street 
above  Polly's  HoUaday's  restaurant  and  flourished  there  until  1919 
(Miller  1990). 

Challenging  the  Private  Imprisonment  of  the  Modem 
Professional  Woman 

Not  only  did  Rodman  and  the  modem  feminists  attempt  to  break  the 
moral  traditions  and  racial  barriers  imposed  on  the  new  professional 
woman,  they  also  challenged  the  notion  that  married  women  who 
worked  allowed  their  homes  and  families  to  deteriorate.  In  1914  Rod- 
man  founded  the  Feminist  Alliance,  built  on  the  ideas  of  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman.  The  Alliance  issued  the  following  declaration:  -o 

Feminism  is  a movement  which  demands  the  removal  of 
all  social,  political,  economic,  and  other  discriminations 
which  are  based  upon  sex,  and  the  award  of  all  rights 
and  duties  in  all  fields  on  the  basis  of  individual  capacity 
alone  (Sochen  1972, 47). 

The  Alliance  focused  on  admission  policies  concerning  women  to 
universities,  graduate  schools,  and  professional  schools  in  the  face  of 
men's  fear  of  feminization  (Douglas  1977;  Rosenberg  1982).  It  also 
proposed  a new  type  of  housing  for  women  ~ an  apartment  house  with 
meal  service,  minimum  housework,  and  childcare  which  "would  free  the 
middle-class  professional  woman  to  work  at  her  profession  at  day  and 
be  a companion  to  her  husband  in  the  evening"  (Sochen  1972, 51).  This 
"middle-class  professional  woman",  of  whom  Rodman  spoke,  fit  right 
into  the  plans  of  the  centralized  school  administrators  who  wanted  a 
new  type  of  teacher  who  was  efficient,  manageable,  and  desiring  a 
commanding  career  (Murphy  1990).  Rodman,  however,  in  contrast  to 
the  male  educational  reformers,  intended  for  these  professional  women, 
many  whom  were  teachers,  to  continue  working  after  marriage  and 
motherhood. 

Dolores  Hayden  (1981)  calls  women  such  as  Henrietta  Rodman 
material  feminists  because  they  dared  to  define  a grand  domestic 
revolution  in  women's  material  conditions.  They  demanded  economic 
remuneration  for  women's  unpaid  household  labor.  They  proposed  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  spatial  design  and  material  culture  of 
American  homes,  neighborhoods  and  cities.  Rodman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Feminist  Alliance  were  determined  to  rearrange  home 
life  so  that  women  could  combine  a career  and  marriage  successfully,  by 
creating  women's  housing  less  tied  to  specific  types  of  work  than  the 
settlement  houses  which  reinforced  the  stereotype  of  women's  labor 
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being  solely  domestic.  Unfortunately,  because  of  a lack  of  financial 
support,  the  apartment  house  was  never  built.  This  proposed  project, 
however,  served  to  strengthen  the  Feminist  Alliance  and  to  prepare  its 
members  for  their  next  battle  — fighting  for  the  rights  of  mother-teachers. 

Challenging  the  Inferior  Status  ofProfessional  Teacher-Mothers 
As  seen  in  their  plans  for  the  feminist  apartment  house,  the  modem 
school  teachers  believed  the  middle-class  professional  woman  who  was 
committed  to  her  career  as  a teacher  could  successfully  be  a mother,  a 
view  which  differed  drastically  from  the  male  school  board  and  adminis- 
trators for  whom  many  of  them  worked.  One  of  the  Alliance's  most 
successful  crusades  was  its  battle  with  the  New  York  City  School  Board 
of  Education  to  eliminate  discrimination  against  married  women  in  city 
schools.  Inspired  and  initiated  by  Rodman  and  determined  to  success- 
fully incorporate  the  public  and  private  domains  of  teacher-mothers,  the 
Alliance  fought  for  maternity  leave  for  female  school  teachers.  In  1914, 
the  Board's  practice  was  to  hire  married  women  only  if  they  had  been 
separated  from  their  husbands  for  at  least  three  years  or  were  widowed. 
If  a woman  married  while  teaching  or  became  pregnant,  she  could  not 
return  to  her  work  after  having  her  child.  In  1915,  a male  educator 
warned,  "The  farmer  that  uses  his  land  for  golf-links  and  deer  preserves 
instead  of  for  crops  has  but  one  agricultural  fate;  the  civilization  that 
uses  its  women  for  stenographers,  clerks,  and  schoolteachers  instead  of 
mothers  has  but  one  racial  fate"  (Clifford  1989,  305).  This  warning  along 
with  the  current  Board  policy  prompted  The  Masses  to  write  tongue- 
in-cheek: 

The  impulse  of  life  to  reproduce  itself  will  probably  not 
be  entirely  annihilated  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  institution  doing 
what  it  can  to  suppress  this  craze.  Women  teachers  at 
least  shall  not  be  allowed  leave  of  absence  to  have 
children.  Maybe  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
education  to  prevent  babies  from  being  bom,  but  at  least 
it  makes  their  education  unnecessary  (Max  Eastman 
1913, 1). 

Determined  to  break  the  boundaries  between  the  public  and  domestic 
spheres,  Rodman  adamantly  opposed  the  Board's  policy.  In  March  1914, 
Rodman  challenged  Board  policy  by  announcing  she  had  been  married 
to  Herman  DeFremery  a month  earlier  and  reported  that  her  admission 
of  marriage  was  calculated  to  force  a test  case  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. She  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  "silence  agreement"  used  by  other 
married  teachers  to  protect  their  positions  ("Aided  Mrs.  Edgell"  1913). 
Rodman  felt: 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
opposed  to  married  women  continuing  to  teach  in  the 
schools.  If  it  had  the  power  it  would  simply  expel  them. 

Since,  however,  the  law  does  not  permit  a woman  to  be 
deprived  of  her  occupation  simply  because  she  is 
married,  the  Board  seeks  to  attain  its  ends  indirectly.  It 
refuses  to  appoint  or  reappoint  teachers  already  mar- 
ried, it  withholds  promotion  from  those  who  marry 
subsequently  to  their  appointment,  and  it  denies  to 
married  teachers  leave  of  absence  before  and  after 
childbirth.  Life  is  to  be  made  so  unendurable  for  mar- 
ried teachers,  they  are  to  be  compelled  to  make  such 
heartbreaking  sacrifices,  that  they  will  sooner  or  later 
accept  defeat  and  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  schools  ("Restoring  the  Family"  1914,  8). 

Even  though  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  take  action  on  Rodman's 
admission  of  marriage,  later  that  spring  Rodman  decided  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  EngeU,  a New  York  City  school  teacher  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  leave  her  job  after  becoming  pregnant.  Rod- 
man  organized  rallies  with  the  aid  of  the  League  for  Civil  Service  of 
Women.  A group  of  twenty  women  and  men  met  at  the  Liberal  Club  on 
June  27, 1914,  to  plan  widespread  local  protest  meetings  in  the  city  and  a 
large  citywide  rally  at  Cooper  Union  (Richwine  1968).  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman  and  sympathetic  male  allies  such  as  John  Dewey  and  Rabbi 
Stephen  Wise  participated  in  the  rallies  and  appealed  to  the  mayor. 
Rodman  was  suspended  on  November  12, 1914  for  writing  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  about  what  she  called  the  new  sport  of  mother  baiting.  This 
was  a new  game,  she  wrote: 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  expected  to  play  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  two 
women,  each  with  a baby  a few  days  old.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  kick  the  mothers  out  of  their  positions  in 
the  public  schools.  It  will  be  played  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mother-baiting  is 
popular  with  the  majority  of  the  Board.  The  game  is 
rather  rough,  but  like  wifebeating,  which  used  to  be  so 
popular,  it  is  always  played  for  the  good  of  the  women 
(Rodman  1914). 

Rodman  quickly  became  a martyr  in  the  cause  of  free  speech.  Rather 
than  argue  the  strictly  feminist  line  — that  she  had  been  discriminated 
against  because  she  was  a woman  ~ Rodman  contended  that  she  had 
been  deprived  of  her  civil  liberties.  As  main  speaker  at  meeting  after 
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meeting,  she  proclaimed  the  injustice  of  her  suspension.  Her  fight,  she 
said,  was  different  from  that  of  teacher-mothers.  Their  cases,  "involve 
the  question  whether  married  teachers  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
children.  My  case  involved  my  right  to  be  a citizen  as  well  as  a teacher" 
("Mother-Teacher  to  Fight"  1914). 

In  a closed  session  in  December  1914,  the  noted  civil  rights  attorney 
Gilbert  Roe  defended  Rodman.  Despite  her  protests  that  she  had  a right 
to  free  speech,  she  was  fined  and  suspended  without  pay  for  eight 
months.  After  the  decision  Rodman  commented,  "My  suspension 
amounts  to  a fine  of  $1,800  for  writing  a satirical  letter  about  the  Board  of 
Education  which  in  ten  years  will  be  universally  regarded  as  immoral 
and  absurd"  ("Miss  Rodman  Suspended"  1914).  This  decision  provoked 
a new  commitment  from  Rodman's  supporters  to  end  discrimination 
against  teacher-mothers.  Some  even  considered  forming  a union  which 
could  strike  in  retaliation  to  unjust  board  policies  (Sochen  1972).  Floyd 
Dell  wrote  in  The  Masses:  / 

In  the  great  city  of  New  York  these  gifted  amateurs  [the 
board  members]  decide  that  a mother  is  not  fit  to  teach 
school,  and  make  pregnancy  a crime  punishable  by 
dismissal.  They  are  so  certain  of  their  right  to  decide 
these  matters,  or  so  filled  with  a sense  of  their  own 
administrative  dignity,  that  they  prohibit  criticism  from 
within  the  teaching  body.  The  case  of  Miss  Rodman  is 
the  latest  and  most  notorious  example  of  their  parochial 
temper  and  quality.  We  have  a 1915  public  school 
system.  How  long  must  we  blunder  along  with  an  1830 
board  of  education?  (Dell  1915, 11). 

An  unsigned  editorial.  To  the  School  Board,  in  the  same  publication  states: 
In  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  New  York  school  board  for 
its  policy  of  discharging  teachers  who  become  mothers, 
a member  of  the  board,  William  G.  Willcox,  urges  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  indispositions. 

This  implies  that  motherhood  is  a preventable  indis- 
position. That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  also  that  many 
women,  married  and  exposed  to  it,  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  it. 

We  suggest  that  the  Board  institute  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  matter  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  mother- 
hood, and  place  Margaret  Sanger,  who  is  now  under  a 
criminal  indictment  for  mentioning  the  subject,  in  charge 
of  the  course  ("To  the  School  Board"  1914, 18). 

The  energetic  cries  of  feminist  indignation  forced  a special  committee 
of  the  Board  to  recommend  a two  year  maternity  leave  for  married 
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teachers  on  December  31, 1914.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  rein- 
stated seventeen  teacher-mothers  with  full  pay  for  their  suspended  time. 
In  Jime  1915,  Henrietta  Rodman's  suspension  was  removed  with  a 
transfer  to  Julia  Richman  High  (Richwine  1968). 

The  modem  professional  woman  school  teacher  was  now  allowed  to 
become  a mother  and  retain  her  position  in  the  school.  The  hegemonic 
view  of  the  inferiority  of  teacher-mothers,  exacerbated  by 
professionalization  of  the  "new"  teacher  and  rhetoric  of  women's  appro- 
priate domestic  sphere,  was  being  eroded.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  were 
begirming  to  imderstand  what  modem  feminist  Elsie  Clews  Parsons 
argued  eight  years  earlier: 

Pedagogy  carmot  afford  to  entirely  overlook  the  ex- 
periences of  maternity.  All  teachers  do  not  need  to 
be  parents,  but  parental  experience  in  pedagogy  is  a 
valuable  asset.  No  community  can  afford  to  segregate 
any  number  of  healthy  women  as  non-child  bearers.  Is  it 
not  utter  folly  to  harangue  against  race-suicide  and  yet 
to  place  women  in  a position  where  they  must  choose 
between  ceHbacy,  or  childlessness?  (1906, 146). 

Challenging  the  "Efficient”  Lower  Wage  of  the  Modem 
Professional  Woman 

In  addition  to  defying  the  discriminatory  policy  of  dismissing  teacher- 
mothers,  modem  feminists  also  challenged  the  lower  wages  of  female 
teachers  through  forming  imions.  The  new  teachers'  imions  were  not 
just  woman-led;  they  were  feminist.  They  challenged  the  structural  and 
psychological  handicaps  to  women's  economic  independence. 

This  emancipation  was  nearly  impossible  with  the  discriminatory  low 
wages  female  teachers  earned.  Affiliation  with  the  imion  movement, 
however,  gave  women  new  access  to  the  halls  of  political  power. 

Women  such  as  union  activist  Margaret  Haley  in  Chicago  could  not 
believe  that  the  city  could  not  scrape  together  enough  money  in  taxes  to 
pay  teachers  a fair  salary.  Haley  traveled  across  the  nation  during  the 
Chicago  tax  crusade  and  foimd  a basis  for  uniting  women  to  obtain 
better  wages  in  each  city.  Between  1902  and  1910,  over  eleven  of  these 
organizations  joined  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  became 
the  nucleus  for  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  (Murphy 
1990). 

These  organizations,  in  contrast  to  the  National  Education  Association 
founded  forty  years  earlier  and  which  remained  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
male  administrators,  were  formed  by  women  teachers.  For  example,  in 
New  York  City  the  Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (IBTA) 
formed  in  1906  and  argued  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  female 
teachers  ought  to  receive  the  same  salaries  as  male  teachers.  In  1911, 
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under  the  leadership  of  Grace  Strachan,  this  organization  steered 
through  the  state  legislature  a new  law  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
salary  because  of  sex  and  giving  women  teachers  a pay  raise.  IBTA 
eventually  grew  into  Local  5 of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  to 
which  Henrietta  Rodman  and  other  modem  feminist  school  teachers 
belonged  (Urban  1989). 

A new  sense  of  confidence  seemed  to  emerge  from  new  professional 
women's  groups  which  contrasted  with  the  male  administrators  desire 
for  a manageable,  "efficient"  teacher.  Teachers  considered  themselves 
autonomous  in  the  classroom  and  resented  incursions  on  their  au- 
tonomy. With  the  help  of  the  union  in  1922,  for  example,  Henrietta 
Rodman  fought  against  the  Lusk  Law,  an  anti-sedition  law  backed  by 
New  York  Senator  Lusk,  which  required  all  teachers  to  appear  before  an 
advisory  board  to  be  questioned  concerning  their  civic  beliefs.  Rodman 
was  one  of  twelve  teachers  denied  a certificate  of  loyalty. 

Conclusion 

The  early  1900s  was  a time  of  major  reform  in  American  education. 
Immigration  along  with  urbanization  and  the  commitment  to  imiversal 
schooling  allowed  cities  such  as  New  York  to  hire  many  women  to  fill 
new  teaching  positions.  New  Progressive  administrators,  favoring 
centralization,  attempted  to  define  a new  middle-class  professional 
teacher  who  would  see  the  economic  benefit  to  the  district  of  her  accept- 
ing lower  wages,  promptly  resign  her  position  after  marriage  especially 
after  motherhood,  and  accept  the  fact  that  all  the  policies  which  affected 
her  would  be  made  by  the  male  administrators  and  board  members. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reformers,  they  did  not  predict  the  reaction  of  the 
modem  feminist  school  teachers  to  this  definition/ appropriation  of  their 
selves.  Women  teachers'  imions  as  well  as  modem  feminist  groups  such 
the  Feminist  Alliance  and  the  Liberal  Club  organized  by  Henrietta 
Rodman  challenged  this  new  definition  of  the  modem  professional 
woman.  Contrary  to  the  definition  of  the  new  Progressive  administra- 
tors, this  new  middle-class  woman  could  raise  a family  and  work  outside 
the  home,  receive  a higher  education,  be  economically  independent,  and 
have  a strong  voice  not  only  in  education  but  also  in  larger  political 
movements.  Henrietta  Rodman  continued  to  defy  the  patriarchal  frame 
of  the  schools  until  her  death  in  1923.  Current  feminist  educators  and 
policy  analysts  have  much  to  learn  from  the  struggles  of  Henrietta 
Rodman  as  we  attempt  to  reframe  new  discriminatory  patriarchal 
definitions  placed  upon  us  even  today. 
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study  of  Alice  Miel's  contributions  to  the  curriculum  field 
and  of  her  role  in  the  larger  historical  context  offers  a type 
of  perspective  on  the  past  that,  according  to  Kliebard  and 
Franklin  (1983),  is  "most  appropriate  for  reaching  conclusions 
about  curriculum  thought  and,  in  a more  limited  way,  cur- 
riculum practice."  They  note  that  prominent  curriculum  leaders  may 
not  necessarily  influence  the  actual  school  curriculum,  but  they  may 
be  viewed  as  "barometers  of  the  direction  the  school  curriculum  was 
taking."  Miel's  career  offers  an  excellent  source  of  knowledge  and 
deeper  understanding  about  a vast,  shifting  span  of  historical  time  in 
American  schooling. 

Alice  Miel,  one  of  the  foremost  female  contributors  to  the  American 
curriculum  field  and  a leading  curriculum  development  scholar-practi- 
tioner, frequently  has  been  overlooked  in  much  of  the  research  on  the 
nature  and  evolution  of  the  curriculum  field.  This  paper,  part  of  a larger 
study  of  Miel's  career,  specifically  examines  her  contributions  in  the  area 
of  democratic,  participatory  curriculum  development  in  schools.  Laurel 
Tanner  (1994)  describes  Miel's  major  book.  Changing  the  Curriculum: 

A Social  Process  (1946),  and  her  continuing  work  in  this  area,  as  helping  to 
state  "the  ideas  that  are  foundational  for  collaborative  decision  making  in 
schools  and  school  systems  (which  help  to)  constitute  the  legacy  from 
which  contemporary  workers  draw."  Huebner  (1994)  characterizes  the 
book  as  a "masterpiece,"  while  Foshay  (1994a)  cites  her  work  in  this  area 
of  the  curriculum  field  to  support  his  assertion  that  Miel  "exemplifies 
the  best  of  the  meanings  of  the  Progressive  Education  Movement  of 
1925-1960." 

Several  themes  emerge  in  Miel's  body  of  work.  First,  Miel  advocated 
democratic  ideals  and  the  development  of  democratic  behavior  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  schooling.  Second,  and  to  that  end,  she  applied  theories 
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of  social  learning  and  democratic  principles  and  processes  to  various 
aspects  of  curriculum  development  and  school  administration,  empha- 
sizing that  curricular  change  was  a social  process  involving  an  array  of 
participants  on  the  local  school  and  community  levels.  Third,  she 
focused  generally  on  the  democratic  social  learning  environment  of 
children  in  schools  and  articulated  aspects  of  cooperative  learning  and 
other  democratic  procedures  available  to  teachers.  Fourth,  she  applied 
her  ideas  on  a democratic  social  learning  environment  to  specific  areas  of 
the  curriculum,  particularly  to  the  social  studies  and  to  the  elementary 
curriculum  as  a whole.  A fifth  theme  emphasizes  "process,"  or  the 
"dynamics  of  change  in  curriculum  matters"  (letter  to  author  from 
Kliebard  1994),  and  cooperative  action  research  (Foshay  1994b)  as  the 
vehicles  for  curriculum  development  and  improved  school  planning. 
Miel's  advocacy  of  action  research  was  based  on  her  belief  in  testing  "in  a 
specific  situation  the  findings  of  research  carried  on  in  other  places  and 
situations"  in  order  to  allow  teachers  and  other  participants  to  work 
together  on  school  problems,  try  out  and  evaluate  new  procedures 
appropriate  to  their  school  setting,  and  gain  new  perspectives  on  their 
practices  (Ambrose  and  Miel  1958). 


MieV  s Career:  An  Overview 

One  of  only  a handful  of  doctoral  students  supervised  by  Hollis  L. 
Caswell  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Miel  went  on  to  a 
fruitful  career  there  as  an  instructor,  assistant  and  associate  professor, 
and  professor  (1942-1971)  and  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Teaching  (1960-1967).  Her  teaching  and  writings  focused  on  demo- 
cratic curriculum  development  and  policy  in  local  schools  (e.g..  Coopera- 
tive Procedures  in  Learning,  1952;  Changing  the  Curriculum:  A Social  Process, 
1946);  social  studies  education  (e.g..  More  Than  Social  Studies:  A View  of 
Social  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School,  with  Peggy  Brogan,  1957);  and 
children's  social  and  democratic  values  (e.g..  Children 's  Social  Learning, 
with  Edna  Ambrose,  1958).  She  was  also  involved  in  the  action  research 
movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  (e.g..  The  Shortchanged  Children  of 
Suburbia,  1967). 

Miel's  career  at  Teachers  College,  first  as  Caswell's  student  and,  later, 
as  faculty  member  and  department  chair,  spanned  the  latter  years  of  the 
College's  preeminence  as  the  "intellectual  crossroads"  of  the  progressive 
education  movement  under  Dean  James  Earl  Russell  (Cremin  1961),  its 
decline  and  disarray  in  the  1950s  as  the  main  target  of  conservatives  who 
attacked  progressive  philosophy  and  demanded  a return  to  the  basics  of 
schooling,  and  the  shift  of  national  mood  again  in  the  1960s  when 
Silberman  and  other  humanist  educators  decried  conformity  and  rigidity 
in  school  curricula  and  wanted  to  return  the  focus  of  education  to  the 
needs  of  individual  learners  (Zilversmit  1993). 
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In  addition,  Miel  helped  professional  organizations  that  attended  to 
the  curriculum.  She  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (1953-54).  In  fact,  she 
succeeded  Caswell,  her  mentor,  and  preceded  in  this  role  by  two  other 
Caswell  advisees,  William  Alexander  and  Galen  Saylor  who  were  her 
classmates  at  Teachers  College.  She  also  edited  ASCD's  1949  Yearbook. 

In  the  1970s,  she  became  a guiding  influence  in  the  founding  of  the 
World  Coimcil  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (WCCI).  She  served  as 
this  group's  first  president  and,  later,  in  other  capacities.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  WCCI  was  a natural  outgrowth  of  her  interest  in  improved 
curricula  for  all  children  and  her  work  with  doctoral  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  addition,  she  played  an  active  part  in  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education,  International  (ACEI),  for  many  years. 


Miel  and  Curriculum  Development 

The  formative  years  for  what  would  become  the  centerpiece  of  Miel's 
career  in  education  can  be  traced  to  her  experiences  at  Tappan  Junior 
High  School  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where  in  the  early  1930s,  she 
taught  Latin,  French,  and  history.  Most  importantly,  her  principal  at 
Tappan  was  G.  Robert  Koopman,  who  led  a "democratically  run  school" 
(Miel  1978),  who  nurtured  her  interest  in  the  application  of  democratic 
principles  to  education,  and  who  initiated  the  involvement  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  members  in  curriculum  development  (Miel 
1994;  Berman,  1992). 

Koopman  put  Miel  in  touch  with  Hollis  Caswell  in  1942.  Caswell, 
then  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Teaching  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  had  already  en- 
hanced the  visibility  of  the  curriculum  field,  developed  the  idea  of 
method  in  curriculum  making,  focused  attention  on  the  process  by 
which  a variety  of  people  interacted  in  order  to  make  the  curriculum, 
tried  to  reduce  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  by  defining  curricu- 
lum as  actual  experiences  undergone  by  learners  under  the  direction  of 
the  school,  and  provided  a curriculum  design  that  helped  teachers  to 
apply  concepts  from  organized  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems  (Seguel  1966;  Miel  1989;  Burlbaw  1989). 

Caswell  encouraged  Miel  to  attend  Teachers  College  for  her  doctorate 
and  offered  her  a position  as  part  time  instructor.  He  agreed  to  become 
her  major  advisor  and  helped  her  to  formulate  the  problem  of  curricu- 
lum change  as  a social  process  for  her  dissertation  (Miel  1978;  Miel  1994; 
Berman  1992).  Later  published  as  Changing  the  Curriculum:  A Social 
Process  (1946),  this  work  synthesized  many  of  the  ideas  that  she  had 
developed  with  Koopman  and  Paul  Misner,  superintendent  of  the 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  public  schools,  on  the  processes  of  change  in  schools. 
She  was  interested  in  "ways  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in  the 
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curriculum  at  the  local  community  level"  (Berman  106).  Miel  devoted 
particular  attention  to  cooperative  procedures  because  she  considered 
them  essential  to  problem  solving  in  a democracy,  and  to  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  people  having  "the  opportimity  to  determine  purposes 
toward  which  they  will  work"  (Berman  106). 

To  begin  with,  Miel  argued  that  certain  "cultural  maladjustments" 
existed  in  the  schools  that  caused  them  to  lag  behind  society  and  some- 
times to  ignore  social  problems  altogether.  This  tendency,  in  effect, 
made  the  curriculum  "unreal"  and  "irrelevant"  because  the  curriculum 
did  not  fit  life  as  it  was  being  lived  in  particular  communities  (Miel  1946; 
Miel  1994).  A second,  related  basis  of  Miel's  argument  concerned 
crystallization  as  a recurring  phenomenon  in  American  education;  that 
is,  she  criticized  approaches  to  curriculum  development  that  were  good 
beginnings  which  had  turned  in  upon  themselves  and  had  reached  a 
point  at  which  "an  idea  or  habit  is  accepted  uncritically  so  that  it  limits 
the  integrity,  autonomy,  and  opportunities  for  self  expression  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups"  (Miel  1946, 1). 

The  focus  of  Miel's  attack  on  crystallization  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment was  the  "course  of  study"  approach  to  curriculum  making  that 
excluded  teachers  and  members  of  the  community.  Through  her  experi- 
ences as  a teacher  in  a school  that  developed  curriculum  "democratically" 
at  the  local  level  (see  Koopman  et.al.  1933),  and  later,  through  her 
exposure  to  the  ideas  of  Caswell,  Harold  Rugg,  George  Counts,  and  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins  at  Teachers  College,  she  concluded  that  the  curriculum 
development  field  had  "simply  stopped"  at  the  point  of  written  courses 
of  study.  "My  enemy  was  this  course  of  study,"  she  explained,  "and  (this 
problem)  just  seemed  worth  spending  time  on.. .Someone  could  come  up 
with  a new  course  of  study  and  call  it  'curriculum  change,'  but  that 
wasn't  the  kind  of  change  I wanted  to  see.  Curriculum  change  should 
mean  something  that  is  growing  and  emerging"  (Miel  1994). 

Miel  found  that  a statement  by  Harold  Rugg  (1926),  one  of  her  profes- 
sors at  Teachers  College,  captured  the  essential  problem  of  the  "crystal- 
lized" process  of  curriculum  change: 

Partial,  superficial,  and  timorous  "revision"  rather  than 
general,  fundamental,  and  courageous  reconstruction 
characterizes  curriculum  making  in  the  public  schools... 
the  existing  program  is  always  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure. ..Thus  curriculum  making  becomes  a process 
of  accretion  and  elimination.  There  is  little,  indeed 
almost  no  movement  under  way  in  public  schools  to 
initiate  curriculum  making  from  the  starting  point  either 
of  child  learning  or  of  the  institutions  and  problems  of 
American  life.  For  over  fifty  years,  tinkering  has  charac- 
terized the  attack  on  the  curriculum.  (426) 
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MieVs  Definitions  and  Conceptualizations  of 
Curriculum  Development 

Miel  defined  "democratic  cooperation"  as  "participation  all  along  the 
line  - in  planning,  in  execution,  and  in  appraisal  of  results;  it  is  not 
cooperation  if  it  means  you  help  me  to  achieve  my  purpose"  (1938,  343). 
As  for  the  concept  of  "curriculum"  itself,  Miel  continued  to  revise  and 
refine  a definition  throughout  her  career,  but  the  definition  that  she  had 
developed  by  1972  was  the  one  with  which  she  felt  most  comfortable:  "a 
set  of  intentions  about  opportunities  for  engagement  of  persons  to  be 
educated  with  other  persons  and  with  things  in  certain  arrangements  of 
time  and  space"  (Lewis  and  Miel  1972,  27).  Though  originally  influenced 
by  Caswell's  definition  of  curriculum  as  experiences  undergone  by  the 
learner  under  the  school's  guidance,  she  was  later  informed  by 
Huebner's  (1966a,  1966b)  notion  of  "opportunities  for  engagement"  and 
felt  that  his  definition  was  less  ambiguous  than  one  that  attempted  to 
grapple  with  "experience"  (Miel  1994). 

With  regard  to  the  concept  of  curriculum  development,  however,  she 
emphasized  separating  out  the  idea  of  intentionality  in  a definition  of 
curriculum.  "When  you  see  curriculum  as  a set  of  intentions,"  she 
asserted,  "then  curriculum  planning  makes  more  sense  as  an  activity  once 
you  know  your  intentions,  you  can  begin  to  think  about  the  process  of 
developing  them  into  curriculum"  (Miel  1994).  Consequently,  because 
the  school  curriculum  is  a "changing  assemblage  of  opportunities  for 
educative  experience,"  with  a number  of  elements  that  must  be  "ordered 
and  reordered,"  the  process  of  curriculum  planning  and  development 
"is  a process  of  making  many  kinds  of  decisions",  such  as  what  is  to  be 
taught,  to  whom,  when,  how,  under  what  circumstances,  and  how  are 
results  to  be  evaluated,  to  arrange  learning  opportunities  (Miel  1960, 

115). 

All  curriculum  decisions  are  governed  by  the  basic 
values  of  the  society  and  by  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  community  and  the  education 
profession  have  settled  upon  as  appropriate  for  the 
school.  In  other  words,  those  making  curriculum 
decisions  are  working  in  a direction  and  within  limits 
that  have  been  agreed  upon  (1960, 116). 

Miel  continued,  "It  is  the  proper  function  of  curriculum  development  to 
provide  opportunities  for  experience  which  have  educative  potential  for 
each  student"  (1960, 117). 

Aspects  of  Curriculum  Development 

Clearly,  Miel  believed  there  was  a "better  way"  to  bring  about  curricu- 
lum change,  first,  by  acknowledging  that  it  is  a type  of  social  change. 
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Fundamentally,  she  argued  that  "the  changes  involved  when  the  school 
curriculum  is  really  modified  are  actually  changes  in  the  attitude  and 
behavior  of  persons"  (Miel  1946,  14).  Most  importantly,  she  believed 
that  "a  curriculum  change  has  not  actually  occurred  until  it  has  been 
registered  in  the  minds  and  hearts  and  habits  of  people"  (1945,  189). 

Miel  also  emphasized  the  social  learning  that  took  place  through  group 
efforts  to  effect  change.  She  considered  social  learning  to  be  "changes  in 
understandings,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  enable  the  individual  to  take  a 
satisfying  and  useful  place  (in  terms  of  democratic  values)  in  the  various 
groups  with  which  he  is  associated"  (Miel  1950-51).  The  overarching 
goal  of  social  education  was  "democratic  socialization  of  the  individual, 
which  is  also  a process  for  working  toward  the  goal  and  which  includes 
individuation  and  socialization  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin"  (Miel  1950- 
51;  see  also  Koopman,  Miel,  and  Misner  1943;  Miel  1949;  Ambrose  and 
Miel  1958).  She  asserted: 

The  first  and  most  important  trend  in  the  modem 
approach  to  curriculum  change  is  the  group  approach. 

Education  is  a group-linked  profession.  (Teachers') 
education  must  be  continuous.  If  we  want  the  effort  of 
these  people  to  add  up,  then  we  ought  to  find  ways  for 
them  to  plan  together  and  pool  their  strength."  Teachers 
must  ask,  "What  is  this  job  we  are  trying  to  do?  How  are 
we  doing  it?  How  could  we  do  it  better?  Using  the 
group  approach,  we  can  get  more  consistency.  People 
will  build  with  each  other  rather  than  canceling  out 
efforts.  We  can  get  more  richness  because  different 
people  will  be  willing  to  pool  their  particular  interests 
and  strengths  (1957,  7). 

Miel  drew  from  social  theory  and  from  educational  and  social  psy- 
chology to  support  her  emphasis  on  appropriate  group  processes  that 
could  eventually  bring  about  curriculum  - and,  therefore,  social  - change. 
The  "cooperative  way,"  according  to  Miel,  meant  that  the  group  "made 
plans  together  for  experimentation  with  teaching  smaller  groups  to  be 
followed  by  exchange  of  experiences,  evaluation  of  results,  and  planning 
of  next  steps.  That  is  the  way  real  growth  takes  place"  (1938,  44;  Miel 
1994).  Miel  added  that  group  processes  themselves  "must  contain  (their) 
own  guarantees  if  (they  are)  to  be  judged  sound  and  adequate"  for 
planning  change;  the  guarantees  that  she  considered  essential  included 
security,  individual  and  group  growth,  and  accomplishment  (1946, 21). 

She  addressed  human  motivation  as  a fundamental  factor  in  processes 
of  change,  arguing  the  importance  of  the  group  setting  goals  for  itself, 
articulating  its  own  values  in  operational  terms,  and  utilizing  dissatisfac- 
tion in  bringing  about  change  (1946,  33).  Miel  outlined  three  essential 
conditions  of  effective  group  endeavor  as  well:  organization  and  pur- 
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poseful  participation,  group  solidarity  and  unity  of  purpose,  and  cre- 
ative use  of  individual  differences  in  a heterogeneous  group  setting 
(1946,  61).  Additionally,  Miel  suggested  that  participants  in  the  process 
of  curriculum  change  operate  continuously  on  the  basis  of  new  knowl- 
edge, with  opportunities  to  "grow  slowly  and  naturally  toward  new 
beliefs  as  the  result  of  a series  of  experiences"  (1938,  343);  that  "expert- 
ness" be  developed  along  many  lines  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  process 
of  change;  and  that  educational  leaders  help  to  develop  and  extend 
techniques  of  group  action  (1946,  191;  1948,  300).  Finally,  she  consis- 
tently stressed  the  obvious  significance  of  time  and  freedom  in  a satisfac- 
tory process  of  curriculum  development.  She  believed  that  participants 
must  have  sufficient  time  to  work  efficiently  and  to  make  progress,  while 
they  "must  have  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out  plans  that 
have  been  thoughtfully  worked  out  and  can  be  justified"  (1948,  300; 

1957,  7-10). 

In  broader  terms,  Miel's  ideas  on  curriculum  development  suggested 
the  reconfiguration  of  power  relationships  as  decision  making  shifted  to 
and  diffused  at  the  local  school  level.  She  maintained  that  "constructive 
social  power"  could  be  built  in  groups  and  individuals  in  order  to 
"counteract  destructive  power  tactics  commonly  employed  by  selfish  or 
shortsighted  individuals  and  interest  groups  in  local  communities"  (1946, 
191-192).  Moreover,  Miel  stated  that  authority  should  be  regarded  "as 
something  residing  in  a working  group  to  be  delegated  to  any  and  every 
person  to  whom  it  becomes  desirable  to  assign  responsibility"  (1946, 

192).  She  advocated  the  development  of  shared  leadership  "in  every 
participant  in  the  process  of  curriculum  change,  along  with  the  ability  to 
follow  the  lead  of  others"  (1946,  192). 


i 


Some  Implications  of  Miel's  Work 

Several  characterizations  and  points  of  departure  emerge  froni  this 
account  of  Miel's  approach  to  curriculum  development.  First,  the 
essence  of  Miel's  work  in  the  curriculum  field  is  an  instance  that  curricu- 
lum must  be  developed  at  the  local  school  level.  This  assumption  clearly 
remains  as  problematic  as  it  is  true,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
defining  and  untangling  the  intertwined  terms  "curriculum"  and  "devel- 
opment." For  instance,  she  appeared  to  understand  "development"  in  at 
least  two  ways.  On  one  hand,  it  consisted  of  the  participants'  agreement 
on  topics,  issues,  factors  in  the  environment,  processes,  and  sources  of 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  development 
meant  the  personal  reeducation  of  the  teacher. 

Second,  the  curriculum  becomes  the  teacher's  meanings  that  guide  his 
or  her  choice  of  emphasis,  topic,  time  allocation,  assignments,  and  so 
forth.  Clearly,  Miel  believed  that,  if  curriculum  development  meant  the 
planning  of  learning  opportunities,  the  most  important  factor  was  the 
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teacher.  If  that  person  doesn't  become  possessed  of  some  new  under- 
standing, and  new  skills,"  she  argued,  "then  you  have  not  changed  the 
curriculum"  (1957,  5). 

Second,  Miel's  view  of  cooperative  curriculum  development  implies 
that  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  approach  is  how  it  strengthens  each 
member  of  the  group,  "leading  to  efficient  results  and  being  within  the 
concept  of  democratic  action"  (1947,  398).  Further,  Miel  argued  that 
"people  must  be  helped  to  see  that  new  ways  and  ideas  can  usually  be 
made  to  work  if  they  are  thoughtfully  selected  as  the  basis  of  group 
action  and  if  enough  attention  is  given  to  making  them  work"  (1946, 19). 

Third,  through  her  emphasis  on  collaborative  decision  making  that 
included  the  involvement  and  interaction  of  teachers,  administrators, 
community  adults,  pupils,  and  "expert"  consultants  in  education,  she 
addressed  the  gap  between  educational  theory  and  practice  that  has  long 
existed.  Through  the  processes  that  she  advocated,  participants  could 
discuss  questions  such  as,  "What  do  we  mean  by  'theory'?  Who  holds  it? 
Where  does  it  come  from?  Why  should  we  consider  a particular  theory? 
How  do  we  decide  what  is  needed  and  how  to  do  it?"  In  effect,  Miel 
implied  that  the  involvement  of  various  participants  in  the  curriculum 
development  process  creates  a relationship  between  theory  and  practice 
and  allows  that  relationship  to  flourish.  Furthermore,  participatory 
democracy  "lets  people  have  experiences  so  that  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  judge  with  otherwise,  there  will  be  gaps  in  experience  and 
practice  when  someone  is  trying  simply  to  push  a new  idea  through" 
(Miel  1994). 

Fourth,  Miel  believed  that  her  research  and  observations  in  schools 
helped  to  explain  why  such  efforts  often  fell  by  the  wayside  in  actual 
school  practice:  they  were  "empty  of  the  people  who  will  have  to  carry 
them  out"  (Miel  1994).  She  held  out  more  hope  for  the  success  of 
"grassroots"  reform  efforts  at  the  local  school  level  than  those  designed 
by  academic,  business,  or  political  leaders,  but  she  acknowledged  that 
teachers'  efforts  failed  when  "people  got  tired  of  working  this  way,  lost 
patience,  and  decided  to  take  a 'top-down'  shortcut.  It  was  quicker  to  tell 
people  what  to  do  - and  to  be  told  what  to  do"  (Miel  1994). 

Fifth,  Miel  admitted  that  the  phenomenon  of  teachers  in  change  posed 
its  own  problems,  and  that  the  "patience  factor"  was  formidable  in  the 
curriculum  development  process.  Her  work  continually  emphasized 
that  people  need  to  feel  comfortable  with  change,  that  much  depended 
on  how  people  built  up  their  security  and  to  what  degree  they  felt  their 
security  to  be  threatened  by  change.  For  her,  the  advantages  to  working 
through  group  processes  addressed  these  difficulties:  she  believed  that 
working  on  problems  "in  the  open"  enabled  participants  to  see  evidence 
of  "things  that  were  not  working,"  to  identify  changes  that  needed  to  be 
made,  to  "find  like-minded  people"  with  whom  to  work  on  particular 
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problems,  and,  most  importantly,  to  "move  from  mere  griping  to  respon- 
sibility and  action"  (Miel  1994). 

On  the  larger  question  of  schools  and  social  change,  Miel  did  not  see 
the  school  merely  as  a reactive  institution  or  only  as  the  target  of  social 
change  efforts.  Her  conceptualization  of  the  school's  role  was  an  active 
one,  albeit  indirect.  She  was  influenced  by  Counts,  Rugg,  and  other 
"social  reconstructionists"  in  education  and  was  informed  by  the  stirring 
discourse  in  the  1930s  on  the  question  of  whether  the  school  dared  to 
build  a "new  social  order"  (Counts,  1932).  She  did  not,  however,  under- 
stand Counts  to  mean  that  people  should  have  "ridiculous  expectations" 
for  the  school  to  be  directly  responsible  for  social  change.  Rather,  she 
claimed  that  the  educational  process  - and  the  curriculum  - should  be 
"the  beginning  of  helping  children  to  understand  social  problems  and  to 
feel  a responsibility  for  helping  to  solve  them.  If  you  have  a curriculum 
where  you're  looking  at  community  problems,  drawing  attention  to 
certain  issues,  and  helping  children  study  them,  you're  already  initiating 
a look  at  change"  (Miel  1994).  Moreover,  addressing  social  problems 
was,  for  her,  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  relationships 
between  school  and  community.  Schools  were  in  a unique  position  to  be 
influential,  she  posited,  because  they  affected  all  children  and  their 
parents,  and  in  many  places  one  could  see  "shining  examples"  of  educa- 
tion as  a major  factor  in  community  solutions  to  problems. 

Finally,  all  of  the  aforementioned  implications  of  Miel's  work  are 
underscored  by  her  firm  belief  that  creativity  thrived  as  groups  worked 
together  productively  in  the  process  of  change,  and  that  this  type  of 
creativity  enhanced  teaching  and  helped  to  accomplish  social  purposes: 
Creativity  is  something  where  everybody  puts  in  a piece 
and  together  we  can  create  an  outstanding  educational 
program,  which  is  our  product.  The  children  coming 
through  it  are  not  products.  They  come  out  of  the 
process,  but  we  don't  fashion  and  mold  them  like  clay. 

All  we  can  fashion  is  opporhmities  for  them  to  have 
experience  and  the  guidance  we  give  them  in  trying  to 
get  something  out  of  their  experience.  Together  the 
^ teacher  and  the  educational  leader  can  create  a curricu- 
lum, an  educational  program  that  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  Working  in  some  of  these  ways  will  mean  that  we 
can  have  many  more  people  in  our  profession  whom  we 
can  call  creative  (1962,  28). 
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he  issues  of  cultural  literacy  and  what  Americans  need  to 
know  have  been  two  of  the  most  controversial  in  American 
education.  One  of  the  leading  advocates  of  cultural  literacy, 
E.D.  Hirsch,  Jr.,  has  argued  that  Progressive  education  played 
a major  role  in  the  demise  of  the  teaching  of  history  and  tra- 
ditional culture.  Specifically,  Hirsch  targets  creation  of  social  studies. 
Social  studies,  Hirsch  argued,  contributed  to  the  decline  of  history 
teaching,  the  loss  of  shared  historical  information  and  ultimately  a 
fragmentation  of  our  common  culture.  Earlier,  however,  Carleton 
Washbume,  Superintendent  of  the  Winnetka  Schools  from  1919-1943 
and  progressive  educator,  compiled  a list  of  people,  places,  and  events 
related  to  history  and  geography  comparable  to  Hirsch's  vision.  The  list 
was  created  in  order  to  identify  definable  common  knowledge  that  all 
students  in  Winnetka  Schools  must  know  to  communicate  effectively 
and  for  effective  learning  to  take  place. 

Hirsch's  Criticism  of  Progressive  Education 

In  his  influential  book.  Cultural  Literacy:  What  Every  American  Needs  to 
Know,  E.D.  Hirsch,  Jr.  pointed  directly  to  progressive  education  as  the 
key  factor  behind  the  problems  American  students  have  with  the  subject 
of  history.  Hirsch  charged  that  over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  faulty 
educational  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Dewey  have  replaced  traditional 
content-oriented  curriculum  by  curriculum  favoring  abstract  skills 
development.  Specifically,  Hirsch  argued  that  these  theories  have  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  history  from  the  curriculum. 

Hirsch  argued  that: 

Believing  that  a few  direct  experiences  would  suffice  to 
develop  the  skills  that  children  require,  Dewey  assumed 
that  early  education  need  not  be  tied  to  specific  content. 
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He  placed  too  much  faith  in  children's  ability  to  learn 
general  skills  from  a few  typical  experiences  and  too 
hastily  rejected  "the  piling  up  of  information."’ 

However,  as  Hirsch  pointed  out,  "only  by  piling  up  specific,  communally 
shared  information  can  children  learn  to  participate  in  complex  coopera- 
tive activities  with  other  members  of  their  community."^ 

Unfortunately,  Hirsch  contended,  the  faulty  theories  of  Rosseau  and 
Dewey  have  taken  hold  of  American  education  and  supplanted  the  focus 
on  traditional  content  with  a new  focus  on  a variety  of  courses  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  many  instead  of  the  chosen  few.  Hirsch  saw 
the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  as  the  vehicle  for  these 
changes.  According  to  Hirsch,  the  aims  implicit  in  the  Cardinal  Principles 
combined  many  new  conceptions,  but  fundamentally  they  rested  on  the 
ideas  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  John  Dewey.  Educators  latched  on 
to  Rousseau's  notion  of  the  significance  of  first-hand  experiential  educa- 
tion over  abstract  bookish  education.  Hirsch  noted  those  educators 
believed  "the  most  appropriate  replacement  for  bookish,  traditional 
culture  would  be  material  that  is  directly  experienced  and  immediately 
useful  to  life  in  society."^  According  to  this  theory,  history  was  a flat 
indirect  subject  without  obvious  social  utility,  which  missed  the  dimen- 
sion of  direct  experience.  This  view  of  history  is  precisely  what  Hirsch 
decried,  claiming  that  history  was  pushed  out  of  the  American  curricu- 
lum as  soon  as  educators  viewed  it  "as  an  indirect  and  inefficient  means 
of  achieving  the  social  goals  of  inculcating  the  traditions  and  duties  of 
Americans."^  He  pointed  out  that 

social  studies  courses  were  directed  to  the  activities  of 
life  rather  than  to  the  demands  of  any  subject  as  a 
logically  organized  science.  But  since  the  application  of 
social  studies  to  the  activities  of  life  were  infinitely 
various,  different  schools  came  to  teach  different  sorts  of 
information  in  them,  and  the  transformation  of  history 
into  social  studies  led  inexorably  to  a lack  of  shared 
historical  information.^ 

Hirsch  argued  that  the  lack  of  shared  historical  information  has 
resulted  in  a fragmentation  of  our  common  culture  and  a fragmentation 
of  the  American  school  curriculum.  He  admonished  the  educational 
community  for  not  doing  its  fundamental  duty  "to  teach  shared  con- 
tent."* He  specifically  blamed  Dewey  and  Rousseau,  but  he  generally 
targeted  progressive  education  for  this  fragmentation.  Hirsch  believed 
that  education  professors  and  policy  makers  approved  and  adopted  the 
theories  of  the  progressive  education  movement,  and  as  a consequence 
American  education  has  deteriorated. 

Ultimately,  Hirsch  blamed  the  decline  of  American  education  on  our 
reluctance  to  decide  "what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth"  to  teach  children. 
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He  also  pointed  to  the  decentralization  of  the  elementary  school  system 
itself.  "Americans  have  hesitated  to  make  a decision  about  the  specific 
knowledge  that  children  need  to  learn  in  school.  Our  elementary  schools 
are  not  only  dominated  by  the  content-neutral  ideas  of  Rousseau  and 
Dewey,  they  are  also  governed  by  approximately  sixteen  thousand  inde- 
pendent school  districts."^  Indeed,  Hirsch  maintained  that  the  problem 
was  worse  than  it  seemed.  He  argued,  "the  American  curriculum  is  frag- 
mented both  horizontally  across  subjects  and  vertically  within  subjects. 
For  one  student  in  grade  nine,  social  studies  may  focus  on  family  rela- 
tions; for  another,  the  focus  may  be  on  ancient  history."*  Moreover,  just 
because  a course  shared  the  same  name  with  a course  in  another  school, 
there  was  no  guarantee  students  were  learning  the  same  thing.  Educa- 
tional authority  was  in  so  many  people’s  hands  that  it  became  hopelessly 
diffuse.  Hirsch  argued,  "We  have  viewed  this  dispersion  of  educational 
authority  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  altering  the  fragmentation  of 
the  school  curriculum.  We  have  permitted  school  policies  that  have 
shrunk  the  body  of  information  that  Americans  share."® 

The  problems  also  related  to  teacher  education  courses  in  which 
teachers  were  taught  how  to  teach  skills,  and  they  in  turn  taught  skills— 
not  content.  Hirsch  expounded,  "teachers  are  not  expected  to  have 
mastered  particular  factual  and  traditional  information  of  any  special 
academic  discipline;  they  are  trained  only  to  impart  skills."’®  The  empha- 
sis on  skills  over  content  was  a monumental  educational  mistake:  "To 
miss  the  opportunity  of  teaching  young  (and  older)  children  the  tradi- 
tional materials  of  literate  culture  is  a tragically  wasteful  mistake  that 
deprives  them  of  information  they  would  continue  to  find  useful  in  later 
life.""  Moreover,  according  to  Hirsch,  "the  inevitable  effect  of  this 
fundamental  educational  mistake  has  been  a gradual  disintegration  of 
cultural  memory,  causing  a gradual  decline  in  our  ability  to  communi- 
cate."" 

Hirsch  believed  that  the  ever-widening  gap  in  our  ability  to  communi- 
cate was  the  fault  of  progressive  educators:  He  asserted  "the  polarization 
of  educationists  into  facts-people  versus  skills-people  has  no  basis  in 
reason.  Facts  and  skills  are  inseparable.""  Learning  facts  is  an  everyday 
activity  for  young  people.  They  learn  minute  details  concerning  base- 
ball, football,  and  basketball  stars. 

The  old  prejudice  that  facts  deaden  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren has  a long  history  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  but  it  isn't  facts  that  deadened  minds  of  young 
children,  who  are  storing  facts  in  their  minds  every  day 
with  astonishing  voracity.  It  is  incoherence  —our  failure 
to  ensure  that  a pattern  of  shared,  vividly  taught,  and 
socially  enabling  knowledge  will  emerge  from  our 
instruction." 
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Hirsch  suggested  "'a  radical  change  in  school  policy/  underwritten  by 
a new  'corrective  theory'— an  anthropological  theory  of  education  based 
on  the  anthropological  observation  that  all  human  communities  are 
founded  upon  specific  shared  information."’®  His  theory  for  educational 
reform  would  'break  the  cycle'  of  illiteracy  by  changing  the  fragmented 
curriculum  to  a unified,  integrated  one.  In  order  to  do  this,  American 
educationists  must  identify  and  define  the  common  knowledge  that  is 
used  every  day  in  order  to  communicate,  and  then  they  must  build  a 
curriculum  around  it.  As  Hirsch  stated,  "the  remedy  must  be  to  institute 
a policy  of  imparting  common  information  in  our  schools."’®  With  that 
goal  in  mind,  Hirsch  collaborated  with  Joseph  Kett  and  James  Trefil  on 
compiling  a list,  or  index,  of  what  the  common  reader  should  know. 

Was  Hirsch  right  in  this  assessment  of  progressive  reform?  The  next 
section  of  this  paper  will  consider  Hirsch's  accusations  in  the  context  of  a 
representative  progressive  school  district. 

Winnetka  As  a Model  Progressive  School  System 
The  Winnetka  Public  School  System  became  nationally  renowned 
in  1919,  when  Carleton  Washburne  became  the  superintendent  of  its 
schools.  According  to  Washburne,  the  Winnetka  Public  Schools  "be- 
came the  first  progressive  public  schools  of  the  century  and  were  known 
throughout  the  world  for  the  effectiveness  of  their  education."’^  For 
the  next  two  decades,  according  to  Lora  Townsend  Dickinson,  "Carleton 
Washburne  brought  the  Winnetka  schools  national  and  international 
recognition  as  a center  of  progressive  education."’® 

Many  educators  and  scholars  have  recognized  and  singled  out 
Winnetka  and  its  school  system  as  a national  laboratory  for  educational 
innovation  from  the  early  1920s  to  the  early  1940s.  For  example, 
Lawrence  Cremin  pointed  to  1919  "as  the  year  that  a relatively  different 
venture  in  public  school  progressivism  began  in  Winnetka,  Illinois  when 
Carleton  Washburne  assumed  the  superintendency  of  schools  there."” 
John  Tewksbury,  in  his  mammoth  historical  study  of  the  Winnetka 
Public  Schools,  stated  that  "the  Winnetka  schools  were  unique,  because 
they  combined  in  one  place  so  many  of  the  new  approaches  to  education 
developed  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century."^®  J.  Minor 
Gwynn  underscored  this  belief  when  he  stated,  "Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  system  wide  movement  in  curriculum  revision  was  that 
which  was  in  operation  from  1919  in  Winnetka,  Illinois."^’  The  Encyclope- 
dia of  Education  (1971),  in  its  article  on  the  progressive  education  move- 
ment, called  the  Winnetka  schools  representative  of  progressive  systems 
of  the  1920s. 
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Washbume  and  the  Social  Studies 

When  Washburne  took  the  helm  in  Winnetka  in  1920,  he  encouraged 
the  faculty  to  do  research  studies  in  order  to  change  the  social  studies 
curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  vigorous  national  criticism  of  the  courses 
in  the  social  sciences  had  prompted  reorganization  and  research  by  other 
school  systems.  Noted  educator  Harold  Rugg  and  his  associates  at  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  had  already 
begun  to  answer  the  criticism  leveled  against  the  existing  social  studies 
courses  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were  organized.  Rugg's  group 
had  conducted  investigations  into  what  subject  matter  in  science  and 
social  studies  was  essential  to  solving  problems  in  terms  of  facts,  con- 
cepts, and  relationships,  and  proceeded  to  produce  an  experimental 
edition  of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  social  studies  pamphlets. 

According  to  Tewksbury,  "one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Rugg 
material  was  that  information  from  many  disciplines  was  integrated  and 
presented  to  the  reader  in  the  form  of  units. Washburne  shared  the 
belief  that  a single  course  of  study  that  would  draw  from  history, 
geography,  and  civics  would  be  superior  to  the  existing  one  covering 
them  as  separate  disciplines.  According  to  Tewksbury,  "Washburne  was 
familiar  with  Harold  Rugg's  initial  efforts  and  wanted  to  use  Rugg's  text 
material  in  Winnetka. The  material  for  both  grades  dealt  primarily 
with  the  major  trends  of  societal  development  and  were,  according  to 
Washbume,  "an  excellent  beginning  for  a social  studies  course  of 
study."^*  Washburne  and  his  staff  adopted  the  Rugg  materials  for  the 
seventh  and  eight  grade  as  did  hundreds  of  other  school  systems  across 
the  country,  as  soon  as  they  were  available  in  the  early  1920s. 

According  to  Tewksbury,  "because  of  the  availability  of  these  materi- 
als for  older  children,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  the  type  of  materials 
Washbume  wanted  for  younger  children,  he  decided  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion on  developing  a social  studies  fact  course  for  younger  children."^ 
Washbume's  faculty  then  formed  a social  science  seminar  in  order  to 
conduct  research  for  creating  a course  of  study  in  social  studies  for  the 
first  through  sixth  grades.  Washbume  said  simply  that  these  studies 
"had  as  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  content  and  the  methods  of 
instmction  in  the  elementary  grades."^* 

Washbume's  initiation  of  research  to  change  and  improve  the  social 
studies  program  generated  virtually  no  controversy.  The  new  faculty 
was  familiar  with  the  existing  program  and  found  it  wanting.  One  of 
the  many  questions  raised  by  the  teachers  concerning  what  they  were 
teaching  in  social  studies  and  the  usefulness  of  the  texts  they  were  using 
was  "Did  the  books  contain,  and  did  the  curriculum  call  for  the  study  of 
facts  that  the  children  might  be  expected  to  use  frequently  in  the  present, 
and  in  their  later  life?"^^ 
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In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Washbume  explained 
and  summarized  the  Winnetka  social  studies  research.  He  stated  that 
the  entire  study  was  organized  around  one  question,  "What  notable 
places,  persons,  and  events  should  be  presented  to  children  in  the  public 
school  curriculum?"^®  Washburne  believed  wholeheartedly  in  finding  the 
answer  to  the  question  through  scientific  investigation.  Moreover,  he 
said,  "the  answer  probably  can  be  secured  by  scrutinizing  the  usages  of 
intelligent  adults.  The  children  should  be  taught  the  facts  which  as  a 
man  he  will  need  to  know."^’ 

The  scientific  development  of  a curriculum  was  central  to  Washburne's 
philosophy,  and  for  Washbume  that  meant  a commitment  to  research 
studies.  Ultimately,  this  was  the  underlying  force  behind  his  philosophy. 
According  to  George  Thompson,  "the  social  studies  curriculum  that  was 
developed  in  Winnetka  was  radically  different  from  the  more  traditional 
social  studies  curricula  across  the  nation."®®  Before  discussing  the  details 
of  the  study  produced  by  the  Winnetka  Social  Science  Seminar,  it  is 
appropriate  to  illuminate  the  unique  component  behind  the  research  that 
served  to  make  Winnetka's  social  studies  course  different  from  all  others. 
Fundamentally,  it  was  Carleton  Washburne's  philosophy  at  work. 

Washbume^s  Philosophy 

Carleton  Washburne's  philosophy  was  synonymous  with  the  doctrine 
stated  by  his  good  friend  and  mentor,  Frederick  Burk,  who  held  that 
"there  is  a body  of  common  knowledge  that  must  be  learned  one  way  or 
another,  some  time  or  another,  if  people  of  any  culture  are  to  exchange 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  information."®’  Washbume  believed  this  doctrine  to 
be  a fundamental  principle  in  education.  When  some  progressive 
educators  opposed  this  idea,  Washbume  explained  that  "if  forced  into  a 
corner,  they  will  grudgingly  admit  that  of  course  there  are  some  things 
that  everyone  needs  to  know."®® 

Ultimately,  according  to  Washburne,  the  progressive  educators  who 
were  against  learning  facts,  believed  over  time  "that  these  things  will  be 
learned  inevitably  and  incidentally  just  through  living  or  when  the  need 
arises,  if  the  child  has  skill  in  using  reference  material  he  can  fulfill  the 
need  for  himself."®®  The  reality  was  that  these  same  progressive  educa- 
tors were  afraid  of  falling  back  to  old  patterns.  That  is  why,  according  to 
Washbume,  "these  educators  warned  against  making  lists  of  places  or 
persons  or  dates  or  scientific  principles  that  everybody  must  know  that  is 
what  killed  the  joy  of  learning,  what  sterilized  the  educative  process  in 
the  traditional  school."®^ 

Washbume  acknowledged  "that  the  fear  of  a fixed,  over-planned, 
stereotyped  curriculum  is  a well-founded  fear,  based  on  past,  and,  too 
often,  current  practice  in  schools  but  the  righteous  revolt  against  this 
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practice  must  not  carry  us  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  planlessness  and  a 
failure  to  coordinate  the  work  of  successive  levels."^ 

On  the  contrary,  Washbume  argued  that  "part  of  the  business  of  the 
schools  was  to  find  out  specifically  what  the  common  essentials  of 
communication  and  social  interaction  are."“  He  argued  further,  that  it 
was  the  job  of  wise  and  technically  trained  teachers  to  play  a vital  part  in 
helping  the  child  to  select  and  organize  those  things  which  he  needs  and 
desires  to  learn, and  to  help  him  learn  them.  Washburne  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a common  body  of  knowledge  by  describing  the 
deficits  one  faces  without  it. 

Without  the  common  base  of  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge, expressible  in  a common  language,  self  expression 
is  thwarted.  An  individual  has  no  sense  of  security. . . a 
realization  of  social  integration  cannot  be  achieved.  The 
coordinated  work,  the  specialization  and  exchange  of 
labor  that  make  society  an  organic  whole,  are  impos- 
sible.“ 

Washbume  was  convinced  that 

a child  has  an  instinctive  craving  for  knowledge  based 
on  the  fundamental  tendency  and  need  to  communicate. 
Moreover,  he  points  out  that  a child  has  an  inherent 
need  for  systemization  of  knowledge,  and  the  demands 
upon  him,  of  the  world  which  is  essential  to  effective 
living.^’ 

Washbume  maintained  that  students  needed  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  vocabulary  of  "common  currency"  found  in  the  daily  newspapers,  in 
magazines,  in  conversation  and  in  books.  It  is  a vocabulary  of  associa- 
tions or  allusions,  that  we  share  with  others  in  our  society  without  which 
understanding  is  lost.  Washburne  elaborated,  "If  a person  does  not 
know  whether  Paris  is  a city,  a mountain,  or  a river,  he  cannot  read  or 
converse  intelligently  with  people  who  assume  that  he  has  this  knowl- 
edge."‘“  In  order  to  discover  the  requisite  "allusions,"  students  needed  to 
know,  teachers  who  formed  the  Winnetka  Social  Science  Seminar 
surveyed  periodicals  to  provide  the  necessary  list  of  items.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  "since  many  writers  of  books  also  write  for  periodicals,  the 
allusions  in  one  are  probably  those  of  the  other.  The  seminar  therefore 
decided  to  investigate  the  allusions  in  periodicals."'” 

Determining  the  Program 

Crucial  to  interpreting  the  method  that  Washbume  and  his  teachers 
chose  to  develop  was  an  awareness  of  two  underlying  themes  in  his 
philosophy:  his  wholehearted  belief  that  learning  could  not  be  left  to 
purely  incidental  and  haphazard  stimuli  and  his  sensitivity  to  the 
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importance  of  content  as  fundamental  to  creating  a good  program.  Over 
and  above  these  two  themes  was  the  one  criterion  used  to  plan  system- 
atically the  curriculum  and  that  was  the  criterion  of  use. 

Washbume  defined  two  uses  of  subject  matter.  He  said,  "one  is  the 
vocabulary  use.  To  talk  with  each  other  and  to  read  intelligently,  we 
must  be  familiar  with  those  persons,  places,  events,  concepts  and  scien- 
tific facts  to  which  common  allusion  is  made."'*^  The  second  use  that 
Washburne  turned  to  was  the  ability  "to  have  access  in  our  thinking,  and 
in  our  action  based  on  thought,  to  those  facts,  relationships  and  concepts 
which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  problems  we  are  almost  sure  to  have 
to  help  solve. 

Both  uses  of  information  can  be  determined  by  research.  Along  with 
the  criterion  of  use  for  subject  matter  there  were  two  "sub"  principles  of 
Washbume's  educational  philosophy  that  spurred  this  departure  from 
the  more  standard  approaches  being  used  throughout  the  country. 

These  two  principles  were:  the  principle  of  functionality  and  the  need  of 
an  education  for  world-mindedness.  Washbume's  most  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  principle  of  functionality  is  "we  have  no  right  to  induce  a 
child  to  acquire  any  knowledge,  skill,  or  convention  which  we  are  not 
reasonably  sure,  from  objective  evidence,  will  be  used  by  him."^^ 

The  first  principle,  functionality,  was  equally  applicable  to  all  curricu- 
lar subjects.  But  the  second  principle,  world-mindedness,  applied 
particularly  to  social  studies.  Washbume  believed  in  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  human  beings.  According  to  Washbume, 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  social  studies  course 
was  at  all  times  to  awaken  children  and  students  to  the 
realization  that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  that 
the  long-run  good  of  the  individual  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  long-run  good  of  society.  Society  is 
not  made  up  of  isolated  groups;  it  is  an  organic,  world- 
wide whole.'*^ 

Washburne  was  unequivocal  when  he  explained  that  in  preparing  the 
social  studies  course,  "one  is  not  exclusively  concerned  with  facts.  The 
focus  must  be  woven  together  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  certain 
desirable  attitudes.'"*^  He  went  on  to  single  out  two  attitudes  which  he 
said  were  of  primary  concern  when  organizing  the  history  work  in 
Wirmetka:  "First,  a depth  of  understanding  of  American  culture  and 
institutions,  and  second  a breadth  of  understanding  which  will  include 
America's  relationship  to  other  nations.'"*^  Washbume  maintained  that  "a 
depth  of  understanding  of  our  country  necessitates  a world  back- 
ground.'"*® He  then  named  particular  markers  that  explain  the  deep 
rootedness  of  American  institutions.  He  argued  that 

children  must  have  an  understanding  of  our  American 
heritage  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  to  the  religion  of 
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Judea,  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
Renaissance,  to  Anglo-Saxon  struggles  for  individual 
liberty  and  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  thinking  that  came 
later  in  the  Reformation,  to  the  ideals  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  early  settlers  in  America,  to  our  frontier  days,  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  making  of  the 
American  Constitution,  to  the  industrial  revolution  as 
factories  and  machines  began  to  replace  man's  work, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  cementing  of  our  nation  in  the  civil 
War  and  to  the  problems  of  the  present  day.'’’ 

Although  Hirsch  quarreled  with  progressivism  in  education,  on  closer 
examination  he  and  Washbume,  the  consummate  progressive,  share 
many  common  beliefs.  Both  shared  a belief  in  the  importance  of  all 
Americans  knowing  a specific  "critical  mass"  of  information. 

Similar  Methods  in  Developing  the  List 

The  Winnetka  Social  Science  Seminar  that  drew  up  Washbume's  list 
comprised  twelve  to  fifteen  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers  who 
met  once  a week  from  September  1920  to  May  1922  for  discussion  and 
research.  Their  work  was  funded  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  According  to  Washbume,  "the 
group  read  266  magazines  and  newspapers  which  represented  eighteen 
different  periodicals  and  which  covered  nearly  every  month  of  the  last 
eighteen  years."^°  He  further  explained  that  "from  these  periodicals 
every  allusion  to  persons,  places,  events,  and  dates  was  culled,  with 
careful  note  of  the  place  and  date  of  its  occurrence."^’  The  periodicals  to 
be  used  were  decided  upon  based  upon  the  type  of  subject  matter 
covered.  According  to  Washbume, 

the  seminar  group  used  four  literary  periodicals:  Atlan- 
tic, Bookman,  Century,  Scr/fcner's;  five  popular  fiction 
periodicals:  American,  Cosmopolitan,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Ladies ' Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping;  five  news 
periodicals:  World's  Work,  Literary  Digest,  Outlook,  New 
Republic,  Nation;  and  four  newspapers:  New  York  Times, 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Christian 
Science  Monitor}^ 

Washbume  explained  further,  "we  chose  about  fifteen  issues  of  each  of 
these  periodicals,  three  every  third  year,  in  such  a way  that  one  periodi- 
cal or  another  covered  almost  every  month  of  every  year  from  1905  to 
May,  1922."^^  According  to  Washbume,  "on  our  final  list,  we  included 
only  those  names,  dates,  and  events  which  occurred  in  more  than  6 
periodical-years."^’  The  Seminar  also  consulted  the  best  authorities  to 
reaffirm  the  importance  of  specific  items.  According  to  Washbume, 
"these  authorities  include  some  source  materials,  some  works  on  recent 
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research  in  the  field,  and  some  advanced  standard  works,  such  as  the 
Britannica."®®  Tabulations  on  the  number  of  these  allusions  most  fre- 
quently written  about  were  recorded,  and  the  final  list  was  created 
from  this. 

Hirsch,  whose  field  is  English,  created  his  list  with  collaborative 
assistance  from  a scientist,  James  Trefil,  and  a historian,  Joseph  Kett.  The 
Exxon  Education  Foundation  fimded  the  Hirsch,  Kett,  Trefil  project. 
According  to  Hirsch,  "each  of  them  took  the  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  the  vocabulary  [items]  within  his  field,  consulting  numerous 
sources— indexes,  reference  books,  textbooks,  general  books,  magazines; 
one  combed  through  a large  dictionary  page  by  page."^*  The  three  also 
looked  at  each  other's  list  and  then  submitted  the  final  list  to  more  than  a 
hundred  consultants.  They  also  asked  John  Castem,  then  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  at  Berkeley,  and  Diane  Ravitch,  educational  histo- 
rian and  professor  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,78  to 
examine  and  give  suggestions  about  the  list. 

The  Lists 

Hirsch's  list  had  4,547  items  on  it,  while  Washbume's  had  1,439. 
Washbume's  list  was  compiled  by  using  names  of  people,  places,  and 
events  related  to  history  and  geography  to  which  frequent  allusions  were 
made.  Hirsch's  list  was  compiled  similarly,  only  he  extended  it  to  cover 
many  other  categories,  including  terminology  related  to  science,  econom- 
ics, business,  art,  music,  psychology,  math,  medicine,  anatomy,  litera- 
ture, law,  politics,  and  grammar.  He  also  included  foreign  phrases, 
names  of  famous  literary  characters,  book  titles,  song  titles,  names  of 
myths  and  the  gods  associated  with  them,  references  to  religion,  holi- 
days, geography,  and  famous  sayings. 

In  order  to  compare  both  lists  and  to  form  a conclusion  of  just  how 
similar  the  two  are,  given  the  seventy  years  separating  their  creation,  I 
recorded  all  the  items  on  Hirsch's  list  that  covered  the  same  categories  as 
did  Washbume's,  up  to  and  including  1922.  My  list  included  all  reli- 
gious references,  U.S.  holidays,  geographic  place  names,  and  historical 
names.  I eliminated  terminology  associated  with  the  above  categories 
not  utilized  by  Washbume.  Of  course,  a person's  name,  place,  or  event 
that  occurred  after  1922  was  automatically  eliminated  as  well. 

Allowing  for  all  of  these  delimiting  criteria,  I arrived  at  a reduced  total 
from  Hirsch's  list  of  what  knowledge  is  most  worth  knowing  of  1,180. 
Matching  these  items  to  Washbume's  list  of  1,439  items  reveals  an 
amazing  similarity.  Almost  sixty  percent  of  the  items  on  both  lists  is 
identical.  Six  hundred  ninety-six  of  Washbume's  items  are  on  Hirsch's 
list  of  1,180. 
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The  similarity  is  evident  in  many  areas.  Both  contain  the  same  presi- 
dents, including  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  last  one  Washbume  included.  Both  contain  the  same  battles: 
Waterloo,  Lexington,  Yorktown,  Gettysburg,  and  Bunker  Hill.  Both 
contain  the  same  cultural  references:  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Wall  Street, 
Uncle  Sam,  Union,  Columbus,  Valley  Forge,  Salem  witch  trials,  Wright 
Brothers,  Pilgrims,  Monroe  Doctrine,  General  Custer,  Aaron  Burr,  Coney 
Island,  Nobel  Prize,  Harlem,  Federal  Reserve,  Benedict  Arnold, 
Appomattox,  and  prohibition,  just  to  name  a few.  Furthermore,  both 
lists  contain  all  of  the  states  of  the  union,  including  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
and  large  cities  in  America  and  throughout  the  world,  from  Birmingham, 
Alabama  to  Baghdad  and  Bombay;  from  Nantucket  and  Nashville  to 
Munich  and  Madrid;  from  Dallas  and  Des  Moines  to  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Peking,  and  Berlin.  Hirsch's  list  includes  more  African  cities  and  coun- 
tries than  Washbume's,  undoubtedly  as  a result  of  national  movements 
after  World  War  II. 

There  is  an  additional  duplication  in  items  that  name  leaders  or  kings 
and  queens  such  as  Charles  I,  George  III,  Henry  VIII,  Louis  XIV,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
Charlemagne.  Hirsch  and  Washbume  include  the  same  references  to 
music  such  as  Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky,  Handel,  George  M.  Cohan, 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  Caruso. 

Religious  references  are  another  area  in  which  the  same  names  and 
terms  are  found.  Both  lists  contain  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau, 
Christ,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mohammed,  Moses,  Mormon,  Moslem,  Jew, 
Jesuit,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Quaker,  Solomon,  and  the 
Vatican. 

The  greatest  duplication  occurs  in  two  areas:  names  of  countries  and 
names  of  literary  people.  Here  the  scope  is  greatest,  as  well.  Both  lists 
contain  countries  ranging  from  Austria,  Australia,  and  Japan  to  Ireland, 
Afghanistan,  and  Syria,  and  include  such  non-western  countries  as 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Pern,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Borneo;  and  cities  such  as 
Delhi,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Alexandria,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  literary 
figures  ran  the  gamut  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  Oscar  Wilde  and 
from  the  Brontes  to  Alexander  Pope.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Henry 
Fielding,  Flaubert,  and  Joseph  Conrad  are  also  on  both  lists. 

Conclusion 

Given  the  strong  resemblance  of  both  lists,  it  is  apparent  that  Hirsch 
was  too  quick  to  condemn  the  progressive  philosophy  of  education. 
Carleton  Washbume,  the  most  famous  progressive  superintendent  of 
the  era,  followed  almost  the  plan  and  method  that  Hirsch  proposes 
for  today. 
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Moreover,  there  was  substantial  agreement  between  Washbume  and 
Hirsch  in  general  beliefs.  Essentially  they  both  believed  that  there  was  a 
body  of  identifiable  and  definable  common  knowledge  that  all  Ameri- 
cans must  know.  They  both  believed  that  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge was  critical  in  order  to  communicate  effectively  in  society  and 
for  effective  learning  to  take  place.  They  shared  in  ^e  belief  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  taught  systematically  to  all  students. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Hirsch  acknowledged  that  schools  need  progres- 
sive methods  coupled  with  traditional  content.  Hirsch's  assertion  is  not  a 
new  idea;  in  fact  it  is  an  old.  Progressive  idea,  and  it  is  just  as  valid  today 
as  it  was  seventy  years  ago  when  expoimded  by  Washbume. 
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Educational  Alternatives 
in  the  Public  Schools: 

William  C.  Purves 

1900  to  1960  University  of  Michigan 


his  paper  reviews  much  of  the  literature  on  the  history  of 
alternative  and  experimental  programs  in  the  public  schools 
from  1900  to  1960  and  sorts  it  into  two  main  categories.  The 
first  contains  histories  or  accounts  of  individual  programs  or 
schools,  while  the  second  includes  histories  of  education  in 
the  twentieth  century  or  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  In 
general,  there  was  an  overwhelming  concern  with  the  Progressive  Era, 
perhaps  because  there  was  little  experimentation  going  on  in  the  public 
schools  after  the  nineteen  thirties,  although  some  of  the  sources  point  in 
different  directions.  There  is  little  consensus  in  what  I read  on  what 
"progressivism"  meant  and  I will  not  enter  the  fray  here.  Progressivism 
generally  was  used  to  describe  an  array  of  trends  and  movements  during 
the  Progressive  Era,  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  through  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  twentieth.  Others  would  argue  about  the  dates 
as  well. 

I first  want  to  discuss  two  issues  of  definition,  one  being  what  "alter- 
native" or  "experimental"  meant,  and  the  other  being  when  does  a 
program  cease  to  be  alternative,  especially  if  some  of  its  precepts  are 
accepted  into  conventional  wisdom  or  practice.  What  was  considered 
alternative  or  experimental  in  1918  might  look  very  different  from  an 
alternative  program  in  the  late  1950s.  Therefore,  I relied  on  the  labels  of 
the  era  or  the  labels  others  applied  back  towards  the  era.  This  seemed  to 
work  fairly  well  since  by  the  turn  of  the  century  and  certainly  by  World 
War  One  there  was  a consistent  view  and  continiied  conversation  about 
experimental  schools  and  alternative  methods  of  education.  This  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  reform  focus  of  the  times  and  the  new  sciences  and 
experimental  methodologies.  Most  of  the  conversation  in  the  first  three 
to  four  decades  of  this  century  centered  on  the  Progressive  Movement; 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  find  information  on  any  alternatives  that  were 
not  associated  with  the  progressives. 

The  second  question  centered  on  when  an  alternative  or  experiment 
stopped  being  so.  For  example,  when  did  kindergarten  cease  to  be  an 
alternative  or  experimental  program  and  become  an  established  part  of 
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the  public  school  system?  Vocational  education  raises  the  same  issues. 
Even  though  some  experiments  were  never  integrated  in  public  schools 
at  large,  some  of  the  attitudes  and  approaches  tested  during  the  Progres- 
sive Era  have  had  a profound  influence  on  how  public  schools  have 
operated  since.  Several  elements  from  that  time  continue  today:  the 
general  disappearance  of  rote  learning;  the  view  of  children  as  individu- 
als having  a variety  of  needs;  and  the  use  of  projects,  group  work,  life 
skills,  etc.  all  continue  in  many  elementary  and  high  schools  today.  The 
long  term  effects  of  educational  alternatives  is  perhaps  one  of  the  more 
tantalizing  avenues  for  future  research. 

I looked  only  at  public  schools,  as  opposed  to  private,  in  part  due  to 
my  own  interests  in  improving  public  schools  today,  in  part  due  to  the 
complexities  of  innovation  within  public  schools,  and  in  part  due  to  the 
relationship  of  the  public  schools  to  the  society  at  large.  Public  schools 
are  both  a reflection  of  society  and  the  main  vehicle  for  producing 
members  of  society.  There  was  a great  deal  of  interaction  between  public 
and  private  schools  during  the  Progressive  Era,  especially  as  reforms 
were  promulgated,  so  the  distinction  may  be  in  some  ways  an  artificial 
one.  What  this  paper  will  not  deal  with  is  the  rhetoric  about  alternatives, 
the  philosophy  of  schools  or  school  reform,  or  the  people  who  moved 
these  programs  forward.  I am  interested  in  the  programs  themselves, 
what  they  looked  like,  how  they  came  about,  and  how  they  ended  up. 

Several  different  types  of  histories  emerged,  each  containing  several 
trends.  Most  of  the  writings  on  educational  experiments  and  alterna- 
tives in  the  twentieth  century  deal  with  progressivism  in  some  capacity. 
The  first  group  deals  with  the  effects  and  nature  of  progressivism  in  a 
general  sense,  and  most  of  these  writings  are  the  larger  histories  of 
education,  as  well  as  some  scholarly  articles.  The  views  range  from  that 
of  R.  Freeman  Butts  (1953,  591)  who  characterizes  all  of  twentieth  century 
as  modem  and  sees  American  education  as  an  experiment  stemming 
from  the  Progressive  Era  to  historians  such  as  Newton  Edwards  and 
Diane  Ravitch  who  consider  progressivism  a movement  without  a 
distinctive  philosophy  and  with  limited  effects. 

Within  the  study  of  the  larger  movement,  however,  there  are  several 
strands  of  research.  The  first  deals  with  the  various  plans  and  programs 
developed  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century.  Winnetka, 
Dalton,  Gary,  and  others  are  the  most  widely  studied  and  explored, 
although  other  cities  and  groups  certainly  disseminated  information  as 
well.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  contemporary  critiques  of  public 
education  and  examinations  of  innovative  programs.  Though  not  strictly 
history,  the  latter  were  generally  written  after  the  schools  were  started 
and  serve  to  recount  the  events  and  circumstances  of  formation  as  well  as 
describe  the  school  or  program  as  it  existed.  The  following  items  fall  into 
this  category:  Washbume's  writings  on  the  Winnetka  plan  (1929), 
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Parkhurst's  description  of  the  Dalton  plan  (1924),  Agnes  De  Lima's  work 
on  the  state  of  experimental  education  in  the  late  teens  and  early  twen- 
ties (1926),  and  the  Dewey's  account  of  experimental  education  (1915). 

Finally,  there  is  a group  of  papers  on  specific  types  of  reforms  or 
groups  within  the  reform  period.  Centralization  of  districts,  particularly 
urban  districts,  is  discussed  here  as  well,  but  I will  not  explore  it  in  any 
depth  as  it  lies  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  paper.  A second  set  of 
articles  deals  with  the  role  of  teachers  in  the  Progressive  Movement. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  disagreement  over  how  much  teachers 
participated  in  the  spread  of  progressive  ideas  reflected  in  these  papers. 

Examination  of  the  Literature 

Outlines  and  histories  of  the  various  plans  and  programs  proposed  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  often  began  with  those  closest  to  them. 
Washbume  wrote  various  accounts  of  the  Winnetka  plan  (1929;  1932; 
1963),  as  did  contemporaries  of  the  Dalton  plan  (Parkhurst  1924).  The 
Gary  plan,  or  platoon  schooling,  attracted  great  attention  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world,  and  several  pieces  were  written  about  it  (Spain 
1924;  Flexner  1918;  Bourne  1916;  Bourne  1970).  The  plan  attracted  many 
people  from  across  the  political  spectrum. 

The  other  relevant  type  of  account  from  the  period  was  the  review  of 
educational  programs  and  experiments  around  the  country.  Agnes  De 
Lima's  collection  of  New  Republic  articles.  Our  Enemy  The  Child  (1926), 
was  by  far  the  most  complete.  She  spent  several  years  tracking  down 
programs,  observing  schools  and  classes,  and  interviewing  teachers, 
professors,  and  students.  Even  with  the  author's  agenda,  the  book 
provides  the  only  overview  of  the  range  of  activities  carried  out  during 
the  1910s  and  1930s.  Another  broad  review  of  programs  is  found  in 
Schools  of  Tomorrow  by  John  and  Evelyn  Dewey  (1915).  An  example  of  a 
work  on  a specific  program  is  Ellsworth  Collings'  An  Experiment  with  a 
Project  Curriculum  (1923),  which  examines  the  author's  own  research  in 
local  public  schools. 

Current  scholarship  on  these  plans  seems  relatively  sparse.  There  is 
an  anthology  of  oral  histories  published  in  1976,  Roots  of  Open  Education 
in  America,  collected  by  Ruth  Dropkin  and  Arthur  Tobier,  but  this  work 
offers  no  analysis  or  contextualization.  Carol  O'Cormor  (1980)  wrote  a 
piece  on  the  application  of  the  Dalton  plan  in  Scarsdale,  New  York.  She 
concluded  that  this  application,  and  others,  helped  set  the  standard  for 
suburban  schools  from  the  1930s  onwards.  Ronald  Cohen  described  the 
Gary  plan  as  an  example  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  a progressive 
educational  program.  He  claims  that  aspects  of  the  plan  worked  them- 
selves into  all  public  schools  in  the  country  over  time.  More  recent  work 
on  the  Gary  schools  includes  Cohen's  Children  of  the  Mill  (1990). 
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Many  authors  look  at  the  application  of  general  ideas  in  a specific 
geographical  area.  McBride  s article  (1974)  on  industrial  education  in 
Massachusetts  from  1900  to  1917  and  James'  paper  (1988)  on  reforms  in 
the  Navajo  schools  in  the  1930s  fall  into  this  category.  Several  disserta- 
tions look  at  the  impact  of  progressive  ideas  in  general  and  not  necessar- 
ily at  alternative  programs.  Among  these  are  Getz's  (1990)  research  on 
New  Mexico  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  part  of  Moyer's  (1986)  study  of 
progressivism  in  Arkansas,  and  Link^s  (1981)  investigation  of  rural 
school  reform  in  Virginia,  and  Prewett's  1993  analysis  of  Alabama's 
educational  efforts. 

The  disagreement  over  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  Progressive 
Movement  was  the  closest  thing  to  a scholarly  debate  in  the  material. 
During  the  summer  of  1967,  two  articles  about  the  role  of  teachers  in  the 
progressive  education  movement  were  published  in  History  of  Education 
Quarterly.  Gary  Peltier  wrote  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Denver 
curriculum  revision  program  from  1922  to  1928.  He  saw  the  teachers  as 
pivotal  and  the  administration  as  facilitating  the  central  position  of  the 
teachers  in  the  reform  process.  In  the  same  volume,  William  Issel  looked 
at  Pittsburgh  and  concluded  that  from  1904,  teachers  have  played  a 
major  role  in  transforming  the  schools.  The  then  newly  formed  Pitts- 
burgh Teacher's  Association  pressured  the  administration  and  won 
reforms  in  setting  up  special  schools  for  truants,  instituting  industrial 
education,  reducing  overcrowding,  advancing  public  health,  and  imple- 
menting a school  code. 

In  1976,  Wayne  Urban  reached  an  opposite  conclusion  after  looking  at 
reform  movements  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  Although  Urban 
was  looking  primarily  at  centralization  of  governance,  he  found  that 
organized  teachers  were  neither  educational  nor  political  progressives. 
Teachers  were  often  opposed  to  progressive  reforms  because  they  were 
more  concerned  with  their  economic  well  being  and  with  job  security. 

Ravitch  considered  curriculum  revision  and  the  role  of  teachers  and 
administrators  in  some  depth  in  The  Troubled  Crusade  (1983)  and  seems 
to  agree  with  Urban.  She  generalizes  about  the  curriculum  revision 
process  coming  primarily  from  administrators  who  saw  the  progressive 
light  and  initiated  a training  program  in  their  schools.  Ravitch  describes 
several  accounts  in  which  teachers  resisted  the  changes  and  were  fired 
for  doing  so.  Her  account  of  the  progressive  reforms  and  alternatives  is 
one  of  the  fuller  ones  contained  in  any  of  the  general  histories  of  educa- 
tion. Few  of  the  volumes  give  more  than  a short  section  to  the  progres- 
sive educational  experiments,  let  alone  any  other  alternatives  in  U.S. 
public  education. 

In  a very  useful  book,  Tyack  (1974)  covers  administrative  progres- 
sives, who  he  says  enjoyed  a great  deal  of  success  in  moving  their 
reforms  through  the  public  school  system.  Tyack  makes  short  shrift  of 
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those  he  calls  the  libertarian  or  educational  progressives,  who  “had  little 
practical  impact  on  urban  schools"  (196).  Other  authors  sound  similar 
refrains.  Though  Meyer  gives  a whole  chapter  to  progressivism,  he 
concludes  that  progressives  played  essentially  a gadfly  role.  Only  the 
best  of  their  ideas  were  adopted  by  the  slower  moving  public  schools. 

On  the  other  hand.  Butts,  Edwards,  and  Ravitch  assess  the  impact  of 
the  educational  progressives.  Their  conclusions  about  the  long  term 
effects  of  the  educational  progressives  revolved  around  four  core  ideas. 
First,  progressive  efforts  broke  the  lock  step  of  formalism  and  formal 
learning.  Second,  the  progressive  educators  placed  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  first.  Third,  they  made  educators  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  experience  and  purposeful  activity.  Fourth,  they  influenced  the 
adoption  of  teaching  methods  and  curriculum  that  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  personality  and  improving  behavior. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  fundamental  historical  arguments  about  the 
Progressive  Era  and  points  in  definite  directions  for  future  research. 
There  remains  a great  deal  more  to  be  explored  and  explained  in  a 
number  of  areas. 


Future  Research 

With  regard  to  the  direction  future  research  might  take,  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  first  area  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
case  studies  of  specific  schools,  districts,  cities,  and  programs.  The 
second  is  to  build  on  this  work  in  the  general  histories.  In  many  of  these, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  about  innovations  in  education.  Although  as  one 
gets  closer  to  the  present,  the  chapters  tend  to  get  longer  and  more 
detailed.  Within  this  framework  I propose  the  following  projects  or 
areas  of  research. 

First,  there  is  some  work  on  the  administrative  progressives,  but  less 
on  the  educational  progressives.  I do  not  want  to  confuse  the  matter 
here.  I am  not  suggesting  more  work  on  the  history  of  ideas  or  writings 
of  the  educational  thinkers  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  I seek  answers 
to  the  following  questions:  What  kinds  of  programs  were  being  tried  in 
schools?  How  did  they  get  into  the  schools;  that  is,  who  initiated  them 
and  who  supported  them?  Did  social,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups  fight 
over  curricular  reforms  in  the  same  way  that  Mirel  (1993),  Urban  (1976), 
and  Shrader  (1980)  documented  that  they  battled  over  administrative 
reforms? 

Second,  a great  need  exists  for  work  on  what  reform  programs  of  the 
Progressive  Era  were  adopted  and  put  into  widespread  use  in  other  U.S. 
public  school  systems.  How  did  these  ideas  spread?  What  were  the 
patterns  of  their  dissemination?  O'Connor  (1980)  provides  one  of  the 
few  accounts  I could  find  of  the  spread  of  one  such  program,  the  Dalton 
plan.  She  concludes  that  only  wealthier  suburbs  could  put  these  plans 
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into  place.  How  true  is  this  statement?  Did  urban  districts  attempt  these 
sorts  of  reforms  in  the  same  way  Mirel  (1993)  showed  that  Detroit 
adopted  the  platoon  aspects  of  the  Gary  plan?  Ravitch  (1983)  goes  into 
some  detail  on  the  patterns  of  the  spread  of  curriculum  reform  in  her 
chapter  on  progressivism.  More  research  is  definitely  called  for.  A 
follow  up  question  would  be  the  following:  which  of  these  ideas  is  at 
work  today? 

Third,  there  is  a great  geographic  disparity  in  the  research  to  date.  The 
work  has  been  concentrated  on  urban  education,  principally  in  the  East 
Coast  and  the  Midwest  in  large  and  well  publicized  programs.  There  is 
a need  for  research  on  alternative  programs  in  the  South  and  in  the  West, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  If  such  programs  did  not  exist  in  certain 
geographic  areas,  why  then  were  they  concentrated  in  particular  places? 

Fourth,  the  relationship  between  ethnicity,  race,  class,  and  experimen- 
tal education  needs  to  be  addressed,  as  almost  no  research  on  this  subject 
exists.  Most  questions  in  this  area  are  rather  basic.  What  was  the 
relationship?  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  new  and  the  alternative  pro- 
grams tended  to  be  in  wealthier  districts.  Was  this  true  at  other  points 
during  the  century?  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  was  the 
case,  notably  the  Scarsdale,  Winnetka,  and  other  suburban  programs,  but 
more  research  is  needed  to  explore  whether  there  is  a historical  pattern 
or  if  this  is  a recent  development. 

Fifth,  whether  alternative  programs  existed  in  the  1950s  is  a question 
justified  by  the  lack  of  material  on  the  period  following  World  War  Two. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  with  the  death  throes  of  the  progressives, 
the  alternatives  stop  until  the  late  1960s.  Mitchell  (1950)  merely  hints 
about  this  time  period. 

All  in  all,  the  possibilities  are  rich.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 
geographic  question  and  in  the  post  World  War  Two  era.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  civil  rights  movement  brought  in  a number  of  changes. 
Accounts  of  new  kinds  of  schools  and  education,  such  as  Dropkin's,  are 
fairly  easy  to  find.  What  was  going  on  elsewhere,  outside  of  this  move- 
ment, under  the  shadow  of  the  McCarthy  hearings  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Cold  War?  This  information  is  harder  to  find. 

A specific  project  that  would  address  both  of  these  areas  would  be  a 
look  at  a program  in  Holtville,  Alabama  covered  by  Life  magazine  in 
1941  and  a paragraph  by  Mitchell.  The  program  had  been  established  for 
ten  years  and  representatives  of  all  community  organizations  met  several 
times  a year  to  decide  what  share  each  organization,  including  the 
schools,  was  going  to  take  in  the  solution  of  community  problems. 

In  the  larger  picture,  this  could  affect  the  assessments  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  general  educational  histories.  The  Life  magazine  reference 
came  from  Ravitch  and  was  in  a footnote  after  a section  on  inriovative 
programs.  How  innovative  was  it  really  and  how  uniform  was  the 
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group  in  which  Ravitch  placed  it?  What  were  the  differences  along 
many  of  the  points  I outlined  above?  There  is  a great  need  to  press  the 
issue  of  specificity  of  historical  research  on  education,  as  Mirel  did  in  his 
work  on  Detroit  (1993),  especially  education  in  which  there  is  a great 
deal  of  rhetoric  and  a deficit  of  underlying  substantive  research. 
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A Postancient 
Prelude  to 

James  Biddle 

Postmodern  Discourse  university  of  Dayton 


any  of  us  have  learned  to  cope  with  Charles  Dickens' 
historical  dilemma  of  living  through  "the  best  of  times  and 
the  worst  of  times."  Where  we  seem  to  floimder  is  in  "the 
in-between  times."  Our  current  tum-of-the-century  anguish 
of  knowing  the  "post"  but  not  the  "pre"  threatens  to  elevate 
chaos,  ambiguity,  and  arbitrariness  to  positive  states. 

Sixteen  himdred  years  ago,  in  perhaps  history's  most  dramatic  time  of 
inbetweenness,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Aurelius  Augustinus,  stood  at  the 
"Axial  Period"  of  imiversal  history— the  sack  of  Rome.  That  "shudder 
which  passed  over  antiquity"  was  the  very  watershed  between  the  old 
and  new  worlds.^  Augustine,  the  postancient  and  premodem,  was  a 
central  mediator  in  the  transference  of  cultures  and  the  transformation 
of  ideas.  An  examination  of  his  analysis  of  verbal  discourse  might 
demystify  some  of  our  inbetweenness  as  well  as  enhance  our  insight 
into  public  speech. 

Like  all  seminal  thinkers,  Augustine  was  most  puzzled  by  the  taken- 
for-granted:  the  simpler  the  issue  the  greater  the  mystery.  For  example, 
take  the  mystery  of  memory. 

When  the  memory  itself  loses  something,  as  happens 
when  we  forget  and  try  to  remember,  pray,  where  do  we 
look  for  it,  unless  in  the  memory  itself?  And  in  it,  if  one 
thing  is  presented  in  place  of  another,  we  reject  it  until 
the  thing  we  are  looking  for  turns  up.  When  it  does  turn 
up,  we  say:  "This  is  it."  We  would  not  say  that  unless  we 
recognized  it,  and  we  would  not  recognize  it  unless  we 
remembered.  Yet  we  certainly  had  forgotten  it.^ 

But  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  for  Augustine  was  learning  in  general 
and  the  role  of  words  in  particular.  Throughout  his  Confessions,  August- 
ine charged  that  the  Roman  schooling  he  experienced  as  a student  and  a 
teacher  was  little  more  than  "tongue  science."  Students  practiced  exer- 
cises in  "smoke  and  wind"  producing  a "hollow  verbalism"  which  tacitly 
denied  the  connection  between  words  and  things.  Teachers  were  "sellers 
of  words"  and  students  learned  only  words  about  words.  And  the 
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words  were  like  food  in  dreams—they  had  the  appearance  of  reality,  but 
without  substance  and  nourishment. 

In  The  Teacher,  Augustine  went  even  further: 

What  I am  above  all  striving  to  convince  you  of,  if  I can, 
is  that  we  do  not  learn  anything  by  means  of  the  signs 
called  words.  For,  as  I have  said,  we  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  word— that  is,  the  signification  that  is  hidden  in 
the  sound— only  after  the  reality  itself  which  is  signified 
has  been  recognized,  rather  than  perceive  that  reality  by 
means  of  such  signification.^ 

He  went  on  to  say,  "By  means  of  words,  therefore,  we  learn  nothing 
but  words;  in  fact,  only  the  sound  and  noise  of  words. Augustine 
rejected  the  postancient  virtual  reality,  which  countered  the  Greek 
pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  with  assertions  of 
universal  uncertainty.  Roman  education  implicitly  defined  the  real  and 
the  practical  in  terms  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  By  the  fourth  century,  the 
pursuit  of  the  real  had  devolved  into  talk  about  the  real;  or  finally,  into 
talk  about  itself.  This  reified,  verbal,  virtual  reality  was  the  ultimate 
meaninglessness  for  Augustine. 

Augustine  identified  the  dilemma  of  "ex  cogitate"  as  carrying  the 
world  within  while  endeavoring  to  go  beyond  it;  ideas,  those  shadowy 
phantasms  of  images  derived  from  experiences,  had  the  capacity  to 
extend  beyond  experience  to  imagination.®  Words,  the  signs  of  the 
shadowy  phantasms,  "serve  merely  to  suggest  that  we  look  for  realities."® 
For  Augustine,  postancient  education  was  signs  about  signs  with  little 
regard  for  any  experience,  lived  or  otherwise.  Quoting  Cicero,  August- 
ine maintained  that  "the  wise  man  should  not  be  an  artificer  of  words, 
but  an  inquirer  into  realities."^  The  starting  point  for  the  quest  for  reality 
is  experience. 

The  abstract  theorizing  of  the  postancient  world  separated  the  lived 
experience  from  memory  and  voice  by  means  of  words.  Rhetoric  and 
oratory  divorced  the  shadowy  phantasms  from  experience,  thereby 
replacing  meaning  with  memorization  and  mystery  with  superstition. 

For  Augustine,  such  verbal/ conceptual  virtual  reality  was  merely  a 
juxtapositioning  of  shadowy  phantasms  in  search  of  bridges,  warrants, 
and  relationships  which  were  themselves  abstractions.  Tlie  resulting 
esoteric,  gnostic  cosmologies  had  difficulty  with  both  mystery  and 
rationality,  but  retained  the  faith  that  the  universe  could  be  condensed  to 
human  intellectual  categories.  Words  became  things  and  the  map 
became  the  territory. 

Words  may  have  been  inadequate  for  Augustine,  but  he  did  not  deem 
them  impotent.  At  the  height  of  his  professional/political  career,  the 
twenty-nine  year  old  Augustine  reached  the  depths  of  his  intellectual/ 
moral  sensibilities;  he  was  overcome  by  a "realisation  of  my  misery.  I 
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was  preparing  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  Emperor  in  which  I was  to  utter 
any  number  of  lies  to  win  the  applause  of  people  who  knew  they  were 
lies."®  Words  can  mitigate  against  insight  because  understanding  can  be 
"darkened  or  confused  by  zeal  for  vain  verbal  victory."®  His  pride  in 
verbal  victories  spawned  a mid-life  crisis  and  a return  to  experience 
rather  than  words. 

When  related  to  experiences,  words  have  the  power  of  "dislodging 
[the  student]  from  his  hiding  place."^°  Through  the  confrontation  with 
experience,  the  student  is  "pricked  by  the  sting  of  personal  concern  [so 
that]  he  may  arouse  himself.""  Fostering  a confrontation  with  one's  own 
experiences,  words  can  awaken  voice,  but  only  as  they  resonate  with 
experience. 

In  seeking  the  conceptual  watershed  between  ages,  ideologies,  para- 
digms, or  whatever,  edges  can  be  pushed  for  at  least  two  reasons:  one  is 
to  expand  boundaries  to  encourage  new  beliefs,  and  the  other  is  to  move 
boundaries  to  marginalize  opposing  beliefs.  Although  a degree  of  both 
are  at  work  among  these  two,  most  "post"  movements  seek  to  draw  clear 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  old  power  and  the  new  challenges. 
Therefore,  boundaries  which  exclude  tend  to  amplify  negation;  more  is 
spoken  about  what  is  rejected  than  what  is  anticipated.  Being  controlled 
by  what  is  reacted  against  can  turn  distinctions  into  differences  and 
elevate  abstraction  over  experience.  Such  "tongue  science"  cuLminates  in 
a true-believerism  of  assertions  rather  than  voice,  discourse  or  public 
speech. 

Our  current  age  of  inbetweenness  reflects  insecurities  similar  to  those 
of  Augustine's  time.  Postancient  claims  of  universal  uncertainty  re- 
semble the  metanarratives  of  indeterminacy  in  that  both  assert  the 
certainty  of  uncertainty.  During  such  times,  verbal  signs  or  words  take 
on  a reality  or  life  of  their  own;  High  Theory  becomes  reality  and 
postmodern  discourse  inhibits  public  dialogue. 

Although  it  is  much  easier  to  identify  what  postmodern  theorists  are 
against  rather  than  what  they  advance,  Jean  Anyon  has  identified  three 
generally  agreed  upon  analytical  heuristics:  "the  importance  of  the  local, 
the  validity  of  deconstruction,  and  the  centrality  of  discourse.""  Despite 
its  claimed  centrality,  the  openness  of  and  access  to  this  discourse  is 
problematic.  How  does  this  discourse  differ  from  the  abstract  (virtual) 
verbal  "realities"  of  Augustine's  time  or  the  privileged  tone  of  modernist 
metanarratives  of  determinacy?  Does  postmodern  discourse  promote  or 
retard  contemporary  public  discourse? 

Accepting  Derrida's  arguments  that  discourse /language  does  not 
reflect  fixed  meaning,  postmodems  seek  to  free  linguistic  meanings  from 
externals.  Regardless  of  their  opposition  to  the  privileged  discourse  of 
modernist  meta-narratives,  postmodern  theorists  are  dangerously  close 
to  a type  of  discourse  which  marginalizes  sympathetic  others  as  well  as 
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potential  publics.  Susan  Bordo  noted  that  the  slipperiness  of  some 
postmodern  discourse  can  be  maddening  to  many  wishing  to  enter  into 
critical  dialogue.  Even  more  serious  than  what  might  be  excused  as 
unintended  marginalization  is  the  use  of  language  to  create  intentionally 
a very  specific  audience;  purposeful  exclusion  is  a limitation  of  public 
discourse.  An  example  is  needed. 

The  Summer  1994  issue  of  Curriculum  Inquiry  contained  Stephanie 
Kirkwood  Walker's  review  of  Patti  Lather's  Getting  Smart:  Feminist 
Research  and  Pedagogy  With/in  the  Postmodern  and  a response  from  Lather. 
Walker  contended  that  although  Lather  "clearly  understands  the  crucial 
role  that  'access  to  discourse'  plays  in  her  emancipatory  programs,"  her 
language  has  a "separatist  tone"  which  denies  access  to  all  but  those 
included  in  Lather's  "exclusivist  salon. The  charge  is  that  the  form  of 
discourse  is  at  war  with  the  supposed  intent  of  the  discourse;  i.e.,  a 
discourse  of  emancipation  which  results  in  marginality. 

In  her  response.  Lather  asserted  that  "developing  a more  'flexible' 
narrative  style  that  speaks  to  a broad  based  audience  seems  much  less 
the  answer  than  does  using  the  site  of  writing  to  construct  audience."^® 
Noting  that  Walker's  concern  is  "widely  shared  by  other  reviewers:  my 
use  of  dense  language  and  an  intertextuality  so  thick  it  borders  on 
parody,"^^  Lather  further  acknowledged  that  "my  book  works  at  one 
level  to  construct  leftist  theater  for  the  consumption  of  the  educated."^^ 

The  issue  raised  by  this  interchange  between  Walker  and  Lather 
focuses  on  the  role  of  discourse  in  the  creation  of  public  speech--or 
public  silence.  Walker  asked,  "Is  her  [Lather's]  work  an  example  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  institutions  of  knowledge  to  marginalized  groups  who 
know  differently?"^®  The  question  raised  here  is  broader  than  Walker's: 
Does  discourse  which  creates  exclusivist  audiences  contribute  to  the 
erosion  of  public  discourse?  Can  the  cacophony  of  private  words 
culminate  in  public  silence? 

In  a recent  article  in  Teacher  College  Record,  Thomas  Green  argued  that 
public  speech  has  deteriorated  into  silence.  "And  this  silence,  I think,  has 
permitted  us  to  engage  in  a flurry  of  deeply  confused  talk.  Without 
public  speech  there  is  no  public,  only  a babble  of  lamentations  and 
complaints,  pleadings,  pronouncements,  claims  and  counter-claims."^^ 

The  constitutive  nature  of  public  speech  presumes  that  the  denial  of 
voice  both  marginalizes  and  silences;  where  there  is  no  dialogue  and 
discussion,  there  is  no  public  discourse.  Furthermore,  any  type  of 
listening  which  does  not  entertain  "the  speech  of  another  as  a candidate 
for  one's  own"  thereby  makes  the  other  invisible,  hence  nonexistent.^® 

While  the  exercise  of  personal  voice  may  create  a constituency  or  an 
audience,  it  may  also  serve  to  further  diminish  public  discourse.  Green 
noted  that  our  current  public  babble  has  created  a "culture  of  suspicion" 
wherein  nothing  that  anyone  says  can  make  that  person  anything  but  an 
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"other."  Green  holds  that  we  must  move  from  the  "culture  of  suspicion" 
through  the  "hermeneutic  of  suspicion,"  (recognizing  one's  personal 
history,  biases,  and  preferences  toward  the  "other")  to  the  "hermeneutic 
of  affection"  with  its  intent  to  identify,  share,  and  engage  in  public 
speech  for  the  common  good.^^ 

Perhaps  this  "hermeneutic  of  affection"  could  replace  the  repressive 
public  silence  with  a permissive  private  silence,  a silence  of  personal 
experience  and  reality  sought  for  by  Augustine.  "We  are  more  charmed 
and  arrested  by  that  which  we  perceive  in  silence  in  our  minds,  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  called  off  from  it  to  the  babble  of  words  which  fall  far 
short  of  reproducing  it."^ 
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Mentoring  Students 
for  Professorships 


A Panel  Discussion 


uring  the  1994  meeting  of  the  Midwest  History  of  Education 
Society,  several  members  of  the  society  at  various  stages  of 
their  academic  careers  agreed  to  discuss  mentoring  from  a 
personal  perspective.  All  set  out  to  earn  doctorates  in  antici- 
pation of  becoming  university  professors  of  education.  Marie 
Hassett  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Media 
Technology,  Indiana  State  University.  She  is  seeking  a tenure  track 
position  while  writing  her  dissertation,  which  she  hopes  to  complete  in 
spring,  1995.  John  C.  Scott  received  a doctorate  in  Higher  Education 
Administration  from  the  University  of  Toledo  in  1991.  He  teaches 
history  and  sociology  at  Northwest  State  Community  College,  in 
Archbold,  Ohio,  while  continuing  his  search  for  a university  teaching 
position.  Maureen  McCormack  is  a tenured  associate  professor  in  the 
College  of  Teacher  Education  at  Eastern  Michigan  University,  where  she 
has  taught  for  the  past  seven  years.  Since  1972,  Gerald  Gutek  has  been  a 
full  professor  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  served  as  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  from  1979  to  1985.  He  was  a co-founder  of  the 
Midwest  History  of  Education  Society.  Joan  K.  Smith  is  professor  of 
education  and  history,  associate  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago  and  past  president  of  the  Midwest  History  of 
Education  Society.  Lucy  F.  Townsend  of  Northern  Illinois  University 
organized  the  panel. 

While  it  is  a commonplace  that  everyone  who  makes  it  has  a mentor, 
an  article  in  the  May-June,  1992  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Teacher  Education 
by  Terry  Wildman  and  others  argues  that  researchers  have  yet  to  find 
compelling  evidence  that  teachers  need  mentors.  It  is  not  even  clear  what 
the  term  "mentoring"  means.  Yet,  doctoral  students  have  limited 
prospects  for  employment  in  academe.  In  such  a climate,  older  profes- 
sors must  play  increasingly  important  roles  in  placing  their  graduates. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  panel,  the  participants  decided  to  apply  the  term 
"mentor"  to  professors  who  attempt  to  prepare  their  doctoral  students 
for  and  assist  them  in  finding  employment  in  academe. 

In  an  effort  to  more  fully  understand  the  role  of  mentors,  each  of  the 
individuals  on  the  panel  answered  two  questions  about  having  a mentor 
and  being  a mentor.  The  first  question  was  the  following:  In  what  ways, 
if  any,  have  your  professors  been  mentors  to  you? 
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Marie  Hassett  answered  as  follows:  Four  persons  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  assist  me  in  making  decisions  about  teaching,  research,  and 
searching  for  jobs.  Only  one  is  on  my  dissertation  committee,  while 
another  is  at  a different  university.  What  has  made  them  so  helpful  has 
been  their  willingness  to  give  advice  and  assistance  without  also  making 
the  assumption  that  1 am  iminformed.  Two  professors  contribute 
primarily  to  what  1 call  my  procedural  knowledge  base  about  imiversity 
cultures  and  practices,  and  the  other  two  focus  on  the  conceptual  knowl- 
edge that  drives  teaching  and  research. 

The  two  faculty  members  who  probably  contributed  the  most  to  my 
awareness  of  issues  in  education  have  done  so  through  informal  con- 
tacts rather  than  in  classroom  settings.  The  professors  have  offices  on  the 
same  corridor,  and  1 can  wander  in  and  out  to  ask  questions  or  join 
discussions.  One  professor  frequently  suggests  that  1 read  a specific 
article  or  book,  probing  my  knowledge  of  a topic  in  discussion  and 
cautioning  me  of  potential  problems  in  my  research.  With  the  other 
professor,  discussion  is  more  open  ended  and  issue  driven.  1 stop  to  talk 
to  her  about  things  that  bother  me  in  a class  or  in  my  reading,  and  we 
trade  viewpoints.  Both  professors  provided  me  with  models  of  the 
professorate  that  1 hope  to  emulate:  their  commitment  to  their  students, 
to  their  own  continuing  growth,  and  to  the  growth  of  their  profession. 

1 began  working  with  my  assigned  supervisor  almost  three  years  ago 
while  doing  a study  with  another  doctoral  student  on  the  commimica- 
tion  skills  of  students  in  undergraduate  teacher  education  programs.  At 
the  time,  my  supervisor  was  teaching  the  introductory  course  for  our 
department.  When  the  study  revealed  problems  in  students'  communi- 
cation skills,  particularly  their  writing,  1 began  working  with  him 
regularly  to  enhance  the  writing  component  of  the  course.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  partnership,  students  had  "lecture"  days  and  "writing" 
days.  Although  we  were  trying  to  integrate  the  two  components  of  the 
course,  neither  of  us  had  done  much  team  teaching,  and  we  weren't  sure 
how  to  proceed.  Now  we  team  teach  two  intermediate  courses,  working 
together  to  develop  a syllabus,  leading  group  discussions,  and  determin- 
ing grades  based  on  our  personal  observation  and  mutually  agreed  upon 
criteria.  This  experience  has  contributed  greatly  to  my  repertoire  of 
teaching  skills  and  my  ability  to  work  comfortably  with  another  teacher. 

1 met  the  fourth  professor  at  a conference  last  spring.  He  alerted  me  to 
two  other  conferences  where  1 have  since  presented  papers.  A number  of 
his  former  students,  now  professors,  also  attended  those  conferences. 

He  has  given  me  exterisive  advice  about  searching  for  jobs,  about  prob- 
lems I'm  likely  to  encounter,  and  about  how  1 might  make  myself 
marketable.  Spending  time  with  him  and  groups  of  his  former  students 
is  like  participating  in  a seminar  on  every  conceivable  topic.  This  profes- 
sor provides  socialization  into  the  profession. 
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Based  on  these  experiences,  I would  define  mentors  as  those  persons 
who  have  contributed  to  my  professional  development  and  who  have 
demonstrated  ongoing  concern  for  my  success  in  academe.  Mentoring 
relationships,  which  are  personal  in  nature,  strengthen  my  professional 
skills  and  commitment  to  the  scholarly  life. 

John  C.  Scott  answered  as  follows:  At  the  University  of  Toledo,  I 
specialized  in  history,  a discipline  in  which  few  of  my  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  Administration  had  experience.  They 
told  me  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  secure  a tenure  track  position  in 
higher  education  administration,  which  turned  out  to  be  true.  They  said 
they  could  not  do  much  for  me,  but  they  are  still  supportive  of  me  and 
believe  that  I can  find  a position. 

My  dissertation  committee  accepted  my  rather  ambitious  dissertation 
proposal  and  allowed  great  flexibility  in  my  research  methods.  This  is 
one  reason  I studied  at  the  University  of  Toledo  instead  of  an  institution 
where  my  research  agenda  would  have  been  constrained.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  doctorate  has  not  yet  proven  valuable  in  the  job  market. 

None  of  my  professors  have  networked  for  my  employment.  No 
professor  has  ever  helped  me  publish.  Few  students  or  older  faculty  in 
my  department  wrote  for  publication  while  I was  a student.  However,  an 
educational  foundations  professor  who  did  publish  frequently  told  the 
class  that  he  expected  all  written  assignments  to  be  of  "publishable 
quality."  This  statement  was  a great  revelation  and  spurred  me  to 
improve  my  writing.  My  dissertation  was  published  by  Mellen  Research 
University  Press  in  1992. 

My  fellow  doctoral  students  and  I often  felt  “kicked  around"  by  our 
professors.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  holding  a Ph.D.  could  be 
comparable  to  a fraternity  membership  and  that  the  abuse  was  like 
hazing.  I would  advise  professors  to  be  more  human  and  less  professo- 
rial. They  should  encourage  attendance  at  regional  and  national  confer- 
ences and  subscribe  to  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  which  lists  jobs, 
conferences,  and  calls  for  papers.  I would  also  advise  professors  to 
encourage  their  students  to  have  some  college  level  teaching  experience 
before  seeking  employment.  Lack  of  experience  may  limit  their  market- 
ability. Probably  just  as  important  is  publishing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maureen  McCormack  answered  as  follows:  During  the  first  semester 
of  my  studies  in  educational  foundations,  a professor  who  was  not  my 
assigned  advisor  said,  "I  want  to  be  your  mentor,  so  let's  start  today 
with  lunch!"  Six  months  later  she  resigned  from  my  doctoral  committee 
and  in  so  doing  also  resigned  as  my  mentor.  The  ending  of  that  relation- 
ship was  one  of  the  most  traumatic  events  of  my  life.  I believed  my 
mentor  when  she  told  me  that  if  I stuck  with  her,  my  name  would  be 
professionally  known  and  respected  nationally  in  five  years.  At  forty- 
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three  years  of  age,  I had  missed  the  opportunity  for  what  could  have 
been  a major  advancement  in  my  career.  What  went  wrong? 

The  conflict  began  the  night  before  my  doctoral  program  review, 
when  my  mentor  presented  me  with  two  volumes  describing  a large 
national  grant  she  was  directing.  She  wanted  me  to  read  the  volumes 
prior  to  the  next  day's  meeting,  as  she  was  going  to  propose  that  I work 
as  her  assistant.  I told  her  I was  not  certain  that  I wanted  to  work  in  an 
area  far  removed  from  my  research  interests.  The  next  day,  at  the 
program  review,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  objected  to  my 
working  on  the  grant.  However,  my  advisor  said  that  I needed  to  make 
the  decision.  I declined  the  offer. 

After  the  meeting  I went  to  my  mentor's  office  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion for  her  interest  in  me.  She  pointed  at  a chair  and  ordered  me  to  sit 
down.  She  then  told  me  that  she  had  made  me  an  offer  that  could  have 
made  me  famous  within  five  years.  She  did  not  make  offers  to  be  refused. 
When  I said  I would  be  glad  to  work  with  her  on  another  project,  she 
said  there  would  be  no  more  offers.  She  was  very  angry.  I was  totally 
unprepared  for  it,  and  I began  to  cry.  However,  a few  weeks  later  she 
told  me  she  had  an  opening  for  a data  collector  on  her  grant.  I met  with 
her  and  agreed  to  travel  to  five  cities  to  collect  data.  All  went  well  on 
the  first  trip.  On  the  second  trip,  one  of  the  professional  data  collectors 
refused  my  offer  of  assistance,  but  after  I had  finished  my  own  work 
and  was  scheduled  to  return  by  air  to  the  university,  the  data  collector 
suddenly  asked  for  my  help.  I declined  and  took  my  scheduled  flight 
home.  Upon  hearing  about  this  decision,  my  mentor  angrily  told  me  I 
had  "missed  a golden  opportunity."  Again  I was  unprepared  for  her 
anger;  however,  this  time  I did  not  cry  and  stood  my  ground.  However, 
in  a few  days  she  asked  me  to  fly  to  another  city  and  be  away  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  I refused,  but  no  excuse  or  reason  was  good 
enough.  My  mentor  said  it  was  clear  that  I put  my  personal  life  before 
my  professional  life  and  that  I would  not  go  far!  She  said  that  I greatly 
disappointed  her.  After  that,  she  made  no  more  requests  for  my 
assistance. 

When  I learned  that  this  woman  was  to  be  my  professor  for  a required 
course,  my  anxiety  began  to  mount.  During  the  course  she  made  a great 
display  of  throwing  my  paper  across  a large  seminar  table.  She  said  I 
had  not  read  enough,  and  she  cited  authors  I had  rieglected.  After  that 
incident,  I began  to  avoid  her.  Students  assured  me  that  this  had  hap- 
pened to  others.  However,  I grew  increasingly  depressed.  How  I could 
possible  pass  my  comprehensive  exams  with  her  on  the  committee?  I 
began  to  consider  withdrawing  from  the  doctoral  program,  but  another 
student  who  had  worked  closely  with  my  "mentor"  and  knew  of  our 
conflict  went  to  the  department  chair  with  the  story.  Subsequently,  my 
committee  met  in  the  chair's  office.  At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  my 
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former  mentor  informed  me  that  she  was  resigning  from  my  committee. 

I was,  however,  asked  why  I had  not  stood  up  to  her.  I answered  that  my 
attempts  made  matters  worse.  The  two  of  us  were  the  same  age  and  had 
rich  educational  histories;  however,  I was  the  subordinate,  and  I thought 
I was  expected  to  act  as  such.  The  committee  members  stated  that  my 
response  to  my  mentor  had  not  been  assertive  enough  and  that  my 
reactions  to  her  behavior  were  inappropriate.  Thus,  they  urged  me  to  see 
a counselor.  My  former  mentor  insisted  that  I see  her  personal  counse- 
lor, and  after  some  resistance  on  my  part,  I finally  agreed  to  do  that.  I 
was  not  surprised  when  the  counselor  advised  me  to  seek  assistance 
from  a different  counselor. 

I was  not  wise  enough  to  understand  fully  this  conflict.  I felt  that  it 
was  inappropriate  for  my  mentor  to  order  me  around,  berate  me,  and 
throw  my  papers  across  a seminar  table  in  front  of  my  classmates.  Yet 
the  faculty  women  who  met  with  the  chair  seemed  to  support  the 
professor  entirely  and  blame  me.  My  confusion  was  intensified  because 
the  other  professors  were  all  females  who  called  themselves  feminists.  I 
had  assumed  that  our  common  commitment  to  women's  equality  meant 
that  we  shared  the  same  humane  values,  but  apparently  I was  wrong. 
For  me,  the  doctoral  process  was  one  of  almost  constant  anxiety  and 
doubt,  and  I was  vulnerable  to  discouragement  and  manipulation. 

I think  the  process  could  be  made  caring  and  fair.  Perhaps  it  would 
help  to  publish  a handbook  describing  a doctoral  student's  rights  and 
expectations.  Certainly,  much  of  the  anxiety  comes  from  rumor  and 
from  finding  out  too  late  that  word  had  not  reached  you  about  some 
expectation.  Most  of  the  help  and  encouragement  I did  receive  was  from 
other  doctoral  students.  They  supported  me  in  my  conflict  with  my 
mentor  and  helped  me  to  see  that  she  treated  other  students  as  she  was 
treating  me.  They  also  helped  me  find  employment  by  explaining  that 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  lists  job  prospects.  I scoured  The 
Chronicle,  found  listings  to  which  I applied,  and  was  granted  several 
interviews.  One  of  the  schools  was  Eastern  Michigan  University,  where  I 
am  now  tenured. 

Some  professors  did  assist  me  during  my  doctoral  work.  The  greatest 
help  came  from  a professor  who  advised  me  to  seek  out  professors  who 
would  insist  that  I write.  Another  professor  urged  me  to  submit  an 
article  for  a writing  award  and  offered  editing  assistance.  The  worst 
mistake  was  not  returning  major  pieces  of  writing.  I think  that  disserta- 
tion advisors  can  be  helpful  if  they  take  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
dissertation  is  completed  in  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  They  might 
also  help  the  student  prepare  the  work  or  part  of  it  for  publication. 

Gerald  Gutek  answered  as  follows:  My  mentors  were  J.  Leonard  Bates, 
who  directed  my  master's  thesis  in  history,  and  Archibald  W.  Anderson, 
who  directed  my  doctoral  dissertation  in  the  history  of  education  at  the 
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University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  I think  my  recollections  are  useful  in 
illustrating  how  mentorship  develops  as  a line  of  continuity.  When  I 
received  my  doctorate,  the  University  of  Illinois  was  well  Imown  for  its 
Foundations  of  Education  Program,  particularly  its  progressivism  and 
social  reconstructionism  and  its  work  in  consolidating  what  was  called 
the  social  foundations  of  education  approach.  The  essential  pattern  of 
doctoral  study  was  to  concentrate  in  an  area  of  disciplined  inquiry  in 
educational  foundations,  such  as  history  of  education  or  philosophy  of 
education;  to  develop  a broad  competency  in  the  other  related  founda- 
tions areas;  and  to  complement  that  program  with  work  in  an  academic 
discipline.  Anderson  was  my  mentor,  while  professors  Joe  Burnett, 
William  O.  Stanley,  and  Harry  Broudy  took  an  active  and  highly  sup- 
portive interest.  They  were  all  highly  visible  and  active  even  though 
busy  in  the  profession.  For  instance,  Anderson  was  editor  of  Educational 
Theory  and  had  been  editor  of  Progressive  Education. 

The  doctoral  program  was  our  mentorship  for  becoming  professors. 
The  courses  required  the  writing  of  papers  and  their  defense.  The 
professors  were  close  enough  to  the  students  to  be  imitated  but  distant 
enough  so  that  we  did  not  become  familiar  with  them.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  network  operative  in  placing  doctoral  students.  John  Wozniak, 
dean  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  needed  a foundations  person. 
Harry  Broudy  called  him,  an  interview  was  arranged  in  1963, 1 got  the 
job,  and  I have  been  here  ever  since.  What  we  can  gather  from  my  own 
mentoring?  (1)  The  institution  I attended  had  a good  reputation  in  the 
area  in  which  I was  working;  (2)  the  professors  in  the  program  were 
well  connected  professionally;  and  (3)  the  program  was  academically 
suited  to  replicate  in  its  graduates  the  scholarly  activities  of  its 
practitioners. 

The  second  question  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  "Do  you  try  to 
mentor  your  students?"  The  second  part  is  "If  so,  how  do  you  view 
your  role?" 

Maureen  McCormack  answered  as  follows:  I'm  not  sure  I am  a 
mentor.  I would  say  that  I have  a fear  of  expecting  too  much,  and  thus 
my  relationships  with  students  are  marked  by  detachment.  I do  not 
choose  this  detachment  because  I am  wise  to  the  ways  of  Oriental 
philosophy;  it  is  out  of  selfishness:  it  protects  me  as  well  as  the  student.  I 
try  to  have  an  open  door  to  all  my  students.  Because  I am  concerned 
about  the  abuse  of  power,  however,  I begin  by  speaking  about  the  power 
relationship  between  a professor  and  student.  I do  not  invite  the  stu- 
dents to  assist  me  in  my  work.  While  I share  my  research  with  them,  I 
prefer  to  work  alone.  I ask  them  what  they  would  like  to  do  with  their 
lives,  and  I try  to  give  guidance  as  to  academic  and  political  processes 
that  could  be  helpful  to  them.  While  I do  see  them  outside  of  the  univer- 
sity, such  meetings  are  infrequent.  I do  encourage  them  to  attend 
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conferences,  give  them  leads,  read  their  papers  when  asked,  and  occa- 
sionally write  and  present  with  them  and  encourage  publication. 

Gerald  Gutek  answered  as  follows:  Directing  doctoral  students  is 
something  that  I do  routinely,  but  I really  haven't  reflected  about  the 
activity  in  a generalizable  way.  I followed  the  course  that  many  young 
Ph.D.s  take  when  hired  by  a university.  I followed  and  implemented  the 
U.  of  I.  model.  Loyola's  Department  of  Education  had  been  involved  in 
doctoral  level  work  since  1926,  but  primarily  in  educational  administra- 
tion and  professional  education.  Although  some  candidates  did  histori- 
cal or  foundations  dissertations,  there  was  no  specific  foundations 
doctoral  program.  If  such  a program  had  been  in  place,  I would  probably 
have  been  an  understudy  for  many  years.  As  it  was,  I was  able  to  take  a 
key  role  in  establishing  the  doctoral  program  in  foundations  in  1969, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  administration. 

In  the  past  thirty  plus  years,  I have  directed  about  sixty  Ph.D.  and  Ed. 
D.  doctoral  dissertations  to  completion.  The  majority  of  these  students 
have  been  school  administrators,  classroom  teachers,  university  and 
college  administrators,  and  other  kinds  of  professional  educators.  I 
believe  only  about  six  have  become  professors.  My  doctoral  level 
activities  assume  that  I am  preparing  professors,  but  the  results  suggest 
something  very  different  for  the  majority  of  people  I have  directed. 
Perhaps  a leading  question  might  be  "Is  a program  designed  to  prepare 
professors  appropriate  for  those  who  are  unlikely  to  become  profes- 
sors?" Since  the  middle  of  the  1970s,  numbers  of  professorships  avail- 
able in  my  foundations  area  have  greatly  declined.  There  are  some  jobs 
but  many  more  candidates  than  available  positions.  Helping  students 
find  faculty  positions  in  this  very  tight  job  market  takes  consummate 
political  skills  that  I don't  have.  I also  think  it  takes  a kind  of  positioning 
in  the  national  scene  that  only  a very  few  schools  of  education  occupy. 

What  contributes  to  my  satisfaction  has  been  a persistent  belief  that 
the  history  of  education  is  a significant  area  to  work  in.  Moreover,  the 
knowledge  and  competencies  that  historians  of  education  possess  have 
both  an  applicability  and  intrinsic  value  that  encompasses  but  also 
exceeds  the  utilization  in  a professorship. 

. Joan  K.  Smith  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago  made  the  following 
statement:  Mentoring  doctoral  students  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  has 
developed  a character  that  is  quite  distinct  from  its  earlier  form,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
including  changes  in  affirmative  action  policies.  While  originally  the 
mentoring  process  had  been  a more  informal  one  in  which  the  full 
professors  worked  through  their  informal  networks  to  place  their 
graduates  in  professorships,  currently  the  process  is  much  more  formal. 
Today's  mentors  must  be  certain  that,  in  addition  to  strong  research  and 
teaching  skills,  their  new  graduates  are  prepared  for  a rigorous  inter- 
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viewing  process. 

Loyola  students  who  want  to  move  into  foundations  faculty  positions 
within  the  higher  education  structure  chose  from  four  foundational  areas 
in  which  to  take  courses:  historical,  philosophical,  sociological,  and 
comparative/  international.  Along  with  an  appropriate  research  base, 
this  path  prepares  students  to  meet  a higher  educational  market  that 
expects  new  professors  to  be  able  to  teach  general  foundations  while 
maintaining  a foundational  research  specialty  focus.  As  students  are 
interviewed  and  accepted  into  the  program,  I try  to  discern  what  their 
goals  are,  so  that  I can  guide  them  in  the  appropriate  directions  for 
attaining  their  destinations,  given  the  foundations  market  in  higher 
education. 

Although  Loyola's  Ph.  D.  is  defined  as  seventy-two  hours  beyond  the 
baccalaureate,  our  students  usually  come  to  us  with  at  least  one  earned 
master's  degree.  In  preparing  their  programs,  I try  to  keep  in  mind  their 
professorial  goals,  their  past  work,  and  their  academic  interests  and 
talents.  These  aspects  become  the  framework  for  their  program  plan  and 
for  which  three  of  the  four  foundational  areas  they  enter,  what  research 
strengths  and  weaknesses  they  have  in  terms  of  their  future  research 
potential,  and  what  kind  of  topics  interest  them  for  potential  dissertation 
material.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  student  A,  a thirty-eight 
year  old,  female  high  school  English  teacher,  with  a master's  degree  in 
curriculum  and  instruction  that  included  some  English  and  foundations 
course  work.  Her  literary  backgroimd  becomes  a useful  context  for  her 
foundational  study.  She  has  an  imderstanding  of  the  structure  and 
method  of  the  English  discipline,  and  she  is  attracted  to  historical  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  education.  She  is  also  interested  in  the 
sociopolitical  dimensions  of  women's  roles  in  education.  At  this  point  I 
would  channel  her  in  the  directions  of  historical,  philosophical,  and 
sociological  foimdations.  I would  also  ask  her  to  start  thinking  about  a 
dissertation  topic  vis-a-vis  women  and  education,  explaining  to  her  that 
it  is  never  to  early  to  be  thinking  about  possible  dissertation  topics. 

As  the  student  moves  through  the  program,  completing  course  work 
and  taking  comprehensive  examinations,  I continue  to  work  with  the 
student  in  developing  a dissertation  proposal  that  has  potential  for 
research,  publication,  and  paper  presentation.  Regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  student  seeks  a Research  I or  II  type  of  university  or  a small 
liberal  arts  college,  it  is  important  for  her  to  maintain  an  inquiring 
attitude  beyond  the  dissertation  stage  and  to  become  active  in  profes- 
sional and  scholarly  societies  where  foundations  colleagues  converse.  As 
mentor,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  advise  my  students  to  participate  in  this 
larger  academic  arena,  providing  opporhmities  whenever  I can.  For 
example,  I usually  encourage  them  to  start  by  attending  regional  con- 
ferences earlier  in  their  programs.  Because  we  are  located  in  Chicago, 
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it  is  easy  for  them  to  participate  in  this  way.  By  the  time  our  students 
reach  the  dissertation  stage,  they  have  attended  at  least  one  regional 
conference:  either  the  Midwest  History  of  Education  Society  and/  or  the 
Midwest  Philosophy  of  Education  Society.  Organizations  such  as  the 
latter  are  also  good  places  to  begin  the  presentation  of  papers,  because 
of  the  smaller,  friendlier  and  more  trusting  nature  of  the  culture.  The 
society's  proceedings  afford  an  excellent  publication  outlet.  Studies 
continue  to  reveal  that  the  sooner  students  incorporate  research  and 
publishing  into  their  professional  lives,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
continue  this  activity  throughout  their  careers. 

Next,  it  is  important  for  prospective  faculty  to  gain  some  national  and 
international  convention  experiences.  There  are  numerous  foundations 
oriented  organizations  whose  conference  formats  allow  for  wide  partici- 
pation of  their  regular  and  student  membership.  These  include  the 
American  Educational  Studies  Association,  various  divisions  and  special 
interest  groups  (SIGs)  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, the  History  of  Education  Society,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Education 
Society,  to  name  a few.  At  the  international  level,  the  Society  of  Educa- 
tional Biography  meets  annually  in  a North  American  city  and  sponsors 
a journal  entitled  Vitae  Scholasticae.  The  International  Standing  Confer- 
ence on  the  History  of  Education  meets  annually  in  a European  city.  It 
juries  its  published  proceedings,  and  it  also  has  several  topical  working 
groups  that  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  main  conference.  These  include 
the  following:  Education  and  the  Enlightenment,  History  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  Education  and  Gender. 

As  part  of  the  mentoring  process,  I have  also  co-authored  papers  that 
were  presented  at  various  national  and  international  conferences.  When 
co-authoring  I usually  make  certain  that  both  of  us  contribute  original 
work.  If  the  paper  is  based  on  the  student's  dissertation  research,  I 
usually  provide  the  conceptual  interpretive  framework  from  an  intellec- 
tual historical  perspective.  My  name  appears  second  on  the  paper.  If  the 
piece  is  part  of  my  research  agenda,  my  name  appears  first. 

Finally,  I try  to  arrange  for  the  individual  to  have  some  form  of  formal 
college/ university  teaching  experience.  Loyola  does  not  have  teaching 
assistantships,  but  it  does  have  opportunities  for  the  part-time  teaching 
of  undergraduate  foundations  courses,  including  sections  offered  at 
night  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  In  today's  market,  I think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  prospective  faculty  to  have  these  teaching  opportunities. 

To  date,  our  students  who  have  actively  pursued  the  professoriate  or 
other  university  positions  have  been  quite  successful.  Mobility  is,  of 
course,  very  helpful,  even  though  there  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Thus,  while  the  mentoring  picture 
has  changed  dramatically  from  the  one  of  decades  earlier,  it  is  still  an 
important  commitment  for  professors  to  make  to  their  students.  Success- 
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ful  mentoring  seems  to  foster  the  future  successful  mentors  who  will  be 
needed  if  we  are  to  keep  foundations  alive  and  well. 
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From  the  Editor 


Several  people  made  possible  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of the  Midwest  History  of Education  Society.  Dean  Patricia 
First  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Dayton  supported  the  project  generously.  The  authors  whose  papers 
appear  in  these  pages  offered  work  of  the  highest  quality.  The  editorial  board  and  the  associate  editors  worked  diligently 
and  carefully.  Anna  Victoria  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  set  the  format  of  the  journal. 

The  Journal  offers  an  important  outlet  for  mature  scholars  and  for  students  beginning  professional  careers.  In 
these  pages,  as  at  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  Society,  papers  of  all  types  appear  together  each  reinforcing  the  other. 

Joseph  Watras 
University  of  D^on 
Dayton,  OH  45469-0525 
watras@keiko.udayton.edu 
(513)  229-3328 
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Development  of  the  Music  Conservatory  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 

Tim  Hays 
Elmhurst  College 

B |:ince  its  earliest  organization  during  the  Medieval  epoch,  the  music  conservatory  has  prepared  students  for  careers 
: in  music.  Reaching  an  apex  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  cultural  development  for  Western  European  nations  during 
: the  late  nineteenth  century,  this  unique  institution  was  reborn  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  New  World.  Beginning 
with  a survey  of  the  roots  of  music  education,  this  paper  will  chronicle  the  development  of  seminal  European 

consavatones  and  e?q)lore  the  influences  that  these  institutions  had  on  the  formation  of  music  conservatories  in  the  United 
States. 

Music  has  been  a discipline  of  inquiry  since  ancient  times.  The  systematic  study  of  music  has  been  linked  to 
contrasting  attributes  such  as  emotional  and  spiritual  expression  or  intellectual  pursuits  like  geometry  and  astronomy. 
Music  was  included  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  seven  customary  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  for  education  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Through  these  influences  music  becomes  codified  as  a requirement  in  the  classical  educational  system  of  the  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  periods,  the  quadrivium.^ 

At  its  essence,  music’s  inclusion  in  the  quadrivium  was  a humanistic  and  intellectual  orientation  to  music  education. 
Education  for  ihQ  performance  of  music  was  another  matter  entirely.  Herein,  an  important  distinction  needs  to  be  made. 
To  use  flie  langusgo  of  the  Renaissance,  the  humamstic  study  of  music  theory  as  a science  was  known  as  musica 
speculativa.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  musica  practica,  the  study  of  music  performance,  called  applied  music  today. 
While  musica  speculativa  was  an  integral  part  of  a Renaissance  liberal  education,  musica  practica  was  often  not  included, 
and  in  some  cases,  was  looked  down  upon.^  Knowing  this,  it  is  not  that  surprising  that  the  first  school  for  the  study  of 

music  performance  did  not  occur  at  one  of  the  venerable  European  universities,  but  rather  at  an  institution  known  for  its 
practicahty. 

The  first  music  conservatories  developed  from  hospital  asylums,  or  ospedali,  for  orphaned  and  illegitimate  girls  in 
Italy.  The  oldest  of  these  institutions  were  in  Venice  {Ospedale  deiMendicanti,  1262;  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  1346),  but 
the  name  ’’conservatory"  originates  from  the  name  given  these  institutions  in  Naples:  ”conservatorio"  (Conservatorio 
Santa  Maria  de  Loreto,  1 537)."  The  rationale  for  this  name  is  cited  in  The  New  College  Dictionary  of  Music.  ”In  Italy 
a consetvatorio  was  originally  an  orphanage,  where  children  were  ‘conserved’  and  given  an  education  with  emphasis  on 
music. ' Funded  by  charity,  the  ospedali  provided  girls  with  vocal  and  instrumental  training  and  gave  regular  pubhc 
conc^.  The  public  supported  the  ospedali  due  to  the  immense  popularity  of  these  concerts  and  because  the  best  of  these 

trained  miuicians  went  on  to  staff  the  orchestras  of  the  burgeoning  opera  movement,  all  the  rage  throughout  the  Italian 
provinces.® 

The  abilities  of  the  girls  of  the  four  Venician  ospedali  were  particularly  celebrated.  After  a concert  at  theMendicanti, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  so  compelled  to  meet  the  singers  that  he  broke  church  rules  to  do  so.  In  1784,  Goethe 
exclaimed  that  he  ’’never  imagined  such  voices  could  exist,"  upon  hearing  iheMendicanti.'’  During  the  seventerath  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Italy’s  most  famous  composers-Monteverdi,  Cavalli,  Lotti,  and  Galuppi-taught  at  the  ospedali  and 
wrote  music  for  their  ensembles,  choruses,  orchestras,  and  chamber  groups.  The  most  famous  composer  of  the  period, 
Antonio  Vivaldi  (1678-1741),  was  superintendent  at  the  Ospedale  de  Pieta  in  Venice  and  premiered  nearly  all  of  his 
non-operatic  music  using  ospedali  musicians.* 

About  the  time  when  the  ospedali  were  fading  (during  the  reign  of  King  Murat,  under  Napoleon)  another,  far  more 
professional  model  of  the  music  conservatory  was  beginning  its  influence.  The  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  was 
formed  on  August  3, 1795  by  decree  of  the  Convention  Nationale.  While  the  forces  wfrich  gave  genesis  to  the 

Conservatoire  were  wrought  during  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  a number  of  institutional  antecedents  relative  to 
schools  of  music.  Durmg  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centimes,  wealthy  French  nobles  supported  teaching  academies 
connected  with  the  musicians  engaged  by  the  courts.  While  these  small  academies  served  the  purpose  of  providing 
musicians  for  the  courts,  ’’their  pedagogical  importance  was  perhaps  neghgible."®  However,  a few  of  these  academies  went 
on  to  achieve  a more  privileged  position. 
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The  Modern  European  Music  Conservatory 

The  most  immediate  precursor  to  predate  the  founding  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  was  a school  of  sorts  that  was 
connected  with  a band  that  was  engaged  by  the  Municipahty  of  Paris  in  1 790.  Titled  Ecole  gratuite  de  Musique  de  la 
Garde  Nationale  Parisienne,  the  school  was  the  seed  for  the  founding  of  the  Conservatoire  during  the  revolution.  Given 
the  climate  of  the  times,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  musicians  were  expected  to  take  up  the  cause  of  hberty.  The 
rqjubhcans,  and  specifically,  the  Committee  of  l^bhc  Safety,  posted  musicians  on  street  comers  to  teach  revolutionary  and 
patriotic  songs  to  the  people.  In  a report  ( 1 796)  to  the  legislative  body,  citizen  Loclqieiser  sets  out  the  purposes  of  the 
young  Conservatoire,  which  is  to  provide  musicians  for  national  hoUdays  and  celebrations  ”as  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,"  supply  ’’the  Govemmoit  with  musicians  for  the  armies,"  and  maintain  the  ’lyriques  theatre."  The  report  goes 
on  to  posit  that  the  Conservatoire  needs  support  since  it  is  the  only  music  school  in  France  and  will  further  ’’national 
glory."'® 

From  the  beginning,  the  Paris  Conservatoire  was  administered  under  strict  guidelines  approved  by  the  government. 
The  French  talent  for  bureaucracy,  which  had  produced  the  most  powerful  army  in  Europe,  was  appUed  scmpulously  to 
the  Ccmsavatoire.  It  was  funded  by  the  National  Treasury;  instmction  was  free;  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  state;  and  the 
numbCT  of  teachers  and  students  per  department  was  predetermined.  The  educational  philosophy  of  the  Conservatoire  can 
be  expressed  in  two  guiding  principles  which  shaped  the  curriculum;  (1)  emphasis  on  individual  competition,  and  (2) 
progress  and  accompUshments  measured  against  strict  predetermined  standards.  Individual  competition  was  assured 
through  the  prize  system  in  which  students  performed  for  a faculty  jury  at  pubUc  competitions.  The  wirmers  (first  and 
second  only)  were  awarded  instruments,  books,  or  printed  music.  Failure  to  win  a prize  after  three  years  of  study  meant 
dismissal." 

Regarding  the  second  principle  of  strictly  imposed  standards,  the  curriculum  developed  to  require  prescribed  tracks 
fix  the  study  of  voice,  keyboard,  and  orchestra  instruments,  with  heavy  early  emphasis  on  sigfit-singing  {solfege)  for  aU 
students.  Music  theory,  orchestration,  composition,  and  ensemble  performance  were  major  subjects  of  stucty.  However, 
most  students  ccmcentrated  on  e^hed  music,  particularly  piano,  violin,  and  voice  (1850).  There  existed  four  ’’degrees"  of 
stuty  througfi  ^^hich  a studoit  progressed.  The  first  three  were  pure  music,  but  the  fourth  had  some  minitnal  requirements 
in  science,  mathanatics,  and  philosqjhy.  In  the  broadest  scope,  die  Paris  Conservatoire  offered  a complete  music  education 
to  the  student.  Its  world-wide  reputation  grew  as  it  set  up  twenty-eight  branch  campuses  (1957)  and  its  alumni  went  on 
to  success  in  the  concat  halls:  BerUoz  (awarded  the  prestigious  Prix  de  Rome ),  Bizet,  Debussy,  Dukas,  Faure,  Massenet, 
Ravel,  and  many  others.'^ 

Given  the  musical  legacies  of  masters  such  as  Bach  and  Handel,  it  seems  strange  that  a full  scale  music  conservatory 
did  not  develop  earlia  in  the  German  provinces.  For  centuries,  the  courts  of  the  German  states  (particularly  the  Prussian 
courts)  and  churches  had  sponsored  music  to  a level  surpassing  all  otha  European  patronage,  except  pahaps  Itahan. 
Vienna,  particularly,  seemed  ripe  for  such  an  institution,  given  its  favorite  sons  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries;  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  And  in  fact,  a Viermese  school  for  children  was  founded 
in  1812.  Gesellschaft  derMusil^eunde  grew  to  include  an  Opera  Sdiool  and  Dramatic  School  and  had  a wealth  of  famous 
alunmi  and  teachers  associated  with  it,  names  like  Bruchner,  Mahler,  and  Hugo  Wolf.'^  Still,  this  school  was  not  a 
professional  conservatoty  in  the  marmer  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The  next  European  and  first  German  institution  that 
was  comparable  was  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  founded  in  1843. 

The  city  of  Leipzig  had  a ccmsidoable  tradition  of  music  activity  to  make  it  a logical  choice  for  a major  conservatory. 
There  was  the  renowned  Lutheran  churdi,  the  Th<xnasschule,  with  its  Ust  of  important  cantors,  including  J.S.  Bach.  There 
were  a m^or  publishing  house,  an  influential  music  periodical  caHedAllgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  and  an  estabUshed 
concat  saies  centered  around  the  performance  venue,  the  Gewandhaus.  Two  months  before  the  coronation  of  Frederick 
rV  of  Prussia  in  1840,  a citizen  named  Blumner  bequeathed  20,000  thalers  to  endow  an  institute  for  the  arts. 
Corrqx)ser-ccHiductor  Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847),  a favorite  at  the  Gewandhaus  series,  then  sought  support  for  such 
a venture  from  the  Dresden  court  in  a lengthy  letter  which  appealed  to  the  state  for  support. 
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The  King  expressed  his  support  for  the  project  since  it  would  bring  more  glory  to  Saxony,  and  added  his  financial 
backing.  Das  Conservatorium  DerMusique  qjened  its  dows  on  April  3, 1843  due  to  tireless  effort  on  Mendelssohn’s  part. 
Notable  teachers  were  Hauptmann  on  counterpoint  and  harmony,  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856)  on  composition  and 
piano,  and  Mendelssohn  himself,  who  refused  the  directorship  yet  continued  to  help  guide  the  ConsCTvatorium  until  his 
death  in  1847.  Leipzig  Conservatory  historian,  Leonard  Phillips,  states  that  the  ”Paris  Conservatory  was  an  impractical 
model  for  Germany,"  but  the  ’’scope  and  vigor  of  the  school,  together  with  its  place  in  the  French  government"  had  a 
significant  influence  on  the  founding  and  the  scope  of  the  Leip2dg  Conservatorium.'^ 

While  the  Conservatorium ’s  curriculum  evolved  to  include  many  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
there  existed  distinct  differences  in  pedagogy.  While  the  Paris  Consavatoire  continued  the  tradition  of  individual 
instruction  that  predated  any  conservatory  founding,  the  Leipzig  Consavatorium  also  used  class  groupings  for  qrphed 
lessons,  music  theory,  and  other  subjects.'’’  Eschewing  the  Conservatoire  prize  system  of  apphed  instruction,  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium  anphasized  a unified  view  of  music  over  the  extremely  technical  approach  of  the  French.  As  with  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  the  Leipzig  Consavatorium  expected  students  to  complete  their  general,  hberal  education  elsewhere,  either 
befixe  or  during  their  conservatory  study. 

Four  principles  guided  the  new  Conservatorium  and  set  it  apart  firom  other  similar  institutions,  particularly  the  Paris 
COTservatoire.  (1)  The  faculty  membos  were  successful  musicians  of  note  and  were  expected  to  continue  their  professional 
careers  while  teaching.  (2)  Nationalism  was  not  overtly  emphasized  and  foreign  students  were  welcomed.  (3)  A broad 
music  thetsy  foundation  was  required  of  all  students.  (4)  There  was  no  contest  or  prize  system  characteristic  of  the  Paris 
Consavatoire  and  otha  European  conservatories  to  cone.'^  As  will  be  demcmstrated,  these  principles  will  later  be  attributes 
associated  with  the  first  conservatories  established  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed,  the  Paris  and  Leip2dg  conservatories  grew  in  stature  and  influence,  while  a 
number  of  new  conservatories  wae  founded  throughout  Europe.  Most,  like  the  Prague  Conservatory  of  Music  (1 8 1 1)  or 
the  Imperial  Ccmservatory  of  Music  at  St.  Petersburg  (1862),  wae  national  adoptions  of  earha,  private  music  schools.'® 
A few  woe  the  entoprise  of  a single  architect.  The  Budapest  Academy  of  Music  (1875)  was  founded  due  to  the  singular 
efforts  of  pianist-composa  Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886),  who  played  a series  of  concerts  to  endow  the  first  conservatory  in 
Hungary.'’ 

Some  institutions  wae  the  direct  result  of  chartas  originated  at  the  highest  level  of  state.  Belgium’s  Conservatoire 
Royal  De  Musique  ( 1 832)  in  Brussels  or  the  Royal  Acadenty  of  Music  in  London  ( 1 822)  as  chartaed  by  King  George  IV 
are  examples  of  conservatOTies  originating  with  royal  patronage.'*  Given  the  multitude  of  British  linkages  with  the  United 
States,  one  might  be  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  Royal  Academy  could  provide  a model  for  music  conservatories  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  case.  Pahaps  this  is  because  nineteenth  century  England  saves  up  httle  in  the  way  of 
significant  music,  or  maybe  it  is  as  American  Allen  Sigel  lata  critiques  in  regard  to  the  climate  for  the  Royal  Academy’s 
financial  foimdation  (1968),  ”The  lack  of  financial  support  was  overwhelmingly  apparent.  Many  of  Britain’s  finest 
musicians  have  refused  positions  here  because  of  inadequate  remunaation  and  poor  facihties."'® 

Rather  than  the  Royal  Academy  or  even  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  nineteenth  century  institution  of  influence  for 
music  in  the  United  States  was  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  This  is  due  to  a host  of  factors.  To  begin  with  the  most 
sweeping  influence,  the  waves  of  immigrants  who  came  to  America  following  the  European  pohtical  upheavals  of  1848 
included  many  professional  musicians  and  artistic-minded  people  who  strengthened  the  German  orientation  of  American 
cultural  life.  The  German  models  of  education  - the  ©mnasium,  the  univosity,  and  the  conservatory  —became  increasingly 
prominent  in  American  educational  thought. 

Regarding  music,  Gomany  was,  after  all,  the  wellspring  of  great  music  and  famous  composas.  The  city  of  Leipzig’s 
claim  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  a conqxisa  of  immense  popularity  in  the  United  States,  had  already  made  it  a mecca  for  music 
students  and  music  lovas,  even  before  the  founding  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
Mendelssohn’s  own  institution  was  viewed  with  special  revaence.  American  b<Mn  students  who  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium  wae  adrmtted  to  the  ranks  of  the  United  States’  music  ehte,  and  Europeans  v^o  journeyed  to  the  New 
Wald  with  this  pedigree  enjoyed  immediate  prestige  and  success  as  performas.  Leipzig’s  alumni  went  on  to  furtha  both 
the  reputation  of  the  Conservatorium  and  the  popularity  of  Goman  music  in  genaal.^  While  this  synagy  of  influence  may 
appear  unusually  focused  in  its  locus  on  a single  city  and  its  school,  the  ovaall  European  domination  of  all  things  musical 
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in  America  had  certainly  beoi  the  nwm  fix  csituiies.  Befixe  reflecting  on  the  genesis  of  American  conservatories  and  their 
European  connections,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a context  for  music-making  and  music  education  in  the  New  World. 

Music  in  the  New  World 

From  the  pubhc  reccxds  available,  the  first  pubhcly  aimounced  concert  in  the  colonies  occurred  in  December  of  1 73 1 
in  Boston,  a direct  result  of  the  energies  of  music  and  performing  arts  societies  that  began  to  form  in  the  colonies  in  the 
middle  1700s.  While  Boston  does  dominate  the  hterature  regarding  early  concert  life,  there  also  existed  plenty  of  activity 
in  the  South  and  Middle  Colonies.  There  was  the  St.  Coeciha  Society  (1732-1765)  in  Charleston,  the  Francis  Hopkinson 
Society  (1757-1776)  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Ranelagh  Garden  concerts  (1733-1760)  in  New  York.  While  it  was  not  yet 
the  pnactice  to  pubhcly  announce  the  program,  European  music  most  certainly  made  up  the  performance  pieces.^'  Concert 
societies  go  cm  to  figure  highly  in  Ike  cultural  life  of  the  United  States  after  the  Revolution  and  in  the  founding  of  America’s 
first  music  conservatories. 

While  the  motivation  guiding  the  early  concert  societies  was  to  bring  European  culture  to  the  wilderness,  the  first 
music  cdricatinn  efforts  were  not  so  secular  in  design.^  The  singing  school  movement  spread  fi-om  its  beginnings  in  New 
England  throughout  the  colonies.  It  did  not  diminish  until  oratorio  societies  began  to  replace  it  and  music  education  in  the 
pubhc  sch(X)ls  began  to  enter  the  culture  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lowell  Mason  (1792-1872), 
prodigious  ccmqxrser  of  hymns,  method  bcxrks,  and  alunmus  of  the  singing  schcx)l  movement,  became  president  of  Boston’s 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  founded  a singing  school  for  children,  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  (1832).^  Like  the 
first  European  efforts,  this  academy  was  not  a full-fledged  conservatory,  but  its  precedence  set  the  stage  for  a number  of 
new  developments. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  first  inclusion  of  music  instruction  as  a requirement  in  the  pubhc  school  curriculum. 
Mason  argued  that  music  hteracy  was  an  important  skill  that  could  and  should  be  taught  in  the  Boston  schools.  After  a 
series  of  highly  successful  experiments  at  various  schools,  the  resulting  concerts  paved  the  way  for  what  the  Boston 
Academy  called  the  ”Magna  Carta  of  Music  Education."  The  Boston  School  committee  made  music  a regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  on  August  28,  1838  and  appointed  Lowell  Mason  Superintendent  of  Music.^'*  The  year  before.  Mason  had 
journeyed  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  study  Pestalozzian  methods  and  went  on  to  create  a sigmficant  body  of 
educational  materials  and  books  based  on  Pestalozzian  principles.  In  fact,  the  Pestalozzian  method  ”became  so  closely 
with  perceived  excellence  in  music  education  that  the  name  became  a generic  term  that  imphed  quality  but  not 
necessarily  authentic  Pestalozzian. 

The  Music  Conservatory  in  the  United  States 

The  pubhc  sdiool  initiative  was  but  cme  of  a number  of  factors  that  created  the  climate  for  the  founding  of  America’s 
first  conservatory  in  New  England  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  existed  a Philharmonic  Society  (1810), 
which  sponsor^  the  first  orchestra  concerts;  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  (1837);  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
M\ftidi  spOTisored  oratorios;  and  a number  of  other  musical  associations.  EbenTouijee,  the  ”New  England  Psalm  Singer" 
and  another  alumnus  of  the  early  singing  schools,  received  a charter  to  found  ’’The  Musical  Institute"  fi'om  the  State  of 
Rhode  Tgland  in  1 865.  Touqee  had  visited  music  conservatories  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Stuttgart  and  sou^t  to  establish  the 
first  American  conservatory  of  music  in  Providence. 

Six  years  Tomjee  moved  iMiat  is  now  called  the  ”New  England  Conservatory"  to  Boston.  The  new  Conservatory 

received  a lot  of  pubhc  attention  when  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872  utilized  many  Conservatory  musicians  for 
perfixmances  with  popular  conductor-composer,  Johann  Strauss.  While  the  institution’s  curriculum  provided  essentially 
music  courses  vis  a vis  the  European  conservatories,  it  added  departments  of  "Elocution,  Art,  Literature,  Languages, 
Tunings  and  Physical  Sciences"  by  the  turn  of  the  century.^ 

D^jending  on  the  source,  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  is  either  the  first  or  second  conservatory  in  the  United 
States.  (Some  sources  have  the  New  England  Conservatory  founded  in  1867.)  In  any  case,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  does 
boast  the  first  American  college  appointment  of  a music  professor  with  a Professorship  of  Sacred  Music,  established  in 
1835.^  Although  not  an  official  part  of  Oberlin  College  when  the  conservatory  was  founded  in  1865,  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  was  the  outcome  of  decades  of  musical  activity  at  the  College.  The  influence  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium  figured  hi^ily  in  the  curriculum  at  Oberlin  since  one  of  the  two  founders,  John  Morgan,  had  studied  at 
Ti^pzig  The  other  founder,  Gaxge  Steele,  succeeded  Morgan  as  Professor  of  Music  and  went  on  to  study  at  Leipzig  before 
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taking  the  over  the  reins  of  conservatory  administration.^ 

The  other  two  early  American  music  conservatories  are  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  developed  and  operated 
as  the  propriety  of  German  pianist  Clara  Baur  (1835-1912)  in  1867,^®  and  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore. 
Althou^  COTceived  by  benefactor  George  Peabody  (1795-1869)  as  early  as  1 857,  the  Peabo^  Conservatory  did  not  open 
its  doors  until  1868.  Peaborfy,  a self-made  Yankee  millionaire,  was  a magnanimous  and  avid  promoter  of  higher  education 
and  artistic  culture.  He  lamented  the  paucity  of  such  activity  in  the  New  World.  His  many  European  travels  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  most  retarded  aspect  of  the  United  States  lay  in  the  arts,  since  the  American  people  "would  hang  vvith 
ecstatic  [sic]  delight  upon  the  miserable  melodies  of  Foster,  while  the  florious  [sic]  and  seraphic  outbursts  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  would  remain  unheeded."^  Peabody’s  crmsiderable  endowment  and  his  vision  for  a complex  that  would  include 
a library,  a music  acaden^,  and  an  art  gallay  were  without  precedent  in  the  United  States.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with 
which  the  Peabody  Conservatory  later  became  aSrhated,  was  also  inspired  by  Peabody’s  ideas.^’ 

Given  the  antecedents  of  Peabody,  Oberlin,  Cincirmati,  and  New  England,  a number  of  other  music  conservatories 
such  as  the  Leipzig-influenced  Chicago  Musical  College  (1871;  now  part  of  Roosevelt  University)^^  emerged  by  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  So,  too,  did  the  stud^  of  music  enter  mainstream  higher  education  with  a key  precedent  being  the 
^pointment  of  John  Knowles  Paine  as  the  first  Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  in  1 862.^^  Given  the  prominence  of  music 
(musica  speculativa)  as  a hbaal  art  in  Eurcqrean  Universities,  it  seems  surprising  that  its  first  appearance  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  American  college  takes  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  Harvard’s  founding  (1636). 

Why  is  music  the  sole  liberal  art,  of  the  seven  arts  and  sciences,  that  did  not  find  a place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
old-time  American  college?  Scholar  Maurice  Faulkner  argues  that,  while  both  institutions  had  music  professorships, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  (unlike  other  European  institutions)  tended  to  conceive  of  music  in  terms  of  extracurricular 
actrvittes,  such  as  student  music  societies.  Given  the  domination  of  the  Enghsh  higher  education  model  on  the  formation 
of  the  colomal  college,  one  might  expect  music  to  appear  solely  in  the  extracurricular  offerings  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the 
other  early  schools.  And,  indeed  this  is  the  case.^'* 

Toward  an  American  Music  Conservatory  Model 

Like  the  other  United  States  music  conservatories,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  transfcmned  the  European  model  as  it 
was  transferred  to  America.  The  European  systems  of  state  and  church  agency  did  not  exist  in  the  New  World,  so  private 
endowments  and  tuition  support  structures  were  needed.  Moreover,  given  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  American 
culture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  music  conservatory  as  an  institution  changed  as  it  adapted  to  the  new  soil. 

hi  founding  his  conservatory , Peabody  was  acutely  aware  of  this.  He  not  rmly  advocated  a more  humamstic  orientation 
to  the  study  of  music  but  also  saw  the  primary  purpose  of  the  conservatory  as  a vehicle  for  educating  the  populace,  in 
addition  to  fulfilling  the  stnctly  European  mission  of  training  virtuosi.^*  Very  early  on,  the  American  conservatory 
curriculum  began  to  reflect  this  humanistic  orientation  by  requiring  humanities  and  sciences  not  found  in  European 
conservatories,  and  later  by  granting  baccalaureate  degrees.  Eventually,  nearly  all  American  conservatories  became 
associated  with  colleges  or  universities. 

This  link  is  in  direct  contrast  to  European  conservatories,  which  remained  independent  of  the  university,  hi  1966, 
American  researcher  Allen  Sigel  studied  six  important  European  conservatories  in  an  effort  to  draw  comparisons  with 
umversity  and  conservatory  music  programs  in  the  United  States.  There  existed  strong  similarities  amnng  the  European 
conservatories.  All  were  state  supported  insbtutions  that  possessed  a vocational  mission  of  training  performing  musicians, 
for  which  only  diplomas  were  granted.  Intellectually  and  physically  isolated  fi'om  the  degree-granting  universities,  most 
conservatories  shared  common  types  of  curricular  structures. 

Sigel  also  found  that  the  ’’old  schism"  was  still  in  force:  applied  music  at  the  conservatory  and  the  purely  intellectual 
study  of  music,  now  called  ’’musicology"  (the  theoretical,  scientific,  and  historical  stud^  of  music),  at  the  university.^®  The 
classical  division  between  musica  practice  and  musica  speculativa  was  still  the  modus  operandi  of  modem  European 
music  education.  By  contrast,  the  United  States  music  conservatory  currently  includes  many  sahent  features  of  a liberal 
education  as  well  as  requiring  musicology  as  a curricular  cornerstone.  Moreover,  music  degree  programs  at  American 
universities  require  considerable  applied  music  in  addition  to  musicology. 

In  closing  this  study,  four  conclusions  can  be  reached.  First,  as  described  by  Sigel  and  developed  in  this  paper,  a 
common  model  of  the  European  conservatory  does  seem  to  exist.  While  each  conservatory  may  possess  a singular  genesis. 
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thdr  missions,  curricula,  and  support  structures  are  much  alike.  Second,  when  organized  music  performances  and,  later, 
music  (xmservatrxies  CTiginated  in  the  United  States,  it  was  through  the  German  influence  of  immigration  and  Americans 
v^o  studied  in  Germany.  Third,  due  to  the  sheer  munber  of  Leipzig  alumni  who  go  on  to  teach  and  perform  in  America, 
the  Emopean  conservatory  of  most  influence  in  the  United  States  is  the  Leipzig  Conservatorixun.  Finally,  the  Emopean 
conservatory  changes  considerably  as  it  is  transferred  to  the  New  World.  It  remains  private,  develops  an  affiliation  with 
the  university,  and  broadens  its  curriculmn  to  include  Uberal  studies.  Most  in^rtantly,  the  American  conservatory 
possesses  a more  holistic  view  of  its  stuctents  and  of  music  itself  Musica  speculativa  and  musica  practica  are,  in  a sense, 
fused  in  an  educational  mission  that  is  hiunanistic  as  well  as  professional. 

In  contrasting  the  Emopean  approach  with  the  American,  Sigel  finds  a fundamental  divergence.  ’The  striking 
diffoence  between  the  philosophy  and  the  humanistic  concept  of  American  universities  is  evident.  It  is  also  increasingly 
obvious  that  in  most  American  institutions  of  higher  learning,  including  conservatories,  a tremendous  effort  is  being  made 
to  weld  professional  and  academic  education  and,  in  the  process,  create  a stronger,  more  viable  basis  for  comprehensive 
musicianship  and  scholarship."^^  In  adapting  to  the  conditions  of  the  New  World,  the  music  conservatory  changed,  and 
in  doing  so,  it  has  gone  about  the  task  of  mending  an  ancient  rift  in  the  conception  of  music  education  itself 
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Colonial  Evening  College  Provisions 

INI 

Huey  B.  Long 
University  of  Oklahoma 

■. . . j . , extension  and  evening  college  programs  are  modem  educational  provisions  that  emerged 

! II !i during  die  final  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.’  Such  a view  of  the  urban  American  college 
i ::;|  (university)  fails  to  recognize  the  responsiveness  of  some  of  the  earher  colonial  institutions  to  social 
. - economic  change.  King's  College  (Columbia)  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (University  of 

Prainsylvania)  provided  an  array  of  education  activities  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings  as  they  shifted  from  the 
classical  curriculum  to  more  practical  instruction.  Failure  of  educational  historians  to  recognize  the  eighteenth 
century  college  provisions  contributes  to  an  incomplete  perspective  of  the  early  American  college  scene.  Bailyn 
blamed  the  ov0rsig)it  amcmg  earlier  educadcnal  histcaians  to  a failure  to  grasp  the  role  and  relationship  of  education 
to  the  pre-revolutionary  society.^  Cook  notes  that  there  have  been  few  investigations  of  how  and  vsliy  evening 
classes  appeared.^  Others  such  as  Bailyh  and  Hofstadter  and  Metz^  have  encouraged  studies  of  the  kind 
reported  here  to  address  the  neglect  of  the  eighteenth  century  American  college. 

While  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  evening  and  afternoon  education  activities  of  King's  College  and  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  did  not  perfectly  reflect  the  evening  college  as  known  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  th^  reveal  some  historical  similarities.  First,  the  lectures,  some  of  which  are  identified  later  in  this  paper, 
were  made  available  by  experts  at  hours  that  faciUtated  attendance  of  individuals  who  had  matriculated  in  the 
regular  college  curriculum  Second,  as  a consequence  of  the  timing,  they  attracted  participants  who  were  engaged 
in  the  world  of  w^k.  Third,  the  lectures  repres^ted  some  kind  of  iimovative  approach  in  the  deUveiy  of  education 
services. 

Bailin  suggests  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  begiiming  about  1760,  purposely  and  iimovatively  approached 
the  college  curriculiun.  In  contrast,  it  appears  that  the  evening  provisions  at  King's  College  were  less  deUberately 
associated  with  a curriculum  theory  or  philosophy.  All  of  the  reasons  for  the  efforts  to  provide  an  education  that 
diffoed  freon  the  classical  approach  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  not  clear  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  justifications  are 
revealed  in  the  philosophies  of  individual  supporters  such  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  William 
Smith,  when  he  was  an  advisor  to  Samuel  Johnson  in  New  York.  Johnson  and  Smith  may  have  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  attitudes  favorable  to  the  medical  lectures  at  King's  College.  Furthermore,  it  appears  the 
introduction  of  the  medical  instruction  at  both  schools  was  the  result  of  the  great  interest  of  physicians  sudi  as  New 
Yenk's  Bard,  Clossy,  and  Jones,  and  Philadelphia's  Morgan,  Rush,  and  Shippen.  Both  Smith  and  Johnson  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  inq)Ucations  of  the  momentous  changes  taking  place  in  science  and  commerce  for  the 
college  curriculum  and  the  hours  of  instruction.  Smith  and  his  colleagues  in  Philadelphia  were  more  direct  in 
espousing  a curriculum  that,  according  to  Hofstradter,  Miller,  and  Aaron,  featured  every  thing  that  is  useful,  and 
every  thing  that  is  ornamental.  "King's  College.  . . advertised  that  while  teaching  of  religion  was  its  principle 
objective,  it  is  fiuther  the  Design  of  this  College,  to  instruct  and  perfect  the  Youth  in. . . the  Arts  of  Niunbering 
and  Measuring,  of  Surveying  and  Navigation,  of  Geogr^hy  and  History  of  Husbandry,  Commerce  and 
Government."® 

While  this  writer  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  specific  comment  on  the  college  schedule  attributed  to  the  three 
college  presidents  during  the  time  period  studied,  other  evidence  concerning  their  philosophical  orientation  is  available.  For 
exanq>le,  had  any  one  of  the  college  presidents  objected  to  evening  instruction,  it  is  unlikely  the  proponents  would  have 
prevailed.  Second,  while  neither  Cooper  nor  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  as  enthusiastic  about  science  as  Smith,  who 
championed  the  estabUshment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Johnson  reveals  an  awareness  of  the  idea  of 
knowledge  obsolescence.^  He  also  supported  the  admission  and  participation  of  non-matriculated  students  in  the  evening 
lectures. 

Given  these  characteristics  it  is  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  the  evening  instruction  at  both  colleges  was  the  result  of 
several  forces;  pragmatic  philosophical  orientations  of  the  presidents,  the  desires  and  goals  of  powerful  physicians  and 
others,  and  social  conditions  (including  hours  of  work)  favorable  to  a modification  of  the  traditional  day  schedule.  Given 
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the  p(^)ularity  of  societies  and  public  lectures  among  the  British,  it  is  feasible  to  assume  that  the  evening  activities  at  King's 
College  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  were  evolutionary. 

The  idea  of  evaiing  lectures  had  existed  among  British  Americans  from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  longer 
among  their  British  ancestors.  Thaefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  evening  lectures  became  popular  in  British  America.  The 
evening  lectures  contained  a combination  of  entertairunent,  social  activity,  and  enhghtenment.  As  a result  they  enjoyed  a 
level  of  popularity  fr<Mn  Savarmah  to  Providence.  Thus,  it  does  not  chaUenge  credulity  to  imagine  that  some  creative  minds 
such  as  New  York's  Bard,  Cadwallacter,  Clossy,  Jones,  and  Smith  alcmg  with  Philadelphians  Franklin,  Kiimersley,  Morgan, 
Rush,  and  Shippen  associated  their  knowledge  of  the  evening  lectures  with  their  ideas  about  a new  college  curriculum. 

Long  has  traced  the  British  origins  of  such  important  colonial  adult  educational  activities  as  pubhc  lectures,  private 
teachers,  coffeehouses,  and  intellectual  social  clubs.*  Of  these  four  educational  provisions,  the  pubhc  lectures  seem  to  have 
been  more  ofren  associated  with  higher  education  than  the  other  activities.  Sixteenth  century  rehgious  lectures,  referred 
to  as  prophesying,  appear  to  have  prepared  the  pubhc  mind  for  secular  lectures  that  soon  became  identified  with  faculty 
and  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.^  For  exanq^le,  Kelly  reported  the  1588  mathematics  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hood, 
a graduate  of  Cambridge.’®  Other  early  lecturers  include  Dr.  Richard  Forster,  who  dehvered  a lecture  series  in  surgery  as 
early  as  1584.”  Jdm  Florio,  while  a student  at  Oxford,  taught  Itahan  and  other  modem  languages  through  pubhc  lectures 
in  the  1580s. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legacy  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a wealthy  London  merdiant,  led  to  the  establishment  of  Gresham 
College.  According  to  the  provisions  of  Gresham's  will,  his  former  residence  became  a college  in  1597  with  seven 
professors.  The  college  was  intended  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  in  London.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  auditors 
(learners)  would  be  merchants  and  other  citizens.  By  1700  pubhc  lectures  were  rather  common  occurrences  in  London.’^ 
The  colonists  were  not  opposed  to  adopting  the  pubhc  lecture  as  an  educational  and  sometimes  entertaining  activity.  One 
of  the  earhest  American  lecturers  was  Isaiah  Greenwood  who  dehvered  a series  of  lectures  in  New  England  from  1 726  to 
1 727.  For  a fee  of  four  pounds.  Greenwood  promised  that  he  would  provide  learning  e?q)eriences  in  such  things  as  natural 
knowledge  by  means  of  various  instruments  and  machines  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.’* 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  early  American  hi^er  education  institutions  were  called  colleges  rather  than  universities. 
Only  in  the  ninrteenth  century  does  the  term  imiversity  begin  to  appear  in  the  titles  of  American  postsecondaiy  education 
institutiOTis.  Second,  it  is  equally  important  to  observe  that  the  term  "evening  college"  was  not  connected  with  the  college 
or  university  education  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Therefore,  the  evidence  cited  does  not  use  the  term  evening 
college. 

King's  College  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  reflected  an  increasing  attention  to  the  more  utilitarian  concepts  of 
educaticm.  The  College  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  leadership  of  Wilham  Smith,  appears  to  have  represented  what  Cremin 
calls  the  general  principles  of  Scottish  reahsm.’"’  Smith,  bean  in  Aberdeen  in  1727  and  educated  at  King's  College  of  the 
University  of  Ab^deai,  was  the  scar  of  a substantial  landholder.  In  1 753,  he  prepared  a pamphlet  entitled  .4  General  Idea 
of  the  College  ofMirania  that  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  influential  citizens  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

There  is  speculation  that  the  panqjhlet,  which  proposed  a curriculum  designed  not  to  form  poets,  orators,  and 
scientists,  but  rather  to  fonn  mai  wfro  were  rational  about  the  business  of  life,  was  a factor  in  Smith’s  selection  as  Provost 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  The  narrator  of  the  pamphlet,  Evander,  notes  that  "a  great  stock  of  learnings  without 
knowing  how  to  make  it  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  is  of  httle  significance."’® 

It  is  beheved  that  Smith,  who  supported  Johnson's  efforts  to  establish  King's  College  in  New  York,  may  have  been 
interested  more  in  that  institution  than  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  Franklin,  however,  was  attracted  to  Smith  by  his 
pamphlet  and  subsequently  reouited  him  fijr  the  Philadelphia  sdiool.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Franklin  and  Smith  became 
estranged.  A practical  thrust  to  education  had  adherents  in  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  A New  York  newspaper 
advertisement  illustrates  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  residents  of  that  city  with  existing  colleges.  The  ad  appearing  in  the 
September  21, 1767,  issue  of  the  New  York  Mercury  armounced  the  opening  of  a seminary  of  learning  with  ’’the  ablest 
tutors,  who  will  teach  all  the  several  branches  of  literature  taught  in  any  college  in  America."’’’ 

The  source  of  the  practical  thrust  of  the  King's  College  curriculum  is  obscure.  The  leadership  that  led  to  the 
estabhshment  of  medical  professorships  in  1767,  and  the  interest  in  continuing  education  could  have  come  from 
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Cadwallader  and  Glossy’s  leadership  and  pressure  from  the  City,  rather  than  from  Samuel  Johnson  and  Myles  Cooper, 
the  college's  two  presidents  between  1763  and  1775. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia,  noted  as  being  a cosmopohtan  institution,  derived  its  character  equally  from  its  urban 
location  as  from  the  Scottish  modernism  of  the  provost.  King's  College  remained  somewhat  more  provincial  due  to  the 
pohtical  ineptitude  of  the  New  York  Anghcan  estabhshment  and  the  mediocrity  of  its  presidents.’®  Nevertheless,  both 
mgritiitinng  antedate  Josiah  Holbrook,  creator  of  The  American  Lyceiun,  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  a pubhc  lecturer  of  New 
England  fame,  by  fifty  years  in  the  provision  of  educational  opportunity  for  individuals  not  normally  served  by  the 
traditimal  college  curriculum.  Both  institutions  firequently  resorted  to  the  pages  of  their  city  newspapers  to  advertise  the 
evening  schedules  of  educational  activities  and  lecture  topics,  such  as  electricity,  medicine,  and  at  King's  College, 
chemistry  and  hydrostatics.  The  medical  lecturers  ^pear  to  be  identified  most  closely  with  current  ideas  about  higher 
education  curricular  matters. 

Standard  adult  education  references  such  as  The  Adult  Education  Movement  in  the  United  States^^  and  the  1960 
flHihnn  of  the  Handbook  of Adult  Education  in  the  United  States^°  virtually  ignore  the  role  of  the  colonial  colleges  in  adult 
education.  Knowles  (1962)  devotes  14  lines  to  a discussion  of  the  "universities"  and  generally  appears  to  discount  their 
adult  education  role  during  the  colonial  period.  Colleges  received  even  less  attention  in  the  1960  book.  There  is,  however, 
ample  evidence  to  beheve  that  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and,  to  a lesser  extent.  King's  College  purposely  engaged  in  the 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  for  "older"  adults  as  well  as  for  the  yoimger  full-time  students. 

The  first  identified  advCTtiseinait  of  an  evening  lecture  about  medicine,  provided  by  an  American  college,  was  placed 
by  King's  College.  The  relatively  detailed  annoimcement  appeared  in  the  September  23,  1765,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Mercury?^  The  advertisement  stated  that  ”Dr.  Glossy’s  Anatomical  Lectures  will  begin  with  the  History  and  Uses  of 
Anatomy,  and  proceed  to  the  dry  and  fresh  bones,  with  their  uses,  motions,  and  diseases." 

A 1767  announcement  of  the  medical  lectures  removes  all  doubt  concerning  the  exphcit  policy  of  the  King's  College 
administration  about  the  provision  of  educational  opportunities  for  non-matriculated  adults  not  normally  associated  with 
the  college.  The  announcement  specifically  addressed  ’’gentlemen  who  will  choose  to  attend  for  the  improvement  of  their 

minds " FullhCT,  ’’all  possible  care  will  be  taken  to  render  it  useful,  not  only  to  those  whose  indispensable  business  and 

duty  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  human  structure  and  anatomy.  But  to  gentlemen  of  other  professions  who  may  be 
inclined  to. acquire  some  knowled^  of  these  subjects,  as  a part  of  philosophy.  Similarly,  a 1 768  advertisement  noted  that 

the  introductory  lectures  to  each  topic  were  open  to  the  pubhc.“ 

By  1768,  the  medical  lectures  of  King's  College  had  expanded  to  include  lectures  by  four  doctors.  Dr.  Peter  Middleton 
discussed  the  "theory  of  physic."  Dr.  Glossy's  topic  continued  to  be  anatomy  until  1770  when  he  also  gave  pharmacy 
prelections.  Dr.  John  Jones  iscussed  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery,  while  "the  practice  of  physic"  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Bard  Later  advertisemeuts  indicated  that  the  lectures  were  helpful  to  a broad  public.  Clossy's  anatomy  course 
was  more  than  lectures,  as  his  advertisements  reported  that  different  topics  were  fiequently  illustrated.  He  accomplished 
the  illustration  by  the  use  of  demonstrations,  "preparations,"  and  projected  images  through  the  use  of  the  solar  microscope.^" 

Twenty-four  advertisements  of  the  medical  prelections  sponsored  by  King's  College  between  1765  and  1771  have 
been  identified  in  the  New  York  Mercury?^  In  addition  to  the  pubhc  lectures,  there  is  evidence  that  the  instructors  were 
available  to  students  on  a private  basis.  Clossy's  1765  advertisement  quoted  his  fee  for  private  pupils  as  ten  poimds  for 
the  anatomy  course. 

The  availability  of  medical  lectures  for  both  serious  and  casual  students  of  medicine  requires  an  explanation.  The 
relative  sophistication  of  Clossy's  lectures  contrasts  with  the  favorite  medical  treatment  that  included  the  lancet  and 
staggering  doses  of  purgatives.  There  is  a measure  of  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  kind  of  mstruction  provided  at  the  College 
of  Philade4)hia  and  King's  College.  This  is  fliaMn  1827,  Dr.  John  Ridunond  of  Newton,  Ohio  performed  the  first  successful 
rapgarian  section  in  the  American  West.  Richmond  was  an  itinerant  preacher  who  had  taken  up  medicine  after  listening 
to  lectures  at  a med'cal  school  where  he  worked  temporarily  as  a jarutor.  Richmond  had  neither  seen  a Caesarean  section 
performed,  nor  heard  it  described  by  another  physician;  he  had  <Mily  rudimentary  knowledge  of  how  to  proceed,  based  on 
reading  ancient  accounts  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  develcpnent  of  the  medical  curriculum  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  from  1765  appears  to  be  identified  with  John 
Morgan,  a monber  of  the  first  graduating  class.  While  serving  as  an  apprentice  to  Dr.  John  Redman,  he  enrolled  in  classes 
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at  the  college  and  completed  his  baccalaureate  in  1756.  After  four  years  as  a regimental  surgeon  with  the  Pennsylvania 
mihtia,  he  went  to  London  and  then  to  the  University  of  Edinburg  medical  school.  Morgan  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 765  and  successfully  promoted  the  idea  of  developing  the  medical  school  under  the  aegis  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 
His  plan  was  promptly  accepted  and  he  foimd  himself  elected  as  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  on  May  3 
1765.2’ 


The  absence  of  a medical  school  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia's  degree  program  indicates  that 
probably  most  of  the  American  doctors  had  gained  their  knoMedge  and  skills  -as  apprentices,  as  Morgan  himself  had  started 
out.  Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  a large  city  such  as  Philadelphia  contained  a number  of  practitioners  who  could  profit 
fi-om  participation  in  the  medical  lectures.  The  advertisements  of  the  lectures  invited  the  participation  of  individuals  who 
were  not  currently  students. 

An  advertisement  appearing  in  the  December  17,  1767,  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  noted  that  the  medical 
lectures  were  to  be  provided  on  an  "extensive"  basis  during  the  winter.  2®  The  statement  went  on  to  note  that  the  lectures 
would  be  "gratis,"  with  a view  to  encourage  the  new  medical  school  and  to  extend  "the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  the 
college.  Any  g^tlemen,  \\iio  had  formffly  been  educated  at  the  college  and  who  desired  to  renew  their  acquaintances  with 
the  branches  of  knowledge  covered  in  the  lecture  were  welcome  to  attend. 

In  1769,  an  aimouncement  of  I>r.  Smith's  coiuse  of  lectures  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  contained  an 
invitation  for  "any  of  his  former  pupils  vsiio  may  be  desirous  of  refreshing  (italics  are  mine)  their  memories  in  their 
branches  of  knowledge,  will  be  welcome  to  attend  die  course;  and  also  any  other  gentlemen  wfto  may  think  proper  to  apply 
to  him.  "2®  Another  advertisement  reported  that  Dr.  Rush's  introductory  lecture  to  his  chemistry  was  to  be  delivered 
publicly.  2°  In  1771,  an  advertisement  proclaimed  that  the  medical  lectures  were  open  to  the  public.  That  advertisement, 
announcing  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush's  chemistry  lectures  and  experiments,  said  the  course  "will  be  taught  in  such  a manner  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  the  private  gentleman  and  engineering  artist,  as  well  as  the  student  of  medicine.  "2‘ 

These  and  other  advertisements  appearing  over  a five  year  period  provide  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  medical 
lectures  were  designed  to  reach  a broader  audience  than  what  would  be  identified  today  as  the  usual  university  student. 
Meanwhile,  eight  other  lecturers  were  identified  in  the  ads  published  between  1766  and  1773.  Morgan,  Shippen,  Bond, 
Ruhn,  Rush,  Graham,  Srmth,  and  Kirmersley.  Each  lecturer  had  his  own  area  of  specialization.  Morgan's  lectures  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  general,  including  botany,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  Shippen’s  topics  included  anatomy, 
surgery,  art  of  injecting,  art  of  dissecting,  and  midwifery.  Bcxrd  lectured  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  based  on  cases 
from  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Kuhn  addressed  the  subjects  of  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy.  The  noted 
Benjamin  Rush  limited  himself  to  chemistry.  Graham  presented  a three  part  lecture  series  on  "that  curious  and  most 
important  organ,"  the  eye.  Smith's  topic  was  natural  and  ejqierimental  philosophy.  Kinnersley  lectured  on  electricity. 

The  advertisairents  provide  little  msigfit  concerning  the  cont^t  of  the  different  lectures,  although  Shippen's  lectures 
were  described  in  comparatively  more  detail.  An  advertisement  of  1771  noted  the  that  ’T)octor  Shippen  will  begin  his 
tedures  on  anatMny,  surgery,  and  midwifery  or  Monday,  the  28th  of  October;  in  which  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained 
the  figure,  situation,  structure  and  uses  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  on  the  first  subject;  after  which  the  Doctor 
proposes  to  perform  and  e^qilain  all  the  necessary  operations  of  surgery."  He  promised  to  ’’give  a course  on  bandages;  and 
conclude  the  whole  with  seven  or  eight  lectures,  containing  plain  rules  for  the  safe  practice  of  midwifery  and  useful 
directions  for  the  proper  management  of  mother  and  child  during  the  month. 

Knowledge  of  the  colonial  American  college  may  improve  understanding  of  the  development  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  Historians  such  as  Bailyn,  Cremin,  and  Hofstadter  have  commented  on  the  need  for  additional  study. 
Cook  s study  of  the  evening  college  at  the  University  of  Chicago  reveals  how  little  is  known  about  the  development  of 
specialized  curricula  and  departments  that  served  adult  students.  While  there  was  no  such  college  division  known  as  the 
evening  coll^  at  the  time,  it  is  obvious  that  King's  College  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  provided  evening  instruction 
in  a maimer  that  is  not  dissimilar  to  modem  evening  college  provisions. 

Sources  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  support  the  contention  that  British  colonists  who  immigrated  to 
America  came  fi-om  a culture  where  educational  activities  such  as  public  lectures  were  fi-equently  provided  by  individuals 
vifio  had  some  college  e?q)erience.  They  m^  have  beai  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  in  some  instances  they  were 
students.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  American  familiarity  with  evening  lectures  combined  with  an  interest  in  an  applied 
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college  curriculum  provided  an  inqjetus  to  the  provision  of  evening  lectures  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  colleges, 
as  early  as  the  1760s. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Women’s  Fraternity  Movement  and  the  Growth  of 
Coeducation 


Fran  Becque 
Southern  Illinois  University 

During  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  history  of  the  women’s  fraternity 
movement  mirrored,  in  many  ways,  the  opportunities  for  women  in  the  male  dominated  world  of  American  higher  education. 
A brief  summary  will  be  presented  of  the  growth  of  the  women’s  fraternity  system  and  its  contribution  to  the  acceptance 
of  women  in  American  higher  education. 

In  1870,  less  than  one  percent  of  all  American  females  18-21  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  any  form  of  higher 
education.  Of  those  women,  fewer  than  half  attended  coeducational  institutions.  In  1870,  there  were  582  institutions  of 
hi^er  educaticHi  in  die  United  States;  of  that  number  only  1 69  (29%)  were  coeducational;  70  ( 1 2%)  were  female  only  and 
343  (59%)  were  male  cmly.'  By  1890,  women  represented  a httle  more  than  two  percent  of  the  student  body.  Of  that  small 
number,  seventy  percent  were  enrolled  in  coeducational  institutions.  Women  sought  out  support  systems,  friends  with 
wiiom  they  could  share  the  experience  of  higher  education.  Out  of  this  search  came  the  concept  of  women’s  fraternities. 

The  women’s  fraternity  movement  began  in  the  Midwest  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  movement  had  its  start 
in  small  diurdi-afiBhated  institutions.  In  1867,  in  Mcmmouth,  Illinois,  twelve  Monmouth  College  coeds  formed  I.C.  Sorosis, 
the  wtanen’s  fraternity  that  is  to<%  known  by  its  ori^al  Greek  motto.  Pi  Beta  Phi.  A year  later,  in  1 868,  one  of  the  Pi  Beta 
Phi  founders  enrolled  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  formed  a second  chapter.  P.E.O.,  now  a 
community  philanthropic  educational  organizaticHi,  was  founded  as  a collegiate  group  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  I.C.  Sorosis  on  canqjus.  In  1 870,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  came  to  life  at  Indiana  Asbury  University,  now 
DePauw  University,  in  Greencastle.  Later  that  year.  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  began  at  Monmouth  College.  Thus,  by  1870, 
the  Midwest  was  home  to  several  women’s  fraternities. 

When  Alpha  Phi  was  founded  in  1872  at  Syracuse  University  in  Central  New  York  State,  the  ten  founders  ’’were 
pleasantly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  siinilar  organization  and  immediately  began  calling  themselves  a national 
fraternity."^ 

In  1 873,  in  Oxfod,  Mississippi,  Delta  Gamma  began  at  the  Lewis  School  for  Girls.  The  following  year.  Gamma  Phi 
Beta  speared  on  the  Syracuse  University  campus.  Alpha  Chi  Omega  was  founded  at  DePauw  University  in  1885.  Three 
years  later,  E>elta  Delta  Delta  came  to  life  at  Boston  University.  In  1895,  Chi  Omega  was  founded  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Althou^  a Panhellenic  meeting  had  been  attempted  in  1 89 1 , it  was  not  until  1 1 years  later  that  a successful  attempt 
was  made  to  foster  Panhell^c  spirit  The  same  seven  groups  that  had  previously  come  together  in  Boston  met  in  Chicago 
in  1902  at  the  invitation  of  Alpha  Phi.  Alpha  Chi  Omega  and  Chi  Omega  were  invited  to  the  meeting  but  were  unable  to 
send  delegates.^  This  second  attempt  resulted  in  the  creation  of  what  is  today  known  as  the  National  Panhellenic  Conference 
[NPC].  Only  the  nine  groups  invited  to  the  first  NPC  meeting  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  growth,  from  1867  through  1873,  the  women’s  fraternity  system  involved  mainly 
church-affiliated  institutions.  These  included  Carthage  College,  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Moore’s  Hill  College, 
Smithson  College,  and  FairmOTt  College.  Exteision  was  largely  unsuccessful  and  most  chapters  did  not  survive  very  long. 
In  many  instances,  the  chapter  did  not  survive  because  the  institution  ceased  to  exist.  There  are,  however,  several  private 
institutions  which  have  been  home  to  women’s  fraternities  since  the  1 870s,  including  Syracuse  University  (Syracuse,  New 
York),  Simpson  College  (Indianola,  Iowa),  Butler  University  (Indianapohs,  Indiana),  Illinois  Wesleyan  (Bloomington, 
Illinois),  Hillsdale  College  (Hillsdale,  Michigan),  and  the  University  of  Akron  (Akron,  Ohio). 

Coeducational  state  institutions,  fostered  in  part  by  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  became  prime  spots  of 
expansion  for  the  women’s  fraternity  system.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  University  of  Iowa  was  the  only  state  institution 
to  admit  women.  In  1863, 30  women  began  teacher  training  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Universities  of  Kansas, 
Indiana  and  Minnesota  enrolled  women  in  1869.  A year  later,  the  Universities  of  Missouri,  Michigan  and  California 
followed  suit.  While  womai  were  allowed  to  attend  classes,  there  were  often  restrictions  placed  upon  them.  It  wasn’t  until 
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1 87 1 that  women  at  the  University  of  Missouri  were  admitted  to  all  classes.  But  even  then,  th^  did  not  have  full  use  of 
the  library  or  permission  to  attend  chapel  with  the  men.  In  their  early  years,  California,  Iowa  , Kansas,  and  Miimesota 
admitted  only  women  from  the  home  state. 

Among  the  first  state  institutions  to  welccane  womai’s  fraternities  were  Indiana  University  (1870),  Kansas  University 
(1873),  University  of  Wisconsin  (1875),  University  of  Missouri  (1876),  Ohio  University  (1876),  Iowa  State  University 
( 1 877)  and  the  University  of  Michigan  ( 1 879). 

From  1867  until  1881,  only  four  groups.  Delta  Gamma,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  and  Pi  Beta  Phi 
to  start  chapters  beyond  the  foimding  campus.  The  early  efforts  at  expansion  were  quite  simple  in  comparison 
to  tody’s  standards.  In  many  cases,  it  took  cmly  a few  intraested  women  to  begin  a chapter.  Methods  of  e^qpansion  included 
sfTifting  an  initiated  manbo"  to  another  institution  to  recruit  members  for  a new  chq)ter;  recruiting  friends  and  relatives  to 
start  ch^ters  at  other  schools;  contacting  women  students,  sometimes  blindly  through  college  directories  and  asking  them 
to  start  new  chapters;  and  soliciting  information  from  professors  about  potential  fraternity  women  at  other  institutions.^ 

Women  were  not  always  wanted  on  campus.  Men  were  sometimes  openly  hostile  to  the  women  students.  Women’s 
fiutemities  took  on  the  nature  of  a protective  league,  providing  moral  support  and  academic  encomagement.  The  University 
of  Vermont’s  insritiirinnal  history  admits,  ’Women  were  second  class  citizens  for  their  first  twenty-five  years  on  the 
rampns  Only  ten  women  were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Vermont  [UVM]  in  1 883,  and  all  but  one  of  them  eventually 
gracfaiated.  This  same  claim  carmot  be  made  for  the  men  enrolled  at  UVM  that  year;  more  than  30%  of  those  men  failed  to 
graduate.  Chapters  of  three  women’s  fiiatouities  were  chartered  on  the  UVM  campus  before  the  turn  of  the  century:  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  in  1881  (when  there  were  10  women  attending).  Delta  Delta  Delta  in  1893,  and  Pi  Beta  Phi  in  1898. 

Women’s  fraternities  played  another  k^  role  in  collegiate  hfe  in  the  late  1800s.  When  the  Alpha  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi 
built  the  country’s  first  women’s  fraternity  house  in  1 886,  it  signaled  the  start  of  a new  relationship  with  the  institutions 
at  which  the  women’s  fraternities  had  chapters.  Before  the  advent  of  the  women’s  fraternity  house,  the  typical  female 
student  either  roomed  with  town  famihes  or  lived  at  home  and  traveled  to  campus. 

The  1890s  saw  the  rise  of  the  women’s  fraternity  house.  Allowing  women’s  fraternities  to  house  their  members  in 
gmfppl  refinemait  under  the  watchfiil  eye  of  a chaperon  (or  housemother  as  she  later  became  known)  filled  a housing  void 
at  httle  or  no  cost  to  the  institution.  Moreover,  the  watchful  ^e  of  each  of  the  fraternities’  national  officers  added  insurance 
that  the  fraternity  women  would  be  held  to  high  moral  and  academic  standards. 

The  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  chapter  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  spring  of  1 89 1 , rented  the  furnished  home 
of  a professor  on  leave.  ”The  experiment  was  so  successfiil  that  in  the  fall  another  house  was  rented."®  At  St.  Lawrence 
University,  ’’until  the  construction  of  our  Women’s  Residence  in  1928  and  Men’s  Residence  in  1931,  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  were  the  only  places  available  for  the  students  to  hve  among  their  fellow  students  in  a free  and  democratic 
fellowship."^ 

Between  1867  and  1900,  women  gained  a foothold  in  the  world  of  higher  education.  The  first  American  Ph.D.  was 
awarded  to  a Yale  University  man  in  1862.  The  first  Ph.D.  conferred  on  a woman  was  in  1877  at  Boston  University.  In 
1880,  Ccanell,  Syracuse,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  each  awarded  a Ph.D.  to  a woman.  The  first  woman  to  receive 
a Ph.D.  at  Syracuse  University  was  Rena  Michaels  [Atchinson],  a founder  of  Alpha  Phi.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  228 
women  and  2,372  men  had  received  Ph.D.s.  Many  of  these  women  who  had  been  educated  in  coeducational  institutions 
were  fraternity  women. 

Women’s  fiutonities  became  an  established  entity  and  provided  fellowship,  academic  support,  and  social  opportunities 
for  their  membership.  In  some  cases,  they  also  provided  housing.  By  1900,  most  nation^  women’s  fraternities  had 
volunteers  serving  on  a ’’Grand  Council,"  whose  job  it  was  to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  national  fraternity.  Expansion 
became  a standardized  process  wfrerdjy  local  organizatirais  petitioned  the  national  organization  for  a charter.  Most  chapters 
installed  between  1890  and  1900  prospaed.  By  1900,  the  women’s  fraternity  had  become  a mainstay  at  private  and  public 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 
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Documenting  The  American  College  Fraternity  System 

John  Straw 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 

■ beginnings  in  1 776,  the  American  college  fraternity  has  been  a constant,  if  often  controversial,  part  of 

i high®*"  educaticHi  and  student  hfe.  The  rituals  and  traditions  of  fraternity  life  have  often  been  questioned, 
i'-:  S scratinized,  and  condemned,  evai  to  the  point  of  the  banning  of  these  societies  at  many  colleges  and  universities 

i"  in  the  19th  century.  Secrecy,  brutahty,  conformity,  and  racial  and  rehgious  discrimination  are  just  some  of  the 
charges  that  the  fraternity  system  has  faced  throughout  its  history.  The  negative  side  of  fraternity  life  has  been  portrayed 
in  many  books,  articles,  and  films.  Possibly  the  strongest  image  many  people  currently  have  of  fraternities  is  the  one 
lampooned  in  the  movie  "Animal  House."  The  indefensible  acts  of  hazing  that  cause  emotional  and  physical  harm,  even 
death,  have  been  well  documented  in  the  press. 

On  the  positive  side,  fraternities  and  sororities  have  been  the  sources  of  housing,  social  life,  self-government  and 
discipline,  support  networks,  and  lifelong  friendships  for  millions  of  students.  Many  of  the  values  and  traditional  ideals 
of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  have  had  positive  effects  for  the  students  and  their  alma  maters. 

One  positive,  and  practical,  effect  has  been  the  financial  return  to  colleges  and  universities.  A 1987-89  study  at 
Indiana  Univasity  of  the  undagraduate  e?q)erience  of  aliunni  from  1949  to  1975  wbo  contributed  financial  support  to  the 
university  reinforced  previous  research  showing  that  fraternity  alumni  support  their  alma  mater  in  a "much  greater 
proportion  of  their  population  than  non-Greek  alumni.'”  Using  the  Clark  and  Trow  Taxonomy  of  Student  Subcultures, 
the  study  foimd  that  over  56  percent  of  the  donors  to  Indiana  University  during  the  estabhshed  period  had  fraternity 
affiliation,  even  though  the  percentage  of  the  student  population  during  the  period  was  only  18  percent.^ 

Despite  the  many  obstacles  that  the  fraternity  system  has  faced  throughout  its  existence,  it  has  continued  to  grow, 
although  the  numbers  have  fluctuated  with  the  times.  In  1994,  there  were  an  estimated  2,834,126  sorority  members 
(including  220,000  collegiate)  and  4,500,000  fraternity  members  (including  400,000  collegiate).^  While  these  munbers 
statistically  may  not  be  a large  percentage  of  the  total  college  graduates  and  students,  the  figures  do  represent  one  of  the 
largest,  most  influential,  and  best  organized  of  the  student  subcultures  in  the  history  of  higher  education. 

Honor,  recognition,  service,  and  professional  groups  are  also  part  of  the  fraternity  world,  even  though  they  are  often 
viewed  as  quite  different  from  the  social  organizaticMis.''  While  they  do  differ  frequently  in  their  purposes  and  membership 
requirements,  there  are  many  similarities  in  their  history,  development,  organization,  and  structure.®  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
provides  an  example  of  the  historical  ties  between  the  different  types.  Founded  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on 
Decemb^  5, 1776,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  the  first  American  college  Greek-letter  society.  It  had  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  a fi*atemity  today;  secrecy,  oaths  of  fidehty,  a secret  handshake,  a motto,  a badge,  and  a strong  bond  of  friendship.®  Of 
course,  today  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  arguably  our  most  prestigious  honor  society. 

The  history  of  the  fraternity  system's  struggles,  successes,  and  contributions  to  higher  education  provides  important 
insights  into  the  educational  process  outside  the  classroom.  Any  comprehensive  scholarly  work  on  the  history  of  higher 
educaticm  would  be  negligent  if  it  did  not  include  at  least  some  reference  to  the  role  of  fraternities  on  American  campuses. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  the  catalyst  th^  provided  in  the  development  of  student  hfe  is  too  strong  to  ignore.  Helen  Horowitz 
states  that  "unlike  earher  student  associations,  they  served  as  the  base  out  from  which  the  undergraduate  moved,  not  the 
final  stopping  place. 

In  discussing  the  documaitatic®  of  fraternities  and  sororities,  I will  be  using  the  University  of  Illinois  and  its  student 
life  and  culture  archival  program  as  a badcdrop.  Not  <aily  is  the  type  of  documentation  available  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Archives  representative  of  what  can  be  foimd  at  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  also  its  endowed  archival 
program  for  documoating  studoit  life  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  sources  that  are  either  unique,  difficult  to  locate, 
or  often  inaccessible  to  researchers.  The  student  life  and  culture  archival  program  serves  as  a research  center  for  the 
preservation  and  study  of  material  documenting  the  total  student  experience  in  higher  education.  The  program  was 
estabhshed  in  1991  and  is  supported  by  the  Stewart  S.  Howe  Archival  Program  Endowment 

Stewart  Howe,  a 1928  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  was  a pubhc 
relations  and  financial  management  consultant  to  fraternities,  sororities,  colleges,  and  universities.  For  over  30  years. 
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branches  of  the  Stewart  S.  Howe  Alumni  Service  could  be  foimd  in  many  university  communities.  The  nature  of  his 
business  allowed  Howe  to  collect  material  cm  fraternities  and  sororities,  student  life,  and  higher  education  for  more  than 
40  years.  As  a lifelong  suppcMter  of  his  alma  mater  and  its  library  and  archives,  Howe  decided  that  the  University  of  Illinois 
Archives  should  be  the  permanent  home  for  his  collection.  He  made  his  first  dcmation  in  1967;  newsletters  from  over  50 
University  of  Illinois  fraternities  and  sororities.  When  he  died  in  1973,  the  rest  of  his  collecticm  ramp  to  the  Archives. 
Tcxiay,  the  Howe  Collection  is  the  world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  American  college  fraternity  system.* 

The  collection  contains  documentation  from  1867  to  the  present  on  more  than  220  active  and  defunct  Greek-letter 
societies.  Given  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  collection,  a description  of  the  types  of  items  contained  in  it  provides  an 
overview  of  the  documentation  that  exists  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  fraternity  system  in  higher  education. 

Part  of  Howe's  business  was  to  publish  chapter  newsletters  for  fraternities  from  the  1930s  through  the  early  1970s. 
His  collection  ccmtarns  a large  selection  of  these  newsletters,  as  well  as  others  that  were  published  by  different  companies. 
The  collection  also  contains  national  and  chapter  histories  (both  published  and  unpublished),  membership  and  alumni 
directories,  pledge  manuals,  songbooks,  and  magazines. 

Fraternity  magazines  are  a particularly  rich  source  of  information  on  the  exoteric  aspects  of  Greek-letter  societies.  In 
an  1 888  article  in  Century  Magazine,  John  Addison  Porter  wrote,  "The  hideous  reptiles  and  winged  monsters,  the  burning 
altars  and  dungeon  bars,  and  other  such  fantastic  symbohsm  with  which  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  some  of  the 
fraternities  are  decorated,  prove  to  cover  interesting  and  often  useful  tables  of  contents,  including  reminiscences  of  college 
life  and  literary  articles  by  prominent  graduates. 

An  exanqrle  of  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from  these  magazines  can  be  found  in  an  article  by  Jack  Matthews 
in  The  Southern  Review.  The  article  on  college  student  life  in  the  1 890s  was  based  on  looking  at  only  three  early  issues 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Magazine  that  he  picked  up  at  a used  bookstore.*®  The  Howe  CoUection  has  journals  for  around  200 
organizations  dating  from  1 885  to  the  present. 

hr  addition  to  publications,  Howe  collected  brochures,  reports,  photographs,  newspaper  and  magazinp  clippings,  and 
other  assorted  items  on  the  natitmals  and  their  chqjters.  He  assembled  these  loose  items  in  folders,  arranged  alphabetically 
by  name  of  organization,  and  put  the  more  fragile  or  significant  items  in  envelopes  on  which  he  wrote  descriptive 
information. 

The  collection  includes  minutes,  r^xrrts,  publications,  and  other  documentation  of  many  interfratemity  organizations, 
including  the  College  Fraternity  Editors  Association,  Intefratonity  Research  and  Advisory  Council,  National  Interfratemity 
Conference,  National  Panhellenic  Conference,  and  Professional  Interfratemity  Conference.  It  also  contains  complete  sets 
oi Baird's  Manual  of  American  College  Fraternities,  Banta's  Greek  Exchange,  Fraternity  Month,  and  Fraternity  Insider. 

Baird's  Manual  has  long  been  considered  the  authoritative  source  on  American  fraternities  and  sororities.  First 
published  in  1879  by  Wilham  Raimond  Baird,  a new  edition  appeared  about  every  5 to  10  years  and  was  a compilation  of 
facts  and  figures  about  all  the  diffeimt  types  of  Gredc-letter  societies.  The  informaticm  was  gleaned  from  the  organizaticms 
themselves  and  included  a brief  history  and  list  of  chapters  with  their  founding  dates.  Following  Baird's  death,  others 
continued  the  tradition.  The  most  recent  update  was  published  in  1991.” 

Banta's  Greek  Exchange  was  a quarterly  interfiratonity  magazine  that  was  published  by  George  Banta  from  December 
1912  to  July  1973.  As  its  title  suggested,  the  magazine  provided  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  information  between  the 
various  fratermties  and  sororities  concerning  their  activities  and  ideas.  Organizations  shared  stories  from  their  own 
magazines  and  other  news  itans.  PrcHninent  fr'atonity  individuals  provided  articles  and  editorials  on  fraternity  and  national 
issues.  Fraternity  Month  was  a similar  interfratemity  magazine  that  was  published  from  1933  to  1971.  While  the  basic 
idea  was  the  same,  it  contained  more  articles  on  fraternity  history  and  traditions.'^ 

The  Fraternity  Insider  was  a different  type  of  publication  altogether.  Pubhshed  from  1960  to  1983  by  the 
idiosynaatic  and  oftai  controversial  Wilson  Heller,  the  Insider  was  a monthly  mimeographed,  stapled  multipage  newsletter 
writteai  in  a shrathand  style.'*  It  purported  to  give  the  "tme"  inside  scoop  on  fraternities.  Each  issue  highhghted  a different 
mstitution  and  fiatemity  and  presented  histcaical  and  current  information.  With  the  aid  of  a system  of  "spies,"  Heller  often 
"tattled"  on  his  fellow  fraternity  members. 

The  Howe  Collection  also  includes  Howe's  correspondaice  with  many  individuals  who  were  prominent  in  the  fraternity 
world  and  higher  educatirai  fixrm  the  1920s  through  the  1970s,  including  Lloyd  Balfour,  George  Banta,  Wilson  Heller,  and 
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Leland  F.  Leland.  Howe  had  written  articles  and  colunms  for  their  various  pubUcations.  They  provided  him  with  copies 
of  all  the  different  types  of  items  that  they  pubUshed,  for  his  collection.  Topics  of  the  correspondence  include  publishing 
and  business  plans,  fund-raising  and  alumni  support,  poUtics  and  activities  of  the  National  Interffatemity  Conference, 
fraternity  membership  statistics,  and  restrictive  membership  clauses.  One  of  Howe's  main  concerns  was  the  inq^ortance 
of  developing  active  alumni  members.  In  a 1958  speech,  he  said,  "Alumni  members  are  the  keepers  of  the  tradition, 
preferred  stocldiolders  in  the  enterprise,  the  mark  of  its  acconq>lishment '*  Much  of  his  writings  and  correspondence  speak 
to  this  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  his  correspondence  with  leaders  in  the  fratonity  world,  Howe  was  responsible  for  obtaining  the  personal 
papois  of  some  of  these  individuals  to  augment  his  collection  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  collections  included  the 
Clyde  S.  Johnson  Fraternity  Collection,  1931-70;  Leland  PubUshers  Records,  1933-71;  and  Wilson  B.  Heller  Papers, 
1937-83. 

Clyde  Sanfred  Johnson,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Social  Foundations  at  California  State 
UnivCTsity-Long  Beadi,  was  an  inqxjrtant  siqrportCT  and  dironicler  of  the  American  college  fraternity.  The  author  of  many 
articles  and  pubhcahons  about  the  fraternity  system,  Johnson’s  most  significant  work  in  the  area  was  Fraternities  in  Our 
Colleges,  pubhshed  in  1972.  He  was  an  active  leader  of  his  fraternity.  Phi  Kappa  Epsilon,  and  played  a significant  role 
in  the  NIC  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  as  Research  Editor.'^ 

Johnson's  collection  is  an  extensive  source  of  information  for  research  on  the  debate  over  fi^temity  membership 
selectivity  in  die  1950s  and  1960s.  It  includes  correspondence  and  source  material  on  autonomy,  membership  restrictions, 
and  other  tc^ics  included  in  his  book.  It  also  contains  NIC  Executive  Committee  minutes,  1945-70;  NIC  programs, 
1948-70;  and  a bibhographic  card  file  of  articles  and  books  on  fi^temity  and  college  life. 

Leland  F.  Leland  and  his  wife  Wilma  estabUshed  Leland  PubUshers,  Incorporated,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  in  1933. 
He  was  editor  andpublisha  oi Fraternity  Month  from  1933  to  1971 . Leland  was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  Tau 
Kiqipa  ^silon.  He  served  as  editor  and  manager  of  The  ZEAjE  journal  from  1924  to  1949,  as  weU  as  editor  of  a 50-year 
TKE  history,  manuals,  and  many  other  of  the  fraternity's  pubUcations.  Wilma  Helen  Leland  was  a member  of  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  and  editor  of  its  magazine  To-Dragma}^  The  Leland  PubUshers  records,  which  include  the  papers  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  contain  primarily  source  material  for  pubUshed  and  unpubUshed  articles  for  their  magazine.  The 
collection  is  particularly  useful  for  research  into  fraternity  pubUshing  and  the  history  of  fintemity  traditions. 

WilsmBentcxi  Heller  was  known  as  "Doctor  to  the  Gredcs."  In  1912,  he  started  the  CoUege  Survey  Bureau  to  provide 
annual  con^arisOTis  of  college  fraternities  and  sororities.  The  comparisons  were  based  on  surveys  of  student  views  of  the 
"in^xirtance,  prcxninence,  and  power"  of  individual  chapters  on  each  campus.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Heller  was  a 
Hollywood  press  ag^t,  but  gave  up  that  carea  in  1945  to  devote  full  time  to  his  interest  in  the  fraternity  world.  In  1960, 
he  began  Fraternity  Insider,  which  attained  a monthly  circulation  of  more  than  5,000.*’ 

Heller's  papers  consist  of  correspondence,  notes,  surveys,  and  other  documentation  used  in  conq)iUng  the  annual 
ccmpaiisons.  The  coUection  also  contains  correspondence  and  source  material  for  articles  in  his  newsletter.  His  running 
battle  with  leaders  of  NIC  is  reflected  in  his  correspondence,  as  are  his  long  personal  and  legal  battles  with  Balfour.  He 
was  a prominent  actor  in  the  anti-mcHiopoly  case  against  the  Balfour  Company,  maker  of  fraternity  jewelry.  This  collection 
provides  a unique  view  of  many  aspects  of  the  fraternity  world. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  collections  of  prominent  fraternity  individuals  such  as  the  ones  just  discussed,  the 
University  of  Illinois  Archives,  like  most  college  or  university  archives,  holds  a wealth  of  source  material  on  the  fraternity 
system  in  the  institution's  ofQcial  records  relating  to  students  and  student  affairs,  student  and  alumni  papers  and 
SCT^bodcs,  photographs,  and  student  pubhcaticxis.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Archives  are 
the  papers  of  Thomas  A.  Clark  and  Fred  H.  Turner.  Clark  was  one  of  the  first  Dean  of  Men  in  the  nation  and  a strong 
supports  of  fratonities.  A prolific  write"  and  speaker  on  fraternity  subjects.  Dean  Clark  was  author  of  The  Fraternity  and 
the  College  and  The  Fraternity  and  the  Undergraduate,  as  well  as  numerous  magazine  and  journal  articles.  Turner, 
Clark's  colleague  and  successor  as  Dean  of  Students  at  Illinois,  was  also  a prominent  individual  in  the  fraternity  world.  The 
Clark  and  Tirmer  papers  contain  extensive  material  on  fi^aterrrity  issues  and  are  especially  valuable  sources  for  an 
examination  of  a imiversity  administration's  use  of  the  fraternity  system  for  its  own  purposes.’* 
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Perhaps  the  most  useful  documentation  of  research  into  the  fraternity  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  and 
archives  of  the  organizations  themselves.  However,  there  can  often  be  difficulties  for  researchers  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  records  of  these  private  organizations.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  very  fabric  of  the  groups  to  safeguard  the  secrets  of  their 
rituals  and  traditions.  Often,  unless  a researcher  is  a member  of  frie  fraternity  or  sorority  or  at  the  very  least  part  of  the 
fiat^al  world,  access  to  records  may  be  d^ed.  At  best,  an  outside  researcher  may  see  selected  material.  Even  with  their 
pubhcations,  fraternities  deal  in  the  esoteric  and  exoteric.  Most  of  the  pubhcations  discussed  in  this  article  have  been  of 
an  exoteric  nature.  Esoteric  items  are  meant  for  members  only. 

During  the  initial  discussions  with  Alpha  Tau  Omega  concerning  the  placement  of  their  archives  at  Illinois,  it  was 
decided  that  ATO  would  conduct  a surv^  of  other  fraternities  and  sororities  to  determine  how  they  were  handling  their 
archives.  The  results  of  this  survey  provide  a glimpse  of  the  difficulties  facing  researchers  into  fraternity  history. 

Only  20  social  fraternities  and  sororities,  out  of  a possible  87,  responded  to  the  survey.  Six  of  the  respondents  had 
established  archival  programs  with  either  volunteer  or  paid  archivists  working  either  fiiU  or  part  time.  Two  others  had 
agreanaits  with  universities  to  preserve  at  least  some  of  their  records.  Three  had  most  of  their  records  organized  and  some 
^pe  of  cataloging  done.  Sevai  were  either  doing  or  had  done  indexing  of  their  magazines.  Only  two  gave  any  information 
about  access  to  their  records.  One  had  developed  a pohcy  statement  and  user  forms.  The  other  had  computerized  all  their 
finding  aids  to  assist  with  locating  material.  Both  stated  that  internal  and  external  use  was  by  permission  of  the  archivist 
and  executive  director  or  president. ' ^ 

Despite  some  potential  roadblocks  to  researdi,  it  is  possible  to  have  access  to  the  historical  records  of  some  fraternities 
and  sororities.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Student  Life  and  Culture  Archival  Program  is  to  work  with  these  organizations  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  their  records.  This  work  takes  the  form  of  conununicating  with  the  groups  to  help  them  set  up 
their  own  archives,  providing  for  the  preservation  of  their  records  in  the  University  Archives,  or  advising  th^  on  other 
institutions  where  their  materials  could  be  preserved. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  established  contractual  agreements  with  several  hcmor,  professional,  recognition,  and 
social  fraternities,  including  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
and  the  National  Panhellenic  Conference.  An  agreement  is  being  finalized  with  Sigma  Alpha  Iota.^°  A brief  discussion 
of  the  archives  of  the  National  PanheUenic  Conference  and  Alpha  Tau  Omega  provides  a view  of  the  types  of  records  that 
are  generated  by  an  interfratemity  organization  and  a national  social  fraternity.  The  National  Panhellenic  Ccjnference  was 
fonned  in  1902  as  an  interfiratemity  association  for  women's  fraternities.  As  the  oldest  interfratemity  group,  their  records 
reflect  the  contributions  of  NPC  and  its  member  sororities  to  both  the  fraternity  world  and  higher  education  for  women. 
Records  that  are  available  for  research  in  the  NPC  archives  include:  conference  proceedings,  reports  and  programs; 
chairman's  correspondence  and  bulletins;  city,  alumnae,  and  coUege  files;  committee  records;  Int^atemity  Research 
Advisory  Council  correspondence,  bulletins,  and  annual  reports;  information  manuals;  directories;  rushing  guidelines; 
sorority  handbooks;  NPC  newsletter;  seminar  materials;  and  photographs,  shdes,  and  videotapes.  There  are  no  restrictions 
to  access.  An  NPC  Archives  homepage,  which  includes  some  finding  aids,  is  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web.^' 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  was  the  first  fiatemity  founded  after  the  Civil  War  in  1 865 . It  was  part  of  the  Lexington  (Virginia) 
Triad,  which  also  included  Kappa  Alpha  Order  and  Sigma  Nu.  ATO  is  one  of  the  larger  and  better  known  fraternities  in 
existence;  There  has  bear  a long  relationship  betweai  ATO  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  began 
fliat  relationship  when  he  was  the  first  initiate  on  the  Illinois  campus.  He  was  instrumental  in  locating  the  ATO  national 
headquarters  in  Champaign.^  In  July  1995,  ATO  signed  an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Illinois  to  preserve  their 
archives.  The  agreement  provides  for  fimds  for  a graduate  assistant  to  arrange  and  describe  the  records  and  provide 
reference  assistance. 

The  ATO  archives  will  be  over  300  cubic  feet  when  processing  is  completed.  The  types  of  records  that  will  be 
available  fix  research  in  the  ATO  archives  include  correspondence,  minutes,  reports,  photographs,  pubhcations,  and  other 
documents  from  the  Fraternity  Board  of  Directors/Hi^  Coimcil;  ATO  Foundation  Board  of  Governors  and  Executive 
Director  administrative  staff  and  services,  including  Executive  Director,  Development,  Communications,  Business  and 
Financial  Services,  Chq>te  Services,  Mranber  Services,  Volunteer  Services,  Expansion,  and  Leadershape;  national  officers; 
COTgresses,  conferences,  workshops;  and  collegiate  chapters  and  alumni  groups.  The  Archives  is  working  on  guidelines 
for  the  preservation  of  ATO  electronic  records. 

I 
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The  correspondence  in  various  record  series  throu^out  the  ATO  archives  provides  an  extensive  source  of  research 
material  on  the  development  of  a major  fraternity  from  its  inception.  The  chapter  files  are  especially  rich  sources  of 
historical  information  on  many  fraternity  issues.  Confidential  and  sensitive  material  does  exist  in  the  collection,  so  the 
establishmmt  of  access  guidelines  vrae  ess^tial.  As  a research  institution,  the  University  Archives*  basic  poUcy  has  been 
not  to  take  any  ATO  records  that  would  be  permanently  closed  to  research  use.^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  any  archival  documentation  is  based  on  its  use.  In  the  last  year  and  a half,  a total 
of  ten  researchers  from  other  universities  used  materials  on  fraternity  and  sorority  history  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Archives:  four  for  dissertations,  three  for  history  monogr^idis,  two  for  history  journal  articles,  and  one  for  a video  history. 
Those  research  uses  are  in  addition  to  the  undergraduate,  alumni,  media,  administrative,  and  personal  uses  of  the  collections 
that  occur  on  a regular  basis. 

Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  on  the  historical  role  of  the  fraternity  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  documentation  described  in  this  article  can  provide  some  of  the  source  material  needed  for  that  research.  As  new 
research  topics  emerge,  the  University  of  Illinois  Archives  and  other  academic  archives  are  committed  to  providing  the 
sources  needed  by  scholars  of  the  history  of  higher  education  and  all  of  its  components. 
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How  School  Supervisors  Responded  to  the  Human  Relations  Movement 


Janis  Fine 
Loyola  University 

School  supervision  in  America  has  gone  through  many  transformations.  Supervisory  philosophies,  policies,  and 
practices  have  been  influenced  by  several  major  bodies  of  administrative  thought  originating  outside  of  education.  Often 
these  i(feologies  have  been  products  of  industrial  and  social  science  research.  With  the  advent  of  the  Human  Relations  Era 
and  the  influence  of  industrial  administrators,  and  socio-poUtical  influences,  democratic  approaches  to  supervision  replaced 
scientific  managanent  in  the  schools.  The  beUef  that  improvement  of  instruction  would  be  achieved  through  a democratic 
form  of  leadership  resulted  in  the  human  relations  management  of  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  examine  the  development  of  the  hiunan  relations  model  of  supervision  in 
American  schods  from  1930-1960.  More  specifically,  this  model  be  discussed  as  it  developed  in  response  to  industrial, 

socio-political,  and  educational  forces  of  this  era.  Discussion  will  focus  on  emerging  views  of  hiunan  relations  in 
management  as  they  directly  influenced  supervisory  change  for  education  during  this  period. 

Frtxn  1910-1930,  Frederidc  Taylor's  Scientific  Management  was  widely  adopted  by  American  schools  in  response  to 
the  swelling  school  populations,  the  expanding  educational  services  and  curriculum,  the  educating  of  diverse  student 
populations,  and  a growing  need  for  accountabihty.  Taylor's  system  of  management,  developed  diuing  his  involvement 
in  industrial  unrest  at  Midvale  Steel  in  the  late  1 800s,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  people  will  come  to  reahze  wfrat 
is  best  for  them  economically  and  act  accordingly  to  maximize  their  economic  benefits. 

Taylor's  ideas  about  efficiency  and  reorganization  were  pubUshed  in  his  famous  work  The  Principles  of  Scientific 
Management  \a  1911.  His  new  system  of  management  was  scientific  in  nature  and  included  scientific  design  of  each  task, 
scientific  selection  of  workers,  rewards  for  productivity,  and  division  of  labor  and  responsibility. 

The  principles  of  scientific  managanait  had  a profound  effect  on  the  supervision  of  schools  from  1910-1930.  Schools 
were  not  simply  viewed  as  educational  institutions,  but  as  industrial  plants  i^ere  pupils  represented  the  raw  products  to 
be  processed,  teachers  were  the  workers,  and  school  administrators  served  as  the  industrial  managers  who  monitored  the 
flow  of  the  educational  assembly  line. 

Beginning  in  the  1930s,  industrial  practice  again  shaped  educational  administrative  thought.  Following  the 
suggestions  of  social  scientists,  industrial  administrators  and  engineers  recognized  the  human  element  in  production.  The 
problems  of  business  were  not  merely  scientific,  but  also  human. 

As  r^resented  by  F.W.  Taylor  and  his  followers  in  the  scientific  management  movement,  managerial  thinking  began 
with  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  orthodox  economic  theory;  man  is  a rational  animal  concerned  with  maximizing  his 
economic  gains.  If  the  assumption  were  that  man's  goal  in  the  factory  was  to  make  money,  then  it  naturally  followed  that 
he  could  be  motivated  to  earn  more  if  he  were  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  he  produced. 

Yet,  as  early  as  1921,  D.H.  Roberston,  noted  British  economist,  stated  his  case  against  the  economic  motivational 
assunptions  of  scientific  management  when  he  stated  that  a "high  wage  will  not  ehcit  effective  work  from  those  who  feel 
themselves  outcasts  and  slaves,  nor  a low  wage  preclude  it  from  those  who  feel  themselves  an  integral  part  of  a community 
of  free  men"  (Robertson  1921). 

Mary  Parker  FoUett,  a lecturer  on  management  in  the  United  States  and  England,  wrote  many  theoretical  studies  that 
ccHithbuted  to  industrial  administrative  thought  both  here  and  abroad.  In  a final  lecture  in  a series  deUvered  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  in  1932,  she  advocated  for  workers  and  managers  sharing  in  joint  control  on  the  grounds  that  all 
eluents  of  the  factory  had  to  be  considered. 

Enqrirical  endorsem^t  for  the  idea  that  organizational  effectiv^ess  impacted  on  the  social  and  psychological  climate 
in  industry  was  presorted  by  Elton  Mayo  and  Fritz  Roethlisberger,  members  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
in  their  publication  of  the  famous  Hawthorne  studies  in  1930  (Mayo  1930).  While  the  original  intent  of  the  studies  was 
to  explore  the  effects  of  illumination,  temperature,  and  other  physical  variables  on  worker  productivity  at  the  Western 
Electric  Plant  in  Chicago,  the  interplay  between  economic  and  social  fimctions  of  industrial  groups  became  the  central 
subject  of  the  Western  Electric  research.  It  became  evident  to  the  researchers  that  while  the  test  group  of  workers  was 
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performing  its  eoHicmc,  or  technological,  function,  the  activities  of  the  group  were  also  being  modified  by  the  group  so 
as  to  heighten  the  social  solidarity  of  the  group  within  itself,  and  also  to  stabilize  its  relations  with  other  groups.  Mayo 
and  Roethlisberger  examined  social  relations  of  the  workers  with  variations  of  working  speed.  Their  findings,  pubhshed 
mihs  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Toxicology  in  an  article  entitled,  "The  Effects  of  Social  Environment",  reported 
that  it  was  the  organization  of  human  relations,  rather  than  the  organization  of  technics,  which  accompanied  spurts  of 
productivity  in  these  cases.  Th^  argued  that  this  Ulustrates  the  fiitihty  of  attending  exclusively  to  the  economic  motivation 
of  workers  or  to  their  physical  conditions  of  work.  No  group  of  workers,  they  contended,  can  be  expected  to  remain 
satisfied,  or  to  cooperate  effectively  unless  their  social  organization  and  sentiments  are  also  protected  (Henderson  et  al 
1936). 

Kurt  Lewin,  internationally  known  researcher  in  ejqierimental  psychology,  along  with  his  associates  at  the  University 
of  Iowa's  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  conducted  a series  of  experiments  in  1938  to  examine  how  leadership  skilk 
shaped  group  behavior.  The  researchers  considered  how  three  types  of  leadership  styles  enacted  by  adults  (autocratic, 
laissez-faire,  and  democratic)  would  affect  the  behavior  of  children  in  an  afier-school  program.  The  results  indicated  that 
vdule  the  children  in  the  autocratic  and  laissez-faire  environments  were  discontent,  aggressive,  and  lacking  initiative,  the 
diildren  in  the  democratic  environments  were  independent,  less  hostile,  and  more  original  in  thought.  Pubhcation  of  these 
findings  gave  impetus  to  social  psychology's  interest  in  democracy  in  administration  (Lewin  et  al.  1939). 

While  the  human  relations  approach  originated  in  industrial  and  social  science  research,  democratic  administration 
in  the  sdiools  was  first  championed  by  educational  reformers  who  stressed  democratic  rights  and  individual  welfare.  One 
of  the  eariiest  of  these  reformers  was  Jdm  Dewey,  vdio  argued  in  Democracy  and  Education  against  the  rise  of  Scientific 
Management's  preoccupation  with  efficiency.  Dewey  disputed  Taylor's  efficiency  in  the  schools,  saying  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  school  beccmie  "an  instrument  of  perpetuating  unchanged  the  existing  industrial  order  of  society, 
instead  of  operating  as  a means  of  transformation"  (Dewey  1916,  316).  Scientific  Management's  preoccupation  with 
efficiency  did  little  to  advance  wbat  he  itotified  as  a "well-balanced  social  interest"  and  was  thus  in  conflict  with  the  proper 
purposes  of  education. 

In  addition  to  Dewey,  there  were  numerous  other  advocates  for  democratic  leadership  among  the  educational 
professoriate  from  1930-1960,  among  them  AVilliam  Russell  and  Jesse  Newlon  of  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  University 
of  Chicago's  Wilham  Burton  and  Stanford’s  Jesse  Sears.  Democratic  values  were  also  greatly  advanced  by  social 
reconstructionists  such  as  Wilham  Kilpatrick,  Harold  Rugg,  and  George  S.  Counts  as  well  as  Archibald  Anderson  and 
Wilham  O.  Stanley  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1934  George  S.  Counts,  in  Social  Foundations  of  Education , caUed 
the  ideal  of  democracy  "the  highest  and  most  characteristic  ethical  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  American  people." 

In  1929,  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction  was  created  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Originally  organized  in  192 1 under  the  name  National  Conference  on  Educational  Method,  this 
new  departmait  already  had  bdiind  it  eight  years  of  achievement:  its  magazine.  The  Journal  of  Educational  Method,  two 
yearbodffl;  and  an  active  membership  of  about  one  thousand,  with  members  in  every  state  belonging  to  state,  county,  and 
city  educational  offices. 

The  Dq)artment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  saw  as  their  first  task  the  need  to  address  the  functions  and  techniques 
of  school  supervisors.  In  an  address  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  newly  formed  department,  James  F.  Hosic,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  called  for  the  members  to  "exemplify  the  modem  conception  of 
cooperation."  He  suggested  that  direction  and  leadership,  being  the  two  aspects  of  supervision,  must  be  kept  in  balance. 
Hosic  remarked  that  school  supervision  had  for  a long  time  been  "purely  individual."  He  maintainpH  that  now,  with  the 
growth  of  interest  in  social  psychology  and  its  apphcation  to  education,  the  concept  of  group  development  had  takpn  root. 
As  a result,  Hosic  eschewed  the  rehance  on  only  Scientific  Management  tenets  for  supervision  in  the  schools. 

Beginning  in  1930  leaders  in  school  supervision  began  a movement  away  fi^om  supervisor  as  scientist  to  supervisor 
as  educational  leader  (Brim  1930).  In  contrast  with  the  authoritative  type  of  supervision,  supervision  through  educational 
leadership  attempted  to  improve  conditions  by  enlisting  the  teachers  in  some  large  constructive  program  of  school 
inpxjvement.  Problems  were  presented  to  teachers  in  a constructive,  rather  than  corrective  way.  This  program  of  study 
supported  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  industry  was  seeing  as  vital  for  effective  progress.  It  removed  supervisor  and 
teacher  fi-om  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior,  master  and  novice,  or  director  and  worker.  As  reported  in  The 
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Educational  Method,  it  assumed  that  "the  teacher  has  intelligence  and  that  she  is  able  to  think  constructively."  It  also 
presumed  that  "supervisor  and  teacher  will  as  equals  think  together  constructively  upon  problems  of  basic  importance  to 
the  schools"  (Brim  1930, 133). 

The  supervisor,  as  professional  leader,  now  had  the  duty  to  help  his  teachers  grow  professionally.  Again,  rejecting 
the  dogma  of  scimtific  managemoit,  and  in  support  of  democratic  and  cooperative  supervision  and  individual  growth,  the 
duty  of  the  prinopal  was  to  surround  the  teacher  with  such  an  atmosphere  as  will  encourage  her  to  think  her  own  thoughts 
and  to  express  them  frankly  (McMurry  1930  ). 

Democratic  and  coqierative  supervisicHi  had  become  common  terms  with  a fairly  consistent  meaning.  They  signified 
a spirit  of  equality,  friend^  attitude,  mutual  respect  and  ccmfidaice,  working  together,  and  growing  together  through  shared 
responsibility.  This  model  of  sdiool  supavision  held  that  since  growth  came  through  activity  and  responsibility,  the  teacher 
had  a right  to  share  in  the  directicm  of  the  educational  program.  Since  she  was  a member  of  the  staff,  she  had  a ri^t  to 
share  in  deliberation  on  aims  and  policies.  Since  she  had  knowledge  and  understanding  from  her  contacts  with  children 
that  others  did  not  possess,  she  must  be  partly  involved  in  the  decision  making  for  the  program  to  be  effective,. 

As  early  as  1923,  in  The  Principal  and  His  School,  Elwood  P.  Cubberly  had  relented  somewhat  from  the  autocratic 
model  of  administration,  yet  only  in  the  area  of  supervision  of  instruction.  He  posited  that  though  the  supervisor  was  to 
formulate  the  program,  organize  the  work,  direct  the  activity,  and  make  the  decisions,  "in  supervisor-teacher  relations  in 
the  classroom,  the  principal  should  allow  great  fi'eedom  and  independence  of  judgment"  (Cubberly  1923, 434).  He  allowed 
that  thou^  the  principal  must  still  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  school,  in  matters  of  supervision  of  instruction,  he  must 
change  from  an  inspector  to  an  education  leader. 

The  function  of  the  supervisor  as  one  who  improves  instruction  through  the  recognition  of  effective  content  and 
methods  and  elimination  of  ineffective  material  and  practice  had  been  discussed  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Natimal  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  in  February  of  1 928.  Further  agreed  upon  at  that  meeting 
was  that  principals  generally  do  not  recognize  good  or  poor  teaching  wiien  they  see  it  (Helble  1 929, 38).  It  was  clear  that 
the  siqravisOT  of  instruction  needed  assistance  in  effective  supervision.  Recognizing  that  teachers  resent  supervision,  one 
member  of  NASSP  warned  members  that  autocracy  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  supervision 
(Helble  1929,  39).  A conference  devoted  to  "Appraisal  of  Supervision"  was  held  at  the  American  Education  Research 
Association  Meeting  in  Cleveland,  February,  1929.  Discussed  were  the  two  extreme  philosophies  of  supervision:  the 
philosophy  of  efficiency  and  the  philosophy  of  growth.  The  philosophy  of  growth  was  hailed  as  appropriate  for  education. 
The  educational  process  should  be  thought  of  as  a cooperative  enterprise,  with  no  domination  of  one  agent  by  another 
(Courtis  1929).  Finding  agreement  with  the  beliefs  of  democratic  administration  and  the  human  relations  movement, 
democratic  supervision  was  heralded  as  "the  attainment  of  a state  of  integration  which  would  make  of  the  school  system 
as  a whole  a social  personality. ...  An  ^praisal  of  supervision  which  does  not  appraise  the  behavior  of  the  supervised 
agmt  in  terms  of  his  interests,  satisfactions,  and  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  omits  an  essential  detail"  (Courtis  1929, 
274). 

In  1932,  Frank  Pienepont  Graves  prefaced  his  \xxkAdministration  of  American  Education  with  the  thought  that  new 
works  cm  educational  administration  were  despCTately  needed  due  to  the  feverish  pace  of  changes  in  the  field  (Graves  1932, 
vii).  In  addressing  the  dianged  attitude  away  fiom  that  of  scientific  management,  he  prc^osed  that  the  supervisor's  attitude 
toward  the  teacher  should  be  that  of  an  adviser  and  fiiend,  rather  than  a dictator  and  autocrat.  Quahties  for  the  job  of 
supervisor  should  include  a vital  need  for  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  optimism.  Graves  stated  that  in  order  to  produce  the 
necessary  cooperation  among  groups,  supervisors  should  be  imbued  with  friendliness,  kindness,  and  sympathy  (Graves 
1932,  365). 

This  ccmcept  of  changed  ideology  in  supervision  was  advocated  in  1935  by  Will  French,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Long  Beach,  California.  He  offered  that  those  wfro  are  to  lead  in  planning,  administering,  and  supervising  in  teaching 
must  be  saturated  with  a social  philosophy  which  sees  in  democracy  the  means  for  providing  a proportional  opportunity 
for  everyone  in  all  aspects  of  living.  According  to  French,  "Leadership  in  education  will  mean  not  only  exceptional  skill 
in  the  processes  of  educating  but  real  insight  into  the  social  program  underlying  that  effort"  (French  1935, 5). 

Suiqxxt  for  the  thecny  and  practice  of  sdiool  supervision  based  cm  human  relations  and  democratic  ideology  continued 
to  flood  the  educational  literature  throughout  the  1930s  and  1940s.  "Snoopervision  or  Supervision"  discussed  the 
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ccHitinuum  of  supovisioQ  practices  ranging  from  the  snooper  and  ignoramus  to  the  cheer  dispenser  and  grapevine  coimter 
(Friedman  1946).  "Gianging  Concepts  of  School  Supervision"  deliberated  the  various  types  of  supervision  with  emphasis 
upon  the  coopa^ative-d^OCTatic  st)ie.  The  coqierative-danocratic  fimn  of  supervision  was  advocated  in  three  mid- 1940's 
publications  of  The  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association: 
"Group  Planning  in  Education"  (1945),  "Leadership  Through  Supervision"  (1946),  and  "Group  Processes  in  Supervision" 
(1948)  (Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development). 

How  did  school  supervisors  apply  the  tenets  of  human  relations  and  democratic  administration  to  their  supervisory 
practices?  Pohcy  and  practices  were  designed  to  model  the  underlying  assumptions  of  these  ideologies.  In  addition,  methods 
for  examining  the  jd)  pofcwmance  of  administrators  and  supervisors  were  developed  vsfrich  analyzed  skills  and  behaviors 
diaracteristic  of  human  relations  behefr.  A number  of  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  traits  and  qualities  which  would 
be  praequisite  to  success  based  on  these  behefs.  Summarizing  124  studies,  Ralph  Stodgill  concluded  that  leadership  was 
a product  of  cooperation  with  other  members  of  a group  (1948, 66). 

The  next  year,  1949,  articles  on  social  engineering  for  educational  change  appeared  in  Progressive  Education.  David 
Jenkins  outlined  a method  for  educators  to  apply  to  the  problems  in  education.  Because  teachers  and  principals  were 
working  cooperatively  in  groups,  Jenkins  held  that  as  they  attempted  to  do  something  constructive  about  a problem,  they 
woe,  in  effect,  social  aigineers  (Jenkins  1949).  He  advocated  Kurt  Lewin's  1947  Force  Field  Analysis  Theory  for  analysis 
of  the  changes  to  take  place.  The  cooperation  of  the  "social  engineers"  in  the  schools  would,  through  this  process,  effect 
efficient  change  through  the  controlled  plaiming  and  arranging  of  events  and  procedures. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Progressive  Education,  Keimeth  Beime  raised  the  ethical  problems  that  existed  if  school 
administrators  were  to  see  themselves  as  social  engineers.  He  considered  wfrether  dehberately  planned  social  change,  or 
social  engineering,  which  proscribed  the  manipulation  of  persons  by  other  persons,  could  be  reconciled  with  democratic 
values.  He  concluded  that  there  was  no  inherent  contradiction  between  a democratic  ideology  and  the  training  of  persons 
and  groups  committed  to  and  skilled  in  the  stimulation  and  development  of  planned  change  in  social  patterns  and  in  human 
relationships.  He  warned,  however,  that,  "Educators  or  other  change  agents  must  be  trained  in  ways  of  stimulating  and 
guiding  change  \^blch  incorporate  the  democratic  norms  as  basic  elements  of  their  operating  methodology"  (Benne  1949 
204). 

Based  upon  research  and  feedback  from  the  field,  administratcas  develqied  jqjproaches  for  school  supervisors  to  effect 
successful  coopCTative  and  democratic  leadership.  Katz  used  studies  to  formulate  a three-skill  approach  to  administration. 
The  three  skills  were  technical,  human,  and  conceptual.  Human  skill  was  defined  as  "the  executive's  ability  as  a group 
member  to  build  cooperative  effort  within  the  team  he  leads"  (Katz  1955, 34).  Conceptual  skill  was  seen  as  the  ability  to 
see  the  enterprise  as  a whole,  recognizing  how  changes  in  any  one  part  affect  all  the  others.  Recognizing  these  relationships, 
the  administrator  would  be  able  to  act  in  a way  vdiich  advanced  the  overall  welfare  of  the  total  organization.  The  supervisor 
who  would  develop  these  skills  would  be  one  ^^fio  was  skillful  in  understanding  others'  words  and  behaviors  because  he 
accqjted  viewpoints,  perceptions,  and  beliefs  which  differed  from  his  own.  In  addition,  he  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
approval  and  security  for  all  in  his  organization  (Katz  1955). 

A variety  of  studies  validated  the  emerging  practices  of  school  administrators  as  being  more  concerned  with  human 
relati<xis  than  the  mere  technical  aspects  of  administration.  Ovsview,  for  example,  found  that  of  97  practices  deemed  "most 
promising"  by  superintendents,  only  9 were  connected  with  technical  classification,  the  other  88  being  concerned  with 
relations  with  the  staff,  the  public,  and  the  board  of  education  (Ovsview  1953). 

The  emerging  concept  of  the  human  relations  approach  to  education  was  fiuther  developed  largely  through  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  Davies,  coordinator  of  the  (Operative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  (CPEA).  This  was  a 
nationwide  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  school  administration,  enacted  under  a grant  from  the  Kellogg  foundation  and 
administered  through  eight  universities.  Promoted  by  Davies,  this  concept  had  three  elements;  the  administrator's  job,  the 
man  he  is,  and  the  local  setting  in  whidi  he  functions.  Davies  described  Ae  job  as  the  tasks  and  responsibihties.  TTie  man 
brings  certain  edacities  of  bod^,  mind,  ^notion,  and  spirit.  The  social  setting  encompasses  the  pressures  and  compulsions 
of  society  (Rice  1950).  In  summarizing  several  case  studies  of  school  administrators  using  human  relations,  Wynn  wrote, 

" The  foregoing  accounts  illustrate  the  single  truth  that  good  human  relations  are  appUed  good  will.  The  humanistic  spirit, 
lucidly  expressed  in  the  Golden  Rule,  thus  becomes  die  basic  test  of  human  relations  in  school  administration  as  in  life 
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itself*  (Wynn  1954 ). 

Througjiout  the  1950s,  schcx)l  administrators  believed  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  skills  necessary  for  successful  human 
relaticois  and  democratic  leadership,  they  must  understand  the  content  of  human  relations  as  it  related  to  the  job.  Desired 
areas  to  be  developed  were  motivation,  communication,  morale  building,  group  decision-making,  and  leadership. 
Participatory  techniques  such  as  role  play,  buzz  sessions,  the  Quaker  Meeting  widi  no  chairman,  unanimous  decision 
making,  and  no  recognition  of  status  were  employed  in  school  supervision. 

Burton  and  BmedoiCT’s  text  for  school  administrators.  Supervision  : A Social  Process^  originally  published  in  1938, 
with  reprints  in  1947  and  1955,  advanced  the  notion  of  participatory  supervision.  The  first  edition  advocated  replacing 
the  traditional  supCTvision  practice  of  imposition  of  training  and  guidance  on  teachers  with  the  view  that  supervision  was 
a coq)erative  enterprise  in  which  all  persons  concerned  with  child  growth  and  development  work  together  to  improve  the 
siting  for  learning.  The  1947  editicm  elaborated  the  principles  further.  The  1955  edition  contained  a summary  discussion 
of  social  process  in  general  and  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  process  as  carried  on  in  small  groups.  Using  extensive 
and  detailed  consultation  with  practitioners  in  the  field.  Burton  and  Brueckner  gathered  information  jfrom  dozens  of 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  fi’om  around  the  country  about  the  social  processes  they  employed  in  school 
siqDervisicMi  ovct  the  previous  decade.  In  response  to  their  findings.  Burton  and  Brueckner  declared  that  all  people  in  school 
supervision  should  embrace  the  human  relations  approach  (Burton  and  Brueckner  1955,  vi). 

The  pCTiod  1930-1960  witnessed  a turning  away  from  the  tenets  of  Scientific  Management  in  school  supervision  to 
thought  influenced  by  industrial  human  relations  and  social  ideals  of  democratic  administration.  However,  it  was  only  one 
more  in  a series  of  CTas  in  educational  administration  influenced  by  administrative  thought  originating  outside  of  education. 
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Schools  Behind  Barbed  Wire 


Karen  L.  Riley 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

'ljunday,  December  7, 1941,  for  most  Americans,  began  like  any  other-breakfast  with  family,  rehgious  services, 
and  perhaps  an  afternoon  of  visiting  friends  and  relatives.  The  events  of  that  fateful  day  still  register  a vivid 
imprint  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  the  profound  words  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  next 
■ d^,  as  his  message  before  a joint  session  of  Congress  filled  the  radio  airwaves.  With  gravity,  he  said;  "yesterday, 

Decemb^  7, 1941— a date  whidi  will  live  in  infamy— the  United  States  of  America  was  suddenly  and  dehberately  attacked 
by  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  Empire  of  Japan."  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying,  "as  Commander  and  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  I have  directed  that  all  measures  be  taken  for  our  defense"  {House  Documents  1941,  No.  453).  These  dark 
words  not  only  laid  the  groimdwork  for  constitutional  challenges  over  the  evacuation  and  relocation  of  J^anese  families 
frmnthe  west  coast,  but  also  set  in  motion  a series  of  events  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  loss  of  freedom  for  scores  of 
Amoican  sdiool-aged  children  (Goman,  Itahan,  and  J^anese),  as  th^  followed  their  parents  into  internment  (Fukei  1976, 
113). 

The  fires  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  still  burning  when  Roosevelt  issued  a chain  of  proclamations— 2525,  2526,  and 
2527— aimed  at  the  immediate  ^prehension  and  arrest  of  German,  Itahan,  and  Japanese  foreign  nationals  {House 
Documents,  1941).  All  three  proclamations  noted  that  after  a formal  declaration  of  war,  ’’all  natives,  citizens,  denizens, 
or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation  or  government,  being  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall  be  within  the 
United  States  and  not  actually  naturalized,  shall  be  hable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured,  and  removed  as  ahen 
enemies"  {Code  of  Federal  Regulations  1943, 213-219). 

From  coast  to  coast,  FBI  agents  were  poised  to  immediately  apprehend  hundreds  of  German,  Itahan,  and  Japanese 
nationals  wiio,  up  until  then,  had  been  working  and  raising  famihes  in  towns  and  cities  all  across  the  nation.  Despite  the 
natural  affinity  many  of  these  foreign  nationals  felt  for  their  mother  country,  a great  number  of  those  arrested  were  the 
parraits  of  American  citizens  and  beheved  that  while  they  as  foreign  nationals  might  be  affected  because  of  the  bombing, 
their  children  who  were  American  citizens  would  remain  unmolested. 

The  story  of  internment  camps  in  the  United  States  during  World  War  II  has  received  httle  notice.  To  date,  most  of 
the  attention  has  been  focused  on  America's  evacuation  and  relocation  program  which  involved  some  120,000  Japanese 
and  Japanese  Americans  on  the  west  coast.  Moreover,  even  the  term  "internment"  is  often  confused  with  "relocation"  in 
popular  and  scholarly  works  so  that  the  reading  pubhc  has  come  to  believe  that  they  are  one  in  the  same.  However,  the 
intonment  program  practiced  in  the  United  States  was  not  at  all  connected  to  the  relocation  program;  it  is  the  former  which 
provides  the  backdrop  for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  which  is  an  overview  of  Crystal  City’s  internment  camp  and  its  three 
school  systems  during  World  War  II— American,  German,  and  Japanese. 

The  subject  of  intaned  American  and  Latin  American  school  children,  however,  must  be  examined  within  the  context 
of  America's  social  and  pohtical  climate  in  the  late  1930s,  and  how  this  miheu  influenced  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
In  addition,  pre-wartime  schooling  in  America , which  emphasized  patriotism,  is  worthy  of  a penetrating  study.  After  all, 
many  students  participated  in  scores  of  victory  drives  in  school  and  at  home— from  victory  gardens  to  victory  bonds.  More 
than  one  pubhc  school  student  rolled  tin  foil  in  order  to  help  the  war  effort.  Like  their  ’’middle  America"  cousins,  German 
and  Japanese  American  students  joined  in  with  salutes  and  songs  to  the  United  States  in  their  classrooms.  Hence,  their 
schooling  and  home  experiences  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  perplexing  government  program  of  internment  that 
involved  entire  famihes.  Crystal  City’s  interned  children  sang  patriotic  songs  and  learned  about  .American  hberties,  all 
within  view  of  watehtowers  and  armed  guards. 

America's  internment  program,  develc^)ed  prior  to  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  formulaic;  first,  surveillance  and 
arrest;  seccmd,  jail  or  other  detentirai  facihty;  third,  hearing  before  a civihan  hearing  board;  fourth,  internment,  if  ordered, 
then  shipped  under  guard  to  one  of  ten  main  internment  camps  (Jacobs,  Kamasato,  Lunz,  Strassburger,  1995).  The 
intonmrat  camps  were  operated  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  or  INS,  under  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Relocation  program,  howeva*,  belonged  to  the  Dqjartment  of  the  Interior  and  was  administered  by  the  War  Relegation 
Authority.  Its  primaiy  responsibihty  was  to  remove  more  than  100,000  Japanese  and  Japanese  Americans,  as  a result  of 
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Presidential  proclamation  9066,  from  "sensitive  military  zones,"  and  to  relocate  them  in  areas  which  were  not  considered 
to  be  of  military  value  (James  1987, 3). 

Unlike  relocation,  internment  involved  the  surveillance  and  arrest  of  not  only  Japanese  nationals,  but  also  German  and 
Itahan  nationals  \^^lo  were  chared  as  subversives  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Since  1 939,  a number  of  German 
nationals  had  been  imder  surveiUance  by  the  FBI,  which  was  successful  in  breaking  up  several  well-oiled  spy  rings  here 
and  in  South  America  (Weyl  1951,  153).  German  espionage  and  sabotage  were  great  concerns  of  Justice  Department 
officials  charged  with  the  protection  of  sensitive  information  and  war  production  plants  (Hoover  1943, 397).  Japanese 
nationals,  too,  were  watched,  more  for  pro-Japanese  propaganda  than  for  actual  sabotage.  In  addition,  Latin  American 
governments,  especially  Peru,  deported  German  and  Japanese  nationals  to  the  United  States  as  security  threats  and 
subversives  who  might  allow  the  Axis  powas  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  western  hemisphere  (Gardiner  nd,  142).  Once  here, 
the  IMted  States  interned  than  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  b^ond.  Both  Latin  American  Germans  and  Japanese,  along 
with  their  American  counterparts,  were  divided  up  among  various  internment  camps  in  the  United  States.  Famihes  of 
internees  fkxd  extreme  hardship  and  were  therefore  permitted  to  apply  for  voluntary  internment.  They  eventually  ended 
up  in  one  of  two  Department  of  Justice  family  camps  where  they  were  reunited  with  the  arrested  family  member.  Both 
family  internment  camps  were  located  in  Texas-Crystal  City  in  the  south  central  regirai,  and  Seagoville  on  the  outskirts 
of  Dallas. 

The  voluntary  intomnent  program  involved  whole  famihes.  Howeva",  it  was  not  instituted  simply  because  government 
ofl&dals  felt  nespcmsible  for  the  internees’  famihes  who  faced  difficulties  at  home.  Rather,  it  developed  as  an  effort  to  secure 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  American  families  interned  in  hostile  foreign  lands.  The  Department  of  State  urged  the  Justice 
Depaitiuent  to  establish  a model  program  of  family  intemmoit  in  cxda  to  insure  against  the  separation  of  American  famihes 
overseas.  According  to  one  State  Department  official,  ”the  Special  Division  operated  on  the  theory  that  the  Jqjanese 
govonment  kept  a score  card  of  sorts  and  meted  out  reprisals  for  deemed  injustices  to  Japanese  nationals"  (Corbett  1 987, 
32).  Hence,  a family  internment  camp  in  Crystal  City,  Texas,  was  estabhshed,  corrqrlete  with  schools  for  the  citizen 
children  of  interned  German,  Itahan,  and  J^anese  enenty  ahens,  and,  later  on,  German  and  Japanese  children  from  Latin 
America. 

The  small  dusty  town  of  Crystal  City,  Texas,  hes  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwest  of  San 
AnttHuo  and  was  named  for  the  clear  cold  underground  springs  which  gave  rise  to  the  growth  there  of  wintertime  farming 
The  pristine  watas  which  surround  the  town  behe  both  its  appearance  and  its  history.  Crystal  City,  not  unlike  many  south 
central  Texas  towns,  retains  a certain  timeless  frontier  quahty.  For  all  of  its  "remoteness,"  the  town  was  the  site  of  two 
important  historical  events,  both  of  which  have  made  an  impact  upon  the  "pohtics"  of  American  civil  liberties.  The  enemy 
ahen  interment  program  of  World  War  II  was  one  such  event. 

Crystal  City’s  internment  canp  was  a paradox  On  care  hand,  students  emolled  in  the  American  school  system— eitha 
Fedaal  Grammar  or  Hi^  School— studied  democracy  and  the  American  way  of  life,  while  students  registered  in  either  the 
German  or  Japanese  school  learned  the  standard  curriculum  taught  in  Germany  and  Japan.  In  addition,  both  Federal 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  followed  recommendations  issued  by  the  "Evaluative  Criteria"  Committee  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  wliich  studied  over  a seven-year  poiod  the  elements  of  an  effective  school  {Standards  and  Activities  Bulletin).  On 
the  other  hand,  their  lessons  on  democracy  were  taught  within  the  barbed-wrire,  watchtower-ringed  compoimd  of  Crystal 
City’s  intemmoit  camp,  which  seemed  to  present  the  ultimate  irony.  Not  only  did  internment  camp  students  in  the  Federal 
schools  learn  about  democracy  in  their  classrooms,  their  parents  were  required  to  "vote"  for  representatives  from  their 
respective  conqxiunds  {Instruction  No.  58).  Thus,  the  so-caUed  enemies  of  the  State,  and  their  children^  practiced  elements 
of  democracy  in  what  was  a most  im-democratic  place. 

Justice  Department  officials  adqited  a "donocracy  program,"  which  required  camp  administrators  to  organize  elections 
for  self-government  from  internee  ranks.  In  the  Crystal  City  internment  camp,  both  the  German  and  Japanese  sections 
voted  for  council  members  and  a spokesperson,  all  of  whom  represented  the  interests  of  their  respective  sections.  These 
exercises  in  democracy  were  not  missed  on  the  children  who  no  doubt  observed  their  parents’  participation  in  such 
endeavors.  Mcffeover,  for  those  children  who  attended  either  the  Texas  accredited  Federal  Elementary  or  High  School, 
communal  democratic  politics  probably  reinforced  their  lessons  on  American  government  and  democracy  which  were 
elements  of  the  Texas  Education  Commission’s  accredited  curriculum. 
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The  canq)  received  its  first  families  on  December  12, 1942.  Crystal  City's  first  internees  were  1 15  Germans  which, 
after  the  arrival  three  days  later  of  an  additional  15  family  members,  made  up  a total  of  35  families  (Historical  Narrative 
of  Crystal  City,  6).  The  intomnmt  carrq)  at  Crystal  City  was  originally  designed  to  only  detain  Japanese  nationals  and  their 
families.  Howeva:,  by  the  time  it  cq)ened,  that  idea  had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a mixed  nationality  group  (Ibid).  When 
Crystal  City's  internment  camp  received  its  first  internee  families,  plans  for  schooling  were  already  in  place.  The  earliest 
document  whidi  discusses  the  proposed  personnel  strength  for  the  camp  was  dated  January  6, 1942,  less  than  one  month 
after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  HarbOT.  It  lists  some  79  authorized  employees— including  a German/Spanish  interpreter—and 
its  assessed  needs  as  144  total  (U.S.  INS  to  Officer  in  Charge,  Crystal  City  6 January  1942).  Out  of  that  total,  the  education 
departmait  required  19  positions,  including  a superintendent,  2 principals,  and  16  teachers.  Robert  Clyde  (Cy)  Tate  was 
hired  in  April  of  1942,  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  reported  directly  to  J.L.  O'Rourke,  Officer  in  Charge. 

The  first  objective  of  both  the  Supovisor  of  Education  and  the  Officer  in  Charge  was  to  establish  school  policy.  The 
goieral  belief  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Savice  officials  was  that  a good  many  of  the  enemy  aliens  interned  in  this 
carrq)  would  eitha  voluntarily  return  to  their  homeland  or  perh^s  be  dqxjrted.  Therefore,  a "native  language  school  system 
was  approved  for  each  group.  Internees  served  as  teachers,  and  pedagogical  procedures  and  organization  were  vested  in 
them,  subject  to  the  Administration's  approval  and  sanction  of  subject  matter"  (Historical  Narrative  nd,  25).  In  order  to 
constmct  the  history  of  both  the  German  and  Japanese  schools,  the  author  interviewed  dozens  of  former  students.  Their 
oral  histcffies  are  the  source  of  rich  classroom  stories  such  as  the  Japanese  custom  of  bowing  to  one's  teacher,  or  the  gruff 
sounding  German  language  which  penetrated  the  air  and  caused  more  than  one  American  toy  to  sit  up  straight. 

Otto  Strassburger  was  13  years  old  \^4xen  his  father  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  in  1943.  Otto  recalled  that  after  months 
of  separation,  he  and  his  family  traveled  to  Crystal  City  to  be  reunited  with  his  father.  At  his  father's  insistence,  Otto 
enrolled  immediately  in  the  German  school.  However,  he  was  unhappy  over  the  prospect  because  he  did  not  speak  German. 
When  asked  vdiy  his  father  insisted  that  he  attend  Goman  school,  Otto  replied,  "I  think  he  felt  that  since  everyone  else  was, 
practically  all  the  Germans  I believe  at  that  time  went  there  whether  they  were  planning  to  stay  in  the  United  States  or  had 
plans  to  go  to  back  to  Germany."  Otto  went  on  to  say  about  his  experience  in  German  school  that  he  "hated  it  in  the 
beginning  because  I was  a pretty  big  guy  for  an  eighth  grader  and  I was  stuck  first  in  the  normal  class  I should  have  been 
in,  I couldn't  hade  it  and  they  put  me  in  the  seventh,  the  sixth  all  the  way  down  to  the  fifth. . . but  I was  a big  hulk,  this  big 
guy  in  a class  with  little  children"  (Strassburger,  1995). 

Art  Jacobs,  like  Otto,  oirolled  in  German  school.  Art  recalled  that  the  decision  to  attend  the  German  school  was 
probably  his  falho^s  because  in  his  words,  his  falher  "had  decided  that  we  were  going  back  to  Germany  and  figured  his  boys 
bdterleam  the  language  if  thty  were  going  over  there."  Art's  first  impression  of  his  first  few  days  in  school  were  negative. 
"My  teacher  was,  I hate  to  sty  this,  but  I would  classify  him  as  a Nazi.  He  may  not  have  been,"  Art  said,  as  ffiough 
contorqjlating  what  he  had  just  stated.  His  German  teacher  may  very  well  have  seemed  to  this  eleven  year  old  the  epitome 
of  what  an  impressionable  young  boy  would  deduce  to  be  a Nazi.  After  all.  Art  had  attended  large  public  schools  in 
Ridgewood,  New  York,  prior  to  his  fathoms  internment,  and  was,  therefore,  used  to  an  American  style  of  education  complete 
with  the  marmerisms  and  customs  of  Amaican  teachers  and  classrooms.  This  was  to  sty,  teachers  who  spoke  English  and 
conducted  class  with  a certain  famiharity.  These  were  the  practices  Art  Jacobs  found  lacking  in  the  more  austere,  rigid 
classrooms  in  Crystal  City’s  internment  camp’s  German  school  (Jacobs,  1995). 

Cheiko  Kamisato,  a Jqranese  Peruvian,  did  not  remember  with  clarity  her  schooling  in  the  Japanese  language  school 
in  Crystal  City.  Cheiko  was  raised  in  Lima,  Peru  and  attended  Japanese  language  school  there.  When  Japanese  nationals 
in  Lima  were  rounded  up,  the  language  schools  were  closed— many  of  those  arrested  first  were  Japanese  language  school 
teachers— therefore,  some  students  emolled  in  neighborhood  Spanish  speaking  schools,  while  offiers,  including  Cheiko, 
stayed  home  and  took  their  lessons  from  private  tutors.  When  her  farnily  was  reunited  in  Crystal  City,  Texas,  Cheiko 
enrolled  in  the  Japanese  language  school  along  with  other  children  from  Peru  and  some  from  the  west  coast  of  California 
(Kamisato,  1995).  One  of  the  greatest  problems  faced  by  teachers  in  the  Japanese  school  was  to  provide  services  for 
children  who  primarily  spoke  either  Spanish  or  English,  not  Japanese.  Unfortunately  for  language  school  administrators, 
an  overwhelming  niunber  of  Japanese  children  spoke  the  language  of  their  country  of  birth,  not  that  of  their  parents’ 
homeland. 
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Althou^  Cheiko  does  not  remember  specific  instances  relating  to  her  education  in  the  internment  camp,  others  recall 
the  ritual  of  bowing  to  the  teacher  when  entering  or  exiting  a room  and  the  many  stories  imbedded  with  ethical  or  moral 
values,  a common  trait  of  the  Japanese  style  of  language  education.  One  incident  remains,  however,  in  the  memory  of 
almost  all  J^anese  studoits,  whether  they  were  citizens  from  Latin  America  or  from  the  United  States— the  issue  over  the 
Junior/Senior  prom  for  students  of  Federal  High  School. 

The  intemm^t  camp  s Officer  in  Charge,  Mr.  O'Rourke,  sanctioned  the  end-of-the-year  prom  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 
at  Fed^al  Hig^  Sdiool,  along  with  school  Superintendent  Cy  Tate.  The  Japanese  section  of  the  camp  contained  a number 
of  vocal  pohtical  factions,  one  of  them,  pro-Japanese.  This  faction,  led  by  several  Buddhist  priests  and  other  language 
school  teadi^,  denounced  the  dance  as  un- Japanese  and  immoral.  Their  spokesperson,  Ryuchi  Fujii,  sent  letters  to  Tate, 
ORourke,  and  the  Spanish  legate-the  protecting  power  for  J^an— and  warned  the  parents  of  language  school  students  that 
the  teadiers  would  resign  if  the  dance  proceeded.  Mr.  Tate  offered  to  withdraw  the  dance,  but  Mr.  O'Rourke  said  that  the 
dance  would  go  on  because  Federal  Hi^  School  was  an  American  high  school  and  the  pro-Japanese  faction  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  influence  over  the  decisions  made  regarding  American  students.  The  dance  went  on,  the  teachers  resigned, 
and  to  this  d^  all  of  the  students,  regardless  of  which  school  they  attended,  remember  the  Junior/Senior  prom  well  (Fujii 
to  O’Rourke  1944,  Fjuii  to  Harrison  27,  O’Rourke  to  Kelly  1944). 

School  newsp^rers  which  survived  speak  for  the  "Americaness"  of  both  the  Federal  Grammar  and  High  school.  One 
issue  of  Federal  high  school's  Campus  Quill,  (1945)  contained  the  names  of  honor-roll  students  as  well  as  news  about  the 
upcoming  play  "The  Night  Owl,"  directed  by  Miss  Katherine  Goldsmith,  a teacher  who  enjoyed  the  love  and  admiration 
of  every  former  student  interviewed.  The  grammar  school's  Yehudi  Express,  June  2,  1945,  recounted  the  elementary 
school's  history  noting  that  when  Federal  Elementary  School  began  only  seven  pupils  of  the  present  graduating  class  hved 
in  various  relocation  centers. 

Mrs.  Lee  Lunz,  a former  grammar  school  teadier  in  the  internment  camp,  still  hves  in  Crystal  City.  She  was  recruited 
by  Superintendent  of  internment  camp  schools,  Cy  Tate,  with  whom  she  worked  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Mrs. 
Lunz  taugjit  seventh  and  eigjith  grades  and  recalled  that  her  time  spent  teaching  Japanese  American  children  was  the  most 
rewarding  in  her  teaching  career.  However,  she  also  stated  that  she  experienced  times  of  mixed  emotions  because  she  had 
relatives  who  wrae  fitting  in  the  Pacific  (Lunz,  1995).  Her  former  students,  though,  remember  her  with  equal  fondness. 
Toni  Tomita  remarked  in  her  interview  that  Mrs.  Lunz  was  the  reason  that  she  herself  became  a teacher  (Tomita,  1995). 

Each  fooiiCT  student  brou^t  a new  insigjit  into  the  internment  camp  story  and  what  it  was  like  to  be  schooled  not  only 
during  wartime,  but  inside  a confound  which  was  the  size  of  a small  homogenous  city.  The  internment  camp  housed  some 
4,000  residents,  divided  by  nationality  groups.  The  family  internment  camp  in  Crystal  City  was  monitored,  its  mail 
coisared,  and  the  internees'  visitors  restricted.  At  the  same  time,  internees  were  expected  to  organize  through  a democratic 
process  and  vote  on  coimcilmen  and  spokespo'sons,  which  would  thai  decide  upcm  rules  for  communal  living.  The  children 
of  internees  att^ded  either  native  language  schools— German  or  Japanese— or  the  American  schools,  where  they  took  their 
lessons  in  Biglish  and  studied  the  history  of  both  Texas  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  regular  accredited  subjects. 

Almost  none  of  the  Japanese  Americans  involved  in  this  study  recalled  negative  impressions  of  their  days  in  Crystal 
City.  Most  said  that  it  was  a happy  time,  a time  of  fiiendships.  As  for  the  political  situation,  nearly  all  former  students 
agreed  that  th^  were  pohtically  unaware  as  their  parents  made  most  fanuly  decisions  j therefore,  war  and  internment  really 
did  not  concern  them.  Many  failed  to  see  the  great  irony  of  their  situation  until  adulthood,  wiien  they  began  to  realize  that 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  they  beheved  that  they  were  regular  American  kids  hving  an  average  American  life. 
Not  until  their  parents’  arrest  and  internment  did  they  understand  that  to  the  outside  world  they  were  the  enemy. 
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School  Bands  During  World  War  II 





H.  Stanton  Tuttle 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

is  Satur(%,  December  19, 1942.  Austin's  House  Park  is  parked  with  more  than  700  excited  fans,  anticipating  great 
A: : Is : things  from  their  football  team.  Today's  contest  is  against  the  Breckenridge  Buckaroos,  and  a lot  is  at  stake;  the 
: ^ wiimCT  moves  on  to  the  final  game  for  the  state  chanqrionship,  the  loser  goes  home  to  contemplate  what  might  have 
been.  As  usual,  the  marching  band  is  present  to  instill  pride  and  provide  encouragement  to  all.  The  fans,  the 
announcers,  and  the  team  are  all  ready  for  the  big  game.  A big  halftime  performance  by  the  Maroon  Band  is  platmed,  which 
will  sirrely  encourage  the  fans  and  spirr  the  team  on  to  victory.  Before  the  game,  the  crowd  rises  to  its  feet  as  the  band, 
und^  the  directirxi  of  Mr.  Weldon  Covington,  prepares  to  pl^  the  school  song,  written  by  Mr.  Covington,  "Loyal  Forever." 
The  pliers,  standing  like  soldiers  on  the  forty  yard  line,  prepare  for  the  school  song  as  well.  All  sing  the  words  as  the  band 
plays.  On  this  cool  December  day,  the  Maroons  go  on  to  an  inspired  28-7  victory  over  Breckenridge. 

This  description  sounds  like  a rather  routine  event  that  could  take  place  in  any  Texas  town  during  any  football  season. 
However,  in  Decanber  1942  these  events  took  place  in  the  context  of  World  War  n.  The  fans  and  band  were  actually 
listQiing  via  radio,  broadcast  over  the  loudspeakers,  in  front  of  an  empty  football  field  in  Austin.  The  football  team  itself 
was  in  Breckeruidge,  some  250  miles  to  the  northwest.  Wartime  travel  restrictions  and  rationing  of  gasoline  and  rubber 
precluded  the  band  and  most  fans  from  travelling  to  away  games,  and  this  state  semifinal  game  was  no  exception.  Since 
this  game  was  significant  to  the  state  football  championship,  all  possible  game  day  conditions  at  Breckenridge  were 
rephcated  at  House  Park.  On  cue,  Mr.  Covington  struck  up  the  band.  The  football  team  and  the  few  fans  at  Breckeruidge 
sang  as  the  band  played  and  fans  sang  at  House  Park.  The  band  performed  its  halftime  show  for  the  fans  crammed  into  the 
stands.  Austin  High  not  only  won  this  game,  but  also  went  on  to  its  first  and  only  state  football  championship  one  week 
later  by  defeating  Dallas  Sunset  High  School  at  the  University  of  Texas'  Memorial  Stadium  in  Austin,  in  what,  for  all 
intents  and  piuposes,  was  a home  game  for  the  Marorai  faithful.' 

Just  as  the  preceding  stcxy  demonstrates  how  one  higb  school  band  was  a very  irrqrortant  part  of  life  for  its  school  and 
community  during  World  War  K,  this  paper  will  discuss  the  importance  of  bands  to  both  schools  and  communities  during 
the  war.  The  Austin  High  School  Maroon  Band's  story,  not  atypical,  will  show  the  ways  high  school  bands  could  and  did 
contribute  to  the  war  effort. 

Bands  had  been  an  important  part  of  many  high  school  curricula  for  at  least  twenty  years  when  the  United  States 
entered  Wwld  War  II.  Bands  had  found  their  way  not  only  into  the  school  curriculiun,  but  also  into  the  very  way  of  life  for 
marry  American  communities.  As  the  number  of  bands  grew  rapidly,  citizens  generally  came  to  believe  that  bands  "proved 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  and  commimity  activity."  Academic  credit  for  band  as  a school  subject  had  slowly 
become  the  norm.  Communities  came  to  expect  the  school  band  to  be  a part  of  its  activities  as  well,  even  if  there  was  little 
if  any  "educational  value"  for  the  band  members.  The  donand  fw  the  band  to  perform  at  community  functions  "has  in  itself 
brought  about  many  of  the  band  problems  that  have  caused  much  concern  on  the  part  of  band  directors  and  school 
administrators."^ 

In  Texas,  during  the  1939-40  school  year,  241  schools  participated  in  the  University  Interscholastic  League  band 
contest.  During  1940-41, 357  bands,  with  more  than  20,000  students,  participated  in  UIL-sponsored  band  competitions. 
Across  the  nation,  school  bands  showed  similar  popularity.  Both  state  and  national  competitions  were  held  yearly, 
demanding  more  and  more  of  the  bands'  time  and  money.  In  194 1,  the  Texas  Association  of  School  Administrators  decided 
that  the  sdiools  of  Texas  would  no  Icnger  participate  in  national  contests,  "due  to  enormous  expense,  scholastic  difficulty, 
and  community  confiision."^  It  is  safe  to  sty  that  had  the  administrators  not  made  this  decision  prior  to  America's  entiy  into 
World  War  n,  participation  by  Texas  bands  in  national  competitions  would  have  ceased  anyway,  at  least  for  the  dmation 
of  the  war. 

As  the  nation  mobilized  for  war,  many  routine  expectations  of  the  American  lifestyle  changed  dramatically.  Gasoline 
and  rubbCT  rationing  prevaited  many  from  travelling  by  automobile.  Travel  restrictions  kept  nonessential  and  non-military 
travellers  fixjm  using  trains  and  buses.  Food  was  also  rationed,  and  many  commodities  taken  for  granted,  such  as  fi:esh  meat, 
milk,  and  sugar,  became  scarce. 
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The  school  cuniculum  was  not  exempt  from  wartime  influence.  An  increased  emphasis  on  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  physical  education  caused  changes  in  the  day  to  day  experiences  of  most  higji  school  students. School 
assemblies,  an  almost  weekly  occurrence  in  many  schools,  became  more  and  more  patriotic  in  their  themes.  War  bond 
drives,  patriotic  send-offs  for  new  recruits,  and  memorial  tributes  to  those  who  had  given  their  Uves  in  service  to  their 
country  became  commonplace  across  America.  The  bands  helped  sohdify  patriotic  feelings  in  both  schools  and 
communities. 

Teachers  were  not  exempt  from  being  conscripted  into  military  service.  As  male  teachers  went  off  to  serve  then- 
country,  many  positions  were  filled  by  women  who  had  been  laid  off  during  the  hard  times  of  the  Depression,  and  other 
new  teadiQ:s  wae  taken  from  college  canq)uses,  prior  to  graduation.^  Talented  men  from  all  academic  disciplines  went  off 
to  war,  leaving  gaping  holes  in  expertise  and  experience  behind  in  the  schools.  Music  teachers  and  programs  were  no 
exception. 

It  is  (me  thing  for  an  inexpoiaiced  teacher  to  teach  a subject  such  as  history,  of  ^^frich  she  can  improve  her  knowledge 
rather  <]ui(jdy  through  reading.  It  is  quite  another  thing  altogether  for  an  inexperienced  teacher  to  be  thrust  into  one  of  the 
most  visible  positions,  that  of  music  teacher  and  band  leader,  requiring  instant  acquisition  of  many  skills,  from  the  logistics 
of  moving  a band  and  its  equipment  from  place  to  place  to  the  technical  expertise  required  to  synchronize  the  sounds  of 
the  many  different  instruments  and  marching  techniques  of  the  band. 

Fortunately,  the  music  educators'  professional  journals  of  the  era  gave  these  "emergency  teachers  of  music"  advice 
on  how  to  organize,  ecpi^,  practice,  and  perform.  Helpful  hints,  tips,  and  bibliographies  of  resources  helped  point  the  way 
for  (juahty  program  planning.  One  article,  "Aiding  the  Emergency  T eacher  Of  Music,"  stated  ’’that  the  emergency  teacher 
still  wants  to  do  a gcxxl  job  and  is  therefore  anxious  to  be  re-oriented  to  present  day  teaching  technics  [sic].  With  help. . 

. plus  a httle  displ^  of  energy  the  gcxxl  job  can  be  done."®  Another  article  encomagingly  stated,  ". . . and  all  you  have  left 
to  do  now  is  to  read  the  article,  try  the  ideas,  then  send  a note  of  thanks  to  [the  author]."  ^ 

OthCT  professional  hterature  of  the  era  indicated  that  music  and  band  programs  were  very  important  in  both  schcxils 
and  communities.  Authors  enqihasized  the  inqxxtance  of  music  and  bands,  the  necessity  of  quality  teachers  and  programs, 
and  how  the  bands  could  make  a very  positive  impact  on  both  the  schcxil  and  community.  Although  cautioning  against 
ovrause,  (me  author  stated,  ’The  band  is  really  one  of  the  best  forms  of  advertisement  to  the  pubhc  of  the  results  of  a soimd 
educational  program  in  the  school."^ 

High  schcxil  music  and  band  proponents  were  using  every  means  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  maintain  (juahty, 
(juantity,  and  ftmding  for  their  bands.  The  words  of  President  Franklin  D.  Rcxisevelt  rang  out  from  the  cover  of  ITie  Etude 
Music  Magazine  in  July,  1943  that  ’’music  builds  morale.  Music  inspires  om  fighting  men.  Music  spin's  soldiers  on  the 

productiim  front  to  new  goals.  Music  refreshes  all  of  us Furtho-,  Mrs.  Eleanor  R(X)sevelt,  as  Assistant  Director,  Office 

of  Civihan  Defense,  also  endorsed  music,  especially  schcxil  music,  as  a way  to  improve  morale.'® 

Other  authors  of  the  era  wrote  about  such  topics  as  "Music's  Part  in  Winning  the  War,""  "Wartime  and  Music 
Education,"'^  "Sch(X)l  and  Community  Music  in  Time  of  War,*®  "Music  and  the  Present  Crisi^,'*'  "Sch(X)l  Bands  in 
Wartime,"'®  and  "Aspects  of  Change  in  the  Wartime  Music  Program.'^  The  themes  that  ran  throughout  these  articles 
inrliidfd  an  emphasis  coi  the  patriotic  nature  of  music  and  bands,  the  shortage  of  students  and  teachers  for  music,  and  how 
the  difficulties  being  encountered  could  provide  innovative  teachers  opportunities  to  excel.  Program  suggestions  and 
techniques  were  also  provided. 

Other  articles,  apparently  published  to  encourage  administrators,  teachers,  and  students,  highlighted  the  importance 
of  sch(X)l  music  and  band  programs  to  the  nation's  mihtary  effort.  "Music--A  Mihtary  Necessity'"^  and  "Pubhc  Sch(X)l 
Music  Finds  Its  Niche  in  the  War  Effort'"®  both  provided  the  reader  wifli  examples  of  how  the  mihtary  was  using  bandsmen 
to  gtitmilatfi  the  fences  to  victeny.  These  articles  dso  pointed  out  that  the  p(X)l  of  bandsmen  being  drafted  were  of  very  high 
quahty,  and  the  average  GI  was  smarter  musically  than  his  doughboy  father  who  fought  in  World  War  I.'® 

Several  high  sch(x»l  band  programs  were  described  in  contenqxiraneous  hterature.  "A  Year  in  the  Life  of  the  Hobart 
[Indiana]  Band"  hsted  and  described  the  band's  academic  year  of  practices,  contests,  and  parades.  Over  200  appearances 
were  listed,  which  "represent[ed]  a minimum  of  appearances  since  many  solo  and  ensemble  performances  were  never 
reported."®®  Baltinxxe's  vocaticmal-professional  music  curriculum,  adopted  in  1942  and  implemented  in  the  midst  of  the 
war,  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  a professional  career  in  music.  Students  could  take  part  in  this  course  of  study 
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by  attrading  either  a boys'  or  girls'  hi^  school,  with  up  to  ten  hours  of  music  courses  each  week.  The  curriculum  "reflected 
current  thought  and  practice."^' 

Music  thrived  during  the  war.  Bands  were  in  constant  demand.  When  the  band  played,  morale  improved.  More  war 
bonds  were  sold.  Disabled  veterans,  recovering  from  wounds,  felt  better.  GIs  on  Saturday  nights  got  to  shake  a leg  as  a 
dance  band  played.  In  Austin,  Texas,  the  Austin  High  Maroon  Band  contributed  greatly  to  the  war  effort.  As  the  only  white 
hi^  school  band  in  the  segregated  cqiital  city  of  Texas  at  that  time,  the  Maroon  band  thrived  in  a time  when  people  needed 
to  get  their  minds  off  the  war.“ 

When  the  city  of  Austin  first  opened  its  schools  to  students  in  September  1881,  the  high  school,  with  grades  eight 
throu^  eleven,  had  two  teachers  and  two  departments:  mathematics  and  classics.  After  several  years  of  transient  homes 
including  the  Temporary  Capitol  Building,  Austin  High  found  its  permanent  home  in  1925  on  Rio  Grande  Street.  The 
school  moved  to  a new  campus  on  Austin's  Town  Lake  in  1976.  In  1952,  as  the  city  prepared  to  open  two  new  high 
schools,  "the  name  was  officially  changed  from  'Austin  Hi^  School'  to  'Stephen  F.  Austin  High  School'  to  honor  the  father 
of  the  state.  The  oldest  high  school  in  Texas  and  Austin's  only  white  high  school  until  1953,  Austin  High  is  rich  in 
history  and  tradition.  Significant  in  this  history  is  the  Maroon  Band. 

The  History  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  High  School  explains  the  beginnings  of  the  band  program; 

Instrumental  music  began  about  1924.  John  Phihp  Sousa  conducted  the  band  during  a performance  in 

1928.  Weldon  Covington  took  over  the  band  and  orchestra  in  1931.  When  he  first  directed  the  band  at  a 

football  game  in  the  1930s,  he  said  he  played  a hom  with  one  hand  and  beat  a drum  with  the  other. 

Conditions  improved,  though,  for  under  his  direction  the  band  dotmed  uniforms  and  both  the  band  and 

orchestra  acquired  instruments,  music,  and  awards.^" 

From  rather  inauspicious  beginnings,  Mr.  Covingtrai  built  the  band  from  almost  nothing  to  national  prominence  during 
the  1930s.  The  Maroon  Band  won  national  championships  in  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941.  It  won  state  UIL  band 
championships  eadi  year  a conqjetiticHi  was  held  from  1935  until  Mr.  Covington  left  as  director  in  the  early  1950s.  During 
World  War  II,  the  Maroon  Band,  with  over  lOO  members,  was  a truly  outstanding  organization. 

As  elsewhere  in  America,  World  War  II  changed  the  way  of  life  for  the  Maroon  Band.  State  conq)etitions  were 
suspended  for  the  duration  as  travel  restrictions  and  rationing  took  effect.  Travel  to  away  games  of  sporting  events  was 
nonexistent.  Purchases  of  new  equipment  and  uniforms  were  suspended.  Little  was  available  to  be  purcha^  anyway. 
Repairs  and  taking  care  of  what  equipment  was  available  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Although  travel  was  restrict^  and 
times  were  tough,  the  band  nevertheless  became  a prominent  part  of  the  Central  Texas  scene.^ 

The  band  pl^ed  at  weekly  school  assembhes.  The  music  performed  was  mOTe  patriotic  and  martial,  almost  all  marches, 
than  before  the  war.  A typical  assembly  would  generally  include  honors  for  those  students  who  were  joining  the  armed 
forces  and  memorials  for  those  alumni  who  had  given  their  fives  in  service  to  their  country.  Winners  of  school  war  bond 
and  starry  competitions  would  also  be  honored.  For  example,  in  1943,  some  students  were  honored  .for  selling  over 
$100,000  in  war  bonds  during  a bond  drive.  Another  group  collected  over  4200  books  for  a Red  Cross  book  collection 
drive.^® 

The  band  also  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  in  the  community  at  war  bond  rallies,  parades,  and  other  patriotic 
gatherings.  Mr.  Covington  stated  that  the  band  played  at  almost  "all  of  them."^^  Celebrities,  such  as  Jack  Dempsey  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  were  often  guest  conductors  of  the  band  during  such  events.  Mr.  Covington  and  his  band  especially 
enjoyed  travelling  to  nearby  military  posts,  such  as  Camp  Swift  in  Bastrop,  Texas. 

The  Amty  provided  buses  to  transport  the  band.  When  the  band  finished  its  performance,  the  members  would  be 
treated  to  a meal  and  other  refi'eshments,  which  meant  the  students  would  get  such  things  as  real  milk  shakes,  meat,  sweet 
pastries,  and  other  items  which  were  rationed  in  the  civilian  community.  The  Army  was  happy  to  feed  the  band  members, 
since  the  band  helped  improve  the  morale  of  those  they  entertained.^ 

Since  most  men  of  draft  age  wwe  saving  in  the  armed  forces,  Austin's  local  dance  bands  disappeared  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Covington  organized  a group  of  about  a dozen  Maroon  Band  members  into  a dance  band  which  played  regularly  on 
weekends  at  sudi  places  as  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  Hotel.  Mr.  Covington  related  that  the  parents  would  let  their  high  school 
age  children  play  in  the  dance  band  as  long  as  he  was  with  them.  As  chaperon  and  sponsor,  Mr  Covington  saw  to  it  that 
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the  bandsmen  didn't  drink  at  the  dances.  (He  said  that  he  was  almost  always  successful  with  that  task).^^  Servicemen  firom 
all  around  Central  Texas  would  ccme  to  Austin  on  Friday  and  Saturday  ni^ts  to  dance  and  relax  to  the  tunes  provided  by 
this  professional  dance  band.  Since  the  band  was  not  an  official  part  of  Austin  High,  they  were  paid  for  their  work.  And, 
since  they  played  together  regularly,  they  "got  pretty  good."^^ 

The  winter  ccmcert,  given  December  14, 1944,  featured  two  guest  conductors.  Both  were  Maroon  Band  alumni  who 
were  in  military  bands.  Irving  Berlin's  "White  Christmas"  was  included  in  this  holiday  concert,  while  most  songs  remained 
patriotic.  Sousa's  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  was  the  finale. The  school  newspaper.  The  Austin  Maroon^  reported  that 
"Proceeds  fi-om  the  [December  21st]  concert  will  be  used  to  buy  band  equipment.  Servicemen  were  admitted  firee."^^  In 
October,  1944,  a feature  article  in  The  Austin  Maroon  Usted  the  large  munber  of  band  alumni  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  article  added  that  the  school  band  had  helped  them  in  their  woik  in  armed  services.^^ 

Even  though  the  Maroon  Band's  pre-war  routine  was  changed  dramatically,  the  band  thrived  during  World  War  n. 
With  all  that  the  band  did  in  the  way  of  perfonnances  at  ass^nblies,  parades,  rallies,  and  nearby  military  bases,  it's  probably 
just  as  well  that  state  competitions  and  travel  to  away  games  were  suspended.  The  Maroon  Band  made  a very  positive 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  both  in  Austin  and  for  the  armed  forces. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  nation  started  to  return  to  normalcy.  Austin  High  was  no  exception.  But  lives  had  been 
changed  forev^,  and  this  generation  of  high  school  students  probably  felt  more  appreciative  of  many  of  the  things  of  life 
that  they  and  their  famihes  had  taken  for  granted  just  a few  years  earUer.  Additionally,  Maroon  Band  members  and  their 
fellow  bandsmen  across  America  could  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  very  significant,  positive  impact  they  had 
on  the  war  effort. 
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arly  in  the  1 800s,  schoohnastras  accounted  fOT  most  of  the  teadiers  in  the  country.  As  common  schooling  spread 
S ' througji  the  states  and  taritories,  howeva,  the  relatively  low  numba-s  of  qualified  schoolmasters  could  not  fulfill 

K fc  |j  the  r^idly  e?q)anding  donand.  At  the  same  time,  Horace  Maim,  Catherine  Beecher,  Henry  Barnard  and  others 

.rL.:.  dianqrioned  the  cause  of  wcmien  teachers  helped  inspire  a movement  where  women  not  only  assumed  these 

positions,  but  eventually  dominated  the  field.  As  women's  participation  in  teaching  increased,  men  found  the  work 
deoeasingly  gratifying  for  a numbw  of  intercoimected  reasons,  and  many  left  the  field.  Those  who  remained  sometimes 
found  their  masculinity  diallenged  in  \^ftat  many  regarded  as  a newly  feminized  professicm.  However,  a few  men  managed 
to  create  niches,  such  as  school  administration,  where  their  masculinity  could  not  be  inqrugned. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  development  of  school  administration  tend  to  detail  the  evmts  and  hves  of  early  school 
administrators,  tracing  a steady  evolution  of  bureaucratic  educational  structures  and  practices.  Often  missing  from  these 
accounts  are  the  stories  of  teachers.  As  a result,  these  analyses  tell  httle  of  how  school  administrators  interacted  with 
teadrors,  reacted  to  teachers,  and  shaped  and  defined  thonselves  in  the  context  of  "feminized"  work.  The  stories  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators,  however,  are  integrally  linked.  To  tell  something  of  how  male  superintendents  created  and 
structured  the  superinteidency,  then,  I must  first  offer  a brief  overview  of  the  process  by  which  teaching  became  women’s 
work. 

The  Feminization  of  Teaching 

The  burgeoning  popularity  of  common  schooling  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  required  ever  greater 
numbers  of  qualified  teachers.  The  burdens  of  campaigning  for  local  school  taxes,  overseeing  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  wrxking  in  s<xnetimes  chaotic  and  overcrowded  classrooms  often  overvdrehned  many  young  men  who  found 
that  a wide  variety  of  other  pursuits  offered  easier  labor,  higher  wages  and  faster  promotions.  If  sufGcient  numbers  of 
teachers  were  to  be  found  for  these  schools,  new  groups  of  persons  would  have  to  be  identified,  recruited  and  trained.' 

Horace  Matm  anticipated  the  impending  difticulty  in  attracting  and  training  a large  cadre  of  teachers.  He  reported  to 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  that  women  made  excellent  teachers  for  young  children  because  "their  minds  are 
less  withdrawn  fi'om  their  employment,  by  the  active  scenes  of  life;  and  they  are  less  intent  on  scheming  for  future  honors 
or  onolumrats.  As  a class,  they  never  look  forward,  as  young  men  almost  invariably  do,  to  a period  of  legal  emancipation 
from  parental  control,  when  they  are  to  break  away  from  the  domestic  circle  and  go  abroad  into  the  world,  to  build  up  a 
fortune  for  themselves."^ 

Others  ^^ilo  championed  the  cause  of  women  teachers  argued  that  women's  essential  maternal  instincts  suited  them 
better  for  instructional  work  than  men.  Catharine  Beecher  advocated  that  "our  Creator  designed  woman  to  be  the  chief 
educator  of  our  race  and  the  prime  minister  of  our  family  state. ..."  Her  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  added,  "If  men  have 
more  knowledge  they  have  less  talent  at  commuiucating  it,  nor  have  they  the  patience,  the  long-suffering  and  gentleness 
necessary  to  superintend  the  formation  of  character."  ^ 

Debates  m^  have  raged  about  the  natural  superiority  of  wom^  as  teachers.  However,  there  was  no  disagreement  over 
their  chewier  cost  since  women  toided  to  work  for  one  half  to  one  third  the  wages  of  men  in  equivalent  positions.  Wcxnen 
accepted  lower  pay  because  fewer  employment  opportuiuties  awaited  them.  Parents  needed  their  daughters'  domestic 
services  less  as  production  moved  out  of  the  home.  Besides  teaching,  the  two  other  jobs  most  available  for  women, 
domestic  labor  in  other  homes  and  factory  work,  entailed  a loss  of  social  standing.  Through  teaching  women  not  only 
maintained  their  social  standing,  but  in  many  cases  improved  it  since  female  teachers  often  received  significant  community 
respect."' 

The  increasing  availability  of  normal  schools  and  other  types  of  formal  education  also  contributed  to  a rise  in  the 
peicmtage  ofwranen  teachers.  Many  school  administrators  eventually  required  teachers  to  formalize  their  credentials  by 
attending  summer  institutes  as  well.  Such  institutes  provided  instruction  to  nearly  a quarter  million  teachers  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Interestingly,  they  also  exacerbated  the  drop  in  the  number  of  male  teachers.  Some  men  who  tau^t  during 
the  winta*  and  worked  the  fields  during  the  summer  found  that  the  extra  training  cost  more  than  it  returned.  In  some  regions 
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of  the  country,  many  male  teachers  also  worked  in  other  professions,  but  with  the  increased  year-round  demands  of  the 
classroom,  the  feasibility  of  pursuing  both  professions  proved  unworkable.  Eventually  these  men  left  teaching,  and  the 
overall  percentages  of  male  school  teachers  plummeted.^ 

Numerous  scholars  have  documented  this  steep  decline  in  the  numbers  of  schoolmasters  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentiefti  centuries.  Although  surveys  differ  in  their  estimations,  men  probably  accounted  for  around  40%  of  school 
teachers  in  1 870,  but  only  around  15%  ^ 1920.  Stiober  and  Langford  have  attributed  much  of  this  change  to  urbanization 
and  the  "fonualizabon  of  schooling."  Rury  contends,  however,  that  urbanization  may  not  have  been  as  important  a factor 
as  school  enrollment  rates.  Schools  with  large  enrollments  tended  to  have  proportionately  greater  numbers  of  female 
teachers  than  small  ones,  whether  or  not  the  schools  were  urban.® 

Regardless  of  why  teaching  became  'women's  work,'  many  scholars  have  noted  the  feminization  of  teaching  in 
conjunction  widithe  simultaneous  development  of  school  administrative  structures.  Some  historians  have  argued  that  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  may  have  provoked  some  school  systems  to  construct  bureaucracies  for 
managing  their  behavior.  It  is  also  possible  that  teaching  became  feminized  because  bureaucratic  structures  started  to 
emerge.  The  determination  of  ultimate  causality  may  prove  to  be  a futile  exercise,  though,  since  the  two  phenomena 
undoubtedly  interacted  in  complex  and  mutually  dependent  ways.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  bureaucracy  of  school 
administration  rapidly  became  a male  enclave  within  the  feminized  teaching  profession.^ 

The  Rise  of  School  Administration 

Common  schools  grew,  changed  and  adapted  in  an  industrial  era.  Not  surprisingly,  educators  spoke  of  schools  in 
industrial  terms;  politicians  and  e7q>erts  sought  to  build  schools  based  on  industrial  models;  and  personnel  structures  in 
schools  eventually  came  to  resonble  those  in  manufacturing  sites.  EUwood  Cubberley  reflected  on  the  connection  between 
schooling  and  industriahsm  when  he  explained  that  "our  schools  are,  in  a sense,  factories  in  vdiich  the  raw  materials 
(children)  are  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  into  products  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  life."* 

Factraies  not  only  shaped  raw  materials,  but  a supervisoiy  class  of  men  ran  them.  This  administrative  feature  seemed 
desirable  and  provided  a ready  model  for  those  seeking  to  build  schools.  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  Chicago 
schwls  from  1864  to  1 877,  described  the  need  for  a school  superintendent  whose  functions  and  roles  resembled  those  of 
the  industrial  supervisor:  "In  every  branch  of  human  labor  the  importance  of  supervision  has  grown  with  the  specialization 

of  labor.  The  more  minute  the  division  of  labor,  the  greater  the  need  of  supervision [The  worker]  might  acquire  the 

knowledge,  but  at  the  expoise  of  his  efficiency  in  the  special  work  he  is  to  perform.  Over  him . . . stands  one  whose  special 
work  is  to  adjust  the  parts,  make  himself  famihar  with  each,  but  freed  from  active  work  in  any  part.  He  is  the  overseer,  the 
superintendent."® 

The  addition  of  supervisoiy  classes  of  personnel  in  schools  paralleled  the  emergence  of  managers  and  superintendents 
in  indusby.  Also,  to  insure  the  "more  minute  division  of  labor,"  schooling  advocates  soon  lobbied  for  the  construction  of 
schools  larger  than  single  classroom  buildings.  School  boards  then  usually  selected  a well-respected  teacher  to  serve  as  the 
teaching  principal,  essentially  the  overseer,  who  provided  curricular  leadership,  managed  the  logistics  of  acquiring 
instructional  materials,  and  directed  building  cleaning  and  maintenance.  As  school  enrollments  and  building  sizes  grew, 
formal  school  organization  also  changed.  A strictly  administrative  principalship  eventually  replaced  the 
principalship,  a change  with  \^ch  the  principal  received  increased  powers  and  responsibihties. 

When  men  taught  in  schools,  they  usually  became  the  leaders  or  principals,  positions  for  which  a man's  strength  was 
supposedly  needed.  One  educator  eiqjlained,  "One  man  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  entire  graded  school  of  500 
students,”  a large  school  at  the  time.  "Under  his  direction  could  be  placed  a number  of  female  assistants.  Females  are  not 
(Hily  ad^ted,  but  carefully  trained,  to  fill  such  positions  as  well  as  or  better  than  men,  excepting  the  master's  place,  which 
sixnetimes  requires  a man  s force.  The  nature  of  a man's  force  is  not  clear  here.  Women  might  be  carefully  trained,  but 
that  training  did  not  necessarily  point  to  school  leadership  positions.  With  their  manly  force,  men  directed  the  activities 
of  women  who  in  turn  were  e?q>ected  to  be  well  trained,  yet  compliant.'® 

In  sane  respects,  early  women  teachers  broke  with  traditional  ejqjectations  when  they  left  their  homes  and  domestic 
duties.  When  they  arrived  in  classroans  of  graded  schools,  however,  they  discovered  that  thty  were  stiU  expected  to  assume 
their  diminutive  positions  in  relationshq)  to  males  who  saved  as  administrators.  Said  Aaron  Gove,  Denver  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  "If  teachers  have  advice  to  give  their  superior,  it  is  to  be  given  as  the  good  daughter  talks  with  the  father 
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The  dictation  must  come  from  the  other  end."  If  women  behaved  in  a noncompliant  manner,  administrators  accused  them 
of  behaving  unprofessionally.  Such  accusations  effectively  stripped  women  teachers  of  one  of  the  few  public  rewards 
conferred  by  their  position,  middle  class  status." 

Male  teachers,  however,  faced  a different  problem.  With  the  increased  polarization  of  school  roles  by  gender,  men 
found  that  th^  either  had  to  fulfill  their  gender  expectations  by  aspiring  to  administrative  positions,  or  th^  had  to  accept 
a compliant  role,  one  usually  reserved  for  women.  A group  of  New  York  schoolmasters  in  1904  complained  that  "the 
profession  has  become  so  feminized  that  men  have  felt  a loss  of  social  standing  while  engaged  as  teachers."  Some  men 
lashed  out  at  the  profession  of  teaching,  complaining  about  the  disrespect  it  received  and  criticizing  the  increases  in  the 
numb^  of  women  teachers.  In  1853  at  a schoolmaster's  convention,  Susan  B.  Anthony  responded  to  some  of  these  men 
vsbo  first  debated  wbether  or  not  to  break  with  tradition  and  let  a woman  speak;  "It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  none  of 
you  quite  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  disrespect  of  vdiich  you  complain.  Do  you  not  see  that  so  long  as  society  says  a 
wcHnan  is  inccoiqjetent  to  be  a lawyer,  minister,  or  doctor,  but  has  ample  ability  to  be  a teacher,  that  every  man  of  you  who 
chooses  that  profession  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  more  brains  than  a woman?  And  this,  too,  is  the  reason  that 
teaching  is  a less  lucrative  profession,  as  here  men  must  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  woman.  Would  you  exalt  your 
profession,  exalt  those  who  labor  with  you."'^ 

Rather  than  attacking  the  increasingly  feminized  nature  of  the  teaching  profession,  other  men  who  valued  their 
independence  in  making  classroom  decisions  attacked  the  authoritarian  ccmtrol  exerted  by  the  men  serving  in  the  newly 
created  administrative  layers.  Said  one  male  teacher  in  Oregon,  "By  degrees  there  is  being  built  in  our  state  a machine 
among  the  'aristocratic  element  of  our  profession  that . . . will  make  teachers  serfs."'^ 

This  top-down,  gender  defined  school  organizational  system  did  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance  among  women 
teachers,  either.  Mary  Abigail  Dodge  Hamilton,  teacher,  philanthropist,  and  educational  leader,  wrote  in  1880  that  "the 
thing  vsiiich  a school  ought  not  to  be,  the  thing  which  our  system  of  supervision  is  strenuously  trying  to  make  the  school 
into,  is  a factwy,  with  the  siqrerintendents  fOT  ovoseers  and  the  teachers  for  workmen  . . . teachers  ought  to  run  the  schools 
exactly  as  doctors  run  a hospital.  The  superintendent  is  a mere  modem  invention  for  receiving  a salary,  whose  beneficence 
seldom  rises  above  harmlessness,  whose  activity  is  usually  mischievous. " 

Advocates  and  critics  alike  noticed  the  parallels  between  the  emerging  shape  of  educational  administration  and 
industrial  management  schemes.  Even  though  Mary  Hamiltcm  noted  that  alternative  organizational  strategies  might  be 
adopted  fen*  schools,  school  administrators  consistently  spoke  of  the  value  of  adopting  hierarchical  management  systems. 
Widi  sudi  systsns,  their  power  would  clearly  be  based  in  their  positions,  unmuddied  by  the  complications  of  teachers'  ideas 
or  desires.  AdministratiH's  would  have  dominim  in  the  schools,  just  as  many  believed  men  should  have  dominicHi  over  their 
wives  and  children.  The  orgaiuzational  stmetures  adopted  by  many  school  systems,  then,  came  to  resemble  those  of 
traditional  famihes  with  gender-bound  power  relationships  just  as  much  as  they  paralleled  hierarchical  industrial 
management  schemes  of  the  time. 

The  Woman  Peril  in  School  Administration 

Where  admiiustrative  classes  appeared  in  schools  and  systems  around  the  country,  men  ascended  into  them.  In 
schools,  men  would  automatically  receive  promotion  to  teaching  principal  or  principal  over  women  since  they  were  not 
expected  to  serve  under  women.  If  no  men  were  available,  though,  a woman  would  be  promoted.  Likewise,  in  city  and 
county  sdiool  systons,  mai  were  ^pointed  to  supointendaicies  unless  there  were  no  men  available,  in  which  case  women 
might  receive  promotions. 

Many  midwestem  and  western  states,  however,  elected  their  county  superintendents  rather  than  having  appointive 
positions.  In  some  cases  local  women  campaigned  for  and  won  these  positions  even  before  they  could  vote.  Eventually 
a number  of  these  states  granted  wchboi  school  suffrage  so  they  could  vote  in  elections  pertaining  to  local  education.  Some 
viewed  this  limited  suffrage  as  a test  fen*  womb's  wrxthiness  for  general  suffrage.  Since  many  women  actively  participated 
in  these  campaigns,  a number  of  these  states  granted  women  full  suffrage  in  the  late  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  midwestem  and  western  states  employed  numerous  women  county  superintendents,  and 
in  some  states  they  accounted  for  the  majority  of  superintendents.  Overall,  288  women  coimty  superintendents  served  in 
1900,  a number  that  increased  to  876  by  1930.  The  State  Report  of  Kansas  in  1873  e7q)lained  that  "as  county 
superintendents,  the  verdict  is  that  those  elected  in  this  State  'have  done  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  as  well  as  the  best 
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and  far  better  than  many  of  the  men.'  The  superintendent  hopes  that  this  new  field,  as  well  as  professional  chairs  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  will  remain  open  to  all,  male  and  female,  in  fair  and  honorable  competition."'* 

The  work  of  county  superintendents  demanded  a great  deal  of  traveling,  paperwork,  and  supervision.  Some  rural 
coimty  districts  covered  so  much  land  and  contained  so  many  schools  that  even  the  most  hardworking  superintendent 
completed  her  work  with  difficulty.  Wilham  Chancellor,  pohtical  science  professor,  eTqilained  that  "the  average  coimty 
superintendent  has  something  like  six  to  ten  times  as  much  to  do  as  the  average  city  school  superintendent."  To  make 
matters  worse,  county  superintendents  tended  to  make  significantly  less  money  than  city  superintendents,  a matter  that 
fiirther  discouraged  men  fi"om  vying  for  the  position.  Some  cont^ided  tiiat  the  men  attracted  to  tiiis  kind  of  work  were  more 
interested  in  maintaining  their  pohtical  stature  than  in  supervising  schools  effectively.  Chancellor  argued  that  perhaps  the 
salaries  of  county  superintendents  should  be  reduced  fiuther  to  increase  the  number  of  women  superintendents,  since  they 
tended  to  invest  themselves  fully  in  their  work.'® 

Rather  than  be  deterred  by  the  demands  of  difficult  work,  many  women  aggressively  sought  superintendencies, 
regarding  these  positions  as  signifiers  of  women's  increasing  power  and  influence  during  the  suffrage  campaigns.  As  a 
groiq),  howevCT,  male  school  superintendents  around  the  country  soon  rallied  together  to  reshape  the  superintendency  into 
a position  for  which  few  women  would  be  able  to  qualify  a few  decades  later. 

Masculine  Structuring  of  the  Superintendent^ 

It  is  difficult  to  find  exphcit  evidence  that  superintendents  spoke  of  keeping  women  out,  since,  as  Louise  Connolly 
complained  in  1919,  "You  may  search  the  educational  hterature  of  the  past  two  decades  for  this  tendency  and  you  will 
search  in  vain!  The  journals  which  they  edit,  the  ccaiventions  which  they  run,  the  associations  which  they  form,  say  nothing 
about  it."  However,  the  structural  and  practical  changes  instituted  by  organizations  of  male  superintendents  consistently 
reduced  the  numbers  of  women  in  school  leadership  positions  around  the  country.  While  superintendents  justified  these 
actions  as  making  the  field  more  professional,  it  is  no  coincidence  that  women  eventually  found  themselves  closed  out  of 
this  work.'^ 

There  were  a number  of  strategies  by  which  male  superintendents  estabhshed  this  securely  separate  position.  First, 
thty  sought  to  form  associations  of  male  school  administratcxs.  Second,  they  aggressively  labored  to  increase  the  credibility 
of  their  work  by  pushing  for  a national  bureau  of  education  through  which  members  cx>uld  cx>llaborate  for  professional 
causes.  Third,  they  worked  to  enhance  the  scholarly  quahty  of  their  work,  to  estabhsh  journals  and  other  publications  to 
chronicle  and  legitimize  their  efforts,  and  to  create  administrative  preparation  programs  in  universities  and  colleges  that 
would  screen  future  admiiustrative  candidates. 

Around  the  country  a number  of  cities  with  growing  school  systems  estabhshed  superintendencies  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  for  instance,  thirty  were  estabhshed  from  1837  to  1888.  By  August  1865,  a group  of  male  superintendents  of 
urban  schcx)!  systems  banded  together  to  create  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  an  organization 
devoted  to  increasing  the  professicmal  prestige  of  educaticm  in  general  and  the  superintendency  in  particular.  In  1 870,  these 
superintendents  joined  with  alhed  education  organizations  to  form  the  National  Educational  Association.  NASS  then 
became  the  Department  of  School  Superintendence  of  the  NEA.'* 

The  aimual  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  took  on  several  different  functions.  For  one  thing,  they 
produced  hvely  debate  about  the  identity  and  role  of  the  superintendent,  as  weU  as  discussions  about  emerging  national 
sdiooling  issues.  However,  another  important  function  of  the  aimual  meetings  was  for  superintendents  to  meet,  compare 
notes  and  offer  each  other  support.  Superintendents  faced  many  humbling  problems  in  their  daily  work.  Newspapers 
criticized  school  officials  routinely,  and  many  local  pohticians  scored  points  with  voters  by  decrying  the  management  of 
tax  funded  school  systems.  In  (me  response  to  these  attacks,  the  newly  formed  Department  defended  itself  by  passing  a 
resolution  that  read,  "Members  of  this  Department . . . welcome  and  encourage  aU  fair  and  candid  investigatirm  thru 
commissions  or  other  agencies  into  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of  the  pohcies  and  methcxls  used  and  the  results 
obtained,  but ...  we  ccmdemn  and  lesait  all  such  investigatirms  whose  obvious  purposes  are  to  debase  the  systems  or  exalt 
the  investigators.""* 

Besides  defending  themselves  against  pubhc  attack,  many  superintendents  found  that  through  their  organization  they 
could  work  together  to  gain  professional  clout,  expertise,  funding,  information,  and  to  build  networks  of  influence  Some 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  controlled  the  NEA  as  a whole,  forming  a group  that  David  Tyack  has 
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called  the  "educational  trust."  This  superintendent-heavy  ruling  body  usually  selected  presidents  of  the  NEA. 

Not  coinddentally,  the  Dqiartmsit  of  Superintendmce  had  few  female  members.  The  "education  trust"  had  none  and 
fiuther  did  not  allow  women  to  speak  at  its  meetings  held  during  NEA  conventions.  An  early  challenge  to  this  closed 
system  came  during  the  1901  convention.  William  Toirey  Harris  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  from  1889-1906) 
commented  on  the  advisabihty  of  asking  the  wealthy  to  give  money  to  schools.  Margaret  Haley,  the  organizer  of  the 
Chicago  Fedoution  of  Teachers,  stood  up  and  furiously  charged  that  the  first  consideration  for  the  meeting  should  be  given 
to  improving  woefully  inadequate  teacher  salaries  rather  than  to  asking  the  rich  for  charity.  Harris  responded,  "Pay  no 
attention  to  what  that  teacho*  down  th^  has  said,  for  I take  it  she  is  a grade  teacher,  just  out  of  her  schcx>l  rcx)m  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  worn  out,  tired,  and  hysterical. ...  It  was  a mistake  to  hold  NEA  meetings  at  this  time  of  year. . . and  if  there 
are  any  mcaie  hysterical  outbursts,  aft^  this  I shall  insist  that  these  meetings  be  held  at  some  other  time  of  the  year. " When 
Harris  accused  Haley  of  a hysterical  outburst,  he  employed  a powerful  rhetorical  weapon  that  usually  silenced  wcrmen  — 
he  implied  that  women  were  not  capable  of  rational  thought  but  instead  could  only  create  emotional  outbursts.^” 

By  establishing  organizations  for  superintendents  that  excluded  or  discouraged  women's  participation,  women  were 
effectively  closed  out  of  many  discussions  in  which  members  determined  future  pohcies  and  practices.  Since  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  lobbying  and  policy-writing  educational 
organizations  of  its  day,  women's  exclusion  from  influence  was  virtually  guaranteed. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Siqrerintendence,  members  worked  to  broaden  their  influence  by  forging 
strong  links  with  the  feda?i  govanment.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Department  was  to  send  a contingent  of  lobbyists 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  work  for  the  creation  of  a federal  office  of  education.  Not  only  were  these  efforts  rewarded,  but 
the  Dq)aitmCTt  also  succeeded  in  getting  the  fevOTable  attention  of  a future  national  president.  The  Department  also  made 
efforts  to  court  relations  with  universities  and  colleges,  as  well  as  with  foundations,  businesses  and  other  brokers  of 
power.^' 

Finally,  organized  school  superintendents  sought  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  quality  of  their  woik  by  increasing 
scholarship,  publishing  works  related  to  their  profession,  and  helping  in  the  estabhshment  of  administrative  preparation 
programs  in  elite  universities  around  the  country.  An  important  route  to  attaining  this  intellectual  status  was  for 
superintendents  to  portray  themselves  as  philosopher-leaders  with  valuable  intellectual  skills.  For  the  most  part, 
supgintendents  in  the  late  1 800s  were  not  particularly  well  educated  or  trained.  Those  superintendents  who  had  received 
liberal  arts  education  tended  to  viewthonselves  as  "scholars  or  statesmen  rather  than  business  managers."  These  scholarly 
leaders  included  William  T.  Harris,  William  Maxwell  (later  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education),  John 
Philbrick,  and  Wilham  Payne  (later  the  president  of  Peabody  Normal  School).  “ 

William  Payne,  for  exanq>le,  wrote  Chapters  on  School  Supervision  ( 1 875),  the  first  published  book  about  the  school 
superintendency,  while  saving  as  a superintendent  in  Michigan.  In  this  work  he  described  the  natural  development  of  the 
superintendency  as  the  process  of  sq>arating  the  thinking  pasm  fiom  the  person  who  executes,  the  general  from  the  troops, 
the  superintendent-philosopher  from  the  teacher.  He  wrote,  "The  hand  and  the  brain  both  toil.  Each  has  its  appointed 
office  to  fulfill. . . . The  commanding  general,  who,  at  one  glance,  takes  in  the  whole  military  situation,  and  wields  his 
fences  so  as  to  me^  the  exigaides  of  the  situation,  is  the  natural  superior  of  the  thousands  \^ilo,  with  powers  of  mind  less 
comprdiensive,  morely  execute  the  plans  prescribed  by  their  leader. . . . Superintendence  is  therefore  not  only  a necessity, 
but  is  the  highest  and  most  productive  form  of  labor."  Payne's  ideal  superintendent,  then,  produced  the  highest  form  of 
labor,  that  of  thinking  about  and  directing  the  e^hons  of  large  numbers  of  subordinates.  The  growing  complexities  of  large 
schools  and  systems,  he  argued,  necessitated  such  an  intellectual,  responsible  leader.  He  concluded  that  the  superintendent 
had  to  be  well  educated  and  thoughtful  and  that  this  background  and  ability  would  separate  him  from  his  minions.^ 

Payne  was  not  alone  in  arguing  for  a philosophical  orientation  for  superintendents.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a 
prominent  businessman,  challenged  superintendents  at  the  1880  meeting  of  the  NEA  to  move  to  a new  level  of 
sophistication.  'We  want  siqjervision  badly  enough,  but  not  that  supervision  [which  is  mechanical.]  It  is  certainly  not  the 
province  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  supply  it."  Normal  schools  provided  instruction  mainty  for  women.  "They  educate 
teachos,  it  is  tru  [sic],  but  the  work  in  hand  is  something  more  than  direct  teaching;— it  is  the  filosofy  [sic]  of  teaching.  It 
is  a distinctly-higher  walk  of  the  profession.  It  accordingly  imphes  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  a preceding 
groundwork  of  general  education  not  required  in  pupils  of  our  Normal  Schools."  He  did  not  discuss  wiiy  normal  schools 
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could  not  provide  this  type  of  education.  "It  is  in  fact  a legitimate  portion  of  University  training,  which  always  supposes 
the  groundwork  of  an  undergraduate  course."  Few  women  at  the  time  had  access  to  universities  or  this  type  of  education.^^ 

Adams  went  on  to  explain  that  the  tradition  of  education  at  the  Eastern  coUeges  "singles  out  teaching  ...  as  an 
unworthy  thing,  as  a mere  calling,  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  an  honorable  profession. ..."  At  the  time,  teaching 
provided  honorable  en^loyment  for  women,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  considered  as  such  for  men.  Also,  men  were 
honored  for  pursuing  the  call  of  the  ministry.  The  fact  that  teaching  was  considered  a calling  did  not  provide  sufficient 
e?q)lanation  fw  why  it  was  considered  "an  unwrathy  dung. " He  continued,  "Any  'prentice  hand  is  equal  to  it.  And  holding 
tiiis  tradition  in  regard  to  elementary  teaching,  the  Universities  hav  faild  [sic]  to  draw  the  line  between  the  superintendent 
from  the  usher."  He  went  on  to  suggest  that  universities,  which  at  the  time  limited  or  excluded  women's  admission,  find 
it  within  their  dignity  to  offer  programs  to  prepare  superintendents.  These  programs  should  be  academically  rigorous  so 
as  to  legitimize  the  study.  Adams  challenged  Ae  superintendents  to  make  themselves  more  respectable  as  a group.  This 
should  be  done  through  the  creation  of  professional  programs  at  the  umversity,  programs  that  not  only  prepared 
superintendents  for  their  distinctly  higher  philosophical  walk,  but  also  made  education  into  a science.  He  also  dared 
umvCTSities  to  take  the  needs  of  common  schools  s^ously  and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  such  programs.  Within 
three  decades  of  Adams'  speech,  several  of  the  prominent  universities  in  the  country  had  taken  up  his  challenge  and 
developed  special  programs  for  persons  aspiring  to  school  superintendencies.^ 

Stanford,  for  example,  hired  EUwood  Cubberley  in  1 898  to  build  the  school's  education  program  with  leadership 
conqxjnents.  In  time,  programs  such  as  Cubberley's  provided  the  pathway  for  aspiring  school  admi^trators  not  only  to 
receive  professional  training,  but  also  to  gain  access  to  desirable  positions.  Graduates  of  such  programs  often  maintained 
their  ties  with  their  professors  and  formed  netwraks  of  mutual  support.  Professors  enhanced  the  prestige  of  superintendents 
and,  as  EUa  Flagg  Young  complained  in  1913,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  was  being  co-opted  by  the  university 
professors  who  hoped  to  place  their  graduates.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  her  description  of  a meeting  of  the  NEA: 
"It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  departments  of  education  in  the  universities  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Yale, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  were  more  in  evidence  than  ever  before  in  any  meeting  of  the  National  Mucation 
Association.  Those  departments  in  the  universities  seem  to  be  trying  to  gain  control  not  only  of  the  department  of 
superint^dence  but  of  the  National  Education  Association  generally,  so  they  might  place  graduates  in  desirable  positions 
throughout  the  country,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a very  limited  experience."^® 

Increasingly,  the  process  of  attaining  superintendencies  required  candidates  to  obtain  the  proper  credentials  without 
necessarily  first  rising  through  the  teaching  ranks.  Such  a change  effectively  limited  the  number  of  women  who  could 
pursue  superintendencies.  Not  only  was  it  difficult  for  women  to  gain  adimssion  to  such  programs,  but  often  professors 
made  it  difficult  for  women  to  finish  or  to  receive  their  necessary  "blessing"  in  a job  search.  Robert  Morrison  in  1926 
described  the  type  of  pers<Mi  he  believed  should  not  enter  such  programs  in  the  first  place: 

The  writer  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  disappointment  of  one  graduate  who  majored  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration.  . . . She  applied  for  positions  as  teacher  of  history  and  social  science.  None  of  the 
supaintendents  to  whom  she  ^phed  oflfaed  her  a position.  In  the  fall  of  1924  she  enroUed  in  the  graduate  school 
and  spent  an  entire  year  in  preparing  herself  for  a position  as  a school  administrator.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1925  she  continually  sought  a position  as  a principal  or  a superintendent.  When  schools  opened  in 
Sqitonber  she  had  not  secured  employment.  Other  students  trained  in  the  same  classes  under  the  instruction  of 
the  same  professors  secured  very  attractive  positions  in  ■wiiich  they  are  succeeding.  This  indicates  that  students 
lacking  qualities  making  for  success  in  supervision  and  administration  should  be  advised  against  entering 
classes  training  them  for  such  positions.^  (emphasis  added) 

When  early  superintendaits  sought  to  make  themselves  moe  respectable,  they  attempted  to  associate  themselves  with 
higher  mental  functions,  philosophical  and  scientific.  Teachers  could  have  b^  offered  the  opportunities  to  develop 
intellectually  as  weU,  but  superintendaits  sought  educational  advantages  as  a means  of  distancing  themselves  from  teachers. 
Eventually  the  perceived  needs  for  philosophical/scientific  preparation  were  translated  into  courses  of  study  at 
predominantly  men's  coUeges  and  universities,  a strategy  that  tend^  to  remove  administrative  access  from  womai. 

William  P^e  wait  even  fiirtha  in  his  text.  Chapters  on  School  Supervision^  where  he  made  an  explicit  appeal  for 
the  division  of  educational  labor  between  men  and  women.  He  described  the  necessity  of  making  teaching  a woman's  job 
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and  the  superintendency  a man's  job. 

However,  by  relegating  men's  and  wom^i's  respective  roles  to  nature,  Payne  side-stepped  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
qualities  needed  for  leadership  and  how  those  could  be  nurtured.  Instead,  he  argued  simply  that  women  should  not  be 
school  leaders  while  men  should  be  sought. 

Conclusion 

In  an  era  where  men  teachers  found  themselves  part  of  a profession  newly  identified  as  "femininized,"  school 
administrative  positions  emerged  and  were  quiddy  filled  with  men  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  as  an  authoritative 
class  rather  than  as  comphant  workers  at  the  level  of  women  teachers.  When  women  began  to  assume  school  leadership 
positions,  prompting  Ella  Flagg  Young  to  declare  in  1913  that  "in  the  near  future  we  will  have  more  women  than  men  in 
executive  charge  of  the  vast  educational  system,"  some  feared  that  women  would  eventually  feminize  education.  Male 
sq}ointendi^ts,  then,  cH-ganized  to  oiact  dianges  in  their  professional  structures  that  would  essentially  assure  that  women's 
chances  of  attaining  superintendencies  would  diminish.  Although  organizational  alternatives  existed  to  the  rigidly 
hierarchical  industrial  models  of  the  time,  organized  male  superintendents  effectively  created  a domain  within  the  teaching 
realm  that  neatly  paralleled  the  place  of  men  within  the  family,  thereby  justifying  women's  exclusion  firom  decision-making 
positicms.  Through  sudi  efforts,  wom^  not  only  failed  to  dominate  school  administration  numerically,  but  they  also  barely 
ever  secured  a foothold  of  power. 
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: inq)l^entation  of  the  differentiated  curriculum  in  the  public  high  school  in  the  United  States  transformed 

■|r  Ia|-  I that  institution  profoundly  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  coitury.  Quite  simply,  the  differentiated  curriculum 

j allowed  for  different  education  for  different  students.  Although  schooling  for  many  students  was  altered  as  a 
i;  icsult  of  this  transiticHi,  the  argument  can  be  made  that,  as  a group,  girls'  high  school  experiences  changed  most 
drastically.  It  is  well  known  among  historians  of  education  that  girls  constituted  the  majority  of  pubhc  high  school  students 
and  graduates  in  the  nineteoith  c^tuiy,  and  that  the  curriculum  at  that  time  consisted  of  academic  subjects.  With  the  advent 
of  the  differentiated  curriculum,  the  percentage  of  girls  taking  chemistry,  geology,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  physics 
dropped.'  That  this  information  is  not  known  by  the  general  pubhc  today  attests  to  the  potency  of  the  system  which 
followed. 

Educators  introduced  the  differentiated  curriculum  at  a time  when  American  society  was  infatuated  with  the  notion 
of  social  efficiorcy.  The  modem,  industrial  order  depended  on  role  differentiation  and  specialization  of  skills;  schools  took 
on  the  task  of  preparing  workers  and  citizens  with  a heightened  commitment.  In  contrast  to  the  nineteenth  century  hi^ 
school,  which  articulate  its  mission  as  intellectual  and  moral  development,  schooling  in  the  twentieth  century  became  a 
means  for  fitting  each  individual  student  into  the  "appropriate"  social  niche.^ 

While  the  behef  that  girls'  sdiooling  should  be  directed  toward  preparing  women  as  wives  and  mothers  is  an  old  one, 
its  proponents  in  the  Progressive  Bra  packaged  their  argument  in  a manner  which  reflected  modem  hberal  thought;  for  the 
first  time  pubhc  high  schools  began  to  accept  such  training  as  part  of  their  curricula.  Jane  Powers  has  made  the  argument 
that,  although  success  in  vocational  courses  of  study  for  women  did  not  materialize  as  school  reformers  had  hoped  (with 
the  excq)tion  of  commercial  education),  reform  rhetoric  was  strong  enough  in  and  of  itself  to  effect  a powerful  change  in 
the  way  girls  experienced  secondary  schooling.^  Thus  far,  research  on  women's  secondary  schooling  has  targeted  school 
and  other  governmental  reports,  articles  published  in  educational  journals,  professional  p^ers  presented  at  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Educaticm  Associaticai,  school  surveys,  and  other  statistical  data.  Educational  historians  have 
connected  modon  liberalism  to  the  transformation  of  the  hi^  school  curriculiun  and,  more  recently,  others  have  analyzed 
how  these  changes  in  the  curriculum  have  affected  the  education  of  girls."*  Yet,  in  order  to  move  beyond  an  analysis  of 
reform  rhetoric  and  institutional  diange  in  secondary  schools,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  degree  to  which  teachers  were 
influenced  by  modem  hberal  thou^t  in  the  classroom.  Since  teachers'  recorded  responses  on  this  issue  are  scarce,  perhaps 
it  will  be  enlightening  to  consider  the  texts  written  for  teachers  in  this  period.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the 
impact  of  modem  hberal  ideology  on  the  transformation  of  girls'  secondary  schooling,  as  represented  in  education  texts 
pubhshed  in  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

I have  anatyzed  twenty-two  texts  written  fOT  teadiers  and  pubhshed  in  the  years  from  1906  to  1934.  The  hst  of  authors 
(all  male  excq)t  for,  possibly,  two  writers)  includes  professOTS  of  education  whose  works  were  widely  read:  Bagley,  Counts, 
CubbCTlty,  and  Thorndike,  to  name  a few.  The  textbooks  provide  some  clue  as  to  what  teachers  were  being  tau^t  across 
the  nation;  the  contents  represent  the  thought  of  leading  voices  in  colleges  of  education  at  Brown  University,  Colgate 
University,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Teachers  College,  Cornell  College  (Iowa),  Harvard  University, 
Stanford  University,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Illinois,  University  of  Kansas,  and  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  books  treat  issues  in  history,  philosophy,  and  sociology  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  pedagogy.  In  each 
of  than,  the  ideological  stmcture  is  that  of  modem  hberahsm.  A content  analysis  reveals  themes  centered  on  schooling  for 
social  efficiency  via  role  differentiation  and  an  emphasis  on  "practical"  study.  The  notion  that  the  predominant  purpose  of 
schooling  was  to  benefit  the  state  emerges  as  well. 

The  Texts  on  Modem  Liberalism 

I am  using  the  term  "modem  hberalism"  to  dmote  the  dominant  ideology  in  the  United  States,  which  began  to  break 
away  fr<xn  classical  hbo'alism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  characterized  by  Clarence  Karier,  Paul  Violas, 
and  Joel  Spring.^  Sparked  by  Charles  Darwin's  pubhcation  of  Origin  of  Species,  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  change  in 
the  US.  pohtical  economy,  many  in  the  intellectual  community  began  to  perceive  society  as  a social  organism,  growing  and 
evolving.  Sociologists  Charles  H.  Cooley  and  Edward  A.  Ross  suggested  that  the  self  found  definition  only  in  relationship 
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to  society.*  A popular  met^hor  emerged,  that  of  the  individual  as  a single  cell  in  the  social  body.  Each  "cell"  was  to  perform 
specific  functions  to  insure  the  health  of  the  body;  at  the  same  time,  an  interdependence  among  the  cells  would  develop. 
For  modem  Uberals,  the  complexity  of  U.S.  society  demanded  role  specialization.  For  progress  to  occur,  individuals  had 
to  be  trained  to  perform  distinct  functions.  In  contrast  to  the  nineteenth  century  conception  of  schooling  for  full  hiunan 
development,  the  differentiated  curriculum  became  the  means  by  \\iiich  schools  prepared  students  for  varied  tasks  in 
society.  An  ^iqihasis  was  placed  on  subjects  with  "practical"  appUcations,  to  better  prepare  for  the  transfer  of  training  from 
school  to  life  roles.  The  progress  of  society  became  the  key  concern,  rather  than  the  complete  development  of  individual 
students. 

These  tenets  of  modem  liberal  thought  formed  the  core  of  the  educational  philosophy  advanced  in  the  textbooks 
analyzed  in  this  study.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  University  identified  the  discovery  and  development  of  each  pupil's 
dominant  interests  as  the  special  aim  of  secondary  education  and,  therefore,  the  teacher's  greatest  responsibility.’  David 
Snedden  went  further  in  his  1913  text  in  a defense  of  the  differentiated  curriculum.  Rather  than  speak  of  adapting 
cumculum  to  each  student's  interests,  Snedden  argued  for  group  classification;  "A  uniform  program  of  education  is  no 
longer  possible.  To  an  indefinite  extent  programs  must  be  adapted  to  varying  groups."®  The  choice  of  program  was  not  to 
be  made  by  the  student;  decisions  were  to  be  reached  according  to  "expert"  evaluatitm  of  vsfrich  students  rhight  profit  from 
various  educational  opportunities.  Snedden  continued,  "Prescription  and  forced  classification  thwe  must  of  necessity  be; 
but  only  as  determined  by  the  incapacity  of  the  individual  to  profit  from  a given  type  of  opportunity."® 

Edward  Thorndike,  arguably  the  most  influential  force  in  teacher  education  in  Ae  early  twentieth  century,  also  upheld 
the  practice  of  choosing  a special  line  of  action  for  an  individual.'®  His  rationale  for  such  action  was  based  on  the  benefit 
to  society.  He  wrote,  "When  education  becomes  able  to  select  the  work  best  fitted  to  each  individual  as  well  as  to  fit  the 
individual  to  his  work,  it  will  not  only  increase  economic  productivity,  but  also  the  health,  morality,  and  culture  of 
society.""  Thorndike  illuminated  the  alteration  in  school  philosophy  brou^t  to  bear  by  the  implementation  of  the 
differentiated  curriculum.  The  purpose  of  schooling  was  now  to  create  a speciahst,  not  one  equipp^  with  an  education 
rduch  reflected  the  breadth  of  the  Uberal  arts.  "Educaboa  btyond  certain  fundamentals  should  narrow  itself  to  fit  every  man 
fOT  a certain  probable  course  of  life,  not  for  all  life's  possibihties.'"^  This  specialization,  which  highli^ted  preparation  for 
the  world  of  work,  also  included  specific  preparation  in  social,  civic,  and  recreational  arenas.'®  In  short,  teachers  were 
advised  to  train  students  for  specialized  roles  in  their  complex  society.  It  was  suggested  that  this  required  an  increased 
emphasis  on  "practical"  studies. 

Unmistakably,  twentieth  century  educators  argued  that  social  efficiency  required  schooling  which  emphasized 
citizenship,  job  preparation,  and  the  effective  use  of  leisure  time.  Every  discipline  came  to  be  evaluated  by  this  standard. 
Professor  Alexander  Inglis  of  Harvard  University  articulated  the  position  in  his  1918  text.  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education  : that  "the  value  of  any  subject  of  study  is  to  be  measured  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  may  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  attairunent  of  [socio-civic,  economic-vocational,  and  individualistic-avocational  aims],  and  the 
aims  cff  purposes  of  any  accepted  subject  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  are  to  be  determined  accordingly.'"''  Inglis  went 
on  to  declare  that  all  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  could  not  and  should  not  be  studied  by 
all  students.'®  In  reoMifiguring  the  seamdaiy  school  curriculum,  a line  was  drawn  between  the  "practical"  subjects  and  those 
which,  traditionally,  had  been  chan^)ioned  in  the  cause  of  mental  discipline.  Perhaps  George  H.  Betts,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  captured  this  precept  best:  "Such  values  as  knowledge,  culture,  power,  no  longer 
satisfy  the  educaficmal  ideal;  these  must  in  some  way  combine  to  spell  efficiency.'"*  It  was  widely  held  that  the  classics  as 
well  as  the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  history  did  not  factor  into  the  efficiency  equation  for  most  students.  In  his 
lectures  on  the  theme  "Education  fw  a Changing  Civilization,"  WiUiam  Heard  Kilpatrick  prescribed  that  ”for  most  pupils, 
Latin  can  and  should  follow  Greek  into  the  discard.  Likewise  with  most  of  mathematics  for  most  pupils.  Much  of  present 
history  stucfy  should  give  way  to  study  of  social  problems. . . . Modem  foreign  languages  can  har<Uy  be  defended  for  most 
vdionow  study  them'"’  University  of  Illinois  professor  Wilham  C.  Bagley  also  wrote  that  the  study  of  higher  mathematics 
was  appropriate  only  for  future  engineers.  Teachers  who  read  his  text  met  with  the  opinion  that  the  average  high  school 
stucfent  had  little  need  for  algebra,  geometry,  and  trig<mometiy.'®  In  1912,  Betts  traced  the  school  response  to  pubhc  demand 
fOT  practical  subjects,  noting  the  prqxHtional  reduction  of  academic  subjects.  He  concluded  that  social  efficiency  was  soon 
to  become  the  "ruling  concept  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  curriculum.'"® 
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As  the  twentieth  century  high  schcx>l  turned  its  attention  to  training  students  for  differentiated  roles  in  society, 
"practical"  courses  came  to  occupy  a larger  portion  of  the  curriculum.  Throughout  this  transformation,  individualism  was 
held  subordinate  to  the  perceived  good  of  society.  Scholars  such  as  George  Counts  and  WiUiam  H.  Kilpatrick  reminded 
teadiers  that  "interdq)Qidencehas  replaced  individualism"  in  the  U.S.  political  economy.^®  Thorndike  was  bolder  with  his 
assertion  that  each  "child  should  have  as  much  high-school  work  as  the  common  good  requires."^’  For  modem  liberal 
educators,  a primary  objective  of  schooling  was  social  stabihty,  as  Inglis  indicated  with  his  definition  of  the  school  as  a 
social  institution.  The  school  was  to  be  "maintained  by  society  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
stability  and  in  the  direction  of  its  own  progress."^ 

Thus,  modmi  liberal  ideology  supported  the  notions  diat  the  fimction  of  schooling  was  to  train  students  for  specific 
roles  in  society,  that  a "practical"  curriculum  was  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  good  of  society  would  take 
pjrecedence  over  individualism.  What  impact  did  such  thinking  have  on  girls'  secondary  schooling?  Some  clues  in  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  found  in  the  textbooks  for  teachers  of  the  period. 

The  Texts  on  Sex  Differences 

The  clear  message  was  that  traditional  secondary  education,  in  which  girls  and  boys  studied  the  same  curriculum,  did 
n<rt  serve  girls  or  society  well.  During  the  transformation  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  educators  ferreted  out  perceived 
differences  between  girls  and  boys.  Thorndike  stated  that  the  sexes  differed  in  mental  qualities,  though  not  so  much  as 
public  opinion  might  suggest.  The  important  distinction,  he  wrote,  was  that  males  deviated  more  fi-om  type  than  females. 
That  is,  in  any  specific  quahty  the  highest  males  were  more  gified  than  any  females,  and  the  lowest  males  were  inferior  to 
all  females.  Tliomdike  concluded  that  although  "girls  in  genial  rank  as  high  or  hi^er  than  boys  in  high  school  and  college, 
they  less  often  lead  the  class;  thus  there  are  far  more  eminent  intellects  among  men  than  among  women  and  also  twice  as 
many  idiots."^  Althougb  Thorndike  wrote  that  sex  differences  were  slight,  he  presented  a substantial  list  of  qualities  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  stronger  in  one  sex  or  the  other.  For  instance,  he  described  women  as  more  subjective,  emotional, 
and  passive  than  men.^''  Thorndike's  colleague,  Lewis  M.  Terman,  also  noted  that  few  women  attained  eminence.  He  foimd 
this  puzzling,  given  that  the  average  measured  intelligence  of  women  was  as  high  as  that  for  men.  Terman  suggested  that 
the  motional  traits  of  women  favcxed  the  develqnnent  of  the  sentiments  at  the  expense  of  irmate  intellectual  endowment.^ 
This  was  the  sort  of  scientific  reasoning  which,  no  doubt,  led  to  some  of  the  beliefs  expressed  in  An  Introduction  to  High 
School  Teaching,  sudi  as,  "The  giggling  girl,  cme  of  the  most  disturbing  factors  in  the  high  school  classroom,  is  not  merely 
silly;  she  lacks  control  of  both  body  and  mind."^® 

Of  course,  this  image  contradicted  the  fact  that  girls  did  better  academically  in  high  school  than  boys,  grouped  by  sex. 
In  19 14  Irving  King,  a professor  of  education  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  explained  that  girls  exceeded  boys  in  high 
school  work  because  they  matured  earlier  than  boys.^^  He  pointed  out  that  the  nineteenth  century  arguments  against 
coeducation,  such  as  girls  wa^e  not  cq>able  of  academic  work  or  they  lacked  the  necessary  physical  strength  for  such  work, 
wae  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  He  went  on,  howeva,  to  discuss  new  arguments  against  coeducation.  His  key  point 
was  that  girls'  greata  maturity  was  "sufficient  to  warrant  a reconstmction  of  our  whole  system  of  education  for  the  middle 
teens."^  While  King  favored  the  type  of  genda  segregation  piloted  at  Englewood  High  School  in  Chicago,  he  recognized 
that  such  a system  of  complete  segregation  by  sex  was  not  practical  for  most  schools.  Thaefore,  he  suggested  that  in 
smaller  schools  "the  differaice  in  the  reactions  of  the  sexes  must  be  met  by  more  skillful  and  sympathetic  teaching.  In  every 
such  school  the  supervising  officers  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  methods  of  instmction  do  not  develop  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  girl."^ 

Thandike's  positiai  that  mmtal  ability  did  not  vary  significantly  between  girls  and  boys  did  not  preclude  specialized 
education.  He  taught  that  "even  if  the  mental  make-up  of  the  sexes  wae  identical  it  mi^t  still  be  wisest  to  educate  them 
Hiffenently  Harvard  professOT  Inglis  agreed  that  differences  in  interests  and  abilities  between  girls  and  boys  were  greater 

than  any  diffaence  in  mental  abilities.  Inglis  argued  that  students'  interests  and  abiUties  were  influenced  by  the  character 
of  the  lives  they  would  lead  after  seccmdary  school.  "That  those  interests  are  in  part  quite  different  for  boys  and  girls  is  too 
obvious  to  require  cOTnmait,"  he  wrote.^’  This  theme  was  picked  up  by  George  A.  Mirick  in  his  1923  text  on  Progressive 
Education.  Mirick  reported  that  "vocational  purposes  are  determining  the  kind  of  education  boys  and  girls  shall  receive 
rather  than  sex  differences."^^  Yet,  given  the  sex-segregated  division  of  labor  in  the  United  States  during  the  1920s, 
schooling  characterized  by  vocational  differences  was,  in  effect,  schooling  characterized  by  sex  differences. 
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The  Texts  on  Girls* Schooling 

Role  specialization,  a comCTstone  in  modem  liberal  educational  policy,  factored  greatly  in  the  transformation  of  girls' 
secondary  schooling.  Educators  were  clear  in  their  behef  that  whether  or  not  girls  and  boys  would  be  taught  differently 
would  dqjend  on  the  degree  to  which  they  were  to  perform  similar  societal  fimctions.^^  Professor  Betts  estabhshed  this  point 
in  his  \9\2XsA  Social  Principles  of  Education.  The  issue  was  reinforced  again  in  1918  in  Inglis'  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education.  Drawing  upon  some  of  the  purported  differences  between  the  sexes,  Inglis  declared  that  the  aim  of  certain 
phases  of  secondary  education  was  to  "recognize  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  interests  and  attitudes  by  dealing 
with  them  in  different  ways  with  the  intention  of  preserving  such  differences  and  fostering  them."^''  He  specified  that  this 
was  especially  tme  with  vocational  interests.^^ 

David  Tyack  and  Ehsabeth  Hansot  make  the  claim  in  their  book  Learning  Together:  A History  of  Coeducation  in 
American  Public  Schools  that  since  many  of  the  changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum  did,  inde^  target  vocational 
education,  girls'  secondary  schooling  was  altered  only  on  the  periphery.^®  Evidence  collected  fi-om  texts  for  teachers, 
however,  indicates  that  the  concern  for  schooling  girls  and  boys  for  different  vocations  seeped  out  of  the  formally  identified 
vocational  track  and  into  academic  areas  as  well.  We  should  not  be  surprised  with  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  girls 
taking  mathematics  courses  in  the  twKitieth  century,  given  the  repeated  message  that  mathematics  would  prove  of  httle  use 
to  the  average  woman.  University  of  Wisconsin  professor  M.V.  O'Shea  argued  that  algebra  was  to  be  studied  only  by  those 
who  would  utilize  it  as  a tool  for  engineCTing  or  mechanics.  O'Shea  suspected  that  this  would  be  a necessity  for  the  majority 
of  boys  but  ventured  that  fewCT  than  one  of  a hundred  thousand  girls  in  the  pubhc  schools  would  find  the  study  of  algebra 
valuable.^’  O'Shea  did  not  deny  that  a "very  rare  woman"  might  become  a mechanic  and  would,  thus,  require  a study  of 
algebra.  Rather,  educational  pohcy  was  to  be  designed  for  the  majority  of  girls  who  would  come  to  "live  the  typical  woman's 
life,  and  who  must  continue  to  do  so  in  order  that  society  may  prosper."^*  Betts  also  recommended  the  discontinuation  of 
educational  pohcy  which  prescribed  mathematics  and  language  study  for  girls.  He  reasoned  that  such  subjects  prepared 
studaits  for  processes  that  women  would  never  employ.  Similarly,  he  posited  that  mathematics  and  languages  did  htde  to 
prepare  girls  for  the  hfe  experiences  they  were  expected  to  encounter,  those  in  the  home.^® 

Consistently,  intellectuals  criticized  the  tradkicxial  academic  curriculum  which  had  characterized  the  nineteenth  century 
high  school.  It  sinqjly  did  not  prepare  girls  for  their  prescribed  twentieth  century  social  roles.  In  this  context,  educators 
raised  the  concern  that  the  traditional  academic  curriculmn  had  tended  to  guide  females  away  from  activities  connected  to 
the  home.  Often,  the  next  step  was  to  suggest  that  some  amount  of  domestic  education  cxjnstitute  a part  of  the  secondary 
education  of  all  girls.  Inglis  advocated  this,  adding  that  since  boys  would  balk  at  domestic  trainings  they  should  be  trained 
in  science,  economics,  civics,  and  vocational  arts."° 

Social  efficiency  educators  even  went  so  far  as  to  assault  girls'  access  to  a profession  traditionally  held  by  women, 
teaching,  and  with  it,  the  validity  of  an  academic  education  for  girls.  Betts  capped  a discussion  of  wastes  in  education  by 
s^ing  that  ’’for  women,  their  career  ultimately  lies  in  the  home,  and  there  most  of  them  are  to  be  foimd  after  a year  or  two 
in  the  schoolroom."'”  He  went  on  to  question  whether  teaching  could  even  be  labeled  as  a profession,  given  the. large 
proportion  of  women  in  the  vocation.''^  On  a related  note,  David  Snedden  recommended  that,  as  the  work  in  high  schools 
became  inaeasingjiy  diffoentiated,  "a  certain  amount  of  it  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  teachers  only."'*^  It  is  difficult 
to  beheve  that,  in  this  climate,  girls'  secondary  school  experiences  were  altered  on  the  margins  only. 

The  social  efficiency  forces  which  transformed  the  high  school  curriculum  through  the  inclusion  of  practical  studies 
"at  once"  raised  the  question  of  whether  girls  and  boys  should  follow  the  same  course  of  study.'*'*  O'Shea  praised  the  Stout 
Institute  in  Menomonie,  Wisconsin  as  a "concrete  expression  of  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  subjects  of  study  upon  the  girl's  intecst  and  c^abilities  in  the  home."'*®  In  its  quest  to  prepare  girls  for  the  actual 
problems  of  home  life,  the  homemaker's  comse  at  the  Stout  Institute  concentrated  on  practical  apphcations.  It  was  devoid 
of  foreign  language  study  and  offered  no  instruction  in  mathematics  or  science,  except  as  these  di^iplines  were  applied  to 
concrete  problems  of  domestic  life.'*®  In  dismissing  the  stu(fy  of  mathematics  and  languages,  O'Shea,  representative  of  others 
in  the  educational  community,  rehed  upon  the  argument  that  discipline  of  mental  faculties  did  not  prepare  girls  for  real 
problems  in  life.  When  met  with  the  critique  that  the  study  of  algebra  might  train  a girl's  judgment,  O'Shea  resorted  to  a 
wide-sweeping  rejection  of  faculty  psychology,  noting  "when  a person  holds  a view  of  this  kind,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ccmvince  him  of  the  fallacy  of  his  psychological  thinking."'*’  For  social  efficiency  educators,  the  notion  that  academic  wwk 
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could  offer  students  training  in  accurate  reasoning,  judgment,  perception,  and  memory  was  an  anachronistic  application 
of  educational  philosophy.'* 

O'Shea's  treatment  of  girl's  schooling  in  Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching  centered  upon  the  beUef  in  the  practical 
value  of  schooling.  O'Shea  argued  that  educators  must  be  aligned  with  "the  actual  problems  which  women  must  meet  and 
solve  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them."'*®  This  statement 
reflects  the  modem  hberal  principle  that  schooling's  primary  objective  was  to  prepare  individuals  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  society.  Never  mind  that  one  might  enjoy  studying  trigonometry  or  Latin  for  the  joy  of  learning;  schooling  was 
Hpstgnpd  to  prepare  each  student  as  a functioning  member  of  society,  for  the  good  of  those  "dependent  upon  them."  Betts 
reminded  teachers  that  each  girl  would  ’’function  as  a member  of  a family,  a community,  a church,  as  a citizen  of  a state, 
and  in  other  social  capacities.  All  must,  through  their  education,  be  fitted  into  these  social  activities. . . ."  For  many,  it 
was  a tight  fit. 

Thus,  modem  liberal  ideology  exerted  a strong  influence  on  the  content  of  textbooks  written  for  teachers  in  the  first 
of  this  century.  In  the  age  of  social  efficiency,  it  was  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  train  students  for  differentiated 
roles,  concentrate  on  practical  subjects,  and,  in  so  doing,  insure  the  stabihty  of  society.  Key  educators  stressed  the 
HifTtTwnrftg  between  girls  and  boys  which,  they  believed,  required  differentiated  schooling.  It  followed  that  the  authors  of 
these  texts  prescribed  different  educational  experiences  for  girls  and  boys. 

What  evidoice  is  thae  that  teadiers  amducted  their  classrooms  in  the  manner  designated  in  these  texts?  As  yet,  there 
is  no  direct  evidaice,  but  the  following  warrants  careful  consideration.  The  percentage  of  girls  in  U.S.  pubhc  high  schools 
taking  courses  in  chemistry  dropped  fi"om  55  percent  in  1900  to  42  percent  in  1928,  in  physics  fi’om  57  percent  to  34 
percoit,  in  algebra  fi’om  58  percait  to  47  percent,  and  in  trigonometry  fi’om  47  percent  to  22  percent.®'  In  addition,  I believe 
the  ovCTwIielming  amount  of  commentary  on  girls'  secondary  schooling  aimed  at  teachers  through  texts  and  other  college 
course  work  did  have  an  effect  on  the  perceptions  held  by  classroom  teachers. 

To  be  sure,  teachers  do  possess  a degree  of  autonomy  in  their  classrooms.  It  is  naive  to  suggest  that  all  that  is  taught 
in  college  education  courses  has  been  implemented  in  the  pubhc  school  classroom.  Yet,  it  is  also  a mistake  to  dismiss  the 
tfiarhing  and  sdiolarship  of  professors  of  education.  Heganonic  theory  recognizes  schooling  as  a powerful  force  in  shaping 
the  w^  people  think  including  those  enrolled  in  teacher  education  programs.  The  dominant  ideology  of  the  period  under 
examinaticxi  arrfntnatftH  the  ejqrertise  of  educational  sociologists  and  psychologists  wfiose  work  included  "scientific  proof 
of  significant  sex  differences  in  education.  Also,  we  would  do  well  to  factor  in  the  observations  of  the  textbook  writers 
thanselves.  In  1916,  Tetman  noted  that  the  training  given  to  girls,  and  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew  up  were 
"unfavorable  to  the  inculcaticm  of  the  professional  point  of  view,  and  as  a result  women  are  not  spurred  on  by  deep-seated 
motives  to  constant  and  strenuous  intellectual  endeavor  as  men  are."®^ 

The  infnrmarinn  I have  gleaned  fi'om  these  texts  provides  one  picture  of  what  professors  of  education  were  teaching 
in  their  colleges  fixjm  1900  to  1930.  Ehd  modem  hbaal  rhetoric  filter  through  teachers  to  affect  the  educational  experiences 
of  high  school  girls?  It  is  apparent  that  the  professors,  themselves,  were  hoping  for  just  that  possibility. 
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Community  Institutions  and  African  American  Women  in  Chicago  from 
1900  to  IMI 

Anne  Meis  Knupfer 
Purdue  University 

isSrrn  a speech  before  the  National  Negro  Business  League  of  Chicago  in  1901,  Alberta  Moore-Smith  reported  that  for 
If;  :#^iievay  "five  avoiues  of  employment"  available  to  white  women,  only  two  were  open  to  Afiican  American  women.' 

! n ■ vS  This  was  true,  as  most  Afiican  American  women  in  Chicago  were  employed  predominantly  in  domestic  and  laundry 
work.  Although  domestic  work  was  considered  "dignified,"  as  women  sought  to  provide  for  their  famihes,  the 
associated  problems  of  long  hours,  substandard  pay,  and  lack  of  child  care  provisions  compromised  many  women’s  roles 
as  mothers.^  Recognizing  the  dilemmas  faced  by  poorer  women,  Afiican  American  club  women  took  a proactive  stand  as 
they  webbed  child  care  issues  to  inaeased  employment  opportunities  for  women  and,  ultimately,  to  economic  self-reliance 
in  the  communities  More  specifically,  they  helped  to  estabhsh  settlements,  institutes,  and  colleges  which  taught  various 
female  trades  so  that  women  could  earn  a "respectable"  hving;  they  created  employment  referral  services  to  assist  women 
in  procuring  suitable  work;  and  they  founded  nurseries  and  Idndergartens  for  young  children  i\liile  their  mothers  worked. 
This  paper  examines  these  efiGarts  of  the  Chicago  club  women,  as  well  as  the  ideologies,  purposes,  and  curricula  of  the 
community  institutions  they  helped  to  found. 

Afiican  American  women  have  historically  been  the  primary  wage-earners  in  their  families,  not  only  because  of 
plentiful  domestic  work,  but  because  siritable  employment  was  often  denied  to  their  husbands.  As  of  1900,  42.5%  of 
Afiican  American  women  in  Chicago  were  breadwirmers,  shghtly  under  the  national  rate  of  43.2%.  As  a point  of 
comparison,  cmly  20.6%  of  white  women,  .04%  of  whom  woe  married,  worked  outside  the  home.^  As  of  1 9 1 0,  this  pattern 
remained  essentially  unchanged,  as  over  80%  of  Afiican  American  working  women  were  employed  as  domestic  workers.” 
During  World  War  I,  non-imion  industry  jobs  became  available  to  Afiican  American  women  in  Chicago  who  worked  on 
segregated  factory  lines  in  embroidery,  needlework,  and  garment  work.*  Although  the  pay  was  higher,  women  still  spent 
long  hours  away  from  their  children. 

Departm^t  stOTes,  business  firms,  pubhc  schools,  and  juvenile  courts  also  were  discriminatory  in  their  hiring  practices. 
Even  when  not  denied  employment,  Afiican  American  women  were  often  given  menial  jobs.  In  department  stores,  for 
example,  many  Afiican  American  women  were  employed  not  as  saleswomen  but  as  maids.  In  cases  where  women  were 
employed  in  better  positions,  they  were  often  segregated  or  placed  in  non-pubhc  assignments.  Such  was  the  case  with 
MontgOTiay  Wards,  whidi  was  the  largest  enqjloyer  of  Afiican  Amaican  clerks  in  the  early  1920s.  However,  most  of  their 
Afiican  American  female  clerks  worked  not  in  the  store  but  in  isolated  offices.  Furthermore,  the  Chicago  branch  built  its 
own  cafeteria  in  response  to  complaints  from  local  restauranteurs  who  were  concerned  that  they  would  loose  white 
patronage  if  African  Americans  lunched  at  their  counters.* 

The  African  American  club  women  were  well  aware  of  such  practices,  as  they  had  been  denied  similar  employment 
opportunities.  In  turn,  they  protested  through  boycotts,  walkouts,  and  letter-writing  campaigns.  At  a Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar  celebration  in  19 1 5,  the  audience  passed  a resoluticm  protesting  Marshall  Field  & Company's  refusal  to  hire  Afiican 
American  women.^  The  following  year,  the  Negro  Fellowship  League  sponsored  a conference  on  the  company’s 
disaiminatory  practices,  encouraging  every  wranai's  club  and  organization  to  send  delegates,  as  "something  must  be  done, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  in  union."®  Marshall  Field  & Company,  however,  was  not  alone  in  discriminatory  hiring 
practices.  A motion  was  also  forwarded  by  the  Negro  Fellowship  League  to  send  a letter  to  Libby,  McNeil  & Company, 
which  likewise  refirsed  to  hire  Afiican  American  women.® 

Discrimination  in  employment,  which  paralleled  that  in  housing,  education,  and  pubhc  institutions  in  Chicago, 
inaeased  with  the  Afiican  American  southern  migiaticHi.  From  1910  to  1920,  the  African  American  population  in  Chicago 
grew  from  44, 103  to  109,594,  by  148.5%.'°  From  1917to  1918  alone,  more  than  50,000  Afiican  Americans  migrated  to 
Chicago."  Most  migrants  wae  directed  to  the  Black  Belt  upon  their  arrival  to  Chicago.  As  a result,  the  neighborhood 
became  inaeasingly  segregated  and  ovaaowded.'^  The  Afiican  American  club  women  wae  alarmed  not  only  at  the 
poverty  of  the  Black  Belt  but  the  "unwholesome"  businesses  of  pool  rooms,  saloons,  cabarets,  movie  theatres,  and  dance 
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halls  which  proliferated  there.  They  were  especially  concerned  about  the  pUght  of  young  women  who  were  often  placed 
by  employment  agents  as  maids  in  prostitute  houses  in  the  Black  Belt's  vice  areas  and  then  arrested  on  prostitution 
diaiges.’^  The  chib  womoi's  visitHi  for  these  women,  as  well  as  for  poorer  women,  was  two-fold;  to  assist  them  in  securing 
not  only  gainful  but  respectable  employment. 

Respectability  assumed  various  forms  during  the  Progressive  Era,  but  was  most  tied  to  women's  roles  as  mothers  and 
home-makers.  Long  denied  the  qipOTtunity  of  expressing  their  motherhood  and  home-making  in  culturally  specific  ways, 
African  American  women  relished  these  roles  and  responsibilities.  In  the  spirit  of  Repubhc  motherhood,  many  prominent 
club  women  argued  that  mothers,  as  first  teachers,  were  critical  in  their  young  children's  moral  and  intellectual 
development.'"  It  was  in  the  home,  they  fiirther  argued,  that  race  progress  originated.  Such  views,  according  to  Claudia 
Tate,  espoused  a "domestic  ihetcdc  of  racial  affirmation.'"®  The  ideologies  of  respectabihty  and  the  Repubhc  motherhood 
dovetailed  with  the  Christian  motifs  of  womanhood,  as  well  as  the  tenets  of  Washingtonian  industrial  education  and  the 
home  economics  movement.  Such  ideological  lessons  were  folded  into  the  domestic  classes  for  young  women  and  girls. 

It  was  within  such  a framework  that  Nannie  Burrou^is  and  Elizabeth  Ross  Haynes  sought  to  professionalize  domestic 
work.'®  Fannie  Barrier  Wilhams  in  Chicago  was  in  agreement,  pointing  out  that  whereas  the  apron  had  been  a symbol  of 
SCTvihty'  and  the  kitchen  not  a place  for  "ladies,"  there  was  now  "a  new  digmty'  [that]  has  been  added  to  the  occupations 
that  concem[ed]  our  health,  our  homes  and  our  happiness.'"^  Accordingly,  cooking,  nursing,  and  dressmaking  were 
considered  legitimate  professions,  made  "digmfied"  through  industrial  education.  Although  the  ironies  and  contradictions 
are  apparent  to  historians  today,  such  concepts  attempted  to  reconcile  the  prescriptive  ideologies  of  respectabihty,  true 
womanhood,  and  Christian  ideals  with  the  harsh  reahties  of  discriminatory  hiring,  a^ustments  to  urban  conditions,  and 
lack  of  educational  opportunity  for  women. 

Five  African  American  settlements  in  Chicago  provided  some  form  of  domestic  training  or  employment  referral 
SCTvices  for  young  women.  These  included  the  Emanuel  Settlement,  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center,  the  Wendell  Philhps 
Setdement,  the  Negro  Fellowship  league,  and  the  Clotee  Scott  Settlement  (formerly  the  Hyde  Park  Settlement.'*  With  the 
exception  of  the  Negro  Fellowship  League,  whose  cUentele  were  primarily  African  American  men  and  boys,  all  of  the 
settlements  offered  domestic  classes  for  young  girls  and  women.  The  Clotee  Scott  Settlement  was  particularly  known  for 
its  sewing  classes,  which  were  tau^t  by  teachers  from  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center.  One 
teacher,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wilson,  was  considaed  an  excellent  seamstress,  especially  since  she  madfi  clothes  for  the  "richest  class 
of  white  women."'® 

The  settlement  encouraged  young  women  to  improve  their  employment  opportunities,  rather  than  relying  on  laundry 
or  domestic  work.  Clotee  Scott,  founder  of  the  settlement,  especially  encouraged  young  girls  to  enroll  in  sewing  classes 
as  "we  desire  our  young  women  to  take  up  this  trade.  Classes  in  Irish  crochet  and  cooking  were  also  taught  and 
"guarantee[d]  wok.''^'  Such  work  not  only  provided  a hvable  income  but  was  touted  for  those  "looking  for  higher  things 
in  life  and  not  for  those  who  are  looking  for  big  crowds  and  excitement. Clearly,  respectabihty  and  domestic  feminism 
were  impUcit  in  such  occupations. 

Following  completion  of  the  sewing  class  at  the  settlement,  a diploma  was  given  to  girls  aged  fourteen  and  older.  It 
is  not  entirely  clear  to  what  degree  the  diploma  functioned  as  a credible  credential  or  to  what  extent  the  settlement  procured 
employment  for  its  graduates.  At  one  point,  the  Clotee  Scott  Settlement  acknowledged  that  it  was  unable  to  procure 
oqiloymait  fix  several  dressmakers,  owing  to  "many  securing  white  help."^  As  many  immigrant  and  native-born  white 
women  also  qiened  dressmaking  shops,  the  competition  was  fierce.  To  offset  such  competition,  many  African  American 
dressmakers  catered  to  African  American  cUentele. 

The  Wendell  Philhps  Settlonent,  like  the  Clotee  Scott  Settlement,  taught  cooking,  sewing  and  millinery  skills  through 
its  night  school.  Courses  in  shorthand,  Spanish,  French,  history,  and  stenography  were  also  taught,  although  they  were 
most  often  attended  by  "prominent  women."^"  Social  class  differences  were  likewise  reflected  in  the  classes  offered  at 
mother  settlement,  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center.  There,  sewing,  cooking,  gardenings  and  dressmaking  classes  were 
mostly  attended  by  poorer  women.  Conversely,  the  more  academic  courses  of  sociology,  Enghsh  Uterature,  and  English 
grammar  were  fi;equented  by  middle-class  club  women.  Nonetheless,  middle-class  women  engaged  in  sewing  and 
handiwork,  although  most  often  for  the  purpose  of  charity.^ 
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Settlonents  were  not  the  only  instituticxis  to  ofifo  domestic  classes.  The  Chicago  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
provided  a domestic  course  of  study  to  young  African  American  women.  Not  only  did  the  college  hope  to  professionalize 
Hftmfjgtir.  w(Mk  but  to  "reliev[e]  this  t\pe  of  mqjloyrnent  of  its  subtle  embarrassments.  Endowed  through  an  anonymous 

white  female,  plus  sdiolarships  from  &e  Chicago  Urban  League,  the  school  was  committed  to  a "standardization”  of  wages 
and  hours  for  African  Amoican  domestic  workers.  In  describing  itself  as  "exclusive,"  the  school  sought  to  fiirther  elevate 
the  status  of  its  students  and  their  study.  The  Enterprise  Institute  taught  the  handicrafts  of  china  painting,  needlework, 
dressmaking,  and  domestic  service.  Although  one  of  its  principals  pointed  out  that  such  trades  led  to  economic 
independence,  it  is  questionable  whether  one  could  have  earned  a hving  from  china  painting.  Rather,  such  art  classes, 
v^bich  were  also  taught  through  the  African  American  YMCA,  were  praised  for  their  "recreative"  value.^’ 

Three  of  the  settlements  orgaruzed  employment  referral  bureaus.  These  included  the  Emanuel  Settlement,  the  Negro 
Fellowship  League,  and  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center.  However,  none  of  the  settlements  reflected  the  commitment  to 
domestic  SCTvice  training  and  employment,  such  as  that  of  the  Flanner  House  of  Indianapohs  with  its  schools  for  laundry 
workers  and  for  maids.^  Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center,  most  of  these  employment 
services  were  directed  toward  male  employment.  Although  the  Emanuel  Settlement  and  the  Frederick  Douglass  Center 
organized  employment  bureaus,  exact  records  pertaining  to  their  services  were  not  located. 

In  the  case  of  the  Negro  Fellowship  League,  employment  referrals  were  not  usuaUy  enumerated  but  reported 
collectively.  For  example,  one  1915  report  dociunented  that  over  "10,000  men,  women  and  children  received  some  type 
of  benefit,  be  it  a job,  lodging,  or  charity."^  Occasicmally,  anecdotal  reports  of  the  league's  intervention  were  given,  as  was 
the  case  of  a female  domestic  servant  who  had  worked  for  a wiiite  family  for  fifteen  years  for  a salary  of  only  one  dollar  a 
week. . The  president  and  founder  of  the  league,  Ida  B.  Wells,  swiftly  took  action;  "The  president  of  the  league  got  her 
clothes  and  money  from  the  ubite  people  to  whom  she  had  been  in  slavery  all  that  time  and  saw  that  she  had  a good  home 
with  an  excellent  Colored  family,  wbo  wiU  pay  her  good  wages. 

Several  womai's  clubs  provided  enqrlqynrent  reforal  SCTvices  as  well.  The  20th  Century  Petmy  Club,  c rotating  credit 
assodaticHi,  functioned  as  an  orqjloyment  agency  or  "exchange"  which  provided  the  "housewife  a chance  to  dispose  of  any 
kind  of  work"  \\bidi  she  performed  at  home.^'  The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Club,  through  its  Phyllis  Wheatley  Home  for  young 
wnrldng  girls,  not  only  offered  a "safe  and  Christian  hcmae"  for  girls  new  to  the  city  but  assisted  them  in  procuring  domestic 
work.^^ 

Given  the  lack  of  pubhc  records,  questions  arise  about  the  relationship  between  the  domestic  classes  and  actual 
enqjloyment,  as  well  as  the  perceived  worth  of  certificates  and  diplomas.  Did  certificates  advantage  women  in  domestic 
work?  How  many  women  were  actually  employed  through  referral  agencies?  Did  the  agencies  also  assist  in  negotiating 
working  conditions  or  pay?  And  did  trade  work  provide  any  kind  of  social  or  economic  mobility?  There  may  well  have 
been  the  perception  that  sewing  classes  provided  upward  mobility  economically.  Indeed,  a number  of  African  American 
middle-class  women  were  successful  as  seamstresses  and  milliners.  Hattie  Arrant,  for  one,  took  up  millinery  work  when 
she  moved  to  Chicago  in  1901.  By  1910,  she  became  so  well  known  that  she  created  hats  for  the  leading  women  "of  both 
races.  Maude  Seay,  another  milliner  in  demand,  was  known  for  her  French-styled  hats  which  many  women  wore  to  the 
charity  and  New  Year  balls.^  Her  protege,  Mayme  Clinkscale,  opened  her  own  shop  of  "imported  French  patterns"  on 
fashionable  State  Street.^® 

The  Clotee  Scott  Settlement  encouraged  thoughts  of  social  and  economic  mobility:  "The  young  Negro  girl  will  not 
always  be  compelled  to  hunt  for  work  as  larmdress  if  she  will  only  grasp  the  opportunity  to  make  an  honest  hving  by 
becoming  a competent  dressmaker."^  Although  the  settlements  did  not  orgaruze  domestic  schools,  the  handing  out  of 
certificates  and  d^lomas  certainly  paralleled  a credentialling  process  reflected  in  the  female  work  of  chiropody,  manicuring, 
and  beauty  culture. 

Many  of  the  womoi's  businesses  were  service-oriented  ones  which  required  low  capital  investment  and  tittle  trairung 
or  education.  Of  these,  the  most  plentiful  were  beauty  shops,  dressmaking  and  millinery  shops,  and  matucuring  parlors. 
Located  within  the  Blade  Belt,  these  businesses  served  a largely  segregated  clientele,  although  some  beauty  businesses  were 
located  along  State  Street,  reputed  for  its  wealthy  patrons.  Although  businesses  in  the  Black  Belt  reportedly  promoted  and 
advanced  the  African  American  oxnmunity  economically,  some  historians  and  sociologists  have  concluded  that  individual 
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African  American  businessmen  and  women  had  more  to  gain  through  a segregated  business  community.^’ 

What  is  missing  from  such  an  analysis  is  the  extent  of  discrimination  in  mainstream  businesses,  as  well  as  the  ways 
in  \\hidi  economic  and  social  relations  in  the  Africem  American  community  were  intricately  linked.  To  illustrate,  many  of 
the  African  American  charity  balls  and  benefits  in  Chicago  were  attended  by  the  city’s  Afiican  American  "EUte  400."^ 
These  social  occasions  relied  upon  the  services  of  dressmakers,  milliners,  manicurists,  beauty  culturists,  and  hairdressers. 
In  addition  to  providing  customers,  such  charity  events  served  as  forms  of  advertisements,  especially  as  the  African 
American  newspapers  reported  in  great  detail  the  evening  gowns  of  the  prominent  club  women.  In  effect  then,  three 
economic  strata  were  layered  in  these  events,  philanthropy  for  the  less  fortunate;  social  and  economic  exclusivity  for 
leading  African  Americans,  as  invitees  were  selected  for  their  abihty  to  support  philanthropy,  as  well  as  their  social 
prominence;  and  those  in  service-oriented  trades,  whose  businesses  relied,  in  part,  upon  such  occasions. 

Such  trades  assured  customers,  as  African  American  women  preferred  to  patronize  their  own,  especially  if  their  work 
was  considered  "first  class."  "First  class"  work  entailed  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  aesthetic  sensibihty.  A good 
milhner,  according  to  Katherine  Tillman,  studied  the  facial  features  and  complexion  of  her  customers,  as  well  as  matched 
the  hat's  style  to  the  gown.  Hairdressers  not  only  considered  the  cUents'  features  and  attire;  they  drew  from  their  knowledge 
of  hobal  and  chemical  treatments  for  the  scalp  and  hair.^®  A beauty  culturist's  skill  and  experience  were  measured  by  the 
results  obtained  through  facials,  toilet  waters,  beauty  creams,  mole  banishers,  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  facial  bleaches. 
A chiropodist's  reputahcxi  was  built  from  his  or  her  original  creations  of  balms,  powders,  and  soaking  solutions.  Katherine 
Dunham's  account  of  her  uncle's  admixtures,  derived  from  Afiican  American  and  Choctaw  herbal  remedies,  pointed  to  the 
skillfulness  and  art  of  chiropocfy,  as  well  as  the  high  demand  for  such  services  by  leading  society  women.'*® 

Many  of  the  Chicago  womai,  even  some  of  the  club  women,  were  successfully  employed  in  chiropody,  hairdressing, 
and  manicuring  businesses.  The  Burnham  Beauty  College  graduated  its  first  Afiican  American  student,  Grace 
Gamett-Abney,  in  1 896.  Althou^  most  known  for  her  "hair  tongs"  which  stimulated  the  hair  growth  of  African  American 
w(xnen,  Gamett-Almey  also  opened  two  beauty  shops  for  white  women."*'  Carrier  Warner,  a Vice  President  of  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Club,  learned  manicuring  and  facial  treatments  through  the  Moler  College  of  Chicago.  She  opened  her  own 
chiropodist  and  manicure  parlors,  which  were  acclaimed  as  frequented  by  "the  best  and  wealthiest  vsfrite  ladies  of  this 
city.""*^  Others  were  reputed  for  their  special  treatments  and  cures,  such  as  Minnie  Sinclair  who  treated  facial  blemishes, 
or  Ahce  Bemby,  v^ilose  tonsorial  parlor,  the  Palace  of  Art,  specialized  in  manicures."*^  Women,  though,  were  not  the  only 
cUents  of  beauty  services.  Irene  Goins'  husband,  known  as  the  "Father  of  Manicurists"  on  Chicago's  South  Side,  owned 
many  shops  where  men  could  get  hair  cuts,  singes,  shampoos,  shaves,  massages,  witch  hazel  steams,  and  manicures. 
Female  manicurists  were  enq>loyed  in  his  shops  to  curb  the  male  chenteles'  "profane  language,  loud  talking,  loimging  and 
sleeping."'*^ 

Most  of  the  beauty  culturists-entrepreneurs  were  educated  at  proprietary  colleges  and  institutes  which  cropped  up  in 
Chicago  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Some  institutes  wedded  technical  skills  to  traditional  female  roles.  Poro  College,  for 
example,  included  the  study  of  chemistry  while  also  emphasizing  the  female  attributes  of  "dignity,  grace,  and  beauty."'*® 
The  Clio  School  fijr  Mental  Science  and  Charac^  Analysis  not  only  taugfrt  character  anal)^is  and  vcxiational  guidance  but 
"poise,  individuahty,  and  wide-awakeness.  "‘*®  Other  institutes  stressed  the  scientific  basis  of  their  studies.  Estelle  Kenton, 
principal  of  the  Enterprise  Institute's  Beauty  Culture  Department,  insisted  that  beauty  culture  was  not  mere  "vanity"  but 
promoted  "health  and  comfort."  Accordingly,  the  institute  offered  courses  not  only  in  hairdressing  and  maniculturing  but 
chiropody,  electrolysis,  facial  massage,  and  scalp  treatments."*’  The  Provident  School  of  Beauty  Culture  emphasized  the 
healthfiil  effects  of  its  treatmaats,  which  were  prepared  in  its  own  laboratory.  Under  the  directorship  of  Mme.  E.  M.  Scott, 
a catified  chirc^xxlist,  the  school's  courses  were  purported  to  be  "as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  schcx>ls  of  the  opposite 
race.""*®  The  reouitment  strategies  of  the  Universal  College  of  Beauty  Culture  revealed  more  pecuniary  purposes.  Students 
who  enrolled  in  their  hcjme  stucty  courses  of  "hair  culture,  scalp  treatment,  facial  massage,  and  manicixlture"  were  supplied 
with  the  college's  products:  "1  hair  straightening  comb,  6 boxes  Universal  Hair  Grower,  1 Manicuring  Set  and  a 
Diploma."'® 

The  proliferation  of  beauty  culturist  work  was  not  unique  to  Afiican  American  women.  As  Lois  Baimer  has 
documental,  the  growth  in  beauty  businesses  fixsn  1 890  through  1920  was  phenomenal.  In  1 890,  there  were  9,000  female 
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hairdressers  in  the  United  States;  by  1900,  that  number  had  doubled.  By  1907,  there  were  over  36,000  hairdressers,  25,000 
manicurists,  and  30,000  specialists  in  skin  and  face  care.  Such  professions  were  relatively  lucrative,  as  beauty  culturists 
were  ofioi  paid  nKxre  than  nurses.  Denied  employment  in  mainstream  department  and  drug  stores,  a number  of  Afiican 
Ammcan  w<xnen  were  also  hired  as  door-to-door  agents  fcx*  beauty  products,  hi  Chicago,  Marjorie  Stewart  Joyner  recruited 
and  trained  African  American  women  as  "Walker  Agents"  wlio  sold  Walkers'  products  from  their  homes.^* 

Obscured  within  most  studies  of  beauty  culture  employment  is  an  historical  understanding  of  ethnic  women's  beauty 
aesthetic.  Most  references  have  assumed  that  African  American  women's  concepts  of  beauty  were  derived  from  white 
women's  standards.  However,  as  Peiss  has  pointed  out,  native-born  white  and  immigrant  women  used  hair  tongs,  skin 
bleaches,  and  facial  products.^^  Such  inclusiveness  illustrated  the  ideal  of  middle-class  domesticity,  as  the  use  of  beauty 
products  was  tied  to  respectabihty  and  class  positioning.  For  African  American  women,  hghter  skin  and  the  coifrures  of 
Froich  rolls  and  buns  not  onty  reflected  domesticity  and  respectabihty  but  a distancing  from  the  painfril  images  of  field  and 
plantation  work.  Indeed,  most  club  women  referred  to  slavery  as  a point  of  departure  from  which  their  progress  was 
measmed. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  African  American  women,  in  pmchasing  products  through  saleswomen,  knew  well  that 
they  were  contributing  to  another  African  American  woman's  hvelihood.  As  one  agent  wrote  to  Madame  Walker:  "You 
have  opened  up  a trade  for  hundreds  of  colored  women  to  make  an  honest  and  profitable  hving  where  they  make  as  much 
in  one  week  as  a month's  salary  would  bring  from  any  other  position  that  a colored  woman  can  seeing.  Not  only  did 
beauty  culture  provide  employment  for  women,  but  it  also  contributed  to  race  progress.  Aimie  Tumbo  Malone,  for  one, 
claimed  to  have  founded  Poro  College  in  the  "spirit  of  true  Christianity  and  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  race. 
Individual  beauty  culturists'  accomphshments  were  praised  in  the  newspapers  as  evidence  of  race  progress.  Provident 
School  of  Beauty  Culture  was  noted  as  the  only  such  school  operated  and  owned  by  an  African  American  woman.^^ 
Marjorie  Stewart  Joyner  was  celebrated  as  the  first  African  American  woman  to  receive  a patent  for  her  invention  of  a 
permanent  wave  machine.^  Even  Ida  B.  Wells,  although  initially  skeptical  of  Madame  Walker's  fame,  said  of  the  hair 
culture  inventor,  "To  see  her  phenomenal  rise  made  me  take  pride  anew  in  Negro  Wennanhood."^’ 

When  faced  with  discriminating  hiring  practices  in  mainstream  society,  African  American  women  created  viable 
alternatives  for  employment.  Through  the  estabhshment  of  settlements,  "Ys,"  colleges,  and  institutes,  African  American 
women  were  able  to  enroll  in  classes  in  sewing,  embroidery,  millinery,  beauty  culture,  and  domestic  work.  Such  coiu'se 
w(»ic  prepared  many  wcmi^  to  q)en  their  own  trade  businesses  or  to  engage  in  employment  other  than  laundry  or  domestic 
work.  In  the  case  of  domestic  employment,  further  training  was  encomaged  to  "professionalize"  and  "standardize"  the 
work.  Lastly,  en^loyment  referral  services  w^  created  by  the  s^em^ts  and  women's  clubs  to  assist  women  in  procuring 
w(xk  Although  there  were  social  and  economic  distinctions  within  the  African  American  communities,  middle-class  club 
wcxnen  were  acutely  aware  of  the  disoiriiinaticHi  which  all  African  American  women  faced  when  seeking  employment.  As 
such,  they  "hfted"  those  less  fortunate  while  they  "climbed."^ 
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Anna  Victoria  Wilson  William  E.  Segall 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  Oklahoma  State  University 
v jiimericans  e?q)ectedthat  1963  would  be  a banner  year.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  ready  to  announce  his  candidacy 
for  a second  term,  the  United  States  continued  to  dominate  world  pohtics  resulting  in  the  American  empire 
i' coming  of  age,  and  Negroes  envisioned  an  end  of  segregation,  especially  in  the  South.  On  New  Year’s  Eve 
(Decembo"  3 1, 1962),  the  descendants  of  slavery  celebrated  one  hundred  years  of  freedom.  The  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  hoped  President  Kennedy  would  issue  a proclamation  commemorating  the  centennial  of  Lincoln’s 
historic  Emanc^ation  ProclamaticHi.  Their  hopes  were  dashed:  President  Kennedy  did  not  issue  the  proclamation.  Despite 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  (1954),  eight  years  earher,  that  the 
segregation  doctrine  of  ‘separate  but  equal’  was  unconstitutional,  most  Negro  children  continued  to  attend  segregated 
schools.  SegregaticHi  in  education  was  just  a part  of  the  larger  pattern  of  segregation  throughout  American  society.  This 
paper  focuses  on  the  examination  one  aspect  of  the  contradictory  position  between  the  concept  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  in  a democracy  and  the  maintenance  of  racial  segregation  in  education. 

Segregation  was  a system  of  racial  etiquette  that  kept  an  oppressed  group,  in  this  case  African  Americans,  separate 
from  the  oppressor,  white  Americans,  vriien  both  were  doing  equal  tasks  such  as  studying  history,  civics,  reading,  and 
maihranatics.  At  the  same  time,  segregation  allowed  for  intimate  closeness  when  the  tasks  were  hierarchical,  like  cooking 
or  cleaning  for  white  employers.  The  rationale  of  segregation  imphed  that  the  oppressed  were  an  ‘unclean’  people,  a 
pariah.'  Segregation  has  been  referred  to  as  the  American  caste  system,  where  ‘imclean’  was  the  caste  message  of  every 
‘colored’  wata"  fountain,  waiting  room , and  courtroom  Bible.  Segregation  was  a way  of  behaving  with  specific  rules  for 
mingling  between  the  separated  peoples.  The  rules  were  numerous  with  but  one  purpose,  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
the  white  and  the  inferiority  of  the  African  American.  Certainly,  ‘inferior’  was  the  imphcation  of  every  school  that  excluded 
Blacks  (or  other  minorities).^  Clara  Luper  remembered; 

Growing  in  a segregated  society  meant  that  I had  to  go  to  a substandard  school,  where  the  books  that 
we  receivoi  were  passed  on  from  the  wiiite  school.  I remember  reading  on  page  10  and  the  next  page 
would  be  eigjiteen.  I never  saw  an  amoeba  until  I went  to  Langston  University.  At  our  school,  we  finally 
got  a microscope  but  because  of  the  ways  schools  were  financed  based  upon  population,  we  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  buy  a lens.  Seeing  an  amoeba  was  a big  thing  for  me.  Most  of  the  time  I had  to  walk 
5 miles  to  the  Black  high  school  until  we  were  finally  able  to  get  enough  money  for  a bus.  My  father 
became  the  bus  driver.  But  once  again  we  had  the  same  problem,  our  buses  were  handed  down  from  the 
white  school  so  we  had  a lot  of  bus  trouble.^ 

The  ideology  of  segregation  was  bom  and  nurtured  during  slavery,  and  continued  to  rationalize  the  second-class 
citizenship  imposed  on  African  Americans  after  Reconstruction.  The  pohcy  of  segregation  resulted  in  unusually  severe 
restraints  for  African  Americans,  taking  the  form  of  multiple  legal  exclusions,  limited  and  highly  unequal  economic 
well-being;  minimal  political  power;  many  forms  of  legal  and  illegal  coercion;  httle  social  respect;  restricted  social  mobihty; 
customarily  accepted  invidious  social  discrimination;  and  in  particular  submission  to  the  authority  of  whites  in  most 
important  spheres  of  life,  such  as  occupation,  residence,  pohtics,  and  schooling. 

The  ‘separate  but  equal’  doctrine  as  practiced  by  the  dominant  group  was  strong  on  equahty  in  theory  and  equally 
strong  on  separateness  in  practice.  This  doctrine  satisfied  both  the  American  commitment  to  democratic  education  as  an 
ideal  and  its  demonstrated  reluctance  to  see  the  ideal  put  into  practice.  America’s  insistence  on  separate  education  made 
equal  education  impossible.'*  How  then  did  Afiican  American  teachers,  especially  those  vriio  taught  civics,  deal  with  the 
cognitive  dissonance  engendered  by  the  ‘separate  but  equal’  doctrine?  This  question  is  especially  pertinent  for  those 
teachers  during  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  early  1960s. 

This  historical  inquiry  concentrates  on  the  multiple  perspectives  of  African  American  teachers  during  the  civil  rights 
era.  In  particular,  this  narrative  focus  on  the  contradictory  position  of  teaching  civics  to  students  whose  civil  rights  were 
actively  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  color.  Historical  inquiry  enables  readers  to  experience  historical 
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events  through  the  desaiption  of  the  narrator,  thus  providing  a structure  which  offers  meaningful  understandings  such  that 
. . . individuals  and  their  actions  are  known  in  company  with  their  perceptions  and  motivations  and  the 
times  and  the  world  in  which  they  lived.^ 

Historical  inquiry  provides  a rich  and  robust  source  of  the  particularities  of  events  which  create  powerful  narratives. 

Over  the  years,  multiple  stories  have  been  told  about  the  enslavement  of  African  Americans.  For  example,  the  most 
popular  novel,  in  each  of  the  last  two  centuries,  was  set  in  the  South:  Uncle  Tom 's  Cabin  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and 
Gone  With  the  Windhy  Margaret  Mitdiell.  The  two  books  tell  very  different  stories.  Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin  presents  slavery 
as  an  evil  to  be  opposed;  while  Gone  With  the  Wind  presents  slavery  as  an  ideal  structure  whose  passing  was  to  be 
mourned.  The  multiple  stories  were  not  confined  to  popular  novels.  They  invaded  every  part  of  American  culture. 

In  the  1920s,  Pierce  noted  that  Southern  states  passed  laws  requiring  textbooks  to  ”Secm‘e[ing]  a Correct  History  of 
the  U.  S.,  Including  a Tme  and  Correct  History  of  the  Confederacy."®  Textbook  publishers  were  compelled  to  call  the  Civil 
War  the  "War  Between  the  States,"  implicitly  denying  the  existence  of  a nation  tom  asunder. 

FurthOTnore,  textbooks  written  between  1 890  and  the  1960s  portrayed  an  unappealing  representation  of  oppressive 
Rqjublican  rule  of  the  South  in  the  post  civil  war  period,  a picture  Loewen  calls  "the  Confederate  Myth  of  Reconstmction." 
In  the  1930s,  aging  freed  slaves,  whose  stories  were  recorded  by  WPA  workers,  maintained  their  pride  in  the  roles  of 
African  Americans  during  Reconstmction,  and  kept  the  tmth  dive  about  that  era.’  In  fact.  Escort  found  some  still 
remembered  the  names  of  African  Americans  elected  to  office  some  sixty  years  previous.  However,  an  eighty  year  old 
former  slave  said,  "I  know  folks  think  the  [text]books  tell  the  tmth,  but  they  shore  don’t."  ®Not  surprising,  when  the 
people  who  experienced  Reconstmction  died,  the  myth  perpetuated  through  textbooks  took  over,  even  in  the  African 
American  communities.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  finished  high  school  prior  to  the  1970s  encountered  the 
Confederate  Myth  of  Reconstmction  in  their  American  history  and  U.  S.  Government  textbooks. 

Until  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  American  textbooks,  especially  history  and  government  textbooks,  presented  a 
picture  of  the  South  similar  to  Mitchell’s  Gone  With  the  Wind.  A 1950  textbook  The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic 
written  by  Mwison  and  Commager  clearly  stated  that,"  As  for  Sambo,  whose  wrongs  moved  the  abohtionists  to  wrath  and 
tears,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  suffered  less  than  any  other  class  in  the  South  from  its  ‘pecuhar  institution.  ’"® 
The  peculiar  institution  referred  to  here  by  Morison  and  Connnager  was  that  of  slavery  straight  out  of  Mitchell’s  book. 
In  1959  a high  school  history  textbook  presented  slavery  as  not  a bad  thing; 

If  bondage  was  a burden  for  African  Americans,  well,  slaves  were  a burden  on  Ole  Massa  and  Ole  Miss,  too.  Besides, 
slaves  were  reasonably  happy  and  well  fed.  Such  arguments  constitute  the  "magnolia  ntyth,"  according  to  which  slavery 
was  a social  stmcture  of  harmony  and  grace  that  did  no  real  harm  to  anyone,  white  or  black.’® 

As  a consequence,  the  textbook  discourse  prior  to  the  civil  rights  movement  denied  the  reality  of  slavery,  the  Civil  War, 
and  segregation  for  African  Americas  and  America  itself.  Ideological  contradiction  is  very  important  in  history.  Ideas 
have  power.  Yet  Am^can  history  and  govemm^t  textbooks  gave  students,  especially  African  American  students,  no  way 
to  understand  the  role  of  ideas  in  America’s  past. 

African  American  teachers,  particularly  those  who  taught  history  and  government,  were  in  a special  and  difficult 
position.  Textbooks  used  in  many  Negro  schools  were  discarded  texts  from  the  white  schools.  They  were  seriously 
outdated,  marked  up  by  former  students,  and  often  had  missing  pages.  Odessa  Woolfolk”  remembered  what  it  was  like 
for  her  teaching  in  a segregated  school: 

African  American  sdiools  received  less  money,  less  support,  less  everything  during  this  time  period.  We  knew  that  white 
students  had  a wider  array  of  courses  from  which  to  choose  and  they  had  better  equipped  labs.  In  fact,  in  response  to  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Education  decided  to  bidld  three  more  Black  high  schools.  But 
the  Black  schools  were  not  equal.  The  white  students  continued  to  have  a wider  array  of  choices  and  better  matprials 
The  information  contained  in  the  textbooks  misrepresented  our  nation’s  history.  In  fact,  most  textbooks  completely 
ignored  the  contributions  of  African  Americans  and  otho-  minorities.  Ms.  Woolfolk,  a U.  S.  Government  teacher  at  Ullman 
High  School’^  in  Birmingham  in  the  1960s,  remembered: 

American  History  was  not  correct.  Historians  have  taken  history  and  rewritten  it.  We  know  African 
Americans  did  more  than  just  come  over  here  as  slaves.  Many  inventions  which  Blacks  contributed  to 
America,  whites  were  given  credit  for.  White  society  did  not  want  Blacks  to  read  or  write  or  be  educated. 

How  then  could  we  go  back  and  correct  our  history  for  our  students? 
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Clara  Luper,  an  African  American  teacher  in  Oklahoma,  had  a slightly  different  perspective.  She  recalled; 

You  can’t  separate  Black  history  from  \Nfrite  history.  Many  of  my  students  who  have  been  white  have  been 
unable  to  understand  it.  For  example,  let’s  just  take  a course  in  black  history.  The  Revolutionary  Period. 

The  first  person  to  die  for  this  country  was  a young  blade  by  the  name  of  Crispus  Attucks.  You  can’t  study 
about  Crispus  Attucks  unless  you  study  about  all  the  white  solders  who  were  there  with  him  Therefore 
it  has  been  an  experience  in  both.  If  you  study  slavery,  you  have  got  to  study  the  abolitionists.  You  study 
the  civil  rights  period,  you  have  got  to  study  the  blacks  and  whites,  especially  you  have  got  to  know  about 
Lyndon  Johnson.'^ 

In  fact,  African  American  teachers  were  very  creative  in  finding  ways  to  inform  their  students  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  history  as  presented  in  their  textbooks.  Mrs.  Luper  remembered; 

Not  only  did  I study  history  at  Langston  I also  studied  it  in  high  school  and  our  parents  taught  us  about 
blade  people  Mio  had  made  oxitributions  such  as  blade  writers,  I was  extremely  interested  in  black  history, 
in  high  sche>ol  we  would  study  black  history  for  a week  arormd  Lincoln’s  birthday.  I was  extremely 
intenKted  in  blade  histesy  and  white  history.  I was  never  able  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  For  example, 

I could  not  stu<h^  the  histesy  of  slavery  without  studying  the  slave  owners  and  abohtionists  and  the  people 
\^ho  were  in  govonmoit  \^ho  ^hed  pohtical  pressure  to  perpetuate  the  system.  I was  always  interested 
and  at  Langston  University  I came  under  the  guidance  of  some  outstanding  teachers  who  taught  in  a 
segregated  society  but  they  beheved  some  day  that  things  would  be  better  because  of  the  documents  that 
we  had.''' 

African  Am^can  teachers  and  students  did  not  need  textbooks  to  present  ideological  contradictions,  however.  They 
continually  experienced  cognitive  dissonance  each  day  of  their  fives.  A basic  tenet  of  the  African  American  culture  was  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  education.  The  public  school  was  a symbol  of  American  democracy  and  equal 
opportunity.  However,  many  African  American  teachers  questioned  how 

...  if  democratic  behavior  is  one  goal  of  our  educational  program  ...  in  the  public  school  oin  youth  must 
be  indoctrinated  with  democTatic  ideals . . . Can  this  be  d<me  in  a segregated  system?  Does  the  segregation 
of  the  Negro  present  a situation  inconsistent  with  democratic  tenets  we  profess?'  ^ 

The  obvious  answ^  to  this  question,  from  a thirty  year  perspective,  is  a resounding  ”yes. " Segregation  is  inconsistent  with 
democratic  ideals.  Ms.  Woolfolk  described  how  she  approached  this  ideological  contradiction  with  her  class. 

It’s  really  irmic,  here  we  are  studying  about  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  so  beautiful.  We  know 
the  meaning  of  our  U.  S.  Constitution.  Birmingham  is  not  that  and  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  the 
things  happen  in  our  town  to  be  consistent  with  our  documents  (the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  rights).  ’ I 
believed  in  education.  We  had  to  prepare  om^elves  to  be  better  than  whites  in  occupations.  To  go  to  the 
job  market  and  show  that  you  could  do  it,  even  though  you  had  been  oppressed  and  held  back.  ‘Give  me 
a chance  and  I won’t  blow  it.’  That  was  the  message  we  gave  our  students.  I was  aware  we  were 
studying  about  a system  and  living  in  something  that  was  just  the  opposite  which  denied  what  we  were 
studying.  It  was  up  to  us  to  do  something  about  it.'® 

Younger  African  American  teachers  seem  more  likely  to  confront  openly  their  cognitive  dissonance  proscribed  by 
segregation  than  mai^  of  the  older  teachers.  Connie  Pegues,  a teacher  at  Ullman  High  School  in  Birmingham,  reveals  her 
feelings  during  the  1960s  civil  rights  movement. 

The  marches  and  demonstrations  were  really  troubling  to  me.  I was  raised  not  to  cause  trouble.  I believed 
that,  over  time,  everything  would  work  out.  Integration  would  happen.  I really  didn’t  talk  with  my 
students  about  desegregation.  I was  worried  about  what  would  happen  to  all  of  us.'^ 

Doddy  and  Edwards’  study  of  Negro  teachers  in  1955  supports  the  differences  between  younger  and  older  Black 
teachers.  Of  those  Negro  teachers  yormger  than  forty-five,  seventy-three  percent  talked  with  their  students  about  the 
possibility  of  desegregation.  But  only  fifty-six  percent  of  those  teacher  than  older  forty-five  did  so.'*  Mrs.  W(X)lfolk 
described  her  thoughts  during  this  time; 

I thought  my  talent  was  working  with  youth,  and  saying  to  them,  ‘we  don’t  have  to  put  up  with  this,  but 
we  have  to  be  very  gcx)d.’  The  system  was  based  on  saying  ‘we  [Blacks]  are  ignorant  and  we  have  to 
disprove  that.’  My  commitment  was  to  go  out  and  help  us  get  what  was  promised  to  us  as  Americans. 
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I believed  in  the  documents:  The  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independaice.  I 
believed  in  the  system  of  government  but  I also  believed  we  could  change  it.*® 

During  the  early  1960s,  many  AMcan  Americans  were  optimistic.  As  Ms.  Woolfolk  recalled; 

In  the  early  60s  there  was  an  optimism,  we  had  Kermedy  and  those  folks  and  a lot  of  young  people  began 
to  believe  we  had  support  at  the  national  level.  Young  people  had  a lot  of  faith  in  the  Kermedy  and  King 
association.  What  h^pened  in  the  South  was  that  we  were  fighting  concrete  barriers,  not  subtle  barriers. 

We  could  not  go  to  the  public  library,  there  were  things  we  could  not  do  --  it  was  visible  in  the  south. 

Progress  was  the  removal  of  these  barriers.  Once  the  barriers  were  removed,  we  began  to  realize  that  it  was 
more  conq)lex  than  just  sitting  at  the  lunch  counters  or  getting  a college  degree.  There  were  still  barriers 
and  those  barriers  were  harder.  People  became  bitter  about  that  but  in  the  60s  we  were  optimistic  about 
progress  occurring. 

Ms.  held  a sunilar  view.  She  said,  ”I  remember  one  of  my  professors  who  constantly  reminded  us  that  this  country 
had  to  change  if  it  was  to  remain  a leader  in  the  fiee  world.  His  words  really  became  true. " 

The  contradictory  positions  of  African  American  teachers,  as  presented  in  this  narrative,  provide  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  realities  of  segregated  schooling  in  the  South  before  and  after  the  Brown  decision.  Each  teacher  operated 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  segregated  systems  of  their  communities. 

The  public  school  is  a product  of  time,  place  and  circumstances.  Patterns  of  education  are  determined  by  the  particular 
conditions  existing  at  that  moment  in  time.  Prior  to  integration,  African  American  teachers  were  forced  to  confront  the 
stereotypes  about  their  race  perpetuated  in  the  educational  materials  they  were  required  to  use.  Textbooks  and  other 
literature,  films,  and  television  all  depicted  an  all-white  society.  Educational  materials  often  sustained  negative  ideas  about 
Afiican  Americans  specific  to  physical  features,  dress,  marmerisms,  living  conditions,  occupations,  and  abilities. 

Each  teacher,  in  this  narrative,  attempted  to  foster  integration.  Each  voiced  a commitment  to  help  their  students 
discard  incorrect  assiunptions  and  beliefs  about  themselves  and  others.  Each  tried  to  provide  opportunities  for  their 
students  to  see  and  think  more  honestly  and  realistically  about  all  people.  In  resolving  the  contradictory  positions  each 
person,  in  this  narrative,  tried  to  provide  an  eruiching  and  empowering  experience  for  their  students.  Each  teacher  opened 
the  closet  of  segregation  and  kept  it  open.  Each  teacher  moved  their  students  from  the  shadow  of  segregation  into  the  full 
sunhght. 
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0.  L.  Davis,  Jr. 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

0^:.  \he  National  School  Service  greeted  American  teadiers  wiiai  they  returned  to  classrooms  in  late  August  and  early 
c : September,  19 1 8.  Unlike  other  journals  and  magazines  for  teachers,  this  new  16-page  ’’paper"  arrived  free  of 
:(■  -'i  charge  to  recipioits.  It  was  a substantial  publication  from  the  beginning,  even  though  the  Committee  on  Public 
=:=.  .:"  i :;v;  Information,  also  called  the  Creel  committee,  was  both  the  nation’s  wartime  propaganda  agency  and  the 
journal’s  publisher.  Plaimed  for  many  months,  the  National  School  Service  enjoyed  only  five  issues  before  the  Armistice 
ended  the  war  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  those  issues  and  the  twelve  that  follow^  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1918-19 
school  year  fulfilled  the  singular  purpose  of  the  publication.’ 

Stripped  of  its  easy  justification  as  a resource  for  the  nation’s  teachers,  this  twice  monthly  periodical  lauded  national 
war  aims  and  programs.  After  the  war  ended,  it  publicized  the  nation’s  official  efforts  for  recovery  in  Europe,  including 
the  fi^gile  peace  and  domestic  post-war  programs.  These  two  goals  promoted  patriotism  among  school  pupils  and  teachers 
and  increased  their  support  of  U.  S.  contributions  to  the  Allied  war  effort.  The  National  School  Service  accorded  minor 
attention  to  other  Allied  powers,  their  people,  leaders,  and  activities.  However,  the  Creel  committee  marginalized  these 
contributions  in  order  to  indoctrinate  Americans.  Never  overtly  stated,  but  apparent  in  every  issue,  was  a breached 
federalism,  a conviction  that  asserted  national  government  influence  during  wartime  substituted  for  state  purposes  for 
schools.  Specifically  to  that  end,  the  National  School  Service  fostered  national  patriotism  and  promoted  the  study  of  the 
war  in  American  schools.^ 

Earlier  effcsts  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Public  Infcxmaticxt  (CPI)  to  mobilize  the  nation’s  schools  for  national  purpose  were 
much  less  effective  than  was  ihsNational  School  Service.  By  September  1917,  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  wartime 
sdiooling  in  the  United  States,  Creel’s  CPI  sought  to  influence  elements  of  the  school  curriculum.  In  league  with  state  and 
local  Councils  of  Defense,  the  CPI  distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of  its  first  propaganda  booklets.  Many  of  these 
materials  actually  reached  local  schools,  but  the  route  from  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to  local  classrooms  was  indirect 
and  uncertain,  certainly  cumbersome.  The  procedure  largely  depended,  for  example,  on  advertisements,  bulk  mailings  by 
ccxigressmen,  and  requests  for  cq)ies  by  local  Councils  of  Defense.  With  the  National  School  Service,  the  CPI  discovered 
a direct  and  efficient  means  of  getting  its  and  other  federal  agencies’  information  into  the  hands  of  the  nation’s  600,000 
teachos.  In  this  process,  the  CPI  ignored  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  states’  departments  of  education.  More 
importantly,  it  largely  bypassed  school  superintendents  and  principals.  It  mailed  enough  copies  of  the  National  School 
Service  for  each  teacher  directly  to  every  American  rural  and  city  school  building.^ 

Dm  National  School  Service  (NSS)  was  staffed  ably  for  its  task.  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  an  historian  and  pubUcist,  served 
as  its  initial  Director.  WiUiam  Chandler  Bagley,  a national  leader  in  secondary  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  edited  the  NSS  throughout  its  year  of  pubUcation.  Historian  Samuel  B.  Harding  edited  its  Historical  Section. 
Included  as  members  of  its  Advisory  Editorial  Board  were  the  following  individuals;  Colorado’s  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  Nebraska’s  assistant  state  superintendent;  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Oakland,  Cahfomia;  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Miimesota’s  College  of  Education;  the  Boston 
diocesan  school  supervisor;  the  president  of  the  Michigan  state  normal  school  at  Kalamazoo;  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  In  January  1919,  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Information  relinquished  pubUcation  to  the 
Division  of  Educaticmal  Extension  of  the  federal  Department  of  the  Interior.  Still,  the  bureaucratic  changes  were  few;  J. 
J.  Pettijohn  replaced  Guy  Stantcm  Fcad  as  Director  and  Alberta  Walker  replaced  Fannie  W.  Duim  as  editor  for  intermediate 
grades.  Editorial  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  contents  continued  without  noticeable  effect. 

Ordinarily,  anonymous  staff  writers  prepared  all  articles.  Only  a very  few  articles  attributed  authorship,  although  most 
issues  included  short  messages  from  prominent  Americans  including  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Commissioner  of 
Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  food  czar  Herbert  Hoover. 

Many  NSS  articles  ostensibly  reported  news,  even  though  much  of  it  must  have  been  stale  to  most  readers.  Other 
articles  contained  analyses  of  war  related  issues  and  elaborated  armouncements  of  special  federal  government  programs 
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(e.g.,  victory  loan  drives,  food  conservation  drives,  special  Red  Cross  programs).  Each  issue  included  reproductions  of 
photographs,  charts,  line  drawings,  and  posters,  including  those  prepared  by  school  children.  The  National  Geographic 
Society  prqjaied  the  m^s  published  in  theiVSS.  Major  articles  provided  background  information  to  teachers,  and,  perhaps, 
heightened  motivation  to  use  the  ideas  in  lessons.  At  least  six  pages  of  each  issue  carried  specific  teaching  suggestions 
often  related  directly  to  information  contained  in  that  issue. 

Regular  Features  of  the  National  School  Service 

Until  the  November  cessaticHi  of  hostihties,  ihs  National  School  Service  carried  major  analyses  of  battles  on  the  war 
front  and  overviews  of  periods  of  the  war.  For  example,  the  initial  issue  featured  an  accoimt  of  the  U.  S.  Marines  at 
Chateau  Thierry  in  the  previous  June  and  a recapitulation  of  the  war  during  1918.  Other  September  features  included  a 
narrative  of  an  Amoican  sailor  whose  ship  was  simk  by  a German  submarine  and  an  account  of  the  AUies’  victory  month 
of  August.  ’’Amaican  Aviatcxs  Bomb  Hun  Airdromes,"  "Topography  and  Strategy  on  the  Western  Front,"  and  "American 
Offensive  at  St.  Mihiel"  were  major  October  treatments  as  were  "Poison  Gas  A German  Weapon,"  "German  Empire 
Reverses,"  and  "Controlling  Spanish  Influenza.'"* 

Although  an  inconspicuous  editorial  note  warned  against  "peace  nunors,"  the  November  1 issue  carried  two  major 
features.  "The  United  War  Work  Campaign"  focused  on  the  army’s  morale.  The  second,  "The  German  Schools  as 
Nursaies  of  Autocracy,"  compared  German  and  American  educational  systems;  Editor  WiUiam  Chandler  Bagley  signed 
the  article.  In  his  article,  Bagley  observed  that  "our  schools  have  faults,  and  some  severe  grave  faults  . . . (but)  they  have 
developed  consistently  with  flie  democratic  ideals  - they  have  kept  the  children  of  all  classes  together  during  a most 
impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  and  they  have  kept  the  doors  of  opportunity  open."* 

The  Novonber  1 1 Armistice  was  soft  pedaled  in  the  November  15  issue.  In  fact,  had  teachers  not  read  carefully,  they 
could  have  missed  the  aimouncement  in  "Central  Powers  Sue  for  Armistice."  Editors  clearly  may  have  beheved  that  the 
Armistice  was  only  a temporary  cessation  of  hostihties.  This  issue,  highlighting  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
featured  articles  on  "Helping  the  Disabled  Help  Themselves"  and  ’Teeding  French  Children."  By  the  December  1 issue, 
howevCT,  the  reahty  of  die  Armistice  became  transfixmed  into  Alfred  victory.  "A  Peace  with  Honor"  and  "Hoover  Outlines 
World  Food  Policy"  were  its  page  1 features.  "Germany  in  Revolution"  and  "A  League  of  Nations"  were  the  major  stories 
in  the  December  15  issue,  the  last  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.® 

During  the  final  three  months  of  war,  the  NSS  additionally  called  attention  to  reasons  that  Americans  must  support 
the  war.  It  also  emphasized  reasons  that  American  school  children  should  study  about  the  war.  For  example,  one  article 
claimed  that  the  war  was  "the  biggest  and  most  inqxxtant  lu^ipening  in  history"  and  that  the  war  "already  plays  a large  part 
in  his  (the  child’s)  school  life."  Thus,  the  ASS'  echoed  the  CPI  theme-  the  war  should  receive  systematic  treatment  in  the 
schools.  Furthermore,  study  of  the  war  would  enhance  the  regular  work  in  "practically  every  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum."  In  the  initial  issue.  Director  Ford  observed  that  iheNational  School  Service  id  not  bring  the  war  into  the 
schools.  He  claimed  that  the  periodical  did  not  intend  to  make  Amoican  teachers  "the  intellectual  drill  sergeants  of  national 
prejudices  and  vainglories  of  international  suspicion  and  envy."  Still,  he  held  that  "if  the  war  were  not  in  the  thought  and 
program  of  the  schools  it  should  be  brought  there."  He  chillingly  noted  that  "the  stem  demand  (that)  is  made  in  every 
school  teacher  to  know  the  causes  of  this  war,  the  efforts  of  America,  the  dangers  she  confronts,  and  the  aims  she  has  set 
for  attainmait."  "No  one  else  in  the  community,"  Ford  concluded,  "is  so  singled  out  as  a leader  and  center  of  information 
in  these  things."’ 

The  National  School  Service ’s  vigorous  and  unreflected  support  of  federal  initiatives  continued  consistently 
throu^out  the  school  year.  Both  its  indoctrination  for  patriotism  and  its  slight  of  Alfred  nations’  contributions  served  its 
purpose  to  mobilize  American  opinion  to  support  the  war.  For  the  NSS,  the  messages  targeted  teachers  and  pupils,  but, 
also  important,  they  likely  intended  to  reach  parents  through  their  children. 

Suggestions  to  teadiCTS  for  lesson  material  constituted  the  heart,  if  not  the  soul,  of  each  issue  of  the  National  School 
Service.  Only  seldom  were  suggestions  restricted  to  a single  theme.  Routinely,  they  simply  fostered  the  study  of  the  war. 
Some  teaching  suggestions  related  to  information  contained  in  the  issue’s  major  articles  and  armoimcements;  other  advice 
was  indqjendent  of  any  issue  theme.  Also,  division  of  the  suggestions  into  the  four  departments  (rural  schools,  primary, 
intermediate,  and  upper  grades  and  high  school)  seemed  practical  and  convenient  rather  than  arbitrary.  The  suggestions 
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for  high  school  studies  of  the  war  appeared  to  be  appropriate  for  that  level;  these  ideas  commonly  called  for  expanded 
reading  and  advanced  discussion  and  writing. 

Especially  within  a wartime  climate  that  required  public  displays  of  patriotism,  many  teachers  probably  found  the  NSS 
advice  to  be  usable.  Almost  all  suggestions  required  no  more  than  commonplace  or  easily  available  supplies  and  other 
resources.  Some  suggestions  even  included  texts  of  stories  that  teachers  could  read  to  pupils  as  well  as  complete  scripts 
for  pageants,  plays,  and  other  dramatic  activities.  The  NSS  also  published  lists  of  pamphlets  and  posters  available  free  or 
at  low  cost  frcmi  a number  of  federal  agencies  including  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Information.  In  the  poor  schools  of  the 
period,  teachers  could  read  these  suggestions  and  immediately  inqjrovise  lessons. 

Throughout  its  existence,  National  School  Service  offo'ed  a great  variety  of  lesson  material.  Many  issues  focused 
attention  on  fuel  and  food  consumption.  Not  only  did  articles  explain  the  serious  tieed  for  conservation,  teaching 
suggestions  drove  home  its  necessity.  For  example,  articles  urged  rural  and  intermediate  teachers  to  establish  ’’Circles  of 
the  Blade  Watch"  conq)lete  with  ’’officers"  (e.g.,  monitors  of  the  hghts,  the  thermometer,  the  kitchen,  the  woodpile)  assigned 
specific  duties  to  conserve  coal  in  schools.  Subsequently,  an  article  urged  that  a ’’C^tain  Sugar"  maintain  watch  over 
efforts  to  reduce  use  of  sugar  in  schools.* 

Each  issue  of  the  NSS  suggested  geography  and  history  lessons  keyed  to  the  war.  Lessons  encouraged  construction 
of  posters,  purdiase  of  savings  stanqrs,  and  salvage  of  tin-foil  and  rubber.  A number  of  lessons  supported  map  work  and, 
for  young  children,  the  use  of  sand  tables.  One  article,  for  example,  called  for  teachers  to  have  their  pupils  make  sand  table 
trenches  positioned  with  model  houses,  soldiers,  and  airplanes.  Suggestions  to  teachers  even  included  teaching  about 
pigeons,  heroic  conveyers  of  messages  from  front  lines  to  headquarters.  Articles  encouraged  teachers  to  post  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  war,  even  if  a cloth  were  to  hang  over  the  classroom’s  blackboard  to  serve  as  a background  for  the 
cUppings.  Suggested  oftrai  were  arithmetic  problems  that  emphasized  war  and  home  front  elements:  distances,  tonnage  of 
war  supplies,  measures  of  sugar,  and  amounts  of  savings  stamps  purchased.  Some  articles  suggested  topics  for  pupil 
compositions.  Each  issue  pubhshed  patriotic  poems  and  short  essays  with  the  impheit  advice  that  they  be  used  in 
classrooms.  The  NSS  also  provided  suggestions  for  such  disparate  subjects  as  handwork  (manual  training)  and  French. 
Advocacy  of  school  study  of  the  war  took  many  forms.® 

From  January  1, 1919,  nine  issues  conpleted  the  life  of  the  National  School  Service.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace 
was  the  overarching  thane  of  these  issues,  four  of  which  emphasized  special  ccxicons  (e.g.,  gardening,  thrift).  Continuingly 
featured  were  food  prcxhiction  and  availabihty,  at  home  and  in  Europe.  Hospitalization,  work,  and  schools  for  returning 
soldios  received  fiequoit  menticxi.  Of  course,  school  children  could  not  do  anything  about  these  problems;  however,  they 
could  know  about  them  In  additiem,  AUied  army  and  navy  commanders  and  statesmen  were  featured.  Consistent  with  the 
NSS'  original  intentions,  U.  S.  General  John  J.  Pershing  outshone  Marshals  Ferdinand  Foch  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
Britain’s  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  and  the  Royal  Navy’s  brilUant  record  received  pride  of  position,  but  U.  S.  Admiral  W. 
S.  Sims  and  the  U.  S.  battle  fleet’s  mainly  insignificant  roles  were  also  highhghted.  It  accorded  kind  words  for  Britain’s 
David  Llctyd-George,  France’s  Georges  Clemanceau,  and  Italy’s  Vittorio  Orlando,  but  it  lavished  unreserved  praise  on  U. 
S.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  ’’Spokesman  of  Demcxjracy."  After  all,  the  National  School  Service  was  a federal 
govemmoit  periodical  and  its  purpose  was  served  by  acknowledgment  of  foreigners  only  as  they  contributed  to  American 
war  aims.’° 

The  NSS’  path  into  peacetime  was  filled  with  information  accompanied  by  exhortation.  The  NSS  applauded  the 
League  of  Nations  and  other  U.  S.  proposals  for  a peace  settlement.  Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1919,  the 
pericxlical  enq)hasized  that  the  study  of  war,  particularly  the  just  completed  war,  leads  to  peace.  For  example,  an  editorial 
claimed,  ”The  persistent  war  problem  of  the  schools  will  be  to  insine  that  the  lessons  of  the  great  war  are  not  forgotten." 
As  long  as  ^e  National  School  Service  qjpeared,  that  war  was  not  only  not  forgottai,  it  was  replayed  and  restudied.  The 
NSS,  in  this  vein,  also  siq)p<xted  the  announced  initiative  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  collect  local  sources  for 
the  stu(fy  of  the  war’s  history,  particularly  of  the  roles  played  by  schools.  This  idea  for  a national  archives  of  school  war 
work  apparently  never  developed  beyond  the  stage  of  proposal.” 

In  the  Spring  of  1919,  issues  also  placed  frequent  and  insistent  calls  and  suggestions  for  the  Americanization  of 
immigrants.  This  theme  dominated  every  issue,  even  special  munbers  on  thrift  and  school  gardening.  Additionally,  the 
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^iSS regularly  referred  to  the  “rural  school  problem"  and  undglined  solutions  by  consolidation  and  centralization.  It  featured 
concern  for  the  control  of  mfluenza  and  the  cure  of  its  victims  during  the  devastating,  nationwide  epidemic.  It  also 
campaigned  for  thrift,  the  Red  Cross,  school  gardening.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  work  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
forerurmers  of  the  4-H  movement.  Also,  it  encouraged  school  plays,  pantomimes,  and  pageants  under  titles  like  “Uruon 
Forever,"  ’King  Good  Health  Wins,"  “Making  an  American,"  “A  Victory  Pantomime,"  and  “Portraits  of  Peace."  It  offered 
Alfied  Noyes’  cqjyrigbted  “At  the  Altar  of  Freedrai"  for  use  in  all  the  nation’s  schools.  As  well,  the  NSS  continued  to  offer 
teaching  suggestions.  Some  of  these  lessons  treated  special  war  problems,  others  the  new  circumstances  of  peace.  Some 
translated  war  programs  into  peacetime  initiatives.  Articles  advanc^  teaching  suggestions  in  almost  every  curriculum  area. 
An  ^parent  anorhaly  among  these  features  and  suggestions  was  the  attention  accorded  in  the  NSS  about  the  new  mental 
tests  develqjed  during  the  war.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  the  amty’s  chief  psychologist,  signed  a long  article  about  the  potential 
advantages  of  school  use  of  these  tests  and  an  editorial  enthusiastically  recommended  them.  Of  all  the  suggestions 
in  the  NSS,  this  one  undoubtedly  became  the  most  widely  implemented  during  the  next  decade.'^ 

Demise  of  the  National  Service:  No  Need for  Propaganda  in  Peacetime 

The  May  1, 1919,issueoftheWaftorta/&Aoo/&mc‘ewasitslast.  An  editorial  pronounced  its  “wartime  work  done." 
During  the  Spring,  marty  teachas  apparently  requested  the  journal’s  continuance,  but  peacetime  could  not  sustain  it.  The 
war  was  over.  Federal  government  agencies,  consequently,  no  longer  had  special  war  emergency  programs  to  promote. 
Also,  a peacetime  United  States  would  support  neither  a propaganda  agency  nor  federal  intrusion  into  American  schools.” 

Only  one  hesitant  but  insistent  question  acconqjanied  the  wake  of  the  National  School  Service.  Still  obscure  across 
almost  ei^ity  years  is  any  fulsome  sense  of  the  extent  of  its  use  by  teachers.  Indeed,  only  fragmentary  evidence  exists  on 
this  point.  Its  editors  claimed  that  teadrers  and  administrators  urged  its  continuance  after  CPI  sponsorship  ceased.  Several 
superintendents  reported  its  use  in  classrooms  of  their  schools.  Notably,  the  Seattle,  Washington  Board  of  Education 
OTdercd  the  city  s schods  not  to  use  the  three  volume  Outlines  of  European  History  co-authored  by  James  Breasted,  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  and  Charles  Beard.  The  Board  observed  that  the  war  pamphlets  issued  by  U.  S.  government  agencies 
were  more  than  adequate  substitutes.  Tacitly,  at  least,  the  Board  included  the  National  School  Service  among  its  preferred 
federal  government  publications.  Rather  than  ape  the  Seattle  experience,  however,  teachers  in  most  American  schools 
IMobably  used  the  National  School  Service  in  predictably  practical  ways.  Many  must  have  read  what  interested  them.  They 
likely  took  none  or  a few  suggestions.  In  the  end,  they  probably  laid  most  of  each  issue  to  rest.” 

The  National  School  Service ’s  editors,  still  true  behevers  in  an  overriding  federal  presence  and  intrusion  in  the 
nation’s  schools,  closed  the  journal’s  pages  by  reminding  their  readers  of  an  unfinished  agenda  of  national  needs.  They 
topped  their  list  with  an  enqihasis  on  Americanism,  a newly  robust  patriotism,  and  the  obligation  of  national  service.  Also, 
thty  claimed  that  American  teachers  and  schools  must  attend  specifically  to  widespread  illiteracy,  poor  health,  the  need  for 
thrift,  and  problems  of  citizenship.  Only  a few  elonaits  of  this  agenda  were  addressed  during  subsequent  years,  but  federal 
bureaucrats  and  fimds  did  not  direct  them  until  the  Depression  era.  Not  until  the  new  world  war  exploded  a decade  later 
did  schools  and  teachers  become  other  than  bit-players  in  renewed  federal  efforts  to  impact  significantly  the  nature  of 
American  life.  By  that  time,  American  teachers  did  not  remember  the  National  School  Service.'^ 
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Educators  Confront  the  Red  Scare  from  1945  to  1955 

in.inii^^mBa  iinniii  it 

Stuart  Foster 

r : : . -I  . , , The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

■ >TI“  immediately  fbUowing  the  end  of  World  War  H,  pubhc  schools  throughout  the  United  States  became 

i|i| : ii  aimeshed  in  a suffocating  frenzy.  The  period  continues  to  be  known  as  the  red  scare  or  the  McCarthy  era.  Seeds 
I this  red  scare,  however,  were  sown  long  before  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  officially  entered  his  foray  into 

i :i  Communist  witch-hunting  in  February  of  1950.  Indeed,  attacks  on  pubhc  education  from  the  end  of  World  War 
n to  the  late  1950s  used  the  potent  arsenal  of  red  scare  and  assumed  a prominent  feature  of  American  life.  These  attacks 
on  pubhc  education  often  had  a deeply  disturbing  and  severely  damaging  impact  in  many  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States.  Essentially,  they  wrou^t  havoc  to  individual  educational  systems  and  disturbed  the  civic  harmony  of  local 
communities.  In  major  cities  such  as  Houston,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  pubhc  schools  and  their 
personnel  were  subjected  to  mtense  and  zealous  criticism.  From  Pasadena  and  Seattle  on  the  West  Coast  to  New  York  and 
Miami  in  the  East,  superintaidaits,  teachers,  and  other  school  officials  were  dismissed  abruptly  by  boards  of  education  for 
un-American  activities.  Textbooks  idoitified  and  criticized  as  subversive  were  withdrawn  from  use,  campaigns  for  school 

bonds  were  frustrated,  and  curriculum  materials  and  teaching  practices  were  subjected  to  vigorous  and  often  debilitating 
scrutiny. 

As  the  representative  of  half  a million  educators  and  the  world's  largest  organization,  the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA)  recognized  these  damaging  attacks  on  pubhc  education  and  pubhc  school  personnel,  many  but  not  all 
of  than  NEA  members,  as  deeply  troubling.  As  an  institutional  response,  the  NEA  assigned  responsibihty  to  protect  the 
interests  of  teachers  and  to  respond  to  the  red  scare  attacks  to  its  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
through  Education. 

Original^  fonned  in  1941,  this  Commission's  charter  diarged  its  membCTS  to  protect  and  defend  the  professional  rights 
of^hers  in  individual  cases  and  selected  sdiool  districts.  By  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period,  the  Commission  swiftly 
became  the  organized  teaching  profession's  primary  means  to  blunt  concerted  red  scare  attacks  on  education  in  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  nation.  From  the  late  1940s  to  the  mid-1950s,  the  Defense  Commission,  as  it  was  known, 
^centrated  the  attention  of  its  staff  on  efforts  to  defend  teaching  from  critics  who  used  red  scare  tactics  and  rhetoric  to 
discredit  pubhc  education  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  reactionary  forces  in  American  society. 

In  this  postwar  period,  the  Defense  Commission  worked  relentlessly  to  track,  suppress,  investigate,  and  challenge 
mdividuals  and  organizations  that  employed  red  scare  tactics  to  undermine  public  education.  For  example,  it  organized 
conferences  to  elevate  the  status  of  education  in  the  pubhc  arena;  produced  a plethora  of  materials  which  lauded  the 
achievements  of  the  pubhc  schools;  urged  local,  state,  and  national  pohticians  to  support  educators;  and  conducted  16 
full-scale  investigations  in  education  in  cities  such  as  Houston,  Pasadena,  and  Miami.'  The  Defense  Commission  also  used 
a netwoiic  of  NEA  local  and  state  affiliates  to  conduct  national  surveys,  research  projects,  and  opinion  poUs  on  educational 
issues.  By  mid-century,  the  NEA's  Defense  Commission  had  become  the  teaching  profession's  major  defender  of  pubhc 
schools  from  acerbic  and  damaging  attacks. 

A key  component  in  the  Defense  Commission's  drive  to  protect  teachers  from  vitriohc  attack  was  the  regular 
pubhcation  of  its  Defense  Bulletin,  a newsletter  for  NEA  members.  Early  issues  of  the  Defense  Bulletin,  mimeographed 
on  letter  sized  p^ier,  were  confidential  in  general  content  and  were  distributed  to  no  more  than  300  select  individuals.  By 
mid-caituiy,  however,  the  Bulletin  boasted  a national  circulation  of  more  than  20,000  educators,  and  it  quickly  became  an 
important  and  valuable  mouthpiece  for  the  Defense  Commission. 

Defense  Bulletin  repented  on  a wide  range  of  topics,  including  issues  such  as  intercultural  education,  UNESCO, 
federal  aid  to  education,  universal  mihtary  training,  and  education  for  American  citizenship.  From  the  mid  1940s  to  the 
mid  1950s,  however,  the  Defense  Bulletin  most  notably  reflected  the  Defense  Commission's  mounting  concern  over  the 
unpact  of  the  red  scare  on  pubhc  school  education  in  the  United  States.  Significantly,  in  all  of  the  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
between  Decanber  1941  and  May  1945,  only  two  notes  refer  to  red  scare  attacks.  By  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  the 
trickle  of  criticism  developed  into  a raging  torrent  of  vicious  assault.  Indeed,  from  1945  to  1955,  scarcely  an  issue  of  the 
Defense  Bulletin  appeared  without  direct  and  often  dramatic  and  prolonged  reference  to  red  scare  propaganda.  Accordingly, 
as  a window  cm  the  socio-pohtical  climate  of  the  age  and  as  a barometer  to  the  rising  intensity  of  red  scare  criticism  of  the 
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schools,  the  contents  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  offer  a rich  and  fascinating  insight  into  American  education  in  the  postwar 
era. 

Origins  of  Red  Scare  Attacks 

The  period  immediately  following  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  a time  of  transition  for  American  society.  It  was 
distinguished  by  a curious  dichoton^.  On  the  cme  hand,  die  United  States  emerged  from  the  global  conflict  as  the  strongest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world.  To  most  Americans,  the  nation's  and  their  personal  futures  appeared  bright.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  postwar  era  was  characterized  by  widespread  anxiety  and  frustration.  New  domestic  and  foreign 
problrans  challenged  a troubled  generation.  These  anxieties  and  frustrations  became  manifest  in  a people  who  attempted 
to  cope  with  an  unfamiliar  mihtary  action  in  Korea,  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  bloc  nations,  r^id 
urbanization,  intense  struggles  over  issues  of  race,  and  the  advancement  of  a society  consumed  with  increased 
commercialism  and  modonizaticxi.  In  addition,  through  its  pohcy  to  contain  Communism,  the  United  States  undertook  the 
role  of  the  world's  pohce  officer.  Thus,  the  nation  and  its  people  became  aware  of  its  continuing  and  awesome  burden  of 
responsibihty  in  world  affairs  and  the  harrowing  and  persistent  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

To  explain  the  causes  of  national  and  personal  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  many  Americans  sought  to  blame  their  fears 
and  frustrations  cm  the  internal  and  external  influences  of  Soviet  Communist  ideology  and  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Unicm.  Conditions  in  American  culture  were  ripe  fcff  the  reemergence  of  a red  scare.  This  postwar  red  scare,  however,  was 
more  than  a simple  clash  of  competing  ideologies.  As  a pohtical  weapon,  the  red  scare  effectively  suppressed  pohtical 
(halogue,  limited  free  speech  and  free  inquiry,  and  tainted  the  agenda  of  Americans  who  supported  liberal  or  social 
democratic  pohtics.  Innuendo,  allegaticm,  and  accusation  replaced  rational  pohtical  debate  and  critical  deliberation.  The 
propagation  of  anti-Communist  sentiment,  therefore,  became  a powerful  tool  of  ideologues  from  the  pohtical  right.^  By 
stirring  up  emotive  and  often  paranoiac  anti-Communist  sentiment,  powerful  individuals  and  interest  groups  sought  to 
create  a socio-pohtical  climate  in  which  their  own  pohtically  conservative  or  reactionary  agendas  might  be  served. 

The  mood  of  the  age  induced  pubhc  disaffection  and  uncertainty.  This  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  emergence  of 
a "sudden  proliferation  of  societies,  leagues,  committees,  councils,  and  crusades  which  sought  to  stop  the  clock  of  social 
change."^  The  nation's  pubhc  schools  became  one  of  the  principal  targets  of  these  anti-Communist  leagues.  During  the 
postwar  red  scare  era,  schools  throughout  the  United  States  encountered  savage  and  venomous  attacks  unprecedented  in 
American  educational  history.  For  example,  right  wing  groups  and  individuals  used  the  convenience  of  the  red  scare  to 
qrpose  fedoal  aid  to  education,  to  deride  campaigns  for  racially  integrated  schools,  to  ridicule  progressive  education,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  undermine  calls  for  tax  increases  to  support  pubhc  education. 

To  sare  their  own  pohtical  ends  and  to  blunt  those  espousing  more  hberal  and  progressive  approaches  to  education, 
right  wing  critics  repeatedly  used  the  emotive  and  damaging  rhetoric  of  the  red  scare.  Many  pubhc  sdiool  teachers  were 
accused  of  subversion,  advancing  the  work  of  the  Kremlin,  promoting  Communism,  and  being  disloyal  or  un-American. 
Critics  poured  their  invective  on  educators  who  supported  the  philosophy  of  progressive  education.  Additionally,  these 
critics  claimed  that  pubhc  schools  did  not  teach  the  fundamentals,  failed  to  teach  appropriate  morals,  and  subverted  the 
traditions  and  values  of  American  society. 

Not  wishing  to  appear  overly  sensitive  to  the  arguments  of  all  critics  of  education,  writers  for  the  Defense  Bulletin 
repeatedly  asserted  that  they  welcomed  and  valued  reasoned  and  sensible  criticism  of  pubhc  education.  The  Defense 
Bulletin,  however,  precisely  pointed  out  the  difference  between  those  who  used  acceptable  methods  to  criticize  pubhc 
education  and  those  who  adopted  a more  aggressive,  unprincipled,  and  dishonest  approach.'* 

Critics  ^\ho  used  the  ifaetcxic  and  tactics  of  the  red  scare  encompassed  a curious  assortment  of  individuals  and  groups. 
The  pages  of  ihc  Defense  Bulletin  are  replete  with  references  to  this  vast  and  influential  array  of  red  scare  critics,  and  on 
many  occasions,  entire  issues  were  devoted  specifically  to  call  attention  to  their  practices.^  The  attackers  of  America's 
schools  during  the  postwar  period  may  be  separated  into  three  major  categories;  first,  groups  that  specifically  focused  on 
education  and  which  had  emerged  amid  the  frenzy  of  the  cold  war  or  red  scare  era  (e.g..  Friends  of  the  Pubhc  Schools, 
National  Council  for  American  Education);  second,  pre-war  business,  rehgious,  and  patriotic  groups  which  fervently 
adopted  red  scare  tactics  and  propaganda  to  attack  pubhc  schools  (e.g..  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Minute 
Women);  third,  politicians  \\ho  used  their  influential  positions  pubhcly  to  accuse  the  teaching  profession  of  subversion  and 
who  introduced  legislation  to  undermine  the  acadeiic  freedoms  of  American  educators  (e.g.,  SeatcH*  Patrick  McCarran, 
Nevada;  Congressman  George  A.  Dondero,  Michigan). 
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Responding  to  the  threat  of  the  newly  created  education  organizations,  the  Defense  Bulletin  accorded  them  repeated 
and  exhaustive  attention.  It  identified  their  persormel  and  their  tactics  and  commented  about  their  negative  influence  on 
Amsican  education.  Issue  after  issue  testified  to  the  plethora  of  right  wing  groups  attacking  pubhc  education  during  this 
penod.  However,  one  organizatim,  the  National  Coimcil  for  American  Education,  led  by  A.  Allen  Zoll,  received  extensive 
scrutiny.  ZoU's  group  typified  the  nature  and  rhetoric  of  many  other  red  scare  groups. 

As  several  issues  of  the  Bulletin  reveal,  ZoU's  personal  rhetoric  and  publications  sought  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  pubhc  schools  throughout  the  United  States  were  infiltrated  by  subversive  teachers  and  Communist 
synqjathizers  and  that  they  fovently  promoted  the  cause  of  sociahsm.  In  widely  distributed  pamphlets  such  as  "How  Red 
Are  the  Schools?"  and  "Progressive  Education  Increases  Delinquency,"  ZoU  attacked  John  Dewey  and  other  prominent 
educators,  described  U.  S.  history  textbooks  as  instruments  of  Marxist  propaganda,  and  claimed  that  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  progressive  education  were  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  American  society.  For  exanqile,  in  "They  Want  Your 
Child,"  ZoU  contended  that  infiltrating  American  education  is  Communists’  prime  objective.® 

Althou^  the  Defense  Bulletin  treated  critics  such  as  National  Council  for  American  Education  contemptuously,  the 
Defense  CommissiMi  and  its  staff  imderstood  the  damaging,  widespread  and  negative  impact  that  these  organizations  could 
have  cm  pubhc  education.  For  exanqile,  the  Defense  Bulletin  of  November  1950  noted  with  some  alarm  that  a fervent  right 
wing  organization  and  a frequent  critic  of  ^ucation,  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  had  spent  almost 
$2,000,000  fi)r  lobbying  purposes  and  distributed  82  miUicm  bcxrklets  and  pamphlets  over  a seven  year  period.^  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Defense  Commission,  such  Cffganizations  were  a direct  and  acute  threat  to  the  stabUity  and  continuance  of  American 
pubhc  educaticm.  Repeated  reference  to  this  organization  in  the  Defense  Bulletin  attests  to  the  perceived  seriousness  and 
possible  destructiveness  of  their  attacks. 

The  second  category  of  critics  included  those  organizations  whose  formation  had  preceded  the  red  scare  era.  Many 
of  these  organizahcsis  were  business  groups  and  tajqi^ers'  organizaticms  cjpposed  to  federi  involvement  in  and  tax  support 
for  public  education.  Accordingly,  the  Defense  Bulletin  noted  attacks  from  diverse  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Conference  of  State  Taxpayers'  Organizations,  The  Employers  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Amencan  Bottlo^  of  Carbcmated  Beverages.  Typically,  these  and  other  groups  contended  that  educators 
routinely  advanced  the  cause  of  Communism  through  their  subversive  classroom  practices.  For  example,  Les  Allman 
Vice-President  of  the  Fruehauf  Trailer  Company  told  the  Michigan  Trucking  Association  that  textbooks  in  modem  high 
schools  in  the  Midwest  were  defimtely  and  poisonously  colored  with  communistic  thinking.® 

Other  organizations  exhibited  similar  concerns.  For  example,  many  issues  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  reveal  that  both 
the  Daughters  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  were  highly  critical  of  several  textbooks  used  in  pubhc  schools. 
Indeed,  Defense  Bulletin  26,  September  1948,  noted  that  the  president  of  the  DAR  described  the  authors  of  an  eighth  grade 
history  book  as  being  New  Deal  Democrats,  pinks,  or  socialists.  Further,  the  Defense  Commission  held  that  an  article 
aititled  "Your  Child  is  Their  Target,"  in  the  American  Legion  Magazine,  June  1952  accused  public  school  teachers  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  American  pubhc  schools  to  the  services  of  Communism.^  The  contents  of  the  Defense  Bulletin 
portrayed  the  nature,  scopie,  and  intensity  of  red  scare  attacks  by  many  estabhshed  groups  in  American  society. 

The  third  groiq)  \^^uch  received  serious  attention  in  a substantial  number  oi Defense  Bulletin  issues  included  individual 
pohtidans  vriio  actively  sought  to  suppress  what  they  perceived  to  be  subversive  activity  in  the  schools.  Significantly,  many 
references  to  red  scare  attacks  by  pohticians  were  voiced  long  before  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  made  his  renowned  and 
widely  pubhcized  accusations  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  in  February  1950.  For  example,  in  September  1946,  the  Defense 
Bulletin  revealed  a sweeping  indictment  of  educatiwi  articulated  by  Republican  Congressman  George  A.  Dondero  of 
Michigan,  who  asserted  that  this  country  was  being  systematically  communized  through  its  educational  institutions. 

On  many  other  occasions  the  Defense  Bulletin  portrayed  the  accusatorial  rhetoric  of  state  representatives  such  as 
Ealum  E.  Bruffet  and  Erastic  Davis  of  Missouri  and  Hamer  McKenzie  of  Mississippi.  National  pohticians  such  as  Sam 
Hobbs  of  Alabama,  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin,  and  Harold  H.  Velde  of  Illinois  were  also  featured  prominently.  The 
majcffity  of  these  vocal  pohticians  wae  identified  as  Repubhcans.  Indeed,  a 1 946  Defense  Bulletin  specifically  noted  that, 
at  the  armual  convention  for  the  National  Federation  of  Repubhcan  Clubs,  charges  were  made  that  "subversive  hterature 
is  being  distributed  in  the  nation  s pubhc  schools  and  that  certain  faculty  members  are  deliberately  misrepresenting 
American  ideals.'"®  However,  passionate  anti-Communist  sentiment  was  not  solely  the  preserve  of  the  Repubhcan  Party. 
Smator  Patrick  McCarran,  a Nevada  Democrat,  charged  in  September  1952  that  ’’nests  of  Communists"  existed  in  many 
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colleges  and  secondary  schools.”  In  addition,  as  early  as  March  1947,  the  aggressive  Aetoric  of  Representative  John  E. 
Ranldn  a Mississippi  Democrat,  was  brought  to  Ae  attention  of  readers  of  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  because  of  his  demands 
that  Congress  mvestigate  pink  teachers  and  Ae  subversive  influences  of  some  of  Ae  leading  educational  mstitutions.’^ 
Many  issues  of  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  testify  to  Ae  consistently  damaging  rhetoric  of  local,  sAte,  and  national  pohticians 
who  alleged  subversive  and  un-American  activities  m schools  throughout  Ae  Umted  SAtes. 

Deeply  troubled  by  Ae  proliferation  of  orgartizations  Aat  atAcked  pubhc  schools.  Defense  Bulletin  writers  regularly 
warned  eAicators  of  Aeir  dangerous  influence.  A particular,  Ae  Bulletin  of  the  Friends  of  the  Public  School,  written  by 
General  Amos  A.  Fries,  boasted  regular  Astribution  to  33,000  mAviduals  1942.  Accordmg  to  an  issue  of  Ae  Defense 
Bulletin,  Fries  attempted  to  send  copies  of  his  Bulletin  "free  to  as  many  dty  school  boards  as  possible,  to  county 
superintmdents,  and  to  members  of  Congress  and  oAer  government  officials."”  His  charges  were  famihar  ones:  teachers 
were  advancmg  Communism,  instilling  un-American  values  m chilAen  and  youA,  and  generally  advocating  acte  of 
subversion. 

The  Defense  Bulletin  momtored  Ae  growmg  number  of  atAcks  on  school  textbooks.  It  repeatedly  scrutinized,  for 
example,  f.al1s  from  right  wmg  organizations  for  Ae  wiAAawal  from  school  use  of  Ae  popular  Building  America  series 
and  the  widely  didoptsAMagruder  text  on  American  Government.  The  Defense  Bulletin  informed  readers  about  such 
issues  as  Ae  Texas'  textbook  adc^tion  committee  vote  to  remove  any  materials  from  Texas'  schools  Aat  contained 
references  to  Ae  Umted  Naticms.  It  contained  a story  about  a Congressional  Committee's  anger  over  a photograph  of  Stalin 
Aat  appeared  m a World  History  textbook.  It  pubhshed  an  AAana  state  textbook  commission  member’s  atten^t  to  ban 
Robin  because  Ae  beheved  Aat  it  was  a Communist  directive  m education  to  stress  Aat  he  robbed  from  Ae  rich  to 
give  to  Ae  poor. 

The  Defense  Commission  mtended  to  keep  educators  abreast  of  local,  sAte,  and  national  pohtical  actions  which 
impacted  Aeir  professional  fives  and  careers.  Accordmgly,  Ae  Bulletin  informed  readers  of  Ae  progress  of  "loyalty 
legislation"  m states  Arou^out  Ae  Umted  SAtes.  For  example,  Ae  May  1952  issue  qf  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  summarized 
mandates  for  teachers  to  swear  loyalty  to  Ae  Umted  SAtes  and  ite  institotions  m 30  different  sAtes.  A many  Bulletin 
issues,  the  actual  loyalty  oaths  were  rqrrmted  vobatim  The  preoninence  of  Ae  topics  of  loyalty  oaths  and  of  Congressional 
mvestigations  m many  eAtions  of  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  attest  to  Ae  NEA's  growmg  concern  for  Ae  academic  freedom  of 
teachers  and  Ae  climate  of  fear  which  pervaded  educational  circles. 

As  a central  corrqxmOTt  m Ae  Defense  Qxnmission's  quest  to  blunt  red  scare  atAcks,  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  performed 
several  important  functions.  Three  m particular  appear  salient.  First,  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  acted  as  a national  source  of 
information  for  educators  at  Ae  local  level.  It  mtended  to  provide  teachers  across  Ae  coimtry  wiA  a central  forum  for 
mformation,  opmion,  and  support.  Many  issues  devoted  considerable  attention  to  exposmg  organizations  such  as  Ae 
Naticaial  Council  for  American  Education  and  Ae  Conference  of  American  Small  Busmessmen.  It  emphasized  to  teachers 
and  administrators  Aat  local  red  scare  atAcks  were  not  isolated  and  atypical  acts,  but  elements  of  a sinister  and  damaging 
national  picture.  The  Defense  Bulletin  argued  Aat  if  Ae  attackers  were  to  be  stopped,  educators  must  learn  more  about 
Aeir  meAods  and  practices. 

The  second  function  of  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  followed  directly  firom  Ae  first.  Under  barmer  headlines,  such  as  "Let's 
Nip  Ais  Propaganda  m Ae  Bud,"  and  "What  You  Can  E>o  To  Stop  Ae  Attacks,"  Ae  Defense  Commission  published 
information  advocated  Aat  local  groups  take  positive  steps  to  confront  red  scare  propaganda.  The  Bulletin  reported 

local  exanqrles  of  Ae  wiAdrawal  by  powerful  busmess  organizations,  prominent  politicians,  and  influential  pressure  groups 
of  Aeir  accusations  against  Ae  public  schools  as  a direct  consequence  of  bold  and  assertive  challenges  from  local  NEA 
affiliates. 

Issue  after  issue  of  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  offered  educators,  often  at  no  cost,  an  enormous  range  of  information  sheets, 
books,  leaflets,  and  articles  Aat  set  out  argumente  m support  of  noAble  causes  such  as  academic  freedom,  federal  aid  to 
education,  UNESCO,  and  freedom  of  mquiry.  A adAtion,  as  a furAer  testament  to  Ae  NEA's  concern  Aat  educators  be 
informed  and  protected  fixnn  direct  attad;,  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  evai  advatised  Ae  availabAty  of  an  NEA  sponsored  movie, 
"The  Tnith  ^\^ch  Keeps  Us  Free,"  and  a 44  mmute  vmyl  record  entitled  "A  Reply  to  Ae  Attacks  on  Education."  By  Ae 
late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  Aerefore,  Ae  Defense  Bulletin  routinely  provided  local  and  state  Education  Associations  wiA 
a wealA  of  information  to  support  Ae  cause  of  public  education,  Alighted  and  chan^Jioned  cases  m wAch  red  scare 
attacks  had  been  diallenged,  and  offered  practical  advice  and  action  plans  for  NEA  members  \Ao  sought  to  confront  red 
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scare  practices  in  school  districts  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  third  function  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  was  arguably  its  most  important.  At  a time  when  some  teachers  and 
administrators  cmcountered  poscmal  accusations  of  subversion  and  many  faced  threats  of  dismissal,  morale  of  the  nation's 
teaching  force  sank  to  low  and  desperate  levels.  In  an  effort  to  elevate  the  status  of  educators  and  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
teaching  profession,  the  Defense  Bulletin  reminded  teachers  of  the  enormously  important  work  they  were  undertaking. 

At  every  opportunity,  the  Defense  Bulletin  pubhshed  accounts  of  prominent  individuals  and  organizations  who 
pubUcIy  supported  American  education.  Many  issues  reported  the  supportive  words  of  individuals  such  as  Henry  Steele 
Commager  and  President  Truman  and  the  fortifying  declarations  of  organizations  such  as  the  CIO  and  the  NAM.  It  also 
reported  on  a range  of  successfiil  conferences  that  focused  on  major  educational  issues  such  as  ar.aHf»mic  freedom,  civil 
liberties,  and  the  increasing  threat  of  the  red  scare.  The  over-arching  purpose  of  these  conferences  clearly  was  to  induce 
a feeling  of  collective  unity  within  the  teaching  profession.  Indeed,  inured  by  the  shared  experience  of  confr^onting  red  scare 
attacks,  the  Defense  Bulletin  claimed  that  many  educators  grew  more  confident  in  their  abiUty  both  to  deal  with  and  to 
confr'ont  the  rising  tide  of  venomous  attack. 

In  many  respects,  much  of  the  information  in  the  Defense  Bulletin  was  intended  as  a comfort  and  as  a support  to 
America's  teachers.  For  example,  it  published  summaries  of  research  studies  that  revealed  that  modem  schools  were 
significantly  supenor  to  schools  of  the  pre-war  ran.  In  addition,  teachers  learned  through  the  pages  of  the  Defense  Bulletin 
that  fights  over  textbooks,  the  myxisition  of  loyally  oaths,  and  the  persistence  of  red  scare  attacks  were  not  pecuhar  to  their 
local  situation.  Rather,  they  discovered  that  other  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  encountered  similar  opposition 
and  endured  similar  attacks. 

An  overall  evaluaticMi  of  the  Defense  Bulletin's  impact,  influence,  and  effectiveness  in  quieting  red  scare  attack  appears 
problematic.  The  extent  to  which  the  Defense  Bulletin  encouraged  local  teachers  to  stand  up  to  critics  of  education  and 
the  degree  to  \ivhich  educators  fixmd  the  Bulletin 's  advice  helpful,  informative,  and  provocative  remains  open  to  conjecture. 
In  addition,  how  httle  or  how  much  the  Defense  Bulletin  instilled  confidence  and  feelings  of  coUojtive  unity  among  the 
American  teaching  profession  may  never  be  assessed. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  Defense  Bulletin  influenced  teachers  wishing  to  confr'ont  the  excesses  of  the  postwar 
red  scare.  Indeed,  correspondence  received  by  the  editors  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  and  the  testimony  of  many  teachers  during 
the  Defeise  Commission's  investigations  reveal  that  many  professional  educators  welcomed  the  role  pl^ed  by  the  Defense 
Bulletin  in  its  tracking,  investigation,  and  suppression  of  red  scare  attack. 

Yet,  despite  these  accolades,  the  Defense  Bulletin  exhibited  a peculiar  feature  which  betrayed  itself  as  a victim  of  the 
fear  and  paranoia  of  the  red  scare  era.  In  an  almost  myopic  desire  to  appear  respectable  and  professional  to  the  American 
pubhc,  the  Defense  Bulletin  often  proclaimed  the  essentially  social  and  pohtical  conservatism  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  For  example,  it  reminded  readers  on  many  occasions  that  it  did  not  support  the  increasing  wave  of  teacher 
strikes  in  the  country  and  that  it  explicitly  opposed  the  employment  of  members  of  the  Communist  Party  as  teachers  in 
American  pubhc  schools.  Furthermore,  although  the  Defense  Commission  repeatedly  objected  to  loyalty  oaths  and 
Congressional  investigations,  not  once  did  the  Defense  Bulletin  encourage  teachers  to  refuse  to  sign  the  loyalty  oaths  or 
to  shun  cooperation  with  state  and  federal  investigations. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  pages  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  offer  an  intriguing  and  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  influence  of  the  red  scare  on  education  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  level.  Indeed,  the  scale  of  pohtical  content  and 
the  enormously  widespread  geographic  distribution  of  the  Defense  Bulletin  indicate  that  the  red  scare's  impact  was  more 
dramatic,  more  debihtating,  and  more  profound  than  many  e^cational  historians  have  hitherto  recognized. 

Endnotes 
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Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  on  Education 


Paul  Plath 
University  of  Evansville 

B-.'jdiolarly  exanunaticms  of  the  Sputnik-cisi  in  American  education  history  are  hardly  in  short  supply.  Certainly  by 
; I the  1980s,  historians  of  American  education  foimd  themselves  confidently  prepared  to  pubhsh  enhghtened 
li  narratives  about  these  years,  taking  fiill  advantage  of  the  deeper  wisdom  that  reliably  accompanies  the  passage 
2 of  time.'  Evoi  a cursory  sampling  of  the  more  recent  narratives  about  American  education  during  the  Cold  War 
would  very  quicldy  reveal  a rather  famihar  hst  of  the  key  players  who  dominated  the  pubhc  arena  during  this  period. 
Although  some  of  the  more  extensive  treatments  would  undoubtedly  include  such  figures  as  Jerome  Bruner,  Charles 
Silboman,  Max  Rafferty,  Paul  Goodman,  and  Mortimer  Srmth,  consensus  attention  is  usually  conferred  on  the  big  three 
of  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  James  B.  Conant,  and  Admrral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  much  better  known  as  the  father  of  the  atomic 
submarine.^ 

In  the  spirit  of  revisiting  the  conventional  portrayals  of  key  historical  figures,  it  is  the  general  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  provide  a fiesh  and  more  exhaustive  depiction  of  Admiral  Rickover,  unquestionably  the  most  colorful  personahty  among 
the  big  three.  It  is  this  paper’s  contention  that  Rickover’s  notoriously  abrasive  demeanor  and  contemptuous  bearing  have 
led  some  historians,  perhaps  understandably,  to  arrive  at  a rather  superficial  stereotype  of  his  role  in  the  Sputnik-cn 
education  refcxm  movement.  Consequently,  extensive  scrutiny  of  the  entire  body  of  Rickover’s  school  reform  writings  is 
rarely  atterqited;  the  indehble  memories  of  his  frequently  explosive  personahty  have  long  since  engulfed  the  public  mind. 
Accordingly,  the  late  admiral  deserves  a second  hearing. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  Sputnik  event  of  October  4, 1957  was  an  important  moment  in  American  educational  history. 
Fairly  or  unfairly,  pubhc  school  officials  were  vociferously  criticized  by  pohticians  and  citizens  alike  for  ahegedly  driving 
the  country  toward  second-class  status  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  The  successful  launching  into  orbit  of  the  world’s  first 
artificial  satelhte  proved,  at  least  to  some  people,  that  communist  education  had  indeed  achieved  a menacing  superiority, 
especially  in  sciaice  and  technology.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the  pubhc  schools  were  partly  to  blame  for  this  sudden  crisis 
in  national  security,  and  that  the  Federal  government  had  to  do  something.^ 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  Congress  immediately  responded  to  the  pubhc  uproar  the  very  next  yek  by  cobbling 
together  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  This  new  law  gave  Congress  the  authority  to  pour  milhons  of  tax  dollars  into 
pubhc  sdiool  budgets  in  order  to  reheve  pubhc  anxiety  and  reassert  American  scientific  supremacy.  This  rather  desperate, 
face-saving  response  to  what  was  actually  a pohcy  failure  in  Washington  was  transparently  the  ’’direct  result"  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Sputnik  spectacular  and  could  not  possibly  have  generated  any  direct,  short-term  boost  to  the  space  program."' 

Nevertheless,  from  that  point  on  into  the  early  1960s,  the  nation  witnessed  significant  curricular  changes  in  many 
pubhc  sdiools.  "These  changes  sought  to  reshape  on  a national  scale  the  total  content  of  the  curriculum  and  to  introduce, 
at  the  same  time,  a new  set  of  methodologies."®  These  new  approaches  to  learning  soon  became  identified  throughout  the 
mass  media  by  such  shorthand  labels  as  the  "new  math"  and  the  "new  science."  The  driving  theme  behind  these  new 
methodologies  was  that  mastery  of  the  thinking  process  itself  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  factual  content  of  each 
discipline.® 

Of  course,  harsh  criticism  of  postwar  public-school  trends  had  already  begun  long  before  1957.  During  these  early 
postwar  years,  conservative  advocates  of  traditional  values  and  basic  education,  such  as  Russell  Kirk  and  Arthur  Bestor, 
had  already  emerged  in  print  as  passionate  critics  of  pubhc  education.  They  were  heavily  engaged  in  a running  battle  with 
the  dominant  theories  and  practices  of  the  day  vsfrich  they  roundly  condemned  as  ruinous  to  genuine  scholastic  excellence. 
Although  some  of  these  critics  were  more  interested  in  restoring  this  standard  of  excellence  only  for  an  ehte  few,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  sad  historical  decline  of  academic  performance  was  directly  traceable  to  what  they  insisted  was  the 
pernicious  influence  of  John  Dewey  and  his  progressive  education  ideas.’ 

Indeed,  the  vay  identity  of  progressive  education  had  rapidly  degenerated  into  a dirty  word  during  the  early  Cold  War 
years.  In  1955,  the  progressive  education  movement’s  leading  professional  organization,  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  was  formally  dissolved  after  thirty-six  years  of  mostly  triumphant  advocacy.® 

At  this  point  in  mid-decade,  Admrral  Rickover’s  fame  and  photograph  had  been  conspicuously  disseminated 
throughout  the  American  mass  media  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Cold  War  world.  Rickover’s  team  of  engineers  in  the 
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Navy  had  taken  the  same  atom  that  had  incinerated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  just  ten  years  before  and  had  harnessed  it 
inside  a nuclear  reactor  so  compact  that  it  could  be  fitted  inside  a submarine.  At  that  time,  Rickover’s  nuclear-powered 
submarine  had  giv^  the  U.S.  an  enormous  strategic  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Unicm,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  Before 
nuclear  power,  conventionally-powered  submarines  were  always  vulnerable  to  certain  destruction  during  sea  warfare 
whenever  they  were  forced  to  surface.  Like  whales,  all  submarines  had  to  come  up  for  air  eventually.  However,  with 
nuclear  power,  a submarine  could  remain  submerged  for  months  at  a time,  making  enemy  detection  fi'om  above  virtually 
impossible.  That  is  why  Rickover’s  achievement  had  made  him  the  quintessential  Cold  War  hero  in  America. 

At  this  time  in  the  mid- 1950s,  Ridcovo*  had  not  published  ai^  fi'mtal  criticisms  about  American  pubhc  schools.  What 
private  concerns  he  had  were  largely  indirect,  being  almost  totally  confined  to  his  frustrations  in  recmiting  a sufficiently 
large  number  of  technicians  qualified  for  the  growing  nuclear-powered  Navy.® 

It  was  from  these  humble  persoimel  problems  that  Rickover  was  to  elevate.his  sights  to  the  more  general  problems 
facing  the  U.S.  pubhc  schools.  While  making  this  leap  into  the  domain  of  professional  educators  would  appear  to  be  a 
daunting  task  for  any  prudent  nonprofessional,  Rickover  would  have  one  big  advantage  over  the  professional  educators; 
he  was  a famous  national  hero,  and  they  were  not. 

Bom  to  Jewish  machant  paroits  in  Russian-amtrolled  Poland  in  1900,  Rickover  emigrated  with  his  mother  and  sister 
to  the  U.S.  a few  years  lata*,  eventually  settling  in  Chicago.  He  graduated  from  a pubhc  high  school  in  19 1 8 and  four  years 
later  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapohs  where  he  earned  a reputation  as  a serious  student  with  few  social  interests.'® 
Ridcover’s  record  in  the  Navy  during  the  next  two  decades  was  certainly  honorable  but  hardly  the  sort  that  would  have 
presaged  his  lata  fame  in  the  1950s.  He  spent  World  War  II  as  a head  engineer  in  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ships,  designing 
and  building  naval  war  vessels.  He  did  not  actually  enter  any  war  zone  until  he  arrived  at  Okinawa  on  August  6, 1945,  the 
same  d^  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bombing  which  virtually  ended  WWn.  By  all  accounts,  his  wartime  paibrmance  at  the 
Bureau  was  exenq)lary.  However,  his  pro^)ects  fw  promotion  were  in  jeqpanfy  because  of  his  notorious  temper  and  disdain 
for  mihtary  protocol." 

After  the  war,  in  1946,  C^tain  Rickover  was  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  to  study  the  Manhattan  Project’s  new 
nuclear  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  as  prq)aration  for  designing  and  building  a nuclear-powered  submarine.  In  short 
order,  he  succeeded  in  combining  his  new  e7q>ertise  in  nuclear  physics  with  his  well-deserved  reputation  for  ruthless 
bureaucratic  infighting  to  carve  out  a new  Navy  career  for  himself  as  head  of  the  atomic  submarine  program.  On  August 
20, 195 1,  he  ordered  COTStructiOTi  to  begin  on  the  world’s  first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus.  With  the 
Nautilus  finally  sdieduled  to  be  christ^ed  and  launched  on  January  2 1 , 1954,  Time  magazine  pubhshed  a flattering  cover 
story  cm  Rickover  just  ten  days  before  the  historic  event,  virtually  CTeating  a new  American  hero  overnight.  A full  length 
biography  of  Rickover,  written  by  a Time  correspondent,  hit  the  bookstores  the  same  week.  Perhaps  most  remarkable  of 
all,  he  had  by  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  with  virtually  no  combat  experience  on  his  record.'^ 

With  Rickover’s  place  in  American  military  history  now  firmly  secure  and  additional  atomic  submarines  being 
launched  every  year,  the  successful  orbiting  of  Sputnik  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  4,  1957,  posed  yet  another 
technological  and  pohtical  challenge  to  the  U.S.  government.  Rickover,  stiU  armoyed  by  his  continuing  difficulties  in 
recauiting  qualified  perscmnel  for  his  nuclear  Navy,  seized  the  moment  to  demand  that  America’s  sch<x>ls  must  also  improve 
their  own  performance  in  helping  the  nation  meet  this  new  challenge.  So,  he  assigned  himself  to  the  task  of  leading 
America’s  imperiled  pubhc  sdiools  aw^  from  Dewey’s  misguided  legacy  and  toward  his  own  vision  of  an  ever-expanding 
manpowCT  pool  for  winning  the  Cold  War.  In  January  of  1958,  just  three  mcmths  after  Sputnik,  he  testified  before  Congress 
on  the  impUcations  of  Sputnik  for  drastic  education  reform.  He  suggested  that,  ''Sputnik  may  well  be  the  catalyst  which 
brings  about  drastic  and  Icmg  ovmiue  reforms  in  utilizing  the  Nation's  intellectual  capacities."  He  thought  ’It  may  thus  do 
in  matters  of  the  intellect  what  Pearl  Harbor  did  in  matters  industrial  and  mihtary."'^ 

Rickover’s  dramatic  testimony  before  Congress  surely  added  to  the  already  considerable 
momentum  that  eventually  led  Presid^t  Eis^hower  to  sign  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  later  on  that  year.  By  this 
new  law,  miUions  of  Federal  dollars  were  appropriated  to  enhance  the  instruction  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages  in  the  pubhc  sdiools,  despite  a powCTful  national  animus  against  Federal  aid  to  education  led  by  Repubhcans.'^ 
Ahhou^  Rickover  could  certain]^  not  take  sole  credit  for  the  passage  of  this  historic  legislation,  his  personal  contribution 
was  v^  influoitial.  By  the  end  of  1958,  his  credibihty  as  both  defender  and  savior  had  soared  into  the  stratosphere  with 
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the  headline-grabbing  news  that  the  Nautilus  had  reached  the  North  Pole,  coupled  with  the  ceremonial  launching  of  the 
nation's  first  multiple-reactor  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Triton}^ 

By  1959,  with  the  twin  issues  oi Sputnik  and  pubUc  school  reform  still  enjoying  the  spothght,  Rickover’s  reputation 
as  an  uninqjeadiable  ejq>eit  on  virtually  any  subject  had  reached  a pinnacle.  However,  his  stature  as  a serious  participant 
in  the  sdiool  reform  movanent  began  to  unravel  soon  aflCT  his  return  fi-can  a highly  publicized  thirteeii-day  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  with  Vice  Presidoit  Nixon.  Nixoi  was  using  the  trip  to  soUdify  his  credentials  as  the  Repubhcan  Party’s 
presidential  candidate  for  1960  while  Rickover  was  brought  along  to  symbolize  America’s  leadership  in  nuclear-powered 
technology.’® 

Almost  immediately  up«i  his  return  fi-on  this  trip  in  early  August  of  1959,  Rickover  committed  the  amateur’s  cardinal 
mistake  of  actually  providing  specific  details,  plans,  and  examples  to  support  his  school  reform  opinions.  Up  to  that  point, 
thty  had  largely  amounted  to  passionate  diatribes  in  behalf  of  better  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  instruction,  as 
provided  for  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  the  previous  year.  But  when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  proceeded  to  read  a rambling,  eighty-page,  single-spaced  analysis  of  the  Russian  and 
Amaican  educational  systems,  most  unflattering  to  the  latter.  The  critique,  simply  called  ’’Report  on  Russia,"  was  based 
almost  exclusively  on  observations  gleaned  fi-om  his  recent  vriiirhvind  tour  of  Russia  and  Poland  with  Vice  President  Nixon. 
The  report’s  opening  statement  perfectly  set  the  tone  for  the  argument  about  to  unfold;  ”My  visit  to  Russia  and  Poland 
confirmed  nty  b^ef  that  the  real  race  that  we  are  in  with  communism  is  to  see  whose  educational  system  best  prepares  you 
for  the  world  of  modem  science  and  technology."’^ 

Rickover  forged  ahead  with  his  report,  supplying  the  congressmen  with  his  conclusion  that  Russia’s  ten-year  ladder 
of  basic  education  produced  young  adults  who  were  ”at  least  two  years  ahead"  of  the  typical  high  school  graduate  from 
America’s  standard  twelve-year  ladder.  Furthermore,  Russia’s  ten-year  ladder  produced  a ’’much  larger  talent  pool"  from 
which  their  society’s  professional  leadership  class  would  be  drawn.’* 

Ridcover  then  gave  a cfetailed  e?q)lanation  of  the  Russian  school  system’s  national  achievement  examination  covering 
seven  acadanic  subjects  which  all  ten-year  students  had  to  pass  to  receive  their  diploma.  The  Admiral  hardly  had  to  point 
out  that  the  U.S.  had  no  mandatory  national  achievement  tests  to  measure  the  learning  levels  of  its  high  school  graduates 
and  that  our  various  aptitude  tests,  like  the  S.A.T.,  were  taken  only  by  college-bound  students  on  a volunteer  basis,  which 
he  thought  was  much  to  our  detriment.’® 

Rickover  requested  that  a copy  of  these  Russian  national  examinations  be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
also  lauded  the  Russian  school  system  as  undeniably  superior  to  our  own  and  recommended  that  the  U.S.  immediately 
establidi  special  advanced  high  schools  fa-  our  most  gifted  students  to  ensure  that  we  satisfied  our  professional  manpower 
needs  in  the  future.  According  to  Rickover,  ’’you  caimot  educate  anyone  properly  if  the  class  represents  too  large  an 
intelligence  spread."^” 

Rickover  recommended  that  the  Congress  create  a ’’commission  or  council"  that  would  establish  a set  of  national 
education  standards  or  goals  whidi  local  sdiools  could  decide  to  pursue  or  disregard  as  they  saw  fit.  With  such  standards, 
’’everyone  could  judge  where  exactly  the  local  school  stood. 

Just  a few  days  after  his  startling  Congressional  testimony,  Rickover  fortified  his  case  for  radical  school  reform  by 
giving  an  interview  to  the  New  York  Times  in  vshich  he  alternated  between  fulsome  praise  for  the  Russian  school  system 
and  scathing  rebuke  to  American  progressive  educators.  Under  a headline  reading,  "Rickover  Hails  Reds’  Education,"  he 
argued  that  our  really  great  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  education,"  not  miUtary  might,  and  that  throughout  his  trip 
to  Russia  and  Poland,  he  ’’could  not  find  a single  drum  majorette."^ 

If  all  of  the  national  pubhdty  given  to  Rickover’s  educational  views  were  not  enough,  1959  was  also  the  year  that  he 
pubUshed  his  first  book  of  criticisms  of  American  education  entitled  Education  and  Freedom.  The  book  was  basically  a 
collection  of  previous  speeches  with  such  revealing  titles  as  ’’Education  Is  Our  First  Line  of  Defense-Make  It  Strong. 
Needless  to  s^ , it  attracted  considerable  attoition  in  the  news  media  and  was  heavily  reviewed  with  mixed  results,  not  that 
Rickover  would  have  cared. 

Rickover’s  undoing  as  a vanguard  qxdcesman  for  pubhc  school  refonn  began  near  the  end  of  1 959  with  the  publication 
of  a conqieting  bode  on  educaticmal  reform,  James  B.  Conant’s  The  American  High  School  Today.  As  a former  president 
of  Harvard  and  prolific  author  of  numerous  studies  of  American  education,  his  book  became  an  immediate  best-seller, 
boosted  no  doubt  by  the  enormous  media  bhtz  orchestrated  by  the  book’s  sponsor,  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Although 
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generally  syn^jathetic  to  Rickover’s  call  for  the  greater  care  and  feeding  of  the  ehte  class  of  students,  Conant  rejected  the 
Admiral’s  key  preference  for  special  high  schools  for  the  ehte  and  instead  gave  his  seal  of  approval  to  the  estabhshed 
pattern  of  the  comprehensive  public  hi^  school.  Defenders  of  the  status  quo  in  pubhc  education  rejoiced  at  Conant’s 
crucial  support,  and  the  public’s  faith  in  its  schools  seemed  to  be  restored.  Rickover’s  brief  place  as  America’s  most 
prominent  spokesman  on  pubhc  education  had  suddenly  been  echpsed  by  Conant.^ 

Rickover  soon  ran  into  other  problems  in  his  crusade  to  reform  the  pubhc  schools  according  to  national  security 
specifications.  For  one,  members  of  Congress  who  hailed  the  Admiral’s  testimony  demanding  more  money  for 
nuclear-powered  naval  vessels  had  difficulty  in  swallowing  his  insistence  on  the  virtues  of  Soviet  education.  Congress 
members  felt  this  inq)hed  that  communism  was,  at  least  indirectly,  superior  to  democracy.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  characterized  Rickover’s  detour  into  the  field  of  education  as  only  a 
”hobby."2« 

Rickover  was  imdeterred.  In  1962,  he  published  his  second  book  on  education  entitled  Swiss  Schools  and  Ours  : Why 
Theirs  are  Better.  The  book  was  a bust  in  the  marketplace.  While  railing  against  the  usual  htany  of  hfe-adjustment 
courses,  child-centered  progressive  theory,  and  the  absence  of  any  national  standards  of  achievement,  the  central  message 
of  this  second  book  was  now  devoted  to  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  Swiss  school  system.^^ 

Rickover  published  his  third  and  final  boc^  cm  education  in  1963,  calling  it  American  Education,  A National  Failure. 
This  book  was  the  direct  result  of  another  repeat  performance  before  the  same  House  Appropriations  Committee  that  had 
sat  spellbound  during  the  Admiral’s  1959  ’’Report  on  Russia,"  except  this  time  the  subject  was  the  English  school  system 
and  how  it  too  was  so  obviously  superior  to  the  American  system.^ 

During  his  testimony  on  English  schools,  Rickover  returned  to  many  of  his  favorite  themes  firom  the  past,  but  he  was 
especially  incited  to  respond  in  print  to  his  many  detractors.  There  was  a long  list  of  charges  that  he  wished  to  pubhcly 
refiite,  to  wit:  that  he  igncxed  the  humanities;  that  he  cared  only  for  an  ’’education  for  the  ehte";  that  he  was  ’’out  to  destroy 
demooacy";  and  that  he  had  a secret  plan  for  America’s  school  diildren  that  would  ’’educate  the  best  and  shoot  the  rest." 
He  countoed  that  all  of  these  charges  amormted  to  nothing  more  than  name-calling  by  insecure  educationists  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  ”lay  criticism."^ 

Admiral  Rickover’s  legacy  to  the  history  of  American  education  is  just  as  compUcated  to  assess  as  the  Admiral’s 
poscmaUty.  Perhaps  his  biographers  said  it  best  by  concluding  that,  contrary  to  popular  beUef,  he  was  never  really  some 
sort  of ’’wild  eyed  orypto-fascist."  Rather,  he  was  a man  so  intensely  driven  and  so  ’’narrowly  focused"  on  those  causes  he 
diampimed  that  he  was  ’’innocent  of  the  poUtical  consequences"  of  his  actions  and  statements.  He  didn’t  know  when  to 
shut  up  and  rarely  attempted  to  build  a consensus.  He  unnecessarily  antagonized  those  who  migfit  have  been  his  alhes. 
He  beUeved  devoutly  in  a society  of  hard  work  and  meritocratic  reward.  Fools  were  not  to  be  suffered  gladly;  they  were 
a menace  to  the  national  security. 

But  with  respect  to  the  field  of  education  specifically,  isn’t  it  remarkable  that  much  of  what  Rickover  proposed  and 
criticized  thirty  years  ago~and  was  resoimdingly  rejected  at  that  time-has  now  re-emerged  and  has  been  accepted  into  the 
c<mvaiti<Hial  wisdcxn  of  educahrm.  For  exanq>le,  how  was  Rickover’s  unflattering  comparisons  of  America’s  schools  with 
those  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  England  so  different  fi^om  our  current  preoccupation  with  the  alleged  superiority  of 
Japanese  schools? 

For  another  example,  how  was  Rickover’s  proposal  for  the  estabhshment  of  national  standards  of  academic 
achievement  so  different  fi^om  the  Clinton  Administration’s  Goals  2000  plan,  higfihghted  in  the  media  by  the  controversial 
national  standards  for  history?  Even  Rickover’s  caveat  that  his  national  standards  should  be  volrmtary  is  duphcated  in 
Goals  2000. 

Finthermore,  what  about  Rickover’s  call  for  the  estabhshment  of  special  high  schools  for  ehte  students?  Many  states 
over  the  last  decade  or  so  have  foimded  special  academies  at  taxpayer  expense  especially  for  those  students  gifted  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Rickover  would  certainly  be  nodding  his  approval  if  he  were  ahve  today. 

All  of  these  parallels,  of  course,  bear  the  depressingly  famihar  stanq)  of  compulsive  school  reformers  fi-om  time 
immemcxial;  good  intentimis  coupled  with  ultoior  motives.  Throughout  American  history,  inqjassioned  calls  for  education 
reform  have  usually  becmne  the  ccmvoiient  batde  ay  of  pditical  activists  everywhere  who  have  sought  answers  to  the  most 
vexing  national  problems  by  peering  behind  the  schoolhouse  door. 
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Joan  K.  Smith  Millicent  Drower 

University  of  Oklahoma  Chicago  Public  Schools 
i- 1989,  David  C.  Berliner  stated,  "We  are  on  the  threshold  of  creating  a truly  scientific  basis  for  the  art  of  teaching 
r ■ I 'ti  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  pubhc  as  a truly  specialized  knowlaige."’  Today,  we  talk  of  a pedagogical 
? [:;ipr:i  science  that  has  b^  built  on  research  fi’om  developmaital  psychology,  pediatrics,  neuropsychology,  and  cognition. 
. j Its  ^phcation  is  sifted  through  a constructivist  philosophy  that  shifts  the  focus  from  the  techniques  of  teaching  to 
understanding  our  students’  thought  processes  and  helping  them  to  build  new  concepts  and  thoughts  based  on  that 
imderstanding. 

In  1902,  Ella  Flagg  Yoimg  wrote  "Scientific  Method  in  Education"  and  argued,  "The  teacher  with  the  grasp  of  the 
subject-matto'  and  a knowledge  of  die  laws  that  undo’Ue  mental  activity  and  growth  has  . . . this  end  in  view;  to  keep  track 
of  the  wav  in  which  different  minds  in  the  class  act  upon  the  stimuh  presented.  If  the  material  pr^ented  does  not  lead  to 
the  new  conceptual  framework  as  assessed  by  the  studrats'  motCH'  activity  into  the  stream  of  consciousness,  then  the  teacho* 
knows  that  the  stimuli  are  not  stimulating,  or  that  old  presentations  did  not  become  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  children."^ 
The  obvious  question  then  becomes,  if  progressivism  had  a constructivist  scientific  base  for  educational  methodology  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  vsiiy  has  it  taken  the  rest  of  the  century  to  articulate  and  apply  it?  I beUeve  part 
of  the  question  can  be  answered  by  taking  a look  at  what  was  happening  in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  pedagogy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  when  Dewey,  Yoimg,  and  Parker's  Cook  County  Normal  faculty  were  there. 

In  1894,  John  Dew^  was  brought  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  direct  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Pedagogy.  At  the  time  Dewey  was  a relatively  unknown  figure  in  educational  circles.  He  had  graduated  ten  years 
earlier  in  psychology  and  philosophy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  had  just  been  appointed  as  Chair  of  the 
Dqiartment  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  when  President  Harper  at  Chicago  offered  him  the  position.  His 
pubUcation  record  was  modest  with  only  two  articles  related  to  teaching.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  the  city  school  system  had  just  been  indicted  by  muckraker  Joseph  Mayer  Rice 
in  one  of  a series  of  articles  e?qx>sing  the  nation's  schools  as  dreary,  mechanical,  and  unscientific  places  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  Rice's  articles  praised  Chicago's  Cook  County  Normal  School,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Francis 
W.  Parker.  Rice  described  the  school  as  the  most  exciting  and  scientific  educational  training  center  in  the  United  States, 
embodying  the  scientific  ideal  of  the  "new  education."" 

With  Uttle  pubhc  school  e?q)CTiaice,  Dewey  was  expected  to  develop  the  pedagogical  side  of  his  department.  President 
Harper's  grand  design  for  the  newly  created  university  included  a teadio^s'  college  and  lab  school  that  would  bring  Chicago's 
elemaitaiy  teadias  into  univCTsity  classes.  Dewey  struggled  to  develop  these  programs,  relying  heavily  on  the  knowledge 
and  e?q}oience  of  one  of  his  graduate  students,  form^  assistant  superintendent  of  Chicago  schools,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
Then,  Harper  acquired  Parker  and  his  milUon  dollar  endowment  to  found  a teacher  training  institution  in  1900.  With  all 
of  this  expertise  in  one  place,  the  development  of  a strong  scientific  teacher  training  and  lab  school  should  have  been  a 
simple  matter. 

However,  it  was  not.  PoUtics  engulfed  the  attempt,  making  a cooperative  and  collaborative  approach  impossible. 
When  Ella  Flagg  Young  decided  to  enter  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1895  in  hopes  of  completing  a Ph.D.,  Dewey  had 
completed  his  first  year  as  department  head.  Although  Young  was  thirteen  years  his  senior,  she  and  Dewey  seemed  to 
develop  an  immediate  intellectual  rapport.  Dewey  said  of  their  relationship  that  he  was  constantly  getting  ideas  from  her: 
"More  times  than  I could  well  sty  I didn't  see  the  meaning  or  force  of  some  favorite  conception  of  my  own  till  Mrs.  Young 
had  given  it  back  to  me."  And  "I  would  come  to  her  with  these  abstract  ideas  of  mine  and  she  would  tell  me  what  they 
meant."^ 

The  presidait  of  the  university,  William  Rainey  Harper,  was  also  eager  to  have  Young,  but  for  different  reasons.  He 
was  opening  a teachers’  college  and  wanted  Young  to  teach  courses  that  would  bring  in  the  Chicago  teachers,  whom  she 
knew  so  well.  However,  Harper  was  less  concerned  about  Young's  pursuit  of  her  Ph.D.,  even  though  he  had  led  her  to 
believe  that  her  normal  school  work  could  be  evaluated  as  the  equivalent  of  a bachelor's  degree.  After  sevCTal 
communications  between  Harper  and  Young,  and  Dewey  and  Young,  Dewey  wrote  to  Harper  that  Mrs.  Young  was 
becoming  restless,  and  that  if  the  matter  of  a baccalaureate  equivalent  was  not  resolved  quickly,  he  thought  Young  would 
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terminate  her  imiversity  relationship.®  The  matter  was  resolved.  Yoimg  thanked  Harper  and  continued  to  teach  in  the 
Teachers  College,  \^^ule  e?q)ressing  her  concern  that  the  college  would  become  a set  of  stair  steps  leading  out  of  elementary 
education  into  secondary  education  and  administration.^ 

hi  the  meantime,  Dewey  had  opened  a private  elranentaiy  school  in  spite  of  inadequate  funding  from  Harper  and  much 
controversy.  Opened  in  1 896  with  sixteen  children  of  faculty  in  attendance,  it  was  Dwey's  attempt  to  make  himself  more 
familiar  with  educational  matters  now  that  he  oversaw  p^agogy.  Dewey  was  not  very  clear  about  the  purpose  of  the 
school.  Sometimes  he  described  it  as  a place  where  the  best  methods  would  be  taught  and  other  times  he  portrayed  it  as 
a laboratory  where  various  methods  would  be  tested.  Thus,  parents  complained.  George  S.  Goodspeed  said  of  his  son's 

ejqjoience,  "One  year  at  the  University  Preparatory  Laboratory,  otherwise  known  as  the  D School  (supply  the  proper 

word,  not  on  Sunday  please!)  nearly  ruined  him.  We  have  to  teach  him  how  to  study!  He  learned  to  'observe'  last  year. " 
After  observing,  another  parent  declared,  "[M]y  children  are  not  going  to  that  school."* 

Ultimately,  Young  suggested  the  name  Laboratory  School  and  in  1 899  she  began  to  help  Dewey  with  its  design.  The 
new  organizational  structure  continued  to  promote  education  as  growth  in  a commumty  environment  centered  around 
occupational  activity.  However,  the  development  of  intellectual  and  academic  skills  related  to  language,  math  and 
communication  were  also  stressed.  Staff  and  student  enrollment  grew  in  1 900  and  1 90 1 , but  money  continued  to  be  tight. 
Harper  had  thought  that  he  had  made  it  clear  to  Dewey  to  make  the  school  self-supporting.  Dewty,  however,  continued 
to  request  money  from  the  university. 

UnivCTSity  trustee  Mrs.  Amta  McCormick  Blaine  had  given  Col.  Parker  one  million  dollars  to  endow  him  in  his  own 
training  and  practice  school.  Known  as  the  Chicago  histitute,  Parker  had  taken  his  best  normal  faculty  with  him  to  this  new 
school.  Unfatunately,  Parker  had  never  been  a good  financial  manager,  and  with  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  never 
quit  grieving,  the  new  institute  was  poorly  managed.  Blaine  convinced  Parker  that  it  would  be  better  served  as  the 
University  of  Chicago  s School  of  Education,  a prospect  which  dehghted  Harper.  Parker  was  reluctant  to  give  up  his 
authcxity  to  a bureaucratic  iimversity  structure  but  was  convinced  by  his  faculty,  \^fro  were  promised  tenure  under  this  new 
agreement.® 

The  preliminary  agreement  was  signed  in  February  1901 . The  agreement  stipulated  that  Parker  would  be  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Institute,  which  would  be  renamed  the  School  of  Education;  his  second  in  command  at  the  institute,  Wilbur 
S.  Jadonan,  would  be  Dean.  The  departments  of  pedagogy  and  philosophy  would  remain  with  Dewey,  as  would  secondary 
education  in  the  form  of  an  academy  and  a manual  training  school  already  controlled  by  the  university.  All  elementary 
education,  however,  would  be  under  Parker's  School  of  Education.  Dewey  was  very  unh^py  about  this  plan  and  felt  that 
he  was  not  adequately  consulted.  Harper  offered  him  an  additional  thousand  dollars,  bringing  his  salary  to  six  thousand 
dollars.  Dewey  demanded  seven  thousand  and  Harper  acquiesced.’® 

In  the  meantune.  Young  and  Dewey  solicited  letters  from  national  educators,  calling  for  the  lab  school  to  remain  a 
s^arate  ^tity  und^  Dewey's  direction.  Parents  of  Dewey's  school  were  also  concerned  that,  under  Parker,  their  children 
would  be  "practiced  upcm."  Harper  called  a meeting  with  the  parents  to  explain  the  merger  of  the  lab  and  practice  schools. 
Dewey  could  not  be  present  and  asked  Young  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  lab  school.  Young  carefully  erqrlained  the  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  two  and  afterwards  was  given  credit  for  saving  the  school  from  the  merger.” 

The  parents  followed  up  by  meeting  with  President  Harper  to  try  to  convince  him  that  their  school  should  remain 

S€^)arate.  They  said  that  they  would  raise  twaity-five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  to  offset  the  deficit.  Harper  checked 

with  Blaine  and  Parker.  Katherine  StiUwell,  Parko-'s  Latin  teacher,  recalled  that  Parker  said,  "Let  him  keep  his  httle  school; 
we  can't  have  too  many  schools  of  this  kind. ^ 

Al^ough  Dewty  could  keep  his  school,  he  was  still  not  happy.  Parker's  school  was  listed  and  advertised  as  the 
UnivCTsity  Elemaitary  Sdiool— the  name  that  Dewey  was  officially  using.  He  wrote  Harper  an  angry  letter,  declaring  that 
people  revesting  information  about  his  school  were  receiving  materials  about  Parker's  school.  Harper  solved  the  problem 
by  ch^ging  the  letterhead  to  read,  "The  University  Elementary  School  on  the  Blaine  Foundation,"  and  added  Colonel 
Parker's  name  to  it.  Still  not  satisfied,  Dewey  turned  his  attacks  on  Dean  Jackman,  claiming  that  the  new  dean  was  not 
giving  him  enougji  money  or  space  in  the  new  building  for  his  secondary  school  and  calling  Jackman's  efforts  "too  absurd 
for  serious  attention."’* 

Wth  httle  cooperation  from  Dewey,  Jackman  began  working  more  closely  with  Harper,  which  only  angered  Dewey 
more.  He  wrote  Harper  again,  stating  that  he  did  not  want  his  secondary  school  housed  in  buddings  that  were  controlled 
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by  another  university  unit.  Harper  wrote  back  out  of  frustration,  wondering  vdiy  this  was  coming  up  now  since  it  had 
always  been  part  of  the  agreement.''* 

Dew^s  response  is  not  receded,  but  his  next  move  was;  he  appointed  his  wife,  Ahce,  as  principal  of  his  laboratory 
school  at  a salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  did  this  without  consulting  Harper,  who  let  it  stand  for  a time.  He  questioned 
Dewey  about  the  fact  that  his  two  diildren  paid  no  tuition  in  a school  that  was  constantly  fighting  deficit  spending.  Dewey 
replied  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Dewey  was  giving  full  time  to  the  school.  Yet  their  combined  income  of 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars  a year  (plus  additional  salary  for  Dewey's  summer  teaching  at  other  institutions,  such  as 
Bakeley)  allowed  them  to  live  very  comfortably.  They  expanded  into  two  adjoining  apartments,  employed  two  servants, 
a nurse  and  a part  time  laundress,  and  built  a summer  home  in  the  Adirondacks.  Yet,  there  is  no  indication  that  they  ever 
contributed  money  to  the  laboratory  school.'* 

Colrmel  Parker,  ^^^lo  had  left  Chicago  due  to  ill  health,  died  on  2 Mardi  1902.  On  20  May  1902,  Dewey  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Parker  as  the  director  of  the  Blaine  elementary  school.  Jackman  and  the  Parker  faculty  hoped  that  the  previously 
strainedrelationshipcouldnowimprove,  but  they  were  disappointed.  Dewey  did  nothing  to  moUify  the  staff.  Instead,  he 
increased  his  wife's  salary  to  $1,250  while  reducing  some  Parker  faculty  salaries  and  giving  the  rest  no  raises.  He  attended 
no  faculty  meetings  and  finally  admitted  to  Blaine  that  administrative  work  was  not  his  line.  He  did  not  offer  to  step  down, 
however.'* 

During  the  fall  of  1902  and  spring  of  1903,  Dewey  revisited  the  idea  of  merging  the  two  elementary  schools.  He 
started  by  talking  with  the  Parker  principal,  Zonia  Baber  and  history  department  chair  Emily  Rice.  He  said  that  it  would 
be  more  cost  effective  to  remove  some  of  the  Parker  faculty  who  were  not  "growing."  He  also  stated  that  there  would  need 
to  be  salary  cuts  to  save  additional  revenue. 

Young  visited  the  two  women  and  tried  to  e?q}lain  what  she  thought  was  Dewey's  ulterior  motive:  to  put  Mrs.  Dewey 
in  as  principal  of  the  merged  schools  and  to  rid  the  school  of  faculty  who  were  still  loyal  to  Parker  and  his  methods  by 
cutting  their  salaries.  They  could  not  be  fired  because  they  tenure.  Being  somewhat  naively  accustomed  to  Parker's 
protection,  they  could  not  seon  to  ccmqrrehend  this  motivation.  Young  asked  them  if  they  thought  Dewey  could  "sit  in  his 
office  and  do  nothing  but  clerk  work  another  year  without  having  things  done  his  way?"  With  salary  cuts  and  with  Ahce 
Dewey  as  principal  he  would  not  have  to  assiune  the  resprmsibihty  of  "putting  out  the  teachers."  Young  concluded  that 
Mrs.  Dewey  was  very  adept  at  getting  rid  of  teachers.  When  Blaine  confronted  Dewey  with  this,  he  was  furious  and 
accused  Baber  and  Rice  of  being  the  manipulative  ones  by  using  him  and  misrepresenting  Young's  position.'^ 

By  early  Mr^,  Dewey  had  appointed  his  wife  as  principal  over  the  merger  at  double  her  former  salary.  Blaine  wrote 
to  Harper,  stating  that  "unless  Nfrs.  Dewey  fills  the  office  of  Grade  Principal  to  everyone's  satisfaction  (which  seems  to  us 
hardly  possible  under  the  circumstances)  her  occupation  will  be  brief"  Harper  assured  her  that  he  would  make  this  clear 
to  Dewey.'* 

Young  got  cau^t  in  another  round  of  crossfire  between  Dewey  and  Harper  regarding  the  editorial  responsibilities  of 
Parker's  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Mrs.  Dewey  was  supposed  to  have  done  the  editorial  work,  but  Dewey  advised  her 
not  to  do  it;  Jackman  wanted  to  do  it  but  was  waiting  for  Dewey  to  appoint  him.  Harper  chastised  Young  for  not  doing  it, 
even  though  Jackman  had  suggested  she  not  do  it.  In  a letter  to  Harper,  Young  stated  that  she  had  never  been  in  an 
entanglement  like  this.  Ncmeftieless,  she  agreed  to  be  respcmsible  fix  the  conduct  of  the  magazine  from  £>ecember  until  June, 
if  the  President  so  desired.'® 

By  the  aid  of  the  1903-1904  winter,  Dewey's  attempts  to  rid  the  schcxil  of  Parker  faculty  had  mostly  failed.  He  had 
fired  an  art  teacher.  Miss  Covington,  who  had  been  hired  after  the  tenure  agreement,  and  her  supervisor,  John  Duncan, 
resigned  in  protest.  He  said  that  Covington  was  an  excellent  teacher,  but  Dewey  had  dismissed  her  to  make  room  for  one 
of  his  own  teachers  without  Duncan's  consultation.  The  rest  of  the  Parker  faculty  remained  even  though  Mrs.  Dewey 
tfareatoied  to  resign  if  they  did.  Apparently,  she  was  not  aware  of  Blaine's  view  of  her  enqiloyment,  even  though  Harper 
had  writtm  to  Dewey  in  Fdiruary  that  "it  was  the  distinct  understanding  of  the  tmstees  that  the  appointment  of  the  present 
principal  of  the  Elementary  Sckiool  was  contraiy  to  the  best  opinion  of  the  Committee  and  the  Trustees. " He  indicated  that 
Mrs.  Dewey  was  firee  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  sooner.^” 

Jackman  had  been  advised  by  Blaine  and  the  Schcxil  of  Education's  Board  of  Trustees  to  dcx;ument  any  difficulties 
centoing  around  Ahce  Dewey's  administration.  In  a letter  dated  23  April  1904,  Jackman  stated  that  her  basic  problem  was 
in  her  critical  attitude,  "so  critical  that  it  becomes  destructive  . . . making  it  impossible  for  her  to  direct  others  . . . without 
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continual  combat."  He  continued,  "One  patron,  who  withdrew  her  child  was  told  that  'Christian  Scientists'  were  not 
wanted";  others  were  told  that  "we  should  not  have  diildrai  who  do  not  come  from  good  homes. " A letter  from  John  Cook, 
I^rindpal  of  the  DeKalb  State  Normal  School,  described  the  hiuniliating  treatment  his  visit  received.  He  was  told  that  his 
visit  was  inconvement  and  he  was  not  e?q)ected,  even  thougfr  his  visit  had  been  confirmed.  Another  party  from  Indiana  was 
treated  so  rudely  that  they  left  in  bitterness.  Jackman  continued  to  explain  that  a clerk  had  been  hired  under  a year's 
contract,  after  having  turned  down  a better  paying  job  in  favor  of  this  one  that  would  allow  her  to  pursue  her  studies.  When 
she  was  fired  shcatly  thereafter  without  regard  to  the  contract,  Mrs.  Dewey  told  her  that  there  are  no  ethics  in  business,  "that 
she  was  merely  a cog  in  a huge  machine."  Finally,  Jackman  stated  that  her  conduct  in  the  Parents  Association  was  one  of 
"political  ward  maneuvers."^' 

Durmg  the  early  spring  of  1904,  Dewty  went  to  Columbia  University  to  give  a series  of  lectures.  According  to  a letter 
fix)m  Columbia  s President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  to  Harper,  it  was  during  this  visit  that  Dewey  negotiated  a position  in 
their  philosophy  department.  Upon  his  return.  Harper  wrote  to  Alice  Dewey  that  the  time  for  her  resignation  would  soon 
be  passed.  Mrs.  Dewey  was  surprised  and  said  that  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  told  her  about  her  expected  resignation.  Even 
though  it  had  been  conveyed  in  the  February  letter  from  Harper  to  Dewey,  the  latter  said  that  he  had  not  told  his  wife 
because  he  was  not  aware  of  it.^ 

Nevertheless,  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  tendered  their  resignations  that  spring,  and  by  June  they  were  off  to  a vacation 
in  Eurrqre.  About  that  same  time.  Young  resigned.  Harper  had  made  her  a flattering  offer,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
remain  under  the  circumstances.^ 

What  began  as  a great  coUaborative  opportunity  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a scientific  pedagogy  in  professional  teacher 
preparation  ended  inqialed  in  pohtics.  The  School  of  Education  followed  the  path  that  Young  had  feared:  its  focus  became 
one  of  climbing  up  the  ladder  to  secondary  and  normal  preparation  and  administration,  with  the  elementary  coursework 
leading  to  what  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  bachelor  of  education  degree  instead  of  a B.A.  or  B.S. 

Most  of  Young's  writings,  including  "Scientific  Method  in  Education,"  which  explained  the  basis  for  a constructivist 
pedagogy , were  buried  in  the  plethora  of  other  philosophic  writings  mostly  by  men  \^ilo  had  little  applied  experience  in 
teaching.  In  psychology  as  in  other  sciences.  Young  stated  that  the  purely  scientific  study  must  be  foUowed  by  the  applied, 
which  is  generally  termed  educational  psychology.  Unfortunately,  as  the  century  progressed  educational  (and 
develqjmental)  psychology  was  controlled  by  behaviorism.  From  Pavlov's  conditioning  we  moved  to  Thorndike's  laws  of 
learning.  Following  in  this  tradition  came  John  Watson  and  finally  B.  F.  Skinner's  operant  conditioning. 

In  the  1960s  as  behaviorism  began  to  wane,  the  influence  of  Piaget's  studies  on  conceptual  development  increased. 
Parallel  to  this  study  were  the  discoveries  of  cognitive  science,  an  emerging  field  that  includes  research  from  neurosurgery^ 
neuropsychology,  cognition,  and  information  or  computer  science.  And  so  at  the  end  of  this  century,  we  have  come  full 
circle  in  understanding  how  children  learn.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  the  convergence  of  the  research  of 
the  other  fields  listed  above.  But  the  speculative  and  conceptual  framework  of  Young's  scientific  method  has  not  changed. 

It  IS  time  that  her  vrak  become  recognized  as  part  of  our  inteUectual  educational  past.  Furthermore,  there  is  another  lesson 
to  be  learned  fiiom  the  University  of  Chicago's  situation:  to  be  able  to  balance  coUaboration  in  the  pursuit  of  professional 
excellence  with  political  activities  necessary  to  keep  the  education  profession  moving  forward  and  not  backward  to  a less 
professional  time. 
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The  Educational  Reforms  of  William  Maclure  (1763-1840) 


Eleanor  Nicholson 
Ancona  School  at  Chicago 

r lUiam  Maclure,  the  Scottish*bom  geologist,  traveler,  reformer,  and  philanthropist^  envisioned  a world  in 

"labored  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows"  would  be  economically  and  politically  equal  with 
powerful.  To  achieve  this  goal  he  devoted  his  time,  talents,  and  considerable  financial 
! * to  a variety  of  educational  reforms.  In  the  course  of  his  long  Ufe  he  sought  to  estabhsh  hbraries 

and  institutes  for  the  working  classes  and  Pestalozzi  schools  for  children.  He  generously  supported  individual  scientists 
and  attempted  to  oeate  agricultural  schools  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  He  collaborated  with  Robert  Owen  in  the  communitarian 
experiment  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  where  he  estabhshed  Pestalozzi  schools  for  the  children  of  New  Harmony.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  some  of  those  reforms  and  evaluate  their  outcomes. 

Bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  October  27,  1763,  Maclure  went  to  London  in  his  early  twenties  to  enter  business.  Little 
is  known  about  the  Amoican  firm  of  Mills",  Hart,  and  Co.  with  which  he  was  associated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  business 
and  Maclure  both  prospered,  so  that  when  he  retired  fi-om  business  altogether  in  1797  at  the  age  of  34,  he  was  a wealthy 
young  man. 

He  then  came  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  became  an  American  citizen,  and  took  up  the  serious  study 
of  the  geology  of  the  United  States.  Again,  how  he  obtained  his  working  knowledge  of  both  the  theories  and  facts  of 
geology— an  mfant  science  at  the  time— is  unknown.  Armed  with  his  hammer  and  packet,  however,  he  traveled  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States  collecting  specimens  and  writing  up  his  findings.  On  January  20,  1809,  he  presented  his  paper 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  Explanatory  of  a Geological  Map"  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  had  been  a member  since  1 798. 

By  1818  when  he  had  refined  his  observations  and  pubhshed  them  in  a final  form,  he  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent 
American  scientists,  known  subsequently  as  the  "Father  of  American  geology."  Memberships  in  scientific  societies  in 
America  and  abroad  accompanied  his  wide-spread  recognition  as  a scientist. 

But  while  his  scientific  activities  wo"e  in  the  forefiront  during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  ideas  about 
society  and  its  ills  had  been  taking  sh^ie  as  well.  During  his  years  in  England,  where  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circle 
of  radicals  clustered  around  Joseph  Jchnson,  the  publisher,  and  his  Sequent  visits  to  France,  where  he  was  witness  to  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  his  synqiathy  with  the  exploited  and  disenfi-anchised  had  been  reinforced.  His  ide^  were  congruent  with 
many  liberal  notables  of  the  day.  He  counted  among  his  fiiends  Thomas  Jefferson;  Coimt  Francois  Constantin 
Chasse-Boeuf  Volney,  an  architect  of  the  French  Constitution;  Joseph  Priestley,  the  chemist  and  radical  Dissenter;  Joel 
Barlow,  American  wit  and  diplomat;  and  scores  of  other  diplomats  and  poUtical  activists  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  very 
early  nineteenth  centuries. 

There  is  a variety  of  primary  sources  firom  which  to  gain  an  imderstanding  of  Maclure's  ideas.  First,  throughout  his 
extensive  European  travels  he  kept  journals  which  were  edited  by  John  S.  Doskey  and  pubhshed  as  the  European  Journals 
of  William  Maclure  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1988.  Second,  the  voluminous  correspondence  between 
Maclure  and  Marie  Fretageot,  the  Pestalozzi  teacher  who  was  a devoted  fiiend  and  manager  of  his  affairs,  has  been  edited 
in  toto  by  Josephine  Mirabella  Elhott  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  and  pubhshed  as  Partnership  for  Posterity  by  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  in  1994.  Finally,  his  fi"equent  essays  sent  fi"om  Mexico  after  he  left  New  Harmony  and  pubhshed  in  the 
New  Harmony  newspaper  he  founded.  The  Disseminator  of  Useful  Knowledge,  gave  full  scope  to  his  wide-ranging  ideas 
on  education,  politics,  economics,  foreign  affairs,  and  society  in  general.  These  essays  were  compiled  into  a three-volume 
set  entitled  Opinions  on  Various  Subjects. 

Maclure  eiqjressed  the  core  ofhisbehef  about  education  in  a democratic  society  on  September21, 1829.  He  said  that 
the  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the  miUions  is  the  greatest  crime  a fi"ee  people  can  commit.  It  caused  incalculable  evils 
during  the  present  age,  and  death  and  destruction  to  freedom  in  the  next.’ 

Maclure  beheved  that  ignorant  men  were  duped  and  exploited  by  those  who  were  richer,  better-educated,  and  more 
powerfiil.  Althou^  the  educated  pecple  did  not  produce  goods  for  society,  theyrs  were  fi"ee  to  pursue  their  own  self-interest. 
While  the  "industrious  producers,"  or,  as  he  dso  referred  to  them,  the  "millions"  were  inhibited  fi-om  doing  so  by  laws, 
customs,  and  pressures  created  by  the  powerful  non-producers  and  sustained  by  ignorance  of  their  own  rights. 
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Maclure  was  fully  confident  that,  given  knowledge,  the  millions  were  perfectly  able  to  govern  and  could  effect  the 
equitable  distribution  of  power  and  property.  How  to  give  them  that  knowledge  was  Maclure’s  continuing  theme  and  the 
motivation  for  his  philanthropic  projects. 

Maclure  was  scathing  in  his  comments  about  the  rich  and  powerful— the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  aristocracy.  He 
was  vehemently  anti-clerical  and  railed  against  organized  rehgion;  he  saw  Church  and  State  in  league  with  each  other  in 
an  unholy  alliance. 

For  Maclure,  Europe  was  old  and  corrupt.  It  was  "enclosed  in  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  bayonets,  and  the  field  of 
pohtical  e7q)eriment  is  in  possession  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  retaining  all  subject  to  physical  force,  and  limitmg 
all  moral  improvement  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  luxurious  convenience."^  America  was  a more  promising  site  for  his 
dreams  of  social  reform. 

Maclure  was  at  (xice  a visionary,  a sharp  critic  of  society,  and  an  intensely  practical  man.  His  remedy  for  the  despotism 
and  c^rpression  in  Europe  was  the  equalization  of  knowledge.  This  required  estabhshing  a society  on  an  equal  division  of 
usefiil  knowledge,  securing  a proportionably  equal  division  of  property  and  power,  and  totally  eradicating  the  power,  as 
weU  as  the  temptation,  of  one  class  of  society  tyraimizing  over  another.^ 

Maclure’s  Philanthropic  Projects 

Maclure  attainted  seva^  projects  that  would  give  working  people  an  "equal,  universal,  usefiil  and  hberal  instructicm." 
One  model  that  had  captured  his  interest  during  his  European  travels  was  the  "mechanical  institute."  While  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  England  in  1824,  Maclure  visited,  among  others,  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  the  Mechanics  Institute 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  London  Mechanics  Institute.  According  to  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  these  institutes  had  become  very  popular 
among  the  working  class  in  the  1 820s,  offering  lectures,  practical  training,  and  extensive  hbraries.  They  had  both  a 
self-improvement  and  a political  aspect.  Often  run  democratically  in  themselves,  they  "did  much  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  kindle  working-class  interest,  and  they  often  supplied  the  stimulus  for  the  organization  of  counter-activities  by  the 
working  class  bodies."''  They  were,  in  short,  the  cradle  of  the  labor  union  movement. 

Maclure  resolved  to  implement  this  idea.  When  he  returned  to  America  in  1 825  after  a journey  of  several  years,  his 
fiiends  importuned  him  to  join  Robert  Owen's  communitarian  experiment  in  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  Infected  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  fiiends  and  scientific  colleagues  and  sw^ed  by  Owen's  rhetoric  about  \^4lat  was  to  transpire  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash,  Maclure  agreed  to  head  westward.  However,  his  goal  was  not  only  to  support  Owen's  utopian  dreams,  but 
to  establish  in  the  heartland  a coiter  fOT  scientific  research  and  publishing  and  institutions  for  the  practical  training  of  adults 
and  children. 

Most  of  his  dreams  for  New  Harmony  came  to  naught,  but  the  Working  Men's  Institute  is  Maclure's  most  lasting 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

According  to  George  Lockwood,  the  first  attempt  to  found  the  institute  was  made  in  1828;  Maclure  called  it  the 
"Society  for  Mutual  Instruction"  and  announced  in  The  Disseminator  that  the  new  plan  was  to  be  like  the  mechamcs' 
institutes  in  Eurqje  and  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  Society  was  to  "communicate  a general  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  scioices  to  those  posons  who  have  hitherto  been  excluded  fiom  a scientific  or  general  education  by  the  erroneous  and 
narrow-minded  poUcy  of  college  and  pubhc  schools,  which  have  invariably  endeavored  to  confine  learning  to  the  rich  few, 
so  that  they  might  tyrannize  over  the  uneducated  many."^ 

On  the  heels  of  the  creation  of  the  Society,  Maclure  left  New  Harmony  for  Mexico,  never  to  return.  Without  his 
presence,  the  Society  floundaed.  But  in  1 837,  three  years  befixe  his  death,  Maclure  resuscitated  the  organization  by  giving 
it  a permanent  home  and  adding  a hbraiy,  thus  estabhshing  and  incorporating  the  Working  Men's  Institute  and  Library  in 
New  Harmony.  Thanks  not  only  to  its  founder,  but  also  to  generous  benefactors  in  the  years  that  followed,  it  exists  today 
as  a hbrary  and  research  center. 

Macliue  had  also  been  enthusiastic  about  the  working  men's  hbraries  he  had  seen  in  Europe.  Maintaining  his  interest 
in  those  who  "labor  with  their  hands  and  earn  their  hving  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows"  to  the  very  end,  he  provided  in  his 
will  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  given  to  any  group  of  working  men  who  would  add  books  to  their  already 
existing  hbraries  of  at  least  one  hundred  volumes. 

After  his  death,  this  wished-for  trust  was  declared  void  because  it  provided  for  fimds  to  be  distributed  to  organizations 
not  yet  in  existence;  and  so  Arma  and  Alexander  Maclure,  Wilham's  brother  and  sister  'VNfio  were  hving  in  New  Harmony, 
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proceeded  to  consume  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  to  wfuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  hbrary  provision,  they  were  the  sole 
heirs. 

However,  a young  attorney,  A.  P.  Hovey,  fought  the  case  of  the  hbrary  provision  through  the  Supreme  Coiut  of 
Indiana,  vdiere  he  finally  won  and  was  made  administrator  of  the  trust.  Finally  in  1855-fifteen  years  after  Maclure's 
dealh—he  began  to  distribute  funds  to  groups  of  working  men  who  sought  to  add  to  their  collections  of  books.  In  the  end, 
Hovey  distnbuted  $80,000  to  a total  of  one  hundred  sixty  hbraries,  one  himdred  forty-four  in  Indiana  and  sixteen  in  Illinois. 
Ultimate^,  with  the  excqition  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute  Library  itself,  most  of  these  collections  were  either  absorbed 
into  later  public  or  school  hbraries  or,  for  lack  of  systematic  maintenance,  disappeared. 

In  spite  of  his  ccmtinuing  enthusiasm  for  forwarding  the  education  of  adults,  Maclure  often  despaired  of  the  efficacy 
of  transforming  grown  persons.  In  one  of  his  many  letters  to  Marie  Duclos  Fretageot,  Maclure  wrote  that  for  thirty  years 
he  had  considered  ignorance  as  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  and  errors  of  mankind.  He  added  that  his  experience  soon 
convinced  him  that  it  was  inqxissible  to  give  any  real  information  to  men  and  that  the  only  possible  means  of  giving  useful 
knowledge  to  the  world  was  by  the  education  of  children.®  The  life  experiences  of  far  too  many  adults  had  either  not 
educated  th^  or  had  mis-educated  them,  and  so,  held  Maclure,  undoing  the  errors  and  faulty  learning  of  a lifetime  was  too 
difficult.  Since  "men  must  be  wise  befcxe  they  uncterstand  the  real  use  of  knowledge,  and  they  must  have  knowledge  before 
they  can  be  wise,"  it  was  difficult  to  remediate  "after  their  education  had  put  them  on  the  wrong  road."'' 

So  Maclure  turned  to  the  educatian  of  children.  He  believed  that  his  own  classical  education  had  ill  prepared  him  for 
life  and  that  the  traditional  methods  of  rote  learning  of  meaningless  information  tau^t  by  authoritarian  and  ill-prepared 
teachers  was  no  way  to  lift  the  working  classes  and  prepare  them  for  participation  in  democracy. 

But  fimn  the  mcsnent,  in  1 805 , that  he  saw  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching  and  learning  in  action,  he  knew  that 
it  would  answer  the  need  for  a rational  and  useful  education.  Maclure’s  introduction  to  the  Pestalozzi  approach  came  about 
when  he  went  to  Joseph  Neef  s school  in  Paris  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  Napoleon  ^lo,  with  Tallyrand,  was  visiting  the 
sdiool  that  day.  Although  Napoleon  stated  that  Pestalozzianism  would  not  work  in  France,  Maclure  saw  Neef  s work  as 
a way  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes.* 

Machire  visited  Pestalozzi  himselfatYverdon  on  3 October  1805,  and  continued  those  visits  for  many  years.  In  his 
essay  of  9 April  1 828,  he  wrote  that  "he  had  traveled  seven  summers  in  Switzerland,  and  some  months  of  each  residing 
at  Pestalozzi's  school  at  Yverdon."® 

Maclure's  thinking  was  largely  congruent  with  that  of  the  Swiss  educator.  In  his  behef  in  the  child  as  active  learner, 
vdio  learned  best  wiien  what  was  presented  to  him  moved  fi-om  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  fi-om  the  immediate  context  to 
the  more  distant,  fi-om  the  sinqjle  to  the  corrqrlex,  Pestalozzi  practiced  what  is  echoed  in  Maclure's  writings.  Maclure,  the 
practical  scientist,  beUeved  as  did  Pestalozzi  that  children  learn  through  their  senses  and  that  what  is  presented  to  them  must 
capture  their  interest  and  thus  their  attention.  Fot  that  reason,  the  teacher  must  "find  out  the  inclination  of  his  pupils,  and 
teadi  them  arty  and  aU  the  useful  lessons  he  may  find  they  study  with  pleasure."'®  For  both  men,  it  was  more  important  to 
know  how  to  think  than  vdiat  to  think.  This  perspective  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  customary  teaching  methods  of  the  day. 

Maclure's  rathusiasm  for  Pestalozzi’s  educational  and  social  philosophy  led  to  an  unswerving  commitment  to  spread 
Pestalozzian  education  in  as  many  settings  as  he  could  devise.  He  supported  Pestalozzi  teachers;  he  contributed  money, 
books,  and  scientific  ei^pment  and  specimens  to  Pestalozzian  schools;  and  he  recruited  students.  He  loaned  Pestalozzi 
the  coital  to  amtinue  his  weak  at  YvCTdon  vdiai  it  seemed  that  the  vdiole  enterprise  was  crashing  around  the  old  teacher's 
head. 

Maclure  set  about  to  establish  Pestalozzi  sdiools,  first  in  Paris  and  then  in  America.  He  tried  to  create  an  agricultural 
school  along  Pestalozzian  principles  in  Alicante  in  Spain,  but  the  land  he  acquired  during  a short-lived  hberal  regime  was 
confiscated  and  returned  to  the  Church.” 

Maclure  fewnd  and  employed  in  a variety  of  settings  three  Pestalozzi  teachers:  Joseph  Neef,  Guillaume  Sylvan  Casimir 
Phiquepal  D'Arusmont  (known  as  William  Phiquepal  whai  he  came  to  the  United  States)  and  Marie  Duclos  Fretageot,  who 
became  Maclure's  trusted  manager,  adviser,  and  confidante. 

After  Maclure  met  Joseph  Neef  in  Paris,  he  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  open  a Pestalozzi  school  there. 
Maclure  supported  Neef  and  his  wife  for  three  years  vdiile  they  learned  Enghsh,  planned  the  school,  and  began  operations. 
Neefs  first  American  school  opened  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  in  1809  with  an  emollment  of  75  Ixtys.  The  school 
prospered  for  nearly  three  years,  but  in  18 12  Neefmoved  the  school  to  Village  Green,  also  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  there  were 
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troubles,  probably  stemming  from  religious  controversies.  Although  Neef  was  a deeply  rehgious  man,  who  opened  his 
school  to  both  Cathohc  and  Protestant  children,  he  beheved  in  freedom  of  conscience  and  this  tolerance  did  not  suit  the 
community.  A discouraged  Neef  then  moved  to  Kentucky  where  he  opened  yet  another  school,  which  also  failed.  It  was 
there  that  Maclure  found  him  as  Maclure  proceeded  westward  to  New  Harmony.  Neef  then  opened  his  school  for  older 
students  in  New  Harmony,  v^ere  Maclure  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  educational  system. 

The  sconewfrat  ^atic  and  eccentric  Phiquq)al  first  tau^t  with  Neef  at  Village  Green,  where  he  gained  his  skill  in  the 
Pestalozzian  ^)proach.  He  returned  to  Paris  ato  Neef  left  for  Kentucky  where,  in  1 820,  he  resumed  his  acquaintance  with 
Maclure.  Maclure  offered  him  his  private  residence  on  the  Rue  des  Brodeurs  in  Paris  to  establish  a Pestalozzi  school  for 
boys.  After  a short  time,  however,  the  pohtical  climate  in  France  following  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  made 
Phiqu^al's  teaching  suspect,  so  he  and  four  of  his  students,  including  Madame  Fretageot's  son  Achilles,  set  sail  for  New 
York.  Maclure  intended  Phiquqral  to  start  another  boys'  school  in  Philadelphia,  but  no  sooner  were  those  plans  underway 
than  the  whole  project  was  terminated  in  order  to  transplant  it  to  New  Harmony. 

Maclure  met  Marie  Fretageot  in  Paris  v^ere  she  was  first  a parent,  then  a teacher,  in  Phiquepal's  school.  She  had 
previously  been  connected  with  a school  for  girls  in  Philadelphia,  so  the  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1 82 1 to  start  a boarding 
school  for  girls  with  Maclure's  financial  backing  was  an  easy  transition.  The  school  prospered. 

But  once  again  everything  changed.  Robert  Owen's  plans  for  the  brave  new  world  in  New  Harmony  lured  Mme. 
Fretageot  and  many  of  Maclure's  scientific  colleagues.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  he  could  not  resist  the  pleas  of  his 
fiioids  and  the  oppc^tunities  he  believed  awaited  him,  whae  he  could  work  with  Owen  and  manage  the  educational  system 
at  New  Harmony.  So  both  Philadelphia  Pestalozzi  schools  closed,  and  Phiquepal  and  some  of  his  students  and  Mme. 
Fretageot  and  scsne  of  her  students  joined  Maclure,  Owen,  and  others  of  Philadelphia's  most  distinguished  scientists  on  a 
trip  down  the  Ohio  River  in  a keelboat  named  The  Philanthropist. 

Affairs  at  New  Hannony  became  more  and  more  contentious.  The  ambiguity  of  the  financial  arrangements  between 
Maclure  and  Owen  caused  each  to  sue  the  other.  The  organization  of  the  community  was  in  total  disarray;  Owen  was 
fiequendy  gone,  as  was  Maclure.  After  their  open  break,  Maclure  was  appalled  to  learn  from  Mme.  Fretageot  that  Owen 
had  instituted  a totally  new  and  competing  educational  organization  in  New  Hannony.  The  three  Pestalozzi  teachers  were 
at  odds  with  eadi  other  and  with  the  Philadelphia  scientists.  The  situation  deteriorated  rapidly  and  in  June  of  1 827,  Owen 
left  New  Harmony  for  good  and  returned  to  Scotland.  The  utopian  experiment  ended  a scant  sixteen  months  after  The 
Philanthropist  had  deUvered  its  hopeful  and  hi^-spirited  passengers  to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash.  Maclure  left  a year  or 
so  later. 

Conclusion 

In  many  ways  WiUiam  Maclure's  ideas  and  projects  were  sound  and  far-seeing.  His  belief  in  and  support  of  scientific 
education  was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  as  was  his  vision  of  the  child  as  an  active  and  thinking  learner.  His  efforts  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  working  class  to  an  awareness  of  its  oppcatunities  and  responsibihties  for  participation  in  a democratic 
society  foreshadowed  the  rise  of  the  labOT  union  movement  and,  according  to  David  Harris,  the  growth  of  socialist  thought 
in  America.’^ 

He  understood  the  power  of  the  press  and  the  frequent  abuse  of  that  power.  His  comments  on  various  pohtical 
issues~the  sale  of  pubhc  lands,  taxes,  &e  equaUty  of  women,  the  shame  of  slavery,  the  manipulations  of  pohticians,  the 
importance  of  the  small  community,  wars,  even  a world  organization  dedicated  to  peace,  and  above  ah,  his  call  for  free 
pubhc  education-were  prophetic. 

He  was  a one-man  philanthropic  foundation  at  a time  in  the  United  States  when  the  drive  fix  personal  gain  was  the 
over-riding  motive.  Maclure  had  prestige  and  high  visibihty,  contacts,  resources,  ideas,  and  vision.  Yet  so  many  of  his 
projects  eitho"  failed  or  never  reached  fitiition.  One  must  ask  \^y.  The  reasons  may  be  found  both  outside  of  and  within 
Wilham  Maclure. 

Pohtical  events  in  France  and  Spain,  over  which  he  certainly  had  no  control,  brought  his  plans  for  the  agricultural 
school  in  Ahcante,  Spain,  to  a crashing  and  disappointing  halt,  while  the  restoration  in  France  cast  a shadow  on  his 
Pestalozzi  schools  there.  His  failing  health  dispeUed  hopes  of  an  agricultural  school  in  Mexico. 

His  vehement  stance  against  organized  rehgion  was  surely  at  cross  purposes  with  the  deeply-ingrained  sectarianism 
that  characterized  earty  nineteenth-century  America  and  that  jeopardized  Neef  s schools  in  Philadelphia.  His  Pestalozzian 
views  on  the  nature  of  teaching  and  learning  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing  educational  ideas.  Even  the  later  work  of  Henry 
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Bamard  (181 1-1900)  in  ihs  American  Journal  of  Education,  which  popularized  Pestalozzi,  did  not  effect  any  long-tenn 
refonns  of  the  traditional  school.’^ 

But  one  must  look  to  the  man  himself.  There  was  a certain  political  and  administrative  naivete  about  him.  He  was 
stubborn  and  probably  too  straightforward  for  his  own  good.  In  Samuel  Morton’s  1841  memoriam  for  Maclure,  addressing 
the  Acadaity  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Morton  said  of  his  friend,  "Mr.  Maclure's  character  habitually  expressed 
itself  without  dissimulation  or  disguise,"  and  "Mr.  Maclure  was  very  much  isolated  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
partly  owing  to  a naturally  retiring  disposition,  partly  to  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  his  opinions,  in  respect  to  which,  though 
unobtrusive,  he  was  inflexible. 

He  set  his  Pestalozzi  teachers  up  in  business,  then  moved  them  about  without  regard  to  commitment  or  continuity. 
His  frequent  comings  and  goings  must  surely  have  affected  the  success,  or  lack  of  it,  of  his  projects. 

His  loose  arrangements  with  Robert  Owen  would  certainly  not  characterize  a practical  man  of  business,  and,  much 
as  he  despised  lawyas,  his  provision  for  the  workingmen's  hbraries  would  have  fared  better  had  he  been  more  attentive  to 
the  legalities  and  maintenance  of  his  project. 

Maclure  operated  umlaterally  and  was  not  a collaborator.  His  earher  geological  expeditions  were  carried  on  either 
alone  or  with  a small  number  of  friends;  he  travelled  alone;  and  he  sponsored  his  projects  alone.  Perhaps  that  is  why,  when 
th^  failed,  so  Uttle  was  left  behind.  Although  the  Working  Men's  Institute  in  New  Harmony  and  his  writings  represent  a 
significant  legacy,  one  could  wish  that  the  efforts  of  so  independent  and  unique  a personahty  might  have  borne  more  fiuit. 
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Religion,  Culture,  and  Higher  Education  in  the  Writings  of  Christopher 
Dawson  

Ronald  Rutkowsld 
Marquette  University 

Bf  .hristt^hCT  Henry  Dawscn  was  the  second  child  and  only  son  of  Mary  Louisa  and  Henry  Philip  Dawson  bom 
Tat  Hay  Castle  in  Wales  on  October  12, 1889.  Mary  Louisa’s  fatha,  William  Bevan,  was  in  a long  line  of 
: -TninistCTs  to  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  course  of  Ws  career  he  attained  the  office  of  Archdeacon  of  Bevan. 

..  . .S  Henry  Philip  followed  the  example  of  his  forbears  by  choosing  a career  in  the  military.  His  choice  was  wise; 

he  retired  with  the  ranik  of  colonel.  The  marriage  of  Mary  Louisa  and  Henry  Philip  secured  more  than  a middle-class 
existoice.  One  notable  benefit  was  an  armuity  that  suppUed  their  son  with  an  income  for  study  at  Oxford  and  throughout 
his  life.  A large  Ubrary  signaled  the  value  placed  on  learning.  Christopher  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  library  during 
his  youth,  and  when  he  retired  his  Ubrary  contained  more  than  2,000  volumes.  The  unwavering  loyalty  Mary  Louisa  and 
Henry  PhiUp  pledged  to  the  AngUcan  Church  was  handed  on  to  their  children. 

Christ^hCT  received  his  education  fi-om  tutors  and  schools  in  England  and  Europe.  He  contracted  bronchitis  at  the 
age  often  while  aitanHing  Bilton  Grange,  a preparatory  school.  The  illness  was  the  first  of  many  maladies  including  periods 
of  apathy,  depression,  and  insomnia  that  plagued  his  life.  The  condition  of  his  health  determined  his  scholastic 
performance.  His  poor  health  and  fi-ail  physique  permitted  an  exerrqrtion  fi-om  miUtary  service  during  World  War  1 and 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  his  shyness. 

Dawson  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  fi-om  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  A scholarship  and 
his  income  afforded  a comfortable  existence  at  Oxford,  although  he  lacked  some  amenities  enjoyed  by  other  students.  He 
studied  under  Ernest  Barker  whose  specialty  was  ancient  Greek  poUtical  theory.  Barker  also  encouraged  him  to  develop 
his  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  Two  events  during  his  stay  at  Trinity  College  deeply  influenced  Dawson’s  Ufe 
as  a scholar.  He  read  the  wwks  of  the  historian  Lord  Acton,  whose  contention  that  reUgion  was  the  key  to  understanding 
culture  served  as  the  badcgroimd  for  Dawson’s  investigations  into  the  relationship  between  reUgion  and  culture.  He  also 
began  to  doubt  his  commitment  to  the  AngUcan  church.  In  the  writings  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  and  other 
CathoUcs,  Dawson  found  answers  to  his  questions  and  converted  to  CathoUcism  in  1914.  Dawson’s  research  would 
eventuaUy  be  considered  an  example  of  the  finest  work  fi-om  English  CathoUcs.’ 

Ur  1916  Dawson  married  Valoy  Mills,  a manber  of  a prospCTous  family.  Her  interest  in  history  was  the  basis  for  their 
relationship.  During  her  studies  for  a baccalaureate  degree  in  art  history,  Valery  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
holdings  in  Europe’s  finest  museums.  They  had  two  daughters  and  one  son.  _ 

After  completing  his  studies,  Dawsm  lectured  on  a part-time  basis  for  twelve  years  at  University  CoUege,  Exeter,  and 
for  a short  time  at  Liverpool  University.  Other  imiversities  requested  lectures  fiom  him.  He  entered  the  main  currents  of 
British  intellectual  Ufe  through  his  lectures  and  pubUshed  articles.  PubUcation  of  his  books  during  the  1930s  estabUshed 
Dawson’s  reputation  as  an  historian  and  apologist  for  CathoUcism.  In  1940  he  accqrted  the  position  as  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Review.  For  three  years  Dawson  used  the  review  as  an  arena  for  reflection  by  Christians  on  problems  confionting 
Eurqre.  Contributions  fiom  representatives  of  different  Christian  denominations  quickly  made  the  review  the  locus  for 
ecumenical  discussions  between  CathoUcs  and  Protestants.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  English  CathoUc  hierarchy  to 
support  the  discussions  eventuaUy  caused  Dawson  to  suspend  ecumemcal  dialogue.  The  British  Academy  acknowledged 
the  worth  of  Dawson’s  scholarship  in  1943  by  electing  him  to  be  a feUow.  Accepting  the  invitations  of  the  University  of 
Edinburg  he  presorted  the  Gifford  Lectures  in  1947  and  1948.  His  lectures  were  the  bases  for  his  books  Religion  and 
Culture  and  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Western  Culture  . 

Dawson  demonstrated  the  contribution  reUgion  made  to  culture  througji  his  research.  He  also  hoped  to  convince 
readers  of  the  important  choice  confionting  the  West:  a reUgious  or  secular  understanding  of  culture  and  human 
existence.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  prepared  to  write  a history  of  culture,  but  the  outbreak  of  World  War  1 caused  him  to 
set  aside  his  project  in  favor  of  aiding  the  British  effort  as  a writer.  Edward  Ingram  Watkin,  Dawson’s  fiiend  since  his 
studies  at  Oxford  and  anothw  articulate  voice  for  CathoUcism  in  England,  asserted  that  this  cumulative  history  of  culture 
would  have  been  a most  inqiortant  venture.^ 
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The  articles  and  twenty  books  that  flowed  from  his  pen  were  responses  to  questions  about  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  culture.  His  writings  attracted  a responsive  audience,  fri  his  comment  on  Dawson’s  book.  The  Making  of 
Europe,  Aldous  Huxley  wrote:  ”The  Dark  Ages  lose  their  darkness,  take  on  fixm  and  significance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Dawson’s 
erudition  and  his  gift  of  marshaling  facts,  we  begin  to  have  a notion  of  what  it  is  all  about."  Many  of  Dawson’s  books  were 
translated  into  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  Polish. 

During  the  years  1958-1962,  Dawson  taught  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University.  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  Harvard,  beheved  a chair  for  a Cathohc  scholar  would  add  prestige  to  the  Divinity  School  and  would 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  Cathohc  students  at  the  university.  He  initiat^  negotiations  between  the  faculty  and  the 
university’s  trustees  to  secure  permission  for  a chair  restricted  to  a Cathohc  scholar  in  1952.  Objections-some 
vigorous-came  quickly,  but  Pusey  persisted.  An  aidowmoit  for  the  chair  was  donated  by  the  Stillman  family,  long  known 
for  generosity  to  the  umversity  and  favorable  to  Pusey’s  idea  because  the  family  included  converts  to  Cathohcism.  Pusey 
announced  in  1958  the  award  of  the  Charles  Chauncey  Stillman  Chair  of  Roman  Cathohc  Studies  to  Christopher  Dawson. 
At  Saint  Bonaventure  Univwsity  in  1959,  Dawson  was  the  recipient  of  the  Cathohc  Action  Medal  in  recognition  of 
significant  achievement  by  a lay  man  or  woman  to  the  Cathohc  Church. 

Dawson  arrived  at  Cambridge  eager  to  work.  He  completed  five  books  and  maintained  a busy  schedule  for  teaching. 
HowevCT,  his  relationships  with  students  developed  slowly.  His  shyness  and  habit  of  speaking  very  softly  were  obstacles. 
A few  students  withdrew  fixxn  his  seminars.  Dawson  and  his  students  adjusted  to  each  other  as  time  passed.  Students  then 
found  him  to  be  con^al,  always  ready  to  discuss  ideas,  and  helpful.  His  coUeagues  on  the  faculty  enjoyed  his  presence. 
Despite  being  content  with  the  weather  at  Cambridge,  Dawson’s  health  deteriorated.  He  returned  to  England  in  1962. 
His  departure  ended  the  effort  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  to  appoint  Dawson  to  its  faculty. 

A heart  attack  socm  compUcated  by  pneumcniia  and  a coma  led  to  Dawson’s  death  at  his  home  on  the  southern  Devon 
coast  on  May  25, 1970.  Except  for  a comment  to  Watkin  about  his  dislike  for  the  change  of  the  language  in  Cathohc 
liturgy  from  Latin  to  Enghsh,  poor  health  prevented  Dawson  from  writing  more  about  the  events  taking  place  in  the 
Cathohc  Church  during  Vatican  Council  n.  Shortly  after  his  death,  admirers  of  Dawson’s  work  began  circulation  of  the 
Dawson  Newsletter  as  a forum  for  reflection  and  commentary.  The  newsletter  continues  to  be  pubhshed.^ 

The  words  religion,  culture,  and  education  had  distinct  meanings  for  Dawson.  He  understood  culture  to  mean  ’’any 
social  way  of  life  which  possesses  a permanent  institutional  or  organized  form."^  Culture  was  a hving  complex  rooted  in 
^ not  detmnined  by  the  external  forces  of  biology  or  geogr^hy.  Culture  provided  unity  and  coherence  to  a society.  An 
mqxjrtant  aqiect  of  culture  was  its  abihty  to  adapt.  ’’For  a culture. . . is  an  open  system— open  not  only  to  new  knowledge 
and  new  ways  of  behavior  but  also  to  other  cultures,  if  a bridge  of  communication  can  be  estabhshed  between  them.”^ 
Culture  provided  the  common  background  for  the  hves  of  men  and  women  and  acted  as  the  standard  against  which  new 
ideas  were  assimilated. 

Rehgion  was  the  word  generally  used  to  describe  man  s relationship  to  divine  or  super  human  powers  and  various 
organized  systems  of  behef  and  worship  in  which  these  relations  have  been  expressed. Research  into  the  relationship 
between  rehgion  and  culture  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  rehgion  was  the  basis  of  culture.  Rehgion  sanctioned  a 
commcxi  view  of  life,  common  forms  of  behavior,  and  a common  system  of  values.  The  relationship  had  been  the  normal 
condition  of  human  existence  from  its  earliest  time.  A culture  that  demed  its  rehgious  foundation  was  an  aberration. 
Religion  made  positive  contributions  to  culture.  His  research  underscored  the  point  that  ’’any  rehgious  movement  which 
adqpts  a purely  critical  and  negative  attitude  to  culture  is  theiefOTe  a force  of  destructitm  and  disintegration  which  mobilizes 
against  it  the  healthiest  and  most  constructive  elements  in  society-elements  \Nhich  can  by  no  means  be  dismissed  as 
worthless  from  a rehgious  point  of  view."^ 

Christianity  affirmed  the  goodness  of  life  and  the  importance  of  time  and  history.  ’’Christianity  can  never  ignore 
history  because  the  Christian  revelation  is  essentiahy  historical  and  the  truths  of  faith  are  inseparably  connected  with 
historical  events."*  The  Middle  Ages  best  exemplified  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  culture,  but  one  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude  that  Dawson  yearned  for  the  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.®  Dawson  understood  history  as  moving 
forward.  Chnstiamty  bore  the  responsibihty  of  continually  defining  itself  and  its  message  within  changing  historical 
cemditions.  ’’And  so  when  we  talk  of  Christian  culture,  we  ought  not  to  think  of  some  ideal  pattern  of  social  perfection. 
We  should  look  first  and  above  all  at  the  historic  reality  of  Christianity  as  a living  force  which  has  entered  into  the  hves 
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of  men  and  societies  and  changed  them  in  proportion  to  their  will  and  capacity."'” 

Dawson  wrote  several  articles  during  the  1950s  about  higher  education.  From  the  articles  he  issued  an  outline  of  his 
theory  of  higher  education  in  his  book  The  Crisis  of  Western  Education.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  word  outlined.  The 
book  did  not  provide  a detailed  program  for  education.  He  was  content  to  describe  his  program  in  broad  terms  leaving 
details  to  educators  who  wished  to  implement  his  theory. 

Convinced  the  development  of  secularist  thought  turned  education  in  the  wrong  direction,  his  book  was  a call  to 
return  education  to  its  true  mooring.  Education  was  ’’the  process  by  which  the  new  members  of  a community  are  initiated 
into  its  way  of  life  and  thought  from  the  simplest  elements  of  behavior  or  manners  up  to  the  highest  tradition  of  spiritual 
wisdcm"' ' He  noted  the  similarity  betwe^  his  definition  of  education  and  what  anthropologists  called  enculturation.  The 
distinguishing  maik  of  his  thecxy  of  education  when  compared  to  much  of  contenqx)raiy  education  was  breadth.  Vocational 
and  professional  education  were  narrow  forms  of  education,  the  result  of  the  rise  of  secularist  thought  in  Western  culture. 

In  his  book,  Dawson  argued  that  a secular  theory  of  culture  led  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  development  of  the 
modon  totaUtarian  state.  As  secularism  became  the  dominant  motif  in  Western  culture  it  coincided  with  the  development 
of  universal  education.  Dawson  did  not  impugn  universal  education.  He  protested  the  linkage  of  secularist  thought  with 
universal  education  ’’that  destroyed  the  hierarchy  of  divinity,  hmnanity,  and  natural  science  that  was  the  tradition  of 
European  higher  education."'^ 

For  much  of  its  history.  Western  education  was  the  product  of  the  integration  of  the  Christian  religion  and  classical 
humanism  This  was  the  background  of  the  teachers  who  filled  the  universities.  Christian  education  was  the  soil  in  which 
the  idea  of  progress  was  mutured.  ’It  must  be  recognized  that  our  faith  in  progress  and  the  unique  value  of  human 
expenence  rests  m rehgious  foundations,  and  that  they  cannot  be  severed  from  historical  rehgion  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  it,  as  man  attempted  to  do  during  the  last  two  centuries."'^  Underlying  universal  education  was  the  premise  that  either 
denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  reality  or  considered  rehgion  to  be  merely  a matter  of  choice  without  consequences  for 
society. 

To  reverse  the  secularistic  troid,  Dawson  sought  the  restorahcxi  of  Christianity  to  its  proper  place  in  higher  education. 
Education  must  ’’open  the  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  scientific  and  humanistic  inheritance  of 
culture."''*  Althou£^  he  ccxiceded  that  his  position  spoke  for  a minority  of  scholars  and  educators,  he  warned  readers  that 
unless  the  muKnity  presented  its  argmnent  forcefully,  Christianity  would  not  be  able  to  regain  her  place  in  culture  and 
education.  ”In  the  last  resort  ev^  civilization  depends  not  on  its  material  resources  and  methods  of  production  but  on  the 
spiritual  visicoi  of  its  greatest  minds  and  on  the  way  in  \\iuch  this  experience  is  transmitted  to  the  community  of  faith  and 
tradition  and  education."'^ 

Dawson’s  program  was  a call  for  the  study  of  Christian  culture.  ”It  was  through  the  medium  of  culture  that  the 
Christian  faith  poietrates  civilization  and  transforms  the  thought  and  ideology  of  modem  society."'”  The  rise  of  secularism 
and  its  implications  for  education  meant  men  and  women  could  spend  years  being  educated  yet  remain  unaware  of 
Christianity  as  a spiritual  factor  in  the  life  of  one’s  psyche  or  Western  culture.  His  program  focused  on  ’’the 
culture-process  itself  from  its  spiritual  and  theological  roots,  throughout  its  organic  historical  growth  to  its  cultural  fiiiits. 
It  is  the  organic  relaticm  between  theology,  histcny,  and  culture  which  provides  the  integrative  principle. . . and  the  only  one 
enable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  old  classical  humanism  which  is  disappearing."'^  Dawson  cautioned  read^s  that  his 
educational  program  was  not  a kind  of  religious  education,  although  the  program  could  lead  one  to  study  Christian 
doctrine.'^  His  program  sought  to  communicate  one  point;  ’’Christian  culture  was  essentially  humanistic  in  as  much  as 
there  is  nothing  which  does  not  come  within  its  sphere  of  influence  and  which  does  not  in  some  way  belong  to  it."'”  He 
beheved  his  program  for  education  could  establish  curriculums  for  state,  private,  and  rehgiously  affiliated  universities. 

DawscHi  divided  the  development  of  Christian  culture  into  six  periods;  primitive  Christianity  (New  Testament  to  the 
4th  century).  Patristic  Christianity  (4th  to  6th  centuries),  the  formation  of  Christendom  (6th  to  9th  centuries).  Medieval 
Christendom  (1 1th  to  15th  centuries),  divided  Christendom  (16th  to  18th  centuries),  and  secularized  Christianity  (18th 
century  to  the  present).  His  program  was  neither  a nostalgic  review  of  the  past  nor  an  accumulation  of  Christian  artifacts. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  ”stu(^  Christian  culture  as  a social  reahty~its  origins,  development  and  achievements— for  this  would 
provide  a background  or  fi-amework  that  would  integrate  the  hberal  studies  which  are  apt  at  present  to  disintegrate  into 
unrelated  specialism."^  The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  show  how  Christian  culture  ”is  a dynamic  process  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  single  period,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  history  of  Christianity  and  inseparable  fi-om  it.  His  program 
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can  be  studied  histoncally— Christendran  as  a historic  reality  and  Christian  culture— and  as  the  spirit  informing,  preserving, 
and  advancing  Western  culture. 

His  program  for  higher  education  attracted  both  praise  and  criticism.  Proponents  understood  his  theory  of  education 
as  a means  of  reviving  and  restoring  the  importance  of  Christianity  for  higher  education.  Critics  argued  his  program  of 
education  was  boimd  to  the  medieval  tradition  and  failed  to  take  into  account  the  factors  influencing  education  in  the 
United  States.^^  An  analysis  of  the  arguments  criticizing  or  defending  Dawson’s  theory  of  education  is  material  for 
anotho*  paper.  There  are  two  aspects  of  his  thought  that  have  significance  for  contemporary  Western  culture  and  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Currait  statements  by  difFojait  groups  of  Christians  are  signs  of  Christianity  searching  for  ways  to  address  culture. 
Secularism  for  Cathohcism  is  no  longer  the  enemy  of  rehgion;  it  is  the  fact  defining  contemporary  Western  culture. 
However,  recogmtion  of  the  fact  of  secularism  does  not  mean  that  secularism  is  beyond  just  criticism.  Nor  does 
Christianity  remain  absolved  fi’om  answering  questions  raised  by  a secular  culture.  The  historical  imphcations  of  the  way 
Christianity  speaks  to  culture  are  worthy  of  investigation. 

George  M.  Marsden  concludes  his  book.  The  Soul  of  the  American  University,  with  an  analysis  of  the  current 
widespread  disregard  for  Christianity  in  higher  education,  and  he  suggests  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Christian 
perspective  in  academe.  His  comments  are  cogent  and  deserve  an  honest  evaluation.^  Dawson  uses  a different 
methodology  than  Dr.  Marsden  by  searching  for  points  of  convergence  between  rehgion  and  culture.  Dr.  Marsden 
investigates  the  inteUectual  currents  within  Protestant  Christianity  leading  to  the  demise  of  Christianity  in  higher 
education.  Yet  Dawson’s  observations  about  higher  education  complement  Dr.  Marsden’s  book.  By  examining  the 
imphcations  of  the  conv^goice  betweai  Christianity  and  ccmtemporary  culture,  historians  of  education  can  have  a better 
method  to  evaluate  the  role  of  rehgion  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Rehgion  is  a constant  in  culture  and 
makes  its  presence  felt  in  many  ways.  The  historical  analyses  provided  by  Christopher  Dawson  and  Dr.  Marsden  serve  as 
reminders  that  rehgion  in  the  life  of  a scholar  and  the  academic  community  is  of  no  httle  consequence. 

Because  he  was  a representative  of  Cathohc  thought  inspired  by  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dawson  became  virtually  forgotten  amid  the  sweeping  changes  in  Cathohc  thinking  fostered  by  Vatican  Council  II.  In 
retrospect,  Dawson  asked  questions  and  provided  answers  that  are  very  much  part  of  the  discussion  about  the  role  of 
rehgion  in  culture  and  higher  education.  We  would  do  well  to  read  Dawson’s  words. 
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A.S.  Makarenko  and  New  Dimensions  in  the  Qualities  of  Teaching 

- 

Rose  Edwards 
Northeastern  Illinois  University 

summer  of  1928,  Soviet  educational  authorities  dismissed  Anton  Makarenko  for  using  "im-Soviet"  methods 
^ colony  for  juvenile  delinquents  that  he  had  directed  with  great  success  since  1920.  No  sooner  had  he  died 
i ( J 939)  than  he  was  honized  as  a Soviet  cultural  hero,  his  educational  ideas  ofBcially  recognized  and  his  pedagogical 
model  adopted  as  authoritative  by  the  Soviet  system.  Such  a paradox  deserves  our  attention:  who  was  Anton 
Makarenko,  \^flat  really  were  his  pedagogical  ideas,  and  wiiat  was  the  historical  context  within  which  his  ideas  were  rejected 
and  then  canonized  in  swift  succession? 

Makarenko  worked  as  an  educator  of  lawbreaking  youth  and  juvemle  delinquents  within  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  of  Russian  history,  the  years  from  1917  to  1920  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  which  Leon  Trotsky  described  as 
"overturning  the  world."  The  Soviet  historian  Richard  Pipes  explained  the  revolution's  intentions  as  "a  complete  redesign 
of  state,  society,  economy,  and  culture  all  over  the  world  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  creating  a new  human  being."  * The 
Russian  Revolution  also  prompted  a revolution  in  education.  The  Bolsheviks  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
conqjletely  restracturing  the  inherited  tsarist  educational  system  and  with  laying  the  foundation  for  a modem  Soviet  school 
plan.  HowevCT,  following  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  in  1 9 1 7,  no  one  knew  how  to  build  a new  school  system  that  had 
a "Soviet"  character.  Anatoh  Lunacharsky,  ^ipointed  commissar  for  education  and  the  arts  after  the  Revolution,  aHmittpH 
"No  one  knew,  neither  in  detail  nor  in  many  other  important  matters,"  how  to  build  a new  educational  system.^  During  the 
first  decade  of  commumst  rule,  Limacharsky  and  Nadezhda  Konstantinova  Kmpskaya  (Lenin's  wife)  stmggled  imder 
uncommonly  difficult  conditions  as  the  leading  figures  of  Soviet  education.  Both  had  idealistic  (if  not  utopian)  goals  for 
the  new  schools. 

In  discarding  the  old  education  system,  Soviet  leaders  willingly  evened  their  minds  to  the  pedagogical  ideas  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  borrowed  hberally  from  such  educators  as  Montessori,  Dewey,  Kerschensteiner, 
Kilpatrick,  and  Thorndike.^  Thus,  many  different  pedagogical  paths  were  tried  and  adopted  simultaneously. 

Dommant  during  the  early  p^od  of  Soviet  education  were  the  theories  of  "social  education"  and  "pedology,"  (defined 
by  educational  authority  A.  P.  Pinkevitch  as  a "science. . . which  studies  the  biology  and  psychology  of  human  growth"), 

" essential  aspects  of  a movement  spearheaded  by  two  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  early  Soviet  education,  P.  Blonsky 
and  S.  Shatsky.  According  to  Soviet  scholar  Oskar  Anweiler,  they  followed  the  premise  that  the  "self-sufficient"  aims  in 
education  were  the  child  and  the  child's  free  development.^ 

These  hberal  and  child-centered  principles  were  also  apphed  to  the  social  rehabilitation  of  lawbreaking  youth,  who, 
it  was  believed,  should  be  educated  "without  force,  punishment  or  scornful  treatment."  Such  thinking  was  illustrated  by 
Professor  A.  Zalkind,  the  leading  authority  in  the  field  of  re-education.  He  identified  a labor  colony  for  delinquent  youth 
in  Moscow  as  a model  institution  that,  in  Zalkind's  words,  had  "not  one  ready-made  rule,  no  directions  from  above;  nothing 
should  be  forced  upon  the  child,  evaything  was  to  develop  by  itself  in  the  course  of  time."  Blonsky,  who  directed  a "labor 
school"  himself,  dehberately  put  his  students  into  an  Urzustand  (German  for  "primordial  state  of  being")  "to  thus 
[spontaneously]  awalffin  their  drive  for  action,  their  urge  for  learning  and  their  sense  of  community."  Like  Rousseau,  early 
Soviet  pedagogues  believed  the  child  would  "naturally"  develop  into  a new  communist  person.® 

Makarenko,  in  his  work  with  lawbreaking  and  often  dangerous  youth,  found  that  these  theories  of  "free  education" 
promoted  by  early  Soviet  pedagogues  had  to  "stand  helplessly"  before  the  reality  of  his  young  charges,  who,  he  quickly 
discovered,  really  needed  an  education  "against  their  own  nature."’  Makarenko  had  come  to  imderstand  that  lenient 
methods  and  gentle  practices  were  hopelessly  ineffective  wiien  working  with  delinquents.  Spontaneous  activities  had  to 
give  way  to  disciplined  approaches.  The  "progressive"  assumptions  of  early  Soviet  pedagogues  brought  him  into  bitter 
conflict  with  his  superiors  and  with  leading  Soviet  pedagogues.  Controversies  erupted  over  his  educational  ideas  and 
practices,  and  he  encountered  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  principles  he  had  so  laboriously  hammered  out  in  the  "rough 
air"  of  his  colony.  In  the  summer  of  1928,  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Education  dismissed  Makarenko  from  the 
directorship  of  the  colony  for  using  "im-Soviet"  methods.® 

During  the  1930s,  the  hberal  approaches  of  early  Soviet  educators  were  replaced  by  stricter  procedures  intended  to 
provide  the  nation  with  well-disciplined  and  highly  trained  cadres  to  meet  Stalin's  pohtical  goals.  In  this  environment 
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Makarenko's  strict  practices  found  ofiGcial  acceptance  and  after  his  death  he  was  celebrated  as  the  "father”  of  Soviet 
education.^ 

During  his  most  active  period  as  a teacher,  the  decades  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Makarenko  came  to  be  viewed  as  an 
outsida' by  Soviet  authcsities.  Hewcnkedunderdisintegratedsocial,  economic,  and  pohtical  conditions.  His  students  were 
young  war  orphans  and  street  urchins,  often  turned  criminals,  who  challenged  him  far  beyond  normal  parameters  to  take 
a firesh  look  at  what  is  effective  in  education.  To  appreciate  his  insights  and  discoveries  of  \\hat  worked  under  such 
deprived  circumstances,  it  is  appropriate,  first,  to  look  briefly  at  Makarenko's  life. 

B(xn  in  the  Ukraine,  in  1888,  Makarenko  had  been  a schoolteacher  for  children  of  railroad  workers  for  some  15  years 
before  he  took  on  the  responsibihty  of  educating  homeless  and  delinquent  children  and  youth.  In  1920,  amidst  a raging 
civil  war,  Ukrainian  authorities  rqrpointed  him  at  the  age  of  32  to  organize  and  direct  a labor  colony  for  "these  homeless 
kids"  who  had  appeared  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Makarenko  faced  the  challenge  of  not  only  providing  his  uprooted 
pupils  with  the  most  mdimentary  needs  fix  daily  hving  and  education,  but  above  all  with  mobilizing  the  cooperation  of  his 
defiant  charges,  whom  he  found  aUenated  firom  society  and  ignorant  of  social  norms.  Makaroiko  viewed  the  situation 
pessimistically,  writing  as  follows: 

The  lonely  fcxest  surrounding  the  colony,  the  enqrty  shells  of  our  buildings,  our  ten  camp  beds, ...  the  five 

boys  \\ho  were  in  fi-ank  oppositim  not  <xily  to  our  pedagogical  system,  but  to  the  very  principles  of  hmnan 

culture  itself,  all  this  had. . . httle  to  do  with  oix  conventional  school  practice. 

OvQwhelmed  by  his  new  task,  Makarenko  admitted  to  a sense  of  profound  helplessness.  Searching  for  answers,  he 
spent  the  first  winter  reading  more  books  on  education  than  he  ever  had  before.  He  learned  there  was  no  existing  theory 
that  could  guide  him,  and  he  would  have  to  wrestle  his  own  theories  firom  real  life  encounters.  He  describes  in  his 
semi-autobiographical  work.  The  Road  to  Life,  how  it  dawned  on  him  that  theoretical  formulations  offered  no  answers. 
He  wrote,  "What  I needed  was  immediate  analysis  of  each  situation,  followed  by  immediate  action."" 

In  The  Road  to  Life,  Makaroiko  described  his  successes  and  failures  in  rescxralizing  vagrant  youngsters  and  his  efforts 
to  help  them  reenter  scx;iety  as  healthy,  socially  responsible  people.  He  also  described  how,  against  a background  of 
unusual  conditions,  he  began  to  build  his  pedagogical  principles. 

Among  Western  educators,  Makarenko  is  generally  known  fcx  his  use  of  "collective  education,"  "student 
self-govanmejit,"  "productive  labor,"  and  "military  exercises,"  but  on  closer  examination  of  his  writings,  particularly  the 
lectures  he  gave  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  we  find  a far  more  dififerentiated  picture  of  the  true  character  of  his  teaching 
practice.  Thiou^  daily  interaction  with  his  pupils,  he  had  made  some  surprising  observations  and  had  gained  insights  as 
to  what  was  truly  important  in  education  and  in  upbringing.  Filled  with  these  experiences  and  conclusions,  he  advised 
educators  regarding  these  practices  and  conditions  he  had  foimd  to  be  effective. 

As  I will  show  in  the  following  exanq)les,  Makar^o  demonstrated  that  teaching  is  an  art  that  involves  far  more  than 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  teaching  methods,  and  theories  of  learning.  He  beheved  teaching  to  be  a formative  process 
that  goes  b^cmd  classroom  instmction  to  include  fixms  of  upbringing  and  that  to  be  a competent  teacher,  one  must  acquire 
exenq)laiy  personal  ^dlls  and  habits  in  additim  to  traditional  teadier  training.  Much  of  what  Makarenko  came  to  consider 
educatimally  effective  most  contoiqxxaiy  educators  would  not  view  as  usefiil  or  important.  Many  of  his  teaching  practices 
are  difficult  to  define  and  resist  evaluation,  but  they  are  nonetheless  educationally  consequential.  For  example,  Makarenko 
discovered  that  teachers  who  paid  conscious  attention  in  the  classroom  to  the  many  small  practices  of  daily  hving 
engendered  significant  educational  results.  This  conscious  use  of  the  seemingly  insignificant  details  of  life  proved  to  be 
vital  to  his  teadiiog  success.  The  Russian  novehst  and  dramatist,  Maxim  Gorky,  after  having  observed  Makarenko's  work 
at  the  Gcdy  Colony,  told  Makaraiko,  ’Tom  educational  experiment  with  its  outstanding  results  is  . . . something  of  truly 
universal  importance. ...  It  is  important,  indeed  imperative  that  you  bring  news  of  it  to  progressive  teachers  throughout 
the  world.  And  the  sooner,  the  better."'^  It  is  on  this  dimension  of  educational  practice  that  goes  beyond  traditional 
classroom  instmction  that  I wish  to  focus.  I will  call  this  dimension  Makarenko’s  ’’special  features." 

Makarenko  was  convinced  that  to  become  fully  competent,  teachers  needed  mcxe  training  than  was  conventionally 
offered  in  teadier  training  colleges.  To  gain  what  he  called  pedagogical  mastery,  teachers  had  to  acquire  specific  personal 
skills.  He  explained,  ’’Children  in  our  schools— as  you  know— assume  a good  posture  with  one  teacher  and  a bad  posture 
with  another.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teachers'  talents,  but  simply  with  one  teacher  being  a master  and  the  other 
<me  not.""  I wiU  describe  \diat  Makarenko  meant  by  pedagogical  mastery  and  then  look  at  several  of  the  special  features. 
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to  which  he  gave  such  names  as  ’’style,"  ’’tone,"  ”beauty,"  and  ’’perspectives." 

Makarenko  explained  that  in  daily  practice  he  and  other  experienced  teachers  had  found  that  many  "httle  things"  were 
decisive  in  their  work.  For  instance,  educators  had  to  understand  how  to  walk,  how  to  joke,  how  to  look  happy  or  angry; 
"voice  training,  f^ial  egression,  the  ability  to  stand  up  or  sit  down  in  the  right  maimer,  all  that  is  very,  very  important  for 
a pedagogue.  He  insisted  that  the  acquisition  of  skills  of  just  such  a nature  constituted  pedagogical  mastery.*'' 

Based  on  ejqieriences  in  the  colony  that  he  eventually  named  Gorky  Colony,  Makarenko  gained  a clear  idea  of  how 
an  educator  had  to  be  trained.  Teachers  had  to  be  "primed  in  the  specific  capabilities  without  which  no  single  educator 

could  work.  *^  He  beheved  a good  educator  had  to  know  how  to  use  his  vmce  and  how  to  speak  to  youngsters.  Personal 

training  was  essential.  Makarenko  considered  himself  a master  only  after  he  had  learned  to  say  "come  here"  in  15  to  20 
differOTt  shades  or  tones  of  expression.'®  He  beheved  that  such  mastery  was  absolutely  necessary  when  guiding  young 
people’s  educatim  and  upbrin^g.  He  also  beheved  teachers  had  to  be  trained  to  acquire  such  skills,  for,  as  he  explained, 
many  parents  and  teachers  did  not  know  how  to  speak  to  a child.  Makarenko  gave  this  example: 

The  other  day  a father  came  to  me  and  said; 

I am  a . . . worker.  I have  a good  son.  He  does  not  obey  me.  I tell  him  something  but  he  does  not  obey  me. 

I say  it  for  the  second  time-he  does  not  obey.  I say  it  for  the  third  time-he  does  not  obey.  What  shall  I 
do  with  him?" 

I asked  the  father  who  had  come  to  see  me  to  sit  down  and  began  a conversation  with  him: 

"Now  show  me  how  you  talk  to  your  son." 

"Well,  like  this." 

"Try  it  once  this  way." 

"It  does  not  work." 

"Try  again." 

I spent  half  an  hour  with  him,  and  then  he  had  learned  how  to  give  an  order. 

It  was  merely  a matter  of  voice.*’ 

Makarenko  advised  his  lecture  audiences  to  employ  an  actor  to  school  their  voices,  for  "our  voice  is  after  all  an 
instrument  in  our  wmk  that  must  be  sharpaied.  "*®  Anothw  value  for  voice  training,  according  to  Makarenko,  was  that  some 
parents  and  educators  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  allowing  their  own  moods  to  be  reflected  in  their  voices.  He  thought  this 
unacceptable;  their  voices,  regardless  of  their  moods,  should  be  "normal,"  "good,"  and  "firm."*® 

In  additiOTi  to  training  tare's  voice,  Makarenko  wanted  educators  to  school  their  facial  expressions,  because  he  beheved 
that  an  educator's  countenance  should  be  independent  of  his  or  her  mood.  He  never  permitted  himself  to  wear  a gloomy 
expression,  even  when  he  was  worried.  He  explained  that  this  demand  was  placed  on  all  his  staff  and  that  he  dismissed 
some  educators  because  they  grumped  and  pouted  all  the  time.^° 

Lastly,  Makarenko  drew  attention  to  the  educator's  outer  appearance,  even  down  to  such  seemingly  trivial  matters  as 
polishing  one’s  boots  eveiy  day  or  using  a clean  handkerchief;  as  this  created  a definite  impression.  In  a lecture  to  educators 
he  explamed,  "I  must  impress  them  [the  children]  aesthetically,  and  so  I never  once  appeared  before  my  pupQs  in  an 
unbelted  blouse  or  boots  that  needed  a shine.  I,  too,  had  to  shine  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  "^* 

Makarenko  summarized  his  ideas  on  pedagogical  mastery  in  a description  of  how  he  had  trained  his  teachers. 

What  constituted  this  training?  Above  aU  the  tutor's  character  formation,  the  schooling  of  [his]  behavior,  and  then 
transmitting  such  special  knowledge  and  capacities  without  which  no  educator  can  be  effective.  If  a tutor's  voice  is  not 
trained,  he  wiU  not  know  how  to  speak  to  students  ....  No  one  can  be  a good  educator  who  cannot  control  his  facial 
expression  or  who  is  unable  to  control  his  mood.  The  educator  must  know  how  to  organize,  how  to  walk  joke,  and  be 
hqrpy  OT  angry.  The  educator  must  behave  in  such  a way  that  his  every  movement  would  be  educative.  He  must  always 
know  exactly  what  he  wants  or  does  not  want.  If  he  does  not  know  this,  how  can  he  educate  others?^ 

Makarenko  fiequently  spdce  of  a special  feature  he  called  "style  and  tone,"  which  he  placed  at  the  center  of  education, 
beheving  they  had  a oitical  part  to  play  in  children's  upbringing.  He  expressed  frequent  regret  that  pedagogues  had  giveri 
style  and  tme  little  consideration.  In  his  opinion,  monographs  should  be  written  to  deal  with  what  he  called  "the  problem 
of  style.  According  to  him,  the  student's  whole  conduct  and  demeanw  were  shaped  by  the  characteristics  of  the  style 
prevalent  in  an  educational  community  and  by  the  tone  of  interaction  between  people.  Style  and  tone  were  an  expression 
of  the  predominant  mood,  the  tenor  of  a social  interaction.  Makarenko  called  style  a "perishable  substance"  that  needed 
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"constant  care  and  daily  attention,"  requiring  "as  much  tending  as  a bed  of  flowers."^'* 

Makarenko  admitted  that  style  and  tmie  had  no  functional  value,  but  due  to  their  observed  beneficial  effects  on 
students  they  added  important  qualities  to  the  hfe  of  an  educational  community.  He  strongly  recommended  that  each 
educadcmal  community  develq)  a definite  style.  Among  the  characteristics  of  a good  style,  Makarenko  delineated  a happy 
mood  that,  like  a musical  tone,  sounded  a major  key;  a sense  of  one's  own  dignity,  which  would  find  e?q)ression  in  the 
student's  pohte  and  fiiaidly  demeancff;  an  experience  of  inner  security,  \\fierein  children  could  feel  protected  against  fOTce, 
arbitrariness,  and  humihaticm;  a soise  of  orientation  that  would  enable  students  and  teachers  to  be  fully  awake  to  what  was 
going  <m  around  them,  ev^  discerning  wiiat  was  going  mi  in  another  room;  and  feeling  the  "tone  of  hfe,"  the  "tone  of  day. " 
Makarenko  noted  that  much  too  often  such  a sense  was  completely  lacking  in  people,  who  seemed  to  experience  only 
thmnselves.  Makarenko  conceded  that  style  and  tone  could  not  be  developed  in  an  educational  community  overnight  but 
he  beheved  that  slowly,  over  the  course  of  years,  it  could  grow  out  of  the  community's  daily  hfe.“ 

Reflecting  on  what  Makarenko  perceived  to  be  the  characteristics  of  an  appropriate  style  for  a school  or  educational 
community,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  was  not  speaking  merely  of  outer  forms  of  style  and  tone,  but  rather  of  acquired 
capabiUties  and  inner  attitudes.  It  also  becomes  clear  why  Makarenko  called  style  a "dehcate  and  perishable  substance" 
that  needed  "constant  care"  and  "daily  attention. 

Makarenko  told  his  lecture  audiences  that  the  importance  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  hfe  in  his  colony  could  not  be 
overestimated.  He  observed  that  it  was  precisely  the  pedagogues  who  suffer  fi-om  "a  certain  nihilism"  in  matters  of 
aesthetics.  In  a written  statement,  he  gave  this  direction; 

Building  upon  beauty  means  to  build  securely.  Beauty  is  a most  powerful  magnet,  and  it  is  not  only  a beautiful  face  or  a 
beautiful  shape  of  a human  being  that  has  an  appealing  effect,  but  also  a beautiful  deed,  a beautiful  concert. . . evmi  a 
beautiful  soldier  cut  out  of  paper.  ^ 

On  Novonber  7,  1938,  Moscow  News  pubhshed  an  article  in  which  Makarenko  described  the  hfe  of  his  colony.  He 
wrote; 

We  made  their  hves  in  the  colmty  as . . . beautiful  as  we  could.  They  [the  colonists]  had  their  own  theatre, 
their  orchestra,  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  flowers  and  the  young  people  were  nicely  dressed.^ 

Makaroiko  felt  it  to  be  most  important  to  beautify  the  colony  in  an  outwardly  visible  way.  He  built  a greenhouse  at 
a time  wiien  the  colony  was  poor  and  planted  flowers  that  were  tended  by  colonists  and  used  to  adorn  the  rooms,  landings, 
and  staircases. 

Makarenko  regarded  cleanliness  and  personal  hygiene  to  be  aspects  of  beauty,  contributing  to  the  dignity  of  human 
life.  Flowers,  clothes,  and  cleanliness  in  all  rooms  needed  constant  attration.  His  demands  for  cleanliness  were 
uncompromising.  One  of  Makarenko's  own  accounts  gives  a flavor  of  the  high  standards  he  set; 

There  was,  fix  example,  the  table.  One  can  put  a wax  cloth  over  it,  that  is  fine  and  hygienic.  One  can  put 
all  sorts  ofthings  on  tqiofit;  wipe  over,  and  everything  is  clean  again.  Noway!  Only  a white  table  cloth! 

Only  a white  table  cloth  can  bring  about  the  habit  to  eat  matmerly;  a wax  cloth  invites  letting  oneself  go. 

During  the  first  days,  a white  table  cloth  will  inevitably  be  soiled  and  full  of  stains.  After  half  a year  it  will 
remain  clean.  If  there  is  no  white  table  cloth  cm  the  table,  it  will  be  impossible  to  teach  mannerly  habits.^ 
"Perspective"  in  the  sense  of  having  a joyful  outlcx)k,  a happy  anticipation  of  the  coming  day,  and  envisioning  a 
hopeful  future,  was  a central  notion  in  Makarenko's  work.  "To  educate  man  is  to  furnish  him  with  a perspective  leading 
to  the  morrow's  joy.  A whole  bcx)k  could  be  written  about  this  most  important  work."^°  Some  educators  attribute 
Makarenko's  pedagogical  success  mainly  to  his  having  devoted  much  of  his  efforts  to  providing  his  colonists  with  joyful 
perspectives.  Makarraiko  beheved  fliat  man  cannot  hve  on  earth  without  bdiolding  something  joyful.^'  However,  joyfulness 
had  to  be  organized;  it  had  to  be  called  into  being  and  treated  as  a reaUty. 

Makarenko  distinguished  between  near,  middle,  and  distant  perspectives.  Essentially,  the  near  perspectives  gratify 
physical  comforts  and  those  things  personally  pleasant.  In  the  colony's  early  days  this  meant  fi^od,  shelter,  warmth, 
cleanliness,  and  a soise  of  protecticm.  Makar^o  found  that,  typically,  the  near  perspectives  were  most  important  to  young 
children  wfio  needed  instant  satisfaction. 

The  middle  perspectives  might  consist  in  planning  a special  event  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 
Gratification  was  dehyed.  Makarenko  beheved  that  older  students  were  ready  for  more  distant  perspectives.  Such  special 
events  should  not  occur  too  fi^uently— not  more  than  two  times  a year*-  and  should  be  anticipated  with  great  joy.  The 
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distant  perspectives,  which  pertained  to  the  most  mature  students,  would  include  hfe  goals  and  career  aspirations. 

As  he  developed  these  perspectives  for  the  colonists,  Makarenko  discovered  that  entering  colonists  were  used  to  other 
kinds  of  near  pCTspecbves,  such  as  burglary,  drinking,  gambling,  or  terrifying  weaker  colonists.  Consequently,  he  devoted 
his  full  attention  to  replacing  primitive  perspectives  with  worthier  ones,  such  as  visits  to  films,  attendance  at  social 
^erings,  and  trips  and  outings.  Makarenko  stressed  that  aU  perspectives  had  to  be  achievable,  that  primitive  and  egoistic 
joys  had  to  be  transformed  into  more  selfless  forms  of  gratification,  and  that  ultimately  total  harmony  between  personal 
md  societal  perspectives  could  be  achieved.  He  spoke  of  there  being  an  "interesting  line"  of  gratification,  one  that  proceeds 
"from  the  primitive  gratification  provided  by  a piece  of  gingerbread  to  the  satisfaction  based  upon  the  deepest  sense  of 
duty."  He  emphasized  that  perspectives  had  to  be  clearly  understood.  "The  failure  of  many  . . . homes  was  due  to  the 
weakness  and  ambiguity  of  [their]  perspectives. 

Since  evaluation  of  educational  methods  during  Makarenko’s  time  rested  almost  entirely  on  observed  results,  we  must 
rely  m the  accounts  of  those  who  observed  or  ejqierienced  his  techniques.  Several  sources  give  evidence  of  Makarenko’s 
success  in  the  education  and  upbringing  of  delinquent  youth.  From  Makarenko's  own  writings  and  the  writings  of  his 
fonuo’  diarges,  we  know  that  many  colcxusts  became  respected  citizens,  some  of  them  successful  teachers,  others  doctors, 
oigineCTS,  ot  factory  wcskos,  with  famihes  and  childrai  of  their  own.”  Reflecting  on  his  former  charges,  Makarenko  wrote 
in  1935; 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  then  [since  he  left  the  Gorky  Colony  in  1928]r ...  My  Gorkyites  also  grew 

up,  and  woe  scattered  all  over  the  Soviet  Union There's  no  getting  hold  of  engineer  Zadorov,  who  has 

beoane  absorbed  by  some  vast  Turkmenistan  construction  work;  and  neither  Vershnev,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Special  Far  Eastern  Army,  nor  Burun,  a doctor  in  Yaroslavl,  can  be  called  for  an  interview.  Even 
Nisinov  and  Zoren,  those  kids,  even  they  have  flown  away  from  me,  rustling  their  wings  . . [the]  wings 
of  Soviet  airplanes.  Shelaputin,  too,  made  no  mistake  when  he  vowed  he  would  berame  a pilot.  And 
Shura  2ievely . . . has  also  become  a pilot.” 

In  additicm  to  Makarenko's  statemmts  and  the  written  testimony  of  a host  of  grateful  pupils  who  attest  to  Makarenko's 
effective  and  imaginative  ways  of  teaching  and  upbringing,  we  have  an  eyewitness  report  from  Maxim  Gorky,  who  wrote 
in  his  essay  "Across  the  Soviet  Union": 

I had  beai  canying  on  a ccwrespondence  with  the  young  people  [at  the  Gorky  Colony  in  Kuryazh]  for  four 
years  keeping  track  of  how  gradually  their  spelling  and  grammar  improved,  how  their  social  awareness 
grew  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world  around  them  widened  - in  a word  how  young  tramps,  thieves, 
anarchists  and  prostitutes  were  turning  into  upright  working  men  and  women.” 

During  a visit  to  the  Ukraine  in  1992, 1 met  two  of  Makarenko's  former  pupils,  now  well  into  their  seventies,  who  are 
now  looking  bade  at  successfiil  professional  careers.  Both  gentlemen,  still  filled  with  admiration  and  love  for  M^arenko, 
confirmed  his  pedagogical  talent. 

My  own  appreciation  of  Makarenko's  educational  insights  was  drawn  from  personal  experience  as  a teacher  for 
handicapped  and  normal  children  in  inner-city  school  environments.  I recognized  in  Makarenko's  work  numerous 
perceptions  and  insights  that  corresponded  to  my  experience  of  what  elements  in  the  total  pedagogical  process  proved 
of  them  commonly  overlooked  in  traditional  classrooms.  For  example,  paying  attention  to  the  many  little 
things  Makaraiko  mentions,  such  as  posture,  facial  expression,  tone  of  voice,  beauty,  cleanliness,  and  order  and  the  mood 
in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  providing  a joyful  ouUook  toward  the  next  lesson,  seemed  to  have  an  encouraging  effect  on 

students  as  measured,  at  least  in  part,  by  their  sincere  efforts  toward  participating  in  activities  inside  and  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Based  on  my  personal  experience  and  those  of  others,  I beheve  Makarenko's  educational  experiments  merit  the 
attrition  of  teachas,  and  all  those  who  bring  up  children  and  young  people.  Happily,  implementing  his  "special  features" 
would  not  require  financial  resources;  they  would  neitha  qrpear  mi  a budget  nor  could  we  measure  their  effectiveness  with 
commonly  used  methods.  Yet,  they  proved  effective  with  even  the  toughest  delinquents.  The  parallels  between 
Makarenko's  youngsters  and  those  of  today,  particularly  those  in  our  inna-cities,  are  inescapable.  I beheve  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  this  highly  aeative  teacha.  His  ideas  are  as  apphcable  today  as  they  wae  then.  I would  urge 
teachas  to  try  out  for  themselves  some  of  the  "httle  things,"  without  which,  according  to  Makarenko,  no  educator  can  be 
effective. 
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erbert  Kliebard  (1995)  has  described  the  ideological  struggles  surroimding  the  development  of  the  school 
||cuniculum.  The  evolution  of  Alta  Vista  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Youth  into  Prairie  View  Agricultural 
|:l>:  and  Mechanical  University  is  a case  study  of  the  ideological  and  poUtical  struggles  that  mold  a school's 
' and  shape  ite  identity.  Competing  interests  attempted  to  define  Prairie  View's  mission  as  one  of 

training  black  students  in  the  industrial  trades  and  agriculture,  or  as  a vehicle  for  character  education.  While  Prairie  View 
became  a football  for  poUticians,  its  core  identity  as  a teacher  education  institution  helped  it  weather  adversity. 

The  Texas  Constitution  of  1876  was  remarkably  progressive  in  calling  for  the  equal,  if  not  integrated,  education  of 
all  r^»s.  Article  VH,  Sechcxi  7,  read,  "Separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the  white  and  colored  children,  and  impartial 
provisions  shaU  be  made  for  both."  Sectira  13  of  the  same  Article  VH  estabhshed  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 
as  part  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Texas  intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  newly-available  Morrill  Act  monies  in  building 
this  school.  The  Act  required,  though,  that  states  accepting  its  fimds  make  some  provision  for  black  education.  If  Texas 
did  not  act,  the  white  land  grant  college,  with  its  180,000  acre  endowment,  would  be  at  risk.  So,  on  August  14, 1876,  the 
15th  Legislature  passed  an  enabling  act  which  proposed,  "to  estabUsh  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
for  the  benefit  of  Colored  Youths  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor"  (Gammel  1898).  The  coUege  was  to  be  a branch 
under  the  supervision  of  the  nearby  white  A.  and  M.  College. 

The  opening  day  of  the  new  Alta  Vista  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Youth,  March  11,  1878,  proved  a 
disappointment.  Principal  L.W.  Minor  prepared  for  20  students,  but  only  eight  enroUed.  The  next  term,  enrollment  feU 
to  SIX.  Thomas  S.  Gathright,  A.  and  M.’s  President,  attributed  the  low  enrollment  to  "no  demand  for  higher  education 
among  the  blades"  (1878),  but  other  factors  may  have  accounted  for  the  low  turnout.  Alta  Vista  was  located  far  fi-om  the 
black  population  centers  of  east  Texas,  and  on  a fonner  slave  plantation  at  that.  Possibly,  black  Texans  aspired  to  more 
than  a purely  agricultural  education  already  gained  by  so  many  through  practical  experience  in  the  fields.  Also,  late  1878 
saw  higher  wages  paid  for  labor  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  the  prospect  of  immediate  cash  may  have  proven  too  big  a 
temptation  for  some  students.  Even  though  Alta  Vista  attracted  more  students  than  the  white  A.  and  M.  college  had,  its 
Board  declared  the  black  school  a failure  and  discontinued  classes  in  late  1878. 

The  Texas  Constitution  and  the  Morrill  Act  both  required  the  state  to  provide  some  form  of  higher  education  for  black 
Texans.  At  that  time,  Texas  suffered  fi-om  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  for  its  black  common  schools.  Orlando  N. 
Hollingsworth,  the  Seaetary  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Education,  reported  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  remarkable 
increases  in  black  school  attendance.  According  to  these  reports,  the  number  of  black  children  in  the  schools  increased 
600%  durmg  the  1870s  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1877).  The  private  coUeges  of  Texas  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  danand  for  black  teachers.  Governor  Oran  M.  Robots  prompted  the  16th  Texas  Legislature  to  recast  Alta  Vista  as  The 
Praine  View  Normal  Institute  for  blacks.  Six  thousand  dollars  a year  was  appropriated  fi-om  the  University  Fund  for  the 
new  school,  to  be  matched  by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Thus,  on  April  19, 1879,  Prairie  View  became  the  first  public 
institution  for  teacher  education  in  Texas,  while  remaining  a branch  of  the  A.  and  M.  College. 

The  term  opened  that  fall  with  E.H.  Anderson  as  principal.  Sixteen  students  enrolled  with  assurances  that  simply 
remainmg  throu^  the  first  year  would  earn  them  a certificate  allowing  them  to  teach  in  any  black  school  statewide  without 
fiirther  exammation.  The  school  was  an  instant  success.  By  the  end  of  the  term,  enrollment  grew  to  sixty,  and  additional 
students  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  space. 

Prairie  View  rapidly  established  itself  as  a center  for  teacher  education.  It  did  this  in  several  ways.  First,  the  school 
supphed  a large  number  of  teachers  to  staff  Texas’  schools.  A legislative  subcommittee  in  191 7 found  that  75%  of  all  black 
teachers  in  Texas  were  Prairie  View  graduates  (TiUotson  1917).  Second,  the  school  produced  quahty  as  weU  as  quantity. 
Praine  View  became  the  suppUer  of  choice  for  the  Austin  pubhc  schools  after  its  graduates  bested  those  fi-om  other  colleges 
in  a three-day  competitive  examination  (White  1938).  By  1890,  Prairie  View  students  were  taking  education  courses 
sunilar  to  those  offered  at  Sam  Houston  Normal  and  the  University  of  Texas,  and  using  the  same  standard  texts  (Prairie 
View  State  Normal  Institute  1889). 

A third  reason  for  Praine  View's  dominance  of  black  teacher  education  was  the  network  estabhshed  among  its 
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graduates  across  the  state.  Prairie  View  graduates  directed  generations  of  their  students  and  relatives  to  their  alma  mater, 
creating  a chronic  ovCTcrowding  problan.  In  his  rqpcjrt  for  1 8 82,  Principal  Anderson  claimed  that  Prairie  View  could  serve 
three  timftg  the  5 1 studaits  oirolled  that  year  if  only  more  space  was  available  (Anderson  1 882).  The  school  strengthened 
its  netwOTk  by  supporting  organizations  for  teachers  and  providing  services  for  their  schools.  In  1 884,  L.C.  Anderson  of 
the  Prairie  View  faoilty  was  instrumoital  in  fcxming  the  Colcxed  TeaciiCTS  State  Asscxiiation,  and  the  school  began  Summer 
Ncsmals  fa*  teach^  as  early  as  1910.  Prairie  View  also  ran  the  Texas  Interscholastic  League  of  Colored  Schools,  printing 
and  distributing  its  rules,  bulletins,  and  hosting  its  state  meets. 

Prairie  View’s  prcnninence  eventually  invited  meddling  with  its  curriculum.  This  reflected  a curriculum  debate  taking 
place  in  anmnunities  all  over  America.  America  was  becoming  an  increasingly  urban,  industrial  society  as  the  nineteenth 
century  drew  to  a close,  and  its  education  system  struggled  to  meet  changing  demands.  There  was  growing  pressure  on 
sdiools  to  train  diildren  for  careers  in  industry.  Industrialists  such  as  Andrew  Carnegie  decried  the  traditional  curriculum 
as  a waste  of  to  learn  sudi  languages  as  Gfedc  and  Latin,  i^hich  are  of  no  more  practical  use  to  them  than  Choctaw.  Worse, 
Carnegie  thou^t  the  traditional  instruction  imbued  the  students  with  false  ideas  and  gave  them  a distaste  for  practical  life 
(1902,  79).  Many  educators  concurred.  The  Superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  schools  told  a National  Education 
Association  gathering,  "We  are  living  in  a practical,  money-making  age. . . The  Jbig  thing  today  is  the  reward,  the  dollar, 
and  it  is  paid  for  practice  and  not  for  the  theory  and  training  behind  the  practice"  (National  Education  Association  1914). 

Some  opposed  industrial  education  for  black  students.  This  was  a time  of  growing  resentment  toward  blacks  and 
attempts  to  draw  strict  color  lines  in  political  and  economic  life  throughout  the  South.  Blacks  were  often  denied 
manb^hip  in  laba*  unimis,  CTOwding  than  out  of  the  industrial  trades.  At  the  same  time,  white  workas  wae  moving  into 

traditionally  black  domains  as  domestic  service.  Paul  B.  Barringa  of  the  Univasity  of  Virginia  e^qrressed  the  fears 
of  some  whites  when  he  asked  the  Southern  Educational  Association  meeting  in  Richmond,  ’’Shall  we,  having  by  great 
effort  gotten  rid  of  the  Negro  as  a political  menace,  delibaately  proceed  to  equip  the  Negro  of  the  future  as  an  economic 
menace?  Shall  we,  knowing  his  primitive  racial  needs,  arm  him  and  pit  him  against  the  poor  whites  of  the  South?" 
(Woolfolk  1962, 1 14).  Some  blade  leadas  opposed  it  as  well.  They  felt  industrial  education  would  consign  young  blacks 
to  manual  labOT.  "niey  joined  W.E.B.  DuBois  in  calling  fa  a classical-libaal  curriculum  for  blacks  equal  to  that  in  the  best 
wUte  schools. 

Others  favored  an  industrial  curriculum  fa  the  blade  schcx>ls.  Many  in  the  black  community  saw  that  apprenticeships 
were  inaeasin^  difficult  fa  young  black  men  to  find.  Black  leadas  meeting  at  Waco  in  1 882  charged  that  some  whites 
opposed  indu^ial  education  for  blacks  because  they  feared  the  resulting  competition  for  jobs.  They  petitioned  Governor 
Roberts  for  a program  of  industrial  educatiai  in  their  schools. 

White  Texans  also  found  reasons  to  support  industrial  education  fa  black  students.  To  some  it  was  a matta  of 
conscience,  ”[I  have]  always  felt  that  it  was  our  duty,  claiming  to  be  the  superior  race,  and  having  control  of  the 
govanment,  to  do  all  in  our  powa  that  promised  benefidal  and  practical  results,  to  educate  and  elevate  our  colored  citizens" 
(Peeler  1881).  Othas  saw  it  as  an  economic  necessity,  ”TTie  people  of  Texas  depend  on  Negroes  and  Mexicans  for 
practically  all  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labor.  On  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laboras  they  require  constant 
Supervision  and  in  many  cases  lack  the  ability  to  obey  ordas.  This  great  ignorance  necessarily  means  an  inaease  in  the 
cost  of  production"  (Platt  1917, 5). 

The  version  that  finally  infracted  Prairie  View  descended  fi’om  the  Russian  educator  Victor  Della  Vos.  His  blend  of 
manual,  litaary,  and  moral  education  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  was  adopted  by  Genaal  Samuel  C. 
Armstrong  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  in  Virginia  and  by  Booka  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee 
Institute.  It  dovetailed  neatly  with  the  emphasis  on  characta  education  described  in  the  Prairie  View  litaature,  ’’Plainly 
a Systran  is  required  whidi  shall  be  at  aice  constructive  of  mental  and  moral  worth  and  destructive  of  the  vices  characteristic 
of  the  slave. . . His  deficiencies  of  character  are,  1 believe,  worse  for  him  and  the  world  than  his  ignorance"  (Prairie  View 
Nnrmal  Sdiool  1 883).  Principal  Andrason  admired  Washington,  and  had  wodeed  with  him  at  Tuskegee.  It  was  no  surprise, 
tliPin  that  the  industrial  educatiem  at  Prairie  View  would  follow  the  Hampton/Tuskegee  model,  but  flavored  by  the  normal’s 
pastoral  setting  and  teacher  education  mission. 

Industrial  editcation  was  fimnally  initiated  at  Prairie  View  in  1 888,  with  the  creation  of  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Dqwrtment.  New  faculty  wrae  hired  to  staff  the  fields  and  the  shops.  Professor  Randolph,  a Hampton  Institute  graduate, 
led  instmetiem  in  woodworking,  printing,  and  mechanics.  In  addition,  a Ladies  Industrial  Department  under  the  leadership 
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of  Prairie  View  alumnus  Sallie  Ewell  taught  home  economics  subjects.  The  industriahsts  seemed  to  have  won. 

Yet,  the  critics  of  industrial  education  for  blacks  need  not  have  worried  about  Prairie  View  becoming  an  industrial 
training  caitCT.  The  industrial  course  was  not  even  Usted  in  the  college  catalogue  until  1 893,  and  even  then  it  was  oriented 
toward  producing  teachers  of  industrial  arts,  not  artisans.  In  fact,  the  industrial  education  curriculum  was  already  being 
undermined  by  the  ideas  of  the  agricultural  pqmlists. 

Agricultural  education  had  been  the  original  mission  given  Prairie  View  when  it  was  still  Alta  Vista  Agricultural 
College.  The  initial  lack  of  studoit  interest  did  not  deter  those  who  cast  Prairie  View  as  a training  school  for  farmers  from 
pressing  to  institute  their  vision.  When  Prairie  View  launched  its  Industrial  Department,  it  started  an  Agricultural 
Department  as  well.  A graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute  was  put  in  charge.  The  agricultural  course  of  study  blended 
classroom  instruction  in  farming  methods  and  general  academic  subjects  with  fieldwork.  The  agriculturahsts  gained 
momentum  in  the  1 890s,  and  fimding  questions  became  a catalyst  for  curriculum  change. 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  passed  in  1890,  provided  fimds  for  Praine  View.  An  annual  sum  was  granted  to  each 
land-grant  college  provided  that  a black  college  funded  from  state  revenues  receive  a fair  share  of  the  money.  Once  again 
adequate  funding  for  Prairie  View  became  a prerequisite  for  the  continued  funding  of  A.  and  M.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Texas  Grange  lobbied  GovemMS  Robots  and  Lawrence  S.  Ross  to  aid  instruction  in  the  classical  subjects  at  the  land-^ant 
schools  in  Texas.  The  Grange  saw  money  spent  on  these  as  a violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Morrill  Acts.  Bowing  to  the 
pressure,  Praine  View  dropped  Latin  from  the  course  of  study,  and  a growing  senior  college  program  was  disccxitinued. 
In  a typically  patanalistic  statement,  the  A.  and  M.  Board  declared,  "We  beUeve  that  it  is  not  higher  education,  but  practical 
education  that  the  Negro  race  needs  for  its  development"  (Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  College  1906). 

Two  influential  reports  added  force  to  the  argument  for  agricultural  education.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  directed  an 
exhaustive  survey  ofbladc  education  in  the  Sou*  for  the  US.  Bureau  of  Education  fixim  1910-1916.  His  study  found  that 
the  curriculum  at  Prairie  View  was  a blend  of  elementary  and  secondary  subjects.  He  advised  the  school  to  relinquish  its 
aspirations  toward  college-level  work,  and  focus  instead  on  normal  and  agricultural  training  Jones  wrote  that,  "While 
opportunities  for  the  highly  techmcal  trades  should  be  open  to  colored  pupils,  the  primary  need  is  emphatically  for  a 
knowledge  of  gardening,  small  farming,  and  the  simple  industries  required  in  farming  communities"  (U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  1917).  The  Texas  Legislature  concurred  in  its  own  study  of  Prairie  View.  Its  report  concluded  that  blacks 
lacked  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  It  contended  that  large  numbers  of  black  students  attended  school  with 
no  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  learn  (Tillotson,  83 1). 

In  his  insightifol  history  of  Prairie  View,  George  R.  Woolfolk  (1962)  sometimes  casts  the  schocd's  principals  as 
irmocaits  in  a wwld  of  power  politics  beyond  their  grasp,  but  they  should  more  properly  be  seen  as  shrewd  politicians  who 
understood  the  limitations  of  their  influence,  yet  continually  pressed  for  improved  educational  opportunities  for  black 
Texans.  Throu^out  the  clash  brtween  the  proponents  of  agricultural  and  industrial  curricula,  the  Prairie  View  principals 
played  one  against  the  other  as  they  worked  toward  a classical-Uberal  course  of  study  at  the  senior  college  level. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  the  agriculturalists,  this  curriculum  was  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Morrill  Acts. 
Justin  Morrill  hunself  said,  TTie  Act  of  1 862  proposed  a systen  of  broad  education  by  colleges,  not  limited  to  a superficial 
and  dwarfed  training  such  as  rmght  be  had  at  an  industrial  school.  . . it  was  a Uberal  education  that  was  proposed" 
(W oolfolk,  114).  Prairie  View  adopted  the  air  of  offering  a Uberal  education  to  blacks  as  its  propose  in  1 893 . 

As  Principal  from  1885-1895,  L.C.  Anderson  presided  during  the  early  battles  over  industrial  and  agricultural 
education,  but  he  had  a broado-  visiroi  fix  Prairie  View's  role  in  black  education.  He  had  supported  Prairie  View  as  the  site 
for  the  creation  of  a four-year  classical  university  for  blacks,  and  repeatedly  pressed  the  A.  and  M.  Board  to  upgrade  the 
school's  curriculron. 

The  r^idly  expanding  cuniculum  in  the  lower  schools  continued  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  a more  sophisticated 
curriculum.  By  1900,  Texas  had  19  blade  hi^  schools  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1901),  the  most  of  any  southern 
state.  That  number  had  nearly  doubled  by  1905  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1905).  The  growth  of  high  schools 
exerted  pressure  fix  more  higfify-educated  teachers.  The  need  for  a black  pubUc  university  was  apparent,  but  the  issue  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  educators  by  the  poUticians. 

^ 1 890,  the  influraice  of  blade  politidans  was  shrinking  with  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  RepubUcan  Party.  Many  saw 
education  issues  as  a means  to  stop  this  erosion,  and  the  second  Morrill  Act  offered  the  vehicle  by  which  poUtical  power 
could  be  reasserted.  Black  RepubUcans,  led  by  Norris  Wright  Cuney,  lobbied  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  rescind 
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Morrill  fiinds  for  A.  and  M.  on  the  basis  that  Texas  practiced  systematic  discrimination  in  its  funding  for  black  schools. 
There  was  some  truth  to  the  charge.  Throu^out  this  period  of  Democratic  state  administrations,  there  was  considerable 
inequality  between  black  and  white  schools  in  Texas  in  terms  of  teacher  salaries,  school  buildings  (Texas  State  Board  of 
Education  1890),  hbraries  (1900),  length  of  the  school  term  (1918),  and  spending  per  pupil  (Tuskegee  Institute  1917). 
Governor  Ross  responded  to  the  accusation  by  arguing  that  Texas  showed,  "No  distinction... on  the  basis  of  color  in  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fund,  such  distinction  being  forbidden  both  by  the  organic  and  statutory  law,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  none  has  been  made. . ."  (Ross  1 890).  He  claimed  that  Democratic  administrations  had  spent  far  more  on  the  black 
sdiods  than  had  been  received  in  revenues  from  black  taxpayers.  E)espite  the  Republican  lobbying  efforts  Ross'  version 
held  sway,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  W.  Noble  consented  to  release  the  Morrill  Act  fimds  to  Texas. 

These  bitterly  partisan  pohtical  battles  culminated  in  the  replacement  of  Principal  Anderson  with  a Democrat,  Edward 
L.  Blackshear.  Mote  pohtically  astute  than  his  predecessors,  Blackshear  played  on  \^dute  fears  of  racial  unrest  to  gain 
support  fcH*  the  sdiool.  He  wrote  that,  ’’there  is  probably  no  single  agency  in  the  state  doing  more  than  Prairie  View  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  to  bring  about  that  prefer  imderstanding  and  relationship  between  the  races"  (Prairie  View  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  1902). 

Typically,  white  leaders  favtxed  the  gradual  growth  of  a classical  university  at  Prairie  View.  The  Democrats,  at  their 
state  convention  in  August  1896,  claimed,  "The  Prairie  View  Normal  School  should  be  enlarged,  making  provision  for 
industrial  features  and  gradually  converting  it  into  a university  for  the  colored  people"  (Winkler  1916, 388).  The  Prairie 
View  directors  ccmcuired.  Ihey  declared  that,  "The  imiversity  for  higher  classical  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  Texas 
will  eventually  be  located  at  this  school. . ."  (Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  1 896).  President  M.H. 
Broyles  of  the  Colored  Teachers  State  Association  also  favored  this  gradual  process. 

Others,  however,  disagreed  with  the  strategy  of  locating  the  black  university  at  Prairie  View.  Some  cities  conq>lained 
that  making  Prairie  View  the  center  for  all  black  higher  educatiem,  wiiether  industrial,  normal,  agricultural,  or  classical, 
would  dilute  its  ability  to  do  any  of  those  things  well.  In  addition,  the  Republican  Party  made  a separate  university  a 
rallying  ay,  calling  in  its  platforms  of  1 884, 1 892, 1 894,  and  1 896  for  "extending  to  our  colored  youths  the  opportunities 
of  a university  education"  apart  from  Prairie  View  (Winkler,  427). 

Die  time  for  a separate  black  university  was  not  ripe  in  any  case.  A statement  made  by  A.  and  M.  Board  Chairman 
W.R.  Cavitt  in  1884  typified  the  attitude  of  white  educators.  He  echoed  Texas  A.  and  M.  President  Gathright's  1878 
assertion  that  blacks  were  uninterested  in  higher  education.  Cavitt  wrote,  "It  would  be  useless  to  equip  a first  class 
university,  with  all  appliances  for  instruction,  with  none  to  enter"  (Woolfolk,  96).  Principal  Blackshear  assessed  the 
resistance,  and  shelved  his  dream  of  a separate  university.  Instead,  he  turned  his  energies  to  gradually  building  Prairie 
View’s  curriculum.  In  1 896,  the  school  was  reorganized  into  academic  departments.  There  were  separate  departments  for 
Sdoice,  Math,  Pedag<^,  Histexy  and  English,  and  Music,  as  well  as  a Mechanical  Department,  Agricultural  Department, 
and  Girls'  Industrial  Department.  More  classical  elements  were  also  added  to  the  curriculum.  A Department  of  Latin 
offering  a two-year  sequence  was  created,  and  in  1901,  the  Legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  ". . . maintenance  of 
a four-year  college  course  of  classical  and  scientific  studies. . ."  at  Prairie  View  (Acts  1901).  A Department  of  Greek  was 
added,  and  the  first  A.B.  degrees  were  granted  in  1904.  Although  the  propements  of  agricultural  education  forced  teirq)orary 
setbacks  in  all  of  these  programs,  the  foundations  of  liberal  education  at  Prairie  View  had  been  laid. 

Politics  again  led  to  the  demise  of  a Prairie  View  principal.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1914,  Blackshear  had 
joined  other  black  leaders  in  supporting  Prohibitionist  Thomas  Ball  against  James  Ferguson.  Ferguson  won  and  exacted 
political  revoige.  In  supporting  an  rqrpropriation  for  Prairie  View,  Ferguson  told  members  of  the  A.  and  M.  Board,  "I  want 
to  serve  notice  on  you  ri^t  now  that  E.L.  Blackshear  at  the  head  of  the  institution  has  got  to  go"  (Woolfolk,  159). 
Blackshear  was  asked  to  resign  in  early  1915. 

Despite  nearly  40  years  of  meddling  by  politicians  and  curriculum  ideologues.  Prairie  View  survived  the  pressures 
exoted  by  agricultural  pqrulists,  industrialists,  and  others  all  seeking  to  remake  the  school  in  their  own  images.  Dedicated 
leados  shepherded  the  school  through  these  trials,  taking  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  teacher  education  curriculum. 
Their  political  skills,  along  with  Prairie  View's  central  role  in  black  education  helped  fend  off  the  worst  of  the  attacks  on 
its  identity.  But  Prairie  View  is  not  unique.  Institutions  of  teacher  education  have  been  buffeted  by  frequent  assaults  on 
their  curriculum  and  idoitity.  Investigating  their  stories  will  yield  clues  as  to  how  teacher  education  institutions  today  can 
better  manage  the  dynamic  tension  produced  by  the  interests  competing  for  their  souls. 
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Is  Outcome-Based  Education  Fair? 


XOKBt 


Erwin  Goldenstein 
L.  James  Walter 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

i n an  attenq>t  to  provide  some  insights  with  respect  to  a phenomenon  that  has  polarized  the  coimtry  in  the  past 
: ; ■ : decade,  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  papa"  to  examine  Outcome-Based  Education  (OBE)  objectively.  Surely  everyone 
' I”  ; expects  some  outcome  from  education.  Otherwise,  why  would  Americans  spend  so  much  money,  pubUcly  and 
I privately,  to  provide  schools  and  ancillary  educational  services?  Why  then  should  the  mere  mention  of  OBE  eUcit 
such  extreme  passion  on  the  part  of  both  its  opponents  and  proponents?  The  question  then  becomes:  what  kind  of 
outcomes  should  schools  attempt  to  produce,  and  who  should  determine  what  those  outcomes  should  be?  This  paper, 
however,  reports  the  results  of  an  examination  of  what  a selected  group  of  high  school  graduates  over  a period  of 
threedecades  regards  as  the  most  important  outcomes  of  their  high  school  experience.  It  is  the  authors'  behef  that  opinions 
of  graduates  regarding  outcomes  must  be  considered  in  the  debate  regarding  OBE. 

Bill  Spath^  and  Kit  Marshall,  as  reported  in  Educational  Leadership,  attribute  the  genesis  of  OBE  to  BenjaminBloom’s 
essay,  "Learning  from  Mastery."  Spady  and  Marshall  tout  fourprinciples  that  allegedly  distinguish  OBE  from  wdinary 
education.  They  are  (a)clarity  of  focus,  (b)expanded  opportunity,  (c)high  expectations,  and  (d)design  down  (planning 
cuniculiun  back  from  desired  student  outcomes).  Others,  however,  attribute  such  principles  to  educational  pioneers  like 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart. 

Amaican  philosophers  and  educators  have  largely  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  these  Europeans  to  bring  U.S. 
cd^icabon  to  fruition  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  the  late  20thcentury.  For  Ralph WaldoEmerson,  the  desired  outcome 
of  education  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  self-reliance  of  the  individual.  For  ThomasJefferson  and  HoraceMaim,  the  desired 
outcome  was  the  development  of  ethical  and  rational  citizens  enable  of  making  democracy  work.  JohnDewey  rejected  blind 
obedience  and  conformity  in  favor  of  originality,  initiative,  and  responsibility. 

FranklinBobbitt  was  one  of  the  first  American  educators  to  analyze  the  activities  of  adults  as  a defensible  basis  for 
curriculum  planning.  In  his  19 1 8 pubheation  The  Curriculum,  he  advocated  an  analysis  of  such  activities  as  a basis  for 
restating  them  in  terms  of  behavioral  objectives.  In  his  1924  How  to  Make  a Curriculum,  he  explained  in  detail  how  this 
was  to  be  done.  BenjaminBloom,  however,  is  the  researcher  and  theorist  given  special  aedit  by  Spady  for  the  work  that 
undCTgirds  OBE.  Bloom's  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives,  first  published  in  1956,  examined  educational  outcomes 
from  the  perspectives  of  cognitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor  domains.  Much  of  his  genius  1^  in  his  ability  to  state 
objectives  in  measurable  or  observable  terms  by  using  action  verbs  to  describe  the  behavior  or  outcome  to  be  sought  at 
various  levels  of  developmait  ot  sophistication  within  each  of  the  domains.  Bloom's  work  eventually  gave  way  to  a concept 
of  mastery  learning,  and  that,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Outcome-Based  Education. 

The  history  of  American  education  in  the  last  century  is  replete  with  pronouncements  by  a variety  of  groups  and 
individuals  as  to  what  the  content,  purposes,  and  outcomes  of  secondary  education  ought  to  be.  By  1 892  a debate  raged 
as  to  whether  the  American  high  school  should  provide  terminal  education  or  preparation  for  college.  The  National 
Education  Association  in  that  year  created  a Committee  of  Ten,  headed  by  PresidentCharlesW.EUot  of  Harvard,  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  issue.  Interestingly,  the  resulting  report  took  the  position  that  terminal  education  was  the  main 
function  of  the  high  school,  but  it  addressed  primarily  the  need  to  reform  college  preparatory  programs.  Uncertainty 
regarding  the  purpose  of  high  school  education  continued  largely  imabated.  In  1918  the  NEA's  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  developed  a sranewhat  ambiguous  statement  in  attempting  to  define  what  it  called 
the  sevencardinal  principles  of  secondary  education.  In  1944  the  Educational  PoUcies  Commission  attacked  the  problem 
of  defining  secondary  education  by  producing  a statonent  of  what  it  regarded  as  the  impCTative  needs  of  youth.  Respemding 
to  the  often  caustic  criticisms  of  such  writers  as  ArthurBestor  and  H5TnenRickover,  JamesB.Conant  pubhshed  in  1959  The 
American  High  School  Today,  a rather  persuasive  argument  for  a comprehensive  high  school  that  would  provide 
appropriate  options  for  both  terminal  education  of  a vocational  nature  and  rigorous  preparation  for  collegiate  studies. 

Conant  was  writing  in  an  atmosphere  of  acrimonious  criticism  that  had  become  highly  poUtically  charged.  The 
launching  of  the  SovietUnion's  Sputnik  in  1957  led  much  of  the  American  media  and  many  poUticians  to  search  for  an 
explanation  for  the  apparent  superiority  of  Russian  science.  Almost  immediately  secondary  schools  became  a scapegoat. 
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Suddenly  federal  support  of  education  became  much  less  distasteful  than  it  had  been  through  much  of  the  country's  history. 
As  a result.  Congress  passed  and  PresidentEisenhower  signed  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA).  National 
financial  support  for  education,  it  seemed,  could  be  tolerated  if  it  were  in  the  interest  of  fighting  the  Cold  War.  The  NDEA 
emphasized  such  areas  as  science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  vocational  guidance.  Almost  ovemi^t,  collegiate 
scholars  and  secondary  school  teachers  fonned  an  alliance  to  design  programs  aimed  at  improving  both  terminal  education 
and  college  preparation. 

Enqihasis  on  enhancing  academic  education  and  appropriate  vocational  guidance  continued  for  nearly  a decade.  By 
the  midl960s,  however,  new  pronouncements  critical  of  this  emphasis  began  to  emerge  fi-om  JohnHolt,  JonathanKozol, 
HobertKohl,  and  JamesHemdon.  These  "compassionate  critics"  and  other  opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  began  to  call 
rather  stridently  for  a curriculum  that  would  emphasize  human  values  and  adi-ess  the  pli^t  of  poor  and  minority  children 
in  the  nation's  inner  cities. 

By  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  advocates  of  rigorous  standards  for  grading,  promotion,  and  graduation  had 
rediscovHed  their  voices.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a new  controversy,  TerrenceBell,  PresidentReagan's  Secretary  of  Education, 
created  a comrmssion  to  examine  secondary  schools  and  to  make  recommendations  for  their  improvement.  The  resultant 
report,  A Nation  at  Risk,  featured  expressions  such  as  "a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  and  "unilateral  educational 
disarmament."  Their  recommmdations  featured  an  unambiguous  academic  program,  tourer  grading  standards,  enhanced 
college  admission  requirements,  upgraded  textbooks,  and  increased  use  of  educational  technology. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  educational  pronouncements  as  to  \^ilat  outcomes  should  be  expected  of  high  school 
gradu^,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  what  some  graduates  fi-om  several  time  periods  regard  as  the  most  important  outcome 
of  their  high  school  experience.  To  investigate  this  matter,  the  authors  conducted  a telephone  survey  of  587graduates  of 
16Nebraska  high  schools  for  the  years  1953,  1963, 1973,  and  1983.  The  years  selected  were  chosen  because  they  were 
regarded  as  reflecting  several  distinct  eras  and  the  educaticmal  demands  associated  with  those  eras.  Thus  the  1953  graduates 
were  considered  representative  of  the  proSputnik  era;  the  1963  graduates  of  the  Sputnik-Yietnam  Era;  the  1973  graduates 
of  the  V^atergate  Era;  and  the  1983  graduates  of  the  NewFederalism  Era.  Each  of  these  eras  was  regarded  jfrom  a point 
of  view  as  respcmding  to  the  demands  and  oiticisms  of  the  time  as  discussed  earUer.  The  sample  of  schools  was  deUberately 
chosen  to  include  a wide  geographic  representation  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a considerable  range  in  the  size  of  graduating 
classes.  The  authors  were  interested  in  rural  schools;  hence  high  schools  in  metropoUtan  areas  were  excluded  fi-om  the 
sanqjle.  Since  large  higji  schools  in  metropolitan  areas  are  in  a position  to  offer  larger,  more  diverse  curricula  smaller 
sdiools  in  rural  areas,  the  authors  beheved  that  rural  school  curricula  might  respond  more  noticeably  to  changes  demanded 
by  educational  critics.  This,  it  was  felt,  might  in  turn  effect  the  courses  actually  taken  by  the  graduates  and  influence  then- 
decisions  as  to  the  most  inqxjrtant  outcomes. 

School  officials  and  alumm  organizations  provided  the  researchers  with  Usts  of  graduating  seniors  for  the  years  in 
question.  From  these  lists  students  were  randomly  chosen  to  be  interviewed.  The  subjects  thus  chosen  were  asked  to 
idmtify  the  most  mqxjrtant  outcomes  oftheir  high  school  studies.  Not  surprisingly,  responses  varied  greatly.  They  ranged 
fi-om  developing  good  human  relations  to  escaping  fi^om  the  local  community,  fix)m  refining  athletic  skills  to  improving  their 
thinking  skills,  and  fi^om  having  fim  and  recreation  to  acquiring  a mature  outlook  on  life. 

It  may  be  very  disconcerting  to  educators  and  others  who  have  prescribed  desirable  outcomes  that  the  graduates 
mterviewed  regard  the  single  earning  of  their  diploma  as  a very  important  outcome  of  their  high  school  experience. 
Onehundrednine  (19%)  of  the  sample  of  587students  reported  this  as  their  single  most  important  outcome.  It  should  be 
pomted  out,  though,  that  the  students  were  given  no  predetermined  response  choices  in  the  telephone  interviews. 

The  19%  who  identified  the  diploma  as  being  the  most  important  outcome  did  so  expUcitly.  The  other  telephone 
responses  were  classified  in  several  different  ways.  First,  they  were  grouped  into  1 Icategories,  namely  diploma,  further 
education,  career  education,  human  relations,  philosophy/religion,  self-confidence,  general  education,  basic  skills, 
communication  skills,  math/science,  and  music/art.  Responses  that  did  not  readily  fit  any  of  these  classifications  were 
listed  as  miscellaneous.  A cOTsiderable  number  of  intaviewees  responded  with  a "don't  know"  or  ’’none"  answer.  To  gain 
an  impression  of  overall  trends,  we  fiirther  grouped  the  1 Icategories  of  outcomes  into  three  broad  areas:  affective 
development,  career  development,  and  general  education. 

Many  of  the  responding  students  may  have  seen  the  diploma  as  an  essential  factor  in  their  career  development.  Such 
responses  as  human  relations,  philosopliy/iehgion,  self-confidence,  and  discipline  were  placed  in  the  affective  development 
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category.  Basic  skills,  communication  skills,  math/science,  and  similar  responses  were  subsiuned  under  the  general 
education  classification.  Further  education  and  career  preparation  were  combined  under  the  career  development 
classification. 

A few  observations  seem  in  order.  Earning  a diploma  seemed  to  be  most  important  to  the  1973  graduates.  Hiunan 
relations  nearly  doubled  in  importance  fi'om  1953  to  1983.  General  education  did  double  in  importance  according  to  our 
subjects  during  that  time  fi'ame.  Math/science,  apparently  never  highly  regarded  by  graduates,  even  declined  during  the 
pmod  in  questicm,  despite  the  national  enq>hasis  that  characterized  the  posi-Sputnik  crisis.  The  1953  graduates  were  less 
clear  as  to  \>iiat  th^  considered  the  most  important  outcome  of  their  high  school  experience  than  were  their  successors  in 
the  next  three  decades.  This  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  time  lapse  between  graduation  and  the  date  of  the 
interview. 

Male  versus  female  conq}aris(»is  yield  some  intoesting  data.  On  a number  of  inqxxtant  outcomes  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  between  men  and  women  graduates.  Females  in  the  sample  placed  a much  higher  value  on  career 
preparation  than  did  the  males  by  a margin  of  14%  to  6%.  By  a margin  of  1 1%  to  8%  the  females  also  valued  general 
education  more  highly  than  the  males.  Gaining  self-confidence,  too,  seemed  more  important  to  female  subjects.  In  the 
categories  of  communication  skills  and  math/science,  however,  the  situation  was  reversed.  Less  than  1%  of  the  women 
chose  ccanmunication  skills  as  the  most  in^)ortant  outcome,  but  5%  of  the  men  did  so.  Similarly,  only  1%  of  the  feinales 
selected  math/science  as  the  most  important  outcome,  compared  to  4%  of  the  males.  Male  subjects  were  far  more  likely 
than  their  female  count^arts  to  dioose  a vari^  of  outcones  classified  under  the  miscellaneous  heading;  1 1 % of  the  males 
did  so,  but  only  2%  of  the  females  did.  Gender  was,  therefore,  a factor  in  determining  the  selection  of  the  importance  of 
high  school  educational  outcomes. 

Responses  as  to  the  most  important  outcome  of  their  high  school  experiences  also  depended,  to  some  degree,  on 
whether  subjects  had  graduated  fi'om  a public  or  a parochial  school.  These  comparisons  reveal  several  differences. 
Parochial  school  graduates  were  considerably  more  likely  than  public  school  graduates  to  select  affective  development  as 
the  most  important  outcome  of  their  high  school  studies.  Public  school  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to 
select  career  development  and  general  education.  The  most  notable  difference  was  found  with  respect  to  religion  and 
philosqjhy  of  life.  Fourteenpercent  of  the  parochial  school  graduates  indicated  this  to  be  the  most  important  outcome  of 
their  hig^  school  experience,  but  only  4%  of  the  public  school  graduates  did  so.  This  difference  was  somewhat  predictable 
in  -view  of  the  fact  that  religion  was  a required  coinse  in  the  parochial  schools.  This  requirement  may  also  help  to  account 
for  the  phenomencxi  that  fewer  parochial  than  public  school  graduates  gave  a don't  know/none  response.  Apparently,  the 
reason  for  attending  a parochial  sdux)!  is  onphasized  fix'  its  studmts.  Somev^iiat  surprising  is  the  fact  that  4%  of  the  public 
school  graduates  chose  communication  skills,  while  only  1%  of  the  parochial  graduates  did  so,  and  that  3%  of  the  public 
school  graduates  regarded  music/art  skills  and  appreciation  as  the  most  important  outcome  of  their  high  school  work, 
conq)ared  with  1%  of  the  parochial  school  respondents. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  data  for  each  decade,  can  we  detect  patterns  in  the  graduates'  statements  which  are  indicative  of 
the  impact  of  national  educational  movements?  For  example,  can  we  see  evidence  that  the  graduates  of  1963  valued 
mathematics  and  science  more  because  of  the  tremendous  reaction  to  Sputnilc!  No.  However,  we  did  see  some  evidence 
that  1963  graduates  valued  career  development  more  than  graduates  of  other  decades.  Could  that  result  be  attributed  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1957,  which  stressed  vocational  and  career  development?  Perhaps. 

A hi^er  pac^tage  of  graduates  fi'om  the  1983  sample  listed  affective  development  outcomes  than  did  graduates  of 
other  decades.  Can  that  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  "coHnpassionate  critics,"  as  they  urged  schools  to  emphasize  the 
attitudes  and  feelings  of  students?  We  could  not  discern  a definite  pattern  fi-om  our  data,  and  we  sense  a much  larger 
national  study  would  need  to  be  accomplished  to  demonstrate  changes  such  as  these. 

Educators,  political  leaders,  scholarly  organizations,  and  critics  all  have  a remarkable  capacity  for  overlooking  the 
obvious  fact  that  each  high  school  student  is  an  individual  with  his  or  her  own  peculiar  educational  outcomes  in  mind. 
Whether  curricula  can  or  should  be  devised  that  will  lead  all  studMits  to  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the  pursuit  of 
common  outcomes  prescribed  by  some  self-selected  segment  of  society  is  a question  that  has  both  practical  and  ethical 
implications.  Those  implications  suggest  the  need  for  a broad  based  public  discussion  and  further  research. 
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The  General  Education  Board's  Influence  on  Southern  Education  from  1905 
to  1925 



Louise  E.  Fleming 
Ashland  University 

;'.it'^j|"iii^:,.:juring  the  Progressive  Era  in  the  United  States,  a group  of  successful  clergymen,  businessmen,  and  educators 
' Riv;  were  selected  to  administer  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  foimdation,  the  General  Education  Board  (GEB).  Formed 
: ■ to  fund  Southern  educational  projects,  it  was  a branch  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  and 

partner  with  the  Southern  Education  Board.' 

These  foundations  confronted  the  many  problems  in  Southern  education,  including  illiteracy  and  pubhc  schools  that 
were  poorly  funded.  The  Conference  attempted  to  stimulate  Southern  pubhc  education  by  such  methods  as  increasing 
taxation,  lengthening  school  terms,  consohdating  smaller  schools  into  larger  ones,  educating  teachers,  estabhshing  high 
schools,  and  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  education.  The  latter  was  a dehberate  attempt  to  boost  the  economy  of 
the  South  (and  thus  increase  tax  revenue  for  schools).  One  way  to  assure  efficiency  in  production  was  to  educate  children 
to  take  on  industrial  and  agricultural  roles.  This  technique  was  efficiency  itself  in  business  efficiency  meant  specialization, 
and  in  education  efficiency  meant  education  for  particular  jobs. 

The  Genanl  Education  Board  set  about  to  hire  people  to  further  its  cause  and  to  see  what  it  could  do  about  Southern 
schools.  This  study  begins  by  looking  at  the  direction  of  GEB  activity;  it  explores  some  of  its  members'  pubhcations  and 
its  behefs  about  etbcation;  it  continues  by  discussing  specific  programs  that  the  GEB  fimded;  finally  it  discusses  the  effects 
of  the  GEB  programs.  All  areas  featured  a network  of  ejq)erts,  who  could  be  trusted  to  see  that  the  piuposes  of  the  Board 
were  carried  out  Ncme  of  the  evidence  indicates  a formal  plan  to  ”keq)  people  in  their  places,"  but  rather  it  indicates  experts 
trying  to  improve  Southern  education. 

In  a 1914  confidential  report  to  the  Board,  Wallace  Buttrick,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  GEB,  Abraham  Flexner, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Jerome  Greene,  member,  summarized  ciurent  programs  and  recommended  new  directions.  They 
described  their  current  programs  as  extensive  and  intensive.  Extensive  programs  included  Professors  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Rural  Sdiool  Supervisors,  whose  purpose  was  to  begin  educational  programs.  Intensive  programs  included 
experiments  in  the  ideal  rural  school,  in  order  to  make  education  more  responsive  to  needs.^ 

They  also  recommended  state  surveys.  For  these  the  GEB  would  send  a group  of  experts  to  study  education  within 
a state  and  make  ^rpropriate  reconunendations.  They  then  plarmed  for  the  states  to  emulate  one  another.  TheGEBwould 
partially  fund  the  fest  state,  but  other  states  would  be  expected  to  pay  their  own  costs.  The  committee  also  advised  setting 
up  mo^l  county  districts  to  pubhcize  the  ideal  rural  school  and  to  encourage  other  coimties  to  follow  their  example.  The 
committee  also  called  for  publishing  monographs  on  educational  topics  and  contributing  to  certain  teacher  education 
institutions.^ 

One  way  in  which  the  General  education  Board  saw  their  ideas  implemented  was  sponsoring  conferences.  They 
distributed  their  recommendations  prior  to  the  conferences,  and  then  the  agents  who  attended  the  conferences  wrote 
confermt^Pi  rqxjTts  which  parroted  the  GEB’s  recommendations.  Many  recommendations  centered  on  promoting  industrial 
and  agricultural  education  and  making  curriculum  more  appropriate  for  the  children  with  whom  they  worked.  Some 
recommaidations  were  as  follows;  making  sure  that  each  principal  was  trained  in  agriculture  and  that  each  school  had  at 
least  one  teacher  trained  in  domestic  scioice;  sinqjlifying  the  curriculum  by  eliminating  minor  facts  and  secondary  matters; 
and  supplying  more  active  libraries,  laboratories,  domestic  science  and  farm  mechanics,  school  gardens,  demonstration 
plots,  home  building,  farm  life,  and  rural  economy.  Programs  already  in  existence  such  as  farm  mechanics,  cooking  and 
sewing,  woodworking,  practical  agriculture,  and  industrial  work  were  praised,  while  questions  such  as  "What  Forms  of 
Industrial  Work  Can  Be  Profitably  Introduced  into  Country  Schools?"  were  discussed.'* 

Not  only  did  the  GEB  predetomine  topics  and  cmference  results,  but  the  members  attempted  to  insure  that  only  their 
people  would  attend  their  conferences.  In  one  situation,  rural  school  supervisors  plarmed  to  attend  the  aimual  meeting  of 
the  Oxifoence  for  Education  in  the  South.  Upon  learning  of  their  decision  to  attend  this  conference,  the  GEB  gave  them 
permission  to  attend  but  informed  them  that  the  GEB  would  not  provide  the  funds  to  do  so.  One  rural  school  stated  that 
the  GEB  officCTS  wae  not  inclined  to  favor  outside  participation  in  the  plarmed  meeting.  As  a result,  the  rural  school  agents 
did  not  attend  the  conference.^ 
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Several  GEB  participated  in  \^^at  the  GEB  called  occasional  papers.  Occasional  papers  were  published  and 

distributed  in  large  numbers.  Abraham  Flexner  often  sent  these  out  to  selected  GEB  and  non*GEB  members  for  critique. 
Occasional  Paper  Number  One  was  The  Country  School  of  Tomorrow,  by  Frederick  Gates,  president  of  the  board  from 
1907  to  19 1 7.  Gates  blasted  educational  traditions;  he  beUeved  schools  should  not  teach  students  to  be  philosophers,  men 
of  science,  lawyss,  doctors,  or  politicians  but  should  meet  the  lowly  needs  of  rural  life.  To  this  end,  he  supported  teaching 
evoy  industry  in  the  district,  such  as  would  be  fcHmd  in  kitchai,  bam,  dairy,  and  shop.  According  to  Gates,  students  should 
learn  health,  how  to  make  clothing,  how  to  cook,  and  what  and  how  to  eat,  and  they  should  learn  in  model  kitchens  and 
model  hones.  Further,  he  addressed  the  importance  of  scientific  farming  He  envisioned  a community  of  young  workers 
producing  in  agriculture,  sewing,  the  kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and  the  lawn.  He  scoffed  at  the  three  R's,  suggesting 
that  they  be  taught  only  within  the  realm  of  the  child's  experience. 

Charles  Eliot,  former  president  of  Harvard  and  member  of  the  GEB  upon  his  retirement,  responded  to  Gates'  paper. 
Agreeing  with  Gates'  position,  he  told  about  a surgeon  who  had  praised  the  value  of  classical  languages  for  their  abihty  to 
train  the  mind.  Ehot  wrote  that  the  GEB's  charge  was  to  overcome  this  blind  acceptance  of  tradition  and  instead  produce 
men  educated  in  modem  ways.  Flexner's  return  letter  agreed  with  Eliot. 

Charles  Ehot  wrote  Occasional  P^ier  Number  Tivo,  Changes  Needed  in  Secondary  Education,  in  which  he  supported 
the  need  for  practical  courses,  concrete  experiences,  and  eliminaticHi  of  memory  work.  In  another  context  he  complained 
about  the  memory  studies.  Instead  he  wished  to  see  manual  and  observation  skills  developed.  The  GEB  issued  a press 
release  approving  Eliot's  paper,  reiterating  that  the  best  knowledge  came  from  observation  of  the  senses.  They 
recommoided  for  poor  diildrrai  more  hand,  ear,  and  eye  work,  such  as  drawing,  carpentry,  music,  sewing,  cooking,  and  the 
sciences  of  observation  (chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  geology).  For  country  schools  they  added  agriculture  and  work 
in  a school  garden.^ 

Occasirmal  Paper  Number  Three,  A Modem  School  by  Abraham  Flexner,  also  dealt  with  subject  matter  in  schools. 
He  supported  the  need  for  the  rudin^ts  of  education  but  not  for  courses  wfrose  purpose  it  is  to  train  the  mind.  Rather,  he 
maintained  that  a "man  educated  in  the  modem  sense . . . will  be  contentedly  ignorant  of  things  for  learning  which  no  better 
reason  than  tradition  can  be  assigned."  He  preferred  studies  that  served  real  purposes,  which  he  divided  into  four  fields: 
sciaice,  industry  (including  manual  skills  and  industrial  work),  aesthetics,  and  civics.  Although  he  recommended  algebra 
and  geometry  for  those  wiio  would  later  attend  college,  for  those  who  would  not  need  it,  he  recommended  industry. 

In  addition  to  Occasional  Pepers,  Flexner  wrote  some  articles  that  qipeared  in  a popular  magazine.  In  one  article  he 
stated  that  mental  discipline  did  not  carry  over  to  other  subjects,  except  in  particular  categories.  Virgil  is  just  as  vahd  as 
learning  to  bake  a pumpkin  pie,  he  declared:  either  task  should  only  be  performed  for  enjoyment  or  for  a purpose. 
According  to  the  article,  if  a student  were  not  planning  to  attend  college,  he  or  she  should  not  study  Latin.  He  fiirther 
maintained  that  only  students  who  would  need  a command  of  formal  grammar  and  arithmetic  in  their  fiiture  jobs  should 
study  those  subjects.  Another  article  expressed  his  opinion  that  schools  should  replace  Latin,  math,  ancient  history,  and 
bookish  science  and  offer,  instead,  vocational  and  puiposefiil  subjects.^ 

These  pubUcations  exemplify  members’  belief  in  efficiency.  These  members  supported  a simplified  curriculum  for 
rural  or  poOT  diildren,  children  not  bound  for  college  (or  the  professions).  And  what  did  they  propose  to  do  instead?  Not 
to  cram  their  minds  with  facts;  not  to  challenge  their  thinking  skills;  but  to  prepare  them  for  the  life  they  would  ultimately 
fece.  In  the  minds  of  the  Board,  one  could  not  become  too  efficient.  They  were  the  experts,  and  their  decisions  were  far 
supoior  to  those  of  school  persormel,  parents,  or  students.  Even  the  critics  who  responded  to  the  occasional  papers  were 
disregarded  unless  they  agreed  with  the  Board's  position. 

The  GEB  sponsored  three  major  programs.  These  were  professors  of  secondary  education,  rural  school  supervisors, 
and  surveys.  The  foitner  began  in  1905  and  involved  aiploying  and  paying  travel  eiqienses  for  an  education  professor  from 
a state  university  to  act  as  a field  representative  for  the  GEB.  The  professor’s  primary  job  was  to  establish  high  schools, 
including  organizmg  the  task,  gaining  public  support,  advising  locd  leadership,  and  earning  accreditation.  In  most  cases 
establishing  a hi^  sdtool  meant  adding  two  or  three  rooms,  two  or  three  grades,  and  two  or  three  teachers  to  an  elementary 
school.® 

The  first  professor  selected  was  from  Virginia.  Eventually  professors  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentud^,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  were  added.  GEB  members  judged  this 
program  so  successfiil  that  it  was  no  longer  needed,  and  they  discontinued  it  in  1925.  The  board  assured  the  professors 
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that  it  would  not  dictate  to  thmi  The  professcMis  then  wrote  detailed  reports  to  the  board,  describing  conditions  which  they 
found  and  hardships  which  they  faced.^ 

The  rqxxts  by  the  professes  indicated  that  most  existing  sdiools  oSoed  highly  academic  programs,  with  such  courses 
as  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  school  gardai  wok,  and  bookkeeping,  offered  as  electives.  The  professors 
praised  these  academic  but  diverse  programs  that  they  had  found.  However,  as  time  progressed,  the  professors  began  to 
express  urgency  for  vocational  education,  particularly  agricultural  and  domestic. 

The  Genoa!  Education  Board  recOTds  at  the  Rockefello  Archive  Goiter  omtain  the  reports  of  a Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Joseph  S.  Stewart  of  Georgia,  whidi  exemplify  this  change.  He  recommended  a highly  academic  program  in  his 
reports  imtil  1906.  Following  a visit  to  a private  industrial  school,  he  changed  his  views.  In  a later  report  in  the  same 
archives,  he  told  of  the  woik  he  had  obsoved  in  the  h<xne,  daily,  garden,  bams,  and  woodworking  shop.  He  then  supported 
legislation  to  raise  taxes  to  support  sdiools  and  to  build  an  agricultural  high  school  for  every  congressional  district.  Stewart 
had  been  asked  to  help  plan  the  curriculum  for  these  schools;  English,  math,  history,  science  plus  agriculture,  shop  work, 
laboratOTies,  and  farm  plots.  Buttrick  advised  him  to  oversee  these  schools,  to  get  the  best  men  to  run  them,  and  to  write 
him  monthly  reports. 

Other  examples  from  the  ardiives  show  that  anoth^  professor  of  secondary  education,  Charles  G.  Maphis  of  Virginia, 
wrote  to  a supointaidoit  in  19 12,  accusing  him  of  ov^ly  ^nphasizing  academics  and  thus  causing  students  to  lose  interest 
in  school  and  to  drop  out.  He  then  recommended  parallel  courses  of  study,  equally  emphasized;  classical,  business, 
agricultural,  domestic  arts,  and  so  forth.  He  stated,  "Your  schedule  administers  practically  the  same  diet  to  all  alike,  though 
their  tasks  nu^  be  different  and  their  needs  may  vary."  He  urged  the  supointendent  to  require  less  homework,  to  strengthen 
the  commercial  courses,  and  to  add  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  homemaking. 

As  Gates,  Flexner,  and  Eliot  had  rejected  the  idea  that  certain  subjects  were  more  worthwhile  than  others  and  wanted 
the  curriculum  to  reflect  what  was  needed  for  future  occupations,  these  professors  continued  to  promote  the  idea  of 
efficiency.  The  Rockefeller  Archives  Center  has  examples  in  reports  from  L.  L.  Friend  of  West  Virginia  written  in  1912. 
He  complained  that  agriculture  was  not  offered  in  his  state  as  widely  as  it  should  be.  Although  few  schools  in'his  state 
offoed  dcxnestic  sdoice  and  manual  training,  he  stated  that  where  they  were  offered,  instruction  was  in  closer  contact  with 
life.  He  also  recommended  practical  apphcation  of  chemistry,  hygiene,  geometry,  and  drawing.  Furthermore,  he  reported 
that  several  hig^  sdiools  were  offoing  ccnmnodal  courses  and  practical  English.  Other  professors  reported  similar  results 
in  vocaticmal  expansim.  Some  oversaw  the  building  of  agricultural  hig^  sdiools  or  the  addition  of  industrial  and  household 
arts  in  more  schools.  They  referred  to  any  vocational  additions  as  progress. 

The  GEB  also  promoted  the  efficiency  of  high  schools.  For  example,  Buttrick  urged  Stewart  to  oversee  the  new  and 
mudi  more  efficient  agricultural  hi^  schools.  Maphis  clearly  maintained  an  air  of  superiority  in  remonstrating  with  his 
superintendent  and  recommending  a more  efficient  curriculum.  Friend  and  others  were  instrumental  in  seeing  that  high 
sdiools  became  more  efficient,  adding  agriculture  for  future  farmers,  industry  for  future  workers,  and  household  arts  for 
future  wives  and  mothers. 

A similar  program,  specifically  fw  rural  schools,  took  the  place  of  the  Peabody  Fund  when  it  dissolved  in  1914.  This 
[Hogram  was  called  Rural  Sdiool  Supervisors.  The  agents  were  enqiloyed  by  the  State  Superintendent's  office,  and  the  GEB 
paid  their  salaries.  Their  purpose  was  to  assist  in  consohdating  small  schools,  facihtating  local  taxation,  appointing  loced 
superintendents,  improving  facihties,  and  encouraging  domestic  sdence,  student  agricultural  clubs,  and  demonstration 
weak.  Eventually  twelve  states  partidpated  in  this  program,  and  although  most  of  them  were  Southern  states,  a few  hi^y 
rural  states  from  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  also  participated. 

Many  of  the  rural  sdiool  supavisOTS  expressed  the  behef  that  it  was  the  duty  of  pubhc  educators  to  assure  the  future 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  For  example,  in  the  records  of  the  Genaal  Education  Board  are  reports  of  school 
administrators  offidating  at  fairs  whae  children's  agricultural  and  dcnnestic  products  wae  displayed.  The  reports  contain 
descriptions  of  county  fairs  that  had  competitions  in  physics,  writing,  maps,  drawing,  spelling,  music,  culinary  arts, 
needle  work,  manual  training,  farm  and  garden  work,  and  club  work.  From  these  records,  it  seems  that,  at  one  time  or 
anotha,  all  the  supavisors  iqxxted  progress  in  oqiansicsi  of  agriculture,  gardening,  home  economics  and  domestic  science, 
and  manual  training. 

Otha  progress  involved  a gift  of  $7,000  for  a domestic  science  department  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  rural 
sdiool  supavisa  fran  South  Carolina  lata  wrote  Fredaick  Gates  of  the  GEB,  complimenting  him  on  his  Occasional  Paper 
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on  rural  sdiook.  He  cited  some  examples  of  domestic  science  and  agriculture  in  schools  of  South  Carolina,  including  one 
school  in  which  the  teachers  taught  on  farms  and  in  homes  of  the  community.  Furthermore,  to  dispense  with  "boring" 
cumcula,  this  supervisor  estabUshed  a school  in  an  old  farmhouse,  with  a workshop  for  boys  and  a kitchen  for  girls.  He 
did  not  teach  academics  but  had  the  studoits  grow  vegetables  and  make  wooden  articles.  Students  learned  from  measuring 
gardens,  dividing  profits,  and  reading  recqies  and  books  about  birds.’®  GEB  responded  to  him  by  asking  him  to  participate 
m studying  "interesting  and  significant  experiments"  in  rural  education."  These  rural  school  supervisors  also  acted  as 
experts  on  education.  Although  they  made  great  strides  in  education,  by  educating  students  for  rural  life  only,  they  also 
limited  their  future  choices. 

A third  program  that  the  GEB  sponsored  was  school  surveys.  Although  they  began  at  a state  level  in  order  to 
encourage  OTiulaticHi  of  good  practices,  they  also  spread  to  other  locations.  The  first  one  took  place  in  Maryland  in  1915, 
at  the  state’s  request.  Three-fourths  of  the  cost  was  met  by  the  GEB.  "Shake-up  Expected"  read  the  headline  that  preceded 
the  final  report.  The  report  reorganized  the  state  system  of  education  and  was  subsequently  used  as  a teacher  training 
textbook.  Following  the  pubUcation  of  the  rqjort,  the  recommendations,  including  vocational  education  for  industrial  areas 
of  die  state  and  agriculture  for  rural  areas  of  the  state,  were  enacted  by  the  Maryland  legislature.  In  1918  the  Delaware 
legistoe  invited  the  GEB  to  survey  Delaware  pubhc  schools  and  to  revise  state  education  laws.  The  recommendations, 
mcluding  increased  funding  for  education,  were  accepted  into  law  in  1919.  North  Carolina  followed.  However,  the  GEB 
found  pubhc  resistance  to  its  recommendations  because  they  were  associated  with  the  GEB.  Finally,  although  three  othw 
states  had  requested  them,  die  GEB  withdrew  frc«n  conducting  surveys;  instead  it  assisted  state  legislatures  in  doing  them. 
By  removing  its  support,  it  hoped  to  influence  more  greatly  educational  pohcy-making.’^ 

The  GEB  also  surv^'ed  the  famous  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana.  Gary  schools  had  been  founded  as  an  attempt  to  redefine 
education,  including  in  the  schools'  role  social  services,  recreation,  adult  education,  and  manual  training.  These  schools 
traditionally  prepared  children  to  work  in  the  mills  of  Gary.  BeUeving  that  children  had  different  abihties,  interests,  and 
employment  opportunities  that  must  be  recognized,  they  also  offered  vocational  courses.  Boys  regularly  took  cour^  in 
shop  wOTk,  carpentry,  electneal  work,  plumbing,  and  painting,  while  girls  participated  in  domestic  science,  restaurant  work, 
and  secretarial  skills."  The  survey  was  conducted  in  1916,  and  reports  came  out  in  1918.  The  GEB  did  not  find  that  the 
program  was  deficient.  Several  clippings  in  the  General  Education  Board  reccH'ds  indicate  that  the  administrators  did  not 
perform  adequately.  However,  the  evaluators  praised  the  genuine  life  activities. 

Another  survey  in  19 19  took  place  in  Tarrytown,  North  Tanytown,  and  adjoining  districts  in  New  York.  The  GEB 
found  that  Tanytown  Hi^  Sdiool  met  college  entrance  requirements  but  did  not  "neglect  the  needs  of  students  who  desire 
to  pursue  the  commercial  course  or  to  work  in  the  area  of  industrial  and  household  arts."  It  commended  North  Tarrytown 
Junior  High  for  adding  a vocational  course,  manual  training,  and  cooking,  as  well  as  for  making  regular  courses  more 
practical.  It  recommended  that  both  the  jumor  high  and  the  high  school  broaden  opportunities  in  commercial  work, 
household  arts,  and  in  industrial  arts." 

An  inheritance  of  $1,650,000,  left  for  educating  the  poor  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  prompted  a request  to  the  GEB  for 
a survey.  A news  chpping  of  1920,  pubUshed  by  the  Winchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  explained  the  outcome  of  the 
GEB's  study.  They  planned  an  athletic  stadium,  auditorium,  art-history  musexun,  dispensary  and  center  of  hygiene 
mstmetion,  swimmmg  pool,  gymnasium  and  shower  baths,  domestic  science  and  home  economics  laboratories,  cafeteria 
lunch  faculties,  an  open  air  classroom  for  anemic  or  convalescent  chUdren,  vocational  and  pre-vocational  shops  for 
agriculture  and  industry,  a hbrary-study  room,  and  an  agricultural  labOTatory  and  experimental  orchard." 

A GEB  survey  in  Indiana,  1921-1922,  reoMnmencted  agriculture  for  all  boys  and  home  economics  for  all  girls,  as  part 
of  their  regular  educatiai  program  In  fact,  a newspaper  report  stated  that  the  study  favored  vocational  education  "beyond 
all  other  forms  of  education."  The  GEB  then  attempted  to  convince  the  pubhc  of  the  efficiency  of  county  administration 
by  setting  up  a model  county  demonstration  in  Indiana." 

Certainly  the  surv^s  demonstrate  how  powerful  the  GEB  had  grown  and  how  well-respected  the  experts  were.  That 
ftiey  were  requested  to  perform  the  surveys  and  that  their  recommendations  were  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  would 
indicate  pubhc  adulaticai  of  the  expert.  In  these  cases,  as  in  many  others  during  the  Progressive  Era,  the  idea  of  efiBciency 
held  sway,  and  school  districts,  counties,  and  states  began  rearranging  their  structure  in  order  to  address  efficiency  more 
adequately. 
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After  examining  the  experts'  methods,  beliefs,  and  programs,  the  final  topic  that  must  be  considered  is  the  effect  of 
the  experts'  actions  upon  school  children.  How  effici^t  did  the  students  and  their  parents  want  school  to  be?  State  high 
school  inspector,  B.L.  Parkinson,  reported  in  1920-21  that  33%  of  South  Carolina's  white  secondary  pupils  were  in 
vocational  courses.  These  courses  took  up  1 1 .2%  of  the  total  teaching  time  in  the  state.  Converse^,  67%  of  the  white 
stu(toits  were  in  such  academics  as  modon  languages,  math,  natural  sci^ce,  history,  Latin,  and  English.  This  took  up  88% 
of  the  teaching  time.” 

By  the  1916-1917  school  year  only  commercial  coinses  had  a sizable  enrollment  increase.’*  Academics  still  held  the 
largest  enrollments.  It  would  seem  that  parents  and  students  regarded  academics  as  a better  route  to  future  advancement 
th^  narrow  job  preparaticxi.  Viewed  from  the  enrollment  statistics  alone,  the  experts'  success  in  promoting  efficiency  was 
marginal. 

Anotha  cmicem  to  this  study  is  why  the  GEB  spent  miUions  of  dollars  to  frmd  these  vocational  programs.  Abraham 
FlexnCT  wrote  that  foundations  did  not  act  from  self-interest.”  It  is  important  to  keep  the  GEB's  activities  during  1905  to 
1925  in  the  ctmtext  of  the  Progressive  Era.  Changes  were  occurring  on  many  fronts.  Efficiency  was  being  sought  in  many 
ar^as,  one  being  education. 

Experts  often  believed  in  a special  calling  to  shape  a better  society.  Such  is  the  case  with  GEB  actions  in  Southern 
sdiools.  Allan  Nevins,  well-known  biogr^her  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  stated  that  Rockefeller  built  an  "efficient  industrial 
otqrire  for  vdiat  seemed  to  him  the  good  ncA  only  of  its  heads  but  of  the  general  pubhc."  Rockefeller  and  the  first  president 
of  the  GEB,  Frederick  Gates,  beUeved  that  wealth  was  a God-given  trust  that  should  be  stewarded  by  helping  others.^® 

It  is  frue  that  the  GEB  put  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  efficiency  of  vocational  education.  It  is  also  true  that  such 
an  education  may  have  limited  children  in  seeking  later  options.  Howev^,  one  can  also  credit  the  Board  for  increasing 
numbers  of  sdiools,  better  funding  and  facihties,  bus  service,  and  teacher  education,  to  name  a few  accompUshmCTts.  The 
experts  took  charge  and  did  vsfrat  they  thought  would  best  equip  their  chentele  for  their  hves. 
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A Black  High  School  Student’s  Experience  of  Desegregation  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Anna  Victoria  Wilson 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

On  Sq>tember  4, 1%3,  a 15  year  old  student  walked  up  the  steps  of  Ramsay  High  School  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
accompaniol  by  several  attorn^  for  the  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  and  Federal  Marshals.  Richard  Walker  became  the  first 
Black  student  to  desegregate  Ramsay  High  School.  State  Troopers  pohced  the  building  for  the  next  two  years.  However, 
th^  supported  the  white  protesters.  Fedo'al  Marshals  escorted  Walker  to  and  from  Ramsay  High  School  while  he  remained 
a student  there.' 

In  1963,  major  structural  changes  were  occurring  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  as  responses  to  the  values  of  both  the 
Blade  society  and  &e  white  society.  Richard  Walker’s  schooling  experiences  help  define  the  nature  of  the  times  through 
which  he  lived.  Of  equal  importance  to  an  account  of  his  story  are  the  perspectives  of  other  participants  in  the 
desegregation  of  Ramsay  High  School. 

This  st(xy  focuses  on  erdinaty  people  in  their  local  setting  who  lived  through  some  extraordinary  events.  Differences 
in  viewpoints  about  the  particular  events  continue  to  exist.  Those  multiple  viewpoints  offer  both  focus  and  dimensionality 
to  this  historical  narrative. 

In  addition  to  Richard  Walker,  other  participants  in  the  desegregation  narrative  of  Ramsay  High  School  includes 
Odessa  Woolfolk,  Crmnie  Pegues,  and  Tina  Childs.  Ms.  Woolfolk,  a Black  woman,  was  bom  and  reared  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  currently  serves  as  president  of  the  Birmingham  Civil  Rights  Institute.  During  1962-63,  she  taught  U.  S. 
Government  at  Ullman  High  School  and  knew  Richard  Walker  prior  to  his  attendance  and  enrollment  at  Ramsay  High 
School.^  Mrs.  Childs , a white  woman  and  now  retired,  was  a counselor  and  Assistant  Principal  at  Ramsay  High  School 
during  its  desegregaticHi  years.^  Mrs.  Pegues,  a Black  woman,  taught  English  at  Ullman  Hig^  School,  a Birmin^am  high 
sdiool  fix  Blacks  students.  Richard  Walker  was  a student  in  her  classes  at  Ullman  before  he  decided  to  enroll  at  Ramsay. 
Afia  Walker’s  graduation,  she  was  cme  of  the  first  Black  teachers  to  be  transferred  to  Ramsay  High  School.'*  Each  recalls 
the  events  of  1963  diffaently  fixnn  eadi  otha*  and  frexn  Richard  Walko*.  This  diversity  enhances  the  thickness  of  Richard’s 
remembrance  of  the  particulars  of  the  smnmer  and  fall  (1963)  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.® 

During  the  1960s,  Birmingham’s  Blacks  experienced  a rigidly  segregated  society  based  on  race,  black  and  white. 
Although  most  of  the  city’s  Black  citizens  were  poor,  a minority  constituted  a small  middle-class  community,  and  a solid 
woddng-class  community  existed.  Blade  families  attenq>ted  to  protect  their  children  from  thinking  of  themselves  as  being 
victimized.  The  adults  talked  among  themselves  about  the  evils  of  segregation,  but  seldom  with  their  children.  Black 
children  were  aware,  through  the  NAACP  youth  groups,  church  groups  and  other  organizations,  that  Birmingham’s 
segregated  sodety  tqjplied  an  imfair  and,  evai,  un-American  set  of  restrictions  to  their  lives.  In  other  communities.  Blacks 
knew,  they  could  shop  and  try  on  clothes,  use  public  water  foimtains,  ride  buses,  and  have  access  to  various  parts  of  those 
communities  They  could  no  do  such  things  in  Birmingham. 

When  Ridiard  Walks'  was  eight  years  old,  he  recognized  sq)arate  black  and  white  societies.  As  his  grandmoths  took 
him  shopping,  she  told  him  about  things  he  could  do  and  places  to  which  he  could  not  go.  Walks  remembsed  his 
e?q)eriences, 

I could  read  and  I would  see  the  wats  fountains  labeled  w/21'te  and  colored.  I would  intentionally  go  ovs 
and  drink  out  of  the  white  fountain.  My  grandmoths  would  get  really  upsS  and  tell  me  the  pohee  would 
arrest  me  if  I continued  to  do  that. 

As  a young  child.  Walks  was  well  awse  of  the  diffsences  between  whites  and  blacks.  Very  esly,  he  began  to  test  the 
system. 

The  pohee  would  threaten  me  all  the  time  ‘Boy,  if  you  drink  out  of  that  fountain  again  I’m  going  to  arrest 
you.’  But  they  nevs  arrested  me. 

A reciuring  theme  of  Walks’s  reflection  about  growing  up  in  Birmingham  referred  to  his  fiiends’  being  beaten  or  shot. 
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He  did  not  want  those  events  to  happen  to  him.  Early  in  his  childhood.  Walker  decided  to  fight  segregation  in  ways  that 
were  available  to  him. 

Maybe  some  of  the  things  I did  woen’t  the  smartest  things  to  do,  but  I had  some  bravado  attached  to  being 
young.  I knew  one-on-one,  these  people  were  basically  cowards.  They  did  not  want  to  face  you.  Butin 
a group,  whai  they  had  the  upper  hand  and  they  had  a gun  pointed  at  you,  they  were  brave.  Anyone  can 
be  a big  man  then.  I tried  to  st^  out  of  situations  where  they  [the  pohce  or  other  wiiites]  could  accuse  me 
of  stealing  or  robbery  - 1 didn’t  want  to  be  in  that  situation.  For  example,  one  night  I was  stopped  and  this 
guy  had  a business  card  which  he  pretended  to  drop.  I think  he  wanted  me  to  run  but  I just  stood  there 
because  I knew  he  would  shoot  me  in  the  back.  There  was  no  sense  in  testing  that  type  of  situation. 

Later,  as  a teaiager,  vsiien  he  attoided  Ramsay  Hi^  Sdiool,  Walfca-  ranembered  walking  home  with  a fiiend  when  a pohce 
officer  stopped  them. 

The  officer  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  doing.  He  wanted  to  know  where  I went  to  school  and  when 
he  found  out  I went  to  Rams^,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I had  ever  been  in  jail  and  I said  ‘no.  ’ He  said  ‘This 
is  the  ni^t  to  bust  your  chOTy--don’t  you  think  we  should?’  and  I said  ‘no.  ’ I was  in  the  back  seat  of  his 
car.  He  drove  to  this  daik  place  [like  an  alley]  continuing  to  threaten  me.  He  wanted  me  to  say  ‘no,  sir,’ 
and  I wouldn’t  do  it.  The  pohce  in  Birmingham  did  that  ah  the  time.  I grew  up  knowing  this  type  of 
behavior  would  happen. 

During  the  FaU  term  [October,  1962]  of  Richard  Walker’s  sophomore  year  at  Ullman  High  School,  U.  S.  District 
Chief  Judge  Seyboum  H.  Lynne  heard  final  arguments  about  ending  segregation  in  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Judge  Lynne  originally  had  been  sdieduled  to  hear  a two-year-old  segregation  suit  filed  by  James  Armstrong,  Sr.,  on  behalf 
of  his  children  Floyd,  Dwight,  Denise  and  James  Armstrong,  Jr,  by  Fred  Shuttlesworth  on  behalf  of  Ruby  Fredricka 
Shuttlesworth  and  F.  L.  Shuttlesworth,  Jr,  and  by  Vann  English  for  his  daughter  Carolyn.  Fom  months  earher,  on  June 
17, 1962,  a second  lawsuit  was  filed  by  T.  M.  Nelson  on  behalf  of  his  two  children.  Both  lawsuits,  filed  as  class  actions 
on  behalf  of  all  Negroes,  demanded  desegregation  of  Birmingham  schools  and  cessation  of  assigning  teachers  and  other 
posonnel  to  sdiools  <m  the  basis  of  race.  ’’Arguments  to  Start  on  School  Mix  Here,"  Birmingham  Post-Herald  3 October 
1963.® 

For  Blacks  in  Bmningham,  1963  was  the  culmination  of  their  struggle  which  began,  for  many,  in  the  1950s.  The 
state  of  Alabama  outlawed  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  Colored  People  (NAACP)  in  1956.  To  pick  up 
the  work  of  the  NAACP,  the  Reverend  Fred  Shuttlesworth  formed  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC). 
This  groiq)  invited  Martin  Lutho-  King,  Jr,  to  come  to  Birmingham  to  focus  on  desegregation  of  the  schools.  Dr.  King 
brou^t  a staff,  visibihty,  and  was  a hero  with  a mission  so  the  national  news  started  targeting  what  was  going  on  in 
Birmingham.  He  offered  credibihty  to  the  desegregation  movement  in  Birmingham. 

Soon  after  King’s  amval  in  Binnin^am,  Judge  Lynne  refused  to  order  the  Birmingham  School  Board  to  desegregate 
the  all-white  sdiools.  He  found  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  exhausted  the  administrative  remedy  provided  by  the  Alabama 
Placement  Law.  The  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  recognized  that  Negro  schools  received  less  money,  less  support,  less  of 
everythmg  during  that  period  of  time.  Additionally,  white  students  were  given  a wider  array  of  courses  fi'om  which  to 
choose,  and  had  better  equipped  laboratcmes  than  did  Negro  students.  In  response  to  the  1954  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Education  constructed  three  additional  Black  high  schools,  but  none  of  these  schools 
were  equal  to  those  attended  by  whites. 

The  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  organized  marches  to  focus  the  attention  of  Birmingham,  as  well  as  the  nation  and  the 
worid,  on  the  evils  of  segregation  in  Bumingham,  Alabama.  The  OTganization  recruited  Black  students  were  recruited  fi’om 
the  local  schools  to  participate  in  the  marches.  Despite  increased  pressure  fiom  the  local  Negro  community,  the 
Birmingham  Board  of  Education  held  fast  to  its  rules  suspended  or  expelled  these  Negro  student  demonstrators. 
Subsequaitly,  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Education  expelled  or  suspended  the  1,081  Negro  pupils  who  were  arrested  for 
marching  in  support  of  desegregation.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  Judge  Tuttle  issued  an  injunction  which  ordered  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  to  reinstate  the  students  and  prohibited  Board’s  use  of  jail  time  to  justify  the  permanent 
exclusion  of  the  students  fiom  school. 
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During  several  of  the  marches  in  which  the  students  participated  in,  Chief  Connor  ordered  the  police  force  to 
use  tanks,  fire  hoses,  clubs,  and  dogs  against  the  marchers.  Black  marchers,  including  the  students,  were  peaceful;  they 
never  hurled  stones  at  police.  They  only  tried  to  escape  the  brutahty  of  the  police.^  Woolfolk  remembered  that 

wiioi  Bull  Connor  unleashed  his  dogs  and  fire  hoses  on  the  marchers,  it  made  headlines  around  the  world 
and  finally  caused  the  business  leados  to  say  something.  Even  the  Birmingham  newspapers  editorialized 
against  the  brutality.  Certainly  nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  condone  the  bombing  of  a church. 

Dqjending  on  one’s  perspective,  the  conflicts  in  Birmingham  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963  were  called  either 
riots  CT  demcmstraticnis.  Ms.  Woolfolk  and  Richard  Walker,  for  example,  both  believed  that  riots  took  place  in  the  urban 
cities  of  the  Noth,  but  that  the  demcmstrations  in  Birmingham  were  provoked  by  police  brutality.  Thus,  they  differentiated 
between  riots  and  demonstrations.  In  contrast,  Mrs.  Childs  believed  the  press  exaggerated  the  actual  events  which  she 
called ‘riots.’  She  believed  that, 

the  water  hoses  were  taken  out  of  context  for  the  newspaper.  I never  knew  what  was  going  on.  I hadn’t 

seen  anything.  The  papers  played  up  the  riots.  Both  local  and  outside  papers. 

Mrs.  Pegues  also  was  disturbed  by  the  civil  disobedience.  She  had  been  taught  to  not  cause  trouble  and  things  would  go 
well.  The  marches  and  demonstrations  really  troubled  her.  Mrs.  Pegues  also  believed  that  desegregation  would  happen 
naturally.  She  did  not  believe  the  marches  were  necessary.  When  her  students  left  her  classes  to  march,  she  encouraged 
them  to  be  careful. 

The  day  students  left  to  go  march,  I prayed  they  wouldn’t  get  into  trouble.  I told  them  to  be  careful  and 
not  get  into  trouble. 

Although  many  of  Walker’s  fiiends  participated  in  the  marches,  he  did  not  think  his  tenqjerament  was  suited  to  peaceful 
demonstrations,  even  though  Martin  Luther  King  was  one  of  his  heros. 

Nonviolent  protest,  especially  when  violence  was  being  perpetrated  against  us,  was  not  part  of  my 
makoip.  I felt  if  I was  going  to  do  something,  I could  do  it  through  education  so  that’s  why  I agreed  to 
integrate  Ramsay.  My  integrating  Ramsay  was  my  way  of  contributing  to  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Movement. 

About  85  Birmingham  area  residents,  met  on  July  1 1 , 1963,  to  discuss  plans  to  keep  Jefferson  County  schools  open 
and  to  maintain  the  peace  if  desegregation  were  ordaed.  Each  of  these  individuals  was  aware  of  the  intense  national  focus 
on  Biimin^am  as  a city  of  violence.  Th^  were  united  in  their  desire  to  keep  open  the  public  schools  and  to  keep  the  peace 
in  expectation  of  a forthcoming  coiut  order  for  desegregation.^ 

The  day  that  the  group  of  citizens  met,  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  gave  the  Birmingham  Board  of 
Education  until  August  19th  [38  days  from  that  date]  to  submit  a school  desegregation  plan  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fall  school  term.  If  the  Birmingham  School  Board  failed  to  submit  a plan  by  August  19th,  a Federal  judge  likely 
would  impose  a plan.  However  the  judges  pointed  out  that  they  expected  desegregation  to  be  accomplished  through 
application  of  the  Alabama  School  Placement  Law.^ 

The  Appeals  Court  orda  noted  that  the  litigation  had  been  pending  for  more  than  three  years.  Therefore,  at  the  very 
minimum^  the  Board  must  make  a good  faith  start  toward  the  acommodation  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  members  of  the  class 
represented  by  them . 

Because  Judge  Lyrme  refused  to  desegregate  the  schools,  the  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  contacted  Richard  Walker’s 
parents  and  asked  th^  if  he  would  participate  in  the  desegregation  of  Ramsay  Hi^  School.  Walker  does  not  remember 
how  the  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  decided  which  students  to  contact. 

The  NAACP  and  the  SCLC  wiginally  contacted  me  to  go  to  Ramsay  in  May,  1963.  I was  a little  anxious 
about  it,  but,  at  age  15, 1 was  almost  fearless  of  many  things.  There  was  some  excitement  about  the 
integration  plan,  but  I knew  it  had  to  be  dcHie  and  would  be  done.  I focused  on  \^iiat  would  h^pen  when 
I actually  attended  Rams^  High  Sdiool.  I would  be  the  only  Black  person  at  that  school  and  I wondered 
how  that  would  be.  I would  have  no  fiioidsth^,  but  I’m  a very  irmovative  person.  Ithou^t  about  how 
would  I fare  as  far  as  the  other  students  were  concerned. 
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Richard’s  willingness  to  participate  in  the  desegregation  process  was  also  influenced  by  his  decision  to  earn  a medical 
degree. 

I knew  I would  go  to  a predominately  white  school.  I wanted  to  see  how  I would  fare  as  far  as  other  white 
students  were  concerned.  I was  always  interested  in  medicine  and  I wanted  to  get  a good  science 
foundation.  I had  heard  that  the  labs  at  Ramsay  were  superior  to  the  labs  at  UUman  High  School  [the 
Negro  school]  including  equipment  and  instruction.  I knew  it  was  a college  preparatory  school.  You 
could  take  college  level  courses  earning  credit  for  them.  But  the  main  reason  for  my  volunteering  to 
integrate  Ramsay  was  the  conqjetilion  with  white  students.  I wanted  to  see  how  well  I would  do  in  an  all 
white  school. 

rv 

Ms.  Woolfolk,  who  knew  Richard  as  a student  at  UUman  High  School,  described  him  as  a quiet  child. 

He  was  mannerable,  quiet,  studious,  unflappable,  likeable.  He  had  a httle  group  he  ran  around  with.  He 
always  ccanpleted  his  hranewOTk-he  grew  up  in  pubhc  housing.  We  knew  Richard  was  going  to  succeed 
in  what  evCT  he  did  because  he  had  that  internal  strength.  Kids  Uked  him,  but  he  was  not  a footbaU  hero. 

He  was  just  a good,  soUd,  hardworking  student.  One  of  the  reasons  Richard  was  chosen  [to  desegregate 
Ramsay]  was  because  of  these  traits.  You  needed  someone  who  would  go  into  a hostile  environment  and 
not  cave  in.  Richard  had  enough  internal  fortitude  that  he  could  take  the  slurs  which  he  was  surely  to  get 
and  which  he  did  get  and  stiU  do  his  work.  He  would  succeed  academicaUy  no  matter  who  was  around 
him,  what  being  said  about  him  or  if  he  was  being  ignored  which  actually  happened  most  of  the  time. 

Those  were  the  traits  that  it  took  to  go  into  combat  because  that’s  what  it  really  was  and  it  took  a special 
kind  of  Black  student  to  go  in  Bu  iuingham,  Alabama,  to  a white  high  school  such  as  Ramsay.  It  took  a 
person  who  felt  very  good  about  himself  and  wasn’t  scared.  That  was  the  kind  of  person  Richard  was. 

Mrs.  Childs  also  described  Richard  as  a veiy  quiet,  shy  individual.  However,  her  description  differs  from  Walker’s  and 
Woolfolk’s  perception  of  him. 

We  [the  faculty]  never  did  understand  why  Richard  wanted  to  let  himself  be  put  through  this.  ”He  was 

veiypohte.  Hewasarealfineyoungmanandwasscaredtodeaththe  whole  time  he  was  there.  We  didn’t 

blame  him,  because  we  never  Imow  when  it  was  going  to  explode.  Things  were  very  calm  as  I remember 
them.  Now  he  [Richard]  may  remember  them  differently.  Mrs.  Childs  described  Richard  as  an  asset  to 
Ramsay.  Ramsay’s  faculty  incorrectly  beheved  that  Walker  was  being  paid  by  the  NAACP  to  attend 
Ramsay.  Otherwise,  the  reasoning  wentrno  one  would  volunteer  to  put  him/herself  in  such  danger. 

Federal  Judge  Clarence  Allgood,  on  August  19,  1963,  approved  the  Birmingham  School  Board’s  plan  to  admit 
Negroes  to  Bmningham  s white  schools  September  4th.  Birmingham  would  be  the  first  pubhc  school  desegregation  in 
Alabama.  The  Board’s  plan  proposed  that  only  the  12th  grade  accept  Negroes  that  autumn,  although  it  left  open  the  door 
for  other  classes  to  desegregate.  Under  the  Alabama  Pupil  Placement  Act,  several  Negroes  applied  for  transfers  to  white 
schools.  Although  the  school  board’s  plan  did  not  disclose  the  actual  numbers,  a limited  number  of  grades,  one  or  more, 
would  accept  Negroes  for  the  1964-65  term.'° 

Four  hours  before  they  were  to  be  desegregated.  Governor  George  C.  Wallace  armounced  that  the  Birmingham  Board 
of  Education  agreed  immediately  to  temporarily  close  the  three  schools.  He  noted  that  the  Board  also  agreed  to  take  legal 
action  to  attempt  to  stay  the  federal  court  order  to  integrate  the  three  schools.  The  action  was  tied  to  an  argument  that 
integration  would  mean  ftuther  racial  violence. ' ' 

Five  Negro  students  plaimed  to  integrate  three  white  schools  on  Thursday  September  6, 1963.  Two  Negro  brothers 
were  to  register  and  to  attend  Graymont  High  School  which  had  an  anticipated  eruollment  of  325;  two  Negro  girls  were 
to  register  and  to  attend  West  End  High  School  which  had  an  anticipated  enrollment  of  1,498.  One  Negro  boy,  Richard 
Walker,  was  scheduled  to  register  and  to  attend  Ramsay  High  School  which  had  an  anticipated  enrollment  of  900. 

After  obtaining  a second  court  Cffdoed  injunction,  Ramsay  High  School  officials  agreed  to  enroll  Walker  as  a student. 
He  remembers  vay  vividly  his  first  weeks  there  and  how  the  State  Troopers  were  not  there  to  protect  him  but,  if  possible^ 
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prevent  his  attendance. 

Especially  in  the  beginning  of  integration  at  Ramsay,  there  would  be  lots  of  civihan  crowds  at  the  school. 

You  would  never  know  wiiat  the  aowds  would  do.  They  would  yell  and  vilify  me  as  I entered  school.  On 
at  least  two  occasions,  they  caught  people  trying  to  bomb  the  house  where  I hved.  We  had  people  in  the 
nei^boihood  who  actually  stood  guard  for  at  least  a couple  of  years  to  keep  the  bombers  away.  You  have 
to  understand  the  white  people  were  ruthless.  They  did  not  want  integration. 

Mrs.  Childs,  who  was  the  Assistant  Principal  at  Ramsay,  believed  that  Governor  Wallace  exacerbated  the  problems 
faring  Ramsay  High  School.  Unlike  Walker,  howevCT,  Mrs.  CMds  beheved  that  the  State  Troopers  were  present  to  prevent 
riots  and  to  protect  Richard  Walker. 

At  Ramsay,  we  had  only  one  walkout  by  the  white  students  [protesting  desegregation].  As  they  started 
down  the  steps  and  I told  them  to  think  twice  before  they  followed  through.  We  never  had  a lot  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  other  schools.  Many  parents  came  to  school  conq)laining  [about 
integration].  Some  parents  withdrew  their  children  who  did  not  want  the  school  to  be  integrated.  We 
didn’t  have  many  but  there  were  some. 

Each  morning  Richard  came  to  school,  his  ‘cheering  squad’  waited  for  him  at  the  front  door.  They  said  racial  slurs 
and  derogatrxy  cranments  to  him  for  the  entire  first  year  he  attended  Ramsay  High  School.  The  racial  attacks,  he  recalled, 
did  slow  down  after  the  first  few  months. 

But  afto’  Jdm  F.  Kennec^  was  assassinated,  they  would  say  I was  next  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  never 
changed  the  whole  time  I was  there  [two  years].  Those  students  who  were  friendly  to  me  were  either 
kidced  out  of  school  or  rqrrimanded  in  some  way.  I did  not  want  that  to  happen  but  I had  no  control  over 
it.  I only  stayed  at  school  from  8:15  until  2.00,  we  had  no  recess  perse.  I always  left  school  [Ramsay] 
early  bemuse  the  Federal  Marshals  would  come  and  pick  me  up.  I remember  on  one  occasion,  the  Federal 
Mahals  woe  not  there  but  the  State  Pohce  were  outside  surrounding  the  school.  I went  over  and  talked 
to  one  of  them  and  he  said,  very  sarcastically,  ‘I  figured  you’d  come  out  here.’  He  was  as  bad  as  the 
chiHputg  I went  bade  into  the  school  and  called  on  the  telqjhone  to  find  out  where  my  ride  was.  That  was 
true  the  whole  time  I attended  Ramsay  High  Schcxrl.  I always  had  bexly  guards  (Federal  Marshals)  who 
escorted  me  to  and  from  Ramsay  High  Schcxrl. 

Richard  Walker  always  sat  in  the  same  seat  in  each  class,  at  the  same  table  in  the  cafeteria,  and  always  ate  lunch  alone. 
At  one  point  during  the  two  years  he  was  at  Ramsay,  some  white  students  came  to  his  table  and  sat  down  and  tried  to  talk 
to  him  Subsequently,  he  learned  that  they  had  been  suspaided  from  schcxrl  for  talking  with  him.  Mrs.  Childs  remembered 
that  the  white  students  accepted  Richard  but  that  he  had  a difficult  time  with  them.  She  recalled  that  he  did  not  serialize 
with  white  students,  but  segregated  himself. 

He  did  not  push  himself  on  the  other  white  students.  They  were  nice  to  him.  He  would  go  to  the  lunch 
rexan  and  he  would  go  to  a table  and  sit  by  himself.  He  would  not  join  a group.  If  they  wanted  to  join 
him,  that  was  fine. 

Richard  described  very  elcxjuently  the  assignment  of  seating  in  the  classes  at  Ramsay  High. 

Once  I sat  in  a seat  in  the  class,  that  was  my  assigned  seat  throughout  the  semester.  No  one  else  would 
sit  in  that  seat.  What  ever  reason  they  gave  is  not  the  question.  The  seats  were  assigned  by  my  sitting 
in  the  seat  or  by  eating  at  the  table  in  the  cafeteria.  I guess  that  was  how  the  seats  were  assigned 
Gonoally  thoe  was  a ^ace  around  me,  seats  on  all  sides  of  me  would  be  empty.  Sometimes  the  way  the 
class  was  arranged,  white  students  would  have  to  sit  beside  me.  If  there  was  no  way  for  the  white  student 
to  avoid  sitting  in  a seat  near  me,  the  student  just  wouldn’t  come  to  class.  Most  of  the  time,  the  teachers 
would  sanction  these  students  but  that  was  all.  It  was  easier  to  blame  me  than  hold  them  responsible. 

Some  of  them  were  just  bad  students  and  they  were  disruptive  in  class.  Many  of  these  studaits  hved  in 
the  area  and  as  I told  you  before,  I told  than  I would  see  than  at  Five  Points  and  I would--they  understcxxl 
that  As  long  as  they  wae  in  their  tittle  gangs  that  would  scare  me.  I would  go  to  the  bathroom  and  about 
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10  of  th^  would  come  in  and  stand  around.  I wasn’t  worried  about  them  trying  to  do  anything.  That’s 
\\iiat  they  would  try  to  do,  try  to  intimidate  me.  When  I first  attended  Ramsay,  white  students  would 
do  imexpected  things,  like  come  up  behind  me  as  I am  walking  down  the  hall  and  knock  my  books  out  of 
my  hands.  When  I got  used  to  w^at  they  would  do,  I was  prepared  for  that.  Basically  I think  they  were 
cowards  because,  without  the  group,  they  were  totally  different  people.  In  fact  many  would  say  ‘It  wasn ’t 
me  — it  was  somebody  else.  ’ I kind  of  got  used  to  the  constant  harassment. 

From  Mrs.  Child’s  perspective.  Walker  was  afraid  of  the  white  students. 

He  wasn’t  treated  differmtly  although  he  asked  to  not  use  the  boys’  restroom  . He  asked  to  go  down  stairs 
and  use  that  cme  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  that.  He  was  afraid,  so  it  was  a safe  place  for  him.  He  did  not 
push  himself  on  anyrme  else.  I don’t  remember  having  to  discipline  any  other  [white]  students  because  of 
Richard.  I have  not  followed  him  after  his  graduation.  I don’t  know  anything  else  about  him  except  he 
is  a doctor  here  in  Birmingham 

Years  after  the  fact.  Walker  ranembered  some  positive  memories  of  his  teachers  at  Ramsay  High  School.  He  thought 
that  some  of  the  teachers  learned  that  he  was  a different  kind  of  person  and  they  befriended  him. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  teachers  were  very  respectful  of  me  and  appreciated  my  being  there.  Although  some 
did  not.  There  was  not  a lot  of  violence.  Some  of  the  students  that  I came  in  contact  with  were  hostile, 
but  we  had  this  understanding  that  I would  see  them  up  at  5 Point  South  and  they  knew  what  that  meant 
I didn’t  have  much  trouble  overtly  with  people,  but  people  did  things  behind  my  back. 

Ms.  Woolfolk  supports  Richard’s  description  of  himself  with  teachers.  She  recalled: 

He  was  able  to  get  alcmg  with  teadiers  very  well.  Teachers  liked  and  respected  him.  He  was  hardwOTking 
and  smart.  There  was  a small  group  of  smart  kids  of  which  Richard  was  a part  who  all  worked  together. 

Richard  would  go  to  school  at  Ramsay  and  would  get  out  early,  for  his  safety,  and  he  would  come  to 
Ullman  wiroe  his  buddies  woe  and  they  would  ask  what  it  was  like  to  be  at  Ramsay.  We  all  learned  from 
Richard  that  those  kids  [white]  were  just  like  other  kids  [Black].  Black  kids  didn’t  know  what  white  kids 
were  like,  such  as  some  were  just  plain  dumb,  others  were  disrespectful  to  teachers.  Richard  was  an 
outstanding  human  being  and  very  strong. 

Walker  gave  sdiool  authorities  no  problems  or  concerns,  as  Mrs.  Childs  remembered.  She  described  seeing  him  in 
the  school  office  with  an  attorney  from  the  NAACP  [with  the  court  order  to  enroll  him]. 

He  locdced  like  a cowed  little  black  boy.  Scared  to  death  --  I’d  have  been,  too.  We  operated  under  a fear 
that  something  would  happen.  There  was  always  a chance  that  something  would  erupt  and  cause 
problems. 

Each  pCTson’s  desaiption  of  Binningjiam’s  desegregation  process  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963  emerges  from  their 
particular  point  of  view.  These  individual  viewpoints  add  to  the  ‘thickness’  of  how  one  young  Black  man  traveled  alone 
througji  the  halls  of  an  all-white  school  during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  civil  right’s  movement.  He  and  the  teachers  were 
ordinary  people  who  participated  in  extraordinary  times. 

The  overarching  story  of  the  civil  right’s  movement  includes  episodes  that  feature  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Fred 
Shuttlesworth,  Andrew  Young,  the  NAACP,  the  SCLC,  "Bull"  Coimor,  dogs,  water  carmon,  bombings,  and  marches.  This 
story  w^  captured  in  film,  photographs,  and  print.  Without  the  overarching  story  of  the  civil  right’s  movement,  Richard 
Walker’s  story  might  nevCT  have  occurred.  In  the  same  way,  without  the  Richard  Walkers,  the  Odessa  Woolfolks,  the 
Connie  Peguess,  and  the  Tina  Childs,  the  civil  right’s  story  might  never  have  occurred. 

The  varied  and  disparate  voices  in  this  narrative  pamit  a glimpse  of  the  multiphcity  of  interpretations  of  events  which 
fOTeverdianged  the  lives  ofthe  participant,  the  city  ofBirmin^am,  and  of  the  nation.  Through  this  story,  the  participants’ 
voice  their  prasonal  e:i^aices  of  the  time.  An  understanding  of  the  stray  elevates  the  commitment  and  courage  of  a young 
Black  man  willing  to  risk  his  life  for  the  right  to  an  education  denied  him  and  others  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  skin  color. 
For  this  contribution,  Richard  Walker’s  experiences  must  be  acknowledged  and  not  forgotten. 
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An  Experiment  in  Curriculum  Reform  in  Arkansas 
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Judy  D.  Butler 

r;^iOTP  i The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

1982,  Bill  Clinton,  Governor  of  Arkansas,  proposed  educational  reform  as  the  key  to  solving  Arkansas*  problems. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  appointed  his  wife,  Hillary  ClintCHi,  to  chair  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Arkansas  Education 
Standards  Committee.  The  result  of  the  committee’s  work  was  the  Education  Reform  Act,  passed  in  the  fall  of  1983 

::  ii  in  a special  sessicm  of  the  state  legislature.  A year  later,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a plan  to  implement 
the  act  entitled  Standards  for  Accreditation  (Standards) . Hidden  amidst  a multitude  of  controversial  changes  was  a 
requirement  for  a new  high  school  social  studies  course  which  was  to  be  called  global  studies. 

Many  Arkansas  school  administrators  and  teacher  educators  thought  this  global  studies  ’’thing"  would  disappear,  or 
be  overlooked,  in  the  panic  to  meet  the  more  dramatic  reforms  outlined  in  the  Education  Reform  Act , e g.,  smaller 
teacher-pupil  ratios,  new  graduation  requirements  in  fine  arts  and  foreign  languages,  and  elementary  school  counselors. 
Those  leadCTS  did  not  calculate  the  influence  and  support  of  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton.  Nor  did  they  anticipate  the  support 
of  both  statewide  newspapers,  the  Danforth  Foundation,  and  the  John  D.  and  Winthrop  Rockefeller  Foundations  (WRF). 

Curriculum  initiatives  do  not  occur  in  vacuums.  To  be  successful,  such  efforts  must  have  an  element  of  grassroots 
support.  If  classroom  teachers  are  not  behind  an  idea,  then  it  will  not  become  effectively  institutionalized.  Secondly, 
althou^  moiey  does  not  solve  problems,  it  certainly  helps.  New  efforts,  such  as  curriculum  or  educational  reform,  require 
financial,  as  well  as  legal,  siqiport  fi’om  the  state.  Finally,  any  new  endeavor  in  education  such  as  global  studies  requires 
a spokesperson  or  group  with  a platform.  This  paper  will  provide  a narrative  history  of  the  development  of  global  studies 
in  Arkansas,  fi-om  conception  to  institutionalization.  Along  the  way,  readers  should  look  for  these  key  elements  to 
curriculum  reform. 

A distinguished  group  of  people  was  selected  to  represent  the  state  on  the  Arkansas  Education  Standards  Committee. 
It  contained  at  least  one  person  fi-om  every  major  professional  educational  organization  in  the  state.  Both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government  were  represented,  and  all  of  the  agencies  to  be  involved  in  educational  reform 
had  non-voting  participants  who  provided  information  and  internalized  data  as  they  heard  individuals  and  groups  testify 
befcxe  the  conuuittee.  The  success  of  the  work  of  this  committee  was  insured  by  the  fact  that  all  groups  were  ”at  the  table" 
throu^out  the  discussion.  Hillary  Clinton  is  to  be  commended  for  that. 

In  wiiat  was  to  prove  significant,  social  studies  was  somevriiat  overrqjresented.  The  president  of  the  Arkansas  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  (ACSS)  was  a member.  In  addition,  a past  president  of  the  organization  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
National  Education  Association  (NEA)  affihate.  The  representative  of  the  administrators  was  certified  in  social  studies. 
In  addition,  the  vocatitaial  education  person  was  also  certified  in  social  studies.  Not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact 
th^  both  Clintoais  had  keen  interest  in  areas  ranbraced  by  the  social  studies,  i.e.,  geography,  civics,  and  history.  Both  were 
active  in  numaxHis  national  organizations  whae  education  was  a fi-equent  topic,  e.g.,  the  National  Governors’  Association 
and  the  Childroi  s Def^ise  Fund.  In  addrticxi,  earUer  in  1983,  Governor  Clinton  had,  at  a news  conference,  announced  the 
opening  of  the  Arkansas  International  Center  (AIC)  and  introduced  its  first  director,  Susan  Wilkes,  to  the  media.  While 
they  worked  to  bring  international  visitors  to  the  state,  the  AIC  became  a critical  conqronent  in  the  implementation  of  the 
new  global  studies  course.’ 

Once  the  Standards  Committee  was  formed,  they,  with  Mrs.  Clinton’s  leadership,  established  an  agenda.  They  held 
hearings  in  Ariudi  a multipUcity  of  people  testified.  Among  those  invited  were  representatives  of  the  various  subject  area 
professional  groups,  e g.,  the  Arkansas  Council  of  Teachers  of  Enghsh  and  the  Arkansas  Foreign  Language  Teachers 
Association.^  The  ACSS  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  weakest  of  these,  organizationally  speaking.  Certainly  it  was  one  of 
the  smallest  numerically.  However,  it  had  a core  of  strong  leaders. 

Gene  Manfridini  hved  and  worked  in  Little  Rock.  He  had  regularly  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (NCSS).  He  put  together  a concise,  reahstic  presentation  for  ACSS.^  Members  of  the 
Standards  Committee  when  asked,  ”What  do  you  remember  about  discussions  concerning  social  studies,  in  general,  and 
global  studies,  in  particular,  during  the  committee’s  work?"  replied  that  what  they  remembered  about  serial  studies  was 
the  nqjresaitatives  of  the  ACSS  ”ha[ving]  their  act  together. " They  presented  what  they  wanted,  did  not  pontificate,  and 
left  with  each  member  a clear  summary  of  their  presentation.  There  was,  however,  no  mention  of  global  studies.'' 
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Unbeknownst  to  the  ACSS  leadership,  Wilkes  was  also  invited  to  address  the  committee.  She  discrissed  international 
education  and  the  inqxHtance  of  recognizing  the  coimections  between  Arkansas  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  she  did  not 
make  a concaitrated  push  for  any  special  course  in  the  curriculum.  At  that  time,  she  had  not  aligned  herself  with  the  ACSS, 
nca*  th^  with  hec.  A^oug^  she  had  lived  in  Arkansas  for  some  years,  she  had  no  affiliation  with  ACSS.  She  was  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  (UALR)  because  that  is  where  the  AIC  was  located.^ 

Whoi  the  committee  was  finished  with  its  work,  it  held  public  hearings  around  the  state.  The  legislation  was  drafted 
and  a special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  called  by  Governor  Clinton  in  the  fall  of  1983.  At  that  time,  the 
Education  Reform  Act  was  passed  Bdhind  the  scenes,  Hillary  had  worked  with  k^  legislators  to  assure  its  smooth  passage. 
Ammig  otha*  things,  it  was  agreed,  at  least  informally,  that  fire  legislature  would  not  hold  hearings  on  specific  parts  of  the 
bill,  but  rather  it  would  be  considered  in  toto.  Had  the  bill  been  dissected  during  a lengthy  regular  session  of  the  legislature, 
or  had  hearings  been  held  on  specific  sections  of  the  bill,  global  studies,  not  to  mention  many  other  controversial  issues 
(e.g.,  mandatcsy  elementary  counselors),  would  have  been  conqiromised.  The  bill,  with  its  curriculum  provisions,  passed. 

Social  studies  was  to  be  tested  on  a new  mandatory  exam,  called  the  Minimum  Performance  Test  (MPT),  at  grades 
six  and  eig)it  Givor  the  fact  that  elenrentary  social  studies  was  fi’agmented  at  best,  having  it  tested  provided  an  opportunity 
to  focus.  Studmts  had  to  pass  the  MPT  at  grade  eight,  or  they  could  not  proceed  to  high  school.  And,  all  school  districts 
had  to  have  85%  of  their  students  pass  the  MPT  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a state  takeover.  Although  this  never  occurred, 
it  was  a constant  threat  firom  1987  through  1993. 

Under  the  new  requirements,  every  high  school  had  to  offer,  at  least  once  every  other  year,  American  history,  world 
history,  world  cultures,  civics  or  goverrunent,  economics,  world  geography,  contemporary  American  history,  and  global 
studies.  After  some  argumoit,  ’’offer"  was  interpreted  to  mean  ’’teach."  By  the  fall  of  1987,  every  high  school  had  to  have 
scxneone  on  its  staff  certified  and/or  approved  to  teach  each  of  those  subjects.  The  Education  Reform  Act  also  increased 
the  number  of  credits  necessary  for  graduation.  Beginning  in  1987-1988,  students  had  to  have  three  credits  in  social 
studies  to  receive  an  academic  diploma  fi’om  an  Arkansas  high  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1984,  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Education  (ADE),  as  a result  of  the  requirements  in  the  Education 
Reform  Act,  established  its  first  fiill-time  staff  position  for  the  field  of  social  studies.  They  employed  Cheryl  Pagan.  Pagan 
came  with  impeccable  credentials,  which  gave  her  credibility  with  state  officials,  higher  education,  and  the  ACSS.  Major 
responsibilities  for  her  were  to  establish  a working  definition  of  global  studies,  to  make  national  cormections  with  those 
established  in  the  field,  and  to  e?q>lore  the  directions  the  ADE  should  go  in  instituting  this  new  endeavor.^  The  Standards 
required  that  a course  content  guide  be  written,  but  questions  remained  about  just  how  someone  should  be  approved  to 
teach  this  course.  While  challenged  and  p^sonally  intrigued  with  what  to  do  with  this  new  course.  Pagan  was  faced  with 
a plethora  of  demands  upon  her  time,  all  of  which  diverted  her  energies  fi-om  the  orderly  development  of  a new  course. 

\hadstihe  Standards  all  courses  woe  to  have  course  content  guides.  They  were  the  basis  for  the  MPT.  Within  four 
months  of  her  arrival  in  the  state.  Pagan  had  to  put  together  a state-wide  committee  to  write  not  only  the  global  studies 
guide,  but  also  all  of  the  guides  for  grades  nine  through  twelve  social  studies  courses.  That  committee  met  in  January  of 
1985 . Along  with  this  committee  of  25  high  school  teachers,  a number  of  college  professors  and  staff  people  fi’om  the 
ADE  also  participated.^ 

Arkansas  is  a rural  state.  Even  in  1995,  there  were  still  some  100  school  districts  with  fewer  than  200  students  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.  Many  districts  had  only  one  social  studies  teacher.  Outside  of  the  major  cities,  in 
1985,  teadias  had  little  experience  writing  any  kind  of  curriculum.  The  chore  was  ominous.  The  committee  to  write  the 
guides  for  American  history  debated  at  length  just  what  the  scope  and  sequence  would  be.  Other  committees  (e.g., 
geography  and  world  history)  had  different  problems.  For  example,  how  would  world  history,  world  cultures,  world 
geography,  and  global  studies  be  differentiated? 

The  global  studies  group  wrestled  with  questions  like:  What  is  global  studies?  Wliat  are  the  appropriate  goals  and 
objectives?  What  is  the  content?  Is  there  a scope  and  sequence?  In  the  end,  they  chose  very  broad  objectives,  leaving  the 
specifics  to  the  teadias  at  the  local  level.^  The  guide  was  not  . changed  during  a period  of  revision  in  1990.  As  new  course 
outcomes  were  identified  in  1994,  the  global  themes  and  objectives  designed  by  the  teachers  on  ^s  committee  in  1985  have 
(xxne  to  pomeatethe  entire  social  studies  curriculum.  When  the  1985  document  was  finish^  these  teachers  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  governor.  This  was  the  first  of  many  such  gestures  Bill  Clinton  would  afford  what  came  to  be  called 
the  global  studies  coimmmity. 
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Aikansas  is  a textbook  adoption  state  and  the  cycle  for  social  studies  began  in  1985.  Those  who  were  to  choose  books 
for  the  state  list  and  companies  that  wanted  to  bid  their  books  for  that  process  were  in  somewhat  of  a frenzy  to  discovCT 
just  what  global  studies  was  going  to  be.  Bids  for  the  new  adoption  cycle  had  been  made  in  December  1984.  However,  this 
was  before  there  was  any  understanding  among  practitioners  about  just  what  global  studies  was. 

When  the  state  committee  met  in  March  of  1985  to  select  texts  to  be  placed  on  the  state  list,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry 
on  the  first  drafts  of  the  course  conteit  ^des.  Because  of  a quirk  in  the  law.  Pagan,  as  an  ADE  employee,  was  not  allowed 
to  serve  on  the  committee  or  meet  with  it  on  a regular  basis.  Thaiefore,  the  committee  was  left  in  somewhat  of  a haze  about 
\^at  the  content  of  the  courses  was  to  be.  This  was  especially  true  of  global  studies  and  contemporary  American  history, 
since  they  were  new  courses.  The  committee’s  work  was  fiiistrating  in  that,  under  the  law,  they  could  not  add  to  the  state 
textbook  list.  They  could  only  subtract.  As  teachers  developed  a better  imderstanding  of  global  studies,  it  became  clear 
fiiat  \^frat  schools  needed  to  provide  in  the  way  of  curriculum  materials  for  global  studies  did  not  exist  on  the  state  hst.  Even 
if  state  committee  members  knew  of  books  that  would  be  helpful,  there  was  no  way  they  could  legally  add  anything  to  the 
list.  It  was,  indeed,  a conundrum. 

The  concept  of  global  studies,  a course  that  was  to  deal  with  broad  themes,  did  not  lend  itself  to  being  taught  with  a 
textbook  What  teachos  needed  were  reference  materials,  but  they  could  not  purchase  reference  materials.  Consequently, 
the  distncte  could  not  get  the  materials  Ihty  needed  to  teach  this  legislated  course  because  they  did  not  have  the  spare  funds 
to  buy  periodicals,  resource  materials,  and  other  books  that  would  be  useful  to  teachers  faced  with  teaching  global  studies. 

Teadier  preparation  presorted  another  dilemma.  The  ADE  had  decided  that  teachers  who  would  be  approved  to  teach 
this  new  course  had  to  be  certified  in  social  studies.  However,  they  also  had  to  have  six  hours  of  college  credit  in  teaching 
global  studies. 

Arkansas  teachers  had  to  be  approved  to  teach  this  course  by  the  faU  of  1987.  The  directive  from  the  ADE  arrived 
in  sdiools  late  in  1986.  While  the  requironents  seemed  ^propriate,  not  much  thought  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
wfro  world  be  teaching  those  courses  at  the  college  and  university  level,  i.e.,  existing  college  professors,  did  not  have  such 
preparation  thanselves.  College  courses  were  well-established  and  are  not  easily,  or  quickly,  altered.  In  a concession,  the 
ADE  agreed  to  sponsor  two-day  workshops  around  the  state.  Teachers  who  attended  these  could  waive  the  requireinent 
for  a methods  course,  for  three  of  the  six  hours.  They  did,  however,  have  to  take  three  hours  somehow,  somewhere. 

In  the  fell  of  1986,  Pagan  accqrted  a position  with  Heifer  Project  International.  In  February  of  1987, 1 was  employed 
to  fill  the  specialist  position  and  given  the  task  of  conducting  the  two-day  workshops  the  ADE  had  promised.  The  first 
wotkshc^  was  sdieduled  for  March.  No  plans  had  been  made,  no  locations  announced,  no  materials  developed  or  ordered, 
and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  consultants,  materials,  facilities,  etc. 

I had  been  on  the  course  ccmtent  committee  and  the  state  textbook  adoption  committee.  Unlike  Pagan,  I was  a native 
Arkansan,  familiar  with  the  schools,  universities,  and  individuals  within  the  profession.  Having  attended  numerous 
workshops  since  1984  about  global  studies,  I felt  that  the  enqjhasis  needed  to  switch  from  the  conceptual  focus  to  an 
operational  one.  I visited  with  a number  of  teachers  by  telephone  and  simply  asked:  What  do  you  need  to  know?  What 
do  you  want  to  know?  Whom  do  you  want  to  hear?  The  responses  were,  overwhelmingly,  practical.  Give  us  materialg 
Let  us  know  how  colleagues  are  handling  global  studies.  Let  us  work  together  to  create  lessons  to  use. 

The  agendas  for  the  workshops  focused  on  three  matters;  content,  process,  and  production.  The  staff  for  each 
workshop  included  a professor,  a classroom  teacher,  and  the  curriculum  specialist.  The  professors  dealt  with  the  content. 
The  dassnxxn  teachers  demonstrated  their  lessons.  The  professors,  teachers,  and  specialist  worked  together  to  assist  the 
atteidees  in  (tevel^ing  a unit  of  study.  The  workshops  began  in  March,  as  promised.  A total  of  nine  were  held,  with  the 
last  one  held  in  June  of  1988.  At  that  time,  colleges  and  universities  were  to  have  courses  in  place  and  the  job  of  teacher 
preparation  moved  from  its  center  at  the  ADE  into  the  hands  of  unuitmia 

In  May  of  1986,  interested  professors  from  nine  universities  had  joined  a number  of  educational  leaders  from  around 
the  state,  including  staff  from  the  ADE  and  AIC,  at  the  Meadowcreek  Project  in  Fox,  Arkansas.  This  group  had  worked 
on  developing  a common  understanding  about  what  a global  studies  course  would  be.  This  meeting  was  fimded  by  the 
Danfoith  Famdation.  The  Danfc^  grant  fimded  three  summer  courses  reimbursing  teachers  for  travel,  food,  and  lodging 
but  not  tuition.  The  state  paid  for  consultants.  Over  100  teachers  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Those  wfro  had  been  a part  oftheDanforth  grant  ccmtinued  to  meet  occasionally.  In  addition,  as  a result  of  leadership 
training  sessions  held  by  the  Center  for  Teaching  International  Relations,  a group  of  teachers  formed  Global  Insights  for 
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Today  (GIFT).  From  this  organization  came  a newsletter  and  student  groups  to  further  the  cause  of  global  studies.  The 
most  active  student  group  evolved  in  Elaine,  Arkansas,  a town  of  99 1 , located  deep  in  the  Delta  region  of  the  state.  These 
students  organized  special  events  that  supported  the  social  studies  curriculum  in  Elaine,  while  broadening  the  global 
imdCTStanding  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  On  a number  of  occasions,  they  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Governor  Bill 
Clinton. 

By  1988,  there  were  a niunber  of  support  groups  in  existence.  In  1984,  a Global  Education  Task  Force  had  been 
fstahlished  to  he^  in  the  develqpment  of  the  new  course  on  global  studies.  In  addition,  there  was  the  support  of  the  ADE 
and  the  AIC.  The  teachers  who  took  the  first  course  in  global  studies  in  1985  fiom  Gerald  Hanson  at  UALR  had  been 
joined  by  himdreds  of  others.  There  wwe  the  professors  who  had  met  at  Meadowcreek.  There  was  a special  interest  group 
within  the  ACSS.  Togedier  these  groups  merged  into  one,  entitled  the  Arkansas  Council  on  Global  Education  (ACOGE). 
In  subsequent  years  this  group  held  regular  conferences. 

Because  the  staff  development  fimds  imder  the  Education  Reform  Act  failed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature, 
teachers  were  faced  with  paying  for  college  courses  themselves.  Most  veteran  teachers  did  not  want  to  spend  a summer 
session  in  school.  In  fact,  some  were  so  far  away  fi’om  a college  or  university,  they  were  faced  with  moving  into  a dorm 
for  five  weeks.  With  the  help  of  coordinator  Patricia  Roach,  the  AIC,  the  WRF,  and  later  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
New  York,  teachers  were  assisted  financially  in  taking  the  required  courses.  Those  courses  did  then,  and  do  today,  vary 
tremendously. 

Dr.  Roach  was  commissioned  to  put  together  a guide  to  be  distributed  by  the  ADE  to  school  districts.  It  was  called 
Teaching  for  Global  Perspective-.  A Resource  Handbook.  It  became  a ’’starter  Idt"  for  global  studies  teachers.  While  many 
vetCTan  teadi^  found  teaching  global  studies  stimulating  because  they  were  allowed  to  develop  their  own  lessons,  many 
new  teachers,  as  well  as  experienced  ones  who  had  always  depended  upon  textbooks  to  order  their  class  work,  found 
planning  fi-om  scratch  exasperating.  This  book  gave  them  models. 

Aside  fiom  developing  courses  and  offering  them  in  convenient  locations,  several  universities  provided  support  for 
teachers  of  global  studies.  The  goals  of  these  institutions  were  multifaceted.  For  NCATE  (National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education)  pmposes  they  all  needed  to  exhibit  a relationship  with  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  their  respective  communities  In  sane  cases,  funding  was  involved.  More  often,  however,  it  was  through  the 
intoest  and  dedication  of  particular  faculty  members  that  effective  staff  development  experiences  that  could  be  mutually 
beneficial  were  planned  and  conducted. 

The  AIC  was  located  on  the  campus  of  UALR  Through  its  programs,  numerous  professors  were  involved  in 
conferences^  institutes,  and  travel  experiences  for  teachers.  Over  the  period  fi'om  1985  to  1993,  an  estimated  $ 1 .3  miUion 
was  obtained  through  grants  and  used  to  prepare  Arkansas  teachers  to  teach  global  studies.  At  least  two  full-time  staff 
people,  and  numo’ous  short-term  or  part-time  onployees  devoted  their  time  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  technical  support 
to  spools,  programs  for  studoits,  and  the  development  of  curriculum  materials.  The  AIC  ahgned  itself  with  the  ACSS  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  meaningful  programs  that  centered  on  global  studies.  One  example  of  the  finits  that  union  bore 
was  the  global  education  emphasis  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  ACSS  in  1987.  Governor  Clinton  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  a standing-room-only  crowd  signaled  a ’’coming  of  age"  moment  for  the  ACSS. 

With  funds  fiom  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New  York,  the  AIC  worked  for  a number  of  years  with  schools 
involved  with  sdiool  reform  measures.  Teachers  were  taken,  as  teams,  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  for  example,  to  learn  more 
about  Mexican  cultures,  to  stuci^  with  Mexican  teadiers,  and  to  prepare  iimovative  curriculum  for  use  in  Arkansas  schools. 
The  AIC  also  spcmsoed  similar  trips  to  India  and  Austraha.  Teachers  and  administrators  fiom  the  schools  involved  in  the 
schoc^  reform  programs  sponsored  by  the  AIC  met  in  1989  in  Little  Rock  to  discuss  their  progress. 

From  1985  until  1992,  AIC  sponsored  numerous  conferences  for  Arkansas  social  studies  teachers.  They  pubhshed 
the  GIFT  newsletter  and  sponsored  annual  meetings,  as  well  as  newsletters,  for  the  ACOGE.  When  international  visitors 
were  in  the  state,  the  AIC  would  work  through  the  network  of  global  studies  teachers  to  get  those  visitors  into  Arkansas 
schools.  A share  center  was  estabhshed  where  teachers  could  check  out  information,  artifacts,  and  lesson  plans  that  had 
been  developed  via  the  AIC  by  Arkansas  teadiCTS.®  Given  that  the  state  legislature  failed  to  fund  staff  development  efforts 
that  would  have  helped  to  pr^are  social  studies  teachers  to  teach  the  new  global  studies  course,  Arkansas  teachers  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  get  started  and  remain  committed  to  the  new  course,  had  it  not  been  the  AIC. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  AIC  operated  from  a perspective  that  it  was  supporting  teachers  in  what  they  wanted, 
OT  needed,  to  succeed  in  teaching  global  studies.  This  was  especially  relevant  to  funds  from  the  WRF.  The  WRF  tends  to 
support  only  events  or  requests  that  have  a grassroots  nature.  The  teachers  in  GIFT,  for  example,  were  able  to  receive 
funding  from  WRF  to  continue  mailing  their  newsletter  to  one  another. 

Deep  in  the  impoverished  Delta  region  of  Arkansas,  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Monticello  (UAM)  is  isolated  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  state.  In  the  late  eighties,  it  was  decided  that  rather  than  adding  a masters  program  in  behavioral 
sciences,  the  school  would  seek  grant  support  to  assist  social  studies  teachers  in  the  area  in  acquiring  effective  staff 
development.  With  a planning  grant  of  $2000  from  the  WRF,  John  Short,  in  1988,  convened  a steering  committee  of  local 
teachers  to  discuss  just  what  the  focus  of  such  an  endeavor  might  be.  From  that  humble  beginning,  UAM  launched  a 
comprehensive  program  that  has  included  local  conferences,  guest  speakers,  summer  institutes,  and  trips  abroad.'® 

An  additicmal  $2000  was  contributed  by  the  Arkansas  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (now  known  as  the  Arkansas 
Humanities  Council  [AHC]).  Matching  funds  were  sought,  and  awarded,  from  the  National  History  AUiance.  Short,  and 
his  feUow  faculty  members,  have  also  obtained  some  $200,000  in  three  Fulbright-Hayes  grants  to  take  teachers  to  west 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  study.  In  cooperation  with  the  Middle  East  Pohcy  Council  and  the  National  Council  on  U. 
S.-Arab  Relations,  the  UAM  has  hosted  annual  conferences  on  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Arab  nations-.  In 
1994,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  awarded  the  university  $ 1 76,000  to  hold  a summer  institute  for  teachers 
<m  Islam  and  West  Africa. 

Combining  effcxts  with  the  Winthrop  Rockefella  Distinguished  Lectures  Series,  an  annual  event  on  the  UAM  campus, 
teadias  vriio  participated  in  the  summo-  institutes  and/or  travel  abroad  programs  returned  to  the  campus  during  the  school 
year  to  hear  speakers  such  as  E.  D.  Hirsch,  Stanley  Katz,  Maya  Angelou,  and  Juan  ^ViUiams.  Most  exciting  is  the  fact 
that  the  professors  involved  in  these  programs  have  put  forth  a concentrated  effort  to  be  in  all  of  the  schools  in  the  area, 
making  thanselves  available  to  speak,  to  provide  in-service  programs,  and  to  work  with  students  and  teachers  on  a plethora 
of  projects.  Through  their  personal  effmts  and  through  the  opportunities  that  have  been  made  available  to  the  teachers  in 
this  very  poor  and  isolated  regicxi  of  Aikansas,  a global  psspective  on  education  in  general,  and  social  studies  in  particular, 
is  thriving. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Clintoi  succeeded  in  inqilementing  numerous  educaticmal  reforms  largely  because  they  had  become 
intimately  involved  in  the  issues  surrounding  school  reform.  In  interviewing  the  members  of  the  Standards  Committee,  it 
was  evident  that  they  aedited  the  integrity  of  the  program  they  developed  and  its  successful  journey  through  the  legislature 
to  Hillary  ClinttMi.  When  asked  specifically  about  global  stupes,  members  of  the  committee  referred  to  Hillary’s  expertise 
and  knowledge  as  the  key  to  the  creation  of  global  studies.  Her  leadership,  coupled  with  the  strong  social  studies 
rqjresOTtaticHi,  together  with  the  excellait  presentation  by  Mr.  Manfridini,  secured  the  role  of  social  studies  in  their  reform 
movement.  Global  studies  was  destined  to  be  a tool  of  change. 
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August  of  1950,  the  angry  and  defiant  Georgia  poUtical  boss  Roy  V.  Harris  took  the  floor  at  the  state  Democratic 
■ . 1|;/  ConventiOT  in  Macon  and  announced  that  Georgia's  leaders  "will  go  to  jail  before  [they]  will  let  Negroes  and  whites 
go  to  school  tog^CT."’  While  pledging  to  support  equalization  of  sdiool  facilities,  white  Georgia  Democrats  vowed 
L 'S'l  fto  oppose  any  form  of  racial  integration.  Within  a month,  Austin  T.  Walden,  the  state's  only  black  civil  rights 
attorney,  had  conferred  with  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  Utigation  diief,  and  filed  suit  in  federal  court  on  bdialf  of  200  black  children  and  their  parents  alleging  that  black 
diildren  "can  only  secure  the  educational  advantages,  opportunities  and  facilities  equal  to  those  afforded  white  children  in 
the  pubhc  schools  of  Atlanta  by  being  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  . . . which  defendants  are 
unlawfully  and  illegally  maintaining  and  operating  for  white  children."^  It  was  the  first  suit  of  its  kind  seeking 
desegregation  of  pubhc  schools  filed  in  a major  Southern  city.* 

The  suit's  filing  prompted  quite  a furor.  Well  known  newspaper  editor  Ralph  McGill  accused  the  plaintiffs  of 
"alienating  the  support  of  a great  many  who  worked  continuously  through  the  years  for  equal  school  opportunities."^ 
GovemcH'  Homan  E.  Talmadge  offered  tiie  Atlanta  School  Board  all  the  state's  resources  including  the  attorney  generals' 
office  and  his  own  legal  staff  to  figjit  the  suit.  In  response  to  the  suit,  the  powerful  racist,  Roy  V.  Harris,  penned  an 
inflammatory  editorial  suggesting  that  if  the  courts  should  ever  order  desegregation,  then  whites  "ought  to  do  away  with 
the  pubhc  sdiool  system  and  devise  anotho*  to  take  its  place.'"*  This  marked  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  a "private  school 
plan,"  which  in  early  1951  was  formalized  into  legislation  that  required  the  state  to  cut  off  all  funds  to  all  pubhc  schools 
in  the  event  of  admission  of  one  black  to  a wiiite  school.^  It  also  set  in  motion  a paradoxical  eleven  year  state  pohcy  that 
would  force  Georgians  to  both  strengthen  and  threaten  to  abandon  the  pubhc  school  system.^ 

Ironically,  the  suit  that  sparked  such  controversy  and  pohtical  action  lay  dormant  on  the  docket  oyer  the  next  several 
years.  It  was  eventuaUy  dismissed  in  1956  for  lack  of  prosecution.  It  was,  in  essence,  the  dog  that  did  not  bark.  This 
article,  wiiidi  is  part  of  a larger  stu(fy  funded  in  part  by  the  Spacer  Foundation,  examines  the  Aaron  v.  Cook  case  and  its 
role  in  the  school  desegregation  strategy  of  the  NAACP  in  Georgia  prior  to  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  It  explores  the 
logic  behind  the  decisions  made  by  the  New  York  based  Legal  and  Education  Defense  Fimd  G^DF)  and  the  Atlanta  chapter 
of  the  NAACP.  How  did  the  LDF,  which  by  1950  had  pubhcly  announced  it  would  end  racial  segregation,  develop  a 
htigation  plan  in  a Deep  Southern  state  whose  state  officials  were  committed  to  segregation?  What  events  external  and 
internal  to  Georgia  accompanied  any  changes  in  tactics?  Why  did  the  LDF  file  Aaron  v.  Cook,  a two-pronged  suit  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  1950  that  sought  equalization  and  desegregation?  Why  was  the  suit  never  pursued  by  the  LDF 
or  by  local  black  community  leaders?  This  article  examines  Aaron  v.  Cook  as  it  reflected  and  impacted  on  LDF  strategy 
and  the  demise  of  de  Jure  racial  segregation  in  Georgia.  The  case  and  the  strong  reaction  it  evoked  demonstrates  the  potency 
of  race  and  schooling  as  pohtical  issues  and  illuminates  the  interplay  of  both  in  the  formulation  of  pubhc  pohcy. 

A t(^  pri(xity  for  Southern  blacks  has  always  been  the  provision  of  a formal  education  for  their  children.  As  James 
Andoson  and  others  have  argued,  the  behef  in  the  power  of  education  had  been  a cornerstone  in  Afiican  American  culture 
dating  bade  to  the  antebellum  period.  In  the  wake  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  the  first  third  of  the  20th  Century  this  behef  was 
matched  by  black  and  philanthropic  efforts  to  estabhsh  black  common  and  high  schools.^  Notably,  there  was  a 
disingenuous  pubhc  effort  to  provide  fimding  for  black  schools  in  the  South.  The  struggle  nevertheless  continued. 

The  movement  for  pubhc  support  for  black  schooling  in  the  South  began  in  the  1930s  and  was  largely  a result  of 
NAACP  litigation.*  From  its  inception  in  1909  imtil  the  Great  Depression,  the  NAACP  devoted  its  attention  not  to 
sdiooling  but  to  the  struggle  against  mob  rule  and  lynching,  disfi'anchisement,  and  residential  segregation  ordinances.^  In 
the  1930s  the  association  began  to  focus  its  campaign  for  black  equality  on  schooling.  To  carry  out  this  campaign  the 
association  established  a legal  arm  known  as  the  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fimd  G^DF)  that  devised  a strategy  that  was 
twofold.  One  campaign  sought  to  get  qualified  blacks  into  graduate  and  professional  schools  in  the  South  where  no 
provisions  existed.  The  second  campaign  targeted  facihties,  expenditures,  length  of  school  term  and  teacher  salaries,  and 
sought  to  make  progress  toward  equal  education  for  blacks  within  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  that  was  estabUshed 
inPlessyv.  Person  in  1896.  Both  educational  campaigns  experienced  some  early  successes.  In  1939  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Court  case,  Gaines  v.  Canada,  cracked  open  the  door  for  the  possibihty  for  an  end  to  the  Plessy  doctrine  by  ruling  that 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  required  that  the  University  of  Missouri  either  provide  a "separate  but  equal"  law  school  for 
a black  qjplicant  at  aimit  him  to  the  white  school.  The  equalization  campaign  was  most  successful  in  the  area  of  teacher 
salaries.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  there  was  a sense  among  some  LDF  staff  that  a new  approach  was 
needed,  a m<xe  calculated  drive  to  end  discrimination  by  allowing  for  integration  as  a remedy  and  leaving  the  ’’separate  but 
equal"  rehef  as  a fall-back.  As  Thurgood  Marshall  put  it  in  1947  the  idea  was  to  be  "constantly  hitting  on  segregation" 
while  allowing  few  equalization  as  one  type  of  relief  It  was  a subtle,  but  critical  strategic  change.  Ultimately  it  meant  that 
the  LDF  would  stop  seeking  enforcement  of  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine. To  win  support  for  this  change,  it  would 
take  all  the  pohtical  savvy  Marshall  could  muster. 

Even  before  the  start  of  the  campaign  for  educational  equality  a sharp  tactical  debate  raged  within  the  black  community 
and  the  NAACP  about  whether  to  push  for  desegregated  schools.  As  the  debate  ensued,  tactical  differences  began  to  shape 
competmg  ideologies  about  the  merits  of  race  integration  versus  black  self-pride.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  black 
mtellectuals  of  the  day,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  a founding  member  of  the  NAACP,  and  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  saw  limitations  and 
problems  m desegregating  the  awnmon  schools."  Early  in  his  academic  career  DuBois  had  acknowledged  that  "segregation 
was  a menace  to  democracy  and  bred  misunderstanding  and  racial  hatred."  By  1934,  however,  while  supporting  the  theory 
of  mtegration,  he  caUed  few  pohey  that  would  improve  and  buUd  institutions  which  would  honor  and  respect  black  culture. 
At  a now  well-known  conference  at  Howard  University  which  marks  his  break  with  the  NAACP,  DuBois  argued  that  the 
segregated  black  cewnmunity  was  a fact  of  life,  and  all-black  common  schools,  along  with  these  other  institutions,  provided 
a means  for  the  proper  education  of  blacks.  If  blacks  attended  schools  run  by  whites,  they  would  be  "miseducated  and 
crucified*'  by  the  dominant  ^^iute  culture,  DuBois  reasoned.*^ 

As  long  as  the  LDF  worked  towards  equalization,  DuBois's  position  would  not  be  at  odds  with  the  association's 
strategy.  But  any  move  to  stop  seeking  the  enforcement  of  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  could  reignite  conflict  within 
the  national  office.  Of  particular  importance  was  the  fact  that  another  major  organizational  objective  was  the  building  of 
. local  branch  memberships  by  appealing  to  black  school  teachers,  the  largest  group  of  black  professionals  in  America. 
Teachers  and  principals,  who  sweUed  the  ranks  of  the  NAACP  in  the  1940s,  actively  supported  the  equalization  campaign, 
particularty  the  drive  for  equal  salaries,  but  integration  was  a different  matter.  First,  it  might  be  rejected  by  the  courts  and 
put  ec^alization  in  jeopartty.  Second,  if  it  was  successful,  it  might  put  black  jobs  in  jeopardy.  Understandably  distrustful 
of  white  boards  of  education  and  other  policy-makers,  black  teachers  and  principals  feared  desegregation  would  mean  they 
would  be  replaced  by  white  teachers.  It  was  a great  risk. 

Building  teacher  membership  and  gaining  organizational  support  for  racial  desegregation  would  not  be  easy  for  the 
NAACP.  Adding  to  the  difficulty  was  the  success  of  the  equalization  campaign,  which  was  narrowing  the  gap  between 
white  and  black  schools  in  the  1940s.  After  World  War  II  the  nation  ejq)erienced  a period  of  national  and  regional 
prosperity,  and  for  the  first  time  Southern  blacks  were  able  to  gain  significant  pubhc  support  for  their  schools.  As  Plessy 
required  in  the  South,  the  gains  would  be  made  within  the  "separate  but  equal"  phUosophy.  Between  1939  and  1949  the 
average  term  length  for  blacks  in  the  South  increased  fiom  153  days  to  1 73  days,  only  four  days  short  of  the  white  average 
Black  teacher  salaries,  which  in  1939  were  about  half  that  of  white  teacher  salaries  ($962  versus  $505  per  year),  increased 
by  152%  to  bringthem  within  90%  ofwhite  salaries  by  1951.  During  the  same  period  black  per-pupU  expenditures  jumped 
43%  to  70%  of  the  average  '^ 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Thurgood  MarshaU  began  pushing  the  association  and  its  branches  toward  an 
mtegration  strategy.  Between  1945  and  1950  Marshall  was  able  to  provide  the  leadership  to  unite  his  constituency  behind 
a campaign,  that  while  allowing  for  a dual  strategy,  put  desegregatiem  in  the  foreground  and  equalization  in  the  background. 
By  the  summer  of  1950  Marshall's  plan  had  borne  finit  in  higher  education.  In  Texas,  Hermarm  Sweatt,  who  had  been 
denied  admission  to  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  on  the  basis  of  race,  was  ordered  admitted  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  faded  to  offer  equal  educaticmal  opportunity.  On  the  same  day  in  Oklahoma,  68-year-old  George  W.  McLaurin,  who 
had  been  admitted  to  that  state's  flagship  instituti<m  for  study  toward  a doctorate  but  was  physically  separated  from  his 
white  classmates,  won  the  ri^t  to  "intellectually  commingle"  with  his  peers.  In  both  decisions,  the  U S.  Supreme  Court 
had  clearly  required  equality,  but  hal  side-stepped  the  issues  of  segregation.  The  key  holding  in  both  cases  was  that  if  there 
was  separation  in  education,  equaUty  "had  to  be  real  or  the  separation  was  constitutionally  intolerable.""' 

Whde  historians  and  legal  scholars  agree  that  Marshall’s  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  was  successful  with  this 
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canq)aign  at  the  national  level,  th^e  is  scant  attention  paid  to  modifications  of  this  strategy  at  the  state  and  local  branches, 
particui^ly  in  the  Deep  South.  What  the  record  suggests,  at  least  in  the  Georgia  case,  is  that  the  new  strategy  was  accepted 
in  different  degrees,  used  for  different  reasons,  and  consequently  had  different  results.  The  record  also  suggests  that 
Marshall  was  aware  of  these  differences,  but  allowed  local  chapters  substantial  autonomy  over  their  cases. 

As  had  been  the  case  since  the  Civil  War,  there  were  a variety  of  ways  that  black  Georgians  had  sought  to  secure 
educational  opportunities  for  their  children.  One  strategy  was  to  accommodate  and  be  concihatoiy  with  the  white  power 
structure  in  hq)es  that  a pay  off  would  result;  it  was  a tactic  associated  with  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  idea  was  to  work 
within  the  existing  social  and  economic  mcHCS,  \\hich  for  blacks  in  the  South  included  accepting  disfranchisement,  poUtical 
exclusion  and  separate  pubUc  facilities.  Within  Georgia  there  were  black  educators  who  supported  the  Washington 
approadi  and  argued  for  all-black  schools  at  all  levels.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Holley,  founder  and  president  of  Albany  State 
College  for  Negroes,  was  the  most  outspoken  black  supporter  of  continued  segregation  in  Georgia.  Holley,  an  extreme 
accomodationist,  disciple  of  Washington,  and  an  avid  supporter  of  and  mouthpiece  for  both  Talmadges,  excoriated 
"nOTthem  agitators  and  radical  elements  that  s[ought]  to  cause  trouble  between  the  races  in  the  South."  Holley,  who  had 
writtei  a book  mtitled  You  Can 't  Build  a Chimney  from  the  Top  in  1948,  referred  to  the  attack  on  segregation  as  "the  rape 
of  his  race  by  the  northern  press  and  other  organizations."*^  Holley,  thougji  not  part  of  the  mainstream  black  Georgian 
thought  or  leadership  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  did  represent  the  conservative  position  on  the  issue  of  segregation.  His 
positions  and  statements  were  of  course  amplified  by  Southern  vdutes  who  wished  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Notwithstanding  Holley's  utterances  and  the  patronage  he  received  from  the  neobourbon  oUgarchy,  the  preference  for 
integration  and  poUtical  participation  over  the  concept  of  black  improvement  through  self-su£Qciency  and  separateness 
assumed  center  stage  in  the  NAACP  and  in  the  black  middle-class  thought  during  the  post-war  period.’®  Thurgood 
Marshall  and  the  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  in  pursuit  of  integration,  received  its  strongest  support  in  Georgia 
fran  Wilham  Boyd,  State  Chairman  of  the  Georgia  NAACP  and  Professor  of  PoUtical  Science  at  Atlanta  University,  and 
from  Benjamin  M^,  Presidoit  of  Mordiouse  College.  In  a speech  in  Atlanta  shortly  after  Aaron  v.  Cook  was  filed.  Mays 
e?q}lained  that  the  suit  attacks  segregation  not  because  the  initiators  of  the  suit  want  Negro  children  to  go  to  school  with 
white  diildren.  aHe  asserted  that  mixed  schools  were  not  at  the  heart  of  the  suit.  He  added  the  motive  behind  the  Atlanta 
suit  represents  the  growing  c<»iviction,  rightly  or  wrongly,  among  Negroes  everywhere  that  there  can  be  no  equaUty  under 
segregation.”  Like  Marshall,  for  Mays,  integration  meant  power.  Ostensibly,  integration  had  the  backing  of  Austin  T. 
Walden,  the  key  civil  ri^ts  attorney  in  Georgia  with  ties  to  the  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund.’^ 

Fot  a variety  of  conqjlex  reasons,  however,  not  all  of  Georgia's  black  leaders  could  bring  themselves  to  fully  endorse 
MarshaU's  edict  to  pursue  the  integration  prong.  A core  of  black  leaders  in  Atlanta  including  Walden  and  Atlanta  Urban 
League  head  Grace  Hamilton,  and  Charles  L.  Harper,  head  of  the  Georgia  Teachers  and  Education  Association  (GTEA), 
though  to  the  idea  of  using  desegregation  as  a distant  rhetorical  threat,  privately  cringed  at  the  thought  of  mounting 
a local  diall^ge  to  Plessy.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  strong  opposition  to  "racial  mixing"  in  the  Deep  South  in  both  its 
most  ruthless  forms  such  as  lynching  and  Ku  Klux  Klanery  and  its  more  subtle  manifestations.  Moreover,  there  had  been 
significant  progress  for  blacks  within  the  separate  but  equal  restriction  in  the  second  half  of  the  1940s,  particularly  in 
Atlanta.  Under  Harper's  leadership,  the  GTEA  reorganized  in  1941  and  became  a state-wide  driving  force  for  teacher-pay 
equalizatirm,  pa-ptq}il  spoiding  equalization,  aboUtion  of  one  teacher  schools  and  replacement  with  consoUdated  schools, 
and  provisicm  of  blade  graduate  and  professicaial  school  opportunities.’®  Hamilton's  Urban  League  had  been  working  with 
Waldm  and  othos  to  improve  the  amditioos  fOT  Atlanta  blades.  Since  her  appointment  as  executive  secretary  to  the  Urban 
League  in  1943,  Hamiltcm  succeeded  in  getting  $4  milhon  of  $9  million  bond  issue  allocated  to  Atlanta's  black  schools  and 
had  helped  narrow  the  g^  betweai  blade  and  white  teadier  salaries.  Lettos  between  Hamilton  and  Marshall  between  1944 
and  1950  provide  evidence  that  Hamilton  worked  tirelessly  documenting  and  pubUcizing  inequalities  between  black  and 
white  schools,  and  her  efforts  received  the  direct  support  of  Marshall.^® 

For  his  part,  Waldm  used  his  influence  with  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  to  win  concessions  for  Atlanta's  black  community. 
As  (me  of  the  dty's  first  black  poUtical  strategists,  Walden,  starting  in  the  1920s,  helped  organize  the  black  vote  which  in 
scxne  municipal  electi(xis  held  a balance  of  power  in  city  poUtics.  In  1935,  blacks  were  assured  a larger  school  appropriation 
and  supported  a bond  issue.  The  Atlanta  Board  of  Education,  however,  after  improving  white  sch(X)ls,  announced  that 
revenue  had  run  out  for  black  schools.  In  1938  and  again  in  1940  Walden  and  others  helped  organize  the  black  vote  and 
defeated  both  school  bemd  issues.  In  the  1940s  he  was  also  able  to  get  street  Ughts  installed  in  black  neighborhcxrds.^’  Like 
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a powerfiil  ward  boss  in  late  19th  century  New  York  City,  Walden  could  not  be  ignored  by  city  officials. 

While  not  afraid  to  figjit  city  hall,  Waldai  had  grown  accustwned  to  working  within  the  "separate-but-equal"  system. 
Over  the  years  "Colonel"  Walden  had  developed  a good  relationship  with  the  NAACP's  national  office,  and  had  won 
Marshall's  loyally.  Bom  in  1 885,  the  son  of  former  slaves,  Walden  began  practicing  in  Macon,  Georgia  in  1 9 1 1 , and  was 
the  cmly  black  lawyer  in  Atlanta  in  1919.  Betweai  1911  and  the  1950s  he  was  one  of  only  a handful  of  attorneys  in  Georgia 
with  the  CTed^tials  and  the  coinage  to  litigate  on  the  Negro's  behalf.  By  1949,  however,  there  was  some  concern  among 
Atlanta's  younga-  black  intelligencia  that  the  64-year-old  Walden  was  not  up  to  the  task  of  coordinating  the  legal  campaign. 
Wilham  T.  Boyd  and  Grace  Hamilton  wrote  Marshall  about  this  concern.  "The  stakes  are  high  and  [Governor  Talmadge 
and  his  stafq  will  throw  their  big  guns  at  us,"  wrote  Boyd.  "In  hght  of  the  above  I am  requesting  of  you  that  you  have 
Walden  keep  you  informed  of  every  move  and  that  you  lend  us  all  possible  aid."  "Frankly,  and  off  the  record,"  Boyd 
continued,  the  people  here  and  throughout  the  state  criticize  us  for  using  Walden  on  such  an  important  case  as  this.  I tell 
than  that  Walden  has  the  backing  of  you  and  your  staff. . . . Don't  let  Walden  let  the  case  drag  urmecessarily. " In  May  of 
1949  the  Aaron  case  was  idle  due  to  Walden's  inactivity.  Grace  Hamilton,  concerned  that  her  latest  survey  of  the  inequities 
between  black  and  white  schools  would  become  out-dated,  also  advised  the  New  York  office  to  push  Walden.^ 

Walden  took  no  action  on  Aaron,  but  continued  to  have  the  backing  of  Marshall  and  the  LDF,  his  idleness 
notwithstanding.  Pah^s  it  was  Marshall's  deep  respect  for  his  past  performance  as  Atlanta's  first  black  political  boss,  or 
perh^s  it  was  his  priority  to  attoid  to  another  case  filed  in  rural  South  Carolina  that  had  been  moving  its  way  through  the 
courts.  By  the  M of  1950  Marshall  was  involved  in  pretrial  hearing  on  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  which  would  be  consohdated  into 
a class-actiai  suit  with  cases  from  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Kansas  soon  to  be  known  as  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  The 
Briggs  case  had  the  advantage  of  being  argued  in  front  of  Waties  Waring,  a disaffected  federal  judge  from  Charleston  who 
had  made  immistakable  signs  that  he  was  willing  to  take  on  the  legal  doctrine  of  "separate-but-equal."  With  better 
courtroom  chances  in  South  Carolina,  Marshall  may  have  left  those  in  Atlanta  to  their  own  devices  in  dueling  Jim  Crow. 
Perhaps  Marshall  thought  it  hazardous  to  jeopardize  the  Georgia  connection,  regardless  of  the  LDF's  new  position  on 
mtegration. 

For  whatever  reasons,  Marshall  took  a hands-off  tqiproach  in  Georgia,  opting  to  maintain  a cordial,  if  not  brotherly 
relationship  with  Walden.^  This  Aaron  v.  Cook  in  the  hands  of  Walden,  who  ultimately  used  it  as  a threat  with  the 
intent  of  forcing  state  and  local  school  authorities  to  equalize  existing  dual  systems.  For  six  years  the  case  sat  around  like 
a junk-yard  dog-oeating  a credible  threat  of  court  enforced  mixing.  Aaron  stared  out  at  the  white  community  and  power 
sttucture  and  oversaw  a massive  eleventh  hcxir  effot  to  equalize  pubhc  schooling  for  blacks  after  54  years  of  neglect.  Four 
months  after  the  case  was  filed.  Governor  Talmadge  sheparded  an  unprecedented  3%  sales  tax  throu^  the  legislature, 
whidi  added  an  additional  $ 1 0 milhon  toward  the  equalization  effort.  Ta^adge  also  worked  with  the  legislature  to  launch 
a massive  building  campaign.  Between  1951  and  1960,  about  6,000  schools,  nearly  aU  of  them  one  and  two  room 
dil^idated  wood  structures,  were  replaced  with  1 ,720  new  schools.  For  the  first  time  in  Georgia  history,  the  constmction 
of  schools  fcx  blades  was  a top  priority.  Another  measure  of  this  new  sense  of  urgency  is  in  black  secondary  enrollments. 
In  the  1930s  and  1940s  one  of  the  most  glaring  inequities  was  that  high  school  opportunities  for  many  Georgia  blacks 
singly  did  not  exist.  By  the  end  of  the  1951-1952  school  year  black  secondary  school  enrollment  had  increased  114%,  in 
spite  of  a sh^t  ovoall  dreq)  of  school-age  blacks  as  a percentage  of  the  total  population.^"*  By  the  early  1950s,  with  other 
dogs  balking  in  the  distance-in  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Washington  D C - the  Georgia  bull-dog 
just  stared  out  and  watched  the  equalization  effort  unfold. 

What  are  we  to  make  oi  Aaron  v.  Cook  from  the  perspective  of  Atlanta's  black  community  power  stmeture?  Unlike 
Marshall's  achievement  of  a amsensus  at  the  national  office,  these  Geogians  were  never  unified  in  launching  a direct  attack 
mPlessy  in  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  Brown  decision.  What  developed  in  Georgia  was  a modification  of  the  dual 
strategy  that  inverted  the  LDF's  objectives;  while  Georgia's  black  political  ehte  were  ideologically  opposed  to  segregation, 
thty  were  able  to  support  ^segregatiem  in  only  a passive  way.  Their  local  activities,  then,  were  aimed  at  full  equalization, 
while  the  desegregation  prong  of  their  position  was  used  as  a warning.  The  dual  thmst  nevertheless  encouraged  them  to 
become  fiercely  active  in  pursuing  the  equalization  strategy  and  it  was  here  that  pubhc  support  for  black  schooling  was 
finally  realized. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  Marshall  and  other  LDF  attorneys  allowed  for  these  differences  in  emphasis  and 
corresponded  often  to  maintain  contact  and  to  provide  legal  expertise,  but  put  their  best  time  and  energy  into  the  five 
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parallel  cases  in  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Washington  D.C.—  cases  that  sought  to  dismantle  Jim 
Crowism  in  pubhc  education  altogether. 
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second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  major  changes  to  the  universities  of  the  Habsburg  domains 
|i%(Maass  1961, 182-3).  Curricular  reform,  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  seizure  and  transfer  of 
fixjm  su{^)ressed  monasteries  and  convents,  the  estabUshment  of  normal  schools,  and  the  imposition  of 
3s  the  language  of  instruction  were  among  the  most  significant  educational  developments  during  this 
period  (Goodwin  1938,  70-71,  Havranek  et  al.  1986, 44).  Paralleling  structural  and  financial  innovations  at  Habsburg 
universities  was  the  arrival  of  the  first  significant  numbers  of  Jewish  students  (Tomek  1849, 341).  Although  Joseph's 
successors  abandoned  many  of  his  reforms,  Jews  were  never  again  singled  out  for  exclusion  from  Habsburg  universities 
(O'Brien  1969, 54). 

This  paper  will  review  the  admittedly  incomplete  data  about  these  students  during  the  first  forty  years  after 
non-Catholics  were  first  allowed  to  seek  degrees  at  the  oldest  of  the  Habsburg  universities,  the  Charles  University  in 
Prague.  Charles  University  was  chosen  both  because  of  its  preaninent  place  among  educational  institutions  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Bdiemia,  and  because  of  the  proximity  of  a sizable  and  vital  Jewish  commimity  in  Prague  throughout  the  period  under 
consideration.  Jewish  students  had  maintained  contacts  with  the  university  since  the  fourteenth  century  (Kisch  1935). 
Charles  University  is  also  an  appropriate  institution  in  which  to  examine  the  impact  of  Joseph's  reform  pohcies  because 
of  the  key  role  of  the  university  in  the  development  of  a Czech  national  consciousness  from  the  1790s  well  into  the 
nineteenth  caituiy,  Charles  University  was  a setting  in  which  issues  of  national  and  ethnic  identity  were  given  increasing 
attention,  both  at  the  cumcular  level,  and  with  regard  to  the  actual  makeup  of  the  student  body  and  teaching  faculty 
(Havrandc  et  al.  1986, 42-50).  Much  later,  these  issues  would  become  irreccmcilable  tensions  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
two  universities~a  Czech  and  a German-which  would  exist  side  by  side  until  the  arrival  of  Hitler. 

Toseph  n.  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  and  hereditary  ruler  of  the  scattered  dominions  of  the  Habsburgs,  initiated  major 
changes  in  the  status  of  his  Jewish  subjects  (Bernard  1969).  During  his  ten-year  reign  (1780-1790)  he  removed  many  of 
the  civil  disabihties  that  Jews  had  endured  since  the  Middle  Ages  (Stein  1904, 91).  For  the  first  time  Jews  were  allowed 
to  SCTve  in  the  hr^joial  Army,  and  a handful  of  Jews  and  Jewish  converts  even  gained  titles  of  nobihly.  Starting  in  1782, 
Josq)h  also  issued  a senes  of  decrees  that  made  it  possible  for  Jews  to  pursue  degrees  in  law  and  medicine,  as  well  as  study 
in  the  philosophical  faculties  of  universities  within  the  Habsburg  lands  (Macartney  1969, 121;  Shore  1995).  The  traditiraial 
fourth  faculty  of  these  umversities,  the  theological  faculty,  was  to  remain  ofif-hmits  to  non-CathoUcs  for  many  more 
decades  to  ccane  (Hofdirekt  1797). 

Research  conducted  on  Jewish  students  at  the  University  of  Vienna  shows  that  many  Jews  accepted  the  emperor's 
invitation  and  came  to  study  at  the  university  in  the  Habsburg  capital.  Similar~but  by  no  means  identical-patterns  are 
found  in  the  enrollment  of  Jewish  students  at  Charles  University  during  the  forty  years  following  Joseph's  initial  reforms. 
Yet  the  data  available  in  the  Studienkatalo^,  the  enrollment  books  for  courses  offered  at  the  University,  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  ccmtext  of  both  the  social  and  cultural  positions  of  Jews  in  eighteenth-century  Central  Europe  and  the  nature  of  the 
Studienkataloge  themselves  (Sorkin  1987).  Despite  Joseph's  atten^ts  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  legal  and  social 
boundaries  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  anti-Semitism  was  widespread  throughout  the 
Habsburg  lands  (Hausler  1990).  The  admission  of  Jews  to  the  mihtary  produced  a wave  of  vicious  cartoons  and  verses 
daiouncing  the  Jews  as  morally  and  intellectually  unfit  to  serve.  The  appearance  of  Jewish  aristocrats,  wealthy  merchants, 
and  more  humble  Jews,  all  with  the  Germanic  surnames  that  Joseph  compelled  Jews  to  take,  did  httle  to  promote  respect 
or  acceptance  among  some  segments  of  the  population  (BarzUay  1956).  Indeed,  the  loosening  of  censorship  begun  by 
Joseph  with  the  intent  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  actually  provided  a new  context  for  expression  of 
anti-Semitism.  Che^ly  produced  pamphlets  and  small  books  attacked  Jews  as  imscrupulous,  immoral^  and  incon^tent. 
Jews  undoubtedly  made  progress  in  the  years  and  decades  following  Joseph's  reforms,  but  only  in  the  face  of  entrenched 
(^position  to  their  admittance  to  positions  long  reserved  for  Gentiles.  Thus  circumstantial  evidence  suggests  that  some 
Jews  sought  to  amceal  their  identity,  while  others  imderwent  conversion  in  order  to  avoid  the  harshest  aspects  of 
anti-Semitism  (Chiel  1974). 
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Viewed  in  this  context,  the  value  of  the  Studienkataloge,  the  single  most  important  source  of  information  regarding 
individual  studaits  of  Qiarles  University,  becomes  mc»e  ambiguous.  The  Studienkataloge,  as  records  of  student  enrollment 
in  each  course  at  the  University,  were  kqjt  by  professors,  and  frequently  included  information  about  the  place  of  residence, 
the  age,  father's  occupation,  and  rehgion  of  each  student.  However,  as  late  as  the  1790s,  these  records  were  kept 
unsystematically,  and  without  aity  parent  supervision  by  university  authorities.  Sohm  professors,  for  example,  recorded 
a student's  place  of  residence  in  a Latinate  form,  wfrile  others  would  use  Germanic  or  even  Czech  or  Magyar  forms  of  the 
samp;  place  nampx  The  Same  irregularity  might  extend  to  the  spelling  of  students'  names  as  well.  The  decrees  that  formally 
arlmiftpH  non-Calholic  studaits  to  the  imivasities  had  not  specified  that  any  steps  be  taken  to  note  how  many  non-Cathohcs 
actually  etuolled,  so  each  professor  was  fiee  to  be  as  assiduous  or  indiSerent  to  this  aspect  of  record  keeping  as  he  wished. 
The  researdiQ'  can  CHily  speculate  as  to  wh^er  the  professor  who  did  not  note  the  religion  of  a Jewish  student  did  so  from 
a sense  of  Enlighterunent  tolerance,  or  wiiether  he  was  sirrqjly  too  busy  or  indifferent  to  bother.  Records  from  the 
University  of  Vierma  at  the  same  time  period  show  a wide  range  in  the  care  with  \^iuch  professors  filled  out  the 
Studienkataloge  forms  that  were  provided  to  them,  with  some  instructors  diligently  completing  all  categories,  and  others 
recording  almost  no  Hata  Later,  similar  fcmns  were  introduced  at  Charles  University,  it  appears  that  the  same  laxness 
in  record  keeping  occurred. 

The  e?q)eriaice  of  discrimination  and  the  lack  of  systematic  record  keeping  cautions  us  to  view  the  following  data  as 
inconq)lete  and  most  probably  artificially  low  in  many  categories.  Nevertheless,  these  data  are  suggestive  of  the  significant 
numb^  of  Jewish  students  who  enrolled  at  Charles  University  during  this  forty-year  period.  In  compiling  these  data,  the 
author  has  included  all  students  who  are  unambiguously  identified  as  Jewish  at  least  once  in  the  Studienkataloge,  as  well 
as  those  whose  name,  fathoms  name,  place  of  residence,  or  combination  of  these  factors  strongly  suggests  Jewish  ancestry. 
One  indicator  in  the  Studienkatalog  of  Jewish  identity  is  the  use  of  Roman  numerals  to  indicate  a residential  address,  a 
practice  common  throughout  Bohemia  (Iggers  1992,  169).  Not  included  are  the  names  of  possibly  Jewish  students  that 
occur  in  other  university  records  such  as  discipline  proceedings  and  petitions  for  the  granting  of  diplomas. 

TABLE  1 

Numbers  of  probably  Jewish  students  in  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  (KPFF,  KPPF,  KPLF) 


Faculty  of  Philosopy 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

1784-1797 

34 

1787-1797 

14 

1793-1797 

13 

1798-1807 

45 

1798-1807 

4* 

1798-1807 

33 

1808-1817 

40 

1808-1817 

6 

1808-1817 

38 

1817-1822 

196 

1817-1822 

7 

1817-1822 

54 

1784-1822 

315 

1787-1822 

31 

1793-1822 

138 

* No  records  for  1805-1807 

Total  number  of  probably  Jewish  students  484 

A brief  review  of  enrollment  of 484  Jewish  students  in  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine  from  1784  to 
1822  reveals  some  patterns.  First,  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  probably  Jewish  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  reflects  this  feculty's  significantly  larger  overall  enrollment  during  most  of  the  period  imder  consideration.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  caituiy,  Charles  University  had  the  second  largest  student  population  of  any  Habsburg  umversity 
(Szogi  1993, 391).  In  1789  its  Faculty  of  Philosophy  enrolled  349  students,  in  comparison  with  147  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  73  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Litsch  1989,  40).  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Charles  University,  as  at  most 
universities  in  Gennan-speaking  lands,  was  not  only  a self-contained  academic  program,  but  also  the  preparatory  program 
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for  most  advanced  studies  in  the  othCT  faculties,  thus  e?q)laining  its  high  enrollment.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
sometimes  enroUed  when  they  were  no  older  than  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  in  many  w^s  the  curriculum  resembled  what 
came  to  be  known  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a secondary  school  program  more  than  a university  curriculum  (Tomek 
1849). 

The  larger  number  of  probably  Jewish  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  also  noteworthy.  Throughout  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  medicine  was  the  profession  of  choice  for  a significant  number  of  Jewish 
university  graduates.  This  was  in  part  because  medicine  was  still  viewed  as  a relatively  low-status  occupation,  one  in  which 
the  highest  levels  of  society  seldom  were  involved.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a titled  aristocrat  enrolled  in  any  course  in  the 
faculties  of  medicine  at  Charles  University  or  the  University  of  Vienna  durmg  the  eighteenth  century.  Despite  the 
innovations  imtiated  at  the  Allgemeines  Krankenhaus  in  Vierma,  and  the  curricular  in^rovements  that  continued  at  all 
Habsburg  univ^ities  throu^out  the  late  eightemth  coitury  and  early  nineteenth  centuiy,  medicine  remained  too  practical, 
too  unsavory,  and  frequently  too  disastrously  unsuccessfiil  to  be  a fit  calling  for  a gentleman.  Medicine  was  also  a choice 
for  Jews  because  of  their  long  association  with  that  profession.  From  the  High  Middle  Ages  on  Jewish  herbal  and  surgical 
medicine  had  been  sought  out  by  Gentiles.  Jewish  women  were  fi’equently  midwives  in  rural  areas,  and  at  Charles 
University  a handful  of  Jews  had  managed  to  earn  degrees  as  surgeons  as  early  as  1 77 1 , or  even  earher,  although  they  were 
ft^equently  enjoined  by  the  authorities  to  practice  their  profession  only  on  other  Jews. 

Ammig  the  probably  or  certainly  Jewish  students  found  in  the  Studienkataloge  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
a handful  of  female  midwifery  students.  Midwifery  was  an  important  profession  for  women  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(Towler  and  Bramall  1986).  The  small  number  of  these  students  precludes  drawing  sweeping  conclusions  about  the 
experience  of  female  students  at  Charles  University,  be  they  Jewish  or  Gentile,  but  the  evidence  is  nonetheless  suggestive. 
First,  among  those  women  unambiguously  idratified  by  their  instructors  as  Jews  are  several  who  would  otherwise  have 
esc^ieddetecticm.  These  include  Maria  Dux  (enroUed  in  1810),  Marie  Mauntner(enroUed  1815-1816),  and  Eva  Klauber 
(oirolled  in  1815).  The  given  names  of  each  of  these  students  do  not  suggest  Jewish  origin,  and  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  many  other  students  whose  given  names  ^pear  to  be  Christian  were  in  fact  Jews  or  were  at  least  perceived  as  Jews 
by  their  peers  and  professors.  Such  an  instance  is  not  isolated;  in  1812  in  Berlin,  Jews  were  reported  to  have  taken 
Christian  names  such  as  Johanna,  Elizabeth,  Johann,  and  Ludwig  (Bermg  1992,  70-71).  The  presence  of  women  within 
the  umversity  system  also  raises  questions.  How  was  their  education  financed?  Where  did  they  live?  Were  they  married, 
widowed,  or  single?  It  seems  likely  that  many  of  these  women  had  already  been  practicing  midwives  before  coming  to  the 
university  for  formal  training,  but  positive  evidence  is  lacking.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  question  of  language  of 
instructicxi  and  examination.  By  the  1810s  l^ilen  this  handful  of  Jewish  women  appeared  at  the  University,  Latin  had  been 
replied  by  German  as  the  language  of  instruction,  although  Latin  may  have  been  used  in  some  university  record  keeping. 
We  must  assume,  therefcaie,  that  these  women,  most  of  whom  presumably  had  received  httle  or  no  formal  education  in  the 
oxnmumties  fiom  which  th^  came,  received  instmction  and  were  examined  in  German,  a language  that  may  well  not  have 
been  their  native  tongue.  It  is  possible  that  for  both  male  and  female  Jewish  students,  familiarity  with  Yiddish  may  have 
helped  them  deal  with  German  in  ways  that  gave  them  an  advantage  over  their  Czech-speaking  counterparts.  In  the  case 
of  village  midwives,  more  research  into  their  educational  and  cultural  backgrounds  is  ne^ed  to  evaluate  the  experience  of 
these  women  at  Habsburg  universities. 

The  majority  of  studaits  enroUed  at  Charles  University  through  most  of  its  history  have  claimed  Bohemia  or  Moravia 
as  their  h«ne.  This  pattern  appears  to  have  been  repeated  in  the  surviving  evidence  regarding  the  place  of  origin  of  Jews 
enrolled  at  the  University.  In  this  respect  Charles  University  differed  fi'om  the  University  of  Vierma,  where  Jews  and 
Gaitiles  fi-om  aU  over  Europe  congregated  to  hve  and  study  in  the  Rezidenz  und  Hauptstadt  of  the  Empire.  By  contrast, 
Charles  University  students  identified  as  Jewish  were  heavily  concentrated  in  Prague  and  in  a few  outlying  Jewish 
communities  in  Bohemia. 
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TABLE  2 

Geographical  Origins  of  Students  Identified  as  Jews,  Charles  University  1782-1822 

(All  Czech  place  names  given  in  the  form  they  appear  in  Studienkatalog  records.)  (KPFF,  KPPF,  KPLF) 


Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

Prague 

131 

Prague 

10 

Prague 

26 

Bunzlauer  Circle* 

15 

Eger 

2 

Pilsner  Circle 

3 

Pilsner  Circle 

6 

Leitmeritz 

2 

Bidschauer  Circle 

3 

Saazer  Circle 

6 

Rukonitz 

2 

Elbogen  Circle 

5 

Budweiser  Circle 

2 

Bidschauo*  Circle 

5 

Liebosowitz 

2 

Eger 

4 

Kolin,  Neu  Kolin 

2 

Other  Bohemia 

28 

Other 

11 

Other 

21 

Total 

200 

Total 

25 

Total 

61 

Outside  Bohemia 

Outside  Bohemia 

Outside  Bohemia 

Moravia 

17 

Austria 

1 

Moravia 

15 

Hungary 

17 

Piedmont 

1 

Hungary 

1 

Saxony 

3 

Bukovnia 

1 

Saxony 

2 

Poland  & GaUcia 

2 

Saxony 

1 

Prussia 

1 

Bavaria 

2 

Poland 

1 

Dessau  (?) 

1 

Austria 

1 

Prussia 

1 

Dessau  (?) 

1 

Unknown  or  illegible 

8 

Unknown  or  illegible 

14 

Total 

52 

Total 

5 

Total 

43 

Grand  Total 

252 

Grand  Total 

30 

Grand  Total 

104 

Total  of  all  reported  places  or  origin  386 

* A Circle  or  Kreis  was  an  administrative  unit  roughly  equivalent  to  a county. 
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Since  well  over  half  of  the  students  identified  as  Jews  reported  places  of  origin,  these  data  may  be  considered  fairly 
representative.  The  predominance  of  Prague,  with  its  large,  wealthy,  and  ancient  Jewish  community  is  immediately 
aparent.  Moravia,  with  a large  Jewish  community,  is  also  represented,  but  to  a much  lesser  degree.  Noteworthy  is  the 
absence  of  large  numbers  of  Jewish  students  from  the  eastern  readies  of  the  Habsburg  lands,  in  particular  Gahda,  which 
sent  many  Jewish  students  to  the  University  of  Vienna  during  this  period.  Also,  the  old  and  well-estabhshed  Jewish 
communities  of  Hungary,  including  Buda  and  Obuda,  are  not  in  evidence  here. 

The  earhest  rehable  statistics  on  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  what  was  later  the  Austrian  Empire  dates  from  twenty 
■^ais  ato  the  terminus  ante  quern  of  this  study,  but  are  still  useful  in  conveying  the  very  uneven  distribution  of  Jews  in 
Central  Europe.  Almost  all  Jewish  students  had  fathers  who  were  business  people. 

TABLE  3 

Number  of  Jews  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  1843.  {Tafeln  1847,  Tafel  3) 


Galicia 

303,373 

Hungary 

255,000 

Bohemia 

66,892 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

38,357 

Lower  Austria 

3,545 

Venice 

4,482 

Further,  a dramatic  preponderance  of  Jews  came  from  the  Pohsh  province  of  Gahcia.  This  points  to  another  issue 
reg^g  the  assimilation  and  acceptance  of  Jews  into  the  universities  and  the  professions.  Many  Gahcian  Jews  came  from 
rural  ca-  small-town  backgrounds,  and  woe  culturally  and  linguistically  quite  different  from  the  co-religionists  in  cities  such 
^ Prague.  Looked  down  upon  by  some  urban  Jews  as  culturally  backward,  and  despised  by  anti-Semites  as  degenerate  and 
(mental  m their  habits,  these  Jews  might  have  had  greater  difficulties  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  urban  university  life 
which  may  explam  their  underrepresentation  at  Charles  during  the  period  under  consideration  (Barzilay  1956) 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  cannot  be  estimated  precisely’  but  vital 
statistics  give  us  some  picture  of  the  size  of  Jewish  communities  in  this  kingdom.  In  1798  186  or  81%  of  the  total 
marriages  for  Bohemia,  were  between  Jews.  In  181 1,  1 108  of  the  deaths,  or  .92%  of  the  total  re^rded,  were  of  Jews. 
Si^ar  data  for  Moravia  mdicate  a Jewish  population  approaching  1%  of  the  total.  In  1790,  the  total  population  of 
Bohemia  was  2,882,106,  and  that  of  Moravia  1,594,558  {CS  1978, 138-140).  Charles  University  had  over  200  Jewish 
students,  the  majority  ofwhom  were  from  Bohemia,  enrolled  between  the  years  1817  and  1822  (see  Table  1).  Assuming 

that  at  any  given  time  during  this  five-year  period  at  least  half  this  number  were  enrolled  simultaneously  Charles 
Um^ity,  with  a total  enrollment  of  less  than  3,000,  had  a probable  percentage  of  Jewish  student  enrollment  sevwal  times 
higher  than  the  overall  percentage  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  identified  as  Jewish. 

When  standardized  Studienkataloge  forms  were  introduced  at  Charles  University  in  1 808,  a category  was  included 
fix-  noting  the  occupaticm  of  the  fathers  of  students.  While  as  often  as  not  professors  did  not  bother  to  fill  in  this  category 
m the  case  of  a large  number  of  students  identified  as  Jewish,  this  information  is  available.  In  some  instances  the 
octmpaUon  referred  to  has  proven  difficult  to  categorize  or  translate,  but  allowing  for  this  difBculty,  and  the  problem  of 
legibihty,  a significant  amount  of  data  remains. 


Eunimiiiii 
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TABLE 4 


Occupations  of  the  fathers  of  Jewish  students,  all  faculties,  Charles  University,  1782-1822.  (KPFF,  KPLF,  KPPF) 

Handelsmann  or  Kaiifmann  (Businessman) 

177 

Cloth  dealer 

11 

Brandy  tester  or  manufacturer 

5 

Wholesaler 

4 

Bestandmann  (trader  ? Business  repersentative  ?)  3 

Surgeon  (as  distinguished  firom  physician) 

3 

Member  of  the  Jewish  Community  Council 

2 

Lawyer 

2 

Teacher 

2 

Butcher 

1 

Leather  dealer 

1 

Dentist  (also  may  be  siugeon) 

1 

Innkeeper 

1 

Teacher  at  the  Jewish  Hauptschule  in  Prague 

1 

Master  glazier 

1 

Beer  dealer 

1 

Village  judge  or  Magistrate 

1 

Economic  “Beanter”  (employee?) 

1 

Weaver 

1 

Shoemaker 

1 

Partikulter  ?) 

1 

Homeowner 

1 

Rabbi 

1 

Brewer 

1 

Total,  all  occupations  224 

Since  this  information  was  probably  volunteered  by  the  students  themselves,  we 
must  view  these  data  as  a self-selected  sample.  It  seems  likely  that  those  students  wiiose  fathers  had  highly  respected 

occupations  in  the  community  would  be  more  willing  to  report  this  information,  yet  only  one  rabbi  appears  on  this  list.  The 
over^elming  number  of  reported  occupations  are  associated  with  trade  and  commerce;  interestingly,  two  occupations 
commonly  reported  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  innkeeper  and  moneylender,  are  scarcely  present  on  this  list.  It  is 
possible  that  the  disrepute  in  ^^Uch  Jewish  financiers  were  held  resulted  in  that  occupation  simply  being  reported  in  the 
category  of  Handelsmann  Gggers  1992). 

No  overall  study  has  been  done  on  the  age  characteristics  of  students  at  any  Habsburg  university  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  so  the  following  data  caimot  be  subjected  to  any  comparative  analysis.  However,  these  data  on  the 
rqxHted  ages  of  Jewish  students  at  Charles  University  do  help  round  out  the  picture  of  who  these  students  were.  The  ages 
rqxMted  here  are  the  ages  of  students  when  they  first  appeared  in  Studienkataloge  records;  therefore  these  students  were 
at  least  several  years  ol^^^en  they  conq)leted  their  studies.  The  date  1811  is  taken  as  a starting  point  because  data  before 
this  year  are  either  fi*agmentary  or  nonexistent.  Data  are  of  course  not  comparable  with  previous  data  cited,  owing  to  the 
inconsistencies  in  reporting  patterns. 
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Rqiorted  ages  of  Jewish  students,  Charles  University,  181  l-1822.(AyZf;  KPPF,  KPFF) 

Faculty  of  Medicine  Faculty  of  Law  Faculty  of  Philosophy 

^86  Age  Age 

16-19 

23 

16-19 

1 

16-19 

30 

20-21 

20 

20-21 

2 

20-21 

30 

22-23 

14 

22-23 

2 

22-23 

38 

24-27 

6 

24-27 

2 

24-27 

13 

28+ 

10 

28+ 

7 

28+ 

14 

Total 

73 

Total 

14 

Total 

125 

Students  of  probable  Jewish  ancestry  ranged  in  reported  age  from  13  to  35,  a range  comparable  to  that  of  Gentile 
students.  Presumably  those  students  older  than  ^proximately  25  were  entoing  the  university  after  having  worked  for  some 

years.  In  the  instance  of  midwifery  students,  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  pursued  this  occupation  previous  to  their 
enrollment. 

Other  scattered  references  to  possibly  Jewish  students  survive  elsewhere  in  Charles  University  records.  Three  students 
whose  names  suggest  Jewish  ancestry—Elias  Wiener,  Ehas  Hirsch,  and  David  Porges~requested  on  1 August  1976,  to  be 
granted  their  D.M.  degrees  in  a private  ceremony  {Sitzungsprotocoll  1796).  Wolf  Popper,  who  was  not  identified  as  a Jew, 
but  whose  surname  was  almost  always  associated  with  Jewish  famiUes,  was  awarded  the  D.M.  degree  on  15  August  1 798 
{Senatspisy  1798,  c.  35).  Also,  Lorenz  Franz  Jonas,  whose  name  and  place  of  origin  (Frankfurt  am  Main)  point  to  possible 
Jewish  ancestry,  was  reprimanded,  along  with  another  student,  for  his  disruptive  behavior  on  the  streets  of  Prague  {Senat 
spisy  1799).  These  accounts,  taken  with  the  record  in  iheMatricula  of  twenty-four  Faculty  of  Medicine  students  (including 
two  women)  whose  names  have  not  been  located  in  the  Studienkataloge,  suggest  that  there  were  many  more  Jewish  students 
than  could  be  positively  identified  in  this  study  {Matricula). 

The  amval  of  Jewish  students  at  Charles  University  was  part  of  an  ongoing  transformation  of  the  university  from  a 
relatively  isolated  institution  dominated  by  Jesuit  teachings,  without  textbooks,  and  with  only  limited  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  into  a major  center  of  scholarly  research  and  political  ferment.  Their  abihty  to  earn  degrees  and  to  establish 
a lasting  presence  at  the  university  shows  both  that  a university  education  was  prized  in  Jewish  communities  and  that 
prospective  university  students  from  these  communities  were  able  to  acquire  the  necessary  training  to  succeed  in  this 
academic  envu-onmeiit.  For  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Jewish  students  would  be  a visible  and  influential 
presence  at  Charles  University. 
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Major  Developments  in  the  Growth  of  Public  Secondary  Education  in  North 
Carolina 

II  I „ I II  ||l]Mjtm^lJ.jmiUUmjn..n, 

Ellis  A.  Joseph 

n-  TT  - : r. " . ■ UmveTsity  of  Dayton 

^art  G.  Noble  suggests  that  colonial  America  had  to  wait  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  before  she  came 
i^i  ^ the  rich  heritage  of  the  seventeoith  centuiy  adiievranent.*  Unfortunately,  the  planter  class,  who  represented 
pfi|i  agriculture  and  the  clergy,  and  who  con^rised  the  only  large  learned  group,  felt  no  great  need  for  schools.  As 
■“  a result,  they  prevented  the  growth  of  secondary  education  in  this  period.  The  absence  of  a middle  class  can 
p^aps  be  labeled  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of  free  secondary  education,  for  it  is  usually  with  this  class 
that  free  pubhc  schools  originate. 

Even  without  a middle  class,  educational  interests  were  at  least  indirectly  promoted  through  the  work  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  an  auxihaiy  of  the  Established  Church.  The  purpose  of  education  under 
the  Society  was  "not  only  to  fit  the  young  for  the  business  life,  but  to  make  them  moral  and  rehgious  beings.  In  1 7 1 5 the 
North  Carolina  Assembly  passed  a significant  act  which  was  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  Society's  Dr.  Brady 
library.  The  act  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  charity  schools,  paving  the  way  for  fiuther  philanthropy  in  state 
education. 

Examples  of  endowments  for  educational  purposes  were  those  of  James  Winwright  and  James  Innes,  whose  fimds 
promoted  the  emergence  of  some  semblance  of  free  secondary  schooling.^  Pohtically,  the  early  efforts  of  royal  governor 
Gabriel  Johnston  and  the  Reverend  James  Reed  led  the  way  to  pubhc  expenditure  for  a school  in  New  Bern  in  1766  and 
the  LibCTly  Hall  Academy  in  the  western  portion  of  the  colony  in  1775.  The  revenue  for  the  New  Bern  school  was  obtained 
from  an  impcHt  duty  on  all  rum  and  hquors  brought  into  the  nearby  Neuse  River.  Coinciding  with  these  early  efforts  was 
an  inoease  in  the  pubhc's  yearning  for  culture,  which  was  most  glaringly  exhibited  by  the  growth  of  private  hbraries,  the 
most  notable  being  those  of  Samuel  Johnston  and  Edward  Moseley.  Other  evidences  of  increased  interest  in  culture  and 
education  in  the  Old  North  State  were  the  setting  up  of  the  first  printing  press  in  1749,  the  organization  of  the  North 
Carolina  Gazette  at  New  Bern  in  1755,  and  the  increase  of  private  tutors  in  homes.  Despite  the  early  beginnings  and  the 
increased  interest  in  ^ucation,  the  tint  of  charity  remained  on  the  surface  of  any  educational  effort  which  was  the  result 
of  pubhc  expaiditure,  and  this  element  of  diarity  was  to  become  a stubborn  obstacle  to  future  pubhc  secondary  educational 
development." 

The  ^pprmticeship  system,  however,  held  many  imphed  promises  for  the  future  of  free  secondary  education.  It  was 
with  the  formation  of  this  system  that  people  felt  the  need  for  training  so  many  in  a useful  art  so  that  society  as  a whole 
could  reap  an  all-round  boiefit.  Among  foese  promises  wwe  the  notions  of  compulsory  education  and  the  State’s  increased 
(xmcem  about  its  obhgations  and  functions  in  the  field  of  education.  While  legislation  on  apprenticeship  imphed  education 
in  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1715,  this  seemingly  weak  and  insignificant  legislation  is  far  removed  from  secondary 
education.  However,  the  element  of  an  awareness  of  the  people  for  the  need  of  some  instruction  is  noteworthy. 

The  Latin  grammar  school,  in  which  the  classics  were  taught,  reached  its  greatest  development  in  New  England  and 
its  least  in  the  South.  The  second  type  of  secondary  school,  the  academy,  began  to  appear  around  1750  and  rapidly 
develqied  throu^out  the  South  until  foe  third  type  of  secondary  school,  foe  pubhc  higji  school,  began  to  gain  importance 
after  foe  Civil  War.® 

Daniel  Defoe  s Essay  on  Projects"  influenced  Benjamin  Frankhn  considerably  when  he  formed  a plan  of  pubhc 
education  fOT  foe  youth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  widely  known  that  Franklin's  pamphlet,  containing  his  plan  for  foe  academy, 
had  an  extensive  circulation.  ThCTe  is  record  of  much  correspondence  between  North  Carolinians  and  Frankhn  concerning 
the  academy.  Academies  in  North  Carolina,  which  at  first  were  rehgious  in  character,  gradually  became  nonsectarian 
because  of  foe  obvious  difficulties  that  multi-rehgious  communities  presented,  and  thus  a lessened  exclusivity  and  a greater 
democratic  character  began  emerging  at  this  early  stage.  The  academies,  however,  were  usuaUy  privately  controlled,  and 
fees  were  invariably  charged,  though  in  a few  instances  poor  children  were  taught  tuition  free. 

With  foe  growth  of  a strong  democratic  spirit  in  foe  revolutionary  period,  foe  ideal  of  a hberal  education  for  its  own 
sake  and  fOT  its  value  in  prcanoting  individual  development  became  dominant.’’  Zion  Parnassus  at  Sahsbury  (1785),  Tates 
Academy  in  Wilmington  (1760),  and  Liberty  Hall  Academy  (1775)  were  some  of  foe  more  outstanding  early  academies 
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gaining  prmunoice  fcr  maintaining  bigji  scholastic  standings.  An  examination  of  the  charter  of  an  academy  in  Granville 
County  (1779)  reveals  the  felt  need  for  education  and  the  existence  of  both  general  and  vague  objectives  to  benefit  all 
people.®  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  "beneficial"  piuposes  of  the  academy,  that  John  Chavis,  a Negro 
of  Granville  County,  was  sort  to  Princeton  Ltaiversity  to  see  if  a Negro  "would  take  a college  education. He  was  not  only 
successful  at  Princeton,  but  he  also  taught  many  distinguished  v^hites  afl^  leaving  the  university.  His  knowledge  and  abihty 
pron^>ted  Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett  to  say,  ’This  negro  was  received  as  an  equal  socially  and  asked  to  table  by  the 
most  respectable  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study  found  in  the  academy,  often  showed  a wide  range  of  subjects,  which  afforded 
instruction  in  more  subject  matter  than  was  offered  in  the  old  Latin  grammar  school  of  colonial  times.  Moreover,  it  was 
designed  to  satisfy  the  constantly  increasing  demand  of  those  who  did  not  seek  a college  training  or  admission  into  the 
learned  professions.”  Therefore,  the  traditional  Latin  grammar  school  subjects  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were 
takai  over  by  the  academy.  Since  the  acactemy  existed  not  only  for  those  preparing  for  college,  courses  in  practical  training, 
English  lito'ature,  certain  branches  of  the  natural  sciences,  history,  modon  foreign  languages,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
navigation,  surveying,  bookkeeping,  embroidery,  and  needlework  were  also  offered.  Course  offerings  at  the  Raleigh 
Academy  allowed  students  to  pursue  a range  of  studies  for  various  fees.'^ 

There  were  thirty-one  academies  in  North  Carolina  by  1 820,  and  they  had  considerable  influence.  The  academy 
movement  brought  about  a change  in  the  courses  of  colleges,  stimulated  the  training  of  teachers,  encouraged  the  growth 
of  higher  education  of  women,  and  served  as  the  nuclei  fiom  which  numerous  North  Carolina  colleges  grew.'®  Around 
1850,  the  academy  generally  began  to  decline  because  of  the  development  of  a strong  feeling  in  favor  of  pubhc  control  and 
support  of  educational  enterprises,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  After  the  Civil  War,  when  pubhc  education  received 
a new  meaning  and  an  added  inqietus  under  the  powerfiil  influence  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  the  South  and  its  public  high 
school  began  to  develop  to  the  point  of  becoming  the  dominating  institution  of  secondary  education  in  North  Carolina. 
Betwera  1 860  and  1 900,  academies  began  to  be  replaced  by  pubhc  high  schools.  This  period  was  largely  an  e?q)erimental 
period;  getting  the  people  to  accept  the  idea  that  support  of  secondary  education  is  propo'ly  a function  of  the  State  was  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  However,  with  cotain  industrial  and  social  changes,  this  idea  became  less  and  less  a difhculty,  for 
the  populace  gradually  came  to  see  the  need  for  materially  increasing  the  opportunities  for  high  school  education  at  pubhc 
expense  for  the  youth  of  the  State. '■* 

The  North  Carolina  Experience 

North  Carolina’s  historical  documoits  give  anq)le  evidence  that  during  the  period  fiom  1 750  to  1 800  there  was  indeed 
a heroic  and  difficult  battle  being  waged  among  an  otherwise  busy  people  for  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  pubhc 
education.  One  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  this  struggle  after  reading  excerpts  fiom  S.F.B.  Morse's  description  of  North 
Carolinians  during  the  poiod  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ei^teenth  century:  "They  have  very  httle  of  the  bloom  and  fieshness 
of  the  people  in  the  northern  states.  The  general  topics  of  conversation  among  the  men,  when  cards,  the  bottle,  and 
occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intavaie,  are  negroes,  the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Many  of  the  interludes  are  filled 
up  with  a boxing-match;  and  these  matches  fiequently  become  memorable  by  feats  of  gouging."'®  Despite  Morse's 
unflattering  description  of  North  Carolinians,  one  contrastingly  finds  that  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  of  1776 
provides  fix  ’’all  men  [to]  have  a natural  and  unahenable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience."'®  The  industrious  few  mentioned  by  Morse  were  moved  to  write  about  the  lack  of  schools  in  the  State;  and 
Daniel  Earl  asked  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  begin  some  sort  of  education.'®  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  as  early  as  1758  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  also  felt  the  urge  to  address  His  Majesty 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  "regular  and  proper  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,"  for  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
"observed  with  unfeigned  Cmcem,  great  Immorahty  and  Profaneness  in  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  many  of  your  Subjects 
in  the  Province,  as  well  as  gross  ignorance."  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Governors  William  Tyron  in  1770  and 
Alexander  Martin  in  1 785  were  amcng  the  most  vociferous  appealers  to  the  Assembly  for  the  cause  of  a birth  of  education 
which  would  correct  the  prevailing  immorahty  and  reach  the  people  of  the  "back  country.'"® 

After  the  War  for  Indq}aidence,  the  idea  that  education  is  a governmental  function  and  obligation  gained  immensely 
in  strength,  for  now  the  people  realized  the  need  for  able,  intelhgent,  enthusiastic,  and  patriotic  citizens  in  a democratic 
society.  Thomas  Jefferson,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  leader,  aroused  attention  to  this  need  by  instituting  reforms  and 
by  doing  early  work  for  pubhc  school  education  in  Virgiiua,  which  was  widely  influential  in  North  Carolina.  North 
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Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  southan  states  to  have  a constitutional  requirement  for  schools,  but  it  was  the  last  of  the  older 
southan  states  to  enact  a pubhc  school  law.  The  state  constitutional  provision  adopted  in  1 776  provided  that  a school  or 
^hools  shall  be  estabhshed  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  convement  instruction  of  youth,  in  one  or  more  univasities,'®  but 
it  was  not  until  1825  and  1839  that  legislation  was  enacted. 

Archibald  D.  Murphy,  head  of  a governmental  committee  recommending  the  estabUshment  of  a school  fimd,  maHp 
a rqxMt  (xmcaning  education  in  a danoCTatic  society  wiiich  was  so  significant  that  it  marked  the  dawn  of  a new  wtnrarinnal 
aa  fa  Nafii  Carolina,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  school  system  which  was  inaugurated  in  1 839.  The  proposed  system 
was  to  include  a litaaiy  fimd  and  a state  boad  of  education  to  manage  the  fimd  and  to  have  supervision  ova  the  schools. 
Murphey’s  report  led  to  his  being  known  as  the  "fatha  of  pubhc  schools  in  North  Caolina."^®  Stuart  G.  Noble  notes, 
"North  Caolina  found  an  intelligent  leada  in  the  pason  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  who  proposed  a plan  of  education 
simila  to  that  vsfiidi  had  been  outlined  by  Jeffason.  The  state  estabhshed  a Litaary  Fund  in  1 825,  but  was  unwilling  to 
finance  Murphey's  forwad-looking  program.  Briefly,  Murphey's  history-making  report  recommended  such  things  as 
the  aeahon  of  a fimd  fa  Pubhc  histniction,  the  ccmstitution  of  a boad  to  manage  the  fimd  and  to  carry  into  execution  the 
plan  of  pubhc  instruction,  the  organization  of  schools,  the  coases  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  for  each,  and  the  modes  of 
instruction.^  These  recommendations,  each  containing  many  details,  wae  undoubtedly  the  foundations  for  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  pubhc  school  endowment  in  1825  and  for  the  enactment  of  the  first  pubhc  school  law  in 
1839,  both  milestones  in  the  history  of  North  Caolina  education.^ 

Despite  Murphey’s  recommendaticms  and  the  endowment  fimd  of  1 825,  it  was  not  until  Bartlett  Yancey,  a student  of 
Murphty,  presented  a bill  to  the  senate  that  a permanent  pubhc  endowment  for  school  support  was  estabhshed.  The  bill 
passed  and  became  law  with  no  division  in  either  house  of  the  legislature.  The  need  for  the  education  of  the  masses  was 
so  urgently  felt  that  the  surplus  revenue  distributed  by  act  of  Congress  in  1836  amounted  to  $1,433,757.40,  all  of  v^ch 
was  used  by  North  Carohna  fcff  the  cause  of  education.  This  increased  the  hterary  fimd  to  two  milhon  dollars,  and  at  this 
point  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  estabhsh  a system  of  pubhc  schools  with  the  novelty  of  local  taxation  ^ a helping 
hand,  a novelty  of  which  no  other  southern  state  could  boast.^”  Although  the  real  educational  revival  began  when  North 
Carohna  recdved  its  portion  of  the  national  surplus,  shortly  after  the  legislature  instructed  the  Literary  Board  to  submit  a 
plan  for  pubhc  sdiools  at  the  1838-39  session.  The  Board,  guided  largely  by  Mmphey's  report  of  1 8 17,  recommended:  the 
division  of  the  state  into  1 ,250  districts,  estimating  an  average  school  population  for  each  district  of  1 08  children  between 
the  ages  of  ei^t  and  fifteen,  the  estabhshment  of  normal  schools  j the  holding  of  an  election  in  each  county  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  "schools"  or  "no  schools."  The  law,  as  finally  aiacted,  was  a compromise  measure,  which  carried  out  most  of  these 
recommendations,  except  those  relative  to  normal  schools  and  the  election  of  a state  superintendent,  which  were  to  come 
later.^ 

The  ccmstitutional  provision  of  1 776,  the  endowment  fimd  of  1 825,  and  the  pubhc  school  law  of  1 839  are  the  three 
major  factors  in  the  growth  of  pubhc  secondary  education  in  North  Carohna.  After  these  three  milestones,  a setback  was 
expenenced  in  1 865,  when  the  depreciation  of  securities  and  properties  during  and  following  the  Civil  War  wrecked  the 
banking  S3^tem  of  the  state,  thus  causing  the  state  to  lose  most  of  its  funds  for  education.  It  was  not  until  1917  that 
permanent  pubhc  school  funds  of  one  kind  or  another  were  again  reported.  Numerous  obstacles  arose,  and  many  years 
passed  before  the  principle  of  free  pubhc  secondary  education  for  all  children,  by  taxation  on  all  the  property  of  the  state 
was  to  be  safely  estabhshed.^® 

One  may  think  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a widespread  reform  movement  that  was  felt 
tfarougfiout  the  entire  state  and  South.  In  North  Carohna  the  reforms  undertaken  for  free  pubhc  secondary  education  were 
not  imlike  the  reforms  undertaken  by  other  states,  and  the  plan  of  1 839  and  the  improvements  made  in  1 852,  which  made 
possible  a school  system,  advanced  in  support  and  control. 

Although  North  Carohna  was  the  first  southern  state  to  make  constitutional  provisions  for  schools,  it  was  very  tardy 
in  its  process  of  following  up  the  early  lead.  With  the  excqjticms  of  the  hterary  fund  in  1825  and  the  first  pubhc  school 
law  of  1839,  no  further  pubhc  education  legislation  was  enacted,  but  from  1840  to  1860  the  state  m?^de  such  steady 
educational  progress  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  report  of  1 895- 1 896  was  prompted  to  say 
that  "it  was  able  to  place  (m  the  ground  beycmd  dispute  the  best  system  of  pubhc  instruction  in  the  fourtewi  southern  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War."^’ 

Sudi  achievement  was  by  no  means  easy,  fw  despite  the  1 839  school  law,  many  tutors  and  the  people  themselves  were 
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jealous  of  the  new  systen  and  felt  that  the  fund  was  ample  without  taxation.  Fortunately  in  1 84 1 legislative  in^rovement 
was  made  for  the  administration  of  secondary  schools,  and  coimties  which  had  failed  to  adopt  the  system  of  1 839  were  in 
1 84 1 given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  again.  Until  1853,  when  a state  superintendent  was  appointed,  the  chief 
defect  of  the  system  was  a lack  of  central  supovisim  and  control.  Until  that  time  the  Literary  Board  was  the  executive  head 
of  the  st^ools,  and  the  systan  was  left  largely  to  county  oflBcials  who  were  not  qualified  by  training  or  experience  to  guide 
the  work  wisely.  Other  problems  growing  out  of  this  fundamental  defect  were  irregular  returns  of  school  statistics  from 
the  counties,  no  provision  for  special  reports  from  the  Literary  Board,  and  the  different  habits  developed  by  different 
coimties  in  the  control  of  school  work.  These  problems  certainly  did  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a coherent  state 
system.^ 

Finally,  in  1852  Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  state  superintendent,  a post  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  nationally  until  it  was  abohshed  in  1 866.  He  was  a man  who  labored  with  great  zeal  during  the 
ediiratifinal  revival,  and  his  constant  reorganization  and  inqjrpvement  of  the  various  educational  agencies  of  the  state  met 
with  pronoimced  success.  Wiley  toured  the  state  at  his  own  expense  to  campaign  and  arouse  interest  in  the  cause  for 
sdiools,  a factor  whidi  he  considaed  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Wiley's  efforts  were  not  always  warmly  appreciated, 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  successful  persons,  failure  only  prompted  him  to  labor  more  intensely,  and  his  name  truly 
became  synonymous  with  all  North  Carolina  education  from  1 852  throu^  1 866.  At  a time  when  obstacles  hindering  pubUc 
secondary  education  were  great,  Wiley's  efforts  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  In  addition,  teaching 
qualifications  wQie  elevated.  Moreovo',  he  encouraged  women  to  become  teachers,  for  he  felt  that  their  patience  and  other 
quahties  were  afi  conducive  for  the  task  of  training  youth.  His  urgings  inspired  hbrary  associations  and  a state  teacher's 
association  to  be  formed.  One  of  Wiley's  most  significant  and  successful  operations  was  that  of  giving  an  aimual  report 
of  the  sdiools,  a iqxirt  which  so  many  times  pronqited  innovations  and  reforms  because  it  contained  specific  information 
about  numbers  of  available  teachers  and  willing  pupils.^ 

Wiley  was  widefy  recognized,  and  his  services  were  greatly  in  demand  in  other  states.  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  sought  to  copy  the  educational  example  of  North  Carolina.  Wiley  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  fix  the  purpose  of  aiding  that  state  in  improving  its  school  system.  By  1 860  the  scholastic  population  of  the  state 
numbered  221,000.  There  were  3,000  schools  and  more  than  2,700  teachers  hcensed  in  that  year,  and  $100,000  was 
collected  in  local  school  taxes.  These  are  all  facts  which  in  some  degree  materially  displ^  the  acconplishments  of  one 
man  ^ Truly  Wiley,  Murphey,  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  who  secured  the  passage  of  the  first  school  law  of  the  State  in  1 839, 
brought  pubhc  education  in  North  Carolina  to  the  greatest  development  it  reached  prior  to  the  Civil  War.^' 

The  congressional  plan  (1867-1876)  for  the  restoration  of  the  South  after  the  U.S.  Civil  War  was  not  altogether 
effective,  for  under  its  tarns  native  \diites,  Negro  fi*eanoi,  and  men  from  the  Noith--more  famiharly  known  as  radicals  and 
scalawags  easily  influenced  Negroes,  and  carpetbaggers— were  all  jammed  into  the  reconstruction  conventions.  The  otha 
plan  for  restoration,  the  presidential  plan,  which  lasted  from  1 865  to  1 867,  unfortunately  was  not  pursued  long  enough. 
The  fact  that  Ihoe  was  mudi  intaest  in  the  effcnts  to  re-adjust  secondary  education  in  North  Carolina  after  the  war  seemed 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  presidential  plan,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Congressional  reconstruction  and  the 
mixed-school  question  brought  alxiut  many  uninteUigent  debates  and  harsh  feelings  among  members  of  the  current 
so-called  legislative  bodies.  Men  in  the  legislature  wae  not  only  calling  each  otha  "ordinary  liars,  but  damned  hars."^^ 

Despite  the  turmoil  in  1 869,  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate  passed  a new  school  law  \^ch  contained  mandatory 
provisions  for  sdiool  suppcxt.  Provisicm  was  made  for  a state  board  of  education  similar  to  the  ante-bellum  Litaary  Board 
mentioned  earha,  but  with  more  specific  powas,  and  provision  was  made  for  coimty  and  township  school  officers  with 
duties  very  mudi  like  the  duties  of  similar  officers  before  1 860.  Township  trustees  were  to  estabUsh  and  maintain,  for  at 
least  four  mmths  in  evoy  year,  a numba  of  secondary  schools  at  convenient  points  for  the  education  of  all  children.  They 
woe  also  required  to  provide  schoolhouses  and  equpment,  enploy  and  disnuss  teachas,  visit  the  schools,  gatha  and  report 
sdiool  statistics,  and  give  attention  to  the  details  of  local  educational  administration.  Furtha,  the  portion  of  the  state  and 
county  c-apitatinn  taxes  apphed  to  pubhc  school  support  was  seventy-five  percent.  In  addition,  a legislative  appropriation 
was  maHff  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  sdiools  foT  fouT  months  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  wby  this  school  law  of  1 869  became 
the  basis  of  the  present  secondary  school  system  in  North  Carolina.^^ 

A minista  from  Massadiusetts  named  S.S.  Ashley  was  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  for  North  Carolina 
imder  the  reconstmction  plan.  It  has  been  said  that  his  narrow  and  prejudiced  views  and  incautious  behavior  far 
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overshadowed  his  abilities.  He  took  an  especial  inteest  in  mixed  schools  for  the  state,  and  it  was  this  interest  which  served 
to  make  him  very  unpleasant  to  wiute  North  Carolinians.  His  initial  report  of  1868,  the  year  before  the  new  school 
legislation  had  beai  oiacted,  showed  that  almost  nothing  was  being  done  for  pubhc  schools  and  that  the  income  for  school 
purposes  was  very  meagCT.  Despite  this,  Ashley  beheved  that  some  schools  would  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1 869  and  that 
by  1870  many  communities  would  be  supphed  with  better  secondary  school  facilities.  He  perhaps  ejqrected  aid  from  the 
school  taxes  and  the  outside  agencies,  \\hidi  were  aiding  education  in  the  state.  Among  these  agencies  were  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Friends,  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  of  Boston,  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  Peaborfy 
Fimd.  The  secondary  education  of  the  freedmen  was  receiving  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  New  England 
Freedman  s Rehef  Association,  the  New  York  Freedmen's  Rehef  Association,  and  other  organizations. 

Despite  this  he^),  c(xiditi(His  were  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  fall  of  1871a  new  school  law  was  enacted  to  take  the 
place  of  diat  of  1 869,  with  mcae  hberal  provisions  for  pubhc  secondary  education.  Among  these  provisions  were  property 
and  special  capitation  taxes  for  school  support.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  pubhc  taxation  for  school 
suRXMt  was  receiving  wider  acceptance,  its  apphcation  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  state  was  a more  difficult  task. 
McMeover,  the  fear  of  mixed  schools  and  the  agitation  in  Congress  from  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  added  confusion  and  alarm. 

Between  1873  and  1875  only  shght  inqrrovement  appeared,  and  reconstruction  was  all  but  overthrown  in  the 
constihitional  convention  of  1875.  The  new  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 1877,  saw  two  significant 
educational  acts  passed  by  its  first  legislative  meeting.  One  act  established  two  normal  schools-one  for  each  race-and 
provided  for  their  maintenance.  The  other  gave  authority  to  townships  of  a certain  size  to  levy  special  taxes  for  pubhc 
secondary  sdiools.  At  this  point  conditions  speared  more  promising,  and  Dr.  Sears  of  the  Peabody  Board  observed  that 
the  tide  of  pubhc  opinion  had  been  turned  in  favor  of  education  and  would  thereafter  be  difficult  to  resist.^'' 

The  Peabody  Fund  was  a highly  beneficial  influence  upon  education  in  the  South,  and  its  primary  object  was  to 
promote  ccanmon  school  educatim.  The  fund  was  distributed  cm  certain  sound  principles  to  the  members  of  the  confederacy 
and  West  Virgima.  The  fund  s motto  was  "free  schools  for  the  whole  people."  North  Carolina  was  among  the  first  and 
largest  baieficiaries  of  the  fund,  served  particularly  to  promote  town  and  dty  school  systems  and  advance  educational 
interests  generally.^^ 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  from  this  endowment.  On 
the  advice  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  former  state  superintendent  of  schools.  Reverend  Bamas  Sears,  president  of  Brown 
University  and  director  of  fire  fund,  visited  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  in  1868.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that 
comphance  with  the  conditions  of  the  fund  would  be  accomplished.  After  experiencing  many  setbacks.  Sears,  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  superintendent,  continued  to  work  to  stimulate  the  growth  office  pubhc  secondary  education 
in  North  Carolina.  Finally,  with  the  return  of  so-called  "home  rule"  in  North  Carolina  in  1 876,  and  with  the  adoption  of 
a new  constitution,  conditions  began  to  show  some  change  for  the  better.  The  legislature  of  1877  dispelled  many  of  the 
fears  and  suspicicms  of  the  people  by  its  enactions,  prompting  most  of  the  outstanding  educational  leaders  of  the  period  to 
feel  that  free  pubhc  secondary  education  would  an  institution  wliich  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  resist  in  the  rime  to 
cane.^® 

It  should  be  noted  the  first  pubhc  secondary  sdiools  for  Negroes  qipeared  in  North  Carolina  in  1918,  but  growth  was 
slow  until  about  1921.  In  that  year  the  Division  of  Negro  Education  was  organized,  with  a fiih-time  director,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Shortly  afterwards  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  devote  full  timft  to  supervising 
seamdary  schools  for  Negroes.  In  1922  the  State  High  School  Supervisor  included  data  ctmceming  secondary  schools  for 
Negroes  in  his  aimual  repwt.^’ 
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Indiana  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 


Sevan  G.  Terzian 
Indiana  University 

Historians  sudi  as  Norman  C.  Thomas  have  recognized  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  1958  as  a watershed  in  bringing  the  federal  goveramart  into  the  realm  of  public  education.  The  federal 
government  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  increase  its  limited  control  over  educational  matters  since  the 
Great  Depression  with  very  little  success  (Thomas  1975,  3-4;  Smith  1982).  However,  the  Soviet 
launching  of  Sputnik  in  October  of  1957  ushered  in  a clunate  of  apprehension  and  insecurity  in  the  United  States. 
This  tedinological  feat  led  many  Americans  to  questicm  the  status  oftheir  own  nation's  human  capital,  and  they  placed 
the  blame  squarely  ot  public  sdiools.  Thus,  a federal  aid  to  education  program  became  more  politically  feasible,  and 
within  a year,  the  NDEA  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Despite  the  arguments  that  it  would 
bmefit  national  security,  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  the  bill  indicates  that,  more  importantly,  the  federal  government 
had  gained  an  opportunity  to  set  a political  precedent  (Clowse  1981;  Elliott  and  D'Orso  1992). 

The  federal  battle  had  been  won,  but  it  would  be  another  matter  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  states. 
Education  constituted  a public  arena  significantly  different  from  highways  and  farm  subsidies,  because  it  was 
indicative  of  deeply  held  cultural  values  in  various  places.  This  paper  examines  one  aspect  of  the  coming  of  the 
NDEA  to  illustrate  the  dynaimcs  of  public  saitiment  in  the  educational  policy  making  process.  Tire  case  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  the  NDEA  marks  a curious  qrisode  in  itself  Local  newspapers  and  the  Congressional  Record  reveal 
that  in  the  late  stages  of  the  bill  s negotiation  in  Congress  in  August  of  1958,  Indiana  appeared  exempt  thanks  to  an 
amendment  by  Indiana  Republican  senator,  William  E.  Jenner.  This  amendment  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  For 
many  years,  Jeimer  had  been  vocal  in  opposing  a strong  federal  government,  and  the  pending  education  bill  did  not 
COTStitute  an  excqrtiai.  Why  is  this  exanple  significant?  Aside  from  its  entertaining  qualities,  it  also  provides  a novel 
vantage  point  for  viewing  the  growing  federal  role  in  education  and  social  policy. 

In  the  mwilhs  betweai  Sputnik  and  the  passage  of  the  NDEA,  Jenner  and  other  public  officials  in  the  Hoosier 
State  voiced  their  objections  to  the  proposed  federal-aid-to-education  bill.  Specifically,  they  employed  a rhetoric  of 
self-sufficiency  and  state  pride  to  bolster  local  and  state  opposition  to  the  measure,  because  they  feared  the 
consequences  of  losing  their  cherished  control  over  curricular  matters  and  funding.  Such  feelings  of  state 
independence  were  not  new.  Indeed,  a strong  tradition  of  self-help  and  local  and  state  control  had  flourished  for 
decades  in  the  Hoosier  State.  By  the  late  1950s,  however,  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  isolate  oneself  from 
national  goals  and  federal  initiatives.  Americans,  including  Hoosiers,  had  to  reconcile  state  and  national  identities. 
The  growing  presence  of  the  federal  government  during  the  Cold  War  years  pressured  many  Americans  also  to  feel 
more  pride  about  education  as  a nation.  Therefore,  the  Jenner  Amendment,  in  its  call  for  regional  exceptionalism, 
constituted  a catalyst  for  shifting  feelings  of  state  pride  to  embarrassment,  precisely  because  of  this  mounting  federal 
pressure.  Indianans  abandcmed  their  senator,  and  this  coistituted  a fundamental  shift  in  the  history  of  Hoosier  politics, 
as  the  people  put  a national  allegiance  before  a state  one. 

In  the  decades  preceding  the  NDEA,  Indiana  had  voiced  objections  to  some  federal  initiatives.  According  to 
historian  James  Madison,  many  Hoosiers  subscribed  to  a tradition  of  self-help  and  home  rule.  Indiana  had  historically 
viewed  high  taxes  and  the  federal  government  as  the  two  biggest  threats  to  its  independent  ethos.  In  1 947,  the  state 
general  assembly  passed  a resolution  which  articulated  this  position: 

Indiana  needs  no  guardian  and  mtoids  to  have  ncxie  ....  We  have  decided  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  'federal'  aid.  We  know  that  there  is  no  wealth  to  tax  that  is  not  already  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  48  states.  So  we  propose  henceforward  to  tax  ourselves  and  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  are  fed 
up  with  subsidies,  doles,  and  paternalism.  We  are  no  one's  stepchild.  We  have  grown  up.  We  serve 
notice  that  we  will  resist  Washington,  D C.  adopting  us  ...  we  respectfully  petition  and  urge 
Indiana's  Congressmai  and  Saiators  to  vote  to  fetch  our  county  court  house  and  city  halls  back  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  want  government  to  come  home  (Madison  1986,  313-3 14). 

Although  this  statement  had  no  legislative  effect,  it  symbolized  the  predominant  attitude  among  Inchana  politicians. 
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At  that  time,  Hoosiers  felt  ccxifidoit  aioug^  to  voice  sudi  invectives  against  the  federal  government,  and  the  resolution 
continued  by  urging  the  other  states  to  make  smiilar  proclamations.  Indiana  even  had  a history  of  refusing  federal 
aid  for  education  (Curti  and  Nash  1 965,  244-246).  In  1 957,  for  example,  Indiana  was  one  of  three  states  which  did 
not  paitic^ate  in  the  modest  six  milhon  dollar  Library  Services  Act  in  wfiidi  states  were  to  match  federal  grants . This 
abstiuaice  reflected  the  specific  priorities  of  the  state  government,  however,  because  according  to  "Books--But  Not 
for  Indiana"  in  The  Gary  Post-Tribune,  17  August  1958,  the  Hoosier  State  did  not  try  to  exempt  itself  from  federal 
form  subsidies  nor  $93  million  in  federal  money  for  highways.  According  to  Madison,  "Hoosiers,  though  strongly 
patriotic  and  nationalistic,  were  seldom  very  grateful"  (Madison  1986,  313). 

Shortly  after  the  Soviets  laundied  Sputnik  in  the  fell  of  1957,  many  segments  of  the  American  public  blamed 
schools  for  the  apparent  technological  inferiority  of  the  United  States.  Calls  for  greater  federal  involvement  in 
education  manifested  themselves  in  the  NDEA  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  math  and  science  instmction,  but  also  for 
guidance  counseling,  foreign  languages  and  even  vocational  education  and  financial  aid  for  college.  Hoosier  state 
oflBcials,  however,  were  not  so  quick  to  condemn  the  condition  of  educational  affairs.  In  the  fell  of  1957,  Governor 
Harold  Handley  called  on  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  create  a fourteen-member  commission  to 
scientifically*  assess  five  areas:  teacher  qualifications,  high  school  course  offerings,  pupil  participation,  student 
achievemait  and  finally,  "the  need  for  scholarships  for  talented  pupils'"  The  ensuing  report,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Manion  Survey  (named  after  prominent  Hoosier  professor  of  education,  Clarence  Manion)  and  authored  by  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  Wilbur  Young,  was  titled  "Mathematics  and  Science  Education  in  Indiana 
Sdiools"  (Cong.  Rec.  1958, 17279).  It  concluded  that  Indiana  schools  were  doing  just  fine  and  did  not  need  outside 
help  or  involvement.  For  instance,  the  Survey  posited  that  only  53  students  in  the  state  needed  financial  aid  for 
college.  As  a result,  the  Indiana  State  Qiamber  of  Commerce,  a powerful  educational  lobbying  group,  created  a loan 
fund  of  $30,000  for  the  53  students  in  the  state  it  found  worthy.  But  the  methods  used  to  determine  those  wfeo 
deserved  financial  aid  for  college  were  dubious  at  best,  and  the  committee  operated  under  the  assunqition  that  one  year 
of  aid  for  college  constituted  sufficient  educational  opportunity.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  concluded  ""that  Federal 
assistance  on  this  program  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable'"  (Cong.  Rec.  1958,  17279). 

Editorials  in  Indianapolis  newspapers  applauded  the  findings  of  the  Manion  Survey.  For  example,  "Uncle 
Sam,  Sdioolmaster,"  in  The  Indianapolis  Times,  2 August  1958  and  "Indiana  Meets  a "Crisis',"  in  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  1 August  1958  urged  Hoosiers  to  resist  the  federal  government's  attenqits  to  increase  its  influence  in  education 
at  the  expoise  of  local  and  state  ccntrol.  They  feared  that  the  proposed  federal  programs  would  not  be  temporary  and 
would  create  a permanent  federal  presence  in  education.  Other  articles  like  "Antidote  to  Federal  Aid,"  in  The 
Indianapolis  News,  6 August  1958  and  "Indiana  Points  the  Way,"  in  The  Indianapolis  Star,  1 August  1958  also 
praised  the  involvement  of  private  interests,  namely  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Such  regional  support 
for  education,  moreover,  satisfied  local  needs,  "something  that  would  be  i^^)ossibIe  in  any  federal  scholarship  program 
operated  by  bureaucrats  on  the  remote  Potomac."  Thus,  other  states  needed  to  follow  Indiana's  example  in  opposing 
federal  aid  and  creating  alternative  sources  of  sdiool  funding.  Furthermore,  two  Congressional  Representatives  from 
Indiana,  John  V . Beamcr  and  Charles  B.  Brownson  also  indicated  their  opposition  to  the  NDEA  and  referred  to  the 
Maniai  Survey  as  evidaice  that  states  like  Indiana  could  take  care  of  their  own.  Above  all,  Brownson  believed  that 
matters  of  funding  boiled  down  to  the  question  of  wfeo  was  best  fit  to  handle  education.  The  answer  certainly  was 
not  the  debt-ridden  federal  government  (Cong.  Rec.  1958,  16695-16696).  Both  Representatives  Beamer  and 
Brownson  appealed  to  the  same  sort  of  ihetoric  of  state  pride  in  the  House,  and  they  anticipated  some  of  the  arguments 
Jenner  would  employ  in  the  Senate.  Thus,  a number  of  prominent  individuals  and  groups  supported  the  optimistic 
ccHiclusiOTs  of  fee  Manioi  Survey.  No  oie,  however,  prqjosed  an  amendment  to  exclude  Indiana  from  all  provisions. 

In  her  account  of  fee  evoluti(m  of  the  NDEA,  Barbara  Barksdale  Clowse  notes  that  Indiana  Senator  William 
Jenner  produced  an  amendment  that  exempted  Indiana  from  all  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill.  Clowse  adds  that 
Indiana  state  officials  were  adamantly  opposed  to  the  issue  of  federal  aid  to  education  (Clowse  1981,  132).  In  light 
of  the  recait  history  and  traditi(m  of  self-he^),  oie  can  understand  that  many  Hoosiers  would  have  opposed  the  NDEA. 
However,  exposition  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  a dramatic  refusal  to  participate  in  the  program.  What  led  Jenner  to 
presaithis  amendment  to  the  Senate?  What  was  the  legacy  of  the  Jenner  Amendment?  To  answer  these  questions. 
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one  can  benefit  from  an  understanding  of  Jenner's  political  orientation,  voting  history,  and  social  priorities. 

Jenner  first  served  in  the  Senate  briefly  in  1944  and  then  for  two  six-year  terms  from  1947  to  1959.  He  was 
a "new  isolationist"  who  beUeved  that  the  United  States  had  to  minimize  its  international  involvement  and  strengthen 
internally  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  in  war  (Poder  1976,  ii).  He  was  used  to  voting  in  the  minority  during  his 
Senatorial  career  (Poder  1976,  309  and  333).  Jenner  was  also  aggressively  anti-communist,  and  from  1953  to  1955, 
he  diaired  the  Soiate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  v^frich  investigated,  among  other  things,  the  extent  of  communist 
infihration  into  American  education  (Poder  1976,  iii).  Jexmer  objected  to  a strong  federal  government,  favored 
balancing  the  budg^,  and  advocated  laissez-faire  economics  (Poder  1976,  22-23  and  107  and  277-279).  His  actions 
against  the  NDEA  indicated  his  exposition  to  federal  involvement  in  education.  For  him,  educational  policy  belonged 
to  the  states,  and  he  feh  that  post-Sputnik  rhetoric  was  simply  a veil  for  a federalist  agenda  (Poder  1976,  281-282). 
Impact  aid,  protecting  civil  rights,  and  national  defense:  these  constituted  the  three  realms  appropriate  for  federal 
involvement  (Poder  1976,  284).  h becomes  clear,  thai,  that  Jenner  was  remarkably  consistent  in  his  political  ideology 
throughout  his  career.  He  was  not  particularly  crafty  or  even  influential,  but  he  was  candid  and  sometimes  rabid  in 
his  attacks:  "1  charge  that  this  country  today  is  in  the  hands  of  a secret  iimer  coterie  \^iiich  is  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Union'"  (Poder  1976,  90). 

On  August  13,  1958,  the  Senate  versicxi  ofthe  NDEA  bill  came  up  for  a vote.  The  House  had  already  passed 
its  version  on  August  8.  In  the  Senate,  Jeimer  attacked  the  bill  as  a ploy  to  get  the  federal  government  involved  in 
education:  "It  matters  not  how  it  is  tried  to  dress  the  old  gal;  it  may  be  called  a defense  program;  but  it  is  still  a 
Federal-aid-to-education  program"  (Cong.  Rec.  1958,  17275).  Jeimer  also  suspected  that  the  provisions  ofthe  bill 
did  not  relate  to  national  defense:  "They  were  thrown  together  hastily,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  under  the  influence 
ofthe  sputniks,  the  same  tired,  old  programs  for  federalization  that  Congress  had  withstood  again  and  again"  (Cong. 
Rec.  1958, 17281).  The  saiator  fixjm  Indiana  objected  to  the  proposed  scholarship  provision  and  that  the  bill  did  not 
require  studaits  to  study  math  and  science  in  college  in  order  to  qualify  for  financial  assistance:  "A  person  can  take 
the  mcmey  ofthe  Federal  Government  as  a pure  gift  and  study  tap  dancing  or  the  arrangement  of  flowers"  (Cong.  Rec. 
1958, 17275).  Perhaps  Jenner  exaggerated,  but  one  scholar  has  demonstrated  the  piecemeal  evolution  ofthe  NDEA 
bill  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  has  shown  the  multiple  purposes  of  this  measure,  one  of  v^iiich  was  to  facilitate 
the  entry  of  the  federal  government  into  the  domain  of  pubhc  education  (Clowse  1981).  Furthermore,  the  major 
proponort  ofthe  bill  in  the  House,  Alabama  Democrat  Carl  Elliott,  writes  in  his  memoirs  that  the  bill  was  intended 
to  establish  a precedent  for  further  federal  aid  to  education:  "Of  course  I couldn't  admit  it  at  the  time.  . ."  (Elliott  and 
D'Orso  1992,  169).  Thus,  Jeimer  accurately  recognized  one  of  the  primary  motivations  behind  the  NDEA  bill,  and 
this  guided  his  opposition. 

For  Jamer,  states,  local  districts,  and  private  corporations  had  to  control  education.  In  the  Senate,  he  voiced 
the  opinions  of  the  Manion  Survey  (he  had  it  published  in  the  Congressional  Record),  the  Indiana  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  State  Commissioier  of  Pubhc  Instructiai,  Wilbur  Young  and  Governor  Harold  Handley,  all  of  wiiom 
feared  the  inpheations  of  a strong  federal  education  bill.  Jenner  flatly  rejected  the  NDEA  : "The  people  of  Indiana 
donot  want  it;  my  State  does  not  want  it.  I shall  try  to  find  some  way,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  to  prohibit  $1  ofthe 
moneyfromgoingtothe  Stateofindiana"  (Co«g. /?ec.  1958,  17275).  The  majority  of  Indiana  newspaper 
accounts  opposed  the  NDEA,  and  few  voices  appeared  in  the  public  press  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  ironic  that  a state  like 
Indiana,  wfiidi  expressed  its  patriotism  and  anti-communism  so  vehemently  during  the  Cold  War  years,  would  oppose 
a measure  meant  in  part  to  amtiibute  to  the  fight.  Some  Hoosiers  argued  that  greater  centralization  of  power  would 
resemble  a Soviet-type  system.  Jenner  communicated  this  sentiment  wiien  he  spoke  against  federal  incentives  for 
students  to  pursue  certain  careers:  'We  want  no  uniform  Federal  examinations.  This  is  the  leftwing  pressure  for 
compulsory  uniformity"  (Cong.  Rec.  1958,  17281).  Senator  Jenner  and  his  powerful  constituents  employed  the 
rhetoric  of  self-help  and  local/state  control  to  try  to  cement  their  influence  within  the  state.  Instead,  the  rest  ofthe 
United  States  needed  to  be  more  like  Indiana  and  less  like  the  Soviet  Union:  "That  is  the  way  we  do  business  in 
Indiana,  and  some  ofthe  other  states  had  better  start  copying  it,  or  we  shall  all  go  down  the  drain  together"  (Cong. 
Rec.  1958,  17281).  At  the  very  least,  the  federal  government  needed  to  allow  Indiana  the  freedom  to  maintain  its 
educational  prerogatives.  This  position  led  to  conclusions  that  all  was  well  with  the  existing  curricula,  funding. 
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methods,  and  student  adiievemait.  This  promotion  of  home  rule  and  state  pride  by  the  state  government,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Saiator  Jsiner  also  indicated  a fear  that  regional  cultural,  social, 
and  political  priorities  e;q)ressed  in  their  school  policies  would  be  threatened  by  greater  federal  involvement. 

In  the  Senate  on  August  13,  1958,  Jenner  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  NDEA  bill  "[t]hat  the  State  of 
Indiana  be  excluded  from  the  provisicxis  ofthis  act"  {Cong.  Rec.  1958,  17320).  Jenner  made  no  provision  to  exempt 
Indiana  residents  from  paying  federal  taxes  to  support  the  bill.  The  measure  was  approved  by  a voice  vote  and 
became  part  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  as  the  House  and  Senate  versions  went  into  conference  to  hammer  out 
differences.  According  to  "Indiana  Omitted  From  Education  Bill  By  Senate"  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  14  August 
1 958,  "The  Soiate  floor  and  the  crowded  galleries  rocked  with  laughter  when  Jenner  introduced  his  amendment. " The 
State  of  Indiana  had  voluntarily  denied  itself  any  of  the  program's  potential  measures,  and  Jenner  confidently 
proclaimed,  according  to  "Education  Bill  Excludes  Indiana"  in  The  Indianapolis  News,  14  August  1958,  that  his 
amaidment  would  remain  in  the  bill  as  it  went  into  conference.  Jenner's  opposition  to  the  NDEA  echoed  the  voices 
of  many  influential  Hoosier  politicians,  educators,  and  others.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  any  of  these 
constituents  anticipated  the  Jenner  Amendment.  Indeed,  the  ramifications  of  this  development  may  have  caused 
significant  anger  and  embarrassment  to  Indianans.  It  was  one  thing  to  spout  rhetoric  in  defense  of  principle;  it  was 
quite  another  to  become  the  laughingstock  of  the  nation.  Jenner's  Amendment  alienated  even  those  ^\ilo  opposed  the 
NDEA. 

How  did  peqjle  in  Indiana  react  to  the  Jenner  Amendment  in  the  Senate?  On  the  vdiole,  two  main  groups  of 
constituents  in  Indiana  voiced  their  views  about  federal  fimding  for  education  in  the  summer  of  1958.  On  the  one 
hand,  Indiana  state  politicians,  state  education  officials,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a number  of  newspaper 
editors  argued  against  federal  aid  to  education,  because  they  opposed  federal  influence  in  v^at  had  traditionally  been 
their  domain.  These  groups  often  appealed  to  sentiments  of  state  sovereignty  and  regional  pride  in  justifying  and 
protecting  their  positions.  On  the  odter,  some  groups  of  Indiana  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators  did  not  enjoy 
the  existing  state  spending  policies  on  education.  They  did  not  subscribe  to  feelings  of  state  pride  and  regional 
excqjtiaialism.  Some  of  these  people  fevored  the  NDEA  itself  Others  may  have  opposed  the  idea  of  federal  aid  to 
educaticm  in  principle,  but  foimd  it  ludicrous  to  stand  alone.  TTiese  people  may  have  felt  a degree  of  embarrassment 
from  the  vdiole  affeir. 

The  major  Indianapolis  newspapers  generally  applauded  Jenner's  amendment,  at  least  symbolically,  for  it 
bolstered  regimal  pride.  Editorials  sudi  as  "Indiana  Stands  Alone,"  in  The  Indianapolis  Star,  15  August  1958  and 
"Nice  Going,  Bill,"  in  The  Indianapolis  Times,  16  August  1958  celebrated  the  exceptionalism  of  Indiana  and  called 
the  amaidment ".  . . a gesture  that  probably  will  be  recalled  in  Capitol  Hill  cloakrooms  for  many  a day."  Others  wrote 
that  [i]t  sets  the  example  that  states  do  not  have  to  tag  meekly  along  vdiile  the  Federal  bureaucratic  monster  takes 
over  all  the  functions  of  government."  None  of  these  articles  mentioned  that  the  Jenner  Amendment  did  not  exclude 
Hoosiers  from  having  to  contribute  taxes  for  the  NDEA  if  the  bill  became  law.  The  next  day,  however,  an  article 
titled  "No  Work,  No  Pay,"  in  The  Indianapolis  Star,  16  August  1958  eiqiressed  the  realization  that  the  Jenner 
Amaidment  migjit  not  be  so  rosy:  "Since  Indiana  is  to  be  excluded  fijom  the  activities  of  the  aid-to-education  program, 
Indiana  taiqiayers  should  also  be  excluded  from  paying  for  it.  We'd  suggest  a bill  providing  that  a sum  equal  to 
Indiana  taxpayers'  share  of  the  cost  ofthis  program  be  sa  aside  and  returned  to  the  state,  for  use  as  Indiana  taiqiayers 
see  fit."  Indeed,  the  Jenner  Amendment  managed  to  create  drama  and  elicit  ridicule  in  Congress  and  to  reinforce  a 
feeling  of  pride  back  home,  and  although  the  Indianapolis  newspapers  praised  the  measure,  they  soon  realized  the 
pitfalls  of  this  brand  of  exceptionalism. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  NDEA  worked  m an  interstate  level.  For  exan^ile,  public  schools  in  participating  states 
would  receive  funding  for  various  programs.  But  the  proposed  scholarship  (and  ultimate  loan  provision)  involved 
students  attoiding  colleges  in  other  states  (Clowse  1981).  Whether  the  loans  would  become  available  to  the  student 
or  the  instituticn,  the  Jenner  Amendment  was  incongruent,  because  it  could  hurt  out  of  state  students  who  wanted  to 
attend  a Umversity  in  Indiana,  and  it  could  dory  out  of  state  universities  the  chance  to  enroll  a Hoosier  student.  Thus, 
the  isolation  sought  by  Jenner  and  many  Hoosiers  would  not  be  feasible  if  the  bill  were  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  editorials  in  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  criticized  the  Jenner  Amendment.  "Jenner  Takes  From 
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Indiana,"  15  August  1958  called  the  Senator's  action  “one  of  those  idiotic  things  that  responsible  officials  do  not  do. 
But  Jenner,  of  recent  years,  has  been  chiefly  a mountebank.”  The  article  did  not  accept  the  argument  that  Jenner’s 
amendment  constituted  principled  opposition  to  federal  involvement  in  state  and  local  affairs  and  saw  it  as  absurd: 
“this  is  not  a question  of  the  values  of  the  bill  [NDEA]  to  the  country  but  of  whether  Indianans  are  to  be  made  the  goat 
by  Joiner’s  antics.  Evoi  if  a majority  of  the  peqile  of  the  state  do  not  fevor  the  measure,  and  no  one  knows  that  they 
do  or  not,  surely  no  Indiana  taiqiayer  wants  to  help  pay  for  education  in  48  other  states  while  getting  no  help  from 
them.”  According  to  this  view,  excqjdonahsm  did  not  translate  into  regional  pride,  contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  Jenner 
and  others,  because  Indiana  was  accepting  federal  money  for  some  programs  (for  example,  highways),  but  resisting 
aid  for  education.  These  contradictory  policies  indicate  the  highly  charged  arena  of  public  education.  These  groups 
did  not  want  their  influence  over  schools  to  diminish. 

While  the  nine  Republican  representatives  from  Indiana  opposed  the  NDEA,  not  all  of  them  applauded 
Jenner’s  actions  in  the  Senate.  Republican  Representatives  Wilham  G.  Bray  and  John  V.  Beamer  did  not  like  that 
Hoosiers  would  have  to  pay  taxes  and  receive  nothing  in  return.  According  to  "Hoosier  Solons  Rap  Jenner 
Amendment  to  Education  Bill,"  in  The  Gary  Post-Tribune,  14  August  1958,  Beamer  felt  that  most  people  would 
agree:  “T  dcxi’t  think  people  in  Indiana  would  want  an  exclusion  of  this  kind.  If  excluded  from  tax  payments,  they 
might  be  in  favor  of  it.’”  Ray  J.  Madden,  a Democratic  Representative  from  Gary,  criticized  both  Jenner  and  the 
Governor:  ‘“Handley  has  been  isolating  Indiana  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  taxpayers  of  Indiana  have  to  pay 
terrific  tribute  to  go  aloig"'  {Cong.  Rec.  1958,  18549).  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  19,  1958,  Madden 
objected  to  the  Jenner  Amoidment  ^^hlle  the  conference  was  still  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  He  presented  roughly  250  letters  which  he  had  received  ".  . . from  groups  of  schoolteachers  . . . Principals  . . 
Siq^erintendents  . . . noonday  clubs,  from  individuals  extending  all  the  way  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Michigan; 
smaU  towns  and  large  towns  . ."  {Cong  Rec.  1958,  18549).  For  example,  Mrs.  Robert  Hill,  President  of  the  West 
Vigo  School  Improvement  Council  wrote  that  "'[w]e  represent  several  thousand  citizens  who  urge  you  to  work  to 
reinstate  Indiana  and  seek  passage  for  the  bill."'  {Cong.  Rec.  1958,  18549).  H.E.  Roberson,  Superintendent  of 
Carrpbellsburg  Schools,  wrote,  "'Senator  Jenner's  action.  . . [is].  . . childish.  We  want  Federal  aid  for  schools'"  {Cong. 
Rec.  1958,  18549).  H.F.  Schulte,  superintendent  of  Jeffersonville  City  Schools,  countered  the  conclusions  of  the 
Manion  Survey:  '". . . I assure  you  that  the  school  officials  do  not  concur  with  Senator  Jenner's  statement  that  Indiana 
will  take  care  of  the  need"  {Cong.  Rec.  1958,  18550).  Many  letters  employed  similar  wording  in  hoping  that 
"'Indiana  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  other  States"  {Cong.  Rec.  1958,  18549-18551).  Indeed,  those  who  actually 
worked  in  the  classrooms  and  schools  felt  that  federal  aid  to  education  would  help  where  state  efforts  were  not 
sufficient.  This  need  overtook  any  sense  of  regional  pride. 

Thus,  not  all  Hoosiers  were  happy  with  the  Jenner  Amendmait,  and  some  even  favored  the  concept  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  These  views  belonged  primarily  to  teachers,  principals,  and  school  administrators.  For  instance, 
Robert  H.  Wyatt,  executive  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  (1ST A)  called  for  a reconsideration 
of  social  priorities:  "The  e>q}enditures  of  the  American  people  for  automobiles,  for  highways,  for  cosmetics,  for 
tobaccos  and  for  a host  of  other  items  are  so  prodigious  that  the  question  of 'ability  to  afford'  is  trite"  (Wyatt  Jan. 
1958,  205-206).  He  criticized  the  tendency  of  some  Hoosiers  who  preached  the  virtues  of  home  rule  and  also 
dismissed  the  claims  of  the  state  legislature  that  no  teadier  shortage  existed  and  that  only  53  students  in  the  state 
needed  scholarship  aid  to  go  to  college.  In  addition.  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet,  who  had  helped  to  create  Indiana's  existing 
foundation  program  in  1949,  pointed  out  that  while  Indiana  ranked  15th  nationally  in  its  ability  to  pay  for  schools, 
it  ranked  oily  37th  in  actual  financing.  This  bolstered  Wyatt's  concerns  that  the  priorities  among  state  officials  did 
not  favor  public  schooling  (Fraser  Sept.  1958,  18-22;  Wyatt  Oct.  1958,  45-47).  Thus,  some  Hoosier  educators, 
namely  members  of  the  1ST  A,  were  critical  of  existing  state  education  policies  and  can  ejqilain  why  some  teachers, 
principals,  and  administrators  advocated  federal  aid  to  education  and  voiced  their  abhorrence  at  the  Jenner 
Amendment. 

A number  of  college  students  and  other  residents  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  Jenner  Amendment. 
Referring  to  the  laughter  in  the  Senate  galleries  when  Jenner  presented  his  amendment,  one  student  wrote  in  a letter 
titled  "Aid  Wanted"  in  the  Muncie  Evening  Press,  2 1 August  1 958,  "[i]n  my  opinion,  they  should  have  laughed  him 
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right  out  of  Washington."  He  claimed  to  represent  many  others  in  their  willingness  to  accept  aid  for  educational 
opportimity.  The  student  also  criticized  the  Manion  Survey:  "I  hope  that  the  senator  will  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
hundreds  of  students  in  Indiana  who  won't  be  able  to  attend  college  because  they  can't  afford  it. . Another  student 
letter  in  the  Indianapolis  Star , 27  August  1958  favored  federal  aid,  because  the  state  had  a poor  history  of  funding 
higher  educatuxi;  "h  is  hard  to  imagine  this  state  spending  very  much  money  on  any  scientific  research  project  which 
is  not  designed  to  make  com  grow  better  or  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing. " Thus,  a number  of  Indiana  students  felt 
betrayed  by  state  and  Congressional  action,  and  saw  greater  federal  involvement  as  a viable  alternative. 

Between  August  1 9 and  21,  a Congressional  conference  committee  met  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  NDEA  bill.  One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Representative  Carl  Elliott  of 
Alabama,  informed  Indiana  Representative  Winfield  K.  Denton  that  the  conference  had  eliminated  the  Jenner 
Amaidmait  as  one  of  its  first  orders  of  business.  This  news  pleased  Denton,  because  he,  too,  had  received  numerous 
letters  fi'om  Hoosiers  indicating  their  disapproval  of  the  Jenner  Amendment.  Denton  also  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  "Indiana  is  being  treated  the  same  as  the  other  States  of  the  Union"  (Cong.  Rec.  1958,  19608).  Thus,  the 
conference  committee  had  brought  Indiana  back  into  the  fold  despite  the  contrary  predictions  of  Senator  Jenner,  a 
move  wdiich  pleased  many  of  the  Congressmen  and  people  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

Irwiically,  Jainer  was  not  presait  for  the  final  Senate  vote  on  August  22,  1958  wdiich  passed  the  conference 
measure  by  66  to  15  with  15  abstaining.  The  House  passed  the  conference  version  on  August  23  by  a vote  of  212 
to  85  with  131  abstaining.  President  Eisenhower  then  signed  the  bill  into  law  on  September  2,  1958  (Cong.  Rec. 
1958,  19087,  19618).  The  federal  aid  to  education  bill  had  become  Public  Law  864,  and  Indiana  was  very  much  a 
part  of  it  (Clowse  1981,  140). 

Irving  Leibowitz  writes  that  Senator  William  E.  Jenner  was  "the  symbol  of  Indiana"  (Leibowitz  1 964).  But 
in  feet,  many  Hoosiers  were  not  happy  with  the  Jenner  Amendment  and  the  state  leadership  and  even  advocated  federal 
aid,  because  they  had  become  dissatisfied  with  state  funding  poheies.  Jenner  acted  consistently  with  his  political 
positions  as  a new  isolatiomst."  This  exan^le  also  demonstrates  how  various  groups  can  appeal  to  sentiments  of 
state  pride  in  order  to  mask  their  self-serving  motives.  Governor  Harold  Handley,  the  State  Department  of  Instruction, 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  some  Coigressioial  politicians  called  on  Hoosiers  to  rely  on  themselves.  These 
influential  groups  and  individuals  understood  that  education  can  be  a powerful  and  contested  terrain.  If  Indiana 
opposed  federal  aid,  then  state  and  local  authority  would  remain  intact  over  educational  matters.  And  overseeing  the 
state  budg«  gave  some  the  power  to  control  schools  through  curricula  and  other  means  vi^ich  would  shape  outlooks 
and  aspiratiOTis  of  future  youth  in  Indiana.  In  short,  these  groups  lobbied  Senator  Jenner,  because  they  did  not  want 

to  lose  the  caitrol  they  aijoyed,  but  even  they  may  not  have  predicted  his  extraordinary  initiative  to  make  Indiana  an 
exception. 

Ultimately,  this  story  has  to  do  with  the  need  to  recaicile  muk4>le  allegiances,  particularly  state  and  national. 
Historians  Rupert  B.  Vance  and  Howard  W.  Odum  have  shown  that  ".  . . the  region  gains  its  significance  only  fi'om 
its  relation  to  a total  structure.  The  relation  that  regionalism  presumes  to  study  is  that  of  parts  to  wholes"  (Vance 
1957,  1 19).  In  other  words,  one's  identity  does  not  rest  in  a vacuum,  many  levels  of  identity  coexist.  Although 
individuals  Qidure  a number  of  contradictions  in  their  hves,  moments  arise  when  such  conflicts  are  brought  to  the  fore 
and  recOTcihation  becomes  necessary.  In  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  NDEA,  many  Hoosiers  fek  able  to 
do  this.  Some  argued  that  paitic^aticm  in  such  a federal  program  would  abet  a Soviet-type  system.  Therefore,  non- 
participation would  respect  both  state  rule  and  patriotic  goals.  This  constituted  a very  crafty  and  satisfying  argument, 
indeed. 

It  was  the  Jamer  Amoidmoit,  however,  that  forced  the  issue.  By  pushing  Indiana  into  the  national  spotlight, 
Hoosiers  found  it  very  difiScuh  to  reconcile  state  and  national  identities,  and  a choice  became  necessary.  Jenner  had 
raised  the  stakes  by  making  Indiana  a public  spectacle  and  at  the  expense  of  humihation  in  the  nation's  capital.  By 
rendering  Indiana  as  an  exception,  Jenner  led  many  Hoosiers  to  feel  collective  embarrassment  inctflaH  of  pride. 
Philosopher  Armdam  Chakrabarti  observes  that  "[i]t  is  the  widespread  behef  that  the  larger  or  more  inclusive  the 
group  with  which  1 identify  myself  in  feeling  collectively  proud,  the  less  morally  objectionable  is  the  pride" 
(Chakrabarti  1992,  35).  This  taidency  was  coupled  with  specific  historical  developments  which  prompted  Hoosiers 
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to  abandcxi  their  anti-federal  stances  and  to  urge  participation  in  the  NDEA.  Indeed,  Cold  War  rhetoric  was  difficult 
to  counter,  and  a national  mood  had  emerged  that  states  were  seen  as  incapable  of  handling  changing  educational 
demands.  In  addition,  the  interstate  nature  of  the  NDEA  bill  made  it  difficult  for  a state  to  isolate  itself  from  it. 

While  the  Jenner  Amendment  served  as  a catalyst  to  shift  public  feeling  from  pride  to  embarrassment,  one 
must  recognize  that  the  jump  was  a short  one.  Indeed,  the  quick  move  from  taking  pride  in  feeling  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation  to  feeling  pride  as  participants  reveals  the  growing  federal  pressure  to  conform  in  the  realm  of 
education  and  social  policy.  It  illustrates  the  difference  between  1947,  when  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  could 
proclaim  its  vehemence  against  the  federal  government,  and  1958,  when  much  greater  public  pressure  to  conform 
existed  ot  the  national  level.  The  United  States  was  on  the  brink  of  major  federal  programs  such  as  Civil  Rights  and 
the  Great  Society.  Indiana  had  jabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  federal  wall  in  1947  and  did  not  hit  anything.  But  by 
1958,  the  federal  wall  had  moved  closer  and  similar  jabs,  such  as  the  Jenner  Amendment,  had  resulted  in  a collision. 
Thus,  Hoosiers  had  to  make  a choice,  and  they  decided  to  cooperate.  Interestingly,  in  recent  years,  many  states  and 
Congressmen  have  renounced  federal  programs  in  education  and  other  public  realms  and  tried  to  regain  control. 
Perhaps  this  marks  the  beginning  of  a reversal  of  the  trends  established  in  the  1950s.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
politicians  like  Jenner  seemed  suddenly  quite  out  of  date,  even  for  many  Indianans. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Foreign  Language  Education  in  Austin,  Texas,  High  Schools 

Chara  Bohan 
Jennifer  Deets 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  past  fifty  years  of  foreign  language  education  in  Austin  high  schools  has  been  marked  by  a large  and 
multi-faceted  foreign  language  program.  Austin’s  foreign  language  curriculum  encompasses  several 
languages  tau^  at  many  levels  and  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  general,  foreign  language  education  in  Austin 
evolved  from  a strict  grammar-translation  approach  in  the  prewar  years  to  the  audio-lingual  method 
afterward.  Subsequently,  elements  of  both  approaches,  combined  with  further  theoretical  developments,  led  to  the 
present  focus  on  communicative  competence,  both  written  and  spoken.  Active  exchange  and  club  programs  have 
augmented  and  strengthened  the  classroom  curriculum. 

Certainly,  social  and  political  upheaval,  intematiraial  crises,  and  continual  growth  of  a multi-racial  and  multi- 
ethmc  pqjulation  influenced  the  develqjment  of  the  teadiing  of  foreign  languages  in  Austin  high  schools.  In  addition, 
methodological  adjustments,  increased  access  to  foreign  language  courses,  construction  of  new  facilities,  a growing 
tax  base,  and  a larger  native  Spanish  speaking  population  had  a substantial  impact  on  foreign  language  education. 
In  the  1940s,  Austin  had  two  high  schools,  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  Lawrence  Cecil  Anderson  High  Schools.  Today 
Austin  boasts  ten  high  schools.  During  the  past  fifty  years,  schools  in  the  district  routinely  have  offered  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  but  not  necessarily  every  year  at  all  high  schools.  Each  high  school  has  contributed 
umquelyto  its  studoits’  e?q)erience  with  foreign  languages  by  attracting  notable  teachers,  developing  irmovative  club 
programs,  offering  less  commonly  taught  languages,  organizing  exchange  programs,  and  designing  advanced 
placement  courses,  foreign  language  symposia,  and  contests. 

Prior  to  World  War  Two,  the  focus  of  most  American  foreign  language  education  was  on  the  development 
of  reading  skills  in  the  classical  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  scholarly  purposes  (e.g. , Kelly  1 969,  Long  1 994, 
Met  and  Galloway  1992).  With  the  coming  of  war  and  the  evident  need  to  communicate  in  both  the  written  and 
spoken  forms  of  modem  foreign  languages,  second  language  acquisition  theory  e^erienced  dynamic  developments. 
In  keqring  with  the  strong  behaviorist  and  stmcturalist  traditions  of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  in  response  to  global 
sociqjolidcal  develrpmoits,  the  predominant  method  of  teadiing  foreign  languages  became  known  as  the  audio-lingual 
method.  ALM,  as  it  most  often  was  called,  relied  heavily  on  drills,  dialogues,  and  instant  correction  of  errors. 
Tedinology  (mainly  audio  t^e  recorders)  could  readily  bring  the  second  language  into  the  classroom,  and  use  of  the 
first  language  (Biglish)  was  strictly  prohibited  (Brown  1994).  ALM  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  for  intensive 
wartime  training,  but  teadiers  quickly  learned  that  high  school  learners  wanted  and  needed  more  than  drill  after  drill 
after  drill;  they  wanted  grammar  e^lanations  and  activities  vvfiidi  would  arable  them  to  use  the  second  language  more 
creatively  (Brown  1994,  Omaggio  Hadley  1993). 

The  value  of  communication  in  foreign  languages,  certainly  among  fnends,  was  important.  But  the  need  to 
understand  and  to  communicate,  even  with  communist  adversaries,  became  critical  to  national  defense.  This  “Red 
Scare”  led  to  removal  of  books  sympathetic  to  Communism  from  libraries,  and  to  the  demand  that  educators 
sympathetic  to  Communism  be  dismissed  (e  g.,  Richardson,  Anderson  and  Wallace  1993,  Carleton  1985).  On 
October  4,  1957,  the  Soviets  laundied  the  first  marunade  satellite.  Sputnik.  This  event  sparked  a nationwide  concern 
over  an  alleged  “gap”  betweai  Soviet  and  American  tedinology  and  sdiooling  (Tindall  1988,  Adey  1996,  Mellenbruch 
1996).  Shortly  thereafter,  the  federal  government  increased  defense  spending  and  created  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdministraticHi  (NASA),  and  Ccsigress  passed  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA).  The  NDEA 
of  1958  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen  education  in  science,  mathematics,  technology,  and  modem  foreign  languages 
(COTinell  1980).  Through  the  NDEA  the  federal  government  provided  substantial  funding  for  research,  purchase  of 
equipment,  teacher  education,  and  various  other  teaching  programs  in  these  four  curriculum  areas  (Hydak  1996). 

In  the  1950s,  vdiile  ALM  was  touted  as  the  best  way  to  teach  foreign  languages,  few  districts  were  willing 
to  fund  the  language  laboratories  and  provide  other  necessary  equipment  such  as  listening  carrels,  tape  recorders, 
headsets,  and  filmstrips.  Nevertheless,  three  Austin  teachers  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Julia  Mellenbmch, 
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a Icxigtime  Spanish  teadier  at  Austin  High  School  and  the  district’s  first  foreign  language  coordinator,  and  two  other 
teadiers,  Margarite  Sledge  of  McCallum  High  Sdiool  and  Margaret  Adey  of  Travis  High  School,  decided  to  construct 
their  own  language  laboratories  (Adey  1996,  Mellenbruch  1996).  They  enlisted  the  help  of  campus  industrial  arts 
(shqj)  teadiers  to  make  booths  in  their  classrooms.  Then  they  attached  tape  recorders  to  kitchen  carts  and  idieeled 
them  into  the  booths.  Mellenbruch  used  her  personal  funds  to  purchase  the  tape  recorder  used  in  her  classroom. 
Mellaibmdi’s  cousin,  a tedinician  in  the  local  telephone  company,  helped  her  to  construct  multiple  listening  stations 
so  that  two  recordings  could  play  simultaneously.  With  this  system,  she  could  better  address  the  varying  needs  of 
her  entire  class,  even  some  of  wdiom  were  native  speakers. 

For  Melloibruch,  as  well  as  for  many  theorists  of  the  time,  speaking  the  foreign  language  needed  increased 
enphasis.  Some  Austin  teadiers  attended  summer  language  institutes,  developed  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik  and  funded 
by  NDEA  and  other  programs.  In  addition,  although  they  had  only  the  old  grammar-translation-based  textbooks  to 
use,  Mellaibrudi  remanbered  that  teadiers  had  to  be  flexible:  “We  had  to  adapt  the  materials  in  the  textbooks  to  get 
more  speaking  skills  in  the  classroom”(1996).  Technology  was  one  way  to  bring  spoken  language  in;  increasing 
teachers’  own  speaking  proficiency  through  workshops,  synposia,  and  conferences  was  another. 

Margard  Adey,  Mellaibrudi’s  colleague,  taug^  Spanish  at  Travis  and  Crockett  High  Schools  and,  in  1981, 
was  named  Texas  Foreign  Language  Teacher  of  Year  (Hydak  1996).  Adey  (1996)  remembered  that,  in  the  1950s, 
foreign  language  oirollments  dropped  precipitously  and  that,  for  a wdiile,  foreign  language  teachers  faced  a “sink  or 
swim”  situation.  Following  Sputnik,  however,  she  noted  that  general  interest  in  languages  increased.  Also,  she 
remembered  a slight  shift  in  emphasis  regarding  vdiat  language  learning  entailed.  Speaking  and  hstening  skills 
subsequ9itly  received  greater  attention  than  did  reading  and  writmg,  a reversal  of  previous  teaching  practice.  In  1960, 
Travis  High  School  acquired  its  first  real  language  laboratory  to  enhance  the  development  of  these  oral  and  aural 
skills.  This  “real”  laboratory  came  about  after  Austin’s  Superintendent  visited  the  makeshift  laboratories  that  she 
and  others  had  improvised.  The  Superintendent  regarded  these  portable  laboratories  as  “pitiful.”  At  his  insistence, 
and  with  the  NDEA  funds,  the  district  installed  laboratories  in  all  of  Austin’s  high  sdiools.  In  addition,  provisions 
for  such  laboratories  were  included  in  plans  for  all  future  high  schools  (Mellenbruch  1996).  The  Austin  language 
laboratories  included  sophisticated  audio-visual  equipment  sudi  as  tape  recorders,  filmstrip  projectors,  and  record 
players.  They  oiabled  students  to  learn  languages  through  the  enhancement  of  their  auditory  skills,  a major  tenet  of 
the  audio-lingual  method. 

The  audio-lingual  method  was  based  on  a dominant  theory  in  psychology,  which  throughout  the  1940s  and 
1950s  was  bdiaviorism.  Later,  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  more  and  more  enphasis  was  placed  on  inward  behavior  and, 
subsequently,  meaning  and  understanding.  The  shift  fi’om  a behaviorist  approach  to  a more  cognitive  orientation  had 
fer-reaching  effects  on  many  related  fields,  including  second  language  acquisition.  In  linguistics  in  the  late  1960s, 
at  roughly  the  same  time  that  psychologists  were  thinking  in  terms  of  cognition,  Noam  Chomsky  postulated  a 
universal  grammar  underlying  all  languages  which  led  to  transformational  linguistics  (Brown  1994,  Schultz  1991). 
Presently,  communicative  competence  holds  sway. 

With  increasing  integration  and  growth  in  Austin  in  general,  schools  experienced  changing  needs  for  foreign 
language  educatiai  while  demand  has  increased  for  traditiOTal  Spanish  classes,  today  there  are  also  innovative  classes 
sudi  as  Spanish  for  Native  Speakers  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  already  speak  some  Spanish. 
Such  classes  reflect  the  present  enphasis  on  communicative  competence  in  foreign  language  education. 

Austin  teadiers,  sudi  as  Margaret  Adey  (1996),  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  students  being  able  to  use 
their  Spanish  skills  in  authentic  commumcation  situations.  One  of  her  common  admonitions,  one  that  former  students 
have  told  her  they  recall  vividly,  is  “Don’t  teach  Spanish.  No,  use  it  in  your  chosen  career.”  Of  course,  she  did  not 
inteidto  discourage  future  teachers,  but  wanted  students  to  become  aware  that  languages  are  useful  in  all  walks  of 
life,  not  just  in  sdiool  hallways.  Adey  develcped  and  raised  fimds  for  an  immersion  program,  the  Spanish  Workshop 
of  McHiterrey,  a program  that  aiabled  students  to  have  as  much  contact  with  Mexicans  and  their  language  and  culture 
as  possible.  She  believed  that  students’  authentic  contact  with  the  Spanish  language  was  critical  to  their  success. 

Adey  remembered  that  as  newer  textbooks  and  other  foreign  language  instructional  materials  became  more 
self-contained,  newer  technology  was  made  available,  and  second  language  acquisition  theory  changed,  language 
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laboratories,  once  the  hallmark  of  outstanding  language  programs,  simply  became  obsolete.  Their  demise  can  be 
attributed  to  the  extra  materials,  time,  and  preparation  work  that  was  required  as  well  as  to  the  vandalism  of  the 
equipment  itself,  vdiich  increased  maintenance  and  repair  costs  (Adey  1996). 

While  few  laboratories  remain  today,  other  district-wide  developments  have  affected  the  nature  of  foreign 
language  education  in  Austin.  For  example,  in  the  1980s,  AISD  created  two  magnet  schools  within  existing  high 
sdiools:  the  Liberal  Arts  Academy  at  Jdmston  High  Sdiool  and  the  Science  Academy  at  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  High 
Sdiool.  These  axitroversial  academies  brought  together  highly-motivated,  high  achieving  students  and  enabled  them 
to  pursue  their  studies,  including  foreign  languages,  at  an  accelerated  pace.  By  bringing  them  together,  however,  the 
studaits  inevitably  are  drawn  away  from  other  Austin  high  schools,  creating  a perception  that  the  students  remaining 
at  the  regular  high  sdiools  are  somdiow  less  motivated  and  less  able.  Reflective  of  ongoing  racial  prejudice,  too  often 
Hispanic  students  are.  among  those  considered  “less  able”. 

Yet  Austin  has  had  notably  successful  Hispanic  students.  Travis  High  School,  in  particular,  serves  a 
predominantly  Hispamc  part  of  Austin  in  i^hidi  many  native  speakers  of  Spanish  reside.  Current  and  longtime  Spanish 
teacher,  Nereida  Zimic  (1996),  has  commented  that  “native  is  a strange  category,”  and  that  students  may  have 
Spanish  names  and  come  from  Spanish-speaking  cultures,  but  Spanish  is  not  spoken  at  home.  Families  perceive  the 
importance  of  English  and  encourage  their  children  to  adopt  it  as  their  first  language.  However,  a more  subtle  and 
insidious  problem  exists,  and  that  is  an  aura  of  “shamefulness”  in  speaking  Spanish  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Zimic 
1996).  Zimic  tries  to  overcome  this  perception  and  to  encourage  pride  in  all  students’  ethnic  and  cultural  heritages 
by  opening  each  new  semester  with  the  statement  that  “all  of  us  are  immigrants.”  She  assigns  students  to  research 
their  fomily  ancestry  to  discover  vviiere  in  the  world  their  families  originated.  She  emphasizes  that  although  English 
is  a common  language  in  the  United  States,  people  from  all  backgrounds  have  much  to  contribute  to  society  as  a 
whole,  including  their  “old”  languages.  Her  goal  is  to  “help  kids  live  with  one  another”  (Zimic  1996).  In  feet,  at 
Johnston  High  School  and  Keeling  Junior  High  School,  the  foreign  language  departments  offer  separate  classes  of 
Spanish  for  native  and  non-native  speakers  and  two  different  textbooks  have  been  designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  different  groups  of  students  (Hydak  1996). 

While  (dianging  demographics  have  had  a marked  intact  on  foreign  language  education,  by  and  large, 
baieficial  language  learning  situations  have  been  in  evidence  in  Austin  high  sdiools  throughout  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  need  for,  and  the  offering  of  foreign  language  courses  has  mirrored  the  changing  times  as  theories  have  evolved, 
as  political  crises  have  arisen  and  passed  (or  lingered),  and  as  the  city  has  continued  its  relentless  growth  from 
160,000  in  1953  {The  Rebel  Roundup  1 978)  to  540,000  in  a metropolitan  area  that  exceeds  1 million  today  (Lindell 
and  South  1995). 
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Muse  and  Mettle:  Fine  Arts  Instruction  In  American  Public  Schools 
During  W.  W.  II 
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Mary  Ann  Manos 
Bradley  University 

On  7 December  1941,  the  mounting  fear  of  armed  involvement  by  the  United  States  in  a global  war  was 
realized.  All  sectors  of  society  were  called  upon  to  do  their  part  to  aid  the  war  effort.  This  included 
educators  and  school  administrators  who  were  committed  to  supporting  democratic  ideals  as  well  as 
improving  American  Education  (Field  1991,  210).  In  response  to  the  challenge  of  those  difficult  times, 
teachers  promoted  a high  morale  for  both  school  and  community  and  the  continuance  of  a national  school  reform 
movement  (Cremin  1961,  273,  Perrett  1973,  370).  This  paper  describes  the  increased  prominence  of  the  fine  arts 
curriculum  during  the  war  years  and  its  relationships  to  the  war  effort. 

The  fine  arts  offerings  in  the  schools  suffered  during  the  depression  years  due  to  a shortage  of  flmds  and 
perceived  lack  of  utility.  The  latter  was  linked  to  the  educational  efficiency  movement  vvdiich  increased  pressure  on 
schools  to  cut  costs  and  reduce  the  “fads  and  frills”  of  the  curriculum.  The  notion  that  education  was  to  be 
pr^aration  for  a utilitarian  life  justified  the  elimination  of  some  courses  because  they  were  too  expensive  (Callahan 
1962,  6).  Furthermore,  rural  one-room  schools,  still  present  in  the  1930s,  often  employed  teachers  with  little  or  no 
college  education,  thus  limiting  instructicxi  in  the  fine  arts.  In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  wide  spread  the  fine 
arts  curriculum  was  since  very  little  has  beai  writtai  cm  this  topic.  For  exanqile,  although  I.  L.  Kandel  (1948),  a major 
educational  historian  of  the  period,  provided  in-depth  information  about  schooling  during  World  War  II,  the  fine  arts 
were  not  included.  These  curricular  offerings  within  the  public  school  curriculum  have  not  researched. 

Several  questions  initially  guided  this  research.  To  vv4iat  extent  and  in  vvdiat  ways  did  the  war  effect  the  fine 
arts  ofierings  in  American  sdiools?  Did  wartime  amditicHis  attract  increased  enrollments?  Did  the  fine  arts  offerings 
of  cumculum-those  most  responsive  to  the  emotions—  reflect  the  isolation,  fear  and  brutality  of  war  events?  Were 
the  fine  arts  too  elitist  for  the  “practical”  war  effort  or  included  even  at  great  cost  in  the  face  of  rationing  and 
economic  restrictions?  These  and  other  questions  have  remained  largely  unanswered  because  little  research  has 
focused  on  fine  arts  in  the  World  War  II  curriculum.  However,  evidence  of  fine  arts  offerings  was  found  in  various 
sources  including  professional  journals,  teacher  magazines,  governmental  reports,  newsletters  of  interscholastic 
con^ethions,  and  meetings  of  specialized  teaching  associations.  Also,  valuable  information  came  through  and 
interviews  of  teachers  working  in  classrooms  during  World  War  II. 

The  fine  arts  certaiiJy  appear  in  what  Spaull  has  called  “symbolic  observances”  and  “practical  patriotism” 
(Spaull  1990,  5).  Symbohc  observances  gave  ridi  meaning  to  the  terms  of  freedom,  citizenship,  and  historic  lessons, 
promoting  both  morale  and  unity  on  the  home  front  (Kandel  1948,  21).  Practical  patriotism  offered  a wealth  of 
opportunities  for  fine  arts  involvement  “to  provide  community  service  of  both  wartime  and  peace  time  nature”(Kandel 
1948,  21).  The  fine  arts  in  daily  symbolic  observances  were  found  within  the  classroom,  auditorium  assemblies  and 
in  after-school  programs  (Nohavec  1943,  30).  Social  goals  and  artistic  aims  were  met  by  flag  ceremonies,  school 
assembhes,  patriotic  plays  and  pageants,  oratorical  declamation,  victory  sings,  art  exhibits  and  other  patriotic  music. 
School  assemblies  provided  an  important  outlet  for  fine  arts  instruction  within  the  school  day.  For  example.  Dr. 
Nelson  Patrick  (1995),  a former  teacher  in  Donna  High  School  (Texas)  recounted  in  an  interview  that  assembly 
programs  ^^dudl  involved  his  40-member  band  and  30-voice  choir  performed  regularly  to  support  wartime  activities. 
This  was  not  unusual  as  Cohen  (1992)  reported  an  increased  emphasis  on  patriotic  assemblies  (50).  The  N.E.A. 
Researdi  Bulletin  (1943)  rqjorted  a 25  -50%  increase  in  all-school  assemblies  and  special  programs  from  the  1401 
school  systems  responding  to  the  questioimaire.  University  professors  encouraged  teachers  to  make  provision  for 
assembhes,  debate,  dramatizaticHis,  plays,  pageants,  music  and  art  in  order  to  vitalize  our  cultural  heritage  {Education 
for  War  and  Peace  1942,  34). 

Many  pubhcaticms  for  primary  teadiers-Zm/rMctor  Grade  Teacher,  Junior  Arts  and  Activities,  Progressive 
Education  Journal  and  /*/<7v^-offered  entire  programs  for  use  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  Most  were  teacher 
writtai  and  were  published  with  ample  pictures,  illustrations,  and  suggestions  for  production.  Along  with  generous 
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amounts  of  teacher  made  materials,  publishers  offered  inexpaisive  booklets  for  quick  production  of  professional-level 
material.  One  such  volume,  Democracy  and  Patriotism,  included  80  pages  outlining  13  separate  pageants,  five 
picture  features,  three  dioral  recitatuxis  and  four  poster  ideas.  All  of  this  could  be  purchased  for  25  cents  {Instructor 
1 942,  10).  Fine  arts  materials  with  ^^dlidl  to  blend  defeise  activities  and  instruction  were  plentiful  and  well  distributed 
among  primary  and  secondary  teachers  of  the  larger  districts.  For  example,  Bonnie  Rigby  recalled  in  an  interview 
that  while  teaching  in  Abilene  High  School  (Texas)  during  the  war,  that  the  district  music  supervisor  distributed 
considerable  fi'ee  materials.  One  such  package  featured  “Any  Bonds  Today?”  a song  written  by  Irving  Berlin,  a 
favorite  with  her  students. 

School  r^orts  reveal  small  steps  taken  to  increase  fine  arts  curriculum  offerings.  Districts  fi'om  across  the 
coimtry  reporting  in  the  Curriculum  Journal,  from  January,  1942  through  December,  1942,  reveal  their  plans  to 
expand  music,  art  and  drama  offerings.  Clearly,  certain  frcets  are  visible  in  tracing  the  development  of  fine  arts 
instruction  during  the  war  years.  They  include  the  common  use  of  assemblies,  homeroom  activity  periods,  and  the 
use  of  more  supplemental  materials. 

Symbolic  observances,  those  actions  or  activities  that  foster  a love  for  democracy  and  an  appreciation  of 
American  heritage,  stood  as  reminders  of  the  dedication  of  the  fighting  soldiers.  Symbolic  observances  include: 
patriotic  oaths,  murals,  flag  ceremcxues,  speech  contests,  oral  declamations,  victory  sings,  concerts  of  patriotic  music, 
sdiool  assemblies  for  pageantry,  plays  on  patriotic  themes  or  historical  drama.  Practical  patriotism  was  built  on  the 
mooring  of  pride  in  the  American  way  of  life.  Many  such  activities  directly  supported  the  soldier  on  the  front  line. 
Fund  raising,  informing  the  community  of  war  programs,  sending  materials  to  the  war  front,  entertaining  the  armed 
forces  and  coUecting  scrap  all  gave  direction  for  school  activities.  Schools  saw  a clear  opportunity  to  combine  high 
quality  cultural  opportunities  with  the  practical  experience  of  war  support  (Conn  1943,  17). 

Music,  art,  drama  and  speech  played  a large  part  in  these  activities.  Student  activities  and  projects  were 
filled  with  references  to  symbols  of  American  greatness,  a belief  in  democracy,  American  history  and  “justice  for 
all.  Hie  Wartime  Handbook  for  Education  offered  guidelines  for  music  and  singing  programs  wdiich  advocated  the 

inclusive  participation  of  the  student  body”  (N.E.A.  1942,  25-26).  Glee  clubs  were  common  in  many  schools.  So 
numerous  were  the  requests  for  public  music  performances,  that  the  editors  of  the  Music  Educators  ’ Journal  reported, 
‘We  are  feirly  overwhelmed  with  die  wealth  of  contributions  made  by  the  school  music  organiiiations  to  the  wartime 
program  (Wartime  Program  in  Action  1943,  25).  Anqile  supplemental  materials  were  available  to  primary  teachers 
aloig  with  how-to-do  music  instruction  from  other  teaching  professionals  (Bryant  1 943,  10).  As  the  war  raged  on 
overseas,  many  teachers  on  the  home  front  kept  children  singing  and  playing  instruments  to  remind  them  of  their 
American  heritage  and  to  increase  their  sense  of  hope  as  a symbol  to  the  entire  community.  Clearly,  high  school 
choirs  increased  in  public  visibility  during  the  war  years.  Such  increased  community  events  seem  to  signal  a period 
rich  in  possibilities  for  vocal  programs.  Cooperation  with  other  choruses,  religious  and  educational,  was 
commonplace.  Music,  instrumental,  and  vocal  instructors  in  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  enjoyed  an 
increased  rate  of  pubhc  performance  (Boyle  1943,  15).  High  school  bands  and  choruses  provided  music  for  such 
things  as  hoa  voyage  caiceits  for  the  dqjarture  of  mei  to  military  duty.  Red  Cross  meetings  and  USO  programs,  and 
sdiool  assembhes  (N.E.A.  1942,  p.  25-27).  Music  also  played  a part  in  fimd  raising  (Kirk  1994,  91).  Occasionally 
the  price  of  admission  to  school  concerts  was  one  war  savings  stamp.  Whenever  the  need  for  war  support,  fine  arts 
departments  stood  ready  for  service  duty,  fimd  raising,  and  entertainment. 

Art  in  the  classroom  during  World  War  11  took  many  forms.  Included  were  handicrafts,  folk  arts,  posters, 
scale  modeling,  and  classic  art  appreciation.  Lacking  in  both  prqiaration  and  adequate  materials,  teachers  of  art  were 
often  assigned  to  teach  art  with  neither  the  background  nor  supplies.  Still  the  “make-do”  spirit  was  evident  in  arts 
activities.  Due  to  rationing,  class-produced  art  tended  to  resemble  handicrafts  (Todd  1943,  10).  Teachers  were 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  finger  paint  and  to  use  cleaning  bags,  butcher  paper,  scraps  of  febric,  pressed  crayons, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  cardboard  to  create  femily  presents  or  gifts  for  servicemen  (Todd  1 943,  1 0).  Popularized  by  the 
WPA  Federal  One  Project,  many  state  and  federal  buildings  contained  beautiful,  expansive  murals  of  historical 
tableaux  (Cremin  1988,  460).  Hie  genre  provided  great  opportunity  to  place  art  in  the  school  hallways  (Maples  1942, 
8).  Easily  seen  by  the  adult  visitor,  these  murals  used  large  brown  paper  often  available  from  area  merchants,  and 
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provided  a temporary  canvas  for  secondary  and  elementary  students  alike  (Todd  1944,  26).  This  practical  use  of 
art  provided  drawing  and  painting  practice  not  only  for  individual  students  to  expand  artistic  expression  but  also  to 
encourage  group  cooperative  work  skills.  Students  produced  millions  of  recreational  articles  for  the  armed  forces 
(“Wartime  Education’’  September,  1943,  4).  Checkerboards,  scrapbooks,  picture  holders,  greeting  cards  and 
stationary  were  produced  and  mailed  to  soldiers  by  many  of  the  high  school  art  classes  (“School  Serves  Wartime’’ 
1942,  496). 

School  speech  activities  e^qianded  through  the  World  War  II  years  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
Radio  was  a powerful  force  for  the  spoken  word.  Many  radio  technique  projects  were  extensions  of  public  speaking 
class  (DeLay  1943,  10).  Student  forums  offered  a structured  format  for  the  presentation  of  current  events,  war 
information  and  studoit  concerns.  Declamation,  was  a fevorite  among  classroom  teachers.  Any  well-known  classic 
in  poetry,  literature,  or  pubhc  speaking  could  be  prepared  for  classroom,  school  assembly  or  parent  night.  A 15  cent 
newsstand  magazine~F/m/  Speeches— ^towxAsA  easy  access  for  students  and  teachers  to  enliven  political  studies. 
Another  form  of  speech  common  to  World  War  II  years  was  choral  speaking.  Poems,  prayers,  pledges  and  creeds 
were  favorite  subjects  for  choral  speakmg  at  the  elementary  level.  Most  out-of-town  speech  conqietitions  were 
curtailed  by  rationing  of  tires  and  gasoline  (Hammock  1943,  3).  Nevertheless,  rationing  did  not  stop  in-school  debates 
on  topics  of  interest.  Tqjics  included  “Lowering  die  Voting  Age  to  18  Years’’  and  “The  Formation  of  a World  Police 
Force”  (Leaguer  October,  1944,  4).  Extenqioraneous  speech  topics  include,  “Enqjloyment  of  Discharged  Army 
Vets”,  “Pubhc  Work  for  Post-War  Unenqjloyed”,  “Universal  Military  Training”,  “National  Radio  Control”, 
“Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunity”,  and  “The  League  of  Nations”  (Leaguer  October,  1944,  4).  Speech 
education  throughout  the  war  gave  life  and  breath  to  famous  words,  uplifting  thoughts,  historic  passions,  classic 
literature  and  fieedom  of  eiqiression.  A Victory  Speakers’  Bureau  was  a vital  force  in  school— community  relations. 
The  hi^  school  supphed  prepared  speakers  for  the  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross,  Sunday  church  messages  and  for 
Fire  Department  presentations  (Livingston  1942,  1). 

Theater  instmction  during  the  war  years  used  pageantry  and  sinqile  vignette  to  further  wartime  interest.  Not 
an  exercise  in  avant  garde  theater,  suiiple  situation  comedy,  patriotic  themes  and  fund  raising  received  most  enqihasis 
in  wartime  theater  production  (Rowe  1943,  1).  Often  the  defense  industry  eitqiloyment  of  older  secondary  students 
limited  their  involvement  in  after  school  drama  activities  (Miller  1988,  179).  Play  writing  by  students  was 
encouraged.  Plays  magazine,  a major  source  of  low-cost  dramatic  material  for  elementary  and  junior  high  teadiers, 
sponsored  a play-writing  contest  in  1943.  Thetqric  was  a biography  of  a femous  American  or  an  event  in  American 
history.  Westinghouse  Corporation  provided  the  $100.00  war  bond  prizes  and  over  6000  one-act  plays  were 
submitted  for  consideration. 

Large  cast  shows  of  historical  vignette  were  given  for  several  national  conventions  (Dore  1942,  10).  Small 
performances  were  givai  in  homerooms,  at  school  club  meetings,  and  assembly  programs.  Exchange  programs  with 
other  schools  and  radio  programs  were  also  evident  (Bravely  1942,  10).  High  school  drama  directors  were 
admonished  strictly  to  control  the  type  of  theater  scripts  being  written.  Satire  was  discouraged.  “Siit^jly  written 
scr^  of  people  doing  the  right  thing  and  embodying  the  basic  ideal  of  freedom  are  best  choices  for  performances” 
(Rowe  1943,  3).  Sdiool  plays  aided  in  hopeful  terms  with  a post-war  peace  (Dore  1942,  3).  A deeper  sensitization 
of  studaits  to  their  heritage,  common  brotherhood  and  enriched  social  living  were  the  goals  of  theater  instruction  in 
the  wartime  years. 

The  use  of  theater  in  practical  patriotism  was  lavish  and  is  well  documented.  The  US.  Office  of  Education, 
War  boards,  the  U.  S.  Treasury  dqiaitment,  the  National  Education  Association  and  theater  magazines  made  scripts 
available  to  sdiools.  The  scr^rts  were  written  to  encourage  blood  donations,  sale  of  war  savings  stanqjs,  sale  of  war 
bonds,  the  entertainment  of  servicemen,  and  for  raising  funds  for  war  services  (N.E.A.  1942,  1).  Often  these  shows 
were  used  to  raise  funds.  More  oftai  th^  were  staged  on  or  near  military  bases.  The  Army  provided  transportation, 
stage  area  and  oftai  refreshments  for  the  troupe  (Gorton  1942,  11).  This  emphasis  on  entertainment  and  not  purely 
instruction  led  high  school  directors  to  consider  shows  for  their  entertainment  value  (Rowe  1942,  1). 

The  fine  arts  filled  the  need  to  stir  hearts,  soothe  uncertainty  and  strengthen  resolve.  The  essence  of 
democracy,  the  aiergy  of  group  planning  and  the  creative  eiqiression  of  the  individual,  faceted  the  fine  arts  instruction 
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during  the  war  years.  Extant  sources  offer  small  bits  of  evidence,  details  that  form  pictures  only  after  slow 
accumulati(xi  and  study.  These  colored  fragmoits  seem  to  be  supportive  of  a rich  tapestry  of  school  fine  arts  activities 
during  wartime.  The  fine  arts  contributed  considerably  to  the  schools  overall  wartime  activities.  Even  in  the  worst 
of  conditions,  people  are  capable  of  high-purposed  conduct.  The  courage  and  resolve  of  American  education  was 
tested  during  World  War  II.  The  schools  were  “in  this  scrap”  and  provided  students  as  artists,  speakers,  actors  and 
musicians  to  strengthen  the  fiber  of  America’s  appreciation  of  democracy  and  to  provide  the  determination  to  see  the 
war  to  a successful  end.  The  fine  arts  programs  were  not  excluded  at  the  cost  of  practical  war  activities.  Actually 
they  blossomed  in  the  war  effort.  Used  as  “vdiicles”  for  self-e^pressicm,  fimd  raising,  reminders  of  American  heritage 
and  home  front  morale,  the  fine  arts  survived  the  pressure  of  war.  Around  the  nation,  school  officials  reported  an 
increase  in  fine  arts  curricular  offerings.  Certainly  more  research  will  bring  distinct  clarity  and  additional  detail  to 
this  picture. 
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The  Carl  Siembab  Gallery,  Boston:  A Study  of  the  First  East  Coast 
Photography  Gallery 

Keith  Armstrong 
Northern  Illinois  University 

The  Carl  Siembab  Gallery  (1954-1983)  was  owned  and  operated  by  Carl  Siembab,  who  sought  the  same 
artistic  and  humanitarian  worth  in  his  artists  as  he  esteemed  in  himself  (Armstrong,  1 996).  By  these  means 
he  and  his  gallery  were  instrumental  in  unifying  and  fostering  a new  wave  of  photographic  genius  into  a 
powerful  photographic  force.  Carl  Siembab’s  attentivaiess  for  humanitarian  and  artistic  worthiness  helped 
him  to  select  consistently  exhibitors  w4io  continue  to  gain  public  recognition  to  this  day. 

Admittedly,  there  were  &ctors  ^\4lich  may  have  independently  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  Carl  Siembab 
gallery  and  the  r^utation  of  the  gallery’s  artists.  First,  the  Siembab  Gallery  received  some  notoriety  simply  because 
it  was  the  first  mainstream  gallery  on  the  East  Coast  to  dedicate  space  to  photography.  Second,  there  were  fewer 
artists  of  photography  in  the  1950s  through  the  1970s  than  there  are  now,  but  they  were  willing  to  dedicate  their  life 
to  this  uncertain  field  of  art,  and  they  were  unique  individuals  (Hooks  1995).  It  is  these  people  and  their  motivation 
which  this  paper  will  investigate. 

The  Siembab  Gallery  showed  only  painting  and  sculpture  in  its  first  two  years  of  operation.  It  differed  from 
other  mainstream  galleries  oily  wdiai  it  qjoied  a room  just  for  photography.  Unfortunately,  the  Carl  Siembab  Gallery 
soon  discovered  that  few  people  valued  photography  as  art  in  the  1950s  and  what  did  sell  was  sold  at  low  prices. 
What  kqjt  this  gallery  and  its  artists  going  vdien  neither  economic  gains  nor  the  acceptance  into  the  arts  were  readily 
forthcoming?  It  was  due  to  Carl  Siembab  and  the  artist’s  sense  of  unity  or  an  effective  collective  consciousness.  “It 
is  a sociological  axiom  that  individuals  as  members  of  a community  can  endure  great  privation  and  difficulties” 
(Roberts  1971).  Some  writers  about  the  1950s  gave  this  phenomenon  the  name  Pour  epater  les  bourgeoisie  [i.e.,  to 
shock  or  “put  on”  the  bourgeoisie]  and  a list  of  attributes  including  the  ability  to  forego  economic  security.  “Perhaps 
the  two  most  influential  pre-communalist  movements  of  recent  times  revolved  around  the  ‘beat  generation’  of  the 
1950s.  . The  conformity  demanded  by  the  larger  American  community  was  rejected  by  the  beats’  advocacy  of 

artistic  integrity,  voluntary  poverty,  and  social  disengagement”  (Roberts  1975). 

Although  only  a small  portion  of  the  gallery’s  artists  considered  themselves  as  a formal  part  of  the  beat 
goieration,  its  influaice  was  everywdiere  evidait;  it  became  a means  of  sounding  one’s  artistic  authenticity.  Even  the 
gallery’s  more  financially  solvent  photographers  demmstrated  these  qualities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  older 
artists—those  over  thirty  vdio  had  been  given  recognition  by  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  The  George  Eastman 
House  (the  first  two  major  American  institutions  to  treat  photography  as  art)— had  an  element  of  “shock”  or 
appreciation  for  poverty  or  social  disaigagement  about  them.  Berenice  Abbott,  Ansel  Adams,  Dorothea  Lange,  Brett 
Weston,  and  Imogen  Cunningham  are  such  examples.  Maybe  they  were  the  photographic  forenmners  of  the  “beat 
generation”  at  the  Siembab  Gallery  as  they,  to  some  extent,  maintained  these  characteristics  before  the  era  existed. 
And  they  brou^  these  qualities  with  them  v^iien  they  exhibited  their  photography  and  participated  in  the  community 
spirit  at  the  Siembab  Gallery. 

The  book  Imogen!  contains  an  example  of  Imogen  Cunningham’s  capacity  to  shock,  which  appeared  early 
in  her  career.  “In  1915,  Imogen  married  the  Paris-trained  printmaker,  Roi  Partridge,  and  in  the  same  year  she  made 
a series  of  nude  studies  of  Roi  on  Mount  Rainier.  . . Photographs  of  male  muses  were  almost  unheard  of  at  the  time; 
they  are  controversial  even  today.  She  exhibited  the  prints  once,  but  they  created  such  a scandal  of  horror  and 
disbelief  that  she  hid  the  negatives  for  over  fifty  years”  (Mann  1974). 

Ansel  Adams  believed  that  the  most  photographic  places  were  threatened  by  America’s  growth  in  the  1950s. 
He  espoused  that  these  lands  be  used  by  a select  group  of  peqile,  defaiding  such  exclusivity  in  the  name  of  spirituality 
and  writing,  “There  ought  to  be  remote  places  accessible  only  to  those  willing  to  walk  or  ride  horseback.  There  out 
under  the  stars  people  would  find  spiritual  renewal”  (Mann  1974). 

Beraiice  Abbott  was  another  colorful  example  of  social  disengagement  vvfrose  work  would  inevitably  show 
at  the  Siembab  Gallery.  She  left  America  for  Paris  vvfrere  she  worked  for  Man  Ray.  There  she  met  James  Joyce,  Jean 
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Cocteau,  Sylvia  Beach,  Andre  Tardieu,  Djuna  Barnes,  Alexander  Berkman,  Marie  Laurencin  and  Andre-Gide  (Forsee 
1968).  She  spait  most  of  her  life  advancing  the  French  photographer  Eugene  Atget  (O’Neal  1982).  Abbott  knew  and 
understood  the  uncertainty  and  misunderstanding  that  was  part  and  parcel  of  a photographer’s  life  and  she  had  learned 
it  aU  from  Atget.  It  was  from  Atget  that  Abbott  first  learned  she  might  have  to  walk  alone  . . . she  wrote  in  her  diary: 
‘It  is  not  profitable  to  discuss  whether  or  not  photography  is  an  art.  Results  will  speak  in  due  time’”  (O’Neal  1982). 

Since  the  Siembab  Gallery  represented  the  avant  garde  and  the  naturalist,  the  successful  and  those  yet  to  be 
successful,  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  in  time  it  became  an  effervescent  place  to  exchange  ideas  and  grow 
metaphysically.  Some  of  the  photographers  formed  common  interests  which  grew  into  “movements”  within  the 
gallery. 

Most  of  the  movement  oriented  photographers  at  the  Siembab  Gallery  were  directly  influenced  by  Minor 
White,  MIT  professor  and  “follower  of  the  Russian  mystic  G.I.  GurdjeifF’  (Wise  1991).  Although  he  seemed  to  lack 
polarity  himself,  he  every\^diere  caused  it.  This  fact  is  so  evident  that  today  it  is  difficult  to  get  his  closest  friends  to 
volunteer  information  about  him.  His  friends  are  as  protective  of  him  today  as  they  were  when  he  was  alive.  Why? 
White’s  unintentionally  countercultural  views  were  ever  evolving-even  more  so  as  he  got  older--and  his  students 
experienced  what  no  outsider  has  seemed  to  fully  grasp:  transcendence. 

While  teaching  photography  during  the  time  of  the  Viet  Nam  and  Civil  Rights  era.  White’s  use  of 
phrtography  as  an  educational  tool  scared  people.  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  wrote  of  White:  “With  his  conviction 
in  ‘the  metamoiphosing  power  of  camera’  and  the  pursuit  of  ‘the  other’  that  he  believed  a photograph  could  invoke 
or  reveal.  White  laid  a rigorous  agenda  on  his  students.  Through  the  study  of  esoteric  books,  meditation.  Oriental 
ritual  and  diet,  mime  and  classical  music,  they  were  instructed  to  live  and  breathe  photography.”  The  article  continued: 
“Under  his  tutelage,  they  sought  ‘a  heigfitaied  awanaiess’. . . after  the  mid-50’s,  he  sought  ways  through  photography 
to  bring  himself  in  contact  with  ‘the  Creator,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly  . . . [and]  White  received  his  best  local 
attention  at  Siembab’s  stalwart  gallery  on  Newbury  Street”’  (Wise  1991). 

The  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York,  presented  Minor  White’s  retrospective  photographic  opening  in 
1989.  After  the  opening  an  exclusive,  loft  party  was  hosted  primarily  for  White’s  closest  friends.  Through  Carl 
Siembab’s  generosity,  the  author  of  this  paper  was  invited  and  encouraged  to  meet  many  of  the  artists  vriio  were 
influenced  by  White.  One  of  these  was  Jerry  Uelsmann,  who  explained  that  writers  have  misquoted  or  misused 
White  s statements  and  he  had  become  cautious  about  responding. 

In  Bunnell’s  book  titled  Jerry  N.  Uelsmann,  he  credits  White  as  one  of  Uelsman’s  godfethers  (1973).  Both 
White  and  Uelsmann  see  photography  as  a means  of  transformation.  Bunnell  puts  it  this  way:  “Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  by  the  seemingly  scientific  nature  of  the  darkroom  ritual:  it  has  been  and  always  will  be  a form  of  alchemy. 
Our  overly  precious  attitude  toward  that  ritual  has  tended  to  conceal  from  us  an  innermost  world  of  mystery,  enigma, 
and  insight.” 

Another  group  of  White-influenced  artists  are  also  concerned  with  transcendence  and  joined  under  the 
historical  banner  of  The  Association  of  Heliographers.  Although  not  perceived  to  be  as  radically  countercultural  as 
White,  they  were  equally  as  abstract.  Thegroiq)  billed  themselves  as  follows:  “The  Association  of  Heliographers  was 
organized  early  in  1963.  . . The  word  Heliography  was  first  used  by  J.N.  Niepce  in  1829  to  name  the  astonishing 
process  he  discovered  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  focus  the  sun’s  rays  in  a Camera  Obscura  upon  a sensitized 
surface  and  obtain  a lasting  image  of  his  vision.”  Their  works  show  a clarity  of  vision  that  transcends  the  subject 

matter  photographed  and  provides  a manifestation  of  the  envisioned  experience  (The  Association  of  Helioeranhers 
1970).  ® 

It  was  Paul  Capcxugro  and  Carl  Chiaroiza  fixam  The  Association  of  Heliographers  who  played  the  initial  role 
in  the  photography  gallery.  They  are  credited  with  having  channeled  Carl  Siembab’s  interests  away  from  painting 
and  sculpture  to  the  singular  mediums  of  his  original  gallery,  forging  a way  first  to  add  photography  to  other 
mediums  and  then  to  make  it  the  exclusive  medium  at  the  gallery. 

Siembab,  drivai  to  share  his  new  discovery-ijhotography  as  a fine  art-did  not  wait  for  photographers  to  seek 
him  out,  nor  did  he  investigate  the  public’s  readiness  and  keenness  for  it.  Nearly  overnight  he  became  dedicated  to 
the  dream  of  making  photography  speak  as  loudly  as  any  other  art  in  his  gallery,  but  soon  he  realized  that  few  listened. 
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He  quickly  learned  that  the  public  needed  first  to  be  educated  about  photography  before  they  could  appreciate  it. 
Consequently,  Siembab  showed  photographs  that  taught  people  to  appreciate  photography.  In  fact,  Siembab  often 
admits  that  photography  was  never  available  to  the  public  as  it  was  in  his  gallery. 

In  spite  of  Carl  Siembab ’s  progressive  notions,  he  refused  to  go  the  direction  of  the  new  photographic  gallery 
movement  that  began  in  the  60s  to  grow  in  nearly  every  major  U S.  city.  With  Siembab’s  personal  help  and  advice, 
galleries  grew,  but  they  responded  competitively  toward  the  market  place.  The  wealthy  galleries  offered  their  already 
famous  photographers  a guaranteed  income  in  exchange  for  the  exclusive  right  to  represent  their  work.  Because 
Siembab  had  not  doie  this  and  would  not  do  it  because  of  his  personal  dislike  of  the  policy,  he  lost  all  of  his  renowned 
photographers,  exc^t  Minor  White.  After  losing  the  photographers,  Siembab  continued  the  gallery  for  ten  more  years 
with  young,  undiscovered  photographers.  In  1981  even  this  group  of  bright  photographers  ceased  to  show,  and  the 
Siembab  Gallery  closed. 

Today  Carl  Siembab  acts  as  a photographic  consultant,  yet  he  recalls  how  “in  the  50s  and  the  60s  and  even 
in  the  70s  there  was  a kind  of  ferment;  and  out  of  the  ferment  came  people  with  ideas  and  we  had  a whole  string  of 
young  pec^le  with  them  in  those  days.  . . They  were  coming  up  with  ideas  in  ways  to  use  the  photographic  medium 
to  express  artistic  ideas  in  the  hope  of  enriching  the  society”  (Siembab  1992).  In  these  ways  the  Siembab  Gallery 
offered  the  American  people  an  education. 
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Weldon  Covington  and  School  Music  in  Austin,  Texas,  1931-1973 


Henry  Stanton  Tuttle 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

On  Friday  evening,  September  13,  1996,  more  than  125  alumni  of  the  Austin  High  School  Maroon  Band 
gathered  for  the  first-ever  reunion  of  members  of  the  band  during  the  "War  Years,"  1939-1945.  Many 
of  these  graying  alumm  brou^t  their  hi^  sdiool  yearbooks,  copies  of  band  concert  programs,  and  letter 
sweaters.  They  h(^ed  to  rekindle  the  intensity  of  old  acquaintances  and  to  share  fond  memories  of  their 
accomplishments  both  during  their  school  ejq>erience  at  Austin  High  and  afterwards.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
comment  overheard  that  evening  was  "You  haven't  changed  a bit  since  1944." 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  reunion  was  to  pay  tribute  to  their  band  director,  Weldon  Covington.  "Mr. 
Cov,"  as  he  was  and  still  is  warmly  known,  humbly  accepted  a commemorative  plaque  from  his  former  students.  In 
his  remarks  to  you  kids,"  as  he  afiPectionately  called  them,  he  reminisced  how  the  band  kids  were  always  "classy." 
He  also  ejqjlained  that  the  band's  legacy  was  a standard  of  excellence  and  quality  that  still  existed  in  the  "classy  kids" 
in  the  currart  Marocsi  Band.  Earlier  in  the  week,  Covington  directed  the  1996-97  Maroon  Band  in  a performance  of 
Loyal  Forever,  the  school  song.  For  the  reunion  finale,  he  "directed"  as  that  tape  was  played  for  the  alumni. 

Why  would  such  a group  of  retirement-age,  Social-Security  eligible  individuals  travel  from  as  far  away 
as  Colorado,  Mississippi,  and  Michigan  to  gather  for  such  an  occasion?  Many  reasons  exist,  but  honoring  Mr.  Cov 
was  paramount  for  most  alumni.  CovingUm  directed  the  Austin  High  School  Maroon  Band  from  1931  until  1953.  For 
more  than  a decade,  he  also  served  as  supervisor  of  instrumental  music  for  the  Austin  Independent  School  District 
(AISD  1960).  He  then  continued  in  this  supervisory  post  until  his  retirement  in  1973 . During  his  tenure,  Covington 
influaiced  thousands  of  individuals,  including  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators,  with  his  unique  talents 
and  abilities.  What  were  these  unique  talents  and  abilities?  What  did  this  teacher  and  supervisor  do?  Accounts  of 
teadiers'  professiraial  careers  generally  are  uncommon.  Especially  rare  are  biographies  of  school  supervisors  (Glanz 
1995).  This  essay  not  only  portrays  Covington's  pivotal  role  as  a music  educator,  but  also  contributes  to  an 
understanding  of  music  supervision  in  a growing  school  district  after  World  War  II. 

WeldOT  Covington's  love  for  music  is  lifelong.  He  was  bom  in  Alvord,  Texas,  on  March  5,  1908.  He  began 
his  musical  career  as  the  pianist  in  his  local  church  at  the  age  of  nine.  Teased  and  bullied  by  another  boy  in  the 
craigregatiOTi  for  doing  a "sissy"  thing  like  playing  the  piano,  young  Covington  began  to  lift  weights.  About  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  play  the  trunqiet,  transposing  music  written  for  the  piano  for  the  trumpet.  After  about  two  years  of 
weiglitlifting,  he  invited  the  other  lad  to  remain  after  church  one  Sunday  for  a one-on-one  music  appreciation  session. 
Seeing  Covingtoi's  in^roved  physique  probably  convinced  the  other  boy  that  the  music  sounded  great  and  that  it  was 
OK  to  be  a church  musician.  (Covington  1996). 

Covingtoi's  love  for  music  continued  into  his  high  school  days.  During  his  senior  year  (1 924-25)  at  Alvord 
High,  Covington  begged  the  superintendent  to  become  the  band  director  when  the  incumbent  resigned.  The 
si^jerintoidait  agreed.  During  the  winter  basketball  season,  Covington's  situation  became  problematic.  As  a member 
of  the  district  chanqiionship  team,  he  played  basketball  during  the  first  half  of  each  game,  directed  the  band  during 
its  halftime  show,  thai  returned  to  the  floor  and  played  the  second  half  of  the  basketball  game.  His  love  for  directing 
bands  began  in  high  school. 

After  hi^  sdiool  graduaticm,  Covington  enrolled  in  a junior  college.  North  Texas  Agricultural  College,  now 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlingtcm.  Covingtcxi  quickly  became  assistant  band  director  and  comet  soloist  in  the  band 
directed  by  Colonel  Earl  D.  Irons,  a renowned  band  director  in  Texas  (Barrow  1982).  While  at  North  Texas 
Agricultural  College,  Colonel  Irons  encouraged  young  Covington  to  attend  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New 
York.  There,  he  could  study  under  the  direction  of  Pat  Conway,  an  associate  of  John  Philip  Sousa  and  the 
conservatory's  world  famous  director.  Mustering  the  funds,  Covington  left  Texas  for  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  study 
music  and  to  play  the  comet  at  Ithaca  Conservatory.  During  that  school  year,  1926-27,  the  conservatory  band 
included  Les  Brown,  whose  "Band  of  Renown"  became  a household  name  throughout  the  nation  in  later  years. 
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Although  he  received  a diploma  from  Ithaca,  Covington  did  not  earn  a college  degree.  After  returning  home  in  1927, 
he  accepted  a teaching  position  in  the  Marietta,  Oklahoma  schools. 

Covington  sport  a year  and  a half  from  1927  to  1929  in  Marietta.  He  directed  the  high  school  band  and  the 
city's  band.  Furthermore,  he  directed  his  church's  music  program.  Even  though  his  life  was  consumed  with  music,  he 
remained  dissatisfied.  He  desperately  wanted  to  receive  his  college  degree,  but  "nobody  had  any  money  in  the  late 
'20s  and  '30s"  (Covington  1996).  Happily  for  Covington,  happenstance  intervened  in  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  D.O.  Wiley,  director  of  the  Cowboy  Band  at  Simmons  University,  now  called  Hardin- 
Simmons  Umversity,  in  Abilaie,  Texas  needed  an  assistant  director  and  trumpet  soloist  for  the  band's  scheduled  three- 
moith  tour  of  Europe.  Covington's  younger  brother,  William,  Jr.,  a member  of  the  band,  told  Director  Wiley  about 
his  older  brother,  his  musical  background,  and  his  desire  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a college  degree.  Wiley 
offered  both  positions  to  Covington  and  also  a scholarship  that  covered  all  university  e7q>enses.  Covington  promptly 
resigned  his  teaching  post  and  "got  in  [his]  car  and  went  right  straight  out  there"  to  Abilene  (Covington  1996). 

Covington  received  his  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  from  Simmons  in  Jime  1931.  During  his  two  years  at  the 
Abiloie  college,  Covington's  involvement  in  the  university's  program  expanded.  He  played  with  the  band  in  Europe, 
and  gained  valuable  experience  by  directing  the  Simmons  band  at  West  Texas  rodeos  and  fairs  in  the  Abilene  area. 
Director  Wiley  and  Covington  alternated  band  tips  and  concerts;  Wiley  directed  the  band  at  one  event,  and  Covington 
led  at  another.  By  the  time  of  his  graduation,  Covington  possessed  his  coveted  college  degree  and  almost  five  years' 
eiperioice  as  a band  director  and  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  he  had  accomplished  much  more  than 
many  other  young  twenty-three  year  old  men.  A telephone  call  was  about  to  change  Covington's  hfe  forever. 

In  August,  1931,  with  the  school  year  about  to  begin,  Austin  High  School  still  needed  a band  director  and 
music  teadier.  l^on  D.O.  Wiley's  recommendation,  Austin,  Texas  school  Superintendent  A.N.  McCallum  telephoned 
Covington  and  asked  him  if  he  might  be  interested  in  the  position.  Covington  drove  to  Austin  the  next  day. 
Siperintaidfflit  McCallum  interviewed  die  young  music  teacher  for  about  ten  minutes  and  offered  him  a contract  that 
would  pay  him  $1350  for  die  nine-mondi  sdiool  year.  Covington  immediately  accepted  the  offer  and  became  both  the 
youngest  and  highest-paid  teacher  at  Austin  High  School. 

Covingtcxi  moved  to  die  Texas  capital  and  began  teaching  at  Austin  High  School  on  September  9,  1 93 1 . His 
predecessors  had  taken  a 1920s  award-winning  band  program  (Burdett  1985,  44)  and  "ran  it  down  to  nothing."  When 
Covington  amved  on  the  scene,  he  met  eight  band  members,  six  orchestra  members,  and  about  thirty  choir  members. 
He  also  taught  a music  theory  class,  and  "since  they  thought  I wasn't  busy  enough,  they  gave  me  a study  hall,  too" 
(Covington  1996). 

One  particular  girl  in  the  dioir  attracted  Covingtoi's  attention.  A good  singer,  Verna  Young  had  the  lead  role 
in  the  sdiool  cperetta  that  year . She  wanted  to  be  in  the  band,  but  sdiool  regulations  excluded  girls  from  the  band  in 
the  1930s.  After  Verna's  graduation  she  and  Weldon  began  to  date.  Married  on  August  24,  1933,  the  Covingtons 
recently  celebrated  their  63rd  wedding  anniversary. 

By  1933-34  the  band  expanded  in  size  and,  in  Covington's  phrase,  became  "real  good"  (Covington  1996). 
During  the  following  sdiool  year,  the  Maro^  Band  won  the  t^  award,  first  division,  in  a state-wide  contest  in  Waco. 
However,  Covington  realized  that  to  maintain  sudi  a high  level  of  performance,  the  Austin  High  School  band  program 
needed  to  recruit  students  from  the  city's  junior  high  schools.  Accordingly,  he  undertook  the  development  of  such  a 
system. 

When  Covington  arrived  in  Austin,  a small  orchestra  at  Allan  Junior  High  School  constituted  the  entire 
mstrumaital  music  program  available  to  the  city's  white  students  before  they  entered  high  school.  In  order  to  develop 
a junior  high  school  instrumental  music  program,  Covington  volunteered  to  establish  bands  at  Allan  and  the  newly 
opened  Umversity  Jumor  High  Sdiool  in  1933.  As  a trade-off,  he  relinquished  his  orchestra  and  choir  responsibilities 
at  Austin  High.  The  Austin  Public  Schools'  administration  approved  his  suggestion  and  Covington  established  these 
feeder  programs.  He  spent  his  mornings  at  Allan  and  University  Junior  Highs  and  his  afternoons  at  Austin  High 
School.  He  remembers  that  the  program  "boomed"  after  his  establishment  of  the  feeder  system  (Covington  1996). 

In  1935,  Covington  took  the  bands  from  Allan  Junior  High,  University  Junior  Hi^,  and  Austin  High  to  the 
state  music  contest.  Eadi  performed  on  the  same  day.  Still,  each  band  earned  a first  division  ranking,  the  top  award. 
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for  their  performances  (Covington  1996).  In  only  two  years,  the  nascent  feeder  system  was  working. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  directing  duties,  Covington  also  composed  music.  In  1939,  he  wrote  the 
musical  score  for  the  Austin  Pii^  School  song.  Loyal  Forever.  The  song  was  adopted  as  the  school's  alma  mater  by 
vote  of  the  student  council  in  January  1941.  This  song  remains  today  as  the  school  song,  and  the  phrase  "loyal 
forever"  continues  as  the  school's  motto. 

During  this  period  of  intense  activity  and  success  in  the  Austin  schools,  Covington  received  an  offer  to  replace 
D.O.  Wiley,  his  mentor,  at  his  college  alma  mater  (Sandefer  1934).  Covington  declined  the  offer  and  remained  in 
Austin.  Additional  challenges,  opportunities,  and  success  were  on  his  horizon. 

As  the  1 930s  drew  to  a close,  Covington  continued  to  direct  the  bands  at  the  two  junior  high  schools  and  the 
high  school.  However,  the  band  at  Austin  High  grew  large  and  its  program  claimed  increasing  amounts  of  his  time 
and  energy.  Sdiool  administrators  recognized  the  situatioi  and  altered  Covington's  assignment.  He  became  supervisor 
of  all  band  programs  in  1940,  including  that  at  Anderson  High  School,  Austin's  high  school  for  "colored"  children. 

As  supervisor,  Covington  was  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the  instrumental  music  programs  in  the  Austin 
Pubhc  Sdiools.  He  approved  both  all  musical  selections  for  performance  and  all  curricula  and  methods  used  by  the 
directors.  His  supervisory  techniques  included  hands-on  demonstrations  of  rehearsal  conducting.  Covington  recalls, 
"Instead  of  just  telling  them  v^4iat  to  do,  I just  showed  them.  It  worked.  It  worked  for  me,  it  could  work  for  them" 
(Covington  1996).  Still,  as  he  worked  with  other  band  directors,  he  never  lost  his  personal  touch  with  students. 

For  instance,  in  the  late  1940s,  the  University  Jumor  High  School  band  feced  a stark  reality.  The  father  of 
its  director,  Frank  Phillis,  died  and  Philhps  could  not  accompany  his  band  to  the  state  contest.  Covington  pron^tly 
stepped  into  the  situation  and  took  the  band  to  the  contest.  He  remembered,  "The  students  didn't  want  to  play  for  a 
sub,  they  wanted  to  play  for  Mr.  Covington"  (Covington  1996).  He  did  not  know  the  music  the  band  was  scheduled 
to  play,  so  he  sigbt-read  it.  At  the  same  contest  Verna  Covington,  his  wife,  directed  the  Fulmore  Junior  High  School 
band  "against  him"  in  the  same  contest.  Both  of  these  Austin  bands  earned  first  division  ratings. 

Prior  to  1940,  Austin  Pubhc  Schools'  regulations  excluded  girls  from  membership  in  the  Maroon  Band.  Girls 
were  permitted  to  play  in  the  orchestra,  but  the  band  was  a territorial  province  of  boys.  In  1939,  Charlotte  June 
Stevaison  moved  with  her  family  fi’om  New  York  state  to  Austin.  Covington  remembered  her  as  a "great"  flute  player 
wiio  had  beai  in  the  marching  band  at  her  ftirmer  school.  At  Austin  High  School,  she  wanted  to  march  in  the  Maroon 
Band.  Importantly,  other  girls  at  the  school  wanted  to  be  in  the  band.  Covington,  significantly,  also  wanted  other 
taloited,  qualified  girl  musicians  in  the  band.  Consequently,  Covington  decided  to  work  to  change  the  exclusionary 
pohcy.  Covington  remembers  that  he  started  "raising  Cain"  about  the  issue  and  he  ultimately  got  the  superintendent's 
attention. 

To  discuss  the  issue  of  girls'  membership  in  the  band.  Superintendent  McCallum  called  a meeting  of  the  two 
jumor  hig^  school  principals,  the  Austin  High  principal,  and  Covington.  McCallum  "requested"  their  attendance,  but 
no  one  understood  the  meting  as  anything  but  a command  appearance.  McCallum  presented  his  views  obliquely,  but 
others  at  the  meeting  knew  that  he  did  not  want  girls  in  the  band.  Subsequently,  all  the  principals  voted  "no"  to  the 
proposal  for  a changed  policy.  Covinjgton  recalled,  "I  was  real  disheartened"  (1996).  The  issue  was  not  settled, 
however,  because  another  McCallum  entered  the  picture.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Jane  L^«te  Yelvington  McCaUum,  v^iio  had  been  Texas'  Secretary  of  State  from  1927  to  1933,  read 
an  article  attided,  "Problem  of  Girls  in  Band  Is  Still  Undecided"  in  that  evening's  Austin  Statesman  (14  March  1940) 
Immediately,  she  went  to  work  in  support  of  the  Austin  High  School  girls,  her  sisters  in  the  struggle  for  women's 
rigjits.  Mrs.  McCaUum  had  been  a leader  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement  earlier  in  the  century,  and  her  suffrage 
column,  "Woman  and  Her  Ways"  appeared  regularly  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  for  many  years  (Duncan  1996)  She 
was  unwilling  to  permit  male  school  administrators,  including  her  husband,  to  deny  to  girls  this  set  of  opportunities 
that  boys  enjoyed  exclusively. 

Because  he  was  unaware  that  Mrs.  McCaUum  had  inserted  herself  into  the  situation,  Covington  was  reluctant 
to  attend  a second  meeting  called  by  Superintendent  McCallum  for  the  same  group  the  next  day.  Nevertheless,  he 
attaided.  After  voicing  virtuaUy  the  same  remarks  he  presented  the  previous  day,  McCallum  asked  the  principals'for 
another  vote.  Whai  the  first  principal  voted  "no,"  McCallum  berated  him,  saying,  "You're  old  feshioned"  (Covington 
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1996).  The  votes  reversed  and  the  exclusionary  policy  died.  Girls  could  join  the  band,  but  could  not  do  "strenuous 
physical  activities  of  marching  and  parading"  without  written  parental  permission  (APS  1940).  Obviously,  Mrs. 
McCallum's  influence  carried  the  day.  Covington  could  now  use  all  available  talent  to  showcase  the  Austin  High 
Maroon  Band. 

During  the  war  years  of  1941-45,  the  Austin  High  School  band  flourished  (Tuttle  1996).  Overcoming  wartime 
travel  restncticHis  and  rationing  of  all  sorts,  the  Marcxm  Band  continued  to  excel.  It  performed  at  War  Bond  rallies, 
in  patriotic  parades,  and  at  the  numerous  local  military  bases.  Throughout  the  period,  Covington's  reputation  grew 
as  well. 

In  1943,  Covington  was  offered  the  prestigious  bandmaster  position  at  Texas  A&M  College,  now  called 
Texas  A&M  University.  Attracted  by  this  visible  position,  Covington  resigned  his  post  in  the  Austin  schools  and 
moved  with  his  wife  and  two  young  sons  to  College  Station,  about  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Austin.  Covington 
described  his  arrival  in  College  Station  as  "no  fun  at  all"  (1996). 

His  offer  achially  was  to  serve  as  an  assistant  director  of  the  band,  with  the  promise  of  the  chrecrtor's  position 
after  the  war  Once  at  the  coll^,  Covington  had  second  thou^its  about  his  decision,  and  subsequent  events  increased 
his  uneasiness.  Whai  he  inquired  about  the  colic's  willingness  to  protect  him  from  the  military  draft  because  of  his 
childrai,  coll^  officials  told  him  that  they  would  not  support  his  deferral  if  drafted.  Covington  immediately  resigned 
from  the  college  and  he  and  his  family  returned  to  Austin. 

He  requested  to  resume  his  Austin  positions  and  the  district  re-employed  him.  At  the  time  of  his  "un- 
resignation," T.N.  Porter,  business  manger  for  Austin  Public  Schools,  informed  Covington  that  the  school  district 
would  support  his  request  for  deferral  because  of  his  two  young  children  and,  primarily,  because  he  was  the  only 
remaining  male  music  teacher  in  the  district.  Although  deferred  from  military  service,  Covington  supported  the  war 
effort  aithusiastically  with  his  bands'  many  perfbmiances.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  gained  increased  recognition 
from  his  peers. 

Covington  joined  the  Texas  Band  Teadiers  Association  (now  called  the  Texas  Music  Educators  Association) 
in  1931.  During  the  1940s,  he  served  TMEA  in  various  leadership  roles,  including  the  chairmanship  of  the  orchestra 
division  of  the  association.  In  1947,  he  was  elected  president  of  TMEA  for  the  following  school  year  (TMEA  1947). 
As  presidait,  Covington  led  the  association  in  its  selection  of  members  of  all-state  bands,  choirs,  and  orchestras.  He 
also  presided  over  the  successful  1948  TMEA  convention  in  Waco.  This  recognition  from  his  peers  was  a harbinger 
of  future  accolades. 

In  March  1 952,  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  unanimously  elected  Covington  to  its  membership 
(Bainum  1952). This  special  distinction  placed  Covington  among  the  nation's  elite  band  directors.  Supporting  his 
selectiai  were  Coloiel  Earl  D.  Irms,  Covington's  band  director  at  North  Texas  Agricultural  College  in  1925  and  the 
current  ABA  president,  as  well  as  D.O.  Wiley,  former  director  of  the  Simmons  University  band  when  Covington 
served  as  assistant  director  twenty-two  years  earlier.  At  the  1953  ABA  convention  in  Deland,  Florida,  Covington 
served  as  guest  oxiductor  of  the  local  high  school  band.  He  recalled  that  his  performance  before  a national  audience 
of  his  fellow  band  directors  was  a highlight  of  his  career  (Covington  1996). 

1953  was  a watershed  year  for  Covington.  Soon  after  his  ABA  performance  and  recognition,  he  conducted 
the  Maroon  Band  in  its  final  concert  as  Austin's  only  vhite  high  school  band  and  for  the  last  time  as  its  director. 
Austin's  populaticm  was  soaring,  and  two  new  high  schools  would  open  in  the  fell  of  1 953 . Furthermore,  the  expanding 
Austin  schools  needed  a full-time  supervisor  for  its  instrumental  music  programs.  The  Austin  school  superintendent 
and  Board  of  Trustees  chose  Covington.  He  was  a "natural"  for  the  new  post. 

Covingtcm  accgjted  the  new  positicm  with  very  mixed  feelings.  He  really  enjoyed  directing  the  Maroon  Band. 
However,  he  decided  that  he  must  take  the  supervisory  position,  since  he  considered  himself  to  be  well  qualified  by 
his  extoided  e^qierience  in  the  Austin  Public  Schools.  He  also  thought  that  "pretty  scx)n,  somebody  else  would  be  my 
supervisor  and  I don't  know  whether  I would  have  liked  that  or  not,  I don't  think  I would"  (Covington  1996).  So  he 
moved  from  Austin  High  to  the  district  central  office  and  began  his  new  job.  After  twenty-two  years  at  Austin  High 
School,  he  recognized  new  challenges  and  opportunities. 

As  supervisor  of  instrumental  music,  Covington  quickly  became  immersed  in  facility  plaiming,  equipment 
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purchase,  and  einploymoit  of  music  teadiers  for  the  mstrumoital  music  programs  at  the  two  new  high  schools,  named 
A.N.  McCallum  and  William  B.  Travis,  that  opened  in  1953.  He  recommended  employment  of  music  teachers, 
approved  curricula  and  expaiditures  for  equipment,  and  worked  to  protect  facilities  like  band  and  orchestra  rehearsal 
halls  and  performance  halls  in  the  new  schools  that  mushroomed  throughout  Austin  in  the  decade  of  the  1950s. 

For  example,  of  the  fifty-seven  Austin  schools  in  service  in  1960,  thirty-two  were  constructed  during  the 
1 950s  (AISD  1960).  Of  these  new  facilities,  four  were  high  sdiools.  The  high  school  population  ballooned  fi'om  about 
2,000  in  1938  to  a projection  of  more  than  6,500  in  1960  (APS  1950).  To  serve  the  increased  number  of  high  school 
studaits,  the  district  had  five  high  sdiool  caucuses;  Austin  High,  which  was  renamed  Stephen  F.  Austin  High  School 
in  1953,  A.N.  McCallum  High  Sdiool,  William  B.  Travis  High  School,  and  L.C.  Anderson  High  School,  which  was 
for  "colored"  students  but  with  a new  campus,  all  opened  in  1953;  and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  High  School  that 
opened  in  1960.  With  these  new  schools  and  their  feeder  junior  high  schools,  Covington  stayed  very  involved  with 
the  district's  music  program. 

As  a supervisor,  he  spait  as  mudi  time  as  possible  in  the  band  and  ordiestra  halls  of  the  schools.  He  observed 
rehearsals  and  offered  suggestions  and  demonstrated  techniques  to  individual  directors.  He  found  that  his  biggest 
challenge  was  the  criticism  of  a director  who  was  failing  to  perform  to  his  high  standards.  Covington  recalls  that  a 
few  directors  became  angered  by  his  comments  and  ignored  him.  Most,  however,  listened  to  and  took  his  advice. 
Covington’s  biggest  pleasure  was  to  know  that  he  could  influence  the  in^rovement  of  both  the  directors  and  their 
bands  and  ordiestras,  and  that  they  would  recognize  this  inprovement.  Not  all  of  his  supervisory  duties  were  pleasant, 
however. 

CovingtOT  attaided  the  regular  weekly  supervisors'  meetings  at  the  district  central  office.  Most  of  the  agenda 
Items  ^ipeared  to  relate  little  or  oily  maiginally  to  the  arts  or  instrumental  music  programs  of  the  district.  Covington 
felt  that  he  could  make  better  use  of  his  time  in  a band  hall  or  on  a practice  field.  Other  district  supervisors  likely 
shared  his  soitimoits.  Certainly,  Covington  made  irtqjortant  contributions  to  these  meetings  and  in  his  presentations 
to  the  district's  Board  of  Trustees.  He  consistently  advocated  the  best  possible  facilities  and  equipment  for  the 
distnct  s music  students  and  the  hiring  of  the  best  qualified  applicants  as  teachers  and  directors  of  instrumental  music. 

Covmgton  remembered  occasional  opposition  fi-om  district  administrators  about  his  enqjloyment 
recommendations.  Once,  for  example,  he  wanted  to  hire  Bob  Foster,  a recent  college  graduate,  for  an  open  position. 
Covmgton  believed  that  Foster  was  very  talented,  but  some  district  officials  considered  Foster  too  young  and 
inejqjerienced  for  the  position.  Covington's  recommendation  prevailed,  and  Foster  performed  at  a high  level.  Foster 
stayed  with  the  district  only  a few  years;  today,  he  directs  the  very  successful  and  highly  regarded  program  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Another  example  of  Covington's  keen  judgment  and  persistence  involved  Paula  Crider. 
Originally  employed  to  direct  the  Allan  Junior  High  School  band,  Crider  exhibited  talent  and  ability.  To  fill  the 
position  ofteacher  and  band  director  at  David  Crockett  High  School  in  1971,  Covington  selected  Crider  as  the  best 
qualified  apphcant.  The  distnct  business  manager  did  not  want  to  enploy  her.  According  to  Covington,  the  business 
manager  believed  that  a woman  could  not  perform  the  job.  Covington  insisted  that  Crider  be  hired  because  she  was 
best  qualified.  Again,  Covington's  recommendation  prevailed  and  Crider  became  the  band  director  at  Crockett  High 
School.  In  1995,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  named  Paula  Crider  director  of  its  highly  prestigious  and 
renowned  Lon^om  Band.  Without  a doubt,  Weldon  Covington  was  an  influential  contributor  to  her  career. 

Austin’s  populatiOT  caitinuedto  increase.  During  the  1960s,  the  district  opened  four  new  high  schools.  They 
were  the  aforementioned  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  in  1960,  John  H.  Reagan  in  1964,  Sydney  Lanier  in  1966,  and  David 
Crockett  in  1968.  Covington's  many  supervisory  activities  strongly  influenced  the  music  programs  throughout  the 
district.  With  instrumental  music  programs  in  place  at  eight  high  schools  and  eleven  junior  high  schools,  Covington 
caitinuedto  be  very  intensely  involved  in  program  development.  He  now  believes  that  his  greatest  accomplishment 

was  the  establishment  of  an  instrumental  music  program  at  Austin  High  School,  then  its  expansion  throughout  the 
district.  ^ 

Forced  into  mandatory  retirement  in  1973  at  the  age  of  65,  Covington  did  not  cease  his  influence  of  the  music 
scene  in  Austin’s  schools.  For  example,  during  the  period  1974-1979,  an  average  of  forty-one  all-state  band  and 
orchestra  students  were  selected  fi-om  AISD,  more  than  fi-om  any  other  district  in  the  state  (AISD  1979).  Truly, 
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Covington's  influence  could  be  felt,  even  if  unknown,  by  each  of  these  all-state  musicians.  Covington's  influence 
continued  to  in  other  ways  as  well. 

In  retiremait,  Covingtoi  actively  continued  to  support  instrumental  music.  He  served  as  a musical  selection 
consultant  for  numerous  contests.  He  continued  to  judge  many  contests  as  well.  He  assisted  Verna  Covington,  his  wife 
and  band  director  at  T.N.  Porter  Jimior  High  School,  imtil  her  retirement  in  1977.  Honors  and  awards  increased. 

During  the  centennial  celebration  of  Austin  High  School  in  1981,  Covington  was  inducted  into  its  Hall  of 
Honor,  a prestigious  award  given  to  only  a very  few  special  alumni  and  faculty.  Both  Weldon  and  Verna  Covington 
were  inducted  into  the  TMEA  Hall  of  Fame  in  1991 . The  crowning  moment  of  honor  came  in  1986,  however,  when 
AISD  officially  named  a new  jumor  high  school  in  honor  of  both  Weldon  and  Verna  Covington.  Now  called,  simply, 
Covington  Middle  School,  this  lasting,  living  tribute  to  the  Covingtons  continues  to  mean  so  much  to  them. 

The  Covingtons  can  be  seen  at  their  namesake  school  on  a regular  basis.  They  often  eat  limch  with  the 
studoits  and  they  attend  pq>  rallies,  PTA  meetings,  and  sports  events.  Occasionally,  Covington  even  guest-conducts 
the  school's  band. 

The  Covingtons  also  continue  to  attend  most  Austin  High  football  games  at  House  Park,  scene  of  many  da)^ 
of  glory  for  the  Maroon  Band  imder  his  direction.  From  time  to  time,  Covington  guest-conducts  the  band.  Now  in  his 
late  eighties,  he  remains  physically  fit  by  lifting  weights,  a routine  he  began  early  in  his  life. 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  regrets  over  his  life,  Covington  commented  eagerly.  Once,  he  thought  he  wanted 
to  become  a college  band  director,  and  had  opportimhies  to  move  to  Simmons  and  to  Texas  A&M.  He  e>q)ressed  his 
pleasure  that  he  remained  in  Austin. 

Weldon  Covington  was  Austin's  music  man.  He  was  proficient  technically  and  professionally.  He  composed, 
performed,  and  directed  music  as  well  as  organized  the  logistics  necessary  to  move  his  bands  from  their  school  to 
performance  sites.  He  also  possessed  the  ability  and  judgment  to  select  strong  individuals  for  important  positions.  As 
he  remarked  recently,  "Good  people  equal  good  programs"  (Covington,  1996).  He  also  blended  compassion  with 
control  and  students  saw  him  as  "the  leader"  in  any  given  situation.  One  band  alumnus,  for  exanple,  stated: 
Disc^line?  No,  not  like  the  Navy  Chief,  but  like  a loving  father  wdio  knows  how  to  keep  his  kids  in 
line  and  concentrate  on  the  number  one  thing  in  [his]  life.  And  vifrat  is  that?  Music,  of  course  (Bible 
1996). 

All  in  all,  Covington  exhibited  an  uncommon  mix  of  talent,  ability,  persistence,  and  hard  work  throughout 
his  life.  His  legacy  to  Austin  and  to  music  education  is  a tradition  of  excellence.  Another  band  alumnus  phrased  his 
feelings  about  Covington's  influence; 

I made  many  lasting  friendships  before  moving  on  to  college.  We  were  a pretty  rowdy  bunch  but 
vifrai  he  picked  up  that  baton  and  stqjped  iq)  on  that  podium,  we  were  all  business.  He  wouldn't  have 
settled  for  less.  I've  been  through  two  wars,  moved  twentymo  times  and  traveled  everywhere  but 
my  Maroon  Band  e?q}erience  and  Weldon  Covington  have  always  been  among  my  fondest  memories . 

I should  note  that  I married  one  of  the  two  majorettes  of  the  band.  We  celebrated  our  53rd 
anniversary  this  year.  A lot  of  good  things  came  from  my  band  experience.  (Chambers  1 996). 

Weldon  Covington  was  the  catalyst  for  the  growth  of  instrumental  music  in  Austin's  public  schools.  His 
influence  and  advocacy  for  more  than  forty-two  years  of  service  enabled  a feeble  program  to  become  a model  for 
emulation  by  other  school  districts.  In  both  bright  and  bad  times,  Covington's  influence  encouraged  students  to 
adiieve,  and  paroits  and  school  administrators  to  expect  high  levels  of  performance  in  instrumental  music.  Each  time 
that  a school  band  plays  its  school  song,  or  that  an  orchestra  earns  an  award  at  a state  contest,  the  entire  Austin 
community  continues  to  reap  the  rewards  of  Covington's  labors. 
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Was  William  Rainey  Harper  the  Founder  of  the  Junior  College? 

Edward  A.  Gallagher 
Oakland  Community  College 

Historians  have  perpetuated  a myth  regarding  William  Rainey  Harper’s  contributions  to  the  junior  college 
movement.  One  writer  stated  that  the  need  for  an  extension  of  secondary  education  upward  was  the 
“coitribution  that  is  the  glory  of  President  Harper  . ” Another  historian  postulated  that  the  “father  of  the 
junior  college  movement  is  William  Rainey  Harper,  first  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago”  A 
recent  publicaticxi  updates  and  extaids  the  myth  with  the  view  that  “Harper  founded  the  greatest  democratic  movement 
in  the  history  of  American  higher  educaticxi.  Junior  colleges  would  open  college  classrooms  to  millions  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  denied  a higher  education”  (Smith  1941,  Colvert  1974,  and  Witt  1994). 

Mudi  of  the  myth  is  based  on  his  alleged  eflForts  to  establish  the  nation’s  first  public  junior  college  at  Joliet 
in  1902.  The  Harper  Papers  at  the  University  of  Chicago  contain  no  evidence  of  Harper’s  eflForts  at  Joliet.  Sources 
do  indicate  his  rather  conservative  political  views  were  inspired  by  Social  Darwinian  ideas  rather  than  Progressivism. 
Unlike  Alexis  Lange  in  California,  Harper  avoided  leading  a political  movement  to  establish  junior  colleges  and  he 
never  understood  the  junior  college  concept  as  it  developed  in  California  (Gallagher  1968). 

Harper  was  the  leading  promoter  and  organizer  among  those  educational  leaders  engaged  in  the  business  of 
university  building.  The  University  of  Chicago,  from  its  begirming,  was  intended  to  be  an  educational  “trust.”  It 
served  both  theor^cal  and  practical  interests  as  a center  for  scientific  and  humanistic  research.  It  was  also  a center 
for  hi^  level  professional  pngjaration  in  medicine,  law,  ®gineering,  and  business,  and  a site  for  the  popular  diflfiision 
of  knowledge.  Harper  hoped  that  the  University  of  Chicago  would  become  the  model  for  a new  kind  of  American 
educatifflial  enterprise.  He  desired  that  other  “fit”  universities  would  follow  the  Chicago  pattern  (Goodspeed  1916 
26). 

Harper  atten^Jted  to  apply  organizational  ideas  of  industrial  corporations  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
noted  succinctly  that  his  pr^osed  sdieme  '"has  more  of  the  character  of  a railroad  company  or  an  insurance  company 
than  has  heretofore  characterized  the  organization  of  universities  and  colleges.”  Harper  indicated  his  application  of 
industrial  principles  through  the  establishment  of  university  departments.  He  stated  that  their  ‘Svork  has  been 
arranged  on  a business  basis,  with  heads  of  departments,  who  are  held  responsible,”  and  within  the  departments  a 
ranking  system  was  established.  There  were  to  be  head  professors,  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant 
professors,  instructors,  readers,  lecturers,  and  docorts.  Departmentalization  of  the  American  university  also  involved 
the  implementation  of  the  concept  of  specialization  . Specialists  in  history  or  biology  were  group^  according  to 
function.  Their  interests  were  to  be  defined  like  industrial  tasks  (University  of  Chicago  1906). 

Harper  desired  to  make  the  University  of  Chicago  the  leading  producer  of  scholarly  monographs  in  the  United 
States.  This  business  required  stressing  researdi  over  teaching.  Therefore,  the  basis  of  promotion  in  the  departments 
was  placed  largely  on  production  of  tangible  scholarship  such  as  publishing  books,  monographs,  and  articles.  As 
Harper  stated,  the  “promotion  of  younger  men  in  the  departments  will  depend  more  largely  upon  the  results  of  their 
work  as  investigators  than  up«i  the  eflfici®cy  of  their  teaching”  for  “it  is  proposed  to  make  the  work  of  investigation 
primary,  the  work  of  giving  instruction  secondary.”  The  graduate  school  constituted  the  apex  of  the  university  while 
the  lower  levels  were  caisidered  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  scholar  or  scientist.  Thou^  few  students  would  ever 
become  researchers,  they  would  have  still  benefited  from  the  university  spirit  which  infused  the  whole  institution 
(Gould  1961,  65). 

The  undergraduate  work  of  the  university  was  divided  into  an  academic  division  and  a university  division. 
The  academic  division,  covering  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  consisted  of  the  colleges  of  arts,  science, 
literature,  and  practical  arts.  The  university  division  covering  the  junior  and  senior  years  contained  the  same 
“colleges.”  Why  was  the  undergraduate  work  divided?  Because,  according  to  Harper, 

...  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  partakes  largely  of  the  academic  character.  The  regulations  must  still  be 
strict,  the  scope  of  election  is  limited.  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  still  the  same  as  that  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  academy  (Harper  1892,  145). 
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The  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  stated  Harper,  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  period,  for 

. . the  studait  begins  to  specialize  and  in  many  cases  certainly  to  advantage  may  select  subjects  which  will 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  work  of  his  chosoi  calling.  Greater  liberty  is  allowed  in  selection;  greater 
freedom  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  student  gradually  changes  from  the  college  atmosphere  to  that  of  the 
university.  Different  motives  incite  him  to  work  (Harper  1892,  145). 

In  1 896,  the  names  for  the  sq)arate  divisiois  were  changed  to  “junior  college”  and  “senior  college.”  Harper’s 
designation  of  the  lower  division  of  the  university  as  “junior  college”  was  probably  the  first  use  of  the  term  in  the 
United  States.  Actually,  there  were  four  junior  colleges  within  the  University  of  Chicago  just  as  there  were  four  senior 
colleges.  Institutional  unity  was  achieved  by  organizing  the  faculties  of  the  junior  colleges  together  under  the 
authority  of  assistant  deans  reporting  to  the  dean  of  the  junior  colleges.  Organizational  unity  was  also  to  be 
maintained  through  the  junior  collie  curriculums.  No  lines  of  division  were  permitted  among  the  junior  college 
students  no  matter  what  their  curriculum— hberal  arts,  science,  literature,  or  practical  arts  (University  of  Chicago 
1903). 

To  help  distingmsh  between  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  colleges.  Harper  initiated  the  awarding  of  the 
degree  of  associate  upon  students  who  successfully  conpleted  their  junior  college  work.  The  associate  degree  was 
intended  to  encourage  “fit”  students  to  enter  one  of  the  senior  colleges,  while  for  the  “unfit”  the  degree  would  be 
terminal,  for  “many  students  will  find  it  convenient  to  give  up  college  work  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year” 
(University  of  Chicago  1903). 

Harper  saw  the  junior  colleges  largely  as  aids  in  elevating  the  level  of  the  professional  schools,  for  the 
professiraial  sdiools  might  raise  their  admission  standards  if  junior  colleges  could  guarantee  that  all  preprofessional 
studaits  would  have  a minimum  of  two  years  of  “cultural  instruction . ” The  junior  colleges  could  even  help  upgrade 
acadetmes  and  higfi  sdiools,  for  the  secondary  schools  would  be  encouraged  to  undertake  higher  level  work.  Finally, 
the  jimior  colleges  might  bring  greater  order  out  of  American  higher  educational  chaos.  Specifically,  four-year 
colleges  whidi  could  not  adequately  provide  upper  division  work  might  honorably  drop  their  junior  and  senior  years 
and  become  jumor  colleges  (Harper  panphlet  1900,  4). 

Harper  took  nearly  every  opportunity  to  inform  other  university  presidents  about  the  junior  colleges  within 
the  University  of  Chicago.  For  exair^ile,  late  February,  1900,  he  met  with  other  university  leaders  to  discuss  problems 
of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  Institutions  represented  included  Harvard,  California,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  and  Jdins  Hopkins.  A major  accomplishment  of  the  discussions  was  to  distinguish  the  universities  from 
the  colleges.  During  the  discussions  Harper  presented  his  idea  for  awarding  the  associate  degree  to  students 
successfully  conqjleting  junior  college  work.  He  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  some  members  were  already 
femihar  with  the  Chicago  plan.  Presidents  David  S.  Jordan  of  Stanford  and  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  of  Cahfomia  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  associate  degree  (Harper  to  Ryerson  1900). 

Perhaps  Harper  s most  significant  influence  in  the  development  of  the  pubhc  junior  college  idea  came  from 
his  comm^  iqjcm  the  pli^  of  the  small  liberal  arts  coUege  in  the  United  States.  Harper  was  not  the  first  educational 
leader  to  “attack”  the  pretensions  of  small  colleges.  Henry  P.  Tappan  at  Michigan  had  been  an  earlier  critic.  But 
Harper  was  the  first  critic  to  be  taken  seriously  throughout  the  nation.  The  fovorable  reception  of  university 
presidents  to  his  campaign  was  aided  by  the  strong  influence  of  Darwinian  ideas  on  the  American  public.  Colleges 
were  in  a struggle  for  existaice  in  obtaining  students,  faculty  , and  funds.  It  seemed  to  some  presidents  that  only  the 
“fit”  colleges  would  survive. 

Harper  commanded  a relatively  large  audiaice  among  educators  in  discussing  the  problems  and  prospects  of 
the  small  colleges.  Pamphlets  of  his  ideas  were  sent  to  university  and  college  presidents  throughout  the  nation.  On 
July  10, 1900,  he  addressed  delegates  at  the  Naticmal  Education  Association  on  this  topic.  According  to  Harper,  high 
schools  posed  a serious  threat  to  many  small  hberal  arts  colleges.  By  small  college  he  meant  any  institution 
graduating  fewer  than  forty  students  each  year.  About  one-third  of  American  colleges  were  in  this  category.  The 
threat  to  such  colleges  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  formerly  done  in  the  colleges  was  now  done  in 
the  high  schools  . Harper  noted  diat  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  better  h#  schools  was  often  superior  to  that  of 
colleges  bestowing  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (Harper  nd  ). 
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The  future  of  the  small  college  seemed  dismal  to  Harper,  in  large  part,  because  of  insufficient  financial 
resources.  Small  colleges  could  not  succeed  in  attracting  able  instructors,  for  the  best  young  scholars  would  be 
looking  for  “greener  pastures.”  The  small  colleges  could  offer  salaries  only  attractive  to  the  “unfit.”  An  equally 
disturbing  weakness  of  small  colleges  was  their  insufficient  library  and  laboratory  fecilities.  As  Harper  noted,  “the 
number  of  institutions  called  colleges  with  an  endowment  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  appallingly 
large,  and  yet  today  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be  reckoned  at  only  4 or  5 
percent.”  How  much  opportunity  did  this  afford  for  furnishing  instruction  of  a higher  grade?  (Harper  1900). 

Harper  noted  several  changes  in  the  conditions  of  small  colleges  which  were  not  only  desirable,  but  inevitable. 
He  considered  these  changes  largely  in  Serial  Darwinian  terms.  The  liberal  arts  cx)lleges  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  a 
“struggle  for  survival.”  In  this  “struggle”  the  stronger  colleges  could  be  expected  to  survive  while  the  weaker 
institutions  would  not.  Those  institutions  which  survived  the  struggle  would  be  strengthened  while  cithers  would 
becx)me  weaker,  perhaps  even  closing  their  dcx)rs.  According  to  Harper: 

The  laws  of  instituticxial  life  are  very  similar  to  those  of  individual  life,  and  in  the  development  of  institutions 
we  may  confidently  believe  in  ‘'the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  The  severe  tests,  to  which  the  [lives]  of  many 
institutions  [are]  subjected,  serve  to  purify  and  to  harden  these  lives.  The  institution  which  has  survived  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  early  years  and  which  by  this  survival,  has  justified  its  existence,  not  only  to  its 
constituency,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  deserves  to  live;  and  its  subsequent  life  will  be  all  the  stronger  and 
heartier  because  of  the  difficulties  through  which  it  has  passed  (Harper  1900). 

Those  colleges  which  could  not  preserve  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  financ:es,  instruc:tors,  and  students 
might  survive  by  limiting  their  functions.  Many  weak  four-year  colleges  might  become  strong  academies  or 
preparatory  schools  for  the  universities.  Harper  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of  the  American  colleges  ought  to 
concentrate  c»  furnishing  secemdary  work.  He  suggested  that  they  become  private  “junior  colleges  . ” As  most  of  these 
weak  colleges  maintained  preparatory  departments,  they  could  easily  become  strong  secondary  schools,  and 
abandoning  the  jumor  and  s^or  years  from  the  colleges  would  save  money,  which  could  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
lower  level  work. 

While  Harper  hoped  that  many  colleges  would  drop  two  years  of  instruction,  he  desired  that  strong  high 
schools  would  add  two.  Sudi  institutions  should  evolve  into  high  school-jimior  colleges.  The  high  scdiools  and  weak 
colleges  would  then  be  instructing  at  about  the  same  level  — an  extended  six-year  secondary  level.  Such  a 
develc^ment.  Harper  ventured,  would  be  consistent  with  the  “laws  of  nature,”  for  “nature  has  marked  out  the  great 
divisions  of  educational  work,  and  the  laws  of  nature  may  not  be  violated  without  entailing  great  waste.”  Through 
the  proper  divisions  of  educational  work  Americans  would  finally  have  an  “educational  system”  (Harper  1905,  84). 

To  demonstrate  higher  academic  standards.  Harper  organized  a loosely  knit  educational  “trust”  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  TTiis  ‘‘trust”  was  formed  through  the  University  of  Chicago  policy  of  affiliation  and 
cocperation  with  lower  level  institutions,  including  four-year  colleges,  junior  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools. 
Some  ofthe  institutions  accepting  affiliation  included  Stetson  University  in  Florida,  Kalamazoo  and  Alma  Colleges 
in  Midiigan,  and  Oak  Park  Sdiool  for  Girls  and  the  Kenwood  Institute  in  Illinois.  Though  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  private,  this  did  not  stop  Harper  from  attempting  to  make  it  the  apex  of  an  educational  system.  He  considered 
the  umversity,  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions,  an  integral  part  of  public  education. 

Harper  thought  affiliation  ofthe  University  of  Chicago  with  private  institutions  and  cooperation  with  public 
institutions  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  The  lower  schools  would  be  aided  by  the  university  in  the  acceptance  of 
their  graduates  for  higher  work  in  Chicago.  “The  whole  tone”  of  such  schools  would  be  “made  over,”  as  the 
university  inspected  the  instructi«i  given  in  the  classes  ofthe  lower  school.  Such  schools  would  have  their  academic 
level  raised.  The  University  of  Chicago  would  be  aided  thorough  affiliation  and  cooperation  by  having  growing 
sources  of  studarts.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  would  be  attracted  to  Chicago,  and  the  chief  aim  for 
Harper  was  to  get  hold  of  the  students . 

Problems  quickly  developed  in  the  relations  between  the  university  and  the  cooperating  schools.  A close 
connection  with  them  was  necessary,  but  the  required  visits  of  university  persoimel  became  too  demanding.  Besides 
visitations,  coqjeration  included  establishing  relations  with  outstanding  teachers  at  the  high  schools.  Such  teachers 
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were  designated  “university  deputy  examiners”  and  were  delegated  the  authority  to  construct  and  administer 
admissions  examinations. 

Afifiliaticai  of  the  umversity  with  private  colleges  was  often  stormy.  The  officials  of  the  colleges  often  disliked 
the  paternalism  of  the  university.  Affiliation”  to  some  seemed  like  depriving  a college  of  its  independent  existence. 
Some  colleges  rejected  Harper’s  affiliation  overture,  for  such  a relationship  seemed  like  a form  of  educational 
imperialism.  To  become  an  educational  “colony”  under  the  supervision  of  a “mother  institution”  was  to  lose 
independence. 

Coc^eration  was  mqjortant  in  the  founding  of  the  first  pubhc  junior  college  in  the  nation.  Joliet  Junior  College 
in  Illinois  was  established  in  1902,  and  Harper  had  influence  in  its  creation.  Harper’s  actual  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  college  cannot  be  clearly  determined.  His  influence  at  Joliet  came  through  his  association  with  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  supenntsident  of  sdiools.  Harper  and  Brown  met  at  Baptist  Church  conventions  and  educational  conferences. 
Harper  no  doubt  used  some  of  these  meetings  to  express  his  educational  ideas  to  Brown.  But  more  in^ortant  in  the 
estabhshmait  of  the  Joliet  Junior  College  was  the  acceptance  of  its  graduates  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Harper 
drew  upon  the  Michigan  experience  of  a decade  earlier  of  recognizing  high  school  post-graduate  work,  but  he  took 
a more  favorable  attitude  toward  it  than  had  President  Angell  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Angell  had  been 
skeptical  about  high  schools  being  able  to  satisfactorily  undertake  such  instruction  and  he  had  discouraged  it  in 
Saginaw  and  Bay  City.  He  believed  high  schools  should  raise  their  graduation  standards  rather  than  atten^t  more 
advanced  work.  Harper,  like  Angell,  was  disappointed  in  higji  sdiool  standards,  but  he  hoped  that  in  time  high  schools 
would  become  stronger.  Harper’s  attitude  in  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging  post-graduate  work  was  an 
inportant  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  public  junior  college  idea  (Gallagher  1974,  435-44). 

establishment  of  Joliet  Junior  College,  as  a department  within  Joliet  High  school,  represented  the 
inplemoitation  of  an  idea  which  had  been  developing  for  decades.  TTie  real  inspiration  for  the  founding  came  from 
a gaieral  desire  of  Siq)erintendent  J.  Stanley  Brown  and  others  in  Joliet  to  irmovate.  Harper  and  other  University  of 
Chicago  officials  aicouraged  Johrt  by  granting  advanced  credit  to  students  transferring  to  the  University.  Advanced 
credits  were  earned  by  Johrt  pupils  upon  recommendation  of  Johet  staff  and  the  agreement  of  University  officials. 

Writers  on  Harper  s role  in  the  junior  college  movement  have  exaggerated  his  originality  and  influence.  It 
has  bear  customary  to  refer  to  him  as  “the  fether  of  the  junior  college,”  since  his  efforts  indirectly  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  junior  college  at  Joliet.  His  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Chicago  into  “junior  colleges”  and  “senior 
coU^”  gave  the  junior  college  idea  national  attention.  Harper  was  influential  through  the  conferences  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  1902-1904  in  whidi  the  junior  college  idea  received  considerable  attention.  Harper  was 
also,  probably  the  first  person  to  use  the  phrase  “junior  college”  to  refer  to  grades  thirteen  and  fourteen.  And  finally 
Harper  was  responsible  for  the  granting  of  the  associate  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (Smith  1941,  516). 

In  spite  of  WiUiam  R.  Harper’s  important  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  the  public  junior  college  idea,  it 
would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  his  achievements.  Harper’s  conception  of  the  junior  college  was  conditioned  largely  by 
the  desire  for  organizational  reform,  and  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shed  little  light  on  junior 
coUege  functions.  Thou^  the  university  was  divided  into  “senior  colleges”  and  “junior  colleges,”  the  lines  between 
flie  two  were  very  indefinite.  Junior  coU^  studoits  took  senior  college  courses,  and  upper  division  students  enrolled 
in  lower  division  courses.  It  was  not  even  unusual  for  10  percent  or  more  of  the  students  in  the  junior  colleges  to 

enroll  in  graduate  courses.  During  one  quarter  39  perceit  of  the  junior  college  students  took  advanced  courses.  Thus 
students  were  ignoring  the  “junior”  and  “senior”  college  designations  (Storr  1966,  306). 

While  University  of  Chicago  students  largely  ignored  the  distinctions  between  courses  in  the  colleges,  they 
nearly  disregarded  the  associate  degree  altogether.  To  Harper  the  associate  degree  was  intended  to  signify  that 
studaits  of  lesser  ability  and  desire  ougjit  to  terminate  their  studies  at  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year.  But  this 
terminal  function  never  worked,  as  few  students  took  the  associate  degree  and  left.  Students  who  could  successfully 
complete  two  years  were  ready  for  two  more.  The  junior  colleges  at  Chicago  were  really  segments  of  four-year 
programs.  The  University  of  Chicago  functioned  largely  like  other  universities.  Professor  Storr  stated  that  “the 
university  did  not  differ  greatly  fi-om  older  institutions  in  point  of  essential  conformity  to  the  tradition  of  the  four-year 
college.  The  university  observed  a difference  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  undergraduate  program,  but 
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so  did  Yale.”  (Storr  1966,  213). 

The  emphasis  \>vduch  Harper’s  university  placed  upon  research  even  hindered  the  effectiveness  of  the  “junior 
colleges.”  The  research  aim  of  the  university  took  away  status  from  the  traditional  teaching  function.  The  junior 
colleges  at  Chicago  were  staffed  largely  by  new  recipients  of  the  doctorate,  and  they  were  often  inexperienced  in 
teaching.  Senior  college  faculty  members  had  higher  status.  Junior  college  instructors  desiring  higher  status 
concentrated  on  research  also.  The  cult  of  research  at  the  University  of  Chicago  resulted  in  the  neglect  of 
undergraduate  instructioi — z major  problem  of  American  universities  during  the  twentieth  century.  Though  Harper 
had  not  intended  that  teaching  would  be  neglected  at  the  university,  it  resulted  anyway. 

It  is  ironic  that  junior  college  educators  like  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Alexis  Lange  would  criticize  the  trend 
in  American  umversities  to  neglect  teaching.  Poor  lower  division  instruction  in  universities  became  an  argument  for 
establishing  separate  junior  colleges.  Harper’s  university  became  the  prototype  for  the  institution  neglecting 
undergraduate  instruction,  and  this  neglect  became  a justification  for  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges  (Gallagher 
1995,  1-12). 

Harper’s  interest  in  the  junior  college  idea  was  largely  related  to  his  greater  concern  with  the  complete 
reorganizatKXi  of  American  education,  and  within  this  concern  for  reorganization  was  the  principal  aim  of  founding 
a “graduate  university.”  Though  he  revealed  an  interest  in  popular  education,  his  concern  for  the  upward  extension 
of  the  high  school  was  conditioned  largely  by  the  desire  to  build  an  “empire”  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
AfiBliatiOT  was  a kind  of  educational  “inperiahsm.”  It  was  to  assure  the  university  of  a steady  flow  of  students  more 
than  to  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  students  in  communities  such  as  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Goshen,  Indiana. 
The  most  important  consideration  in  affiliation  was  to  guarantee  a supply  of  “thorou^ly  prepared”  students  who 
would  be  enable  of  “research  and  investigation.”  His  attacks  on  the  “pretensions”  of  small  colleges  and  his  urgings 
that  they  drep  the  junior  and  saiior  years  made  him  unpopular  among  liberal  arts  college  educators.  Harper  fevored 
dec^itahon  of  “weak”  collies,  in  part,  because  he  hoped  these  academy-junior  colleges  might  furnish  students  for 
the  umversities.  While  most  of  the  early  students  at  the  University  of  Chicago  were  public  high  schcwl  graduates,  he 
never  felt  comfortable  with  pubhc  secxindary  schcxil  university  preparation.. 

Harper  s reorganization  efforts  at  ftie  University  of  Chicago  and  his  encouragement  of  the  founding  of  Joliet 
collie  was  not  the  beginning  ofthe  jumor  college  era  as  much  as  it  was  the  last  stage  of  university  presidents  urging 
the  abolishing  of  the  four-year  baccalaureate  college.  The  public  junior  colleges  later  founded  in  California  and 
elsewhere  were  distinct  prcxlucts  of  the  twentieth  century.  Harper  never  developed  a conception  ofthe  public  junior 
coll^  related  to  its  purposes  and  functi«is.  They  emerged,  in  large  part,  out  ofthe  spirit  of  CaUfomia  progressivism 
with  Alexis  Lange  as  the  leading  advocate  and  philosopher  of  two-year  institutions.  Under  Lange’s  leadership  the 
junior  coll^  was  to  be  an  educational  instituticxi  to  provide  two  years  of  liberal  arts  instruction  for  students  desiring 
to  continue  their  studies  at  a university.  It  was  to  provide  middle-level  occupational  instruction  for  students  not 
planning  to  obtain  a bachelor’s  degree.  The  junior  college  was  to  emphasize  the  instruction  of  adults  and  attempt  to 
provide  community  services  coisistait  with  local  needs.  Though  each  junior  college  would  emphasize  these  functions 
in  varying  degrees,  the  seeds  for  the  long-range  development  of  the  community  junior  college  were  present  in  Lange’s 
fertile  mind.  IWike  Lange,  Harper  was  an  elitist  with  little  concern  for  eiqianding  educational  opportunities  in  local 
communities  - the  major  thrust  of  community  junior  colleges  in  the  twentieth  century.  WiUiam  Rainey  Harper  was 
more  “deadbeat  dad”  than  “fether”  of  the  junior  college  (Gallagher  1974,  1 1 1-22) 
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The  Strange  Case  of  Joseph  Baldwin 

Jared  Stallones 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  American  university  tenure  system  has  long  been  seen  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  academic 
freedom.  On  2 September  1996,  University  of  Texas  Chancellor,  William  H.  Cunningham,  in  Austin 
American-Statesman,  called  tenure  "an  important  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  free  inquiry,  open 
intellectual  and  sciaitific  debate,  and  unfettered  criticism  of  the  accepted  body  of  knowledge."  Yet  across 
the  country  tenure  is  under  fire  for  protecting  incompetence,  and  education  leaders  are  proposing  reforms. 
Cunnin^am  assures  us  that  under  his  reform  "the  fecuhy  member's  rights  of  freedom  of  association,  free  speech  and 
due  process  would  be  respected."  But  regents  are  political  appointees  subject  to  political  pressures.  It  was  for 
exercising  his  right  to  free  speech  and  freedom  of  association  that  politically  motivated  University  of  Texas  regents 
a century  ago  abruptly  ended  the  distinguished  career  of  Joseph  Baldwin,  their  first  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Teacher  education  was  slow  in  coming  to  Texas.  In  fret,  nothing  identifiable  as  a true  system  of  schools 
existed  there  before  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction  era  governments  sought  to  provide  public  schools,  but  faced 
opposition  from  a disafiected  and  suspicious  citizenry.  Post-reaxistruction  governments  battled  reactionary  and  elitist 
forces  uninterested  in  the  general  education  of  the  masses.  Yet  to  enter  the  modem  era,  Texas  needed  good  schools. 

Providing  conpetait  teachers  in  appropriate  quantity  was  the  immediate  challenge.  Governor  Richard  Coke 
outlined  the  crisis  in  1874: 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  wants  which,  more  than  any  other,  impedes  the  successful 
operation  of  our  free  school  system  is  a sufficient  number  of  educated  and  trained  teachers.  . . I 
urgently  recommend,  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity,  that  your  honorable  bodies  take  measures 
looking  to  an  early  establishment,  upon  a liberal  scale,  of  a normal  school.  (Moreland  1916) 

Here  was  a call  for  the  establishment  of  a state  institution  specifically  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  the 
legislature  was  not  ready  to  act. 

The  question  arose  again  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  Progressives  in  that  body  laid  the 
foundation  for  a comprehensive  modem  school  system,  but  the  conservatives  scuttled  it  wfren  the  first  legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Caistitution  adopted  the  School  Law  of  1876.  This  landmark  legislation  left  the  schools  much 
as  they  had  been  before:  a diverse  array  of  public  and  private  common  schools,  ungraded,  for  primary  education;  a 
few,  mostly  private,  academies  for  teacher  education  and  college  prqjaration;  and  private  colleges,  mostly  sectarian, 
for  religious  education.  The  quality  and  availability  of  education  was  uneven,  to  say  the  least.  Any  group  could 
organize  itself  mto  an  educational  community'  and  apply  for  state  fiinds  to  run  a school.  Teachers  were  certified  by 
examinatiais  overseai  by  “Tliree  well  educated  citizens  of  the  county.”  A certificate  could  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

By  the  1870  s,  though,  Texas  was  industrializing  and  its  educational  needs  were  changing.  Brenham 
organized  the  first  public  high  school  in  1875,  and  other  cities  quickly  followed.  Secondary  education  demanded 
better  prepared  teachers,  but  Texas  had  no  control  over  the  supply  or  quality  of  teachers,  because  it  had  no  public 
normal  schools.  Educators  vowed  to  change  that. 

In  1876,  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  toured  the  state  for  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  with  Dr.  Rufus  Burleson.  He 
reported  a growth  in  enthusiasm  for  education,  but  warned  that. 

Except  with  a few  teachers  educated  in  Normal  Schools  in  the  Northwestern  states,  and  emigrants 
from  Germany,  there  is  a prevailing  ignorance  of  the  progress  made  in  recent  times  in  the  process  of 
education  Until  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established,  this  kind  of  training  in  the  cities  [by  the 
Superintaidents],  and  teachers'  institutes  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  will  be  indispensable.  Otherwise, 
the  public  schools  will  be  but  a force.  (Peabody  Education  Fund  1876) 

Teadiers  realized  the  problem.  An  1879  convention  called  for  state  supported  teacher  education.  Governor 
Oran  M.  Roberts  urged  the  creation  of  two  normal  schools,  one  for  black  teachers  and  one  for  white.  The  foiled  Alta 
Vista  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Youth  became  Prairie  View  State  Normal  Institute,  and  Sam  Houston  State 
Normal  Institute  opened  in  Huntsville  in  October  1879. 
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Sam  Houston's  reputation  grew  w^en  it  attracted  Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin  as  its  principal.  Dr.  Baldwin  had 
already  distinguished  himself  at  normal  schools  in  Peimsylvania,  Indiana,  and  as  "the  father  of  normal  education'  in 
Missouri.  In  1881,  he  directed  the  new  Summer  Normal  School  at  San  Marcos.  He  impressed  students  with  his 
sdiolarship.  In  a report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  his  students  related  that  "at  each  rest  he  would  advise  that 
all  have  a good  time  and  be  sociable,  that  a band  of  teachers  be  as  a band  of  brothers"  {Texas  Journal  of  Education 
1881, 219).  They  concluded  by  commending  the  organizer  of  the  Summer  Normal  for  "procuring  us  a leader  w^o, 
from  his  many  years'  ejqjerience  in  older  States,  was  so  fully  able  to  arouse  interest  and  give  Texas  the  needed 
assistance"  {Texas  Journal).  Finding  itself  in  need  of  a principal  for  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  the  State  Board, 
led  by  Governor  Roberts,  offered  the  position  to  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  he  accepted.  The  normally  xenophobic  Texas 
education  establishment  admitted  that  "^^ilile  there  were  many  excellent  teachers  in  the  State  there  were  not  six  known 
to  the  public  as  answering  the  required  need"  {Texas  Journal,  220). 

The  appointment  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker  invited  fellow  graduates  of  Sam 
Houston  to  write  Dr.  Baldwin  for  practical  teaching  tips.  Pennybacker  described  him  as  "one  of  the  most  pleasant, 
agreeable  and  earnest  gentlemen  I have  ever  seen  He  is  thoroughly  enthusiastic  with  his  work  " 

Baldwin  rapidly  made  himself  a fixture  in  Texas  education.  The  following  summer,  1 882,  he  was  appointed 
traveling  lecturer  to  the  1 8 planned  summer  normals.  Baldwin  waded  into  political  issues  when  he  felt  it  necessary. 
The  October  1882  edition  of  the  Texas  Journal  of  Education  contains  his  grand  plan  for  a new  school  system  for 
Texas,  a plan  which  engendered  vigorous  debate.  The  same  issue  contains  an  editorial  in  w^ich  Baldwin  called  on 
educators  to  donate  flmds  for  the  endowment  of  a chair  of  didactics  at  the  future  University  of  Texas. 

Having  successfully  launched  two  normal  schools,  could  contemplate  its  next  step  toward  a comprehensive 
public  education  system,  a state  luuversity.  Many  saw  it  as  vital  for  supplying  teachers  and  administrators  for  the 
public  schools  and  teacher  educators  for  the  normals.  A leading  Austin  newspaper,  the  Weekly  Statesman  of  28 
November  1889,  claimed,  "The  State  University  can  be  made  the  apex  of  a pyramid  embracing  the  public  schools  at 
its  base,  and  constituting  a grand  educational  system  in  whidi  every  Texan  can  take  pride."  Ashbel  Smith,  a longtime 
Texas  leader,  wrote  in  1881  of  "great  and  most  salutary  effect  of  a well-grounded  and  well-managed  State  University 
in  our  State  of  Texas  on  the  greater  development  and  bettering  of  our  Common  Public  Free  Schools"  (147-8). 
Governor  Roberts  included  in  his  arguments  fijr  establishing  a university  that  Texas  should  not  be  dependent  on  other 
states  fijr  "statesmen,  lawyers,  judges,  preachers,  teachers." 

The  University's  proponents  carried  the  debate,  and  classes  were  first  held  on  September  15,  1883.  There 
was  no  chair  of  pedagogy  among  the  original  faculty,  and  no  education  classes  offered.  It  was  assumed  that  a 
umversity  education  by  definition  equipped  one  to  teach.  Pressure  soon  mounted,  thou^,  for  the  new  University  to 
initiate  education  courses  at  the  earliest  juncture.  The  common  schools  were  increasingly  staffed  by  graduates  of  the 
higji  sdiools  and  normal  sdiools.  The  high  schools  looked  to  the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges.  But  there  was  no 
higher  institution  in  the  State  to  provide  the  specially  trained  personnel  needed  for  teacher  education  and 
administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University’s  faculty  noticed  that  their  students  were  ill  prepared  for  higher  academic 
work.  Professor  Mallet  (Berry  1980)  wrote,  "These  young  Texans  were  characterized  by  a great  lack  of  formal 
school  training."  Their  solution  was  the  Affiliated  Schools  Program,  a system  by  wdiich  the  University  assessed  and 
accredited  hi^  schools.  The  program  did  much  to  promote  healthy  relations  between  the  University  and  the  schools, 
but  it  had  unintended  consequaices.  As  schools  sought  to  meet  the  requirements  of  affiliation,  it  became  clearer  that 
Texas  did  not  have  enou^  teachers  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  academic  standards.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the 
smattering  of  private  colleges  and  normal  schools  could  supply  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  of  teachers  Texas 
needed.  Speaking  at  the  first  commaicement  exercises  of  the  University  in  June  1 884,  Governor  John  Ireland  asked. 
How  and  v^^ere  are  students  to  get  their  education  to  fit  them  for  the  University?  There  are  but  few 
hi^  schools  in  Texas  ...  I wish  again  to  impress  upon  the  immediate  management  of  the  University 
the  absolute  necessity  of  encouragement  in  some  way  to  preparatory  schools.  (1884) 

How,  indeed,  would  the  University  help  supply  the  burgeoning  need  for  teachers? 

Upm  his  retiremoit  as  State  Superintendent  in  August  1 890,  O H.  Cooper  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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Chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  University: 

We  should  have  some  instituticxi  in  the  State  wWdi  would  prepare  high  school  teachers  and  scholarly 
county  and  city  superintendents  . . Such  a chair  well  filled  would  attract  many  students  of  the 
highest  character  to  our  University.  (1890) 

By  the  1890’sthis  was  a commonplace  at  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.  Cooper’s  successor  as  State 
Superintendent,  J.M.  Carlisle  (1891),  reporting  to  the  Legislature  in  1894,  quoted  President  A.S.  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  “It  [the  state  university]  is  to  be  a student  of  public  school  problems.  It  is  to  gather  up  the 
world’s  experience  and  most  advanced  thought  concerning  ...  the  training  of  teachers." 

There  has  often  been  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  academic  faculty  to  bring  pedagogical  studies  onto 
university  campuses.  The  University  faculty,  though,  was  unusually  receptive  to  the  establishment  of  a Chair  of 
Pedagogy.  One  reason  is  found  in  the  Faculty  Report  for  1 890-91 : 

We  have  beoi  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  pressure  ot  our  time  as  teachers,  ...  to  re-examine 
the  previously  affiliated  schools  ...  the  yearly  inspection  of  these  schools  is  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  work  done  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  University  itself 
Despite  the  importance  of  school  visitation,  it  was  clearly  a burden. 

Other  Texas  teachers  weighed  in  on  the  issue  as  well.  The  1890  convention  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers 
Association  passed  a resolution  calling  on  the  legislature  to  establish  a Chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  University.  Jacob 
Bidder,  a long  time  activist  for  this  cause,  was  deputized  to  shepherd  the  resolution  through  the  legislature.  He 
faithfully  executed  his  charge,  and  on  August  25,  1891,  upon  a motion  by  E.J.  Simians,  the  University's  Board  of 
Regents  created  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  hired  Dr.Baldwin  to  fill  its  chair. 

Baldwin  had  been  lobbying  for  the  position  since  he  wrote  former  Governor  Roberts  in  1885  asking  if  he 
could  "secure  the  Chair  of  Didactics  for  me?"  (Baldwin).  His  letter  of  resignation  from  the  principalship  at  Sam 
Houston,  tendered  to  the  State  Sdiool  Board  on  August  27,  1891,  revealed  his  hopes  for  his  new  position.  He  wrote 
that  it  would,  reheve  me  of  the  care  of  a large  school,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  do  a work  I much  desire  to 
do"  (Texas  State  Board  of  Education  1891). 

He  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  In  1 890-91 , the  University  subscribed  to  no  education  journals.  But  he 
threw  himself  into  organizing  the  new  School,  beginning  with  a statement  of  purpose: 

The  object  of  this  Sdiool  is  to  pr^are  students  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  . . in  our  high  schools, 
academies,  city  sdiools,  and  colleges  . . . [and  ]to  carry  the  highest  college  culture  into  the  teaching 
profession.  (University  of  Texas  Faculty  1892)  The  first  class  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
assembled  September  23,  1891.  Juniors  took  courses  entitled  School  Management,  Applied 
Psydiology,  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Seiiors  took  History  of  Education,  Science  of  Education,  and 
the  Art  of  Teaching.  Graduates  did  seminar  work.  Those  A^ho  completed  the  course  of  study  had 
the  title  “Graduate  of  Pedagogy”  printed  on  their  diplomas. 

In  1896,  the  Sdiool  was  recommended  for  upgrading  to  Department  status,  but  the  Board  of  Regents  voted 
in  favor  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  School  of  Pedagogy  heretofore 
established  in  the  Ltaiversity  of  Texas  should  be  discontinued  from  and  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  session  of  1895-96.  {Minutes) 

The  Board  relieved  Dr.  Baldwin  of  his  duties,  granting  him  one  year’s  unpaid  leave  of  absence. 

Several  explanatims  have  beoi  advanced  for  this  sudden  policy  reversal.  One  author  contends  that  the  School 
was  discontinued  due  to  Professor  Baldwin’s  felling  health  (Anderson  1980).  Baldwin  passed  away  in  1 899,  but  there 
is  little  to  suggest  any  debilitating  condition  as  early  as  1 896.  Indeed,  he  was  vital  enough  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  in  1897. 

Another  explanation  centers  on  financial  issues.  In  defending  the  Regents'  action  at  the  time,  Thomas  D. 
Wooten,  the  President  of  the  Board,  explained  to  Jacob  Bidder,  "They  [the  Regents]  believed  that  the  fund  thus 
expended  can  be  more  properly  and  [unintelligible]  utilized  along  more  direct  lines  of  University  work"  (Wooten 
1 896).  Texas  sufrered  as  much  as  any  region  from  the  severe  recession  of  the  early  1 890’s,  and  it  is  true  that  in  the 
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summer  of  1 896  the  Regents  were  searching  for  sources  of  funding  outside  the  University  to  support  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  but  this  action  is  not  consistent  with  others  the  Regents  took  in  the  same  period.  Throughout  the  early 
1890’s,  the  Regents  e?q}ended  large  sums  of  money  to  build  the  Medical  School  at  Galveston.  In  the  same  period, 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  requested  no  funds.  The  Board  apprqiriated  $200  in  1 892  to  establish  a professional  library, 
and  no  further  expeiditures  beyond  Baldwin’s  salary  are  reflected  in  Regents’  records.  A school  that  attracts  students 
without  requiring  additional  outlays  would  seem  to  benefit,  not  harm,  a university's  balance  sheet. 

Some  in  the  educational  establishmait  expressed  doubt  as  to  die  stated  reasons  for  the  School’s  closing.  J.M. 
Carlisle,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  time,  spoke  for  many  i^en  he  wrote. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  has  been  suspended  for  the  current  year,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  friends 
of  the  Umversity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  led  to  this  action,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  were  most  urgait,  it  was  a step  apparently  backward,  and  has  had  a depressing  influence  upon 
the  good  name  of  the  State  in  educational  circles  abroad  and  among  some  of  its  best  fnends  at  home. 

(1896) 

He  wait  on  to  relate  how  die  first  year  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  recorded  the  highest  enrollment  the  University  had 
yet  seen,  and  that  since  the  School  was  discontinued,  enrollment  had  declined.  In  practical  terms,  Texas  could  not 
afford  to  close  the  school.  Official  records  indicate  that  for  the  1 895-96  academic  year  only  1 5%  of  Texas'  certified 
teachers  had  received  their  credentials  as  a result  of  formal  professional  instruction.  Carlisle  called  it, 

a sad  commaitary  on  die  professional  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  our  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  University  and  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  wdiich 
furnishes  a few  teachers  for  Texas,  cannot  furnish  more  than  one  thousand  trained  teachers  each 
year,  the  imperative  necessity  for  enlarging  the  facilities  for  educating  our  teadiers  is  apparent. 

(Texas  State  Teachers  Association  1 898) 

So,  if  these  eiqilanations  are  problematic,  w^at  else  could  eiqilain  the  Regents’  actions?  The  1890's  saw  a 
reassertion  of  Southern  values'  in  Texas  culture,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Board  or  the  legislature  to 
investigate  the  political  sympathies  of  faculty  members.  On  March  4,  1893,  The  Legislature's  Joint  Committee  on 
State  Institutions  of  Learning  reported, 

UnfiiQidly  criticism  in  circulation  concemmg  the  University  have  [sic]  received  attention  from  your 
committee  Some  of  the  professors,  it  seems  are  from  Northern  States,  one  of  them  is  perhaps  a 
R^ubhcan  in  politics,  and  one  of  them  is  a pensioner  of  the  United  States  for  service  rendered  and 
wounds  received  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  great  Civil  War.  (House  Journal  1893) 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  the  issue  heated  up  again.  This  time,  the  University  Regents,  President  Winston,  Political 
Sci9ice  Professor  D.F . Houston,  and  History  Professor  Wilham  Garrison  were  called  before  a legislative  committee. 
The  charges  were: 

there  has  been  employed  and  included  in  said  University  those  v^iio  are  out  of  touch  and  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  traditions  of  the  South,  but  hold  our  traditions  and  our  institutions  in  contempt, 
and  circulate  and  teach  political  heresies  in  place  of  the  system  of  political  economy  that  is  cherished 
by  our  peqile  . . [the  Regents  should]  exercise  great  care  hereafter  in  selecting  as  members  of  the 
faculty  only  ftiose  viho  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Southern  political  institutions,  and  further 
request  them  to  cancel  as  soon  as  possible  any  existing  contract  with  members  of  the  fecuky  not  so 
in  sympathy.  (House  Journal  1897,  110) 

Apparently,  much  of  the  furor  surrounded  Professor  Houston's  book,  A Study  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina 
"A  casual  reading  would  pronounce  it  to  be  unacceptable  from  a Southern  standpoint  as  setting  forth  principles 
COTtrary  to  Southern  teadiings"  (House  Journal,  191-2).  To  their  credit,  the  Regents  answered  the  charges  by  saying 
that  "there  never  has  been  any  desire  to  employ  professors  or  not  to  employ  professors  because  of  their  coming  from 
the  Northern  States.  The  sole  test  has  been  fitness  for  the  position"  (Benedict  1917,  408).  The  investigation  proved 
to  be  more  smoke  than  fire,  as  both  Houston  and  Garrison  kept  their  positions  for  many  years.  Still,  the  committee 
recommended  regular  legislative  oversight  of  the  University's  political  sentiments.  The  Regents  further  defended 
themselves: 
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There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  in  the  University  of  Texas,  any  instructor  intended  or 
calculated  to  hold  in  contempt  the  Southern  peqile  or  ridicule  their  institutions.  The  Regents  believe 
that  all  teachers,  everywhere,  to  be  successful,  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people  ^\^lom  they 
teadi;  and,  wdiilethe  University  of  Texas  is  in  no  sense  partisan,  sectarian,  or  sectional,  yet  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  life,  character,  and  civilization  of  the  Southern  people.  (Benedict  1917) 

It  was  in  this  political  climate  that,  in  the  summer  of  1 895,  Dr.  Baldwin  journeyed  north  to  Denver  for  the 
annual  meting  at  the  National  Education  Association.  On  July  1 1 , he  delivered  an  address  on  the  theme  of  the  duty 
and  opportunity  of  the  schools  in  promoting  patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  Baldwin's  speech  was  entitled  "The 
Study  of  American  History  as  a Training  for  Good  Citizenship",  and  it  was  certainly  not  intended  to  give  offense,  but 
in  the  course  of  his  talk  he  managed  to  embarrass  or  offend  many  in  the  audience. 

Baldwin  mtaided  to  defend  the  South  against  diarges  of  disloyalty  when  he  said,  "Nowhere  in  all  our  country 
do  the  fires  of  patriotism  bum  quite  so  bristly  to-day  as  in  our  sunny  Southland"  (National  Educational  Association 
1 895,  141).  Then  to  press  the  point  home,  he  added  that  "all  our  Southern  people,  I think,  without  exception  rejoice 
to-day  that  the  Lost  Cause  is  a lost  cause.  . . We  love  the  South,  and  we  love  it  because  it  is  a part  of  our  common 
country".  No  doubt,  there  were  Texans  v^^o  would  disagree  with  him.  In  fact  the  Galveston  Daily  News  considered 
Baldwin's  comments  on  the  Lost  Cause  were  the  only  part  of  his  speech  worth  relating.  The  newspaper  mistakenly 
reported  on  1 September  1896  that  Baldwin's  talk  was  titled  "Patriotism  of  the  Southland." 

But  Baldwin  was  not  done.  He  went  on  to  disingenuously  claim  thM, 

we  are  giving  the  colored  people  of  the  South  every  advantage  that  we  give  to  the  wdiite  people.  If 
we  have  a common  school  for  the  wfiites,  we  have  a common  school  for  the  colored  people.  If  we 
have  a hi^  sdiool  for  the  v^fiites,  cm  ecjual  terms  we  have  high  schools  for  the  colored  people.  If  we 
have  universities  for  the  wfiites  established  by  the  state,  we  have  colored  universities,  giving  the 
highest  education  to  the  colored  people.  (N.  E.  A.  1891,  141) 

These  statements  were  demonstrably  untrue. 

Baldwin  s most  outrageous  statements,  though,  came  as  he  tried  to  defend  the  growing  restric^icms  of  the 
political  rights  of  Southern  blacks.  He  argued. 

Now,  you  blame  us  because  we  have  made  some  restrictions.  Before  you  all  to-day  I simply  state 
what  I believe  to  be  a true  positicm,  that  intelligence  should  govern.  Senator  Foster,  a few  years  ago, 
at  our  State  Teachers'  Association,  made  a declaration  that  seems  to  me  to  be  right:  'Universal 
education  and  limited  suffrage.'  Now,  I do  not  defend  many  things  that  seem  to  have  been  found 
necessary,  but  the  whole  South  is  coming  to  this,  to  leave  the  colored  man  to  vote  as  freely  as  the 
white  man  as  fest  as  he  becomes  intelligent,  able  to  read  and  write,  able  to  understand  his  duties  as 
a citizen.  (N.  E.  A.  1895,  142) 

Of  course,  the  trend  in  suffrage  for  Southern  blacks  was  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  audiencre  was  O.M.  Roberts,  and  he  tcx)k  such  umbrage  at  Baldwin's  remarks  that  he  wrote  Wcxjten 
about  them.  His  letter  was  discussed  by  the  full  Board  of  Regents  at  its  September  6 meeting.  Some  attempts  were 
made  at  that  meeting  to  defend  Professor  Baldwin.  An  explanation  advanced  for  his  indiscretion  was  that  he  was 
speaking  extenqjoraneously  in  place  of  another  scheduled  speaker,  but  R^ent  William  Prather  claimed  that  Baldwin’s 
remarks  were  "not  entirely  inq)romptu."  Prather  may  have  feh  a personal  animosity  toward  Dr.  Baldwin.  In  a later 
note  to  Wooten,  he  mentions  his  discomfort  with  Baldwin's  "overeagemess  to  please’’  (Prather  1896).  Others  had 
bristled  at  Baldwin's  manner  before.  State  School  Board  records  show  that  he  was  repeatedly  reprimanded  for 
violating  Board  policies.  At  its  S^tember  11,1 882  meeting  the  Board  passed  a resolution  that  Baldwin,  "be  hereby 
again  [enphasis  theirs]  instructed  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  he  receive  into  said  institute  as  State  pupils  any 
one  who  has  at  any  time  attended  the  Institute  as  a state  pupil"  (Texas  State  Board,  181).  In  the  same  meeting,  the 
Board  ordered  that  Baldwin,  "be  referred  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  . . . and  that  the  same  be  unqualifiedly 
adhered  to  and  that  the  scJiool  be  caiducted  in  reference  thermo."  The  tone  of  annoyance  is  unmistakable.  In  the  end, 
the  Regents  voted  their  "concurrence"  with  Roberts'  sentiments,  adding  that  the  speech  reflected  Baldwin's  own 
feelings,  not  those  of  the  Board. 
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Unfortunately,  Roberts'  letter  outlining  his  specific  objections  to  Baldwin's  speech  has  been  lost.  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  Roberts  objected  surq)lytothe  statement  about  the  Lost  Cause.  Although  Roberts  was  a leading  former 
Cfflifederate,  he  advocated  recxmciliation.  Speaking  before  a reunion  of  the  Mountain  Remnants,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  at  Marble  Falls  on  July  28, 1895,  he  said,  "The  object  of  these  reunions  is  social,  to  see  old  friends  together 
that  suffered  in  the  lost  cause,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  keying  up  the  antagonisms  between  the  sections  of  our  common 
country"  (Roberts).  More  likely,  he  was  embarrassed  for  his  beloved  University  at  the  generally  impolitic  nature  of 
Baldwin's  remarks. 


The  education  establishment  was  full  of  old  Confederates,  though,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  more 
troubled  than  Roberts  at  Baldwin's  characterization  of  Southern  feeling.  Regents  Wooten,  Ball,  and  Prather  served 
in  the  Confederate  army,  as  did  Professors  Waggener,  Gould,  Mallet,  Brown,  and  Proctor  J.B.  Clark.  Professor 
Dabney  had  served  as  a staff  officer  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  known  to  rail  against  the  "defects  of  Yankee 
education  and  the  follies  of  imitating  them"  (Dabney  1894).  He  emphasized  the  "importance  of  making  it  [U.T.]  a 
thorougjily  Southern  institution  for  Southern  youths."  Baldwin  had  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war.  In  fact, 
in  1863  he  organized  and  led  a conqjany  of  his  Kokomo  Normal  School  students.  Those  less  tolerant  than  Roberts 
may  have  objected  to  a former  Union  officer  filling  a chair  at  a Southern  university. 

Through  indiscreet  words,  the  career  of  a man  termed  a great  "builder  of  the  free  school  system  in  Texas" 
{Interscholastic  Leaguer  1934)  was  over,  and  with  it,  a hopeful  begirming  for  university  level  teacher  education  in 
Texas.  There  were  no  courses  in  Pedagogy  offered  during  the  1 896-97  school  session,  but  the  already  acute  teacher 
shortage  aisured  that  the  Ltaiversity  could  not  ignore  its  duty  to  Texas  schools  for  long.  On  June  1 6,  1 897,  President 
Winston  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Regents  and  requested  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  Pedagogy  with 
a full  professor  and  adjunct  professor.  He  said. 

The  work  of  this  school  is  of  such  importance,  not  only  to  a perfect  system  of  University  training, 
but  also  to  the  proper  development  of  the  public  school  sj^em  of  the  State,  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  University.  {Minutes) 

Professor  Baldwin's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  named  Professor  Emeritus.  William  S Sutton  and 
Alexander  Caswell  Ellis  were  chosen  to  lead  the  new  department. 

Some  mi^t  argue  that,  judging  from  the  subsequaxt  distinguished  careers  of  both  Sutton  and  Ellis,  replacing 
Baldwin  was  a stqj  forward  for  teacher  education  at  the  University  of  Texas.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  Baldwin 
had  done  anything  less  than  a superb  job  in  his  post.  He  was  most  likely  relieved  for  purely  political  reasons.  Tenure 
would  have  afforded  Baldwin  some  measure  of  protection  from  spurious  dismissal,  and  might  have  saved  the 
promising  new  School  of  Pedagogy  from  needless  disruption  at  a crucial  time  in  its  development. 
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Segregated  Students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  1945  to  1955 


Deirdre  L.  Cobb 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

African  American  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Urbana-Champaign  (UIUC)  had  to  bear  much  of 
the  burdai  their  ancestors  had  endured.  They  were  allowed  to  attend  the  University,  however  enrollment 
was  on  a limited  basis,  and  they  were  not  accepted  as  full  and  equal  participants.  The  experiences  of 
African  American  students  at  UIUC  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  Brown  decision  ( 1 945  to  1 955) 
were  part  of  a history  of  overt  and  institutionali2:ed  discrimination  dating  back  to  the  foimding  of  the  University. 

African  American  students  were  constant  victims  of  discrimination  from  the  start  of  their  enrollment  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  determination  of  these  students,  with  the  assistance  of  Albert  R.  Lee,  the  unofficial  dean 
of  African  American  studoits,  and  the  encouragement  of  African  American  elected  officials,  commimity  individuals, 
the  Interracial  Committee,  and  individuals  in  nearby  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  enabled  them  to  fight  the  discrimination 
emanating  from  varying  levels. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  incoiporated  on  February  28,  1867,  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and 
opened  its  doors  to  students  on  March  2,  1868.  At  the  opening,  it  was  clear  the  institution  was  intended  for  White 
men,  despite  its  public  land  grant  status.  There  was  nothing  in  its  charter  which  compelled  discrimination  against 
studaits  because  of  race,  sex,  or  class.  Indeed,  the  U of  I was  chartered  for  all  the  children  of  the  “industrial  classes” 
of  Illinois.  Nonetheless,  the  University  opened  with  fifty  White  males  and  maintained  an  all  White  male  population 
until  1870  when  it  admitted  its  first  female  student,  a White  woman. 

It  was  clear  that  womoi  would  no  longer  be  excluded  from  admission  to  Illinois.  The  decision  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  Illinois  was  a state  school  and  ta^ayers  demanded  their  daughters  as  well  as  sons  be  educated.  The 
Morrill  Act  established  the  land  grant  colleges  especially  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  common  people.  Although 
this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  quite  some  time  before  White  women  matriculated  at  Illinois  in  any  significant  numbers. 
In  1887,  the  University  admitted  its  first  African  American  student,  nearly  two  decades  after  the  founding  of  the 
University.  The  population  of  African  American  students  at  the  University  remained  at  a minimum  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  there  were  relatively  significant  increases  during  the  1930's,  40's  and  50's.  From 
1945-1955  approximately  two  thousand  African  American  students  matriculated  at  Illinois. 

Housing  problems  that  dated  back  to  the  foimding  of  the  University  were  exacerbated  during  the  1 940 ’s  and 
1950’s  for  all  students.  Black  students  w4io  faced  the  additional  problem  of  racial  discrimination  found  themselves 
in  a difficult  struggle  to  cope  with  living  conditions  on  a Jim  Crow  campus.  Typically,  students  lived  in  private 
housing  around  can^jus  or  if  from  the  area  with  their  parents  in  town.  The  first  dormitory  was  erected  in  1915.  This 
dorm  was  for  White  women  only,  and  was  named  Laura  B.  Evans  Hall.  This  alleviated  the  problem  of  finding 
approved  housing  for  many  White  women  on  campus,  but  the  problem  still  existed  for  African  American  women. 
Over  the  next  three  decades  the  University  continued  to  deny  African  American  students  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
campus  dormitories.  The  year  1945  marked  the  first  time  African  American  women  were  allowed  to  live  in  the 
residence  halls.  The  historical  record  is  unclear  as  to  when  African  American  men  were  first  allowed  to  reside  in 
University  dorms  (Boarding  1930).  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  African  American  men  were  first  admitted  to 
the  University  residence  halls  soon  after  the  admission  of  African  American  women  in  1945. 

African  American  students  were  only  permitted  to  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  or  in  the  African 
American  community.  The  University  housing  authorities  made  virtually  no  effort  to  provide  housing  for  Black 
studaits,  wiio  were  eiqiected  to  hve  off  campus  in  restricted  areas.  Realtors  used  racial  covenants  to  restrict  various 
areas  in  and  around  town  and  thus  African  Americans  were  regulated  to  cme  comer  of  town  based  upon  this  particular 
situation.  The  covenants,  although  focused  mainly  on  home  ownership,  also  influenced  renting  to  non-Caucasian 
individuals.  The  covaiants  clearly  stated  that  “no  part  thereof  will  be  sold  or  leased,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to 
be  occupied  as  owner,  or  tenant  by  any  person  or  persons  not  of  the  Caucasian  race,”  and  this  in  turn  set  the  stage 
for  the  limited  choices  African  American  students  had  for  their  living  arrangements  (Tiebout  Papers).  These 
covenants  characterized  the  community  into  which  the  students  were  received. 
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Along  with  African  American  students  being  e7q}ected  to  live  in  restricted  residential  areas,  housing  for 
African  Americans  generally  in  the  Chanpaign*Urbana  area  in  the  1940's  was  despicable.  A study  conducted  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voter's  of  Chan^aign  County  in  1946  indicated  that  housing  for  African  Americans  was  a total 
disgrace  (League  of  Womai  Voters).  Many  femihes  lived  in  shacks  with  no  indoor  plumbing  and  had  to  use  outdoor 
privies.  In  most  cases  these  privies  were  very  unsanitary  and  caused  many  people  to  contract  communicable  diseases, 
such  as  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  these  were  previously  used  as  coal  bins  (League  of  Women  Voters  1946).  In 
many  instances  the  dwellings'  people  lived  in  were  barely  large  enough  for  their  families,  not  to  mention  students.  It 
was  in  these  conditions  the  Black  residents  of  Champaign-Urbana  had  to  live,  as  well  as  the  African  American 
university  students  that  resided  with  them. 

It  is  very  inqiortant  to  note  that  many  African  Americans  living  in  these  conditions  were  able  to  afford  better 
housing.  Despite  having  the  means  to  afford  b^r,  racial  discrimination  by  the  city  Realtors  and  landlords  prevented 
them  from  finding  better  housing  (League  of  Women  Voters  1946).  It  was  clearly  a situation  where  they  were  forced 
to  live  in  a racially  segregated  and  impoverished  residential  area,  despite  their  economic  capability  to  maintain  a 
household  in  a more  inhabitable  environment.  The  condition  of  housing  for  African  Americans  in  the  community 
affected  the  majority  of  Black  students,  since  most  of  them  were  con^elled  to  live  in  the  community.  About  the  only 
exception  were  Black  students  wfro  lived  in  fraternity  and  soronty  housing. 

Early  on,  the  role  of  Black  fraternities  and  sororities  became  quite  evident  in  combating  the  housing  needs 
for  Afiican  American  studaits.  Most  of  these  organizations  were  founded  on  the  principle  of  community  service,  and 
functioned  as  a vehicle  for  African  American  students  to  come  together  under  a common  bond  of  struggle.  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  Inc.,  (AKA)  was  one  ofthe  first  organizations  at  UIUC  to  fight  for  housing  near  campus.  This 
sorority  was  successful  in  securing  housing  in  1928,  with  the  help  of  outside  members,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and 
various  other  African  Americans  and  Whites. 

After  World  War  II  the  influx  of  African  American  students  rose,  due  in  significant  part  to  the  GI  Bill.  The 
unpact  of  housing  discrimination  increased  significantly  as  more  African  Americans  entered  the  University.  African 
American  studaits  were  being  admitted  to  the  University  at  increasing  rates.  However  no  provisions  were  made  for 
their  room  and  board,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat,  live,  or  interact  socially  on  campus.  If  they  were  to  attend 
the  University  it  was  an  unspokai  agreement  rai  the  University's  part  that  they  were  to  reside  in  the  African  American 
community.  They  were  not  to  live  rai  canpus  excgit  in  the  rare  instance  of  Black  Greek  houses  located  near  campus. 

The  University  prdiibited  students  from  living  on  canpus  through  an  unwritten  policy  that  contradicted  its 
written  rules  regarding  equality  of  opportunity  (League  of  Women  Voters  1968).  The  unwritten  policy  was  introduced 
in  the  form  of  a question  on  the  housing  application.  All  students  were  asked  to  designate  “Race,  and  National 
Descent?  (Willard  Papers).”  Individuals  were  curious  as  to  wfry  this  question  existed.  University  officials  tried  as 
best  they  could  to  explain,  but  the  explanations  were  unsatisfactory.  Lawyer  and  State  Representative  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  from  Chicago,  was  very  concerned  about  the  structure  of  the  housing  questionnaire  and  contacted  the 
President  ofthe  University  to  inquire  as  to  wdiy  these  questions  appeared  on  the  form  and  what  pupose  they  served. 
Consequently,  President  Willard  had  S.  Earl  Thonpson,  Director  of  Housing,  conduct  an  investigation.  In  a letter 
to  A.J.  Janata,  Assistant  to  the  President,  dated  6 August  1945  (Willard  Papers),  Thonpson  explained  that  these 
questions  were  of  much  importance  in  order  to  avoid  any  major  errors  in  room  assignments.  However  the  most 
interesting  part  about  his  respraise  is  the  meaning  bdiind  “major  errors.”  In  this  context  major  error  meant  unwittingly 
assigning  students  of  different  races  and  religions  to  the  same  double  rooms.  Willard  forwarded  the  results  ofthe 
investigation  to  Jenkins,  omitting  the  statement  issued  by  Thonpson  to  Janata  in  the  letter  dated  6 August  1945 
(Willard  Papers).  It  read. 

Almost  90%  of  our  residence  hall  spaces  are  in  double  rooms.  It  seems  essential  to  us  that  we  have 
information  which  we  requested  if  we  are  to  avoid  major  errors  in  the  assignment  of  roommates.  I 
know  of  no  University  or  College  which  does  not  request  similar  information  for  applications  for 
assignment  to  residence  halls. 

In  the  history  ofthe  University,  no  African  American  had  lived  in  the  dorms,  so  in  1945  vriien  the  letter  was 
written,  no  presumable  ''errors''  had  occurred.  It  was  clear  the  President  did  not  want  any  errors  being  made. 
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Jenkins  began  a campaign  to  ensure  that  African  American  females  would  have  the  opportiuiity  to  live  on 
campus  in  the  dormitories.  He  submitted  several  names  to  the  President  for  consideration  and  awaited  a response. 
In  a letter  to  A.C.  Willard  dated  30  July  1945  (Willard  Papers),  Charles  J.  Jenkins  was  almost  pleading  with  the 
president  for  consideration  of  his  suggestions.  In  a letter  to  Thompson  dated  1 1 August  1945  (Willard  Papers), 
Jeildns  provided  l^ers  of  reference  for  various  women,  as  well  as  giving  his  word  that  they  would  be  qualified  and 
respectable  candidates.  It  was  evident  that  Afiican  American  women  had  to  be  hand  picked  for  living  in  the  dorms. 
There  was  no  where  on  the  housing  application  that  indicated  categories  for  respectable  and  qualified.  Furthermore, 
it  was  mferred  that  a candidate  might  have  the  grades  and  still  not  be  considered  respectable  by  the  University.  In 
a letter  to  Charles  J.  Jenkins  dated  2 August  1945  (Willard  Papers),  President  Willard  listed  several  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  African  American  women  being  admitted  to  University  housing.  He  commented  that  one  woman  was  on 
academic  probation  and  her  grades  were  not  satisfactory  enough  to  live  in  the  dorms.  Of  the  housing  documents 
surveyed  never  was  it  indicated  that  a particular  grade  point  average  had  to  be  maintained  for  residents  of  the  dorm. 

A.C.  Willard,  realizing  this  canpaign  would  not  end  until  African  American  females  were  permitted  to  live 
in  the  dorms,  offered  a token  measure.  In  a letter  to  Charles  J.  Jenkins  dated  2 August  1 945  (Willard  Papers),  Willard 
wrote  aisuring  him  of  his  willingness  to  see  African  American  women  housed  in  the  dorms,  going  so  far  as  to  reserve 
one  room  for  African  American  females.  This  gesture  was  an  assurance  of  the  commitment  to  African  American 
females.  It  was  August  11,  1945,  that  two  African  American  women  were  finally  agreed  upon,  Quintella  King  and 
Ruthe  Cash.  These  women  were  the  first  known  African  Americans  to  live  in  the  dorms  at  UIUC. 

In  1950,  five  years  after  the  first  African  American  females  were  admitted  to  the  dorms,  Vivian  Adams 
eiqjerienced  vdiat  may  have  been  true  for  many  African  American  female  residents,  racism.  Apparently  there  had 
been  several  thefts  in  Busey  hall,  wfrere  Vivian  resided,  wfrich  were  of  great  concern  for  the  hall  faculty  as  well  as 
the  womoi  that  Uved  there.  In  January  of  1951  the  dorm  director  called  for  an  investigation  indicating  she  had  some 
infiiimation  pertaining  to  the  recent  thefts.  In  a letter  to  University  investigator  R.S.  Laymon  dated  30  January  1951 
(Womm’s  Card  Files),  security  officer  J.E.  Ewers  wrote  that  it  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  by  the  dorm  monitor 
and  some  of  the  women  living  in  the  dorms  that  they  had  observed  Vivian  Adams  going  from  room  to  room 
suspiciously. 

When  Vivian  was  questioned  she  adamantly  denied  having  anything  to  do  with  the  thefts  in  Busey  Hall. 
Furthermore  she  could  not  understand  why  she  was  being  questioned  on  the  matter.  During  questioning,  her  room 
was  searched  by  dorm  officials.  In  a report  dated  2 February  1951  (Women’s  Card  Files),  Florence  B.  Ingraham, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  wrote  to  J.E.  Ewers  that  the  end  of  the  search  resulted  in  the  finding  of  several  reportedly 
missing  items.  Vivian  still  denied  having  anything  to  do  with  the  thefts  and  refused  to  talk. 

The  matter  was  going  to  go  before  the  student  disciplinary  committee,  and  until  a decision  was  made  Vivian 
was  placed  on  probation.  In  the  interim  Vivian  was  questioned  again,  and  eventually  she  felt  comfortable  enough  to 
tell  what  had  happened  in  regard  to  the  thefts  at  Busey  Hall.  In  a letter  to  J.E.  Ewers  dated  7 March  195 1 (Women 
Card  Files),  Miriam  Shelden,  Dean  of  Women,  wrote  that  Vivian  admitted  stealing  the  items  from  various  students 
in  the  hall  in  an  effort  to  hurt  them  as  she  had  been  hurt.  She  further  stated  she  had  not  intended  on  keeping  the 
articles  or  disposing  of  them.  She  merely  wanted  to  cause  pain  to  the  women  in  the  hall  by  taking  things  they  valued 
highly,  as  this  was  her  only  recourse. 

Prior  to  the  thefts  in  Busey  Hall,  Vivian  had  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  other  female  residents 
in  the  hall.  These  women  were  Jewish  and  they  indicated  how  they  had  never  cared  for  "Colored"  people.  Very  much 
offended  by  this  statement  Vivian  questioned  them  as  to  vdiy. 

In  a letter  to  J.E.Ewers  dated  7 Mardi  1951  (Womoi  Card  Files),  Miriam  Shelden  described  the  conversation 
that  occurred  between  Vivian  and  the  Jewish  women,  based  on  Vivian’s  account.  The  Jewish  women  in  the  dorm 
described  ways  in  whidi  "negroes  are  so  gulhble."  Real  estate  qjerators  seek  African  Americans  to  purchase  property 
in  an  all  vdiite  area.  By  purchasing  property  in  these  areas,  African  Americans  are  being  set  up  to  make  White 
residents  feel  uncomfortable.  As  Whites  began  to  move,  real  estate  operators  began  to  buy  the  homes  at  a reduced 
rate,  and  eventually  resell  the  property  in  smaller  units  at  a much  higher  price.  The  Jewish  female  students 
characterized  the  African  American  buyers  as  ignorant,  implying  that  they  were  unwilling  dupes  of  real  estate 
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operators,  and  therefore  very  easy  and  willing  prey. 

In  the  same  letter  dated  7 March  1951  (Women’s  Card  Files),  Shelden  reports  Vivian  as  having  said  that 
African  Americans  were  no  different  from  other  people  who  could  also  be  victims  of  economic  exploitation.  The 
conversation  sided  in  a violoit  aigumsit,  with  the  Jewish  girls  finally  stating  that  Vivian  and  her  sister  were  somehow 
difierait  from  the  average  "colored"  person.  This  statement  alone  enraged  Vivian,  and  she  vowed  to  herself  that  she 
would  repay  them  for  their  unkmd  words  and  thoughts  about  her  race  (Women  Card  Files).  Vivian  was  very  clear 
in  her  admission  of  guilt  that  she  had  not  intended  to  keep  or  use  the  hems.  She  intended  on  returning  the  hems. 

Vivian  made  an  error  in  judgment  when  deciding  to  take  hems  that  did  not  belong  to  her.  It  was  clear  that 
she  feh  insulted,  rejected  and  humiliated.  Her  actions,  however  inappropriate,  constituted  a vendetta  against  racism. 
Vivian  s stealing  was  her  response  to  one  issue  of  racial  discrimination  that  was  present  in  the  lives  of  African 
American  students.  There  were  many  other  instances  that  would  require  a response  as  well. 

The  problem  of  housing  still  existed  but  h was  further  compounded  by  a lack  of  eating  places  available  to 
African  American  students.  African  Americans  were  discriminated  against  in  dining  fecilhies  on  campus  well  until 
the  1960  s.  African  American  students  were  not  allowed  to  eat  on  campus  or  at  any  of  the  campus  restaurants. 
Studaits  were  forced  to  carry  meals  or  return  to  the  North  End  for  meals  during  school  days.  The  trip  back  to  wdiere 
they  resided  could  consist  of  an  hour  or  so,  allowing  thirty  minutes  to  walk  home  and  another  thirty  minutes  to  walk 
back  to  can^jus.  This  did  not  include  the  time  it  would  take  for  them  to  actually  eat  lunch.  This  created  a hardship 
on  the  students  and  further  demonstrated  the  University  and  White  community’s  commitment  to  making  this  group 
of  students  feel  unwanted. 

African  American  students  suffered  shame  and  humiliation  from  being  denied  the  right  to  eat  in  pubUc 
restaurants.  Only  African  American  students  were  refused  service,  making  it  known  to  all  that  they  were  uniquely 
despised  and  unwelcome  in  can^us  town.  It  was  clear  that  restaurant  owners  did  not  want  African  Americans  in  their 
estabUshment,  however  they  attempted  to  mask  the  racially  motivated  reasons  in  terms  of  potential  business  loss. 

Restaurant  owners  claimed  that  they  did  not  serve  African  Americans  because  of  the  harm  it  would  do  to 
business.  Most  restaurant  owners  claimed  if  they  served  "Negroes"  their  White  customers  would  boycott  them,  and 
no  longer  patronize  the  estabUshment  (Dean  of  Women  Subject  File,  Box  4).  However,  no  evidence  exists  that 
siqrpoits  the  claim  of  restaurant  owners.  While  maintaining  that  they  harbored  no  personal  prejudices  against  African 
Americans,  restaurant  owners  decided  on  their  own  initiative  to  disregard  laws  surrounding  racial  discrimination. 

African  American  students  at  Illinois  decided  to  take  a legal  approach  to  the  discrimination  they  were 
receiving.  The  Student-Community  Interracial  Committee  formed  in  1946,  including  African  American  and  White 
studaits,  embarked  on  a letter  caitqiaign  to  the  State's  Attorney  and  a method  of  testing  campus  area  restaurants.  In 
a letter  to  Jchn  J.  Bresee,  State's  Attorney,  dated  14  May  1946  (Tiebout  Papers),  a student,  Paul  Burt,  provided  a list 
of  restaurants  that  had  openly  discriminated  against  African  American  students.  He  also  included  the  date  of  the 
discriminatory  act,  address  of  restaurant,  people  that  were  victims  of  discrimination,  along  with  any  witnesses  that 
were  present.  It  was  his  hope  that  Bresee  would  vmte  these  restaurants  and  call  their  attention  to  the  violations  of 
Illinois  laws  that  protected  citizens  against  discrimination  based  on  race. 

Besides  writing  to  the  State’s  Attorney  for  assistance,  students,  as  mentioned  earUer,  both  African  American 
and  White,  embarked  iqrai  a testing  can^raign,  in  vsfridi  they  documented  discrimination  found  in  the  various  campus 
restaurants.  It  appeared  as  if  they  wart  to  canqrus  town  restaurants  and  documented  wiiat  they  either  erqrerienced  or 
witnessed.  In  1946  Eloise  Ellison  and  Helen  F.  Wesley,  both  African  American,  had  gone  to  Steak-N-Shake  Drive 
Inn  for  a meal  and  were  victims  of  discrimination.  In  their  affidavits  they  wrote: 

I seated  myself  in  the  Steak-N-Shake  Drive  Inn  \vith  a friend,  also  a Negro  of  dark  skin.  A waitress 
took  our  order  and  brou^t  our  food  to  us  in  a bag  for  us  to  take  the  food  out.  She  replied  that 
“Negroes  cant  eat  here  on  the  inside  of  the  restaurant.  They  can  take  it  out  or  be  served  in  a car.” 

We  asked  to  see  the  manger.  The  waitress  stated,  “Well  the  manager  is  my  husband.  ” The  manager 
rqjeated  to  us,  “We  serve  Negroes  when  they  are  in  cars  but  not  in  the  restaurant.”  We  explained 
to  him  that  we  did  not  come  in  a car.  Then  he  said,  “Well,  since  you  arent  in  a car  you  can  eat  here 
now,  but  don't  ask  me  to  do  it  again  (Tiebout  Papers).” 
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Also  dining  in  the  restaurant  were  White  students  Verna  Volz  and  Charles  Shattuck.  They  witnessed  the  incident 
and  reported: 

While  seated  in  Steak-N-Shake  Drive  Inn,  I saw  two  Negro  girls  enter  and  sit  down.  I saw  the 
waitress  take  their  order  and  later  bring  it  to  them  in  a paper  bag.  I heard  the  Negro  girls  tell  the 
waitress  they  did  not  want  to  take  the  food  out  but  wanted  to  eat  it  there.  The  waitress  said  they 
would  not  serve  colored  people  inside  the  restaurant.  The  Negroes  asked  to  speak  to  the  manager. 

I heard  him  say  he  would  serve  colored  people  in  cars  but  not  inside  the  restaurant.  After  some 
discussion,  I heard  the  manager  say  that  he  would  serve  them  that  time  but  the  Negroes  should  not 
ask  him  to  do  it  again  (Tiebout  Papers). 

Steak-N-Shake  was  not  the  <mly  restaurant  in  Chan^aign-Urbana  to  discriminate  against  African  Americans. 
Melvin  Humphrey  had  a similar  e^erience  v^ften  he  attempted  to  buy  a beer  at  Bidwell’s.  The  bartender  indicated 
that  Hunphrey  did  not  look  old  aiou^  to  purdiase  alcohol.  Humphrey  commented  that  he  had  served  fifteen  months 
overseas  in  the  war,  but  would  go  home  to  retrieve  his  identification.  Upon  returning  to  the  establishment  he  stated: 
I gave  it  to  the  bartender,  manager,  or  owner,  whatever  his  position  was  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
read.  After  looking  at  the  card,  he  then  told  me  that  he  would  sell  me  a bottle  of  beer  but  I would 
have  to  drink  it  in  the  kitdien.  I immediately  asked  him  v^fty.  He  replied,  “That’s  my  policy.  ” I then 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  against  me.  He  replied  no.  Then  I asked  him  again  why  he  was 
refusing  me  equal  accommodatirai.  He  point[ed]  to  a sign  that  read  “We  reserve  the  right  to  seat  our 
customers.[”]  I asked  him  didn’t  he  p«now]  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  discriminate.  He  said  he 
knew  that  or  so  >\ftat  (Tiebout  Papers). 

Todd’s  cafe  was  another  establishment  that  refused  equal  service  to  African  Americans.  On  May  5,  1946 
a young  Afncan  American  woman  stated  she  was  refused  service. 

Because  I am  a Negro  wlule  at  the  same  time  and  place  that  I was  denied  equal  service  other  persons 
of  the  Caucasian  or  ^\flite  race  were  being  served  without  discrimination.  Mr.  Todd  stated  that  it  was 
not  his  pohcy  to  serve  Negroes  and  if  I wanted  to  be  served  I would  have  to  eat  in  the  back  (Tiebout 
Papers). 

Onlooker  Smith  Wisegarver  was  curious  as  to  wdiat  was  happening  to  the  African  American  patron  and  inquired  of 
the  manager.  The  manager  replied: 

That  he  did  not  serve  colored  people  because  it  would  ruin  his  business.  He  said  he  would  lose  $50 
a day  if  he  served  colored  people  and  that  no  one  would  repay  him  the  amount  lost.  Then  I said  to 
Mr.  Todd  that  the  Negroes  there  were  obviously  nice  persons  and  as  nice  as  anyone  else  in  the 
restaurant.  Mr.  Todd  e^ressed  agreement  with  my  statement  but  said  that  if  he  served  them  he 
would  have  to  serve  all  kinds  of  undesirable  people  (Tiebout  Papers). 

In  the  cases  investigated  whites  were  not  treated  the  same  as  Afncan  Americans.  Students  would  then  follow 
the  guidelines  s&.  forth  by  CORE  (Committee  on  Racial  Equality).  Based  rai  the  CORE  guidelines,  students  addressed 
the  issue  of  discrimination  in  an  organized  and  non-violait  manner.  Students  were  instructed  to  do  such  things  as  plan 
campaign  of  testing,  contact  by  letter,  eiqilain  who  we  are,  what  we  do,  call  attention  to  the  incidents  of  discrimination 
in  which  we  know  about,  recalling  dates  . Suggest  we  help  them  change  policy  without  injury  to  their  business~Ask 
for  a personal  cxsiferoice  wdth  them;  and  have  the  Student-Community  Human  Relations  Council  committee  go  down 
without  invitation  if  they  do  not  offer  one.  These  students  were  committed  to  addressing  the  issue  of  chscrimination 
in  an  organized  and  non-violait  manner.  So,  after  each  subsequent  act  of  discrimination,  Afiican  American  students 
would  file  formal  affidavits  documenting  their  experiences.  In  these  affidavits  the  students  would  provide  a detailed 
eiqilanaticxi  of  their  experience  and  have  the  document  notarized  to  become  a part  of  public  record.  White  students 
and  some  faculty  showed  their  support  by  filing  affidavits  as  witnesses  to  the  incidents. 

The  result  ftom  these  tests  of  discriminaticm  proved  what  most  Afncan  Americans  already  knew,  their  second 
class  citizaiship.  Although  students  were  encouraged  to  exhaust  all  alternatives  prior  to  legal  action,  often  times  the 
law  was  their  only  recourse.  De  Luxe  restaurant  continued  to  discriminate  against  Afiican  Americans  in  spite  of 
approximately  ten  years  of  work  by  the  Illinois  Attorney  General,  States  Attorney  of  Champaign  County,  the  Student 
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Community  Interracial  Committee,  and  particular  African  American  students.  Several  civil  suits  were  filed  during 
this  time.  However,  evidence  only  documents  two  cases  appearing  in  court,  and  both  times  the  court  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  restaurant  owner  (Tiebout  Papers). 

African  Americans  in  general  and  studaits  in  particular  were  discriminated  against  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives. 
Attoiding  college  is  oftoi  OHisidered  the  best  time  of  an  individual’s  life,  and  this  should  include  African  Americans 
as  well.  However,  given  the  racial  notions  of  the  country,  these  students  experienced  a living  hell,  one  that  no  one 
person  or  group  should  have  experiaiced.  These  students  attended  school  under  extremely  hostile  and  difficult  living 
conditions. 

The  cdioits  of  Umversity  of  Dlinois  African  American  students  changed  every  four  to  five  years.  Throughout 
their  difficulties,  stability  and  continuity  were  provided  by  the  ongoing  presence  of  Albert  R.  Lee,  African  American 
elected  officials,  the  Interracial  committee,  some  University  officials,  and  by  the  Champaign  African  American 
community.  These  individuals  were  the  backbone  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  students  during  the  days  of 
segregation  and  beyond. 

Illinois  represented  an  institution  of  higher  learning  situated  in  the  “liberal”  North,  a place  perceived  as 
somehow  different  from  the  Jim  Crow  South.  However  what  students  encountered  here  was  very  much  the  same 
forms  of  segregation  their  Southern  counterparts  eiqierienced.  Despite  time  spent  serving  their  country,  and  devoting 
time  to  studies  so  they  could  compete  academically  at  the  University,  those  things  meant  nothing.  They  lived  by  the 
Jim  Crow  laws  of  the  North,  a set  of  laws  that  boasted  the  inferiority  of  African  Americans. 

In  essence  African  American  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  eiqierienced  varying  forms  of 
discrimination.  As  their  enrollment  trends  increased  so  did  the  discriminatory  acts  they  faced.  These  students 
attended  school  under  very  antagonistic  conditions.  Having  to  find  a place  to  eat  and  live  miles  from  campus,  not 
being  allowed  to  sit  in  adequate  seats  in  theaters,  or  receive  hair  cuts,  to  name  only  a few  instances  of  discrimination, 
were  conditions  that  no  studait  should  have  to  live  under.  These  various  acts  of  discrimination  had  an  impact  on  the 
educational  and  social  environment  of  these  students.  Despite  the  less  than  pleasant  or  inviting  instances,  African 
American  students  were  able  to  matriculate,  persevere,  and  achieve. 
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Who  is  “Black”  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  1965-1975 


Joy  Ann  Williamson 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Duringthe  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  proponents  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  encouraged  African 
Americans  to  petition  for  the  protection  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Securing  equality  of  social  and 
educaticxial  qjportunity  was  seal  as  a key  to  success  and  this  was  pursed  through  non-violent  means.  By 
the  late  1 960s,  a new  development,  the  Black  Power  Movement,  advocated  a more  aggressive  posture 
as  some  Blacks  were  becoming  increasingly  frustrated  with  the  slow  pace  of  change.  Some  African  Americans 
opposed  the  non-violent  strategy  adopted  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  and  the  rnore  moderate  Civil  Ri^its  leaders  in  favor  of  more  confrontational  methods.  Blacks  on  university 
campuses  across  the  United  States  gathered  to  discuss  and  plan  ways  they  could  more  aggressively  combat  the 
inequalities  Blacks  experienced. 

This  paper  describes  the  impact  of  the  beliefs  associated  with  Black  Power  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Chanpaign  (UIUC).  I will  draw  ot  various  studoit  publicaticns  at  UIUC  in  discussing  Black  UIUC  students’ 
conceptions  of  Black  and  the  ideology  of  Blackness.”  While  I recognize  that  not  all  Black  students  participated 
in  “Black  Power”  or  agreed  with  its  objectives  and  ideologies,  evidence  indicates  that  a majority  of  Black  UIUC 
students  were  involved  with  the  Black  Power  Movement. 

Black  UIUC  studoits  from  1965  to  1975  participated  in  the  Black  Power  upsurge  across  the  nation.  When 
asked  about  their  own  definitions  of  Black  Power,  UIUC  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  chapter  President  Paul 
Brady  and  his  fiioid  Rodney  Hammoid  stated  in  a 5 October  1966  article,  “CORE  Touches  Racial  Issues,”  appearing 
in  The  Daily  lllini,  that  Black  Power  was  racial  pride.  Black  consciousness,  and  the  development  of  “political, 
economic  self-determination  in  the  Negro  masses.”  This  sentiment  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Black  Students 
Association.  In  1967,  within  a month  of  its  inception,  BSA  initiated  a Black  student  newspaper.  Drums.  The 
following  March  the  paper  proclaimed  that  The  Daily  lllini,  the  general  student  newspaper,  was  the  “voice  of  the 
White  student  on  campus,  and  that  Black  students  needed  an  outlet  to  publish  articles  relevant  to  their  ejqierience. 
An  editorial  published  in  the  October  1968  issue  Drums,  “While  Their  Parents  Waited.  . .”  revealed  the  activist 
nature  of  the  paper.  The  editorial  asserted  that  the  older  generation  was  apathetic,  ignorant,  and  “white-washed.” 
Frustrated  by  their  parents’  inaction,  the  Black  studoits  decided  to  take  the  reins,  “it  appears  that  the  days  when  black 
students  waited  for  their  parents  to  take  action  against  the  racist  school  policies  are  over.”  While  their  parents 
engaged  in  “habitual  things  sudi  as  cooking,  cleaning,  reading  the  newspaper,  and  watching  television  their  children 
were  organizing  themselves  to  form  a united  front  against  the  system  to  which  their  parents  had  become  so  well 
adjusted.  This  view  was  harsh  as  many  of  these  parents  had  fought  for  freedom  and  equality  decades  before  the 
1 960s.  Nonetheless,  this  view  of  a new  generation  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  break  with  the  mainstream  Civil 
Rights  Movement. 

In  harmcmy  with  their  Black  Power  ideology.  Black  UIUC  students  followed  the  shift  from  racially  integrated 
civil  rights  organizations  to  predominantly  or  all  Black  civil  rights  organizations  and  from  non-confrontational  or 
moderate  methods  to  aggression.  By  the  later  1960s,  the  NAACP  and  other  integration-minded  organizations  still 
existed  on  campus  but  faced  fierce  competition  for  Black  members  from  newly  formed  Black  Power-minded 
organizations.  As  noted  earlier,  not  all  Black  students  joined  this  movement.  However,  Black  Power-minded 
organizatiOTis  gained  momoitum  and  claimed  a significant  part  of  the  Black  studort  population  as  adherents.  By  1967, 
Black  Power  was  the  prevailing  ideology  among  Black  students  on  the  UIUC  campus. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  all  Black  students  in  the  movement  held  identical  beliefs  with  regard  to  tactics  and 
solutifflis  to  Black  America’s  problems.  One  point  of  amtoition  was  ‘Svho  is  Black?”  According  to  those  in  the  Black 
Power  Movemait  “Black”  was  more  than  pigmoitation.  “It  is  the  soul,  heart,  mind,  physical  spirit,”  stated  John  Lee 
Jdinsffli,  a Black  Champaign  community  activist  closely  affiliated  with  BSA  and  who  had  a significant  influence  on 
Black  students,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  7 December  1968  issue  of  The  Daily  lllini.  Blackness  became  an 
ideology~a  state  of  mind-and  implied  a degree  of  awareness,  appreciation,  and  celebration  of  the  African/ African 
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American  self.  BSA  students,  in  their  publicatiois,  often  berated  Black  studoits  they  feh  were  not  participating 
in  Blackness.  This  resulted  in  a campus  split  amcxig  Black  UIUC  students.  Those  who  did  not  follow  BSA  aims  and 
policies  were  deemed  not  “Black”  enough  or  committed  to  the  struggle  by  the  organization.  Many  BSA  authored 
articles  and  publications  were  aimed  at  convincing  the  dissenters  that  their  understanding  of  Black  Power  was  the 
proper  road  toward  Black  liberation. 

Like  others  in  the  Black  Power  Movement,  Black  UIUC  students  threw  off  the  term  “Negro”  in  favor  of 
Black.  While  still  being  used  in  the  general  student  newspaper.  The  Daily  Illini.  none  of  BSA’s  newspapers  used 
the  word  “Negro”  as  a descriptive  racial  term.  Instead,  they  reinterpreted  it,  assigning  a pejorative  definition  to  the 
term.  N^oes  were  those  wfio  had  not  embraced  Black  Power  and  Black  Coisciousness.  As  John  Lee  Johnson  stated 
in  a 17  February  1966  interview  published  in  the  17  February  1968  edition  of  The  Daily  Illini,  “I  resent  the  word 
‘Negro’;  it  means  second  class  fool  and  one  v^dio  does  not  want  to  be  free.  I am  black  and  black  means  just  the 
opposite.”  This  statemait  not  oily  addressed  the  “Negro”  versus  “Black”  didiotomy  but  revealed  the  tone  of  the  Black 
Power-minded  Champaign-Urbana  community  and  Black  UIUC  students.  While  some  used  Negro  and  Black 
interchangeably  to  describe  people  of  African  descent  (based  on  pigment).  Black  UIUC  students  used  the  terms  to 
denote  particular  ideologies  of  liberation. 

Studaits  in  BSA  embraced  this  new  interpretation  of  Blackness  and  adopted  the  mandate  to  promote  Black 
consciousness  and  Black  unity.  The  fundamental  beliefs  and  mission  of  the  BSA  was  clearly  stated  in  “Goals  Are 
Black  Unity  and  Black  Consciousness,  appearing  in  Drums  (November  1967).  Its  goal  included  the  establishment 
of  a racially-based  campus  group  mirrored  after  racially-based  national  groups.  An  example  is  that  they  supported 
SNCC  when  they  ejqjelled  all  Whites  from  the  national  organization  in  1966.  In  addition.  Black  UIUC  students 
declared  that  Blacks  needed  to  stick  together’  to  protect  their  interests,  “If  it  is  logical  that  we  as  black  students  must 
stidc  together  in  order  to  promote  and  protect  our  own  interests,  it  should  be  equally  logical  that  we  as  a people  must 
stick  together  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  our  people.  ” Furthermore,  the  Black  Power  Movement’s  push 
for  more  aggressive  means  and  tactics  for  hberation  was  mirrored  in  BSA’s  advocation  of  direct  craifrontation  “with 
any  instituticm  within  or  outside  the  University”  and  the  use  of  “any  tool  necessary”  in  fighting  against  apathy  and 
for  hberatioo.  Finally,  Black  students  stated  their  connection  to  the  larger  Black  Power  Movement  and  the  BSA  took 
it  upon  itself  to  insure  that  all  Afiican  Americans  on  the  campus  and  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  community  were 
aware  of  the  Black  Power  Movement. 

Blackness  was  celebrated  and  promoted  througfi  the  student  organizations  and  activities  such  as  Black 
Chorus,  Black  Mom  s Day,  BZocAr  Weekend,  and  Black  Homecoming.  Using  Blackness  and  Black  culture  as  a basis 
for  their  organizations  and  activities  demonstrated  to  the  University  that  Black  students  valued  their  cufture,  heritage, 
and  ejqjeriences.  No  longer  would  they  participate  in  established  organizations  that  did  not  cater  to  Black  needs.  ' 

Poems  and  articles  indicative  of  Black  UIUC  student  conceptions  of  an  ideology  of  Blackness  were  found  in 
eadi  of  BSA’s  publications.  For  example,  in  an  effort  to  convince  Afiican  Americans  to  “get  serious”  about  Black 
liberatim,  including  psydiologjcal  hberatim,  former  BSA  Vice  Chairman,  Christine  Cheatom,  berated  Black  women 
wfio  used  hair  strai^iteners  in  the  December  1 967  issue  of  Drums.  She  stated,  “No  one  with  straightened  hair  is  an 
enligfit®ed  Black.  You  may  be  militant,  you  may  be  inteUigait  but  if  you  can  not  see  any  beauty  in  the  average  black 
woman’s  unstraightaied  hair,  then  you  are  still  brainwashed.”  This  was  a statement  in  favor  of  Blackness  and  against 
assimilatioo  or  Whitaiess.  The  use  of  hair  straighteners,  “processes,”  and  skin  bleaching  creams  was  interpreted  as 
a sign  of  weakness,  desire  to  assimilate,  and  denigration  of  the  African  heritage.  It  was  viewed  as  the  intemaUzation 
of  standards  of  beauty  consistent  with  the  phenotypic  traits  of  Whites.  Students  were  told  to  break  away  from  the 
Img^ield  preferaice  in  the  Black  community  for  “good  hair”  and  hgjht  skin,  to  stop  mutilating  their  bodies  for  the  sake 
of  Whiteness,  and  to  embrace  their  African/ Afncan  American  selves. 

The  October  and  November  1968  issues  o^  Drums,  carried  “Know  Your  Black  History”  quizzes.  The 
questions  were  designed  to  help  Black  students  learn  about  Afncan  roots  and  the  diasporic  component  involved  in 
Blackness.  Questions  included,  “[Name]  three  old  kingdoms  of  Africa,”  “[Name]  the  ‘Black  Moses’  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,”  and  “[Name]  the  Black  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi  during  the  Reconstruction.”  Other 
questiais  focused  on  in^ortant  Black  leaders.  These  included  Marcus  Garvey,  leader  of  the  early  20th  century  “Back 
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to  Africa”  movement;  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  NAACP  founder  and  Pan-Africanist;  Imhotep,  the  2nd  century  Egyptian 
“father  of  medicine”;  and  the  Queai  of  Sheba.  The  goal  was  to  educate  and  give  a more  prominent  place  to  significant 
Black  heroes  and  heroines. 

A secoid  BSA  newspaper,  Black  Rap.  appeared  in  1969.  Its  pages  referred  to  Black  men  and  Black  women 
as  “brothers  and  sisters”,  called  for  “Umoja”— unity  within  the  Black  community,  declared  themselves  the  “vanguard,” 
and  demeaned  Black  men  who  dated  White  womai.  The  paper  proclaimed  that  true  brothers  would  never  date  a White 
woman  or  voluntarily  choose  to  socialize  with  Whites  instead  of  Blacks.  BSA  member  Paul  Chandler  published  a 
poem  calling  for  Black  men  to  practice  what  they  preached  and  criticized  integrationist  practices.  Black  unity  and 
power  were  manifest  in  the  relationships  between  Black  men  and  Black  women,  not  Black  men  and  White  women; 
the  desire  for  Black  hberation  and  the  pursuit  of  a White  woman  could  not  co-exist  in  the  heart  of  a real  Black  man. 

Similar  themes  and  saitiments  regarding  the  ideology  of  Blackness  continued  in  1 970  editions  of  The  Black 
Rap.  For  example,  in  a poem  indicative  of  the  era  and  meant  to  chastise  those  who  did  not  fully  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  Blackness  was  published  in  a 21  October  1970  issue.  Blackness  was  deeper  than  pigment;  it  was  a 
commitment  to  Black  liberation,  celebration  of  the  Black  aesthetic,  and  immersion  in  Black  culture.  Total  and  full 
participaticsi  in  Blackness  was  required.  Having  unstraightened  hair  did  not  necessarily  mean  “true  Blackness;”  one 
had  to  fully  appreciate  one’s  Afro.  This  was  part  of  the  psychological  criteria  of  true  Blackness. 

The  2 December  1971  issue  of  BSA’s  third  newspaper,  Yombo,  contained  two  poems,  “Negro”  and  “Black”. 
The  poems  dq)icted  the  Negro  as  an  “aged”  person  afraid  to  take  a stqj  forward  and  emasculated,  “a  Negro  not  a man 
. . . a Negro,  boy,  not  a man.”  I believe  this  characterized  the  feelings  toward  those  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
Just  as  in  an  earher  edition  of  Drums,  Black  Power  advocates  continued  to  ridicule  Civil  Rights  adherents  for  being 
of  another  goieration  with  outdated  methods  for  gaining  Black  hberation.  Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  longer 
seeking  an  integration  based  on  assimilation  with  Whites.  Underscoring  the  point  that  Negroes  and  Blacks  were 
fundamaitally  different  kinds  of  people  and  redefining  “integration,”  Black  students  cited  Don  Lee,  a Chicago  poet 
and  Black  activist  in  the  March  1968  issue  of  Drums,  “I  seek  integration  of  negroes  and  black  people.”  This  was  the 
correct  manner  in  viuch  to  gain  liberation.  “Black  is  like  a treasure  inside  of  a chest . . . beautiful,  sweet,  loving, 
and  strong.  Black  is  where  it’s  at,  it’s  about  time  we  should  realize  that.”  Negroes  outlived  their  usefulness;  Blacks 
had  to  take  the  reins. 

A poem  in  the  1972  Black  student  yearbook,  Irepodun,  described  the  transformation  from  Negro  to  Black. 
Black  UIUC  students  were  called  to  “ejqjerience  the  warmth  of  belonging  to  a race  of  Beautiful  Black  People.” 

The  birth  of  Blackness  through  becoming  AWARE; 

The  killing  of  the  Negro,  the  birth  of  Blackness; 

The  killing  of  Whitey  in  your  soul  and 

The  birth  of  Blackness  in  your  mind. 

The  Negro-the  assimilated,  complacent,  timid,  “white-washed,”  and  pre-Black  Power  advocate-part  of  the 
selfhad  to  be ‘Tolled”  before  the  transformation  could  occur.  One  also  had  to  annihilate  White  influence.  The  process 
was  like  death  and  rebirth,  kill  the  Negro,  kill  the  White  indoctrination  and  Blackness  was  possible.  The  search  for 
and  attauunent  of  true  Blackness  was  a resurrection  of  the  mind  and  soul  \^uch  allowed  for  a new  political  and 
cultural  awamess. 

An  inpoitant  questicm  was,  who  had  the  authority  to  determine  who  was  “Black?”  Answers  varied  depending 
on  which  person  or  whidi  group  was  asked  “who  is  Black.”  The  ingroup -outgroup  dichotomy  often  was  falsely  (and 
hurtfuUy)  drawn.  BSA  often  wielded  its  “thou  art  Black  enough”  sword  hastily  and  judgmentally.  If  a Black  student 
did  not  fit  all  the  criteria  eiqiected  of  a true  “brother”  or  “sister”-both  physical  (wearing  an  Afro,  having  a Black 
girl/boyfnend)  and  psychological  (appreciating  the  Afro,  wanting  to  pull  away  from  White  influence  and  integration)- 
and  fully  participate  in  BSA  evoits,  s/he  was  called  a Negro,  sell-out,  or  Uncle  Tom.  This  tactic  often  pushed  away 
potential  allies  and  alienated  others. 

Another  problem  in  the  Black  UIUC  student  movement  was  that  “Black”  often  meant  Black  man;  “Black” 
was  inteipreted  as  Black  moi  reclaiming  their  masculinity.  Yes,  Black  women  were  a target  audience  (Black  women 
were  told  to  stop  straightening  their  hair)  and  were  critical  to  disseminating  the  new  Black  ideology,  but  never  was 
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the  sexism  in  the  Black  Power  Movement  or  the  emerging  definition  of  Blackness  discussed  in  the  Black  student 
pubUcations.  Peihaps  sexism  was  discussed  outside  the  publications,  but  as  the  primary  source  of  information  and 
the  outlet  for  the  Black  student  voice  its  omission  was  glaring.  Gender  issues,  or  issues  of  equity  between  the  sexes, 
were  ignored  in  discussions  of  Blackness  though  Black  women  played  varied  and  critical  roles  in  the  UIUC  Black 
Power  Movement. 

In  Fall  1968,  BSA  dehvered  a list  of  35  demands  to  the  administration.  The  demands,  published  later  in  the 
18  February  1969  edition  of  The  Black  Rap,  included:  establishing  “a  Black  Cultural  Center  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  Black  peq>le  wliidi  will  be  run  by  the  Black  Students  Association,”  hiring  500  Black  faculty  within 
a four  year  period  beginning  with  150  by  September  1969,  and  establishing  an  autonomous  Black  Studies  Department 
with  a major  emphasis  on  Afro-American  and  Afncan  Studies.  It  was  in  this  list  of  demands~and  their 
uT^lemoitation-that  the  redefinitioi  of  “Blackness”  began  to  be  tangibly  manifest  on  the  UIUC  canq)us  through  Afro- 
American  Studies  and  the  Afro-American  Cultural  Program. 

In  early  1969,  a student -faculty  Commission  on  Afiro-American  Life  and  Culture  moved  to  recommend  the 
development  of  an  Afro-American  Studies  Program  and  the  possibility  of  pursuing  minors  in  the  field.  Like  many 
Black  students  at  predominantly  White  institutions,  some  Black  UIUC  students  voiced  dissatisfaction  with  the 
develq)mart  of  the  Afi-o-American  Studies  Program.  In  a 18  March  1969,  Daily  Illini  article,  BSA  member  Michael 
WilsOTi  pointed  to  a class  bias  in  the  proposed  program.  In  his  article  entitled  “Class  Bias,”  he  stated  that  the  focus 
on  teaching  Black  history,  literature,  and  culture  was  only  relevant  to  middle-class  Blacks.  He  stated,  “A  Black 
Studies  Program  based  on  Black  history  and  culture  alone  will  not  help  the  masses  of  Blacks  who  are  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  jobs,  housing,  and  education.  . . . More  particularly,  our  Black  Studies  Program  must  provide 
the  tools  that  will  arable  us  to  work  with  the  people  in  our  communities.”  Classes  on  housing  rights  of  the  poor  and 
consumer  fiaud  in  low  income  communities  were  proposed.  This  focus  on  the  tangible  benefits  for  a larger  number 
of  Blacks  was  a shift  fi'omthe  Civil  Ri^ts  Movement  of  the  early  sixties,  \^ich  was  seen  as  a movement  for  and  by 
middle-class  Blacks. 

Courses  established  in  Spring  1971  were  published  in  a flyer  distributed  to  students.  Some  of  the  courses 
included  Afix>-American  Lectures,  Blade  Curriculum  Methods  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  Introduction  to  Afncan 
Languages,  Cultural  and  Political  Revolution,  and  Police-Black  Interaction. 

One  Black  student  demand,  the  estabhshment  of  a Black  cultural  center,  was  accepted  and  put  to  committee 
in  March  1969.  This  center  was  called  “the  Afiro-American  Cultural  Program  (AACP)”  and  was  established  in  the 
Fall  semester  of  1969.  The  AACP  was  not  just  a recreation  center  or  meeting  place  for  Black  UIUC  students  and 
Black  Chanqjaign-Urbana  residents.  Workshops  were  held;  speakers  were  invited;  performances  were  sponsored. 
It  served  as  the  campus  locus  for  the  promotion  of  Black  culture  and  Black  pride.  Demonstrating  their  deep  respect 
for  Malcolm  X and  his  teachings,  students  named  the  AACP  reading  room  the  “El-Hajj  Malik  El-Shabazz  Reading 
Room  in  December  1969.  By  late  1970,  AACP  weekly  activities  included  three  dance  workshops,  a writers 
workshop,  a drama  workshop,  and  music  classes  and  rehearsals. 

Around  1975,  Black  Power  waned.  Possible  factors  in  influencing  this  were  that  prominent  Black  Power 
figures  strayed  fi-omthe  cause,  the  pohee  actively  and  purposely  helped  disintegrate  the  Black  Panther  Party,  and  the 
govemmart  effectively  declared  war  on  Black  Power.  At  UIUC  Black  student  enrollment  decreased  vv^ich  impacted 
the  presQice  of  Black  Power  on  the  can^us.  According  to  a report,  “The  Recruitment,  Admission,  Enrollment,  and 
RetentiOT  of  Minority  Studoits  at  the  Ltaiversity  of  Illinois”  (Lfeiversity  Oflfice  of  School  and  College  Relations  1 985), 
Black  UIUC  enrollment  rose  fi-om  330  in  1967  and  peaked  at  1,439  (4.2  percent  of  the  UIUC  population)  in  1972. 
After  1972,  the  numbers  dropped  ofiF.  By  1984,  the  number  of  Black  UIUC  students  had  declined  steadily  to  1,1 60- 
equal  to  the  number  of  Black  UIUC  students  between  1969  and  1970.  After  1975,  most  registered  Black 
organizations  focused  on  providing  academic  support.  By  the  late  1970s  all  three  BSA  newspapers  had  folded. 

Ahhougb  I mark  the  aid  of  the  Black  Power  era  in  1975,  lasting  benefits  to  Black  students  are  evident.  The 
Black  studaits  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  sevaxties  forced  the  University  to  seriously  commit  itself  to  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  Black  students  and  faculty.  Black  residence  hall  councils,  of  which  the  first  was  formed  in  early 
1969,  remain  active  and  chose  Swahili  names  such  as  Ewezo,  Eusa  Nia,  and  Solongo.  Black  Mom’s  Day 
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celebrations,  \^^ich  still  include  a Black  Chorus  concert  and  a fashion  show,  are  still  held  the  same  weekend  as  the 
University  Mom’s  Day  celebraticxis.  Black  Homecoming  activities,  including  the  election  of  a Black  Queen  and  King, 
continue  to  thrive.  Black  Chorus  grew  from  four  students  to  over  one  hundred  members  and  now  performs  in 
churdies  and  educaticxial  institutions  around  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  African  American  Cultural  Program  continues 
to  provide  several  different  workshops  and  activities  including  Omnimov  (a  dance  group).  Theatre  263  (“Theatre  of 
the  Black  Ejqjeriaice),  the  Griot  (a  newsier),  and  WBML  (alias  “Where  Black  Music  Lives,”  a radio  station  housed 
in  the  AACP  and  run  by  studaits).  Studaits  may  now  minor  in  Afro-American  Studies  and  take  a variety  of  courses 
on  the  African  American  experiaice  in  several  disciplines.  The  first  dinner  to  recognize  Black  graduating  seniors  was 
transformed  into  the  Black  Ccxigratulatory  Ceremony,  a more  personal  event  for  Black  graduating  seniors,  graduate, 
and  professional  students  held  in  addition  to  the  University  graduation  ceremonies. 

A less  tangible  resuk  of  the  Black  UIUC  students’  labors  was  the  fact  that  their  struggle  was  taken  up  by 
other  ethnic  groups.  Their  push  for  an  autonomous  Afro-American  Studies  Program  and  more  African  American 
professors  paved  the  way  for  other  groups,  especially  Latino/a  students,  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  ideas  of 
psydiological  hberaticxi,  cultural  nationalism,  and  self-determination  were  not  unique  to  African  Americans.  Several 
ethnic  groups  e?q)erienced  a resurgence  of  cultural  pride  and  expression  in  the  mid  1960s  and  early  1970s;  but, 
African  Americans  led  the  way.  Following  in  the  path  of  African  American  UIUC  students.  Latino/a  student  groups 
began  to  demand  courses  relevant  to  their  experience,  increased  Latino/a  enrollment,  more  Latino/a  faculty,  and  a 
cultural  center  for  student  siqiport.  Currently,  there  are  University  sanctioned  efforts  to  establish  a Latino/a  Studies 
Program  and  an  Asian  American  Studies  Program.  A Women’s  Studies  Program  was  established  some  years  after 
the  Afro-American  Studies  and  Research  Program.  The  Black  students  created  a climate  conducive  to  the  demands 
of  other  ethnic  groups. 

Whatever  their  limitations,  the  Black  students’  drive  to  implement  programs  and  pohcies  in  line  with  their 
own  cOTceptions  of  Blackness  helped  shape  the  UIUC  canqjus.  Although  all  of  their  demands  were  not  met.  Black 
Power  era  UIUC  studaits  accomplished  a broader  goal—they  enriched  the  academic  and  social  lives  of  Black  UIUC 
students  for  years  to  come. 
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Devaluing  Books  and  the  Progressive  Era 

Mark  McKenzie 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio 

From  1 870  to  1 920,  during  the  50-year  period  considered  the  heart  of  the  progressive  reform  era,  the  popular 
valuatioi  of  both  books  and  the  activity  of  reading  books  drops  dramatically.  This  devaluation  of  reading 
books  as  meaningful  endeavor  persists  into  the  present  with  important  consequences.  If  you  believe  that 
reading  books  is  mportant  to  education,  then  the  devaluation  of  book  reading  has  made  educational 
achievement,  through  formal  or  infbrmal  means,  more  difficult. 

If  the  progressive  reform  era  is  the  period  ^^hen  books  and  book  reading  become  less  important,  then  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  post  1940s  developmait  of  the  modem  visual/mass  media  communications  culture  is  solely  to  blame. 
Despite  recent  arguments  (Kozel  1985,  Keman  1990,  Rigolot  1993),  books  and  book  reading  lose  their  importance 
as  social  phenomena  too  early  for  media  communications  culture  to  act  as  cause.  I do  agree  that  the  modem 
communications  culture  is  continuing  and  reinforcing  an  already  existing  trend,  but  not  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trend. 

So,  if  the  media  communications  culture  develops  too  late  to  act  as  social  author,  then  who  or  what  is  the 
source  of  the  stories  that  bring  down  the  public  valuation  of  books?  What  is  in  place  at  the  critical  time  is  the 
progressive  reform  movement.  As  part  of  that  movement’s  agenda  is  a two-prong  attack  on  a curriculum  used  in 
schools  (Kliebard  1987),  stored  in  books,  and  learned  and  accessed  through  reading.  Nothing  in  the  progressive 
refbrm  program  seems  to  have  intoitionally  worked  toward  the  devaluation  of  all  books  and  reading.  Yet  challenges 
by  the  progressives  to  the  existing  late  nineteaith  caitury  curriculum  appear  to  have  generalized  beyond  their  specific 
intent  of  curricular  reform  to  undermine  even  the  progressive’s  own  reformed  curriculum. 

Characterizing  public  beliefs,  such  as  the  valuation  of  books,  even  to  the  degree  of  an  approximation  is  not 
easy  (Abel  1980,  Gates  1985,  Marcus  and  Fischer  1986,  Harding  1986,  Lemert  1990).  Still,  there  are  techniques 
available  to  gain  evidaice  usable  in  constmction  of  a limited  approximation  of  popular  belieft . For  example,  evidence 
may  be  gathered  to  support  the  assertion  that  books  and  book  reading  is  given  little  value  in  today’s  society  through 
surveys  and  interviews. 

Examining  the  responses  to  recent  surveys,  it  seems  enough  of  us  confess  to  reading  either  regularly  or 
frequently  that  of  all  households,  37.8%  may  be  characterized  as  having  at  least  one  “avid”  reader  (SRDS  1996). 
A couple  of  other  authors,  however,  cast  some  doubt  upon  this  definition  of  an  avid  reader.  Alvin  Keman  (1990) 
rqioits  that  60%  of  adult  Americans  have  never  read  a book  and  the  remaining  40%  read  only  an  average  of  one  book 
per  year.  And  according  to  a recent  article  in  The  Economist  (1996),  comparing  the  number  of  books  sold,  the  time 
spent  reading,  and  the  general  state  of  reading  test  scores,  it  seems  we  spend  neither  the  time  nor  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  do  more  than  browse  the  books  we  buy. 

I suppose  that  it  is  possible  that  ^^hile  all  the  books  are  bought  with  good  intentions,  many  are  just  browsing 
so  that  the  really  inportant  books  may  be  carefully  read.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so  if  Jeff  Reid  (1994)  has  properly 
characterized  or  identified  a “trend”  in  reading  habits.  According  to  Reid,  in  a satirical  article  in  the  Utne  Reader, 
it  seems  that  even  “literary”  people,  including  authors,  do  not  read  the  books  judged  by  the  people  v^dio  judge  such 
things  as  books  worth  reading. 

AdditicHial  evidence  comes  fi-om  interviewing  students  in  my  classes  during  the  last  year  I taught  “The  History 
of  Modem  Education.”  During  the  first  day’s  class,  we  examined  our  ejqsectations  and  preconceptions  of  our  duties 
and  roles  as  teadiers  and  studsits.  The  topics  covered  during  our  cooperative  self  examinations  included  our  reading 
habits  and  our  valuation  of  books.  For  my  sample  of  140  students,  less  than  25%  professed  to  either  find  reading  a 
valuable  use  oftheir  time  or  to  routinely  read  books.  Of  the  remaining  75%  who  did  not  value  reading,  half  dismissed 
the  required  readings  fbr  all  of  their  college  classes  (including  their  teaching  methods  classes)  as  having  no  value, 
meaning  or  impact  even  for  their  future  teaching  practice. 

The  popular  belief  in  the  valuelessness  of  reading  books  is,  however,  what  Roland  Barthes  (1972)  termed  a 
social  myth.  Reading  books  is  a valuable  activity,  and  I am  willing  to  contend,  any  time  and  any  place,  that  books 
remain  just  as  valuable  to  the  educational  process  as  they  were  before  1870.  To  what  degree  is  it  possible  to  become 
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significantly  more  partially  educated  without  being  a reader,  and  more  specifically  a reader  of  books?  I do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  education  is  impossible  without  reading  books,  but  by  the  simple  obstacle  of  the  too  limited  period 
representing  a human  life  span,  the  breath  and  depth  of  experiences  possible  is  too  small  to  allow  for  more  than  an 
extremely  limited  sense  of  education. 

As  John  Dewey  (1938)  has  said,  the  hallmark  of  “maturity  of  ejq>erience”  is  being  able  to  get  through  the 
“dead  places’’  of  life.  To  possess  “maturity  of  experience”  is  to  have  a repertoire  of  experiences  that  can  arouse 
curiosity  and  stroigthen  initiative  wdien  life  is  difficult.  And  that  repertoire  of  experience  can  be  built  through  reading 
books.  Whereas  personal  experiences  of  life  are  limited  to  the  here  and  now,  through  reading  we  can  interact  with 
the  environments  of  places  we  have  never  been  or  may  never  get  to,  with  environments  that  have  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  and  x^iien  reading  literary  fiction,  with  times  and  places  that  may  never  be. 

While  other  modem  media  can  also  create  environments,  that  is  not  to  say  that  these  environments  are  better 
than  those  experienced  through  books . Indeed,  because  of  the  more  detailed  continuity  of  book  narratives,  it  would 
be  easy  to  argue  that  books  are  the  superior  pathways  to  education. 

The  impracticality  of  surveys  and  interviews  for  investigation  of  the  distant  past  requires  an  alternate 
approadi.  One  ^proadi  is  poststructural  metaphor  analysis,  here  ^plied  to  communicative  visual  metaphors  existing 
before  the  develqjment  of  a mass  media  culture  (McKenzie  1995),  but  still  consistent  with  the  poststructural  media 
work  of  Norman  Denzin  (1988,  1989,  1992a,  1992b)  and  the  metaphoric  examinations  of  modem  narratives  by 
Charlotte  Linde  (1987)  and  Naomi  Quinn  (1987). 

An  examination  of  books  as  visual  metaphoric  symbols  in  Medieval  Christian  religious  art  shows  a 
connection,  a coupling  if  you  would,  of  capable,  conqjetent  peq)le  and  books.  Here  the  book  is  the  metaphoric  source 
(Indurldiya  1993)  signifying  of  the  worth  of  the  person.  Even  A^en  the  Medieval  European  belief  system  considered 
the  words  in  books  the  words  of  God  (Foucault  1972)  and  not  the  person  (generally  a monk,  priest  or  Christ  in  the 
Christian  iconography)  holding  the  book,  the  presence  of  the  book  still  signified  that  these  were  people  deserving  of 
the  viewer’s  esteem  (Snyder  1989). 

The  archetype  of  the  images  of  books  metaphorically  targeting  (Indurkhya  1993)  value  upon  the  people 
holding  them  is  actually  pre-Christian.  This  archetype  image  is  a representation  of  a male  “proclaiming”  or 
delivering  with  the  right  hand  vdiile  holding  a book  of  “law”  in  the  left.  Some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
archetypal  image  are  the  Roman  pre-Christian  representations  of  the  transference  of  law.  For  these  images  of  the 
inperial  traditio  legis,  the  “book”  r^resenting  or  containing  “law,”  is  clearly  identified  or  marked  as  such,  viiiile  the 
male  figure  is  anonymous  (Snyder  1989).  The  anonymity  of  the  figure  holding  the  book  is  a characteristic  important 
for  this  analysis,  for  it  is  a characteristic  that  either  disappears  or  becomes  twisted  after  1920. 

The  portrayal  of  a leader,  secular  or  religious,  holding  a book  ( used  as  a symbol  of  power)  in  the  left  hand 
cmtinued  as  a commai  pubUc  image  for  almost  two  thousand  years  (Ferguson  1954,  Male  1956,  Snyder  1989)  This 
is  the  same  image  that  is  mudi  venerated  in  Judea-Christian  reUgious  visual  representation,  an  image  v^diich,  vsiiether 
reinvented  or  adopted  from  Roman  images,  appears  in  the  second  century  “AD”  (Snyder  1989)  By  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  caitury  this  image,  now  representing  the  Christian  image  of  Christ  proclaiming  from  and  delivering  the 
book  or  scroll  of  law  to  Peter,  is  both  common  and  widespread. 

As  the  structure  of  the  CathoUc  diurdi  grows  and  institutions  are  founded  that  encompass  books  beyond  the 
cmvaitionally  religious,  this  iconographic  image  is  changed  to  account  for  differing  communicative  intent  At  this 
later  time,  wfren  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  apostles  hold  books  in  their  left  hands,  the  books  remain  metaphoric  symbols 
of  power.  When  the  subject  shown  holding  a book,  however,  is  a saint,  the  book  signifies  the  figure's  authority, 
usually  as  the  head  of  an  order,  for  the  book  shows  that  this  is  the  writer  of  the  order’s  rules  (Ferguson  1954,  305). 

By  the  thirteenth  century,  viiien  people  associated  with  structured  learning  and  universities  believed  that  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  was  already  known  and  the  task  for  the  sdiolar  was  to  put  that  knowledge  into  better  order 
(TTielin  1982),  a new  subject  is  added  to  the  iconography.  In  the  representation  of  philosophy,  mistress  of  the  seven 
arts,  a female  figure  is  shown  with  a book  in  her  ri^  hand  and  holding  a staff  (now  the  metaphoric  symbol  of  power) 
in  her  left  hand.  This  reversal  of  the  image,  switching  the  book  to  the  right  hand  of  an  idealized  image  of  a woman 
(mistress),  rqjresaited  people  wfro  were  thinkers  and  creators,  people  viiio  reordered  the  knowledge  of  the  world  into 
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their  own  works.  This  active  task  of  ordering  was  given  to  the  dextrous  hand— the  right  hand  (Van  Treeck  and  Croft 
1936). 

Beyond  this  visual  statemait  of  the  value  of  books  held  in  a person’s  hand,  there  is  evidence  for  the  value  of 
books  evai  whai  not  coi^led  with  the  human  figure.  Indeed,  evidaice  exists  indicating  that  books  were  respected  and 
sacred  objects  carrying  intrinsic  value,  almost  having  some  slight  degree  of  “humanity.”  This  respect  for  books  as 
more  than  mere  objects,  is  exemphfied  by  a Jewish  tradition  of  ceremonially  burying  books  that  have  aged  beyond 
r^air  and  that  includes  the  name  of  God— collectively  known  as  the  "shemot"  (Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  1971,  vol.  7). 
As  evidaice  suggestive  of  the  value  givai  to  books,  the  details  of  the  actual  burial,  including  the  site  of  the  burial,  the 
cemetery,  and  how  the  books  are  covered  for  the  burial,  by  a simple  cloth,  is  identical  to  the  procedure  for  burying 
a person  (Brooks  1995).  While  the  practice,  as  it  survives  today,  mainly  deals  with  Bibles,  volumes  of  the  Talmud, 
and  prayer  books,  historically,  the  contents  of  the  "gaiizah"  have  also  included  works  of  philosophy,  science,  law  and 
lore,  and  commentary  (Richler  1990,  12). 

I assert  that  the  valuation  of  books  evidenced  through  almost  2,000  years  of  Western  North  Atlantic 
(Carrithers  1992)  histoiy  persisted  in  the  lives  of  American  citizens  at  least  until  the  1870s.  While  it  is  a wonderful 
idea,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  fiir  as  to  beheve,  as  did  Paul  Anderson  (1963),  that  every  nineteenth  century  farm 
boy  read  books  of  literature  and  philosophy  while  they  plowed  the  fields. 

Less  imaginative  perhaps,  but  just  as  convincing  is  Karl  Kaestle  (1983),  in  Pillars  of  the  Republic,  retelling 
the  story  told  by  a Wisconsin  historian  of  how  nineteenth  century  Wisconsin  school  children  came  to  school  carrying 
the  books  brought  by  their  parents,  as  part  of  the  ftimily’s  worldly  goods,  when  the  parents  set  forth  into  the  wild 
frontiers.  These  books  were  not  part  of  an  official  or  set  literary  canon,  for  no  two  children  in  any  class  might  each 
have  access  to  the  same  book  in  their  family  library.  The  books  the  families  owned  ran  the  gamut  fi’om  grammar 
books,  to  literature,  to  religious  texts,  none  easily  classified  as  having  instrumental  value  to  the  lives  of  the  settlers 
who  carried  them  to  a new  place  through  great  difficufties.  Yet  these  books  and  the  reading  of  them,  as  different  in 
subject  matter  as  they  were  and  all  inapplicable  to  the  skills  of  making  forms  out  of  untamed  land,  were  still 
considered  the  path  to  education  (Tyack  and  Hansot  1982). 

Dunngthe  nineteaith  caitury,  especially  on  the  frontiers,  fomihes  had  little  free  time,  yet  time  was  set  aside 
for  what  was  for  them  a ntual  of  reading.  To  read,  whether  you  hved  on  the  expansive  frontiers  or  in  an  urban  setting 
in  an  eastern  city,  was  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  community  (Postman  1985).  In  addition  to 
the  importance  of  reading  in  political  life,  particularly  in  those  eastern  cities,  reading  was  a necessary  part  of  business 
endeavors.  This  can  be  seen  in  how  the  advertising  of  products  and  services  (even  the  most  mimdane)  consisted 
entirely  oftextual  expositicxis  until  the  1870s.  Advertising  slogans  and  pictures  are  both  innovations  first  appearing 
during  the  progressive  reform  period  (Presbrey  1929). 

As  evidence  that  the  public  visual  metaphor  of  the  potent  power  and  value  of  books  persists  through  much 
of  the  nineteaith  century,  there  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Admittedly,  the  statue  was  not  dedicated  until  1886,  but  it 
still  followed  the  form  of  our  prqjrogressive  era  archetypal  icon.  The  statue  consists  of  an  anonymous  female  figure 
wdlh  her  right  arm  extended  upright  holding  a torch,  her  left  arm  bent  at  the  elbow,  and  left  arm  and  hand  holding  a 
tablet  (book)  over  the  figure’s  heart.  Upon  the  tablet  held  in  the  statue’s  left  hand  is  inscribed  the  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indqjaidaice.  At  her  fert  is  a brokai  chain,  representing  the  overthrow  of  tyranny.  A tyranny  broken 
by  the  power  of  the  book'. 

I assert  that  it  is  the  authors  of  the  progressive  movement  who  are  the  authors  of  the  stories  that  soon  were 
adopted  by  and  communicated  through  the  developing  visual  mediae  that  will  undermine  the  popular  valuation  of 
books.  Two  strands  of  the  progressive  movement  clearly,  explicitly  wished  to  reform  school's  curriculum,  the  books 
read.  The  reformers’  success  appears  to  have  involved  an  odd  and  unintended  social  transaction  in  which  there  was 
an  exchange  of  values.  The  unintended  exchange  in  this  transaction  was  the  adoption  of  “right”  and  “proper” 
curriculum  for  a diminished  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  books  and  reading. 

If  we  take  the  work  of  Charles  Eliot  as  a limited  exemplar  of  the  humanist  progressive  reformer  (Kliebard 
1987),  a primary  function  of  public  schooling  was  the  development  of  a "taste  for  good  reading"  (Eliot  1961).  By 
“good  reading,”  Eliot  meant  the  will  and  discipline  to  read  only  the  works  that  ejqierts  judged  worth  reading.  Eliot 
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believed  that  children  and  society  could  be  harmed  by  reading  the  wrong  books.  We  can  see  this  in  Eliot's  calls  for 
rewriting  ( or  a "new  writing")  the  imaginative  literature  for  children,  including  feiry  tales,  Old  Testament  stories,  and 
historical  romances  to  reflect  the  proper  moral  values  of  society  (Eliot  1961).  Eliot’s  argument  for  reform  of  literary 
books  (those  books  without  mstrumental  value)  is  one  in^ortant  element  in  what  will  become  an  attack  on  all  books. 

The  second  prong  of  the  progressives’  attack  upon  books  is  exemplified  by  the  “progressive”  views  of  the 
social  efficiency  educators.  The  social  efficiency  reformers  called  for  books  containing  applied  knowledge  of 
immediate  and  practical  consequence.  This  group,  including  David  Snedden  and  Ross  Finney,  argued  that  unless 
books  directly  helped  prepare  children  for  their  places  in  adult  society,  those  books  were  at  best  of  no  value  and  at 
worst  potentially  harmful  to  the  survival  of  American  society  (Kliebard  1987).  Add  to  these  two  stances  on 
curriculum  reform  Joseph  Mayer  Rice’s  (1893)  indictment  of  teachers  and  we  have  all  the  elements  of  Stephen 
Crane’s  1 898  short  story.  The  Making  of  an  Orator. 

In  this  story.  Crane  criticized  the  curriculum,  eighteenth  century  literature,  the  teaching  technique, 
memorizaticxi  and  recitation,  and  the  teacher,  who  must  get  her  own  book  to  prompt  a student  unable  to  recite  from 
memory  aloie.  Crane  offered  no  alternatives  for  what  school  ought  to  be  other  than  to  say  that  schooling  crushes  the 
“natural”  talait  for  oration  a sensitive  child  brings  to  school.  This  is  the  earliest  example  1 can  find  of  the  rewriting 
of  progressive  curriculum  critiques  into  a story,  intended  for  popular  consumption,  that  assaults  the  idea  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  both  books  and  teachers,  A^iiose  work  is  closely  associated  with  books. 

These  two  strands  of  progressive  thinking,  each  desiring  a different  curriculum  reform,  get  combined  and 
changed  in  the  broader  popular  conversations  to  produce  a popular  behef  that  all  books  are  meaningless.  The  only 
books  to  escape  this  indictment  of  valuelessness  are  how-to-books,  and  then  they  are  of  value  only  for  the  inept,  the 
incapable,  or  as  entertainment  or  folly  for  the  intellectual. 

The  curricular  arguments  of  the  progressives  become  part  of  the  popular  culture  and  appear  in  the  new  visual 
media  of  the  day,  the  moving  picture.  In  particular,  these  arguments,  although  broadened  and  generalized  become 
part  of  the  stories  routinely  told  through  film. 

In  the  q}oiing  sequence  to  a 1921  F.  B.  Warren  production,  directed  and  written  by  Lois  Webber,  titled  The 
Blot,  a college  professor  is  shown  in  the  pose  of  our  archetype  iconic  image.  Professor  Griggs  is  standing  on  a 
seven  steps  above  his  class.  With  right  hand  held  forward,  away  from  his  body,  pointing  toward  the 
students,  open  book  held  in  his  left  hand,  he  proclaims  knowledge  to  the  class.  Here,  however,  unlike  earlier  versions 
of  the  image  any  markings  or  texts  in  the  book  are  invisible,  and  the  class  does  not  listen  to  w^at  the  professor 
proclaims. 

One  student  holds  a notebook  open  and  marks  upon  its  pages,  but  in  a closeup  we  are  shown  that  he  is 
drawing  a disparaging  caricature  of  the  professor.  Another  student  reads  a newspaper  while  a third  student  sleeps 
and  a fourth  student  plays  a practical  joke  upon  the  sleeper. 

The  film.  The  Blot,  was  intended  as  an  expose  about  the  low  pay  provided  professors  at  endowed  colleges 
and  to  rehgious  ministers,  so,  in  the  film,  the  professor’s  friend  is  a minister  who  just  happens  to  collect  books.  As 
the  professor  is  leaving  school,  he  meets  the  minister,  who  has  just  bought  a book  on  the  history  of  ancient 
civilizatiais.  The  pair  enters  the  professor’s  home,  a rented  house  fiimished  with  threadbare  rugs,  chairs  with  split 
seat  coverings  and  almost  empty  fbod  cupboards,  and  begin  to  examine  the  book.  The  professor’s  wife,  a thin,  drawn 
looking  woman  (and  a mother  to  a thin,  fiml  looking  daughter),  upon  seeing  the  object  of  their  interest,  comments  that 
the  minister’s  money  would  have  been  for  better  spent  on  a book  eiqilaining  how  to  make  shoes. 

In  the  1923  film  featuring  vaudeville  comedian  Charles  “Chic”  Sales  as  Professor  Timmons,  titled  The  New 
School  Teacher,  an  early  scoie  again  shows  Sales  proclaiming  to  a class  with  a book  held  in  his  left  hand.  This  time, 
however,  the  class  is  a group  of  small  kittens  sitting  in  a chair,  and  the  book,  vdiile  labeled  on  the  outside  cover  as 
“The  School  Teachers  Manual,”  is  shown  to  be,  in  a close-up  of  the  inside  cover,  “The  Farmers’  Almanac.” 

In  a combining  and  gmeralizatioi  of  the  two  progressive  curriculum  reform  arguments,  at  least  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  sdioolteadier,  not  even  the  applied  knowledge  in  how-to-books  can  help  Chic  Sales’  character.  Professor 
Timmons.  Because  his  teacher’s  manual  states  that  proper  schooling  practice  includes  taking  his  students  out  into 
the  country,  the  class  goes  oi  a candling  trip.  Professor  Timmons  knows  nothing  about  the  outdoor  life.  He  does  not 
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evai  know  why  getting  his  students  into  the  country  is  a good  thing,  he  only  knows  that  his  book  tells  him  that  it  is. 
Professor  Timmons,  armed  with  how-to-books  on  outdoor  activities,  believes  he  is  ready  to  lead  his  class  in  the  great 
outdoors.  Once  in  the  coimtryside,  after  studying  a book  on  learning  to  swim.  Professor  Timmons  almost  drowns. 
The  children,  however,  can  swim,  and  without  ever  having  read  a book  on  the  activity.  And  even  with  a book  on 
camping  for  reference  Professor  Timmons  cannot  start  a fire,  find  food  or  make  a proper  camp.  The  children, 
however,  although  city  raised,  can  quickly  start  a fire  just  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together. 

Continuing  the  theme  of  the  valuelessness  of  applied  books,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar,  is  Buster 
Keaton  s 1927  film.  College.  Keaton’s  character,  Ronald,  is  the  star  pupil  of  his  high  school.  The  yoimg  woman, 
Mary  Haines,  who  Ronald  loves,  however,  rejects  him  because  he  does  not  have  a proper  respect  for  athletic  activities. 
So,  'whoi  RcHiald  follows  Mary  to  Clayton  college,  betakes  with  him  several  books  on  how  to  play  sports.  At  college 
Ronald  works  to  make  money,  studies  his  sporting  books  and  practices  his  athletics.  Ronald,  however,  fails  miserably 
at  every  job  and  every  sport  he  tries.  On  the  baseball  field,  despite  his  scholarly  studying  of  the  game,  Ronald  does 
not  even  know  the  rules  or  the  defensive  team’s  positions. 

Because  of  Ronald  s preocciqiation  with  sports,  he  fails  at  his  academic  studies.  His  academic  failure  results 
in  a trip  to  see  Dean  Edwards,  played  by  comedian  Snitz  Edwards.  After  listening  to  Ronald’s  tale  of  romantic  woe. 
Dean  Edwards  synpathizes  and  tells  Ronald  of  his  own  decision  to  pursue  academic  study  instead  of  pursuing  the 
woman  he  loved.  Dean  Edwards  diose  the  life  of  scholarship  but  has  regretted  the  decision  ever  since.  After  Ronald 
has  left  the  Dean’s  office.  Dean  Edwards,  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  scholarship  and  academic  authority,  breaks 
into  uncontrollable  sobbing.  The  scene  fades  out  with  tears  ruiming  down  Dean  Edwards’  face. 

In  the  1924  film.  Brave  heart,  directed  by  Alan  Hale  and  written  by  William  Churchill  De  Mille,  the  story 
is  told  of  the  son  of  an  Indian  Chief,  wftose  people  live  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  boy’s 
journey  to  an  eastern  college  to  learn  to  succeed  his  father  as  his  people’s  leader.  When  Braveheart  arrives  at  the 
fictional  Strathmore  college,  we  are  shown  scenes  of  the  campus.  One  scene  shows  a statue  called  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Game.  The  statue  is  of  two  male  figures.  One  figure,  kneeling  in  a submissive  position,  appears  to  be  reading  an 
opsied  scroll  that  he  holds  in  his  hands.  While  what  appears  to  be  marks  are  visible  on  this  scroll,  the  writing  is  so 
stylized  as  to  be  unreadable. 

The  statue  s other  male  figure,  standing  with  football  held  jauntily  in  his  right  hand  upon  his  right  hip,  has 
his  left  hand  resting  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the  kneeling  figure.  I believe  that  the  statue  tells  an  unsubtle  story 
about  the  limited  status  of  reading  in  relation  to  an  active,  physical  life. 

Before  the  progressive  era,  people  valued  books.  The  progressive  era  made  the  arguments  for  curricular 
reform  urging  the  use  of  the  new  visual  media  communications.  Thus,  the  actions  of  progressive  era  schooling 
reformers  to  develop  a "siqierior"  curriculum  undermined  the  popular  valuation  of  books . The  value  loss  of  books  was 
tigjitly  coupled  to  the  progressives’  argumaits  about  the  right  and  proper  subject  matter  contained  in  the  books  worth 
reading. 

If  the  progressive  aigumaits  are  connected  to  the  popular  devaluing  of  books,  then  besides  having  an  inqiact 
upon  presort  education,  there  are  consequences  for  any  attenpt  to  increase  the  popular  valuation  of  books.  Even  if 
we  could  somehow  stop  the  proliferation  of  stories  of  book  valuelessness  in  the  modem  communications  culture, 
within  academic  circles  the  arguments  about  proper  curriculum  content  continue.  And  especially  unfortunate,  the 
arguments  concerning  the  content  of  an  appropriate  curriculum  not  only  continue,  but  continue  using  the  same 
arguments  (Casement  1996)  that  were  already  used  to  such  educational  detriment  over  70  years  ago. 
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This  paper  seeks  to  address  the  minimal  attention  ^^^ich  has  been  given  to  the  role  of  teachers  in  Southern 
communities’  desegregation  plans  by  focusing  on  the  plans  in  Big  Springs,  Goose  Creek,  and  Austin, 
Texas.  Understanding  desegregation  in  Austin  requires  an  understanding  of  two  legal  cases  of  Big  Springs 
and  Goose  Creek,  whidi  graphically  illustrate  the  struggle  faced  by  most  Texas  communities  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  These  cases  provide  a glimpse  of  the  at  times  very  divisive  struggle  to  meet  the  new  legal  standards 
implemented  by  the  Brown  decision,  ^^ilich  eliminated  the  ‘separate  but  equal’  doctrine.  These  cases  provide  the 
contextual  framework  within  ^^frich  Austin’s  desegregation  efforts  transpired. 

The  first  test  in  Texas  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  occurred  in  the  west  Texas  ranching  town  of  Big 
Springs.  The  local  school  board  discussed  the  principles  of  a desegregation  policy  during  the  summer  of  1955  and 
develc^ed  a wiittsi  course  of  action  that  was  to  guide  the  foimaticxi  of  an  official  desegregation  policy  which  it  would 
then  adopt.  The  official  policy  recommended  the  elementary  schools  be  integrated  on  a voluntary  basis  during  the 
forthcoming  1955-56  school  year.  The  Board  did  not  recommend  desegregation  of  the  white  junior  high  and  high 
sdiools  because  they  were  overcrowded  and  a new  ‘colored’  secondary  school  building  was  scheduled  for  completion 
that  fall.  Thus,  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  students  were  not  affected  by  the  Board’s  desegregation  policy. 
On  August  9,  1955,  the  Big  Spring  ISD  School  District  Board  of  Trustees  ordered. 

Without  changing  any  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  areas  assigned  to  these  Ward  schools  . . . grade 
school  students  living  in  these  areas  be  permitted  to  attend  grade  school  in  the  district  where  they 
reside,  regardless  of  race  Individual  students  could  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  to 

attaid  the  school  of  their  choice.  The  applications  would  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis  and 
were  subject  to  the  long  established  authority  of  the  superintendent  to  require  the  transfer  of  pupils 
between  grade  schools  when  classes  were  full  in  one  school  and  space  was  available  in  another 
(Barbee,  1955,  62). 

Reaction  to  this  announcement  was  swift. 

The  Texas  Citizais’  Council  immediately  filed  a lawsuit  requesting  an  injunction  against  the  School  Board’s 
implementation  of  its  desegregation  policy.  Texas  Governor  Allen  Shivers,  as  well  as  Attorney  General  John  Ben 
Sheppard,  supported  the  lawsuit.  These  officials  argued  that  local  school  districts  should  proceed  with  caution 
because  rushing  into  integration  could  cause  great  harm.  They  maintained  that  if  Texas  laws  on  segregation  were 
eliminated,  the  state  school  laws  would  disintegrate. 

The  Texas  Hi^  Court  heard  argumaits  in  this  lawsuit  in  Sqjtember,  1955,  and  rendered  its  decision  October 
12,  1955. 

[The  Court  ruled  that]  state  funds  could  be  spent  for  schools  where  Negro  and  white  students  were 
mingled  ....  the  U.  S.  Supreme’s  Court’s  desegregation  ruling  did  apply  to  sections  of  the  Texas 
Constitution  and  laws  requiring  segregation  of  white  and  Negro  students  in  the  public  schools  [and 
that]  these  oflfeiding  portirais  were  unconstitutional  and  void  ....  [the  Court  found]  that  the  school 
laws  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  integrated  schools  [were]  not  supported.  [The 
Court  declared]  we  find  in  the  act  no  language  which  would  deny  the  use  of  such  funds  to  integrated 
schools  [while  upholding  the  legality  of  voluntary  integration,  the  Texas  Court  also  said]  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  direct  immediate  and  complete  integration  in  all  schools. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Texas  issued  the  statement  that  “the  ruling  settles  the  law  in  Texas  on  a statewide 
basis,  but  the  time  of  integration  will  still  be  a district  by  district  matter”  (Barbee,  1955).  Segregation  had  been  the 
law  in  Texas,  as  in  all  other  Southern  states,  since  Reconstruction.  This  ruling  changed  the  law  but  it  did  not  solve 
the  desegregation  problems  faced  by  the  two  thousand  school  districts  across  Texas.  Attorney  General  Sheppard 
then  urged  Texas  to  begin  immediately  to  map  plans  for  a substitute  to  the  state’s  present  system  of  laws  on 
segregation: 
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If  we  do  not  have  a substitute  ready  when  it  is  not  needed,  we  may  be  forced  by  the  courts  to  accept 
immediate  integration.  If  we  wait  too  long,  our  school  legislation  is  going  to  be  made  by  federal 
courts  instead  of  our  own  legislature.  Texas  must  take  the  initiative  in  solving  the  problem  of 
desegregatiai  or  those  nine  men  are  going  to  solve  it  for  us  in  a maimer  we  may  not  like  (Moorehead 
Papers,  1955). 

McNair,  a community  just  outside  of  Houston,  Texas,  was  a part  of  the  Goose  Creek  Independent  School 
District.  Shortly  after  the  1954  Brown  decisioi,  the  Goose  Creek  sdiool  system  closed  its  Negro  schools  and  assigned 
Negro  students  to  formerly  all  >\4iite  fecilities  with  the  exception  of  the  Negro  Harlem  Elementary  School  in  the 
community  of  McNair,  Texas.  The  history  of  Harlem  Elementary  School  graphically  illustrated  the  struggle  between 
district  officials  and  communities  >\iiich  resulted  in  a new  education  system. 

Harlem  Elementary,  built  in  1928,  received  its  name  in  particular  to  designate  it  as  a Negro  school.  McNair, 
the  community  ^^ilich  developed  around  the  school,  was  a Negro  community.  Harlem  Elementary  School  had  three 
rooms  with  dirt  floors  and  outside  bathrooms  (Roberts  & Nichols,  nd).  In  1948,  some  twenty  years  later,  these 
conditions  were  unchanged.  The  toilets  remained  outside,  children  served  themselves  in  the  cafeteria,  and  available 
classroom  space  remained  limited.  The  school  district  board  appeared  to  give  little  thought  to  the  building  plans  of 
the  school  or  to  the  education  of  the  students  at  Harlem  Elementary.  Harlem’s  teachers  and  students  were  made  to 
feel  like  “secoidKJlass  citizens”  (Moorehead  Papers  1987).  As  in  other  Negro  schools,  Harlem’s  students  were  given 
secondhand  books  and  siqjplies.  However,  the  Negro  fecufty  worked  diligently  to  provide  the  best  education  possible 
to  the  students  at  Harlem  Elementary. 

In  1963,  the  Goose  Creek  Indqiendent  Sdiool  District  decided  to  build  a Negro  junior  high  school  next  to  the 
Harlem  Elemoitary  Sdiool,  despite  the  McNair  community’s  strong  opposition.  The  community  believed  that  only 
total  integration  would  solve  its  educational  problems.  When  the  school  board  then  decided  to  renovate  Harlem 
Elemartary  Sdiool,  the  McNair  community  voiced  strong  opposition  to  this  plan  as  well.  The  McNair  parents  were 
willing  to  have  their  diildrai  bused  to  all  white  sdiools  within  the  district.  The  school  board  refused  to  consider  then- 
request.  Instead  the  district  renovated  Harlem  Elementary,  built  an  auditorium,  library,  five  classrooms,  and  an 
administration  building  at  a cost  of  $67,000.  In  addition,  the  school  district  paid  $23,000  for  air  conditioning  and 
a stove  (XI  vdiich  to  prepare  the  students’  lunches  (Baytown,  1964:  Pendergrass,  1964).  Although  the  conditions  at 
Harlem  Elementary  improved  somevdiat,  it  remained  an  all  Negro  school. 

In  1965,  to  (xnt^ily  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Goose  Creek  superintendent  said  that  the  district 
could  no  Icxig  maintain  segregated  s<diools  or  faculties  or  the  district  would  lose  Federal  flmds  (Baytown  Sun,  1965). 
Shortly  thereafter,  a whitetea<dier.  Art  Cokharp,  volunteered  to  move  to  the  Harlem  Elementary  School  as  principal, 
thereby  becrxning  the  first  white  tea<dier  at  Harlem  Elementary.  Cokharp  immediately  began  to  recruk  wiirte  faculty 
to  ‘cross-over’  from  an  all  v(4iite  school  to  Harlem  Elementary  School,  an  all  Negro  school,  i'^parently,  the  term 
“cross-over  tea<diers”  originated  with  these  activities  (Baytown  Sun,  1 966).  Cokharp  promised  the  white  ‘cross-over’ 
teachers  that  they  could  leave  Harlem  Elementary  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  if  they  were  displeased  with  their 
assigrunent.  The  conununky  of  McNair,  although  somewhat  suspicious,  supported  the  use  of  cross-over  teachers. 

In  addition  to  ‘cross-over  teachers,’  the  Goose  Creek  ISD  inkiated  a program  designated  “Freedom  of 
Choice.”  ft  was  designed  to  recruk  whke  students  to  attend  Harlem  Elementary  School.  The  “Freedom  of  Choice” 
program  allowed  parents  to  (hoose  any  school  within  the  district  for  their  children  to  attend  as  long  as  overcrowding 
did  not  exist  within  the  s(h(x>l  or  within  the  grade  that  the  parents  requested.  If  overcrowding  occurred,  students  living 
closest  to  the  school  would  have  priority  over  those  living  further  away.  The  school  district  did  not  provide 
transportation  to  schools  outside  of  the  neighborhood  school.  Not  surprisingly,  the  “Freedom  of  Choice”  program 
did  not  yield  an  integrated  Harlem  Elementary  Schcxrl.  The  Harlem  Elementary  School  was  in  the  midst  of  a Negro 
community,  and  wiike  parents  refused  to  transport  their  ciiildren  across  the  district  to  an  all  black  school  for  the  same 
or  an  inferior  education.  For  the  next  three  years,  only  the  faculty  at  Harlem  Elementary  School  was  integrated 
(Baytown  Sun,  1965). 

The  desegregation  plan  which  focused  on  ‘cross-over’  teachers  and  ‘freedom  of  choice’  did  not  met  the 
Dqrartment  of  Heath,  Educaticxi,  and  Welfere’s  crkeria  for  legal  desegregation.  Because  Harlem  Elementary  School 
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remained  a Negro  sdiool  in  a Negro  neighborhood,  despite  having  ^^ilite  teachers  employed,  the  Goose  Creek  School 
ISD  was  notified  by  HEW  that  it  would  lose  federal  funds.  In  1969,  the  school  district  designated  Harlem  Elementary 
as  a magnet  sdiool,  which  resulted  in  an  enrollment  of  59  white  students  and  289  black  students.  The  Goose  Creek 
School  District  met  legal  desegregation  standards  the  following  year. 

Similar  to  the  school  systems  of  Big  Springs  and  Goose  Creek,  the  Austin  Independent  School  District’s 
desegregation  pohcy  underwoit  several  revisions.  As  with  the  Goose  Creek  School  System,  cross-over  teaching  was 
an  integral  con^onent  of  Austin’s  desegregation  efforts. 

Prior  to  the  decision,  Negro  students  in  Austin  attended  Anderson  High  School,  Kealing  Junior  High 
Sdiool  or  Blackshear  Elemaitary,  Canpbell  Elementary,  Oak  Springs  Elementary,  Rosewood  Elementary,  St.  Johns 
Elementary  or  Sims  Elementary  School,  regardless  of  ■wiiere  they  lived.  No  curriculum  transfers  were  granted  to 
Anderson  Hi^  Sdiool  studsits,  although  transfer  funds  were  provided  to  Negro  students  in  order  for  them  to  attend 
s^egated  sdiools.  Anderson  High  Sdiool  and  Kealing  Junior  High  School  were  open  residential  schools,  is  that  no 
matter  wiiere  a Negro  student  lived  within  the  AISD  boundaries,  he/she  was  to  attend  Anderson  High  School  or 
Kealing  Jumor  High  Sdiool  (League  of  Women  Voters,  1970).  As  a direct  result  of  the  Brown  decision,  the  Austin 
Ind^sidoit  Sdiool  District  Board  adopted  a resolution  on  August  8,  1955,  that  desegregated  the  senior  high  schools 
in  Austin.  Thus,  Negro  students  living  outside  the  Anderson  School  residential  zone  could  choose  to  attend  either 
Andersai  Hi^  Sdiool  or  the  vdiite  hi^  school  for  their  residential  zone.  On  September  6,  1 955,  1 3 Negro  students 
transferred  from  Anderson  High  School  to  the  three  formerly  all  vdiite  high  schools.  Only  2 of  the  13  students 
actually  lived  in  the  residential  zone  of  Anderson  High  School  {Austin-American  Statesman,  1955). 

In  the  1958-59  academic  year,  ninth  grade  Negro  students  were  given  a similar  choice.  They  could  attend 
either  Kealing  Junior  High  School  or  the  all  ^^ilite  junior  high  school  in  their  residential  zone.  The  Austin  League  of 
Womai  Voters  (1970)  reported  that  all  the  senior  and  junior  high  schools  were  now  completely  integrated  in  1960. 
The  League  also  reported  that  between  1960  and  1964,  one  elementary  grade  per  year  was  integrated  until  the  last 
four  grades  were  integrated  in  1964.  In  actuality,  the  Negro  elementary  schools  of  Brackenridge  and  Clarksville 
remained  segregated  until  the  1965-1966  school  year.  Apparently  Negro  students  were  only  given  the  option  of 
attending  the  all  Negro  elementary  school  or  transferring  to  an  assigned  v(4iite  elementary  school. 

In  164,  three  Negro  teadiers  were  assigned  to  ‘cross-over’  to  viiiite  sdiools,  William  Akins  at  Johnston  High 
Sdiool  and  B.  T.  Snell  and  Miss  Narvdine  Drainan  at  Allan  Junior  High  School  {Austin-American  Statesman,  1964). 
Despite  the  reported  desegregation  of  all  schools  and  the  cross-over  teachers,  in  1968,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  found  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  federal 
desegregation  guidelines. 

In  particular,  HEW  said  that  the  Austin  Ind^endent  School  District’s  plan  had  neither  effectively  eliminated 
the  dual  school  structure  nor  had  it  provided  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  minority  students.  Of  the  22 
reasons  HEW  listed  as  supporting  its  decision,  the  following  six  have  particular  importance  for  this  study. 

The  first  inportant  reasoi  was  ei^  sdiools  constituted  visible  vestiges  of  the  dual  structure  in  that  they  were 
established  as  traditionally  Negro  schools,  and  by  1968  still  had  enrollments  that  were  totally  Negro.  The  second 
reason  was  the  oily  dioices  offered  to  elementary  students  in  East  Austin  involve  schools  vdiich  were  100%  Negro, 
90%  or  more  Mexican-American,  or  90%  or  more  minority.  Studait  teachers  from  Huston-Tillotson,  a Negro  college, 
were  assigned  exclusively  to  all  Negro  schools,  the  third  reason.  That  the  Negro  teachers  assigned  to  vdiite  schools 
had  more  teaching  experiaice  fiian  the  white  teachers  assigned  to  Negro  schools  and  minority  schools  was  the  fourth. 
Fifth,  during  the  1967-68  school  year,  only  3 1 Negroes  were  assigned  as  classroom  teachers  to  28  white  schools 
where  the  Qirollmait  was  predominantly  Anglo.  Finally,  out  ofatotal  of  2,393  teachers,  only  41  Mexican-American 
teachers  were  en^loyed  in  the  1967-68  academic  year  (League  of  Women  Voters  1970). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1969  school  year,  the  Austin  School  Board  appealed  for  white  students  and  teachers 
to  ‘cross-over’  voluntarily.  Only  a few  students  and  teachers  responded  to  the  board’s  request.  The  board  later 
abandcmed  its  appeal  to  the  community  of  studaits  and  teadiers  HEW  and  AISD  began  negotiations  which  produced 
two  plans,  either  of  which  would  be  acceptable  to  HEW.  The  two  plans  primarily  focused  on  changing  school 
boundaries.  On  January  10, 1969,  the  AISD  Board  rejected  both  plans  offered  by  HEW  and  submitted  its  own  plan 
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The  AISD  Board’s  plan  retained  the  Anderson  High  School  residential  area.  Non-Negro  students  could  not  transfer 
to  another  school.  The  board  moved  the  9*  grade  from  Kealing  Junior  High  School  to  Anderson  High  School  and 
‘freedom  of  choice’  would  be  available  to  Kealing  Junior  High  School  students  (Davis,  1974). 

In  1970,  the  Austin  School  Board  assigned  108  Negro  teachers  to  fulfill  the  HEW  requirements  of  racial 
balance  in  the  wfike  sdiools’  frculties.  White  teadiers  would  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Negro  schools,  again  attempting 
to  meet  die  HEW  racial  balance  requirements  in  school  frculties.  However,  in  the  same  year  the  Justice  Department 
filed  a lawsuit  against  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  failed  to  meet  the  federal 
guidelines  fiir  the  desegregation  of  its  schools.  In  particular,  HEW  examiner  Leonard  Ralton  argued  that  the  AISD 
feils  and  refuses  ...  to  take  pronpt  and  effective  action  ...  to  eliminate  its  dual  school  structure 
and  bring  about  an  integrated  unitary  elementary  and  secondary  school  system.  Every  program  and 
activity  in  said  system  is  qierated  and  administered  directly  in  a discriminatory  manner  or  is  infected 
by  a discriminatory  environment  (League  of  Women  Voters,  1970). 

Further,  HEW  stressed  that  Mexican-American  students  be  included  in  any  of  AISD  Boards  desegregation 
plans.  Despite  the  inclusion  of  Mexican-American  students  in  previous  desegregation  discussions,  they  were  never 
included  in  the  actual  desegregaticHi  plans.  The  AISD  rejoined  that  Mexican-American  students  had  never  eiqierienced 
segregated  schools.  Therefore,  the  Mexican-American  students  had  not  been  discriminated  against  as  had  been  the 
Negro  students  prior  to  1954.  The  court  still  found  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  to  be  out  of  compliance 
and  mandated  in  1971  the  submission  of  a desegregation  plan  to  HEW  as  soon  as  was  feasible. 

The  Austin  School  Board  submitted,  for  HEW  approval,  numerous  desegregation  plans  between  1971  and 
1979.  Not  until  the  1980-81  school  year  was  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  found  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  federal  des^regaticHi  gmdelines.  At  this  point,  the  court  declared  that  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  was 
finally  legally  desegregated.  Cross-over  teadiers  were  a continual  part  of  each  desegregation  plan  submitted  to  HEW 
until  the  Austin  Independent  School  District  was  found  to  be  legally  desegregated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1980-81 
academic  year. 
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Austin,  Texas,  Schools  Go  to  War:  1917-1918 

O.  L.  Davis,  Jr.  Valerie  Long 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  Federal  Way  (Washington)  Public  Schools 

Realization  of  the  new  war  broke  slowly  over  Austin,  the  small  capitol  city  of  Texas.  Quickly,  however, 
Austinites  joined  with  other  Americans  in  efforts  to  mobilize  the  nation  for  its  first  total  war.  Austin’s 
schools  enlisted  early,  but  the  1916-1917  school  year  was  only  six  weeks  from  conclusion  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  By  September  1917,  the  city’s  teachers  and  administrators  were  ready  to 
participate  as  they  could  to  foster  the  nation’s  war  aims  and  to  involve  Austin’s  school  children  in  learning  about  the 
war  and  contributing  to  the  nation’s  war  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  recognized  the  importance  of  normal 
school  operations  and  the  continuance  of  pre-war  plans. 

This  account  of  wartime  Austin  schools  differs  in  details  from  other  case  studies  of  American  schooling 
duringthe  Great  War  (eg.,  Brumberg  1990,  Davis  1993,  Nelscai  1988,  124-126,  Palmer  1966).  Importantly,  it  lacks 
official  reports  of  wartime  school  activities  that  are  available  for  a few  of  the  nation’s  school  districts  (e  g.,  Los 
Angeles  City  School  District  1918,  War  Work  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  1919).  Also,  because  this  story  has 
remained  ignored  since  the  end  of  the  war,  its  construction  rests,  in  the  main,  upon  contemporary  newspaper  articles. 
The  resultant  account,  sketchy  and  lacking  robustness,  nevertheless  constitutes  one  of  the  few  available  case  studies 
of  the  impact  of  World  War  I on  an  American  city’s  schools  and  the  only  one  to  date  from  Texas. 

World  War  I military  operations,  except  for  Atlantic  submarine  warfare,  occurred  at  a great  distance  from 
the  United  States.  Still,  the  nation’s  involvement  in  the  new  war  did  not  assure  support  of  war  aims.  Many 
Americans,  not  just  recait  immigrants,  became  reluctant  patriots.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  Americans  accepted, 
evai  if  they  &iled  adequately  to  understand,  proposals  for  national  mobilization,  even  those  initiatives  that  involved 
the  nation’s  schools.  Many  of  these  wartime  policies  contributed  to  the  long-term  reshaping  of  American  life  and 
institutions  (Schaffer  1991). 

Not  unlike  their  colleagues  across  the  United  States,  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  Austin  swiftly 
launched  a variety  of  symbolic  and  patriotic  activities  in  support  of  the  war.  Only  later  did  Austin  teachers  and 
administrators  respond  to  war  pressures  on  the  curriculum.  Sigmficantly,  these  wartime  activities  did  not  disrupt 
major  elemaits  of  ordinary  sdiooling,  evaithougji  wartime  spawned  a number  of  heretofore  rare  intrusions  of  federal 
influence  on  American  local  schools  (Todd  1945,  Davis  1994). 

In  fact,  the  war  did  not  spoil  the  immediate  pre-war  successes  of  several  Progressive  era  reforms.  These 
developments  rode  out  the  war  and,  likely,  became  more  robust  during  this  national  emergency. 

Conpulsoryattfflidancel^laticm  came  late  to  Texas,  but  the  state’s  1916  law  took  effect  in  January,  1917, 
just  three  mcxiths  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (Eby  1925,  230-231).  In  Austin,  the  schools’  Board  of  Trustees  and 
administrators  recognized  that  enforcement  of  this  new  legislation  would  result  in  an  increased  student  population. 
Their  plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  new  law  included  construction  of  three  new  elementary  schools,  including 
one  specifically  ftjr  Mexican-American  children,  and  a junior  high  school.  They  also  employed  an  attendance  officer 
who  was  directed  to  give  special  attention  to  the  city’s  Mexican-American  children.  Even  with  these  developments, 
however,  the  Austin  schools  suffered  some  overcrowded  classrooms  during  the  war  {Minutes  18  December  1916,  AS 
31  December  1916,  3 January  1917,  25  January  1917). 

Several  other  progressive  era  educational  reforms  impacted  the  wartime  Austin  schools.  They  included 
compulsory  vaccinaticai  of  school  children  {AS  27  February  1917),  provision  of  free  textbooks  to  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  state  s pubUc  sdiools  {AS  9 September  1918),  the  develcpment  of  a jumor  higji  school  program  and  a free  public 
kindergartai  {AS  3 November  1916,  AS  1 October  1917)  , and  increased  educational  provision  for  Mexican-American 
children  {AS  2 November  1916).  Perhaps  the  most  politically  significant  development,  however,  was  the  election  of 
two  women  to  Austin’s  Board  of  Trustees  the  day  after  Congress  declared  war  {AA  8 April  1917). 

These  women,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Goeth  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gay,  were  prominent  leaders  of  the  local  Mothers’  Clubs. 
AWiougJi  such  organizations  were  parent-teachers  associations,  they  commonly  were  called  Mothers’  Clubs  and  they 
wielded  considerable  influence  on  schcxil  administrators  in  the  pre-war  years.  Through  their  fund-raising  activities. 
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the  Mothers’  Clubs  provided  the  city  schools  with  a number  of  amenities,  from  trees  and  shrubs  for  landscapes  and 
playgrounds  to  support  of  a “Pamy  Lunch”  program  for  Mexican-American  pupils  at  the  West  Avenue  Ward  School 
(e  g.,  AS  2 January  1917,  AA  14  April  1918,  15  September  1918).  Throughout  the  war,  the  new  women  members 
of  Austin’s  school  board  provided  a vigorous  voice  “for  mothers”  in  addition  to  their  advocacy  of  improved  school 
programs  for  children. 

Maintenance  of  Austin’s  schools  amidst  the  war’s  influences  was  important.  Without  question,  the  wartime 
teadier  shortage  did  not  jeopardize  sdiooling  in  Austin,  although  it  reached  crisis  proportions  elsev^diere  in  Texas  (AA 
26  May  1918).  Nevertheless,  like  its  impact  across  the  nation  (Evenden  1942),  Austin’s  teacher  shortage  continued 
throughoirt  the  war.  Wartime  continuance  of  Austin’s  strong  schools  likely  made  possible  the  success  of  many 
symbolic  and  patriotic  wartime  activities  conducted  by  Austin  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  social  climate  during  World  War  I not  only  encouraged  public  displays  of  loyalty,  it  expected  them. 
National  organizations  as  well  as  the  federal  and  state  governments  promoted  a great  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  instill  loyalty  and  to  stamp  oirt  dissent  (e  g.,  Breen  1984,  Vaughn  1980).  The  schools,  their  teachers, 
administrators,  and  pupils,  were  not  exempt  from  these  pressures.  School  children  could  not  win  the  war,  birt  they 
could  take  home  from  sdiool  both  information  aboirt  and  aithusiasm  for  the  war  effort;  they  could  also  influence  their 
parents  to  better  understand  and  to  support  the  war. 

As  one  of  its  first  acts  in  response  to  the  oirtbreak  of  war,  the  Austin  school  board  required  the  reading  of 
President  Wilson’s  War  Message  on  a regular  basis  “until  the  children  understood  its  meaning”  (Minutes  14  May 

1917,  332).  Perhaps  this  criterion  was  reached  quickly;  no  evidence  remains  aboirt  the  duration  of  the  requirement. 
Nevertheless,  other  speech  events  promoted  the  nation’s  war  aims  at  schools  throughout  the  conflict.  By  January, 

1918,  for  exanqile,  all  sdiool  diildren  received  “tai  minute  speeches”  about  the  war  on  a daily  basis  (AA  22  January 
1918).  Adults  from  the  community  often  presented  these  speeches.  Scxm,  however,  children  began  preparing  and 
presentmg  these  near-ritual  speeches,  a practice  which  cxmtinued  throughout  the  war.  Guest  speakers  spoke  at  high 
sdi<x)l  assembUes  on  a number  of  levies  including  their  experiences  in  the  army,  the  purposes  and  accximplishments 
ofthe  Red  Cross,  the  needtobuythriftstaiT5)s,andneeded  support  ofthe  war  library  fund  (eg.,  ^153  January  1918, 
1 5 November  1918).  Also,  adults  spoke  at  elementary  sdicxils  to  encourage  younger  children  to  “do  their  bit”  to  help 
the  nation  win  the  war  (e.g.,  AA  6 October  1918).  Wartime  interscholastic  competitions  in  debate  and  declamation 
hi^ghted  wartime  concerns.  High  school  graduation  ceremonies  especially  highlighted  patriotic  themes.  Student 
speeches  focused,  for  example,  on  “Our  War  President”  and  “Our  Present  Duty”  and  auchences  sang  the  national 
anthem  and  “America”  (e  g.,  AA  9 June  1917,  2 December  1917). 

Wartime  brought  special  attention  to  the  national  flag.  At  least  two  Austin  schools  did  not  have  flags  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  they  received  flags  before  the  end  of  April,  1917.  Ritual  pledges  of  allegiance  became 
commonplace.  Special  school  events  prominently  featured  the  U.  S.  flag  (e.g.,  AA  22  April  1917). 

School-wide  patriotic  ceremomes  maintained  pupils’  attention  about  the  war.  Pageants  and  a variety  of 
assemblies  featured  the  Red  Cross  and  its  activities,  for  example.  In  one  elementary  school  ceremony,  children 
mardied  in  and  out  of  dieir  sdiool  building  to  the  tune  of  the  Liberty  Loan  March.  The  Austin  community  recognized 
that  the  schools’  “patriotic  exercises”  promoted  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  nation.  Austin  pupils’  wartime 
patriotism,  even  if  it  were  serious,  was  not  always  unsmiling.  On  April  1,  1918,  high  school  students  came  to  school 
dressed  in  overalls,  work  shirts,  and  aprons.  Their  attire  was  an  April  Fool’s  response  to  their  teachers’  advocacy 
of  the  “smple  ways”  and  “HooverizatiOTi,”  a theme  emphasized  in  preparation  for  the  mid-term  graduation  ceremony 
(e  g , AS  1 April  1918,  >L4  13  October  1918). 

Although  ignored  or  commonly  trivialized  in  many  histories,  pupil  support  of  the  war  took  a number  of 
practical  turns.  These  practical  patriotic  activities  engaged  school  children  in  active  work  relating  to  the  war  as  well 
astheyaicouragedthe  larger  community  to  focus  on  the  nation’s  war  aims.  High  among  Austin  schools’  priorities, 
like  those  in  cities  across  the  Ihiited  States,  were  food  cOTiservatiai  and  production,  thrift  and  purchase  of  war  savings 
stamps,  and  Red  Cross  activities  (e  g.,  AS  10  December  1917,  3 January  1918,  AA  1 May  1918,  1 June  1918,  13 
October  1918). 

War  gardening  became  an  integral  part  of  the  day-to-day  time  tables  in  all  of  Austin’s  schools.  Individual 
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teachers  and  principals  led  this  work.  L.  C.  Anderson,  principal  of  Austin’s  Negro  high  school,  for  example, 
personally  supervised  gardening  efforts  of  students  at  that  school.  At  least  two  of  Austin’s  school  gardens  were 
cultivated  by  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  during  regular  school  hours.  At  Palm  School,  the  largest 
elemaitary  sdiool  in  the  city,  pi^ils  cultivated  a five-acre  war  garden.  Produce  raised  in  Pease  School’s  war  garden 
provided  some  of  the  food  served  in  its  lunch  room.  Administrators  and  public  officials  encouraged  teachers  to  use 
war  gardoiing,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  as  opportunities  to  teach  about  the  war  and  pupils’  contributions  to  the  war 
effort.  Moreover,  all  the  Austin  schools  enrolled  in  the  U.  S.  School  Garden  Army,  a movement  sponsored  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Educaticxi  (e.g.,  AS  17  May  1918,  AA  5 May  1918,  13  October  1918).  Their  participation  in  this 
intrusive  federal  program  (Davis  1995),  however,  neither  defined  nor  overwhelmed  Austin  schools’  wartime  gardening 
programs. 

These  gardaiing  efforts  received  high  praise  locally.  For  example,  city  newspapers  published  honor  roles  of 
pupils  for  their  home  gardoung  efforts.  Children  who  “performed  especially  well’’  received  special  military  titles  and 
a star  for  each  month  that  they  maintained  a garden.  Additionally,  city  elementary  schools  were  awarded  a “war 
gardoi  decoration,  designed  to  resemble  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Several  community  organizations  and 
businesses  donated  seeds,  sl^s,  and  small  plants  to  pupils  as  well  as  prizes  for  the  best  gardens  and  the  best  vegetables 
and  flowers  produced  in  those  gardens  (e  g.,  AS  25  May  1917,  AA  14  March  1918,  3 April  1918,  7 April  1918  5 
May  1918). 

Typical  of  the  times  in  Austin  and  in  many  states,  the  gardening  contests,  exhibits,  prizes,  and  publicity 
largely  excluded  Negro  pupils  and  their  schools.  For  example,  Austin’s  first  contest  was  advertised  as  one  “for  the 
children  of  the  white  public  schools’  (AA  10  April  1917).  Even  the  city’s  business  community  largely  ignored  the 
gardening  efforts  of  Negro  school  children.  However,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  distributed  450  packets  of  seeds 
to  N^o  children  just  before  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war  (AS  21  March  1917).  Also,  an  individual  citizen  offered  the 
use  of  some  vacant  land  on  which  Negro  children  were  assigned  garden  plots  (/4S  19  April  1917).  The  city 
newspapers  published  many  fewer  accounts  of  the  gardening  efforts  of  Negro  children  than  they  did  about  those  of 
white  pupils.  Only  two  articles  specifically  praised  the  gardaiing  acconplishments  of  Austin ’s  Negro  school  children, 
but  they  did  not  maTtiai  any  prizes  awarded  them  for  their  work  (AS  26  May  1917,17  May  1918).  Nonetheless,  the 
Negro  pupils  also  “did  their  bit”. 

Not  oily  did  Austin  pupils  grow  food,  they  aicouraged  amservaticm.  In  February,  1 91 8,  for  example,  school 
children  observed  meatless  and  wheatless  days  in  their  school  cafeterias  (AA  12  February  1918).  Primary  grade 
pupils  created  food  posters  that  depicted  themes  of  conservation,  gardening,  and  the  dire  agricultural  situation  in 
Europe  (AA  1 June  1918).  In  addition.  Home  Economics  departments  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  developed 
canning  centers  to  which  pupils  brought  excess  vegetables  to  be  canned  rather  than  wasted  (/4S  31  May  1918). 
Teachers  and  parent  volunteers  also  gave  canning  and  cooking  demonstrations  at  schcxil  garden  exhibits,  at  Mothers’ 
Club  meetings,  and  vanous  other  gatherings.  Canning  was  a separate  course  offering  in  Austin  High  School’s  1918 
summer  session  (AA  20  June  1918)  and,  at  Negro  schcxils,  pupils  and  adults  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
(AS  17  May  1918).  Unlike  schcxsls  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  Austin  schcxsls  did  ncjt  encourage  high  schcxsl  boys 
to  leave  school  to  work  cm  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  leadership  of  State  Superintendent  Dougty,  several 
older  Austin  boys,  including  Dougty’s  son,  worked  on  forms  in  Oklahoma  during  the  summer  of  1917  (/45'  7 June 
1917,  A4  9 June  1918). 

Wartime  thrift,  particularly  that  which  emphasized  the  purchase  of  war  savings  stamps,  developed  only  slowly 
in  Austin.  Like  many  other  wartime  school  activities,  pupils’  interest  and  involvement  in  stamp  and  bond  sales  grew 
steadily  as  the  war  continued.  In  Austin,  this  participation  did  not  gain  prominent  momentum  until  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  drive  in  the  Spring,  1918.  At  that  time,  all  Austin  schools  organized  thrift  stamp  sale  contests  and  the 
ccMnmunity  respcmded  by  offering  incentives  ranging  from  banana  splits  and  cash  prizes  to  a trip  to  San  Antonio  for 
wirmers.  Pupils  who  sold  ten  subscriptions  to  war  bonds  earned  bronze  Liberty  Loan  medals.  During  this  and 
subsequent  war  savings  canpaigns,  Austin  school  children  participated  in  great  numbers  (e  g.,  AA  16  January  1918, 

8 May  1918,  6 June  1918,/4S 27  i^ril  1918).  They  also  bought  many  thrift  stamps.  In  Oc:tober,  1918,  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  white  children  in  Austin  forwent  attendance  at  the  circus  in  favor  of  spending  the  money  on  thrift 
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stamps.  This  decision  apparently  was  not  entirely  that  of  the  children.  One  school  official  earlier  was  reported  to 
state,  “TTiere  have  been  special  methods  devised  to  induce  the  pupils  to  buy”  and  [njearly  every  student  in.  the 
[Woolridge]  school  is  a stamp  holder”  (^5  4 October  1918,  Minutes  17  September  1918,  372,  AA  3 March  1918). 

Austin  newspapers  routinely  reported  the  sales  figures  of  stamps  and  bonds  within  individual  schools  and,  also, 
recognized  the  special  efforts  of  individual  pupils. 

Austin’s  sdiool  teadiers,  despite  their  low  salaries,  were  not  immune  to  less  than  subtle  coercion  to  buy  war 
balds.  The  sdiool  superintendent’s  wife  led  the  appointment  of  two  teachers  at  each  of  the  fourteen  Austin  schools 
to  solicit  subscriptiois  from  the  fecuhy  members.  To  reduce  or,  at  least,  to  eliminate  objections  to  these  purchases, 
the  Austin  schools  announced  that  teachers  would  be  paid  as  much  as  half  of  their  salaries  in  advance  in  order  that 
they  could  buy  war  bonds(A/4  4 October  1918,  6 October  1918).  Each  school  had  its  own  war  savings  society  and 
each  was  assigned  sales  quotas  by  the  city  war  savings  committee  (AS  17  May  1918). 

Pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  special  organizations  made  a number  of  practical  patriotic  contributions  to 
the  war  effort.  Notable  among  this  group  were  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  and  school  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Boy  Scouts  came  to  school  in  their  military-style  uniforms  and  became  youthful  leaders  in  community 
service  related  to  the  war  effort.  In  parades  and  ceremonies.  Boy  Scouts  carried  the  U.  S.  flag  in  parades  and 
ceremonies.  They  actively  sought  subscriptions  of  Liberty  Loan  stamps  and  bonds.  Scouts  also  maintained  their 
own  war  gardens.  In  addition,  they  were  the  principal  collectors  of  peach  pits  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  masks  for  soldiers.  Scouts  also  distributed  literature  and  hung  posters  about  Red  Cross  fund  drives  (eg.,  AS 
27  April  1918,  20  November  1918,  AA  24  November  1918). 

Jumor  Red  Cross  chapters  in  each  Austin  school  enrolled  boys  as  well  as  girls.  However,  in  Austin,  imlike 
r^orts  from  many  other  cities,  girls  were  much  more  involved  in  Red  Cross  activities  than  were  boys.  In  their  Red 
Cross  activities,  sdiool  diildroi  made  bandages  and  sewed  clothing,  planned  and  conducted  fundraising  entertainment 
programs,  and  collected  junk  for  resale  with  proceeds  contributed  to  the  national  Red  Cross.  Such  workers  received 
pins  that  recognized  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  the  war  efibrt.  In  these  programs,  Negro  pupils  were  accorded 
the  same  recognition  as  that  given  to  wdiite  school  children  (e  g.,  AS  3 January  1918,  29  January  1918,  AA  27 
January  1918,  22  March  1918,  130ctober  1918. 

The  war  impacted  Austin’s  schools  in  more  fundamental  ways  than  the  symbolic  and  the  practical  patriotic 
activities  undertaken  by  school  children  and  teachers.  It  also  affected  the  school  curriculum.  Of  the  war  induced 
curriculum  changes,  the  elimination  of  German  from  the  American  school  program  was  near  universal  (Moore  1937). 
This  profound  diange  spread  unevenly  across  the  nation.  Into  the  war’s  first  school  year,  no  public  opposition  to  the 
continuance  of  German  in  Austin’s  school  curriculum  was  voiced.  Indeed,  local  schools  offered  the  subject 
throughout  that  year  (AS  9 August  1917).  Thus,  its  precipitous  loss  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  unexpected. 

A.  N.  McCallum,  Austin’s  superintendent  of  schools,  supported  the  continued  offering  of  German  even  as 
he  recognized  that  schools  across  the  nation  dropped  it  from  their  programs  of  studies.  He  and  other  Texans  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  power  of  the  Natiaial  Security  League  and  the  National  Council  of  Defense  and  their  state  and  local 
chapters.  By  the  summer  of  1918,  their  advocacy  of  the  elimination  of  German  instruction  in  schools  began  to  yield 
dramatic  results.  In  its  1918  session,  however,  the  Texas  legislature  overwhelmingly  rejected  a proposal  to  eliminate 
the  teaching  of  German  (AS  8 March  1918).  Nevertheless,  the  issue  was  only  posfooned,  not  resolved. 

Individuals  and  local  groups  took  indqpaident  acticm.  In  June,  191 8,  in  the  county  surrounding  Austin,  Travis 
County  officials  closed  two  small  rural  schcxils  taught  mainly  in  German  by  German  ministers  (/45  12  June  1918). 
The  pressure  continued  to  mount.  By  September,  the  Travis  County  Council  of  Defense  orchestrated  an  all-out 
canpaign  against  the  German  language,  not  only  in  schools  but  in  every  aspect  of  public  life.  This  group  advocated 
the  abolishment  of  all  foreign  language  newspapers  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  all  foreign  language  (not  only 
Gentian)  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools.  Cloaking  his  actions  in  patriotic  rhetoric,  its  chairman  insisted  that 
everyone  speak  English  and  devote  themselves  to  learning  Anglo-Saxon  ways  and  customs.  Additionally,  he  used  the 
word  ‘'traitor”  to  refer  to  anyone  opposed  to  his  group ’s  proposals  (AA  8 September  1918).  The  Austin  school  board 
quickly  capitulated  to  the  local  pressure  and  unanimously  agreed  to  bar  German  from  the  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  curriculum  (Minutes  17  September  1918,  AS  18  September  1918).  Two  days  after  its  decision  was  made,  and 
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mudi  to  its  dismay,  teachers  discovered  two  German  soigs  in  the  fifth  grade  music  book.  Superintendent  McCallum, 
accordingly,  ordered  that  these  songs  be  eliminated  from  the  book,  but  failed  to  specify  how  this  purge  would  be 
accomplished  (AS  20  September  1918).  The  loss  of  German  from  the  wartime  curriculum  clearly  presaged  the 
dramatic  post-war  decline  in  enrollments  in  all  foreign  languages  in  the  nation’s  schools  (Davis  1994). 

Americanization  programs  were  another  wartime  advocacy.  Ironically,  the  Austin  schools  provided  free 
Ni^  School,  primarily  for  immigrant  adults  (or  other  non-English  speakers)  until  1916,  only  shortly  before  World 
War  I (Centennial  Committee  1954,  91).  The  Austin  school  board  decided  to  close  this  night  school  because  of  the 
inpoiding  expenses  related  to  the  recently  enacted  compulsory  attendance  law.  Because  of  the  continuing  financial 
strain  on  its  budget,  the  school  board  did  not  reopen  its  Night  School  until  July,  1918.  To  help  oflfret  costs  of 
operations,  the  board  set  a $2.50  tuition  fee  and  the  school  emphasized  instruction  in  English  and  civics.  It  also 
offered  classes  in  bookkeqjing,  staiography,  and  mimeograph  and  multigraph  operation  (Minutes  10  June  1918,  368, 
AA  14  July  1918,  AS  6 October  1918). 

Another  major  curriculum  change  in  Austin’s  schools  was  the  wartime  offering  of  military  training  to  high 
school  boys.  This  develqjment  ran  counter  to  the  nationwide  experience,  although  many  schools  embraced  wartime 
military  training  (Ling  1918).  At  first,  enrollment  in  Austin’s  High  School  Cadet  Corps  was  restricted  to  boys  who 
were  18  years  of  age  or  older  (AS  13  March  1917).  The  Corps  quickly  became  popular.  Within  months,  the  school 
board  required  that  all  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  boys  must  enroll  for  military  training.  It  also  permitted  large  ninth 
grade  boys  to  enroll  (AA  28  September  1918).  In  the  1918-19  school  year,  most  boys  in  Austin  High  School  were 
members  of  the  High  School  Cadet  Corps  (AS  6 October  1918).  Military  drills  were  conducted  after  school  hours, 
mitially,  but,  by  1918,  this  military  training  was  inserted  into  the  regular  schedule  of  the  high  school  (AS  5 February 
1918). 

On  the  day  that  war  was  declared,  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps  organized  and  led  a rally  at  the  high  school 
in  support  of  President  Wilson  and  of  the  decision  to  enter  the  war  “to  obtain  an  enduring  peace”  (AS  6 April  1918). 
Throu^out  the  war,  members  of  the  Corps  were  prominent  high  sdiool  leaders  of  patriotic  events  and  causes.  Cadets, 
for  example,  organized  the  Junior  Home  Guard  gardening  movement  in  Austin  schools  (AS  18  ./^ril  1917)  and 
develqjed  a minstrel  show  to  raise  money  for  war-related  causes  (AA,  May  4,  1917). 

Austin  sdiools  laundied  agriculture  as  a vocational  offering  during  the  war.  However,  its  development  was 
a functicxi  of  the  availability  of  federal  funds  made  available  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  rather  than  a wartime 
advocacy.  An  agriculture  teacher  was  enyiloyed  in  the  summer,  1 9 1 7,  to  offer  courses  at  Austin  High  School  and 
was  charged  also  with  the  supervisory  oversight  of  all  school  wartime  gardening  activities.  This  teacher  began  to 
offer  courses  in  agriculture  in  February,  1918  (J^inutes  14  January  1918,  355).  Importantly,  agriculture  courses  were 
not  the  first  vocatiaial  courses  offered  in  the  Austin  sdiools.  A manual  training  program  had  operated  at  Austin  High 
School  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  courses  (Davis  1995). 

Curriculum  modifications  occasioned  by  the  war  appear  less  in  Austin  schools  than  that  known  in  some  other 
cities  sdiools.  In  no  small  measure,  this  observation  likely  reflects  the  evidence  that  has  survived.  For  example,  the 
school  board  minutes  and  local  newspapers  do  not  reveal  any  school  use  of  special  history  and  civics  materials  such 
as  the  National  School  Service  designed  and  distributed  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Elsevdiere,  these 
materials  featured  prominently  in  wartime  instruction  (Davis  1996).  Nevertheless,  wartime  loss  of  German  was  a 
significant  curriculum  casualty.  Also  important  were  the  addition  of  military  training  as  a school  offering  and  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  as  a new  high  school  subject. 

Without  doubt.  World  War  I affected  the  Austin,  Texas,  public  schools.  However,  its  impact  was  muted. 
Austin  was  a small  city  at  the  time  and  distant  from  both  Europe  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Thus,  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  although  of  keai  interest,  remained  for  most  Austinites  a sentiment  of  national  loyalty  in  search  of  expressions. 
In  Austin  schools,  continuance  of  normal  schooling  even  in  abnormal  months  dominated  the  scene.  Secondarily, 
symboUc  and  practical  patriotic  ejqjressions  found  voice  and  platform.  Austin  pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators 
locked  arms  in  efforts  to  support  national  war  aims  and  programs.  All  the  v^diile,  they  continued  to  engage  in  the 
fundamental  activities  of  schooling. 
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Informal  Learning  in  a U.S.  Wartime  Internment  Camp,  1942-1946 

. .r~— . "^jnSyT^iTun-nanrrnrtiii  imiim^ — iSrlMiTihiK  inni^ilnr  nr- ‘ ' ■ ■■  i — i I'l  ‘ ' ^l^^^^lT^~‘^-i^~  — “‘  — 

Karen  L.  Riley 
Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 

When  Henry  Adams  permed  his  memoirs,  \^^lich  were  privately  printed  in  1 907,  he  intended  that  they 
would  serve  as  a handbook  for  young  men.  However,  his  recollections  of  his  travels  throughout 
Europe  and  his  own  "higher  learning"  ultimately  reached  a far  wider  audience.  According  to  his 
remembrances,  much  of  his  "real"  education  had  taken  place  outside  of  official  classroom  doors. 
Official  or  state-organized  education,  such  as  the  education  system  in  Germany,  insisted  Adams,  did  little  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  intelligent  men.  Rather,  it  was  rigid  and  ideologically  driven  (Samuels  1973). 

Adams  likely  suspected  that  occasions  for  unintended  learning  were  the  incidents  recalled  with  greater 
clarity  later  on  in  life— perhaps  more  useful  also— than  many  formal  classroom  experiences.  One  profound  example 
of  such  encounters  consists  of  multiple  learning  opportunities  experienced  by  former  internees,  both  children  and 
adults,  in  the  United  States  Justice  Department’s  family  internment  camp  at  Crystal  City,  Texas  (Riley  1996), 
Opportunities  for  "higher  learning,"  experienced  by  former  internees,  were  often  informal  occurrences,  or,  if 
regulated,  took  place  outside  of  formal  classroom  instruction. 

As  a result  of  the  United  States’  enemy  alien  intermnent  program,  developed  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  over  4,000  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  enemy  aliens  and  their  children  were 
interned  at  Crystal  City,  Texas,  during  World  War  II.  Throughout  internment,  nearly  all  internee  needs  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  Justice  Department  through  its  custodial  agency,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(Official  Historical  Narrative  1945,  Lunz  1995). 

The  men,  women,  and  children  interned  at  the  United  States  internment  caitq)  at  Crystal  City  during 
World  War  II  were  confined  to  the  barbed  wire  enclosure  of  the  conqiound  (Official  Historical  Narrative  1945). 
There,  within  the  view  of  guard  towers,  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  internees  were  engaged  in  a variety  of 
learning  opportunities,  although  not  necessarily  associated  with  formal  schooling.  Some  participated  in  purely 
accidental  or  unforseen  learning  occasions,  others  in  extracurricular  activities,  and  still  others  as  a result  of 
extended  learning  or  extension  programs. 

Events  \^iiich  offered  learning  opportunities  through  extracurricular,  and  internee  led  activities  included 
joint  rallies  and  commemorations  held  by  the  German  Youth  Corps  and  Japanese  Scouts,  both  of  \siiich  were 
active  organizations  within  the  internment  camp  (Schmitz  1995,  Tomita  1995).  ITiese  ideologically  charged 
rallies  consisted  of  marching  and  drilling  with  ample  opportunity  to  display  the  militaristic  spirit  of  both  Germany 
and  Japan,  wiiile  commemorations  reinforced  concepts  such  as  bravery  and  honor  with  solemn  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance.  Aside  from  these  extracurricular  activities  and  accidental  or  chance  opportunities  for 
learning,  some  students  extended  their  classroom  learning  by  dramatizing  vn^iat  they  studied  in  school  later  at 
home.  One  such  experiment  involved  a middle-grade  student,  Toni  Tomita,  wiio  was  motivated  to  replicate  a 
frontier  experience  studied  at  school  wiien  she  held  a quilting  bee  in  her  internment-camp  cottage  with  classmates 
(Takeuchi  1995),  For  Miye  Takeuchi,  v^iiose  hours  of  evening  study  with  Dr.  Mori,  a respected  Japanese  scholar, 
eventually  led  to  a natiraial  literary  award  from  Japan,  informal  classes  and  study  allowed  her  to  become  a writer 
and  poet  (Takeuchi  1995,  Tomita  1995,  Eto  1995). 

These  accounts  of  informal  learning  experiences  incorporate  oral  history  testimonies,  archival  documents, 
the  private  papers  of  one  former  teacher,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  internment  camp’s  Supervisor  of  Education.  The 
interpretation  of  this  evidence  attempts  to  render  an  objective  account  of  educational  experiences  that  normally 
fall  outside  of  the  structure  of  formal  schooling,  which  often  relies  on  authorized  reports  for  the  substantiation  of 
official  school  programs.  The  two  reported  occasions  of  informal  learning  v^^iich  follow,  based  on  oral  and 
written  recollections,  are  representative  of  others  that  likely  occurred  at  the  Crystal  City  Family  internment  camp. 

One  day,  as  eleven-year-old  Art  Jacobs  walked  through  camp,  he  saw  a huge  kite  flying  in  the  distance. 

He  immediately  went  over  to  get  a closer  look  at  this  unusual  kite.  Art  had  made  kites  in  the  past,  but  only  in  the 
shape  of  triangles.  He  asked  its  owner,  who  looked  to  him  to  be  about  sixteen  years  old,  “What  is  it?”  The  young 
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man  replied,  "It’s  a kite."  "That  ain’t  the  way  to  make  a kite!"  Art  answered  emphatically.  "That’s  the  way  we 
make  ‘em  in  Japan,"  the  young  Japanese  fellow  said.  Eagerly,  Art  said,  "Teach  me  how  to  make  that." 

Like  most  second  generation  German  and  Japanese  children  interned  at  Crystal  City,  these  two  conversed 
with  each  other  in  English,  their  mother  tongue.  So,  Art  learned  how  to  make  the  new  rectangular  box  kite,  which 
he  said  went  higher  than  any  other  kite  that  he  ever  built."  Kite  making  was  Art’s  introduction  to  Japanese 
culture.  From  there,  his  new  friend  tau^t  him  how  to  make  clog  shoes,  such  as  Japanese  men  wear  to  the  bath 
house,  and  he  even  tried  sushi  (Jacobs  1995). 

A sumlar  account  by  a young  Japanese  girl,  Kay  Haga,  suggests  that  the  rate  and  degree  of  cultural 
interaction  and  informal  learning  occasions  experienced  by  both  children  and  adults  during  internment  may  well 
be  higher  than  will  ever  be  documented.  Kay,  for  example,  clearly  recalled  the  times  that  she  and  her  father 
walked  over  to  the  German  section  of  the  camp  to  attend  informal  German  language  classes  held  at  the  German 
School.  Kay  s command  of  German  proved  useful  A\iien  she  performed  with  the  German  orchestra  and  needed  to 
take  directions  in  German.  As  a pianist,  she  also  accompanied  German  solists  in  camp  concerts  and  played  in  a 
trio  at  the  German  section’s  recreation  hall.  Cafe  Vaterland,  where  she  remembered  being  paid  for  performances 
in  cokes  (Haga  1993). 

The  internment  camp  was  divided  into  two  sections,  German  and  Japanese.  In  the  Japanese  section  of  the 
internment  camp,  most  of  the  camp’s  continental  Japanese  American  children  walked  the  three  to  four  blocks  each 
day  to  either  Federal  Elementary  School  or  Federal  High  School  (Official  Historical  Narrative  1945).  Latin 
American  Japanese  children  also  walked  three  or  four  blocks  each  day,  along  with  Hawaiian-American  Japanese 
children  and  a few  continental  Japanese  American  students,  in  order  to  reach  their  school,  the  Japanese  School, 
w4iich  stood  next  door  to  Federal  High  School.  On  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  German  American  children  and 
Latin  American  German  children  prepared  for  classes  at  the  German  School  each  day.  Unlike  continental 
Japanese  American  children,  German  Americans  overwdielmingly  attended  the  German  School  (Swiss  Legation 
Report  1943,  Schmitz  1995,  Jacobs  1995,  Official  Historical  Narrative  1945). 

After  school,  activities  such  as  scouting  formed  part  of  the  aggregate  informal  learning  experience  at  the 
internment  canqi  at  Crystal  City.  As  an  extracurricular  activity,  scouting  not  only  fostered  discipline,  it  also 
provided  opportunities  for  children  to  learn  the  ideals  valued  by  traditional  German  and  Japanese  parents.  In  the 
German  section  of  the  canq),  for  example,  the  scouting  program  was  known  as  the  German  Youth  Corps,  modeled 
after  the  Youth  Corps  in  Germany;  the  Japanese  scouting  program  was  modeled  after  scouting  programs  in  Japan 
(Schmitz  1995,  Tomita  1995,  Eto  1995,  Sakarai  1995,  Higashide  1993).  In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  values, 
these  programs  fostered  allegiance  to  German  and  Japanese  educational  aims,  such  as  the  development  of  good 
citizens,  through  aduh/child  participation.  To  those  ends,  participation  in  the  Youth  Corps  and  Japanese  scouts 
added  to  the  indoctrination  process  through  rallies  and  pageants,  all  of  which  glorified  Hitler  and  Hirohito  and 
elevated  Germany  and  Japan  over  the  United  States  and  her  Allies. 

One  event.  Hitler’s  birthday,  serves  to  illustrate  how  adult  led  organizations  such  as  the  German  Youth 
Corp  facilitated  the  process  of  teaching  German  citizenship.  During  the  week  of  April  20,  1944,  German 
internees  planned  a huge  celebration  honoring  their  national  leader.  All  patriotic  organizations  likely  participated 
in  the  camp-wide  festivities.  John  Schmitz,  like  other  boys  his  age,  prepared  for  this  important  event  by  dressing 
up  in  his  \n4iite  shirt  and  dark  pants  on  the  evening  of  the  commemorations.  John  belonged  to  the  German  Youth 
Corps,  as  did  many  of  his  friends.  On  the  evening  of  the  celebration,  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  carry  a 
small  tin  can  filled  with  kerosene  for  the  torches  carried  by  marchers,  John  could  hardly  wait  to  participate  in  the 
big  parade,  and  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  dozens  of  lighted  torches  (Schmitz  1995).  On  occasions  like  the 
birthday  celebrations  of  Hitler  or  Hirohito,  which  fell  within  nine  days  of  each  other,  both  German  Youth  Corps 
members  and  Japanese  Scouts  marched  together. 

John  was  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  carry  something  as  important  as  kerosene  throughout  the  camp; 
besides,  torchlight  parades  were  the  hallmarks  of  great  Nazi  political  productions,  and  the  German  section,  after 
all,  functioned  as  a small  part  of  Germany.  John  recalled  that  his  participation  in  the  Youth  Corps  made  him  feel 
unportant,  as  if  he  were  part  of  something  large  and  meaningful.  At  times  like  these,  he  was  proud  to  be  a 
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German.  To  young  boys  like  John,  the  German  Youth  Corps  reflected  the  pride  and  vigor  of  Germany,  not  to 
mention  demonstrating  its  national  values  of  power  and  might. 

In  looking  at  the  forces  within  the  camp  that  shaped  the  German  Youth  Corps,  one  event  stood  out:  the 
Memorial  celebration  of  1944.  A week  before  the  celebration,  the  German  section  sponsored  a registration  for 
"boys  from  7 to  10  years,"  for  its  Youth  Corps  {The  Camp  1944,  a).  In  less  than  two  weeks,  its  new  members 
paid  tribute  to  Germany’s  fallen  heros,  \^4lile  proud  German  parents  stood  in  the  recreation  hall  watching  as  their 
children  marched  in  to  the  rhythm  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  {The  Camp  1 944,  b).  Not  knowing  what  they 
were  about  to  hear,  or  understanding,  these  new  Youth  Corps  members,  citizen  children  from  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  dutifully  played  the  role  of  good  German  citizens. 

Japanese  students,  like  their  German  counterparts,  were  "expected  to  participate  in  military  drills  under 
the  guise  of  belonging  to  either  the  Boy  Scouts  or  Girls  Scouts"  (Uno  1993).  Consequently,  Japanese  students 
regardless  of  ^^frlch  internment  camp  school  they  attended,  enrolled  in  the  Japanese  scouting  program.  Mr. 
Kashihara  organized  the  Japanese  Scouts  during  the  summer  of  1943,  although  Mr.  Tate,  the  camp’s  Supervisor 
of  Education,  was  listed  as  its  nominal  head.  The  first  registration  drive  eru'olled  1 00  eager  scouts,  divided  by  age 
and  height  into  five  troops. 

The  Japanese  Scouts  met  three  times  a week  in  the  Japanese  School  yard.  Its  programs  were  not  unlike 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  ^^hose  members  learned  helpful  skills,  such  as  hfesaving,  outdoor 
safety,  sewing,  health  care,  handcrafts,  and  the  art  of  tying  rope  knots.  Japanese  scouts  also  spent  part  of  their 
time  marching  and  drilling  (Yamaguchi  1995,  Kanegawa  1995).  Several  former  Japanese  Girl  Scouts  recalled  a 
few  educational  experiences.  Ruby  Fukunaga  remembered  that  in  her  troop,  "We  had  lots  of  crafts."  She  also 
"studied  science  and  learned  about  plants,  bugs."  Leaders  concentrated  on  art  and  calligraphy  in  addition  to 
science  studies  (Sakarai  1995).  The  Japanese  scouting  program  helped  to  shape  traditional  Japanese  gender  roles 
by  chatmeling  girls  interests  into  areas  such  as  homemaking  or  crafts,  \^hile  boys  learned  such  things  as  rope 
tying  and  canning.  Japanese  scout  leaders  also  accon^lished  political  objectives,  such  as  fostering  militarism, 
obedience,  and  loyalty  to  nation  and  Emperor. 

Kazuko  Shunahara,  like  dozens  of  young  Nisei  girls,  joined  the  internment  camp's  Japanese  Girl  Scouts 
during  one  of  its  enrollment  campaigns.  "It  was  the  first  time  I belonged  to  Girl  Scouts  and  it  was  marching  and 
drilling,  she  remembered.  Several  times  a week  after  school.  Nisei  children  scurried  throughout  the  Japanese 
residential  section  of  the  internment  canqi  in  preparation  for  their  scout  classes.  Part  of  their  meetings  were 
devoted  to  absorbing  the  Japanese  value  of  strict  discipline.  Scoutmasters  achieved  this  conditioning  by  requiring 
scouts  to  march  and  drill,  and  to  stand  at  attention  ivith  eyes  straight  forward.  Scouts  \^dlo  changed  position  or 
stooped  to  tie  an  unlaced  shoe,  for  exan^le,  often  suffered  corporal  punishment.  Kay  Uno  well  remembers  the 
day  that  her  scout  master  struck  her  for  not  understanding  one  of  his  commands. 

Not  all  scout  leaders  used  such  severe  techmques  to  instill  discipline  and  pride;  some  employed  methods 
such  as  rote  memorization.  In  Kazuko’s  troop,  scouts  recited  the  following  phrase:  "I  am  a Japanese,  I may  be 
small  [meaning  young]  but  I am  still  a Japanese  citizen."  Although  she  repeated  this  motto  each  time,  she  feft 
confused  by  its  meaning  because  she  was  aware  of  her  American  citizenship  (Kanegawa  1995).  Her  confusion 
was  exactly  ^^dlat  the  pro-Japanese  Issei  faction  hoped  to  eliminate  through  aggressive  enrollment  drives  for 
scouting  and  afternoon  language  classes  at  the  Japanese  school. 

Aduk  education  programs,  in  the  Japanese  section,  for  post-high  school  students  and  older  aduks,  also 
offered  opportunkies  for  casual  or  informal  learning,  wfrich  attracted  scores  of  internees  and  their  wives.  The 
aduk  education  curriculum  included  interests  of  every  description,  such  as  flower  arranging,  judo,  fencing,  tea 
ceremony,  Ikerature,  and  world  events  (Spanish  Legation  Report  1943,  Official  Historical  Narrative  1945,  170). 
Japanese  teachers  offered  courses  in  Japanese  language,  pattern  making,  crafts,  calligraphy,  dressmaking,  sewing, 
and  cooking  (Ibid).  Many  Japanese  women  took  advantage  of  cooking  classes  and  learned  to  make  such  exotic 
dishes  as  kuri  manju.  Reverend  Yamashka,  a homeroom  teacher  and  language  teacher  at  the  Japanese  school, 
even  taught  Zen  classes  in  the  evening  (Yamashka  1995).  These  classes  were  held  on  school  grounds  after  the 
regular  school  day. 
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In  "Aduh  English  Class,"  internees  studied  English  through  letter  writing,  speaking,  reading,  and 
translating  English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese  to  English.  For  instructional  materials,  teachers  used  word  lists, 
basic  English  readers,  dictionaries.  Learning  the  English  Language,  readers,  and  mimeographed  lessons.  One 
aduh  learner,  Miye  Takeuchi,  was  representative  of  other  aduh  learners  in  the  camp  wiiose  abundant  free  time 
enabled  them  to  learn  new  skills  or  to  seek  creative  outlets. 

Takeuchi  enrolled  in  pattern  making,  something  her  children  said  that  she  always  wanted  to  learn.  The 
Japanese  section  contained  talented  dress  makers  and  tailors  from  Peru  vdio  offered  classes  in  pattern  making, 
dress  making,  and  sewing.  Through  these  aduh  education  programs,  she  learned  how  to  make  dress  patterns  from 
a Peruvian  tailor.  She  also  studied  Irterature  and  poetry  with  Dr.  Mori  (Takeuchi  1995).  Under  his  tutelage,  her 
gift  of  writing  poetry  blossomed  into  the  mature  style  that  won  first  prize  in  Japan’s  New  Year’s  Imperial  Poetry 
contest  over  a decade  later  wiien  she  expressed  her  joy  at  becoming  an  American  crtizen  yet  sorrow  at 
relinquishing  her  birthright.  Decades  later,  her  son,  Tak,  referred  to  the  internment  camp  at  Crystal  City  as  a 
"learning  Mecca  for  the  uninhiated"  (Yakeuchi  1995). 

Informal  learning  in  the  Unrted  States  internment  camp  at  Crystal  Crty,  Texas,  took  at  least  four  distinct 
forms:  accidental,  school  inspired  home  experiments,  youth  scouting,  and  aduh  education  programs.  Although  not 
official  academic  programs,  the  learning  outcomes  that  extend  from  these  four  informal  categories  were  perhaps 
more  profound— and  in  many  cases,  certainly  better  remembered— than  formal  classroom  lessons.  For  example, 
Toni’s  school-inspired  experiment  with  a quihing  bee  was  recalled  by  her  with  greater  clarity  than  her  in-class 
lessons  or  other  formal  learning  experiences  she  likely  encountered,  thereby  supporting  the  idea  that  learning 
vdiich  is  student  generated  is  often  more  meaningful  than  teacher  directed  learning.  Other  significant  forms  of 
learning  included  both  the  German  and  Japanese  scouting  programs.  Former  students  had  little  difficulty  recalling 
specifics  about  their  scouting  experiences,  even  those  who  were  of  elementary-school  age  during  intermnent 
recalled  events  such  as  marching,  drilling,  tying  knots,  studying  insects,  and  numerous  joint  scouting  rallies,  as 
well  as  the  color  and  style  of  their  scout  uniforms. 

Aduh  education  and  post-high  school  informal  classes,  such  as  the  one  hosted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mori,  also 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for  casual  learning.  Women,  vdiose  homemaking  chores  prior  to  the  war,  engaged 
them  full  time,  found  new  avenues  of  interest  in  the  form  of  casual  learning.  From  cooking  to  pattern  making  and 
literature,  informal  education  enriched  the  lives  of  internee  men  and  women.  However,  for  adherents  of  informal 
learning  as  a meaningful  endeavor,  lessons  taught  and  learned  from  accidental  contacts  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
enduring.  The  examples  of  the  German  boy  vdio  learned  how  to  make  boxed  kites,  clog  shoes,  and  eat  sushi,  and 
the  Japanese  girl  vdiose  German  language  lessons  allowed  her  to  play  with  the  German  orchestra,  remain  clear 
memories  to  these  students,  despite  the  distance  of  fifty  years,  when  formal  classroom  events  are  but  dim 
recollections. 
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Critical  Thought  in  Social  Education  , Pre-World  War  II 

Frances  E.  Monteverde 
Hanover  College 

Juxtaposed  to  the  backdrop  of  noble  sacrifice  and  courageous  patriotism,  a cloak  of  negative  images  shrouds 
the  concept  of  critical  thuiking  in  the  World  War  II  era.  Fussell  claimed  the  United  States  experienced  a 
"gaieral  fligfit  from  complexity,  ircaiy,  skgjticism,  and  criticism"  (1989,  179).  Pells  (1973,  1985)  concurred. 
As  the  nation  hurtled  closer  to  war's  edge  after  1 939,  liberal  writers  and  intellectuals  retreated  from  reasoned 
social  criticism  toward  emotional  slogans,  myths,  and  patriotic  icons.  Fear  of  a fascist  victory  replaced  other 
COTcems.  Americans  did  not  honestly  confront  the  contradictions,  irrationalities,  and  tragedies  generated  by  the  War. 

Roeder  s study  of  censored  visual  images  (1995)  concluded  that  official  policies  and  practices  fostered  a 
sinplistic  understanding  of  the  war  and  its  rpercussicms  cm  society.  The  "master  narrative"  described  "sane"  warfare. 
Rational  contingency  plans  succeeded  with  minimal  damage,. loss,  or  pain.  Cronbach  advised  teachers  that  a pupil 
can  plan  calmly  for  the  future  “\dien  the  pupil  realizes  that  his  [sic]  government  is  protecting  him  from  runaway 
inflaticm,  that  scientific  progress  is  diminishing  the  deaths  from  battle  injuries,  that  his  fears  about  the  terror  of  war 
are  fer  beyond  the  realities  of  living”  (1942,  303).  Censors  hid  the  errors  in  judgment,  blunders,  and  war  disabilities 
from  pubhc  scrutiny.  The  mecha  and  official  sources  characterized  friends  and  foes  as  either  heroic  or  demonic,  ncjt 
ambiguous,  blurred  artities.  Wartime  mentality  could  not  accommodate  complex  logic,  nuances,  or  shadings  (Fussell 
1989).  Stories  that  disrupted  traditional  values  were  quashed.  The  deliberate  suppression  and  distortion  of  news 
hindered  postwar  efforts  to  improve  minorities'  socioeconomic  status  (Roeder  1995).  For  its  lapse  of  critical 
mindedness,  Fussell  declared  the  United  States  paid  dearly  with  an  impoverishment  in  the  arts,  literature,  and  civic 
maturity. 

In  education,  the  critical  research  community  argues  that  school  systems  reproduce  the  values,  knowledge, 
and  ideology  of  the  cultures  where  they  are  located  (Cherryholmes  1991).  In  the  decade  of  political  ejqrerimentation 
prior  to  the  U S.  entry  to  World  War  II,  the  larger  society  engaged  in  intense  social  and  economic  questioning. 
Simultaneously,  critical  thinking  occipied  a caitral  position  in  the  educational  rhetoric  and  curriculum  projects  of  the 
1930s  (Monteverde  1996,  Chapter  4).  Kliebard  commented  briefly  on  curriculum  of  the  war  period: 

Once  the  prospect  of  a world  conflict  loomed  on  the  horizon,  however,  and  criticism  of  American 
social  conditions  was  no  longer  in  vogue,  social  mehorism  as  a force  for  curriculum  change  gave  way 
to  curriculum  thinking  more  in  tune  with  the  times.  Those  times  were  no  longer  right  for  social 
reconstructionism.  With  America's  entry  into  World  War  Two  imminent,  criticism  of  American 
society  slipped  out  of  vogue  in  favor  of  a wave  of  patriotism  occasioned  by  an  external  threat  of 
aggression  (1987,  207-208). 

Did  social  studies  educators  vsho  customarily  focused  on  the  human  condition  cease  to  engage  students  in 
inquiry  and  dialogue?  To  \nhat  extait  did  the  official  journal  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (NCSS) 
substantiate  Khebards  claim?  Thus,  did  Social  Education,  1937  to  1945,  abandon  critical  thinking  as  an  advocated 
instructional  goal  and  as  a tool  for  the  construction  of  its  discourse? 

The  term  critical  thinking  exen^lifies  the  postmodern  idea  that  meanings  of  words  are  not  fixed  and 
immutable.  They  are  floating,  shifting,  equivocal,  dependent  on  the  social  situation  and  context  vsfrere  they  are  used 
(Chenyholmes  1991).  Despite  efforts  to  establish  a common  definition,  a lack  of  consensus  persisted  for  most  of  the 
twentieth  century  (Parker  1991;  Armento  1986;  Carroll  1981;  and  Taba  1942).  An  exhaustive  review  of  recent 
literature  on  critical  thinking  concluded  that  writers  generally  believe  it  involves  the  comprehension  of  issues  from 
various  perspectives  (Cassel  and  Congleton  1993,  vii-viii).  As  such,  the  term  implies  questioning  assumptions  and 
assertions;  the  requirement  of  evidence  and  logic  for  truth  claims;  and  a skeptical  disposition.  That  abbreviated 
criteria  was  used  to  analyze  the  journal's  discourse  and  pertinent  archival  materials.  Did  Social  Education  present 
controversial  issues?  If  so,  were  the  discussions  simplistic  and  one-sided,  or  con^lex  and  multifaceted?  Did  the 
journal  question  social  norms,  beliefs,  and  practices? 

Regarding  some  topics,  the  journal  did  follow  patterns  identified  by  Fussell,  Pells,  Roeder,  and  Kliebard 
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(Monteverde  1996);  however,  the  advocacy  of  critical  thought  continued  as  a rhetorical  focus.  Moreover,  Editor 
Erling  M.  Hunt  apphed  the  principles  of  academic  fair  play  to  the  treatment  of  crucial  professional  challenges  and 
some  social  issues.  This  account  relates  a sequaice  of  editorial  decisions  just  prior  the  official  U.S.  entry  in  the  War. 
Responding  to  conservative  accusations  of  "treason  in  the  textbooks,"  the  journal  published  discourses  from  various 
primary  sources,  some  contrary  to  the  views  of  Hunt  and  the  NCSS  leadership . 

Traced  through  the  first  five  volumes  of  Social  Education  (1937-1941),  the  tale  of  critical  thinking  illustrates 
the  influence  of  curent  events  and  social  forces  on  educational  discourse.  After  President  Roosevelt's  inauguration 
in  1933,  "New  Deal  hberahsm"  became  the  dominant  ideology  in  the  United  States.  The  public  generally  supported 
FDR's  reforms  although  a minority  of  critics  resisted  the  government's  intervention  in  socioeconomic  affairs.  During 
the  same  period,  American  educators  experimented  with  hybrids  of  progressive  and  traditional  teaching  practices 
(Cuban  1984).  A major  impetus  for  progressivism  flowed  from  the  feculty  and  graduates  of  Teachers  College  at 
Columbia  University  where  Erling  Hunt  served  as  a professor  (Cremin  1 964).  New  Deal  dominance  waned  at 
the  aid  ofthe  1930s.  In  1937  a coalition  of  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans  waylaid  FDR's  legislative  agenda 
and  his  strategy  to  name  Supreme  Court  justices  who  agreed  with  his  programs.  The  following  year,  liberal  FDR 
supporters  lost  elections,  and  by  1939,  the  conservatives  firmly  controlled  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  business 
community  regained  prestige  lost  in  the  early  years  ofthe  Great  Depression  (Graham  and  Wander  1985;  Kliebard 
1 986).  The  Lhited  States  was  locked  in  a "dtamc  struggle."  with  "the  interests"  pitted  against  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  Industry,  business,  and  the  media  wanted  minimal  government  intervention  in  economic  life,  v^ile  the  lower 
classes  sou^t  income  security  and  protection  (Newlon  1939).  Publications  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
dqjlored  partisan  political  interference  in  the  schools  and  a growing  incidence  of  censorship  (Beard  1937;  Stoddard 
1938). 

Into  that  sea  of  transition,  the  NCSS  launched  Social  Education  in  January  1937.  Editor  Hunt  vowed  it 
would  be  a readable,  practical  publication  focused  on  "man  [sis],  civilization,  and  society"  (1.2).  The  journal 
embraced  the  spirit  of  intellectual  fieedom  and  inquiry.  From  the  outset,  it  aired  controversial  topics  in  both  education 
and  the  pubhc  arena.  Contributors  reviewed  bool«  and  magazine  articles,  analyzed  current  world  events,  and  reported 
teaching  practices  or  research  in  the  social  sciaices.  Schcx)l  teachers,  college  professors,  and  speciahst  scholars  wove 
an  interesting  tapestry  of  contrasting  opinions,  values,  and  beliefs.  In  short.  Social  Education  provoked  reflection 
and  dialogue,  the  essence  of  critical  thought  (Monteverde  1996,  Chapter  6). 

Nevertheless,  the  journal  slanted  toward  liberal  causes.  Kimmel  (1937)  argued  for  more  teaching  about 
government  redistribution  of  wealth  and  power.  In  the  aftermath  ofthe  President's  feilure  to  "pack"  the  Supreme 
Court,  contributors  denounced  press  hostility  toward  the  New  Deal  (Bradley  1937;  Brant  1938).  Faulkner  (1939) 
suggested  collectivism  to  redress  cychcal  laissez  feire  economics  ofthe  1920s.  Articles  informed  teachers  about 
govemmait  purposes  and  programs,  e g.,  public  welfere,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (NRPB),  and  the  Federal  Securities  Commission  (Koeler 
1940;  Social  implications  ofthe  NLR  Act  1940;  Jensen  1940;  and  Stein  1941).  NRPB  consultant  Charles  Ascher 
said  the  natiai  "was  broaching  some  sort  of  planned  economy,  wdiether  we  want  to  admit  it  or  not."  He  reminded 
readers  that  government  planning  "was  not  a recent  inqjort  from  Moscow"  (1940,  532-533). 

Given  the  journal's  advocacy  of  critical  thinking  and  its  penchant  for  hberal  causes,  NCSS  reaction  to 
COTservative  criticism  came  as  no  surprise.  The  Seventh  NCSS  Yearbook,  Education  Against  Propaganda  (Elhs 
1937),  railed  against  special  interest  groups  that  indoctrinated  for  consumerism  and  ultra  nationalist  ideologies.  The 
Annual  NCSS  Craiferaice  featured  a major  address  by  hberal  historian  Charles  A.  Beard,  "The  High  School  Teacher 
and  Academic  Freedom"  (News  and  Notes  1937).  Advertisements  in  Social  Education  by  the  Institute  for 
Propaganda  Analysis  (IPA)  offered  classroom  materials  to  critique  the  radio  broadcasts  demagogue  Father  Coughlin 
(IPA  1939,  iv).  Almost  half  the  states  required  loyalty  oaths  of  teachers.  Moon  (1939)  wrote  that  to  discuss  the 
U.S.S.R.,  communism,  labor  umons,  govemmert  ownership,  or  socialism  was  "an  occupational  hazard  for  teachers." 
Van  Til  (1939)  of  The  University  High  School  at  Ohio  State  described  his  students'  use  of  IPA  materials  to  study 
COTtroversy  and  to  think  more  critically.  In  November  1939,  the  journal  reprinted  an  anti-censorship  speech  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  John  W.  Studebaker. 
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A closer  scrutiny  of  the  journals  yielded  the  surprising  discovery  of  articles  expressing  conservative  views. 
Erling  Hunt's  academic  background  pointed  to  a commitment  to  critical  thinking,  a philosophical  imperative  to  balance 
viewpoints  on  crucial  issues.  His  editorial  policy  and  decisions  regarding  textbook  criticisms  reflected  that  stance. 
He  demonstrated  courage,  intellectual  integrity,  and  political  shrewdness  as  an  NCSS  leader. 

In  December  1939,  George  Sokolsky  sounded  an  ominous  note  in  Liberty  magazine,  one  that  reverberated 
in  Social  Education  In  his  article,  "Propaganda  in  Our  Schoolbooks,"  the  Hearst  columnist  asked,  "Does  the  parent 
discover  whether  his  child  is  being  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  America,  or  in  the  propaganda  of  Soviet  Russia?" 
(Platt  1940,  227). 

NCSS  contributors  responded  swiftly  to  the  contentious  theme.  Referring  to  articles  in  Forum  and  Reader's 
Digest,  Ellis  countered  charges  that  consumer  education  was  a "communistic  attack  on  the  American  economic 
system."  He  retorted  that  "vested  interests  denounc[ed]  education  in  order  to  keep  citizens  ignorant  so  they  can  be 
exploited ' (1940,  5).  Brownlee  (1940)  reported  tactics  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation  of 
Advertisers,  and  Hearst's  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  to  manipulate  consumers  and  disparage  social  studies 
textbooks.  In  April  1940,  Platt  directly  challenged  Sokolskys  innuendo  that  schools  and  school  books  were  overrun 
with  "subversive  Reds."  Teadiers  defiantly  described  lessons  and  units  on  propaganda  analysis  and  critical  thinking 
(McNutt  1940;  Cherry  1940). 

Notably,  Editor  Hunt  diose  an  article  describing  the  American  Legion's  "Boy's  State"  program  in  New  York 
State.  The  report  began  with  an  unsubstantiated  charge;  "At  present  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that  citizenship 
education  is  not  acceptably  done  in  schools"  (Marble  1940,  262).  As  alternatives,  the  writer  described  simulations 
of  local  and  state  government  enacted  at  annual  Boy's  State  conferences.  Perhaps  Hunt's  selection  was  sin^ily  a 
shrewd  move  to  mollify  superpatriotic  critics.  Or,  perhaps  he  chose  to  follow  the  principles  of  intellectual  fair  play 
that  he  learned  early  in  his  undergraduate  career  at  Dartmouth  College.  In  a later  interview,  j^ril  1977,  he  decried 
the  one-sided  portrayal  of  Germany  as  "rank  propaganda"  in  a government-required  course  during  World  War  I (Hunt 
1977,  tape  1 side  1,  hereafter  cited  as  Hunt  tape,  OHEC).  Whatever  his  motive,  the  article  commended  the  work  of 
an  organization  generally  opposed  to  NCSS  values. 

In  the  wake  of  Hitler's  1940  Blitzkrieg  victories  in  Western  Europe,  the  October  editorial  pages  reaffirmed 
the  irty)ortance  of  critical  thinking  in  classroom  activities.  NCSS  President  Howard  R.  Anderson  and  Editor  Hunt 
(1940)  hinted  of  future  sacrifices  to  meet  the  wartime  crisis,  but  they  argued  for  the  goals  of  open,  rational  inquiry 
and  propaganda  analysis.  Despite  claims  that  such  instruction  produced  cynical  youth,  social  topics  such  as 
unemployment,  labor  relations,  gaieral  welfiire,  class  hatreds,  and  bigotry,  were  standard  fare  in  classroom  dialogue. 
Loyalty  to  the  nation  should  not  be  built  on  blind  patriotism,  they  asserted. 

In  January  1941,  Anderson  took  up  the  gauntlet  Sokolsky  had  thrown  down  a year  before.  The  battle  now 
raged  over  0.  K.  Armstrong's  'Treason  in  the  Textbooks,"  published  in  the  American  Legion  Magazine,  September 
1 940  (cited  in  Anderson  1941).  Armstrcmg  diarged  that  social  studies  education  and  its  textbooks  undermined  loyalty 
to  the  nation,  free  enteiprise,  private  ownership,  American  political  traditions,  and  religious  faith.  To  teach  socio- 
economic problems  and  international  topics  would  establish  "socialistic  control"  in  the  United  States.  Offering  a 
progressive,  fusionist  rationale  for  social  studies  education,  Anderson  refuted  Armstrong  point  for  point.  By 
maligning  the  con^etence  and  patriotism  of  educators,  as  well  as  school  programs,  the  Legion's  attacks  could 
ultimately  destroy  American  pubUc  schools,  Andersai  argued.  He  admcmished  the  NCSS  to  stand  fast  in  its  advocacy 
of  critical  thinking  and  "warm  loyalties"  for  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  textbook  controversy  resurfaced  the  following  month  in  a chscussion  between  the  National  Association 
of  Manufecturers  (NAM)  and  professors  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Hunt's  direct  quotations  from 
primary  sources  and  cteailed  e?q)lanaticsis  revealed  his  scholarly  approach  (Hunt  1941a;  Manufecturers'  Association 
Abstracts  Textbcx)ks  1941,  hereafter  cited  as  NAM  abstracts).  The  following  summarizes  those  reports. 

In  December  1940,  the  NAM  proposed  a review  of  some  800  social  studies  textbooks  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Robey,  a professor  of  ban^g  at  Columbia  University.  The  investigaticm  would  prcxiuce  "abstracts"  of 
direct  citations  to  reveal  the  authors'  beliefs  about  government  and  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  Association 
mtaidedto  disseminate  the  abstracts  to  all  its  8000  members,  as  well  as  school  boards,  teachers'  colleges,  libraries. 
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education  associations,  and  the  Congressional  Library.  The  objective  was  to  improve  education  and  preserve  the 
"democratic  way  of  life"(NAM  abstracts,  134).  Educators  and  laymen  would  have  a "factual  basis  upon  wfiich  to 
judge  wdietherthe  attack  on  the  books  [were]  warranted"  (NAM  abstracts,  138).  Similar  to  the  American  Legion, 
the  Manufacturers  believed  citizenship  education  had  been  neglected,  and  specifically,  the  free  enterprise  system, 
indispensable  to  the  American  way  of  life,  had  been  misrepresented. 

Robey's  ladt  of  specialization  in  education  alarmed  the  Harvard  professors.  They  objected  to  the  destructive 
potaitial  of  the  prqiosed  abstracts,  whidi,  devoid  of  ccmstmctive  criticism,  could  be  misused.  Would  the  tracts  show 
whether  books  explored  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  free  enterprise  system?  Would  the  abstracts  consider 
responsibilities  as  well  as  rigjits  in  a democracy?  Would  the  quotations  reveal  >\1iether  the  books  addressed  the  social 
needs  ofthe  wdiole  society?  The  professors  harbored  doubts  about  Robey's  capacity  for  objectivity.  In  a rejoinder, 
the  NAM  alleged  a "growing  apprehension"  over  textbooks,  but  especially  three  or  four  authors.  The  Association 
reassured  the  Harvard  committee  that  Robey's  assistants  would  pr^are  "factual,  unbiased  accounts. " Only  quotations 
from  the  books,  not  opinions  from  the  abstractors,  would  appear  (NAM  abstracts,  136-137). 

Other  elements  ofthe  article  revealed  Erling  Hunt's  sense  of  academic  evenhandedness,  or  perhaps  simply 
his  political  acumen.  Citing  the  New  York  Times,  he  reported  the  Association's  intention  to  mobilize  its  membership 
against  "those  prejudiced  to  our  form  of  government,  society,  and  system  of  free  enterprise"  (NAM  abstracts,  139). 
Professor  Robey,  an  outspoken  critic  of  socialism  and  the  New  Deal,  had  been  hired  to  provide  academic  credibility 
to  the  cause.  NAM  Presidait  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.  distinguished  between  democracy  and  republic:  "Hope  for  the  future 
of  our  r^ubhc  and  for  the  correction  of  its  shortcomings  does  not  lie  in  more  democracy.  It  hinges  on  the  resurgence 
of  individual  patriotism  and  religious  faith"  (cited  in  Hunt  1941a,  88).  Significantly,  the  "News  and  Notes"  column 
ofMarch  1941  listed  teadiing  aids— pairq)hl^,  motion  pictures,  sound  shde  films,  and  posters— produced  by  the  NAM 
for  social  studies  classes.  The  author  published  the  ordering  addresses  and  the  names  ofthe  authors.  President  H.  W. 
Prentis,  Jr.,  George  Sokolsky,  and  the  Robey's  Research  Assistants. 

In  April  1941,  however,  Himt's  evenhanded  approach  vanished,  and  with  justification.  Despite  earlier 
assurances,  Robey  wrote  swelling,  negative  appraisals  of  texts  and  authors  in  the  New  York  Times.  Hunt  pilloried 
Robey  for  his  breadi  of  trust.  Newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  followed  suit.  Ultimately,  the  NAM 
disassociated  itself  from  Robey  and  repudiated  the  accusations:  "Subversiveness  in  textbooks  had  been  immensely 
exaggerated"  (cited  in  Hunt  1941b,  289).  Belatedly,  the  American  Historical  Association  denoimced  the  NAM  attack 
and  argued  that  U.  S.  history  must  include  controversial  struggles  for  socioeconomic  justice  as  well  as  heroic  tales 
of  glory.  Teachers  and  scholars  themselves  were  competent  to  evaluate  schoolbooks  for  history  instruction  (reported 
in  "Freedom  of  Textbcx)ks"  1941). 

By  year's  end,  the  textbcxik  cxmtroversy  subsided,  but  irreparable  damage  had  occurred.  Two  battle  fronts 
engaged  the  attsition  of  social  studies  leadersh^  in  1 941 . On  one  side,  the  tides  of  the  European  war  rose  menacingly 
to  oigulftheLhited  States.  Those  events  demanded  reflective  reassessment  of  educational  priorities.  On  the  domestic 
side,  conservative  organizations  demanded  unquestioned  faith  in  fi"ee  enterprise  and  the  nation.  Instead  of  unifying 
the  society,  the  critics  portrayed  progressive  educators  as  a cynical,  subversive,  unpatriotic  fifth  column.  That  open 
confrontation  required  immediate  responses.  The  textbcxik  episcxle  was  a prelude  to  the  future  debates  over  the 
adequacy  of  American  history  instruction  in  the  nation's  schcxils.  An  upshot  of  the  textbook  accusations  was  the  swift 
removal  of  Harold  Rugg's  popular,  socially  critical  texts  from  the  nation's  schools  (Khebard  1987,  207).  Clearly,  the 
conservative  critics  posed  a formidable  threat  to  individuals  and  organizations  that  fostered  critical  thought  about 
social  issues. 

Although  unnamed  in  the  NAM  replies  in  Social  Education  , Teachers  College  professor  Harold  Rugg  was 
a major  target  of  the  attacks  (Nelson  1982;  Robinson  1983;  Kliebard  1987).  Rugg's  best-selling  series  focused  on 
currart  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  The  American  Legion,  the  Daughters  ofthe  American  Revolution, 
and  the  publishing  organizations  of  Hearst,  Forbes,  and  Luce  had  can^)aigned  to  eliminate  his  materials,  Man  and 
His  Changing  Society.  Nelson  related  the  laborious  steps  Rugg  took  during  20  years  to  produce  the  controversial 
books.  In  That  Men  May  Understand  , Rugg  stated  his  purpose:  Youth  needed  the  full  story  of  their  society  if 
democracy  were  to  survive  (1941,  239-249).  Rhetorically,  he  asked,  "Which  brand  ofthe  American  Way  are  we  to 
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hold  and  teadi?"  (Rugg  1941,  125).  His  answer:  "Thinking  ability  [that]  conies  only  from  confronting  problems  and 
choosing  b^ween  alternatives"  (Rugg  1941,  126).  Throughout  this  volume,  Rugg  argued  for  critical  thought  as  the 
core  for  school  curricula  . 

Mdiafiys  taped  interviews  of  Wilbur  Murra  and  Erling  Hunt  in  1977  shed  additional  light  on  the  drama  of 
critical  thinking  in  Social  Education..  Murra  served  as  NCSS  Executive  Secretary  and  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
journal  from  1940  to  1943  (Murra  1977,  hereafter  cited  as  Murra  tapes,  OHEC). 

Murra  recalled  that  Rugg  and  his  brother,  Earl,  favored  a "fusionist  approach"  to  social  studies  education. 
They,  as  well  as  Edgar  B.  Wesley  and  Murra,  opposed  the  traditionalist  views  of  Hunt  and  his  mentor,  Henry 
Jdinson.  The  Jdmscm-Hunt  frctioi  at  Teadiers  College  advocated  s^arate  disciplines,  whereas  the  fusionists  sought 
direct  application  of  the  combined  social  sciences  to  the  study  of  contemporary  issues.  TTie  fusionists  would  have 
eliminated  the  study  of  ancient  civilizations  as  irrelevant.  The  traditionalists  believed  students  should  leam  history 
for  its  own  sake,  as  a body  of  knowledge  and  a process  of  inquiry,  but  not  as  a useful  subordinate  to  current  social 
problems.  (Murra  tape  5 side  10;  tape  2 side  4;  tape  3 side  6,  OHEC;  Wesley  1968;  Johnson  1915). 

Acknowledging  his  debt  to  Jdinson,  Hunt  e^qilained  his  pedagogy  in  terms  similar  to  his  mentor’s  1915  text 
(Himt  tape  1 side  2;  tape  3 sides  5 and  6;  tape  2 side  4,  OHEC).  Students  needed  primary  sources  to  augment 
textbook  summaries.  Instead  of  memorization,  they  should  evaluate  documents  and  artifacts,  and  draft  well-written 
conclusions.  Teachers  needed  competence  in  historical  criticism  and  map  work  before  teaching  pupils  to  establish 
facts  and  to  mteipret  evaits.  Regardless  of  their  abilities,  students  could  develop  higher  order  thought  either  through 
study  of  concrete  narratives  or  the  analysis  of  abstract  ideas.  He  recommended  the  examination  of  various  sources 
and  critical  book  reviews.  As  with  Rugg,  critical  thinking  formed  the  heart  of  Hunt's  educational  philosophy.  Rugg 
focused  on  present  problems;  Hunt  on  the  lessons  from  the  past. 

^art  from  their  pedagogical  differences,  Erling  Hunt  admitted  his  personal  dislike  for  the  Ruggs,  especially 
Harold  whom  he  characterized  as  arrogant  and  self-promoting.  "[They]  took  great  credit  for  [founding  the  NCSS] 
and  were  involved  until  they  couldn't  get  control.  TTiey  didn't  have  much  of  a following."  Hunt  recalled  that  Earl 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  from  1921  to  1 922,  but  that  Harold  had  never  accepted  an  office.  "If  they  couldn't  run 
the  show  they'd  be  out"  (Hunt  tape  1 side  1;  tape  2 side  3,  OHEC).  Murra  claimed  Hunt  "detested"  the  Ruggs  on 
pedagogical  grounds,  but  also,  he  hinted,  because  they  were  of  lower  social  origins.  Other  NCSS  leaders  reluctantly 
defeided  Rugg  because  he  had  not  been  active  in  the  organization.  Furthermore,  open  support  for  Rugg  might  have 
jeopardized  the  Council  because  of  his  radical  stance  against  business  (Murra  tape  5 side  10,  OHEC).  Thus,  for 
philosophical,  personal,  and  organizational  reasons,  Erling  Hurrt  might  have  withheld  support  for  Harold  Rugg  during 
the  textbook  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  Hunt  backed  Rugg  in  various  ways.  The  journal  carried  a favorable  review  of  the  1937  edition 
of  Man  and  His  Changing  Society  (Cordier  1937).  Publicly,  Hunt  defended  the  rights  of  teachers  and  textbook 
authors  to  work  without  interferaice  from  non-professionals.  In  1977,  he  recalled  a Town  Hall  debate  with  the  New 
York  City  Chairman  ofthe  Board  of  Education  and  Professor  Robey  (Hunt  tape  2 side  4 OHEC).  Hunt  opened  the 
journal's  pages  to  writers  with  whom  he  disagreed;  Rugg  was  no  exception.  Three  years  before  the  NAM  announced 
its  veiled  threat  against  Rugg,  Hunt  stated  his  editorial  pohcy  in  a memorandum  to  the  NCSS  Executive  Board.  Dated 
26  February  1938,  it  declared. 

Social  Education  is  not  the  organ  of  radicals  or  of  those  v^iio  have  called  themselves 
Progressives.  It  is  not  pro-Rugg;  it  is  not  anti-Rugg.  It  is  open  to  all  ^^o  have  something  of 
importance  or  interest  to  teachers.  TTie  social  studies  area  is  vast,  it  is  controversial.  . . frankly 
e?q)erimental.  . TTiought  and  ideas  are  also  important— they  are  the  bases  on  v^iiich  [teaching] 
devices  are  founded.  Thus  broadly  interpreted,  the  articles  [in  the  journal]  are  practical  (Special 
Collections,  Millbank  Memorial  Library). 

In  accordance  with  that  stated  pohcy,  Harold  Rugg  addressed  the  question  of  censorship  in  March  1941  (176- 
181)  with  an  excerpt  from  his  book.  That  Men  May  Understand . "To  keep  issues  out  is  to  keep  thought  oirt."  His 
self-appointed  coisors,  a minority  of  six  "hberal  baiters,"  began  a "witdi  hunt"  in  1939.  They  condemned  controversy 
and  change  in  the  schools.  They  deplored  skepticism  about  American  historical  figures,  negative  comments  aboirt 
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American  history,  and  discussions  of  contemporary  social  problems.  The  problem  with  censorship,  Rugg  reasoned, 
was  that  it  withheld  data  needed  to  carry  on  cooperative,  efficient  social  life.  If  the  censors  succeeded,  he  predicted 
fescism  and  prejudice  would  reign  freely. 

Rugg's  self-defense  &iled  to  repel  the  conservative  onslaught.  The  popularity  of  his  texts  diminished 
considerably  by  the  end  of  1941.  The  series  was  never  revised  (Kliebard  1987,  207).  TTie  scandal  created  fear, 
embarrassment,  suspicions,  and  confusion  for  teachers  and  administrators  (Hunt  1941c;  Rugg  1941).  Rugg  had 
epitomized  the  Ubeial  threat  in  U.S.  educaticxi  that  craiservative  forces  feared.  The  NAM  had  created  an  object  lesson 
for  teachers,  curricularists,  and  textbook  authors  who  advocated  instruction  about  public  controversies  (Robinson 
1983).  Certainly,  the  postwar  "life  adjustment  curriculum,"  which  stressed  conformity  rather  than  questioning, 
unpoverished  the  spirit  of  social  criticism  espoused  a decade  earlier  (Jennings  1950). 

To  summarize  from  the  incqjtion  of  Social  Education  , Editor  Erling  Hunt  permitted  criticism  of  the  powerful 
forces  that  re-emerged  from  the  ideological  right  at  the  end  of  the  1930s.  Journal  articles  tended  to  agree  with  New 
Deal  socioeconomic  changes.  In  the  textbook  controversy  that  began  in  1939  and  culminated  in  1941,  the  journal 
predictably  condemned  censorship  and  the  attacks  on  the  loyalty  of  teachers  and  authors.  At  the  same  time.  Hunt 
published  information  and  viewpoints  from  the  very  same  critics  of  social  studies  education  and  its  textbooks. 
Significantly,  he  defended  a major  target  of  the  textbook  carr^aign,  Harold  Rugg,  with  wfrom  he  disagreed  on 
personal,  organizational,  and  pedagogical  matters. 

The  conservative  critics,  who  forced  Rugg's  best-selling  books  from  the  market,  possessed  the  potential  to 
destroy  other  thought-provoking  institutions.  Hunt's  strategy  to  include  conservative  views  perhaps  contributed  to 
the  survival  of  the  NCSS.  By  applying  the  principles  of  academic  fair  play  to  his  editorial  tasks,  he  gave  the  critics 
less  justification  to  turn  their  si^its  on  the  Council  and  its  outspoken  journal . Social  Education  retained  vestiges  of 
critical  thou^,  despite  foe  trend  toward  sinplistic  thinking  in  foe  larger  society.  On  foe  eve  of  foe  official  U.S.  entry 
to  World  War  n,  foe  journal  not  oily  exhorted  its  readers  to  teach  critical  thinking;  it  modeled  foe  dialogue  in  its  own 
pages. 
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Did  the  **Great  Debate**  in  the  1950s  Really  Change  Anything? 

Jeffrey  E.  Mirel  David  L.  Angus 

Northern  Illinois  University  7I10  University  of  Michigan 

During  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  controversy  about  American  education  generally  and  the  high  school 
curriculum  specifically  generated  more  national  attention  than  at  any  previous  time  in  history.  Many 
historians  have  provided  accounts  of  this  "great  debate"  (eg.  Cremin  1961;  Rudy  1963;  Krug  1972; 
Ravitdi  1983;  Spring  1976;  Tozer,  Violas,  and  Senese  1993;  Urban  and  Wagoner  1996)  and  we  do  not 
wish  r^eat  their  work.  However,  we  want  to  examine  the  question  of  the  impact  of  this  debate  on  the  course  taking 
patterns  of  higji  sdiool  studoits  and  thus  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a more  gaieral  challenge  to  the  notion  that  the  high 
school  curriculum  in  America  has  gone  through  a series  of  “pendulum  swings”  between  the  poles  of  liberal 
ejqjansivaiess  and  back-to-basics  conservatism.  As  a preliminary  to  this,  we  will  take  a brief  look  at  the  three  main 
phases  in  this  debate;  Arthur  Bestor’s  attack  on  life-adjustment  education.  Sputnik  and  the  attack  on  the 
cotr^rdiQisive  high  school  by  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  and  James  B.  Conant’s  affirmation  of  curricular  differentiation 
as  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  high  school. 


No  critic  of  American  education  in  the  1950s  carried  the  wealth  of  experience  or  knowledge  of  progressive 
education  that  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Jr.  did.  In  1953,  whai  he  published  Educational  Wastelands,  Bestor  was  a professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  As  a young  man,  he  had  attended  the  Lincoln  School  in  New  York  City,  a 
showcase  progressive  high  school  attached  to  Teachers  College,  and  in  the  late  1930s,  v^ile  completing  his  Ph.D., 
he  taught  history  at  Teachers  College  (Cremin  1961).  Bestor  did  not  criticize  education  as  an  uninformed  outsider 
but  as  someone  wdio  had  erqierienced  the  best  of  the  progressive  educational  tradition  and  wdio  recognized  how  far 
progressive  education  had  fellen  from  its  original  ideals  (Cremin  1988;  Bestor  1953). 

In  Educational  Wastelands  Bestor  forthrightly  declared  that  "Genuine  education.  . . is  intellectual  training" 
(1953,  3)  and  that  "schools  exist  to  teach  something,  and  that  this  something  is  the  power  to  think"  (10).  He  was 
adamant  that  teaching  students  to  think  meant  that  schools  must  concentrate  on  "the  scientific  and  scholarly 
disciplines",  areas  of  study  that  could  be  learned  only  in  a sustained,  systematic  way  (18).  Bestor  believed  that 
teaching  these  disciplines  was  the  aim  of  schooling  and  that  classes  in  these  subject  areas  were  more  important  than 
any  other  educational  aspect  of  sdiooling.  Further,  in  contrast  to  the  dominant  professional  view,  Bestor  maintained 
that  virtually  all  the  studaits  in  high  schools  should  be  following  such  a program.  Bestor  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  die  vast  majority  of  American  studoits  could  master  sudi  an  education  and  indeed  that  American  democracy  was 
predicated  on  this  behef.  Democracy,  he  aigued,  "implies  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  develop  his  intellectual  powers 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  also  assumes  that  intellectual  ability  is  independent  of  the  accidents  of  wealth  and 
social  posrtiffli"  (25-26).  'Ihoroughly  rejecting  the  idea  that  the  increasing  democratization  of  high  school  enrollments 
meant  that  most  of  the  new  students  were  incapable  of  rigorous  education,  an  idea  that  had  become  conventional 
wisdom  among  educationists,  Bestor  declared,  “To  assert  that  intellectual  capacity  decreases  as  one  reaches  down 
into  lower  economic  levels  of  the  population  is  to  deny,  point-blank,  the  basic  assumptions  of  democratic 
equalitarianism"  (36). 


It  was  the  feilure  of  leading  professiraial  educators  to  take  that  idea  seriously  that  provoked  Bestor's  scathing 
assessment  of  life-adjustment  education.  Although  his  description  of  the  life-adjustment  courses  in  Illinois  was 
leavaied  with  a good  deal  of  humor  and  wit,  beneath  the  discussion  of  units  about  "the  problem  of  selecting  a 'family 
dentist'"  or  "how  the  last  war  affected  the  dating  pattern  in  our  culture"  was  outrage  at  the  general  direction  of 
secondary  education  in  this  country  (86,  100).  Life-adjustment,  he  argued,  was  education  designed  to  teach  the 
majority  of  higji  sdiool  studaits  to  recognize  their  modest  place  in  society,  "to  keep  it,  and  to  be  content  with  it"  (82- 
83).  In  calling  for  a restoration  of  the  academic  ideal  in  American  high  schools,  Bestor  urged  universities  to  abolish 
schools  and  colleges  of  education  and  return  control  of  decisions  over  curricular  content  to  more  appropriate  (and 
competent)  groups  and  individuals  within  universities  and  communities. 

Educational  Wastelands  quickly  became  a rallying  point  for  people  concerned  about  the  condition  of  public 
educatiCT,  and  by  the  late  1950s,  debates  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  high  school  programs  were  raging  in  school 
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systems  across  the  country.  While  these  were  mostly  soimd  and  finy,  after  October  4,  1 957,  the  day  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik,  Americans  seriously  considered  \\diether  the  crisis  in  education  had  contributed  to  our  failure  to 
be  first  into  space.  Suddenly,  questions  about  the  quality  of  the  high  school  curriculum  became  part  of  an  urgent 
debate  about  national  security. 

Probably  no  individual  involved  in  the  debate  about  the  high  sdiool  curriculum  leapt  into  the  national  spotlight 
more  quickly  than  did  Hyman  G.  Kickover.  Writing  at  a time  of  crisis  in  national  defense,  his  views  about  education 
received  an  oiormous  amount  of  attoitim  due  in  large  part  to  his  position  as  a vice  admiral  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
head  of  the  navy's  program  to  develop  an  atomic  submarine.  He  claimed  that  his  interest  in  education  began  in  the 
late  1940s  as  he  interviewed  men  for  the  submarine  program.  As  a result  of  these  interviews,  he  became  gravely 
CCTicemed  about  the  quality  of  American  educatiai,  particularly  vsftat  he  saw  as  the  failure  of  schools  to  teach  students 
"fundamartal  princq)les.  . .[and]  the  ability  to  think  independently"  (1959,  23;  see  also  Plath  1996).  In  the  mid-1950s. 
Kickover  began  giving  speeches  on  the  woeful  state  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  as  requests  for  such 
speeches  increased  dramatically  after  Sputnik,  he  was  soon  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  great  debate. 

In  many  ways,  the  criticisms  Kickover  leveled  at  public  schools  paralleled  those  articulated  by  Bestor. 
Kickover  denounced  educational  professionals  as  arrogant  and  narrow-minded,  condemned  the  absurdities  of  life- 
adjustmoit  education,  and  called  for  more  rigorous,  academic  work  in  high  schools.  But  in  important  ways.  Kickover 
differed  quite  dramatically  from  Bestor.  While  he  urged  high  schools  to  adopt  higher  academic  standards  generally. 
Kickover's  primary  focus  was  curricular  and  programmatic  reform  for  elite  students.  As  he  put  it,  "Talented  children 
are  this  nation's  reservoir  of  brain  power.  We  have  neglected  them  too  long"  (1959,  208).  Kickover  seemed  more 
concerned  about  how  the  detenoration  of  the  hi^  sdiool  curriculum  had  affected  education  for  the  talented  rather  than 
how  it  had  affected  sdiooling  for  the  majority  of  studaits.  In  the  1 950s,  this  emphasis  on  elite  education  was  inspired 
by  Kickover  s fear  that  inadequate  education  for  gifted  students  endangered  national  security.  Whereas  Bestor  sought 
to  insure  the  future  of  American  democracy  through  a well-educated  electorate.  Kickover  was  mostly  concerned  with 
mamtaming  American  military  superiority  over  the  Soviets,  a position  Adiich  in  his  view  depended  on  a steady  flow 
of  brilUant,  well-trained  leaders  in  engineering  and  the  sciences. 

According  to  Kickover,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  education  of  such  leaders  was  not  so  much  arrogant 
educationists,  bad  curriculum,  or  even  an  ill-conceived  philosophy  of  education  but  rather  it  was  the  commitment  by 
educators  to  the  comprdiaisive  high  school  w4iich  undermined  all  efforts  to  train  adequately  the  intellectual  elite.  In 
their  haste  to  bring  all  the  children  of  a community  together  in  a single,  common  school,  the  founders  of  American 
education  had  failed  to  acknowledge  "the  incontrovertible  fact  that  children  are  unequally  endowed  with  intelligence 
and  determination  and  that  it  is  iitqiossible  to  educate  the  slow,  average,  and  fest  learners  together  if  by  educating  we 
mean  the  capacity  to  think,  to  understand,  and  to  make  wise  decisions"  (134).  TTie  policy  implications  of  this  idea 
were  clear.  If  comprehensive  pubhc  high  schools  were  the  problem,  separate  public  high  schools  for  elite  students, 
wdiat  had  always  been  called  European-style  education,  were  the  solution. 

Throughout  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  Kickover's  dt^ged  pursuit  of  this  policy  made  him  a major  player 
in  the  debate  about  the  nature  and  function  of  the  American  high  school.  However,  his  attack  on  the  comprehensive 
hi^  sdiool,  his  adulation  of  Euri^ean  forms  of  hi^  school  organization,  and  his  emphasis  on  education  of  the  gifted 
and  talented,  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  educational  leaders.  In  attacking  the  comprehensive  high  school, 
democracy's  hi^  sdiool".  Kickover  appeared  to  be  diallaiging  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  American  education. 
In  the  aid.  Kickover  could  easily  be  dismissed  as  an  educatioial  aristocrat  vdio  yearned  for  the  traditional  high  school 
of  the  past,  and  in  calling  for  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  gifted  and  talented  students.  Kickover  (unlike  Bestor) 
endorsed  the  educationists'  fundamaital  behef  in  differaitiation  and  paved  the  way  for  a resolution  of  the  great  debate 
about  American  high  schools.  The  person  who  would  provide  that  resolution  was  James  B.  Conant. 

In  many  ways,  James  B.  Caiant  was  perfectly  suited  for  the  role  he  would  play  in  the  great  debate  about  the 
high  school  curriculum,  a role  that  called  for  someone  who  could  appeal  to  supporters  of  all  the  major  positions  in 
the  COTtroversy.  As  a distinguished  scientist  and  past  president  of  Harvard  University,  Conant  had  strong  academic 
credentials.  Having  served  from  1953  to  1957  first  as  the  High  Commissioner  and  then  as  Ambassador  to  West 
Germany,  a naticm  cm  the  front  line  of  the  Cold  War,  Conant  could  rival  Kickover  in  firsthand  Imowledge  of  the  Soviet 
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threat.  Finally,  Conant’s  service  on  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  the  1940s  had  won  him  the  respect  and 
trust  of  leading  educaticmists.  This  breadth  of  appeal  is  part  of  the  reason  that  his  report,  The  American  High  School 
Today  (1959),  essartially  aided  the  raging  debate  about  the  high  school  curriculum  in  the  1950s  and  shaped  how  the 
institution  would  respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  (Hershberg  1993;  Preskill  1984;  Teicher 
1977), 

Released  early  in  1958,  the  Conant  report  was  widely  acclaimed.  Major  stories  on  the  report  quickly 
appeared  in  Life,  Look,  Newsweek,  Time,  and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  (Preskill  1984,  280-81),  all  of  them 
trumpeting  Conant's  key  finding  that  "no  radical  alteration  in  the  basic  pattern  of  American  education  is  necessary 
in  order  to  irr^rove  our  public  high  schools"  (Conant  1959,  40).  On  one  level,  the  Conant  report  reads  like  a direct 
response  to  Hyman  Rickover.  Conant  focused  his  research  exclusively  on  the  comprehensive  high  school,  the  very 
institution  that  Rickover  identified  as  the  source  of  the  educational  crisis.  Unlike  Rickover,  however,  Conant  gave 
the  institution  a ringing  endorsement.  In  the  opening  section  of  the  report,  Conant  declared,  "I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  conprdiaisive  higji  school  is  characteristic  of  our  society  and  further  that  it  has  come  into  being  because  of 
our  economic  history  and  our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  status"  (8). 

But  Conant's  rejection  of  a European-style  structure  for  American  secondary  education  masked  his  more 
fundamaital  agreemait  with  Rickover  on  important  educational  policies.  Like  Rickover,  Conant  gave  lip  service  to 
the  need  for  higher  standards  for  all  high  school  students,  but  ultimately  his  main  concern  was  the  education  of  the 
gifted.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  was  \n4iere  programs  for  these  students  should  be  housed.  Conant 
believed  that  the  structure  of  conprehensive  high  schools,  based  as  they  were  on  the  principle  of  differentiated 
instruction  for  diverse  ability  groips,  could  easily  handle  upgraded  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented  \^4iile 
remaining  true  to  the  "democratic"  mission  of  the  institution. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  Caiant's  recommendations  for  inproving  public  secondary  schools  concentrated 
mainly  on  strengthening  differentiation.  Conant  presented  21  specific  recommendations  for  improving  public  high 
schools,  almost  twa4hirds  ofwliich  focused  oti  fine-tuning  the  processes  of  differentiation  and  many  of  \n4iich  focused 
on  mproving  the  quality  of  education  for  the  gifted.  Even  some  of  Conant's  recommendations  designed  to  encourage 
common  educational  and  social  experiences  for  all  students  wound  up  strengthening  differentiation.  For  example, 
Conant  qualified  his  recommendation  that  schools  require  a body  of  core  courses  for  all  students  by  urging  school 
leaders  to  divide  the  mandated  courses  in  foreign  language,  math,  and  science  into  two  tiers,  one  of  \n4iich  would 
"maintain  high  standards"  for  higji  ability  students  w4iile  the  other  would  hold  students  of  lesser  ability  to  "another 
standard"  (48). 

In  all,  the  Conant  report  was  a masterful  example  of  educational  and  political  duplicity,  hiding  its  elitist 
policies  under  a smoke  screen  of  democratic  and  egalitarian  rhetoric.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  defending  the 
"democratic"  character  of  the  conprehensive  higJi  school,  Conant  was  specifically  rejecting  the  idea  proposed  by 
critics  such  as  Bestor  that  all  students  should  receive  an  equally  high  quality  education.  Rather  than  boldly 
challaigingthe  educational  status  quo,  Conant  embraced  it.  By  making  recommendations  that  barely  diverged  from 
COTvaiticnal  educatiaial  philosophy  and  practice,  he  helped  restore  the  shaken  confidence  of  school  leaders  and  gave 
them  a plan  of  attack  that  could  effectively  neutralize  local  critics.  Conant  arrived  on  the  educational  scene  like  a 
w4iite  knight  w4io  lifted  the  siege  against  the  embattled  public  schools,  and  his  report  played  a major  role  in  ending 
the  great  debate  about  the  nature  and  function  of  the  American  high  school  (Ravitch  1983). 

By  the  mid-1960s  the  great  debate  was  a feding  memory.  In  the  wake  of  the  debate,  however,  many 
commentators  and  later  many  historians  assumed  that  curricular  offerings  and  patterns  of  student  course  taking  had 
changed  substantially.  In  order  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  those  perceptions  we  will  turn  to  a brief  look  at  two  of  the 
most  important  subject  areas  in  this  controversy,  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  to  try  to  assess  the  inpact  these 
controversies  had  on  curriculum  and  student  course  taking. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  showed  early  interest  in  the  condition  of  math  and  science  education  in  the 
nation.  In  1948,  concuii Qit  with  rts  ^idorsemsit  ofthe  life-a^ustm^rt  movement,  the  USOE  earned  out  a small  scale 
national  survey  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  public  high  schools.  This  was  followed  by  a similar  survey  of 
mathematics  teaching  in  1952  and  joint  surveys  of  math  and  science  in  1954,  1956,  and  1958.  In  1961,  the  office 
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calculated  from  its  gaieral  study  of  course  enrollments  a selected  survey  of  math  and  science  offerings.  In  addition, 
tables  on  math  and  sciaice  airoUments  continued  to  be  published  in  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  until  at  least 
1965. 

Two  different  rationales  provided  the  impetus  for  this  series  of  studies.  As  the  author  of  the  1956  report 
stated,  "As  our  society  depends  increasingly  on  science  and  technology,  it  is  important  that  all  citizens  have  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  science  and  mathematics.  The  continued  security  and  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
this  age  of  technology  require  steady  increases  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  Nation's  supply  of  high  quality 
engineers,  scientists,  and  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences"  (United  States  Office  of  Education  1956b,  ii). 
These  two  rationales,  the  need  for  greater  scientific  literacy  for  "all  citizens"  and  the  need  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  "engineers,  scientists,  and  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences,"  were  the  themes  that  dominated  the  debate 
about  science  and  mathematics  in  the  1950s.  Bestor  supported  the  former  position,  and  Kickover  and  Conant 
supported  the  latter. 

However,  a careful  reading  of  the  r^orts  from  those  years  reveals  that  the  USOE  was  itself  far  from  neutral 
in  this  debate,  demonstrating  time  and  again  that  it  was  more  concerned  with  training  an  elite  corps  of  scientists  and 
mathematicians  than  with  inqjroving  scientific  literacy  throughout  the  general  population.  The  office  fully  accepted 
Kickover  and  Conant's  premise  that  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  calculus  were  appropriate  subjects  for  some 
studoits  but  inappropriate  for  most.  Indeed,  the  USOE  showed  little  genuine  concern  for  the  role  of  science  and  math 
in  the  general  education  of  citizais.  Kather  than  supporting  the  efforts  of  such  critics  as  Bestor  to  bring  more  rigor 
into  high  school  education  for  all,  the  tone  of  the  reports  was  more  critical  of  the  critics  than  of  the  high  schools. 

Nothing  revealed  more  clearly  the  USOE's  deep  commitment  to  the  idea  of  the  differentiated  high  school  than 
its  analysis  ofthe  transcripts  of  a national  sanqjle  of  the  graduates  of  1958  (CJreer  and  Harbeck  1962).  Carried  out 
in  the  wake  ofthe  Sputnik  scare  and  evidently  pronpted  by  the  great  debate,  the  study  sought  to  learn  wdiat  programs 
were  being  followed  in  the  high  schools  by  "pupils  of  various  abilities."  Throughout  the  study,  groups  of  students 
were  characterized  as  "academically  able,"  "typical,"  or  "less  able,"  based  solely  on  their  IQ  scores  as  reported  on  the 
transcripts  and  converted  to  percentile  rankmgs.  Because  the  "able"  pupils  were  found  to  be  enrolled  in  college 
preparatory  curriculums  at  a hi^er  rate,  to  rank  higher  in  their  graduating  classes,  to  have  accumulated  slightly  more 
high  school  credits,  and  to  have  taken  more  mathematics  and  science  than  their  "less"  able  counterparts,  the  study 
affirmed  that  high  schools  generally  were  on  the  right  track  in  terms  of  student  course  taking.  The  authors  did, 
however,  suggest  that  the  student  body  was  not  as  differentiated  by  program  as  it  should  have  been.  Observing  that 
the  middle  50  percent  was  divided  roughly  equally  between  academic  and  general  programs  and  that  the  lower  25 
percent  was  “only”  about  four  times  more  likely  to  be  in  the  general  track  than  in  an  academic  track,  the  authors 
concluded  that  "the  differences  in  pupil  programs  between  ability  groups  were  not  as  great  as  the  needs  ofthe  boys 
and  girls  would  require"  (p.  121).  Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  life-adjustment  education  would  probably  not 
have  placed  much  faith  in  the  power  of  a single  intelligence  test  to  determine  the  track  placement  of  high  school 
students.  With  that  in  mind,  we  can  turn  to  the  data  that  the  USOE  presented  in  its  series  of  reports. 

The  data  displayed  in  table  one  permit  us  to  address  questions  about  how  increases  in  math  and  science  course 
taking  were  distnbuted  among  different  courses  by  focusing  closely  «i  oirollment  changes  within  the  two  broad  fields. 
The  table  lists  the  percentage  of  studaits  in  grades  9-12  enrolled  in  science  and  math  courses  between  1948  and  1963 
and  highlights  the  increases  in  these  two  subject  areas  that  took  place  during  these  years. 

At  first,  it  appears  that  the  great  debate  did  indeed  have  an  impact  on  student  course  taking.  Overall,  math 
enrollment  rates  rose  from  about  55  percent  of  students  in  grades  9-12  taking  a math  course  in  1948  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  students  in  1963.  Nevertheless,  these  were  extremely  modest  gains,  given  the  passion  ofthe  great  debate, 
and  the  gains  in  science  were  even  more  modest.  Moreover,  some  subjects  such  as  health  and  physical  education 
whidi  were  not  caitral  to  the  great  debate  had  fer  more  dramatic  mroUment  increases  during  the  same  period.  In  fact, 
health  and  physical  educatioi  enroUmaits  rose  from  about  69  percent  of  students  in  grades  9-12  in  1948  to  over  102 
perceit  in  1960,  over  three  times  the  incease  of  mathematics.  High  school  enrollments  generally  were  on  the  rise  in 
this  period  generally.  Consequently,  there  were  large  increases  in  the  numbers  of  students  and  uneven  increases  in 
the  rates  of  enrollment  in  such  rigorous  courses  as  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  biology,  and  chemistry.  In  all. 
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however,  as  table  two  shows,  the  share  of  math  and  sciaice  course  taking  remained  virtually  unchanged  between  1 948 
and  1960. 

A closer  look  at  the  data  reveals  that  the  most  dramatic  enrollment  increases  were  not  in  the  most  rigorous 
courses  but  in  the  lower  level  "practical"  courses.  The  author  of  the  1952  report  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  this 
trend  stating  that  "enrollments  in  mathematics  for  general  education  have  increased,  but  the  enrollments  in  college- 
pr^aratory  mathematics  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  high  schools"  (Brown  1 953,  40).  The  author  of 
the  1961  report  also  found  little  change  in  that  pattern  despite  the  enormous  amount  of  attention  given  to  math  and 
sciaice  in  the  great  debate.  TTie  author  noted,  "Courses  of  a practical  nature  continued  to  proliferate  [between  1 948 
and  1961]. . . In  mathematics  sudi  courses  as  consumer  mathematics,  ecaiomic  mathematics,  mathematics  for  modem 
living,  refiesher  mathematics,  and  terminal  mathematics  were  reported.  Science  offered  household  biology,  science 
for  modem  living,  everyday  physics,  and  consumer  science  among  others"  (Wright  1965,  19-20).  In  other  words,  the 
overall  trends  in  math  and  science  enrollments  appeared  unchanged  by  the  great  debate. 

Furthermore,  as  shown  in  table  two,  the  relative  share  of  course  taking  represented  by  math  and  science  was 
also  mostly  unchanged.  Between  1948  and  1960,  the  relative  share  of  mathematics  rose  by  only  one-tenth  of  one 
percait,  and  the  sciaice  share  actually  fell  by  four-taiths.  While  the  percaitage  of  students  enrolled  in  these  two  areas 
was  rising  slightly,  enrollments  rates  in  virtually  all  subjects  were  rising,  as  the  average  number  of  enrollments  per 
students  increased  from  5.6  to  6.4.  Despite  the  urgings  of  many  of  the  critics  of  the  1950s  to  reemphasize  the  core 
academic  subjects  in  higji  school,  the  academic  share  of  course  taking  actually  fell  from  59  to  57  percent. 

All  of  these  data  reinforce  the  notion  that  the  dominant  motif  of  curriculum  change  during  the  period  of  the 
great  debate  was  movement  toward  wiiat  one  commentator  at  the  time  called  "spirt-level"  education  (Latimer  1 958). 
The  massive  USOE  and  National  Science  Foundation  curriculum  projects  of  the  1 960s  provide  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  Developed  in  the  wake  of  the  Spirtnik  scare,  the  NSF  projects  set  out  to  develop  new  and  more  challenging 
curricula  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  the  social  studies.  Mainly  taking  the  form  of  new 
teaching  materials  designed  to  replace  traditional  textbooks,  these  e?q)erimental  approaches  were  adopted  by  many 
high  schools  in  the  early  1960s.  Despite  the  substantial  amounts  of  money  spent  on  these  projects  and  the 
considerable  publicity  they  received,  the  NSF  projects  boosted  enrollments  only  modestly  at  best  and  they  appear  to 
have  had  no  lasting  intact.  At  the  same  time  that  hi^  schools  showed  modest  increases  in  some  of  the  more  rigorous 
math  courses  such  as  calculus,  they  also  continued  to  show  increases  at  the  other  end  of  the  difficulty  spectrum,  in 
the  remedial  and  ^plied  mathematics  categories.  Between  1960  and  1970  modest  declines  in  chemistry  and  ph)^ics 
were  by  increases  in  lower  level  general  science  courses  such  as  physical  science  and  earth/space  science.  The 
hi^  schools  that  adopted  the  NSF  curricula  taigrted  them  for  high  performing,  college  bound  students  who  probably 
would  have  taken  all  the  advanced  mathematics  and  science  courses  the  schools  offered  regardless  of  the  curricular 
revisions. 

The  most  important  factor  shaping  curriculum  changes  in  the  period  of  the  great  debate  was  the  continued 
growth  of  higji  school  enrollments  to  over  13  million  by  1965.  Educators  responded  to  these  new  students,  as  they 
had  in  the  past,  by  assuming  that  increased  enrollments  inevitably  meant  increasing  numbers  of  low  ability  students. 
Believing  that  these  students  were  incapable  of  mastering  difficult  course  material,  educators  expanded  the  less 
demanding  gaieral  courses.  Whether  one  looks  at  the  sciences  or  mathematics,  the  dominant  trend  was  toward  rising 
enrollments  in  less  challenging  classes. 

Our  data  indicate  that  claims  that  hi^  sdiools  in  the  1 950s  and  early  1 960s  refocused  on  subject  matter  and 
intellectual  discipline  are  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  The  math  and  science  course  taking  trends  demonstrate  the 
persistsice  and  indeed  the  strsigthoiing  of  policies  regarding  differentiation,  not  a revitalization  of  rigorous  academic 
course  taking  for  hig^  school  students  generally.  If  the  great  debate  about  the  high  school  curriculum  in  the  1950s 
had  any  effect  it  was  in  the  reaffirmation  and  revitalization  of  the  policies  of  "spIrt-Ievel"  education  (Latimer  1957). 
From  that  perspective,  James  Conant  did  not  just  end  the  great  debate;  he  won  it. 
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Table  1 


Percentage  of  Students,  Grades  9-12,  Enrolled  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Courses:  1948-1963 


Subject  Field 

00 

1 

o 

1954-5 

1958-9 

1960-1 

1962 

Mathematics 

54.7 

55.5 

65.2 

63.9 

67.0 

General  Math 

12.0 

12.2 

13.1 

17.4 

12.1 

Elem.  Algebra 

19.3 

18.3 

22.6 

19.6 

21.2 

Plane  Geometry 

11.1 

13.6 

12.5 

11.7 

14.5 

Interm.  Algebra 

6.9 

6.6 

8.2 

9.0 

10.1 

Solid  Geometry 

1.7 

2.2 

1.4 

2.1 

0.7 

Trigonometry 

2.0 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.0 

All  Other  Math 

1.7 

NA 

4.6 

1.1 

6.4 

Science 

54.5 

NA 

59.6 

59.7 

59.9 

General  Science 

19.9 

NA 

20.2 

22.2 

18.2 

Biology 

18.4 

19.7 

21.4 

21.7 

24.7 

Chemistry 

7.6 

7.3 

8.4 

9.1 

8.5 

Physics 

5.4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

All  Other  Science 

3.2 

NA 

4.8 

1.8 

4.5 

Sources:  1948  and  1960  are  from  USOE,  Biennial  survey,  1948-50  and  Wright,  Subject  offerings,  1 960-61  \ 
1954,  1958,  1962  are  from  Simon  and  Grant,  Digest  of  educational  statistics:  1965  edition,  p.  27. 
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Table  Two 


Subject  Field  Enrollments  (in  thousands),  Percent  of  9-12  Students  Enrolled  and  Percent  Distribution  in  Subject 
Fields.  U S.  Public  Secondary  Schools,  Grades  9-12,  1948-49,  1960-61 


Subject  Field 

1948-49 

1960-61 

Total  9-12 

Enrollment 

5,399  % enrld 

% dist. 

8,219 

% enrld 

% dist 

English 

5,576 

103.3 

18.4 

9,438 

114.8 

17.9 

Foreign  Language 

1,200 

22.2 

4.0 

2,293 

27.9 

4.3 

Mathematics 

2,958 

54.8 

9.8 

5,224 

63.6 

9.9 

Science 

2,944 

54.5 

9.7 

4,908 

59.7 

9.3 

Social  Studies 

5,265 

97.5 

17.4 

8,226 

100.1 

15.6 

Business 

3,194 

59.2 

10.5 

4,706 

57.3 

8.9 

Industrial  Arts 

1,127 

20.9 

3.7 

1,944 

23.6 

3.7 

Home  Economics 

1,305 

24.2 

4.3 

1,901 

23.4 

3.6 

Trade  and  Indu^ry 

369 

6.8 

1.2 

365 

4.4 

0.7 

Health  and  P.E. 

3,747 

69.4 

12.4 

8,395 

102.1 

15.9 

Music 

1,625 

30.1 

5.4 

3,473 

42.3 

6.6 

Art 

486 

9.0 

1.6 

1,335 

16.2 

2.5 

Agriculture 

364 

6.7 

1.2 

505 

6.1 

1.0 

Other 

124 

2.3 

0.4 

91 

1.1 

0.2 

Academic 

59.3 

57.0 

Non-academic 

40.7 

43.0 

Enrollments  per 

Student 

5.6 

6.4 

* Includes  Safety,  Driver's  Training  and  ROTC. 

Sources:  Recoded  and  adapted  from  USOE,  Biennial  survey,  1948-50,  Wright,  Subject  offerings,  1960-61 
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Be  Neither  Radical  nor  Romantic:  Researching  a Culture  Other  Than 
Your  Own 

Bonnie  Jean  Adams 
Loyola  University — Chicago 

The  Houma  Indians  are  the  laigest  Indian  Tribe  in  Louisiana.  According  to  the  1990  census,  there  are  7,810 
persons  in  the  Houma  Nation.  They  live  along  the  bayous,  south  of  the  town  of  Houma,  in  Terrebonne 
Parish.  The  Indians  work  as  farmers,  trappers  and  fishermen  still;  some  work  at  almost  anything  to  make 
a hving.  They  own  no  land  and  have  no  fishing  rights  as  other  tribes  do.  While  Indian  tribes  in  other  parts 
of  the  LWted  States  made  treaty  agreements  in  exchange  for  government  fimded  reservation  land,  schools,  and  health 
services,  no  treaties  were  ever  made  with  the  Houma  Tribe  and  the  United  States  government.  The  United  Houma 
Nation  is  unrecognized  by  the  federal  government.  According  to  common  historical  record,  the  Houma  had  ceased 
to  exist  by  the  begiiming  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Houma  was  by  Robert  Cavelier  de  LaSalle,  French  explorer,  when  he  noted  in  his 
diary  the  presoice  ofthe  'Oumas'  village  in  March  1682,  \nhile  traveling  the  Mississippi  River.  The  first  actual  contact 
with  the  tribe  by  a Western  observer  was  recorded  by  Chevalier  de  Tonti  on  his  trip  up  the  Mississippi  in  1686.  He 
wrote  ".  we  discovered  a Nation,  the  Oumas  tribe,  the  bravest  of  all  the  savages.  As  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they 
were  struck  with  an  astonishment  mixed  with  respect.  . . " (Bowman  and  Curry-Roper  n.d.). 

The  Houma  Naticxi  was  regarded  as  a distinct,  sovereign  people  by  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English  colonial 
governments,  ■who  respected  their  rigjits  to  property.  No  colonial  government  took  action  to  limit  or  define  their  tribal 
lands  or  tribal  ngfits.  Such  haimcxiious  co-existaice  would  change  as  colcxiial  powers  clashed  in  competition  over  land 
accjuisiticxi.  The  signing  ofthe  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  efibcted  a major  power  transition  in  European-Indian  relations. 
This  agreement  between  France  and  Spain  transferred  all  title  to  land  west  ofthe 

Mississippi  River  to  Spain,  vchile  the  Enghsh  laid  claim  to  all  land  east  ofthe  river.  The  Houma  Indians  found  their 
hunting  grounds  to  be  within  the  direct  control  ofthe  English  and  their  villages  under  the  dominion  ofthe  Spanish. 

The  English  and  Spanish  agents  con^eted  to  lure  the  tribe  into  their  territory  and  to  declare  exclusive 
allegiance  to  cxie  ofthe  colcxiial  powers.  The  Houma  remained  neutral.  The  tribe  continued  to  move  up  and  down  both 
sides  ofthe  Mississippi  River  in  pursuit  of  better  hunting  grounds,  and  to  avoid  conflict  with  other  local  tribes. 
Colonial  census  records  indicate  various  locations  as  being  headquarters  ofthe  Houma  Nation.  Conflicting  census 
records  concerning  tribal  location,  lack  of  specific  written  treaties  with  colonial  powers,  or  with  the  United  States 
Federal  govemmait,  and  two  rq}orts  led  to  the  behef  that  the  Houma  Tribe  were  nearing  extinction  by  the  time  ofthe 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803. 

The  first  rqjort  was  filed  by  Daniel  Clark,  landowner  and  politician.  Clark  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Madistai  that  the  Houma  tribe  numbered  fewer  than  60  persons,  ■who  hved  an  the  eastern  bank  ofthe  Mississippi  River 
and  that  there  were  no  other  Indians  settled  on  the  east  bank  in  either  West  Florida  or  Louisiana.  Historical  record 
indicates  that  Clark  was  held  in  low  esteem  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  for  being  untrustworthy,  politically 
ambitious,  and  deceitful.  He  was  known  to  have  been  involved  in  an  earlier  sdieme  to  claim  tribal  land. 

The  second,  more  damaging,  report  was  filed  in  1806  by  Dr.  John  Sibley,  Louisiana  Indian  agent  appointed 
by  President  ’ITiomas  Jefferswi.  Sibley  was  assigned  to  make  a list  ofthe  territory's  tribes.  He  reported  there  were  80 
Houmas  living  on  the  east  side  ofthe  Mississippi  River.  Sibley  had  personal  reasons  for  avoiding  fieldwork  in  the 
south.  Unknown  to  the  administration,  he  owned  a plantation,  and  he  feared  that  if  such  vested  interest  be  known, 
his  position  as  an  unbiased  government  official  would  be  threatened.  Neither  was  he  interested  in  going  further  into 
the  swamp  to  count  Indians.  "Sibley's  report  on  Louisiana's  tribes,  unfortunately,  has  been  regarded  as  gospel  by 
federal  officials.  .,"  wrote  historical  researcher  Earnest  Downs  in  1978  (Bowman  and  Curry-Roper  n.d.).  The  Houma 
were  said  to  have  beai  struck  with  "...  with  an  astonishment  mixed  with  respect."  LaSalle's  report  indicates  that  this 
astonishmait  was  probably  mutual.  In  little  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  explorer's  romanticized  version  ofthe 
initial  encounter  with  the  Houma  Nation  was  discounted  by  two  reports. 

History  was  being  writtai  by  what  Alan  C.  Purves  defines  as  the  scribal  society;  that  is,  those  with  the  means 
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to  write  history  decide  ^^^at  information  to  record.  This  then  becomes  what  knowledge  is  remembered.  In  his  book, 
The  Scribal  Society,  Purves  e^qjlains  how  in  any  society,  the  scribes  decide  what  is  integral  to  scribal  culture  and  what 
is  peripheral  to  it.  The  American  Indian  culture  was  transmitted  by  oral,  not  written  means.  Not  until  the  late 
nineteenth  century  would  the  Indian  begin  to  find  a literate  voice. 

The  United  Houma  Nation  is  recognized  by  the  state  of  Louisiana.  However,  having  no  prior  treaty  or 
documentation  of  their  rights,  the  Houma  tribe  remain  'unacknowledged'  by  the  federal  government.  For  American 
Indians,  'unacknowledged'  is  synonymous  with  being  unrepresented  in  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
federal  government  is  obliged  to  protect  the  tribal  lands  and  resources  of  federally  recognized  tribes  and  to  provide 
them  with  health  care,  education,  and  economic  development  assistance. 

The  tribal  govemmarts  of 'acknowledged'  tribes  can  n^otiate  with  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  They 
can  act  on  their  own  or  join  with  other  tribes  in  affecting  federal  legislation  in  regard  to  Indian  concerns.  They  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  organize  for  their  common  welfare  and  to  adopt  written  constitutions  (formally  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior).  The  Tribal  Council  can  administer  justice  through  its  own  federally  recognized  court 
system.  Federal  acknowledgment  is  recognition  of  a tribe's  identity,  organization,  and  rights.  The  acknowledged  tribe 
becomes  a sovereign  nation  and  political  entity. 

In  1978,  Federal  Acknowledgment  Policy  (FAP)  was  enacted  enabling  unacknowledged  tribes,  such  as  the 
Houma,  to  petition  the  federal  government  for  a change  in  their  legal  status.  Seven  criteria  have  to  be  'satisfied'  in  the 
petition  for  federal  recognition.  The  attempt  is  a time-consuming,  eiqsensive,  and  politically  charged  process,  rife  with 
congressional  politics  and  bureaucratic  delay.  Tribal  government  becomes  overly  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  its  community  and  entangled  in  its  own  new  bureaucracy.  Tribal  members  begin  to  disagree.  At  the  time  of  my  first 
visit  to  them,  the  Houma  people  were  working  through  the  process  of  meeting  the  seven  criteria  to  prove  that  the 
United  Houma  Nation  was  a legitimate  American  Indian  tribe.  It  was  their  second  attempt. 

The  Indian  views  land  as  central  to  his  cultural  identity,  yet  the  Houma  Tribe  holds  no  land  in  common  with 
x^duch  to  build  community.  For  the  Houma,  the  benefits  of  tribal  association  reside  in  the  heart.  In  the  struggle  for 
recognition,  even  that  is  divided.  The  Houma  tribe  is  no  loiger  united,  but  has  divided  into  two  separate  foctions,  each 
submitting  a petition  for  federal  acknowledgment.  Such  intertribal  competition  may  reduce  the  chance  of  success  for 
either  side. 

In  doing  research  about  the  American  Indian,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  law,  especially 
the  history  of  specific  laws  regarding  American  Indians,  including  current  issues,  be  studied.  Even  in  casual 
conversation,  those  I was  talking  to  were  informed  and  concerned  about  federal  and  state  issues  particularly  affecting 
them.  It  is  also  in^ortant  to  remember  that  aboriginal  tribes  never  considered  themselves  'Indians'  in  a racial  sense, 
but  as  separate  nations.  While  some  information  can  be  gleaned  from  diary  entries  and  journals,  many  primary 
sources  can  be  found  in  the  archives  kept  by  a particular  tribe,  vdiich  can  sometimes  be  used  by  the  historian  vdio 
earns  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  tribe.  In  this  way  the  historian  vdio  is  neither  radical  nor  romantic  can  construct  a 
record  of  a people. 
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Medieval  Universities  as  Modernesque  Suppliers  of  Knowledge 

John  C.  Scott 

Contrary  to  popular  perceptions,  the  medieval  universities  were  well  ahead  of  their  time  regarding  social 
functions  and  responsibilities.  Specifically,  the  thesis  of  this  research  is  the  original  universities  were 
diaracteristically  “modem”  as  suppliers  of  knowledge  to  society.  I will  further  argue  that  the  knowledge 
created,  refined,  and  transmitted  by  the  universities  quickened  the  rise  of  early  modem  civilization  in 
Europe,  around  1500.  All  of  this  resulted  from  several  major  trends  of  the  later  Middle  Ages:  1)  revival  of 
mercantilism;  2)  growth  of  cities;  3)  twelfth  century  intellectual  renaissance;  and,  4)  Scholasticism. 

While  the  burgeoning  towns  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  provided  the  economic  base  of  support  for  professors 
and  students,  their  passion  to  learn  was  ignited  by  a stirring  event.  An  intellectual  awakening  rivaling  the  Italian 
Renaissance  took  place  in  the  early  twelfth  century.  It  is  credited  with  producing  the  first  universities  and  bringing 
a fresh,  Aristotelian  worldview  to  medieval  culture.  Westerners  developed  a terrific  curiosity  and  thirst  for  the  new 
knowledge  brought  from  Moorish  Spain,  Norman  Sicily,  and  Salerno,  Italy,  once  Latin  translations  of  the  rich  Islamic 
learning  began  to  flow  northward.  Toledo  was  the  principle  center  of  translation  by  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem 
academicians  (McNeill  1963,  549-550). 

Although  a small  body  of  Latin  manuscripts  of  Aristotle’s  writings  and  other  classical  works  had  survived 
in  the  Christian  West  since  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  twelfth  century 

influx  of  translations  represented  a virtual  flood  of  new  knowledge.  Many  philosophical  and  scientific  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  recovered;  these  works  had  not  wily  bear  preserved  in  the  Islamic  East  for  centuries,  but  were 
augmented  with  commentaries  by  Arab  masters.  Transmitted  also  were  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  the  Greek 
works  on  medicine,  Arab  mathematical  treatises,  and  the  major  Roman  law  texts  (Kagan,  Ozment  & Taylor  1979, 
266).  Highly  advanced  and  useful  Arab  writings  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  astronomy,  optics,  philosophy,  and 
encyclopedic  collections  on  the  natural  and  supernatural  universe  were  of  profound  interest  to  Europeans  (McNeill 
1963,  550). 

Hauy  Treece,  in  The  Crusades  (1964, 224-226),  elucidated  many  of  the  treasures  of  Arab  studies  discovered 
by  the  Franks  (Europeans)  in  the  Levant  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Arab  thinkers  had  improved 
classical  Greek  mathematics,  evolved  numerals  from  India,  and  created  algebra.  They  built  telescopes,  studied 
physiology,  practiced  advanced  surgery  and  used  anesthetics.  In  chemistry  they  led  the  world,  as  they  did  in  glass, 
leather,  paper,  and  pottery  production.  Chemical  analysis  was  also  used  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  TTiey  excelled  in 
agricultural  sciaice  and  irrigation  methods.  Such  was  the  craving  of  the  Western  world  to  leam  from  the  Arabs,  that 
Raymond  Lull  (1235-1314),  a Spaniard,  persuaded  six  European  universities  to  establish  programs  in  Oriental 
languages  without  delay.  The  Arabs  responded  by  providing  extensive  scholarly  materials  on  the  Arabic  language, 
vriiich  were  mass-produced  in  Alexandria,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Baghdad. 

During  the  twelfth  century  the  first  universities  were  bom  in  a few  urban  centers  (Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford) 
as  a more  permanent  organization  form.  A uniquely  Western  institution,  the  university  possessed  a structured 
curriculum  leading  to  a specific  degree  (Cobban  1972,  227).  The  increasingly  bureaucratic  church,  state,  and 
municpal  govemmaits  required  highly  educated  administrators,  theologians,  and  lawyers;  in  addition  there  were  the 
secular  professions  of  medicine,  law  and  business.  The  monopoly  of  advanced  knowledge  passed  from  monasteries 
(and  monastic  schools)  to  the  cathedral  schools  and  then  to  the  universities.  While  the  early  monasteries  inherited  a 
small  fraction  of  the  classical  literary  heritage,  ^^hen  the  medieval  universities  were  in  full  bloom  they  possessed  an 
imposing,  world-class  base  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  learned  institutions  ushered  in  early  mcxlem  civilization. 

Associated  with  the  concqjt  of  a monopoly  of  advanced  knowledge  was  the  new  class  of  academic  men  which 
emerged  during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Salaried  university  masters  or  doctors  (the  terms  were  synonymous)  tended 
to  marry  into  the  urban  middle  class.  Consequently,  they  often  became  allied  with  the  local  ruling  aristocracy  of 
university  towns  (Cobban  1975,  203).  The  University  of  Paris’  influential  faculty  of  theology,  besides  analyzing 
controversial  social  issues  of  their  time,  also  were  concerned  with  defining  and  enlarging  their  own  role  in  society, 
that  of  the  new  academic  class  (McLaughlin  1977,  132).  As  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a close  in  France  and  other 
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societies,  every  estate,  including  academics,  began  to  develop  national  consciences. 

Thus,  a further  modernizing  achievement  of  medieval  higher  education  was  the  establishment  of  the 
intellectual  class  or  intelligentsia  in  European  society.  The  academics  made  learning  respectable  (in  a previously 
barbaric  environment)  and  an  integral  part  of  Western  civilization. 

The  umversities  were  charged  with  providing  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  the  professions.  Between  1 200 
and  1500  the  umversity  movement  spread  all  over  Europe,  except  to  Russia.  As  society  became  more  complex  and 
bureaucratic,  the  universal  church,  secular  governments,  municipalities,  and  businesses  required  highly  educated 
professionals  and  civil  servants.  Indeed,  according  to  Cobban  (1992,  228,  232),  the  academies  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  providing  trained  persotmel  for  society.  Here  again  it  is  evident  that  the  universities,  their  dcKtors,  and 
graduates  ushered  in  the  early  mcxlem  epoch. 

During  the  twelfth  caitury  the  ever  growing  numbers  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  cathedral  sch<X)ls  desired 
an  organized  structure  to  protect  their  interests.  They  did  not  wish 

to  betakai  advantage  of  for  food  costs,  Icxlging  rates,  and  other  necessities.  Foreign  students  were  most  vulnerable 
to  harsh  laws  and  taxation.  Groups  of  masters  and  students  were  a powerful  and  prestigious  economic  force  in  most 
cities.  Once  organized,  their  demands  were  usually  met,  for  they  could  threaten  to  strike  or  to  leave  the  city. 

Generally  in  the  northern  European  universities  masters  formed  the  guild  membership,  \nhile  students  had  little 
power  The  opposite  was  generally  true  in  southern  Europe,  vshere  guilds  of  students,  who  were  older  and  more 
financially  ind^endait,  founded  and  controlled  umversities.  There  professors  served  more  like  tutors  and  had  to  obey 
strict  rules  for  teaching  and  administering  examinations  set  forth  by  the  student  guilds  (Rudy  1984,  14-16). 

Full-fledged  universities  were  often  called  studio  generalia  and  they  had  the  right  to  grant  the  license  of 
teaching  everywhere  in  Europe  ftu-ougji  the  issuance  of  the  Master’s  degree.  They  admitted  students  from  all  countries 
(Wieruszowski  1966,  81)  and  possessed  one  or  more  of  the  higher  faculties,  law  (either  civil  or  canon),  medicine,  or 
theology  (Rashdall  1936,  3). 

Following  the  twelfth  century  intellectual  raiaissance,  and  especially  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
Aristotelian  logic  and  dialectic  triun^hed  in  prominence  over  the  other  liberal  arts  in  the  curriculum  of  the  new 
universities.  Scholasticism  provided  a system  of  organizing  and  interpreting  the  virtual  flood  of  new  knowledge 
entering  the  Christian  West.  Studsits  used  these  tools  to  discipline  knowledge  and  thought.  They  wrote  commentaries 
on  authoritative  texts,  but  were  not  encouraged  to  be  very  critical  or  to  search  independently  for  undiscovered  truths 
since  the  basic  medieval  assumption  w/as  that  the  truth  was  already  known  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  (Kagan  Ozment 
& Taylor  1979,  269). 

Scholars  believed  that  they  were  harmonizing  established  truths,  but  as  it  turned  out,  they  had  actually 
prepared  the  way  for  new  truths  to  be  discovered.  The  infusion  of  Aristotelianism  and  critical  thought  into  the 
Western  tradition  led  to  the  slow  and  gradual  breakdown  of  old  ideas  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Peter  Abelard  (1079- 
1 142)  pioneered  scholastic  methods  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  wn'ote  Sic  et  Non.  Scientific  Scholasticism, 
b^inning  with  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas’s  Summa  Theologica,  in  the  thirteenth  century  launched  the  ideological  attack 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  fourteenth  forough  sixteaith  centuries.  The  views  of  Abelard  and  Aquinas  were  not  accepted 
by  theologians  like  Saint  Bernard,  who  placed  greater  emphasis  on  foith,  emotion,  and  m)^icism,  and  were  suspicious 
of  excessive  inquuy  and  reasoning.  Additionally,  Aristotle,  though  highly  intelligent,  was  nonetheless  a pagan 
philosopher,  and  some  of  his  notions  were  in  direct  conflict  with  Christian  teachings. 

Ultimately,  the  scientific  method  would  triunqjh  in  the  West,  after  numerous  battles  with  church  authorities 
through  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  Ironically,  the  Moslem  scholastic  methodology  and  intellectual 
fortunes,  from  which  the  West  benefitted  so  much,  began  to  decline  by  the  thirteenth  caitury  when  the  Islamic  East 
was  devastated  by  Mcxigol  forces,  the  Christian  reconquest  of  Spain  wras  progressing,  and  religious  orthodoxy  set  in, 
putting  pressure  on  academic  pursuits  (Stanton  1987,  1 9-20). 

The  medieval  universities  not  only  anticipated  early  modem  civilization,  but  they  contributed  to  its  rise.  By 
1500  the  Age  of  Discovery  was  underway  and  with  it  Western  global  expansion.  In  summary,  the  universities’ 
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modernizing  effects  were:  1)  near  monopoly  of  advanced  knowledge;  2)  professional  training  for  ecclesiastical  and 

secular  segments  of  society;  3)  foundations  of  modem  empirical  science;  4)  establishment  of  a new  intellectual  class; 

and,  5)  upward  social  mobility. 
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The  Social  Sciences  versus  the  Social  Gospel  at  Marietta  College 

Stephen  T.  Correia 
St.  Norbert  College 

Inthe&U  of  1894,  J.  Allen  Smith,  a recent  graduate  from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a Ph.D.,  arrived  at 
the  small  southern  Ohio  city  of  Marietta  as  a professor  of  social  sciences  at  Marietta  College.  Although 
Smith's  tenure  at  the  school  was  to  be  short,  the  next  three  years  would  be  a time  of  great  tumult  as  the 
educational  beliefr,  practices  and  mission  of  Marietta  College  would  imdergo  rigorous  challenge.  In  the  spring 
of  1 897  Smith  was  relieved  of  his  duties  by  a vote  of  the  college  trustees. 

The  official  reason  ofiered  for  Smith's  dismissal  was  the  college’s  dire  financial  straits.  In  the  previous  three 
years  the  debt  ofthesdiool  had  increased  from  $10,000  in  1894  to  $30,000  in  1897  (Cayton  and  Riggs).  However, 
financial  exigency  was  likely  not  the  reason  for  Smith’s  abrupt  dismissal,  as  this  paper  will  demonstrate. 

A con^lex  set  of  academic  and  cultural  factors  resulted  in  Smith’s  dismissal  from  Marietta  College.  These 
factors,  as  a group,  worked  to  define  Smith  as  a community  outsider  upon  his  arrival  in  Marietta,  and  over  the  next 
three  years,  axispired  to  isolate  him  fiom  the  mainstream  culture  of  the  school  and  local  community.  By  1 897,  Smith 
was  isolated,  culturally  and  academically,  and  his  time  at  the  small  school  had  come  to  an  end.  Further,  Smith’s 
challoige  to  the  culture  of  the  southern  Ohio  sdiool  was  unlike  anything  it  had  seen  before,  and  it  was  easier  and  more 
efficient  to  dismiss  him  than  incorporate  his  practices  into  the  community’s  culture. 

In  the  final  decade  of  the  ninetesith  coitury,  the  Ohio  River  city  of  Marietta  was  eiqieriencing  unprecedented 
social  and  economic  dianges.  From  1890  to  1900,  the  city  had  grown  from  a population  of  8,273  to  13,348,  a nearly 
40  percait  increase.  Likewise,  the  area  of  southeastern  Ohio,  with  Marietta  as  its  geographic  center,  was  experiencing 
an  economic  boom  (Cayton  and  Riggs).  The  local  oil  and  natural  gas  industries  were  rapidly  expanding  during  the 
decade,  and  pqjulation  growth  reflected  the  accompanying  increase  in  workers.  By  the  mid-1890s,  "the  price  of  oil 
launched  the  greatest  oil  boom  the  Marietta  area  was  ever  to  witness."  The  impact  of  the  oil  industry  is  more 
con^letely  understood  by  the  feet  that  "by  1 903,  the  dollars  invested  in  the  oil  industry  exceeded  the  appraised  value 
of  all  the  real  estate  in  Marietta"  (Cayton  and  Riggs  1991, 183).  In  the  smaller  and  more  intimate  setting  of  Marietta, 
the  many  unprecedaited  social  and  ecoiomic  dianges  occurring  across  fee  IMed  States  were  at  hand.  Changes  would 
also  betaking  place  at  Marietta  College,  and  like  those  occurring  in  fee  city  of  Marietta,  not  all  would  be  welcomed. 

As  early  as  1829,  efforts  had  begun  to  craft  an  historical  record  intended  to  create  a specific  historical 
perspective  of  fee  young  Marietta.  The  community  diose  to  project  itself  as  an  idealistic.  New  England  oasis  thriving 
in  fee  Midwest  due  to  fee  hard  work,  strong  middle  class  values  and  pious  belieft  of  Marietta's  early  foimders.  In 
1 881  a published  history  claimed  fee  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  being  "New  England  in  character"  (History  of 
Washington  Coimty  1881,  36),  established  fee  legal  groundwork  for  those  very  New  England  values  to  become 
institutifflialized  in  fee  Ohio  country.  This  same  history,  in  reference  to  fee  establishment  of  Marietta  College,  stated 
fee  coUege  was  to  be  " a genuine  college  of  fee  New  England  type"  (400).  As  Riggs  notes, " For  many,  history  was 
Marietta's  ultimate  claim  to  superiority  for  it  naturally  followed  feat  because  fee  founders  of  fee  town  were 
extraordinary,  so  too  were  their  descendants"  (33). 

The  Marietta  feat  existed,  both  town  and  college  in  fee  1 890's,  was  in  reality  two  different  worlds,  fee  one 
community  leaders  diose  to  believe  and  fee  one  feat  was  real.  The  view  community  and  college  leaders  held  was  one 
of  a prosperous,  dignified  and  unified  Marietta  built  upon  solid  New  England,  Christian  values  of  hard  work,  piety, 
and  solidarity.  In  practice  fee  town  of  Marietta  had  not  lived  fee  history  feat  came  to  be  written.  As  Caj^on  and 
Riggs  note,  this  historical  fiction  created  "a  public  image  of  harmony  and  homogeneity  for  their  town  which  served 
to  obscure"  reality  (158). 

By  the  1890's,  Marietta  had  become  a town  of  significant  economic  speculation,  inhabited  by  a racially 
diverse  population,  and  troubled  wife  sudi  persistait  social  problems  as  poverty,  racism,  prostitution  and  alcoholism. 
In  short.  Marietta  shared  problems  wife  many  other  cities  and  towns  of  fee  era.  However,  armed  wife  a mythical 
history,  community  leaders  sought  to  preserve  their  storied  New  England  past.  Persistent  social  problems  could  be 
easily  ignored  because  they  existed  in  a world  which  these  leaders  were  not  a part  of,  either  physically  or 
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intellectually.  Any  challenge  to  the  world  inhabited  by  community  leaders  would  be  much  more  difficult  with  which 
to  deal.  It  was  into  such  a world  that  Professor  J.  Allen  Smith  entered  in  1894. 

The  emergaice  of  the  social  sciences  at  Marietta  College  may  be  directly  traced  to  Smith.  Introduced  to  the 
college  as  a revoluticHi  of  methodology  and  academic  inquiry,  the  social  sciences  shared  much  with  the  Social  Gospel 
movement.  The  Social  Gospel  found  support  in  an  interpretation  of  biblical  scripture  which  called  for  direct 
intervention  into  exisiting  social  problems.  Believers  in  the  Social  Gospel  held  that  current  social  problems  were 
derivative  of  industrializabcxi.  The  answer  to  these  problems  would  be  found  in  the  universal  application  of  the  word 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  aspects  of  society. 

The  Social  Gospel  was  both  a social  and  religious  reform  movement  \^4lich  originated  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Led  primarily  by  Protestant  clergymen,  the  Social  Gospel  movement  emerged  as  a vociferous 
critic  of  the  rising  social  disorder  of  late  ninrteenth-coitury  America.  These  reformers  were  seeking  to  create  a more 
Christian  social  order,  yet  maintain  the  existing  capitalistic,  economic  and  democratic  political  system  (Ross  1991, 
Hofstadter  1944). 

The  social  sciences,  also  oriented  to  the  study  of  social  problems,  held  no  such  religious  legitimacy  as  to  its 
existence.  The  social  sciences  existed,  simply,  to  study  society.  Although  still  emerging  as  an  accepted  field  of 
academic  inquiry  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  social  sciences  were  slowly  but  surely  distancing 
themselves  from  the  divinely  inspired  Social  Gospel.  As  the  social  sciences  gained  shape  and  substance,  the  gulf 
betweai  the  social  sciences  and  religious  doctrines  became  evident.  Marietta  College  was  not  yet  prepared  to  surrender 
the  Christian  ideals  of  the  Social  Gospel  movement  to  the  squarely  academic  field  of  the  social  sciences. 

Chartered  in  1832  as  The  Marietta  CoUegiate  Institute  and  Western  Teacher's  Seminary,  the  college  was 
originally  founded  to  provide  to  the  struggling  community  a sense  of  economic  and  social  stability  and  to  alleviate 
its  geographic  isolation.  The  coUege  intended,  as  did  many  religious  orientated  coUeges  of  the  then  western  fi'ontier 
of  the  United  States,  to  educate  men  to  spread  Christianity  and  Christian  ideals  to  die  developtig  frontier. 

The  1 894  Marietta  College  Annual  Catalogue  shows  that  the  ticoming  class  consisted  of  29  freshmen,  all 
male.  Wth  the  local  southeastern  Ohio  peculation  accounting  for  the  majority  of  students,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
were  the  next  most  hi^y  r^resented  states  Matriculation  Records,  Pre-1900).  Curriculum  options  were  limited  for 
students,  with  the  majority  enrolling  in  a Classical  curriculum,  including  course  work  in  Greek,  a modem  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  philosophy,  Christian  religion,  and  the  natural  sciences  (Catalogue  of  Marietta  College,  32- 
33).  All  students  attended  religious  services  each  morning  at  8:45. 

College  president  John  W.  Simpson,  an  ordained  Congregational  minister  was  appointed  President  of  the 
school  in  1 893.  Sincsoi  was  "in  conplete  synpathy  with  the  liberal  traids  in  the  social  sciences"  as  well  as  "an  active 
adherent  of  the  Social  Gospel  movement"  (McClintock  1959,  90).  Under  President  Simpson,  mexiemizing  the 
curriculum  was  a high  priority,  particularly  in  the  social  sciences.  Smq)son  increased  the  number  of  electives  in 
political  economy  and  added  sociology.  He  taught  many  of  these  courses,  as  well  as  ones  in  religion  and  Christian 
ethics.  Prior  to  Smith's  arrival,  the  formal,  academic  study  of  society  at  Marietta  was  directed  by  ordained  ministers. 
This  religious  orientation  reconciled  easily  with  the  mission  of  the  school,  and  all  social  investigations  were  therefore 
invested  with  religious  legitimacy. 

With  Sinqjson  at  the  college's  helm,  students  at  Marietta  College  became  acquainted  with  three  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Social  Gospel  movement.  These  men  were  the  Reverend  Wilbur  Fisk  Crafts,  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  H. 
W.  Stuckenberg,  and  the  Reverend  Washingtcxi  Gladden.  Simpson  invited  Crafts  to  lecture  on  "Christian  Socialism," 
Stuckenberg  to  lecture  on  "The  Social  Problem,"  and  Gladden  to  lecture  on  "Municipal  Government”  (Catalogue 
1895-96,  10).  Gladden  also  served  as  a trustee  of  the  College  from  1883  to  1898  and,  as  such,  was  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  political  support  to  President  Simpson  as  he  went  about  reorganizing  the  school's  curriculum. 

J AUai  Smith  came  to  Marietta  in  the  fell  of  1 894  for  his  first  teaching  position.  Prior  to  attending  graduate 
sdiool  at  Michigan,  Smith  had  graduated  from  the  Ifeiversity  of  Missouri  with  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1 882,  then 
proceeded  to  earn  a law  degree  from  the  same  school  and  practiced  for  five  years.  Smith  became  bored  by  the  "narrow 
limits"  of  the  law,  and  with  encouragement  from  his  vhfe,  decided  to  study  for  an  advanced  degree  in  the  social 
sciences.  He  entered  Michigan  in  1892  because  the  reform-minded  Henry  Carter  Adams  was  on  its  feculty 
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(McClintock  1959,  Goldman  1944). 

While  at  Michigan,  Smith  became  interested  in  the  scholarly  study  of  the  currency  question,  that  is,  the 
viability  and  necessity  of  the  gold  standard.  This  issue  was  a popular  political  issue  and  would  later  play  a central 
role  in  the  1896  presidential  election  and  possibly  in  Smith's  dismissal  from  Marietta  College  in  1897. 

The  "Multiple  Money  Standard"  was  the  title  of  Smith's  1894  dissertation.  This  60-page  work  was 
"theoretical  in  character  and  was  a refutation  of  many  of  the  basic  contentions  of  the  gold  standard  advocates" 
(Barclay  1931,  234).  Regarding  the  currency  issue.  Professor  Adams  told  Smith  that  "heretical  sympathies  would 
arouse  opposition  from  members  of  the  faculty  who  examined  candidates  of  higher  degrees”  (Goldman  1944,  197). 
Although  the  dissertation  was  accepted,  its  approval  was  primarily  due  to  the  influence  of  Professor  Adams,  vsfro 
overcame  significant  faculty  opposition.  Smith  would  be  no  stranger  to  issues  of  academic  freedom  throughout  his 
professional  career  and  often  found  himself  at  the  center  of  academic  controversy. 

At  Marietta  Smith  taught  two  courses  in  sociology  and  five  in  economics.  The  sociology  courses  were 
entitled  The  Facts,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Sociology"  and  "Modem  Social  Problems"  Smith  also  taught  five 
diflferart  eccxiomics  courses  (Catalogue  1895-96,  40).  Taken  as  a group,  these  courses  reveal  the  progressive  nature 
of  Smiths  social  science  philosophy.  The  descriptions  found  in  the  Marietta  College  catalogue  show  that  Professor 
Smith  strraigly  beheved  that  govemmoit  regulation  offered  the  best  hope  for  the  improvement  of  all  of  society.  These 
courses  found  their  inqjetus  in  Smith's  conception  that  an  industrialized  society  was  in  need  of  a strong  regulating 
government  body  to  ensure  freedom  of  opportunity  and  to  prevent  predatory  business  practices.  The  courses  were 
entitled  "Princ^les  of  Political  Economy,"  'Taxation,"  "The  Monopoly  Problem,"  "The  Theory  of  Money,"  and  "The 
History  of  Economic  Thought. " 

The  study  of  local  conditions  in  southeastern  Ohio  was  an  int^ral  part  of  Smith's  courses.  Smith  was  holding 
up  for  pubhc  examination  and  study  a world  vsfrich  local  leaders  had  previously  ignored.  Undoubtably,  Smith's 
dispassionate,  and  public,  examination  of  local  conditions  was  disquieting  for  community  leaders. 

As  long  as  President  Smqison  remained  at  the  school.  Smith  was  secure  in  his  enqjloyment.  In  June  1 896, 
President  Surqison  s resignation  was  requested  by  the  trustees,  and  Smith  knew  his  own  time  was  limited. 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  Professor  Smith  was  dismissed  from  his  position  at  Marietta.  The  reason  for  his 
dismissal,  according  to  Hofistadter  and  Metzger,  was  "the  bipartisan  nature  of  intolerance"  to  academic  ideas  wdiich 
challenged  the  prevailing  status  quo  (423).  Hofstadter  and  Metzger  argued  that  Smith  was  dismissed  because  the 
trustees  of  the  college  were  fimdamentally  opposed  to  the  professor's  ideas  regarding  monometallism.  Likely  a 
contributing  factor  to  Smith's  dismissal  was  his  public  support  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  instead  of  Ohio-native 
William  McKinley  in  the  1896  Presidential  election  (Goldman  1944). 

Gladden  served  as  a trustee  of  Marietta  College  from  1883  to  1898.  In  response  to  Professor  Allen’s 
dismissal,  Gladdai  resigned  from  the  board  of  trustees,  albeit  not  until  the  close  of  the  1 898  academic  year.  Gladdrai 
wrote  to  Smith  cxi  .^}ril  16,  1897,  that  his  dismissal  was  "pitiful"  but  not  to  give  up  hope.  Gladden  would  try  to  see 
if  possibly  some  changes  may  occur  here  next  year."  True  to  his  r^utation  as  a seeker  of  common  ground.  Reverend 
Gladden  tried  to  resolve  the  issue  of  Smith's  dismissal  from  Marietta. 

Reverend  Gladden,  Reverend  Stuckenberg  and  Reverend  Crafts  were  retained  for  the  1897-98  school  year 
by  the  trustees  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  Smith's  departure  (Marietta  Trustees  Record  1897,  108).  Interestingly, 
Smith’s  salary  was  provided  by  an  anraiymous  source  during  his  three  years  at  the  school.  This  same  source  provided 
for  the  funding  of  the  courses  Smith  was  to  have  taught  the  next  academic  year.  Therefore,  money  was  to  be  made 
available  to  teach  classes  involving  social  investigations,  but  only  if  led  by  acceptable  professors.  The  college  trustees 
voted  to  replace  Smith  s position  before  the  start  of  the  next  semester.  Each  of  the  three  men  hired  to  assume  the 
vacant  teaching  load  were  ordained  minister’s  vnth  an  academic  interest  in  the  study  of  social  problems. 

J.  AUai  Smith,  as  a trained  professional,  examined  the  local  community  as  any  social  scientist  would  do.  For 
Smith,  social  problems  were  to  be  presented  for  class  study  and  discussion,  analyzed  and  to  have  solutions  proposed 
for  them.  The  community  of  Marietta  was  more  comfortable  sinply  ignoring  its  own  local  shortcomings. 

Smith  came  to  view  Marietta  as  the  eccHiomic  boom  city  that  it  was.  However,  community  leaders  maintained 
their  self-unage  of  Marietta  as  a New  England  oasis.  To  community  leaders,  the  boom  of  the  1 890’s  did  not  lead 
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to  bust  in  the  early  1900’s,  rather  a return  to  the  world  in  w^ich  they  were  most  comfortable.  The  outsiders  who  rode 
the  wave  of  economic  growth  and  occupied  the  community  went  elsevN^iere  for  their  fortunes.  Further,  intellectual 
outsiders  like  Smith  were  not  a part  of  Marietta  College  as  the  new  century  dawned.  In  Marietta  cooperation  and 
social  cohesion  would  be  valued  above  academic  freedom  and  emerging  forms  of  academic  inquiry. 

Smith  had  specific,  secular,  social  science  behefs  and,  regardless  of  the  audience,  did  not  modify  them.  As 
an  outsider  to  the  Marietta  community,  he  was  unable,  or  willing,  to  modify  his  pedagogy  and  professional  beliefs 
to  gain  acceptance.  He  did  survive  quite  well  in  higher  education  as  he  went  on  to  a distinguished  career  at  the 
University  of  Washingtcxi.  Never  losing  his  unwillingness  to  compromise  his  academic  principles,  Ross  has  labeled 
Smith  as  ‘'the  radical  professor  of  political  science"  (Ross  1991,  458). 

The  oil  boom  of  the  1 890’s  was,  like  J.  Allai  Smith,  a distant  memory  to  the  citizens  of  Marietta  by  the  start 
of  the  20th  caitury.  With  outsiders,  from  academes  to  oil  workers  gone  at  nearly  the  same  time,  a comfortable  retreat 
uitothe  previous  world  of  relative  isolation  and  perceived  common  culture  was  possible.  This  retreat  reconfirmed  the 
notion  that,  either  economically  or  academically,  outsiders  had  little  to  offer  Marietta, 
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Academic  Freedom  at  the  University  of  Davton:  1963-1967 

• I 

Amanda  Pracek 
University  of  Dayton 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  national  Free  Speech  Movement  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  as  it 
mamfested  itself  at  the  University  of  Dayton.  Of  specific  interest  is  how  a Catholic  affiliated  institution 
reacted  to  the  tumultuous  dianges  during  the  1960’s  and  the  controversies  surrounding  academic  freedom. 
A discussion  of  the  University’s  history,  as  well  as  a discussion  of  academic  freedom  (and  academic 
freedom  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  church)  will  in  turn  reflect  the  ways  that  the  University  of  Dayton,  as  well  as  other 
Catholic  universities,  changed  in  response  to  societal  changes. 

The  racial  crisis,  the  Vietnam  War,  cairq}us  upheavals,  and  the  growth  of  the  counterculture  made  the  1960’s 
an  epoch  of  revolutionary  change  for  all  Americans.  The  radical  changes  and  forces  of  the  culture  produced  a 
^^durlwind  of  debate  in  the  American  Catholic  church  (Gleason  1995).  Academic  freedom  became  the  central  theme 
in  American  higher  educaticai  in  the  early  1960’s.  Vatican  II  had  a profound  impact  on  the  Catholic  university.  The 
Council  met  in  the  early  1960’s  and  by  1965  Catholics  learned  of  Vatican  II’s  religious  views.  Pope  John  XXIII 
had  diarged  the  Second  Vatican  Council  ‘to  seek  fresh  and  timely  ways  to  recover  the  essential  spirit  of  the  message 
and  missicm  of  Christ  and  to  avoid  incarceraticai  in  the  institutional  forms  of  the  dead  past”  (Manier  1967).  This  new 
spirit  of  the  church  supported  the  growth  of  academic  freedom  in  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

How  did  CathoUc  institutions  react  to  new  forms  of  thought?  A review  of  events  at  the  University  of  Dayton 
may  help  to  answer  this  question.  The  Free  Speech  Movement  initiated  a decade  of  debate  about  the  students’  role 
in  university  governance  on  canqiuses  throughout  the  United  States.  The  University  of  Dayton  participated  in  this 
deb^  (Unger  1964).  Editorials  in  the  student  newspaper  slowly  shifted  from  issues  such  as  homecoming,  dances  and 
parties  to  campus  life  and  administration.  In  1963,  two  committees  were  formed  to  study  both  a possible  judicial 
system  at  UD  and  a studait  welfere  system.  These  actions  may  have  been  the  catalyst  for  other  events  (Kane  1 974). 
The  Student  Council  proposed  a bill  for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  of  the  Council.  The  Council  thought  that 
if  the  students  voted  it  would  make  the  Council  more  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Although  the  students  were  beginning  to  realize  that  they  might  secure  choices  at  UD,  the  church  was  still 
holding  a strong  traditionalist  attitude.  In  spring  of  1963,  students  were  being  called  before  the  Chaplain  to  discuss 
their  absence  from  retreats  (Kane  1974). 

The  Kamedy  Umon  opaied  in  1964.  With  this  opening,  a new  channel  of  communication  between  students 
and  the  administration  was  uiqjlemented.  The  first  “Fireside  Chat”  was  similar  to  a press  conference  with  Fr. 
Raymond  A Roesdi,  thai  president  of  the  University  of  Dayton  (Kane  1974).  However,  students  were  able  to  voice 
their  opinions  as  well  as  ask  questions. 

In  1965  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  War  was  introduced  to  students.  A rally  in  front  of  the  student  union  and 
march  was  held  supporting  President  Johnson’s  policy.  Nonetheless,  there  were  a few  protest  letters  written  in  the 
Flyer  News.  The  letters  caused  an  abundance  of  criticism  from  other  students  who  deemed  it  “un-American”  to 
criticize  Federal  policy  (Kane  1974). 

By  1968,  the  first  massive  protest  march  occurred  in  the  history  of  UD.  The  suspension  of  12  students  wfro 
had  forged  their  advisors’  signatures  led  to  about  1000  students  marching  across  campus  to  show  their  disapproval. 
The  students  argued  that  the  punishment  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  crime.  Both  a petition  and  a document  calling 
for  an  approval  of  a Studoit  Bill  of  Rights  and  a University  Board  of  Appeals  were  presented  to  the  administration. 
The  students  were  beginning  to  join  the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  earnest. 

On  Mardi  17,  1970,  150  UD  students  staged  a sit-in  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  over  educational  reform  and  student 
representation  in  university  policy-making  groups.  After  24  hours  the  students  left  St.  Mary’s  with  the 
administration’s  promise  that  a meeting  between  the  student  body  and  the  administration  would  be  held  the  next  day 
to  discuss  these  issues.  About  5000  students  attended  the  session.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  St.  Mary’s  sit-in,  new 
programs  were  unplemented,  including  interdisciplinary  and  black  studies. 

Another  equally  pervasive  concern  on  the  campus  in  the  1960’s  was  academic  freedom.  In  1966,  a professor 
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of  philosq)hy  accused  members  of  the  philosqjhy  d^artmait  of  teadiing  heresy  and/or  views  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  the  church’s  magisterium.  This  incident  originated  with  an  article  reviewing  Dr.  Eulalio  Baltazar’s  book, 
Contraception  and  Holiness.  Baltazar,  a professor  of  philosophy,  said  that  birth  control  was  not  a theological 
question.  Dr.  Dennis  Brsmette  diarged  several  professors  on  campus.  Dr.  Baltazar  included,  of  advocating  doctrines 
COTtrary  to  the  teaching  magisterium  of  the  church . This  charge  was  made  to  Archbishop  Karl  Alter  of  Cinciimati, 
v^iio  informed  university  ofiQcials.  As  a result  of  the  written  explanations  of  their  positions  submitted  by  the  accused, 
administrative  officials  ruled  the  four  members  innocent  of  the  charges.  The  episode  immediately  plunged  the 
university  community  into  discord.  Faculty  and  student  groups  held  meetings,  drew  up  manifestoes  and  issued 
reprimands. 

At  the  Ardibishop’s  request,  Fr.  Roesch  was  instructed  to  create  an  ad  hoc  committee  designed  to  establish 
clear  directives  for  the  pursuit  of  academic  freedom  (Shallenberger  1970).  However,  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
controversy.  Bonnette,  along  with  seven  other  fricuhy  members,  said  the  university’s  investigation  was  a “classic 
wiiitewash”  and  vowed  to  keep  the  matter  alive. 

Next,  Archbishop  Alter  set  up  his  own  feet  finding  body  composed  of  individuals  not  affiliated  with  the 
University.  The  Ardibishop’s  board  did  find  some  basis  for  charges,  but  declined  to  file  accusations  against  any  of 
the  professors.  Its  report  was  not  made  public,  and  disagreement  arose  as  to  whether  it  had  or  had  not  cleared  the 
accused  professors  of  teaching  heresy.  Fr.  Roesch  turned  again  to  the  original  ad  hoc  committee  to  specify  the 
apprqiriate  mode  of  paying  respect  to  the  magisterium  (Gleason  1 995).  Its  subsequent  report  asserted  that  although 
CathoUcs  were  obUged  to  respect  the  diurdi’s  teaching  authority,  that  obligation  rested  upon  them  as  individuals  and 
did  not  apply  to  the  university  as  an  institution.  Since  the  CathoUc  university’s  relationship  to  magisterial  authority 
was  thus  indirect,  it  could  claim  independence  of  all  outside  authority. 

Never  before  had  a feculty  committee  at  a CathoUc  university  flatly  recommended  secularization  as  the  policy 
to  follow.  Fr.  Roesdi  quickly  addressed  the  feculty  and  public  on  the  controversy  and  clarified  the  university’s 
position;  he  upheld  the  princ^le  of  academic  freedom  wiiile  asserting  that  “If  the  magisterium  is  not  responsive  to  the 
new  problems,  it  loses  its  role  as  a guide”  (Shallenberger  1 970).  The  University  shared  Vatican  II’s  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  openness. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Vietnam  War  and  Vatican  II  afiected  canpus  Ufe  at  the  University  of  Dayton  in  the  1960’s. 
Studoit  and  feculty  concerns  and  administrative  responses  reveal  how  reUgious  and  intellectual  life  inqiacted  campus 
life. 
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African  American  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  1830-1865 

Wanda  M.  Davis 
SUNY-Buffalo  State  College 

This  article  examines  the  founding  of  Lincoln,  Cheyney,  and  Wilberforce  Universities — three  institutions 
of  higher  learning  established  to  educate  persons  of  African  descent  within  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  research  provides  scholars  of  American  higher  education  with  a missing  link  in  the  history 
and  development  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  during  the  antebellum  period.  A discussion  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  founding,  organizational  structure,  and  development  of  these  institutions 
unveils  the  unique  character  of  each  school  and  helps  to  place  them  within  the  broader  context  of  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  founded  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

Each  of  these  institutions  was  founded  to  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  during  a period  when 
most  African  Americans  were  held  in  bondage.  Yet,  these  three  institutions  provided  the  model  for  other  African 
American  institutions  of  today. 

As  a result  of  the  eiqiansion  of  foreign  trade,  America  experienced  a period  of  great  progress  prior  to  the  Civil 
Gold  flowed  from  California,  railroad  construction  was  at  its  height,  there  was  rapid  industrial  growth  in  the 
North,  and  the  cotton  industry  brought  prosperity  to  the  South  (Brogan  1986,  305).  During  this  period  of  rapid 
economic  growth,  there  were  also  great  challenges  for  freedom. 

While  COTitroversy  over  the  expansion  of  slavery  in  the  territories  moved  America  closer  to  a state  of  crisis, 
passage  of  legjslatiai  such  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  Conpromise  of  1850,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  fostered 
resaitment  and  taisicm  betweai  the  North  and  South.  These  were  very  volatile  times;  America  was  headed  for  Civil 
War.  As  taisicxis  mounted  between  North  and  South,  increasing  numbers  of  African  Americans  escaped  slavery’s 
bitter  grasp  and  settled  North.  Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  African  Americans  escaped  the  institution  of  slavery 
by  underground  railroad  (Galbreath  1925).  Soon  these  newly  freed  African  Americans  mounted  a systematic 
challenge  to  the  root  of  the  slave  system. 

While  abolitionist  and  anti-slavery  advocates  lobbied  against  federal,  state,  and  local  pro-slavery  laws  and 
supported  the  undeiground  railroad,  colonizationists  lobbied  to  educate  Blacks  for  their  return  to  Africa.  Both  groups 
rallied  against  the  institution  of  slavery;  however,  neither  group  was  v^holly  committed  to  social  equality  among  the 
races.  Peoples  of  African  descent  participated  in  both  movements  as  well  as  political  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Negro  Convention  Movement.  Each  of  these  movements  played  a significant  role  in  the  freedom  struggle. 

In  reaction,  supporters  of  slavery  and  many  lower-class  wiiites  rioted,  burning  the  homes  and  churches  of 
African  Americans.  In  additi<si,  violent,  physical  attacks  on  persons  of  color  led  to  a number  of  deaths.  Because  of 
the  commonality  of  skin  tone,  there  was  little  to  no  distinction  made  between  African  Americans  v\fro  were  free  and 
those  who  were  not.  This  attitude  locked  Blacks  into  a classification  that  allowed  for  little  social  or  political  diversity 
withm  the  group  wfren  a number  of  African  Americans  had  been  free  for  two  or  three  generations.  In  fact,  attacks 
on  Negroes  were  so  violent  and  frequent  that  the  government  was  forced  to  intercede  in  1 842. 

Another  exan^)le  of  the  dilemma  feced  among  freed  blacks  after  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  is  revealed 
in  the  case  of  Rachel  Parker.  On  December  31, 1851,  a professional  slave-catcher  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  boarder, 
kidnaped  sevaiteai-year-old  Rachel  Parker,  a free-bom  Pennsylvanian,  and  took  her  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a city 
v^herethe  African  American  had  no  rigfits.  A campaign  to  return  Ms.  Parker  to  her  home  was  initiated  by  Joseph  C. 
Miller  of  East  Nottingfiam  Township  from  whose  form  Ms.  Parker  was  taken.  East  Nottingham  Township  is  located 
four  miles  from  Oxford,  Pamsjivania,  three  miles  from  the  Maryland  state  line,  four  miles  from  Lincoln  University, 
twenty  miles  from  the  current  location  of  Cheyney  University,  and  some  forty  miles  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

Miller  obtained  a court  order  to  detain  Ms.  Parker.  After  a three  year  political  and  legal  battle,  she  was 
rescued  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  her  back  from  Baltimore  (Bond  1976,  203).  During  their  return,  John 
Dickey,  the  founder  of  Ashmun  Institute  (later  named  Lincoln  University),  Joseph  Miller  and  other  sympathizers 
involved  in  the  case,  were  met  by  mobs.  In  retaliation  for  his  involvement  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Parker,  Miller  was 
given  a dose  of  arsenic  and  met  a very  suspicious  death.  Rachel  Parker,  however,  was  returned  safely.  As 
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demonstrated  in  the  story  of  Ms.  Rachel  Parker,  life  among  free  blacks  was  quite  precarious. 

During  the  antebellum  period,  educational  opportunities  leading  to  the  advancement  for  the  descendants  of 
Africa  were  very  limited.  By  and  large  there  was  no  provisicHi  for  learning  in  the  higher  branches,  and  nearby  schools 
would  not  grant  admission  to  persons  of  color.  Although  a small  number  of  individual  African  Americans  attended 
schools  such  as  Oberlin  and  Middlebury  College,  educational  opportunities  for  the  broader  segment  of  freed  African 
Americans  had  not  bear  adiieved.  There  were  exceptions;  for  exan^le,  Alexander  Lucius  Twilight,  the  first  Negro 
to  obtain  a college  degree  in  the  United  States,  graduated  from  Vermont's  Middlebury  College  in  1823;  and  Mary 
Jane  Patterson,  the  first  female  graduate  of  African  descent,  received  her  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1862.  The  greater 
task,  however,  was  the  provision  of  education,  particularly  higher  education,  for  African  Americans  on  a much 
broader  scale.  Before  the  founding  of  Lincoln,  Cheyney,  and  Wilberforce,  this  challenge  had  not  been  addressed. 

Now  that  the  historical  context  for  the  evolution  of  higher  education  for  persons  of  African  descent  has  been 
established,  the  paper  will  examine  each  of  the  targeted  institutions.  This  discussion  will  include  the  founding, 
naming,  significant  preconditions,  early  curriculum,  student  life,  and  governance.  We  begin  with  Lincoln  University. 

Ashmun  Institute,  now  Lincoln  University,  Permsylvania,  was  founded  by  Reverend  John  M.  Dickey,  a 
colonizationist  and  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  son  of  Reverend  Ebenezer  Dickey,  a Scotch-Irish 
immigrant  into  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  elder  Dickey  was  a cornerstone  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Chester 
County  community.  Both  Dickeys  were  well  known  for  being  actively  involved  in  religious  and  civic  activities  of  the 
period.  John  Dickey,  Lincoln’s  feunder,  was  intimately  involved  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Parker  and  was  later  influenced 
by  the  case  of  John  Amos  in  deciding  to  establish  an  institution  of  higher  learning  for  persons  of  African  descent. 

Ashmun  Institute  was  founded  in  1 854  as  a private,  Presbyterian  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Hinsonville, 
Pennsylvania,  a community  of  free  African  Americans  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Several  stops  along  the 
underground  railroad  remain  on  the  can^us  until  this  day. 

Lincoln  was  first  named  in  honor  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  a Congregationahst  minister  and  supporter  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Ashmun  did  extraordinary  work  for  Africans  on  both  continents.  He  died  in  1828; 
however,  during  his  last  mission  to  Africa,  his  efforts  had  helped  to  establish  the  colony  of  Liberia.  In  1 866,  the 
sdiool’s  name  was  dianged  from  Ashmun  Institute  to  Lincoln  University  in  honor  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  history  of  Lincoln  University  begins  with  the  dream  of  one  of  its  first  graduates — James  R.  Amos. 

Amos,  a young  freedman  from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  had  a dream  to  advance  his  education.  While 
in  his  twenties,  he  had  settled  on  small  farm  in  Hinsonville,  a small  community  of  freed  blacks  in  Southeastern 
Pams)dvania.  Amos  worked  hard,  only  taking  rest  on  Sunday  to  attend  church.  After  a v^diile,  Amos  felt  the  call  to 
preach.  He  had  already  been  ordained  as  a mimster  of  the  African  Methodist  Church,  but  wanted  to  further  his 
training  in  the  ministry.  With  fiiis  goal  in  mind,  Amos  sought  the  counsel  of  Reverend  John  M.  Dickey  and  requested 
that  Dickey  help  him  to  further  his  religious  training  (Murray  1973,  393,  Thomson  1898,  392). 

Dr.  Dickey  secured  admission  for  Amos  in  a Philadelphia  school  that  was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Synod.  After  a short  time,  racial  intolerance  on  the  part  of  vdiite  students  created  a problem.  Their  narrow- 
mindedness demanded  that  Amos  be  made  a porter.  This  was  unacceptable.  Amos  refused  this  subordinate  position, 
and  subsequently  was  dismissed. 

After  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  to  help  Amos  gain  entrance  to  virtually  every  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  Union,  Dickey  himself,  ended  up  tutoring  Amos.  A dedicated  student,  James  R.  Amos  walked 
twarty-eight  miles  each  a week  to  recite  to  Dr.  Dickey.  During  the  weekly  visits,  Amos  would  pray  by  a stone  in  a 
nearby  secluded  area  of  the  field.  That  stone  is  said  to  have  become  a part  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  building  of 
Ashmun  Institute. 

After  continuous  rejection  of  Amos  from  institutions  of  higher  education  for  which  he  was  academically 
prqiared,  Dickey  made  plans  to  establish  a school  of  Christian  training  for  African  American  male  youth.  With  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Sara  Cresson,  and  many,  many  others,  in  1854,  Lincoln  was  chartered  as  a liberal  arts  institution 
for  scimtific,  classical,  and  theological  education.  The  expressed  mission  of  Ashmun  was  to  train  males  of  African 
descent  to  teach  others  and  to  serve  as  missionaries  in  Africa.  The  first  class  of  students  was  admitted  in  1 857,  with 
the  first  class  of  graduates  ordained  and  licensed  by  1 859. 
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Ahhou^  Lincoln  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Colored  male  youth,  it  enrolled  several  \^flite 
studaits  as  early  as  1873.  Baccalaureate  degrees  were  conferred  in  1868,  with  A.B.  Degrees  granted  by  1870.  Two 
Ph.D.'s  were  awarded,  one  in  1892  and  the  other  in  1910.  Women  were  admitted  in  the  1950s. 

Following  the  Princetai  model,  the  early  curriculum  of  Ashmim  Institute  was  rooted  in  the  classics.  Lincoln 
was  among  the  earUest  of  institutions  of  hi^er  educ^oi  in  Pamsylvania  to  include  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
in  its  Uberal  arts  curriculum.  Instruction  was  conqjrised  of  both  college  and  seminary  subjects.  The  early  curriculum 
included  the  classics  and  theology,  as  well  as  some  general  courses  or  electives. 

Studoit  decorum  was  extremely  inpoitant  to  the  institution.  Those  enrolled  were  held  to  a rigorous  academic 
program  and  were  to  exhibit  and  maintain  the  highest  of  moral  standards.  Faculty  were  largely  responsible  for 
moiitoringthe  code  of  conduct  and  studsits  could  be  dismissed  for  a number  of  reasons.  Examples  included:  public 
drunkenness,  visiting  Emilies  in  the  neighborhood,  misrepresentation  of  reasons  for  going  into  the  town  of  Oxford, 
and  for  leaving  can^us  without  permission.  Other  offenses  might  include  practical  jokes,  water  fights,  gambling, 
destruction  of  imiversity  property,  possession  of  weapons,  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 

The  first  sign  of  organized  student  disorder  came  in  1890  vfien  seniors  refused  to  take  part  in  an  examination 
required  by  the  feculty.  As  a result,  the  entire  class  was  dismissed.  Most  of  the  students  who  were  dismissed  feh 
remorse  for  their  actims  and  were  subsequently  re-admitted.  A few  graduated  the  next  year  and  some  transferred  to 
other  institutions.  Of  those  vriio  transferred,  one  returned  later  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Another 

issue  relating  to  governance  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  1875,  students  began  to  question  the  racial  make  up  of  their 
board  of  trustees  and  &culty.  Ironically,  Lincoln  had  a policy  that  prohibited  Afiican  Americans  from  being  part  of 
the  faculty  or  administration.  For  the  students,  this  was  imacceptable.  Even  after  much  debate  and  student 
opposition,  this  policy  remained  in  effect;  that  is,  the  feculty  and  management  remained  vriiite  imtil  1931  vriien  the 
board  adopted  a resolution  to  employ  feculty  regardless  of  color.  The  first  African  American  president  would  be 
appointed  in  1954,  ninety-one  years  after  Lincoln  was  chartered. 

While  the  fbimding  of  Ashmim  Institute  marks  a pivotal  point  in  the  evolution  of  educational  opportimities 
for  peoples  of  African  descent,  it  was  not  the  only  institution  chartered  during  this  period.  Another  antebellum 
institution  of  higher  learning,  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  later  known  as  Cheyney  University  was  also  founded 
during  the  antebellum.  Like  Lincoln,  Cheyney  was  founded  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  also  chartered  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  people  of  African  descent.  The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  also  holds  a unique  position  in  the 
evolution  of  American  higfier  education. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  now  known  as  Cheyney  Ihiiversity,  was  chartered  in  1837,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  its  distinguished  Quaker  benefector,  Mr.  Richard  Humphreys,  v^o  was  bom  on 
one  ofthe  British  Virgin  Islands.  His  parents  were  members  of  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  As  with  many  of 
his  associates,  Richard  gave  freely  to  humane  causes.  The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  one  of  them. 

Richard  Humphreys,  a Philadelphia  Friend,  bequeathed  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a training  school 
for  Afiican  American  youth  upon  his  death  in  1832.  Bicouraged  by  the  interest  of  African  Americans,  the  Quaker 
Board  of  Managers  bougjit  land,  erected  a building,  hired  teachers,  and  set  up  a curriculum  equal  to  that  of  other  high 
schools  in  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  this  country’s  great  racial  divide,  Richard  Hunphreys  offered  another  ray  of  hope. 

First  named  The  Afiican  Institute,  the  school  was  renamed  at  a meeting  ofthe  Association  on  April  19,  1837 
to  The  Institute  firr  Colored  Youth.  The  Institute  would  go  throu^  several  name  changes  and  today  is  called  Cheyney 
University. 

Philosqrhically,  Quakers  were  hesitant  about  creating  theological  seminaries  and  the  provision  of  classical 
education;  therefore,  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  established  to  provide  training  in  various  branches  ofthe 
mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  agriculture  (Conyers  1990,  9).  It  was  also  designed  to  prepare  students  to  serve  as 
teachers.  Because  there  was  no  provision  for  learning  in  the  higher  branches,  the  curriculum  encompassed  a number 
of  difiereit  programs  and  fluctuated  betweai  manual  and  academic  subjects.  In  time,  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth 
got  on  its  feet  and  e?q)anded  the  curriculum  to  include  an  apprentice  program,  a girls'  and  boys'  preparatory  school, 
boys'  and  girls'  hi^  school  and  an  evening  school,  each  being  offered  simultaneously.  As  the  Civil  War  approached, 
the  Institute  offered  six  different  programs  simultaneously  to  both  males  and  females  of  African  descent. 
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Student  life  at  the  Institute  was  unique.  Although  the  Institute  was  chartered  in  1837,  the  first  class  of  five 
studoits  arrived  on  October  5, 1 840.  These  eleven  and  twelve  year  old  male  students  were  admitted  from  The  Sheher 
for  Colored  Orphans  (Craiyers  1990,  30).  In  that  capacity,  students  were  admitted  from  the  shelter  and  bound  to  the 
Institute  until  they  were  twenty-one.  Female  students  were  admitted  with  the  opening  of  the  high  school  in  1 852. 

Conditions  began  to  deteriorate  two  years  after  the  admission  of  the  first  class.  Students  were  progressing 
satisfectorily  with  their  studies,  however,  literary  education  began  to  take  second  place  to  ferm  work.  By  summer 
of  1 843,  there  was  no  teadier,  and  the  daily  school  closed  due  to  the  pressure  of  form  work.  A typical  day  went  like 
this:  rise  at  6:00  a m.  with  breakfast  at  7:00  a m.  Academic  instruction  (wiien  in  session)  began  at  8:00  a m.  with 
manual  instruction  (&rm  woric)  at  10:00  a.m.  Dinner  was  served  at  12:00  with  an  afternoon  school  session  beginning 
at  1:30  p.m.  and  aiding  at  5:00  p.m.  Supper  began  at  5:30  p.m.  and  students  were  to  retire  after  7.00  p.m.  The  basic 
meal  plan,  vdiich  cost  four  cents,  included  fned  mush  and  potatoes  with  bread  and  milk  or  molasses  for  breakfast. 
Dinner  included  soup  and  meat  on  alternate  days  with  vegetables,  rice,  and  flour  pudding  or  plum  pie.  Supper 
consisted  of  bread  and  milk  or  mush  and  milk  (Conyers  1990,  30). 

Studaits  were  not  happy  widi  this  arrangemait.  They  felt  that  they  were  being  treated  as  fermhands  with  no 
provision  for  classroom  instruction,  and  soon,  they  began  to  run  away.  Other  students  were  discharged  because  of 
rebeUious  b^iavior.  At  one  point,  the  managers  received  word  that  a fire  had  occurred  under  suspicious  circumstances 
near  the  outhouse.  Less  than  a moiitli  later,  anodier  studsit,  Elias  Mcxitgomery,  ran  away.  The  board  would  be  called 
together  on  several  occasions  because  of  student  disruption.  Because  these  students  were  indentured,  they  were  either 
returned  to  the  school  or  their  names  were  permanently  stricken  from  the  roster.  Discontent  among  students  ran  so 
higft  that  in  1846,  oily  six  years  after  the  first  students  arrived,  the  Institute  suspended  operations.  The  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth  continued  in  this  struggle  and  produced  students  v4io  went  on  to  teach  others  of  their  race.  The 
Institute  raidered  an  inportant  service  by  offering  instnictirai  to  a number  of  Afncan  Americans  v/ho  otherwise  would 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  for  educational  advancement. 

Many  years  of  hard  work  had  gone  into  fulfilling  the  imssion  of  the  Institute,  and  on  the  eve  of  our  nation's 
Civil  War,  it  was  adueving  its  mission  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  for  Afiican  American  youth.  Even  thougft 

certificates  of  acconqjlishment  were  presented  after  1856,  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  not  conferred  until 
1932. 

Like  Lincoln  and  Cheyney,  a third  institution  devoted  to  the  educational  needs  of  people  of  Afncan  descent 
is  Wilberforce  University  in  Xenia,  Ohio.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a proposal  that  was  made  by  the  Cincinnati 
Cffliferaice  of  the  Metiiodist  ^iscopal  Church.  Founded  in  1 856,  the  university  was  located  at  the  Tawawa  Spring 
Resort,  along  the  borders  of  W^est  Virgima  and  Kentucky.  As  with  Lincoln  University  and  the  present  location  of 
Cheyney,  the  sdiool  is  directly  aligned  with  the  underground  railroad.  In  feet,  there  are  two  principal  stations  of  the 
underground  railroad  on  the  ca^^}us. 

In  1855,  John  Wright,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  coordination  with  the  Afncan 
Methodist  ^iscopal  Churdi,  set  out  to  purchase  the  Tawawa  Springs  property.  He  was  prepared  to  offer  one-fourth 
of  $10,000  as  a down  paymait  wife  fee  remainder  due  wife  interest  in  three  installments.  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 
That  same  year,  another  offer  of  $12,000  was  refused.  In  March  of  1 856,  another  bid  of  $13,000  was  presented  and 
adopted  and  fee  Tawawa  Springs  Resort  property  was  sold  to  fee  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Payne  1 873  Folder 
2,  Payne  1891,  423-424). 

A few  years  later,  in  1863,  as  a result  oftmsiems  betweai  fee  Noife  and  South  over  slave  territory,  fee  school 
almost  closed  ft>r  good.  Instead,  through  fee  work  and  vision  of  Bishop  Daniel  Payne,  an  Afncan  Americ^  member 
of  fee  original  governing  body  of  Wilberforce,  fee  charter  was  changed  and  ownership  was  transferred  into  fee  hands 
of  fee  African  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi.  Without  conferring  wife  his  colleagues  of  fee  general 
Methodist  Church,  Bishop  Payne  appeared  on  fee  day  feat  Wilberforce  was  to  be  sold.  Seconds  before  fee  grace 
period  was  up,  Payne  appeared  and  ran  to  fee  front  of  this  distinguished  group  and  exclaimed, ".  . . In  fee  presence 
of  parties  authorized  to  sell  and  wife  hands  lifted  to  fee  heaves,  in  fee  name  of  God  I purchase  this  property  for  fee 
cause  of  Christian  Education!"  (Welch  1906,  12). 

Although  others  placed  bids  on  fee  prqierty,  Payne  was  able  to  purchase  fee  land  for  $10,000  for  fee  African 
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Methodist  Episcopa]  Church.  Thus,  Bishop  Payne  saved  Wilberforce  University,  making  it  the  first  institution  in 
America  to  be  owned  and  governed  by  people  of  Afiican  descent. 

First  named  the  Ohio  Afiican  University,  before  issuing  the  original  charter,  the  name  was  changed  to  reflect 
the  life  and  work  of  William  Wilberforce,  the  famous  English  philanthropist  and  abolitionist.  William  Wilberforce 
is  remembered  as  a person  wiio  directed  and  enlightened  public  opinion  against  the  British  slave  trade.  A strong 
advocate  for  human  rights  and  liberties,  Wilberforce  made  eloquent  and  fearless  speeches  advocating  on  behalf  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  oppressed. 

The  educational  objective  of  Wilberforce  was  to  provide  men  and  women,  particularly  those  of  African 
descent,  with  a means  of  moral  and  social  uplift.  The  posture  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  coincided  with  the 
desires  of  the  Afhcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wiiere  both  were  concerned  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  thirty  thousand  people  of  color  wiio  were  now  residing  in  Ohio  and  the  other  free  states.  They  both 
believed  that  Afiican  Americans  in  the  West  should  also  have  opportunities  for  higher  education.  As  with  Lincoln 
University,  Wilberforce  was  diartered  and  mandated  to  begin  as  a imiversity,  wiiere  the  classics  were  at  the  heart  of 
the  academic  curriculum.  It  was  hoped  that  graduates  would  go  on  to  teach  and  Christianize  others.  Operating  with 
a normal  school  and  with  a preparatory  department,  students  of  Wilberforce  enjoyed  their  rich  surroundings. 

When  Wilberforce  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1857,  its  popularity  was  evident  as  enrollment  figures 
increased  from  a handful  to  more  than  two  hundred.  Not  only  did  Wilberforce  admit  both  male  and  female  students, 
the  population  included  a number  of  mulatto  children.  Significant  to  Wilberforce,  these  students  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  plantation  owners  (McGinnis  1962).  Although  it  has  been  verified  that  some  of  the  early  students  were 
from  established  femihes  of  Ohio  and  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states,  exact  figures  and  names  are  not  readily 
available.  It  is  possible  their  identities  were  intentionally  protected.  Others  were  from  the  free  states  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  California.  A majority  of  these  students  excelled  in  their  studies,  going  on  to  become  teachers 
themselves. 

As  the  academic  program  advanced,  so  did  the  agitation  of  the  Civil  War.  Because  a large  number  of 
supporters  of  the  school  were  slave  holders,  wiien  the  war  broke  out,  these  gentlemen  entered  the  rebel  service  and 
their  children  were  withdrawn.  In  turn,  the  school's  income  dropped  and  as  the  threat  of  Civil  War  advanced,  the 
institution  had  to  close,  .^proximately  one  year  later,  in  1 863,  with  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Afiican  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  institution  was  once  again  in  operation. 

Evai  with  ftiis  advancement,  the  threat  of  violence  loom^  over  the  community.  University  personnel  were 
afiaid  that  fires  would  be  srt  by  those  w4io  opposed  this  advancement  in  educational  opportunity.  When  it  rained,  they 
were  happy.  Althougb  the  majority  of  Xenians  opposed  slavery,  there  was  considerable  resistance  on  the  issue  of 
social  equality  and  education.  During  the  antebellum  period,  with  the  exception  of  Oberlin  College,  Wilberforce 
University  was  the  predominant  Western  institution  available  to  those  people  of  color  in  Ohio  and  the  West  wdio 
sought  higher  education. 

With  the  transfer  of  Wilberforce  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Afncan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churdi,  Wilberforce  became  the  first  Afiican  American  university  to  be  owned  and  governed  by  Afiican  Americans. 
Because  of  Wilberforce,  educational  opportunities  for  males  and  females  of  African  descent  were  greatly  improved. 
Wilberforce  occupies  a distinctive  and  unique  place  within  American  higher  education. 

Althou^  researdi  on  this  t(^ic  is  mudi  more  in-depth  and  broader  than  could  be  presented  in  this  work,  three 
historical  facts  have  now  been  presented.  First,  Lincoln  University  is  the  first  imiversity  expressly  intended  for  the 
higher  education  of  Afiican  Americans.  Second,  Cheyney  or  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  is  the  first  institution 
to  offer  hi^er  learning  and  third,  Wilberforce  University  is  the  first  institution  of  higher  education  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  Afncan  Americans. 

It  is  evident  that  Afiican  Americans  and  their  supporters  were  determined  to  have  access  to  an  organized 
system  of  higher  learning.  The  fact  that  this  goal  was  achieved  during  a period  wiien  the  great  masses  of  people  of 
Afiican  descent  were  held  in  bondage  lends  even  greater  significance  to  the  undertaking  and  its  success. 

Clearly,  Lincoln,  Cheyney,  and  Wilberforce  Universities  form  the  cornerstone  of  the  advancement  of 
opportunities  in  higher  education  for  peoples  of  Afncan  descent.  Part  of  their  significance  is  derived  from  the  fact 
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that  they  were  chartered  during  a period  of  crisis  and  debate  r^arding  African  American  destiny  and  character.  They 
are  also  distinctive  in  their  missions  to  serve  a population  of  newly  freed  persons  for  whom  educational  opportunities 
did  not  exist.  The  diartering  of  these  three  institutions  offering  a systematized  approach  to  higher  learning  and  higher 
education  to  African  Americans  during  the  antebellum  period  is  a testament  to  the  dedication  and  resolve  of  the  newly 
freed  Africans  and  their  supporters  to  in^rove  the  quality  of  life  for  persons  of  African  descent  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  fact  that  they  withstood  and  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  antebellum  period  and 
remain  in  existence  today  is  a major  accomplishment  of  which  they  can  all  be  proud. 
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Teacher  Preparation:  From  Common  School  Training  to  Professional 
Education 


Courtney  Vaughn  Joan  K.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

In  the  United  States,  the  term  “professional”  was  closely  linked  to  the  Progressive  Era’s  enchantment  with 
sciaitific  study.  Scientific  knowledge  in  any  number  of  fields  was  abounding,  and  observers  came  to  view  a 
profession  as  an  occupation  that  could  claim  a sophisticated  theory  base  and  practitioners  who  had  the 
autonomy  to  apply  this  information  in  the  service  of  “clients.”  Although  educators  sought  to  meet  and 
demraistrate  these  professional  criteria,  teaching  remained  a low  status  occupation.  In  part,  this  was  because  social 
convention  viewed  females,  who  came  to  dominate  teaching  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  as  ideal  due  to  their 
moral  virtue  and  innate  ability  to  nurture  children.  This  paper  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  process  of  raising  the 
status  of  teaching  through  professionalization.” 

Throughout  the  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  private  normal  schools  existed  solely  to  train  teachers; 
however,  by  the  early  twaitieth  caitury,  they  began  to  decline  as  state  and  city  normals  became  increasingly  popular. 
In  gaieral  these  state  normals  were  not  able  to  provide  the  necessary  numbers  of  teachers  for  the  common  school,  so 
they  trained  high  school  teachers  and  public  school  administrators.  The  teachers  for  the  common  schools  were 
prepared  in  county  normal,  city  normal,  and  high  school  normal  departments.  From  1870  to  1900  the  number  of 
normal  sdiools  grew  from  sixty-nine  to  289,  with  two  teachers  colleges,  while  the  number  of  public  school  teachers 
increased  from  201,000  to  423,000.  By  1910  the  normal  school  number  had  decreased  to  247  wiiile  the  number  of 
teachers  colleges  increased  to  twelve  of  the  379  institutions  preparing  teachers.  During  this  period  public  school 
enrollment  increased  from  6,792,000  elementary  and  80,000  high  school  students  in  1 870  to  1 6,899,000  elementary 
and  915,000  high  school  students  in  1910  (Folks  1982). 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  normal  departments,  the  fledgling  American  high  school 
became  involved  in  teacher  preparation.  Teacher  institutes  were  also  a common  form  of  teacher  preparation.  They 
had  begun  under  Connecticut's  Henry  Barnard  in  1 839  and  had  spread  across  the  country  in  the  next  decades.  They 
were  often  supported  by  fees  and  lasted  from  a couple  of  days  to  six  weeks.  They  offered  elementary  subjects, 
teaching  m^ods,  and  school  managemoit.  "niis  form  of  training  continued  into  the  twentieth  century  (Stinnet  1969* 
392;  Herbst  1989,  388). 

As  state  universities  opaied  their  doors,  almost  immediately  they  estabhshed  chairs  of  education  or  pedagogy: 
New  York  University  in  1832;  Brown  and  Indiana  universities  in  1852;  Iowa  in  1855,  Wisconsin  in  1856;  Missouri 
in  1858;  Kansas  in  1876;  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  in  1881;  and  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  early 
1890s.  During  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  many  of  these  universities  expanded  educational  offerings 
and  created  conprdiensive  sdiools  and  colleges  of  education  that  offered  both  undergraduate  teacher  preparation  and 
graduate  education  programs  (Ryan  1975,  6-7).  By  1900  it  was  estimated  that  350  educational  institutions  offered 
teacher  prqiaration.  This  estimate  included  normal  schools  and  departments  in  high  schools  and  academies.  (United 
States  Commissioner  1896-1900;  Herbst  1989,  388). 

Responsibility  for  certification  also  shifted  from  the  local  and  county  to  the  state  level.  In  1894  only  three 
states  issued  all  certificates,  with  thirty-five  states  utilizing  a combination  of  state  and  county  authorization.  By  1919 
there  were  twaity-six  state  systems  in  control  of  all  teacher  certification  with  only  seventeen  combining  a state-countv 
authority  (Ryan  1975,  6-7). 

Industrialization  dianged  the  nature  of  work  for  mai,  increasing  their  opportimities  in  both  manual  labor  and 
the  professions.  Often,  even  non-skilled  positions  were  higher  paying  than  teaching,  and,  consequently,  the 
percentages  of  male  teachers  to  the  total  diminished  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  By  1880  only  thirty-two 
percent  of  the  nations  educators  were  men.  Forty  years  later  that  figure  had  decreased  to  less  than  sixteen  percent, 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  teaching.  (Although  the  aggregate  numbers  rose,  from  73,335  in  1880  to 
1 16,848  m 1920.)  Those  men  \\fio  remained  in  the  classroom  or  continued  to  teach  did  so  for  several  reasons-doing 
God  s work,  escaping  manual  labor,  or  entering  a pathway  to  educational  administration.  As  a result,  males  were 
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increasingly  in  charge  of  the  schools.  For  example,  the  number  of  female  elementary  and  secondary  administrators 
declined  from  1905  to  1920  (Tyack  and  Strober  1981,  140-141;  Morain  1980,  161-170  Richardson  and  Hatcher 
1983,  81-99;  Rury  1986, 215-235;  Farr  (Vaughn)  and  Liles  1991,  234-248;  Shakeshaft  1987,  16-55;  United  States 
Census  1883,  1893,  1904,  1914,  1923). 

One  prominent  women  who  gained  respect  as  a “professional”  in  the  male  dominated  area  of  school 
administration  was  Ella  Flagg  Young  (1 845-19 1 8).  She  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
Chicago  High  School.  Young  completed  the  course  in  1860  wdien  she  was  sixteen  years  old.  By  1909  when  she 
became  the  first  female  superintendent  of  a major  school  system,  and,  later,  when  she  earned  a Ph  D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  progressive  educator,  John  Dewey,  most  aspects  of  the  educational 
enterprise  in  Chicago  were  goider  segregated:  elementary  and  secmdary  teadier;  principal  and  district  superintendent; 
and  normal  school  principal  were  male. 

While  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  Young  made  certain  that  the  practice  teaching  experience  of 
the  normalites  occurred  in  schools  that  reflected  the  growing  cultural  diversity  of  the  city.  Student  teachers  were 
supervised  and  evaluated  by  a normal  school  supervisor,  a critic  teacher,  and  the  practice  sdiool  principal.  She  also 
founded  a journal,  the  Educational  Bi-Monthly,  for  the  puipose  of  not  only  enlisting  the  “work  of  the  theorist  but  the 
practical  teadier  also  (Smith  1 979,  117).  By  the  time  Young  left  the  Normal  for  the  superintendency  of  Chicago's 
Pubhc  Sdiools  (1909-1915),  her  woik  was  on  solid  scientific  and  pedagogical  ground.  Yet  her  national  professional 
service  had  just  begun.  In  1910  she  became  the  first  elected  female  presidart  of  the  NEA  (Smith  1979). 

Throughout  Young’s  career,  her  thmking  progressed  toward  a feminist  insistence  on  the  social  equality  of 
men  and  women.  In  fact  her  professional  persona  was  inqjhcated  by  vhat  was  classically  considered  a male  ethic. 
Those  v^ho  worked  with  her  likened  her  service  to  that  of  a man.  When  she  died  of  pneumonia  from  a bout  with 
Spanish  Influenza  >^hile  touring  the  country  to  raise  money  from  the  sale  of  war  bonds.  Secretary  of  State  William 
McAdoo  said  that  she  “died  in  the  service  of  her  country  working  like  a soldier”  (McAdoo,  cited  in  Smith  1 979,  230). 
In  fact,  the  "Nineteenth  Dqrot  Company,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia,  acconpanied  the  mourners  to  her  grave  so  that  a 
hint  of  a military  funeral  prevailed”  (Smith  1979,  230).  Furthermore,  her  successor  at  the  Chicago  Normal  said, 
had  she  been  a man  [she]  would  have  directed  a great  corporaticxi,  managed  a railroad,  served  as  governor  of  a state, 
or  commanded  an  army’”  (Cited  in  Smith  1979,  230-231). 

Whrle  some  women  struggled  to  redefine  themselves  in  alternative  ways  to  the  hegemonic  Eitro-American 
norms,  the  image  of  all  womai  as  nurturers  and  mar  as  managers  has  encouraged  teaching  to  be  seen  largely  as  a non- 
intellectual woman’s  field.  Despite  the  label,  significant  strides  to  augment  teachers’  academic  credentials  continued. 
But  these  changes  were  influenced  by  social  convention  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  emphasis  on  the 
professionalization  of  admimstratron  and  secondary  than  on  elementary  teaching  (Patrick,  Griswold  and  Vaughn- 
Roberson  1985,  139-157). 

In  1920  no  state  required  a bachelor’s  degree  for  elementary  certification,  but  ten  states  required  it  for 
secmdary  certification.  By  1970  fbrty-sevai  states  required  it  ft>r  elementary  certification  and  fifty-two  for  secondary 
certificatiai.  These  state  numbers  include  Washingtai  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico  (Monroe  1 952,  303 ; Folks  1982).  From 
1 920  to  1970  the  insistaice  on  more  and  more  hi^er  education  to  receive  professional  status  encouraged  the  closing 
or  transformation  of  normal  schools  into  teachers  colleges  that:  1)  required  a high  school  diploma  for  an  entrance 
requirement;  and  2)  expanded  their  mission  and  their  curricular  offerings  into  areas  other  than  teacher  preparation 
such  as  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  As  the  ratio  of  normal  schools  to  teachers’  colleges  shifted,  the  number  of 
institirtiOTsprqjaringteadiers  increased  from  839  in  1920  to  1,005  in  1950;  by  1970  teachers  coUeges  had  been  either 
closed  or  transformed  once  again  into  masters  and  doctoral  granting  conqjrehensive  institutions  on  a par  with 
universities  (Folks  1982). 

A look  at  teachers  colleges  and  private  universities  gives  an  overview  of  the  typical  teacher  education 
program  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For  example,  in  a B.S.  program  for  elementary  education  from 
a 1961  teadiers  college  about  forty-nine  percent  of  the  total  program  was  devoted  to  pedagogy,  while  fifty-one  percent 
pertained  to  the  hberal  arts  out  of  a total  of  125  hours.  However,  in  a large  private  university  in  1960,  seventy-four 
percart  of  the  total  program  of  1 13  hours  were  education  courses,  wiiile  twenty-six  percent  were  liberal  arts.  This, 
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again,  was  a B.S.  in  elementary  education.  In  both  cases  the  majors  were  elementary  education.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  teachers  college  required  more  total  hours  with  a more  even  balance  between  subject  content  and 
pedagogy  than  did  the  large  private  university  with  a separate  school  of  education . 

Regarding  seamdary  prqjaradon  for  a B.S.  in  math  education  from  a state  teachers  college  in  1961,  thirty-six 
percsit  of  the  total  122  hours  was  devoted  to  education,  \^frile  sixty-four  percent  were  liberal  arts  courses.  Twenty 
hours  or  twaity-six  percait  of  the  hberal  arts  courses  were  in  the  mathematics  major  or  about  16  percent  of  the  total 
program.  Conparing  tiiis  to  a B.S.  in  social  studies  education  from  a private  imiversity  in  1961,  twenty-three  percent 
of  the  total  program  of  128  hours  were  education  courses  and  seventy-seven  percent  were  liberal  arts  with  forty-six 
hours  or  about  46  percsit  of  the  liberal  arts  courses  being  in  the  social  studies  major;  this  is  about  36  percent  of  the 
total  program.  In  these  two  secondary  cases,  the  private  imiversity  provided  more  liberal  arts  work  with  more  in  the 
major  than  did  the  teachers  collie  program.  However,  the  practice  teadiing  experiences  represented  a difference  only 
of  an  hour  and  a half  in  both  programs  (Koemer  1963,  144-149). 

In  1921  no  state  required  college  work  for  elementary  certification.  Thirty  states  had  no  stipulation  for 
program  preparation;  fourteen  required  high  school  graduation;  and  four  states  defined  some  additional  post  high 
school  requirements.  By  1 838-39  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  were  under  the  control  of  state  boards 
of  education  in  seventeei  states  whidi  axistituted  more  than  fifty  percent  of  these  institutions.  This  shift  signaled  the 
trend  from  certification  by  local  examination  of  elementary  school  subjects  to  requiring  some  form  of  college 
prqjaration  for  both  elemaitary  and  secondary  teacher  licensor.  While  all  states  required  teachers  to  hold  bachelors 
degrees,  emergency  and  alternative  certification  procedures  made  this  difficult  to  enforce  (Stinnet  1969,  392-395). 

The  professional  accreditmg  process  began  in  1907  when  medicine  developed  the  first  accrediting  body.  This 
was  followed  by  dentistry  in  1909;  architecture  in  1914;  business  administration  in  1916;  law  in  1921;  engineering 
in  1 934;  optometry  and  veterinary  medicine  in  1 94 1 ; and  education  in  1 92  7 and  again  in  1 95 1 . The  double  dates  for 
education  reflect  the  shifts  from  normal  schools  and  teacher  colleges  for  teacher  preparation  into  general  purpose 
institutions  ofhi^er  education.  In  1927,  the  American  Associatim  of  Teadier  Colleges  (AATC)  attended  to  initiate 
and  employ  national  standards  for  teacher  education  institutions.  However,  due  to  the  movement  of  teacher 
prqjaration  to  gaieral  purpose  colleges  and  universities,  AATC  was  never  able  to  accredit  more  than  about  twenty- 
five  percent  (Stirmet  1969,  408). 

By  1948  AATC  merged  ivith  the  National  Association  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions  in  Metropolitan 
Areas,  and  the  National  Association  of  Colleges  and  Departments  of  Education  to  form  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  in  (AACTE).  The  AACTE  continued  the  accrediting  work  of  the  AATC  until  1954 
when  it  delegated  the  authority  to  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE).  The 
make-iq}  of  this  twaity-one  member  council  was  originally  as  follows:  1)  six  members  of  the  legal  state  educational 
agencies  (three  from  The  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers-NCCSSO  and  three  from  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  Certification-NASDTEC);  2)  six  members  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  broadly  representing  the  professionals  in  the  field;  3) 
six  from  AACTE  with  the  its  president  as  chair  of  NCATE;  and  4)  three  from  the  National  Schools  Boards 
Association  (NSBA)  (Stinnet  1969,  410-414). 

Over  the  years  NCATE  has  revised  its  pohcies,  but  NCATE  accreditation  has  always  been  voluntary.  In  the 
past  several  years  NCATE  has  developed  partnerships  with  state  boards  of  education.  Today  there  are  thirty-nine 
Such  partnerships.  With  approximately  twelve  hundred  teacher  preparation  programs,  seven  hundred  are  members 
of  AACTE  and  of  that  number  around  five  hundred  are  currently  accredited  by  NCATE  (Andrews  and  Palmer  1 95  8 
222-229;  Cogan  1958,  317-321). 

In  1967  state  departments  became  the  legal  authority  for  teacher  education.  They  set  requirements  and 
controlled  certification  both  initial  and  reissuing.  More  recently,  teadier  preparation  commissions  have  assumed  some 
of  the  authority  for  setting  and  evaluating  standards  for  preparation  programs.  Conpetency  or  outcome  based 
measures  are  also  r^lacing  semester  hours  for  certification.  However,  most  programs  continue  to  require  a general 
education  conponait,  a subject  field  block,  and  a professional  educational  sequence  culminating  in  practice  teaching 
or  a practice  teaching  internship  in  five  year  programs. 
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Several  studies  done  during  the  1960s  revealed  that  elementary  programs  required  from  about  twenty  to 
twenty-four  hours  or  sixteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the  program  to  be  in  professional  education.  Another  study  of 
twarty-four  institutions  revealed  that  about  20  to  40  percent  of  the  elementary  programs  were  devoted  to  professional 
education.  A sunilar  study  of  1 14  institutions  showed  that  sixteen  to  twenty-one  percent  of  the  secondary  programs 
were  devoted  to  professional  education.  These  percentages  are  far  below  those  cited  in  earlier  discussed  examples 
from  the  1960s.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that,  as  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
teacher  prqiaration,  the  percaitage  of  the  program  devoted  to  professional  education  declined.  The  one  caveat  is  that 
the  hours  of  field-based  experiences  have  increased  the  practice  component  of  teacher  education  programs,  because 
many  states  mandate  at  least  one  hundred  clock  hours  prior  to  student  teaching. 

In  the  1980s  several  reform  efforts  developed  in  an  attempt  to  improve  educational  practices.  These  have 
included:  1)  eiqjanding  teacher  education  to  a fifth  year  and  a masters  degree;  2)  working  with  K-12  schools  to  form 
professional  develqjmait  schools  cm  the  order  of  teadiing  hospitals;  and  3)  requiring  increased  field-based  experiences 
plus  a subject  area  block  of  courses  for  elementary  majors  (Andrews  and  Palmer  1958,  222-229;  Cogan  1958,  317- 
321).  But,  in  some  respects,  ‘^jrofessional”  educators  still  faced  an  age-old  dilemma.  David  Berliner  hopefully  writes: 
We  in  educatirai  are  haunted  by  the  pubhc’s  erroneous  belief  that  someone  can  walk  in  off  the  street 
and  deliver  a curriculum  to  30  or  so  children.  Raising  any  number  of  children  and  having  gone  to 
school  for  a number  of  years  does  not  make  an  expert  teacher.  I believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
creating  a scientific  basis  for  the  art  of  teaching  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  public  as  truly 
specialized  knowledge  (Berliner  1989,  2-6). 

Despite  Berlinger’s  reference  to  teadiing  as  an  art  with  a scientific  base  deserved  of  professional  recognition, 
througjiout  all  the  many  professionalization  strides  of  the  twentieth  century,  female  educators  (practitioners  of  and 
perhaps  originators  of  the  “art”)  have  been  devalued;  wfrile  the  modernization  and  professionahzation  of  education 
hass  created  higfi  status,  higji  paying  administrative  educational  positions  vdiich  women  almost  never  hold.  In  1905 
womsi  comprised  61.7  percent  of  the  elementary  administrators  and  5.7  percent  of  the  secondary  administrators.  By 
1985  they  were  16.9  and  3.9  percent  respectively.  Moreover,  from  1870  to  1970  only  six  women  were 
superintendents  in  the  country's  twenty-five  largest  cities.  As  recent  as  the  early  1990s,  only  five  percent  of  the 
natirai's  superintaidaits  were  female,  and  only  nine  of  over  fifty  state  school  officers  were  women.  Of  the  six  national 
secretaries  of  education,  mly  one  has  been  a woman,  Shirley  Hufotedter;  and  she  was  an  attorney.  Historically,  vdien 
womoi  such  as  Chicago  superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young  have  succeeded  in  such  jobs,  they  have  been  perceived  as 
bdiaving  like  men.  Moreover,  vdien  males  began  making  greater  relative  gains  to  females  in  teaching  after  1920  it 
was  in  high  school  not  elementary  classrooms.  In  1905,  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  high  school  teachers  were  men, 
and  by  1983  males  con^jrised  about  fifty-wie  percait  of  the  total;  although,  in  the  1990s  this  percentage  began  to  fell 
sli^tly  (Shakeshaft  1987,  21;  Cuban  1976;  Chicago  Tribime  1992,  5;  Tabs  1990). 

If  indeed,  nurturing  is  a trait  that  is  not  professionally  valued,  and  society  grants  women  less  autonomy  than 
moi,  thm  teadiing  may  never  adiieve  professional  status.  On  the  other  hand,  some  educators  are  insisting  on  a new 
professional  mterpretatirai-in  vdiich  an  ideology  of  care  is  an  essential  component.  Historically,  it  has  provided  the 
inspiration  for  teachers  to  dedicate  themselves  to  serving  others;  demand  autonomy;  and  increase  their  academic 
credentials.  It  is  in  society's  best  interests  for  educators  to  identify  with  and  care  for  the  communities  (not  "clients") 
they  serve.  Those  citizens  and  patrons  vdio  do  not  now,  could  come  to  appreciate,  rather  than  deprecate  many 
educators' traditional  commitment  (Hargreaves  1994;  Lieberman  1988;  Spodek,  Saracho,  and  Peters  1988). 
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Charles  Dickens'  Unrecognized  Authority  as  an  Educator 

mi  If  i»h  ltl■l■^^lllHll  fiiM  jaiEaiTKJ'flyilM  it  IIM  «Wil  i«»ii  li-iL  i-n,  .h  mewraji 


Robert  C.  Hanna 
Hillsdale  College 

Educational  historians  do  not  typically  turn  to  works  of  fiction  for  primary  evidence  of  actual  pedagogical 
practices.  Evsi  ■\\fiai  such  sources  are  considered  within  the  broader  context  of  the  culture  within  which 
they  were  writtai,  it  can  easily  prove  problematic  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  author's  own  pedagogical 
creed  within  that  culture,  if  indeed  the  author  even  has  one.  For  instance,  if  the  author  portrays  a fictional 
teadier  fevorably,  does  this  indicate  that  the  author  approves  of  all  aspects  of  the  teacher's  pedagogy?  If  the  author 
portrays  a ficticmal  teacher  unfevorably,  how  much  truth  is  found  in  that  negative  portrayal,  and  what  does  that  truth 
reveal  about  v^fiatthe  author  deems  education  should  be?  Certainly  one  does  not  study  Aristophanes'  The  Clouds  to 
become  conversant  with  the  Socratic  method  of  questioning  as  a means  of  seeking  universal  truth,  but  does  The 
Clouds  even  speak  to  Aristophanes'  beliefs  about  education?  And  if  it  does,  on  what  basis  is  Aristophanes  deemed 
an  authority  on  education,  as  opposed  to  being  an  authority  on  Greek  comedy? 

Charles  Dickens  is  a much  more  recent  writer  of  fiction  wdio  has  in  fact  been  deemed  an  authority  on 
education.  For  instance,  about  thirty  years  after  the  novelist's  death,  the  Inspector  of  Toronto  Schools,  James  L. 
Hu^es,  wrote  Dickens  as  an  Educator.  Hughes'  prefece  begins,  "Ihis  book  has  two  purposes:  to  prove  that  Dickens 
was  the  great  apostle  of  the  'new  education'  [of  Friedrich  Froebel]  . . . and  to  bring  into  connected  form  . . . the 
educatiOTial  principles  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  educators  ..."  (1902,  ix).  Yet,  as  Philip  Collins  noted  over  sixty 
years  later  in  Dickens  and  Education,  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  [Dickens]  read  or  was  otherwise  influenced 
by  Froebel,  or  any  other  important  educational  theorist,"  adding  that  Hughes  did  not  "produce  any  good  evidence  . 

■ that,  specifically,  Dickens  was  the  first  and  greatest  disciple  of  Froebel"  (1964,  17-18).  Nonetheless,  the  larger 
issue  remains  that  neither  Hughes'  nor  Collins'  analysis  of  Dickens'  fictional  accounts  of  teachers  in  any  way 
establishes  that  Dickens  had  any  credentials  as  an  educator,  against  which  teachers  in  his  novels  might  be  judged. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  refute  Hughes,  Collins,  or  anyone  else's  assessment  of  Dickens  as  an 
educator,  in  the  context  of  interpreting  his  novels.  Rather,  it  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  establish  an  accurate 
parameter  regarding  Charles  Dickens'  authority  as  an  educator  derived  fi-om  his  ejqrerience  as  a teacher  of  his  own 
childrai.  Curiously,  a review  of  sdiolarsh^  on  this  aspect  of  his  life  reveals  that  it  was  not  until  1 983,  well  over  one 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  that  his  ejqrerience  teaching  his  own  children  was  even  acknowledged  as  a viable  area 
of  study. 

Charles  Dickens  undertook  wftat  would  today  be  termed  home  schooling,  from  1846,  when  he  had  six 
childroi,  to  sometime  before  his  death  in  1870,  wiien  his  youngest  child  was  eighteen.  Unlike  some  parents  of  today, 
however,  Dickens  was  not  dissatisfied  with  private  and  public  school  options.  He  was  not  even  displeased  with  the 
Victorian  middle  class  instructional  approach  of  hiring  a governess.  On  the  contrary,  with  this  one  exception  of 
Dickens'  home  schooling,  Philip  Collins  (1964)  reveals  the  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  education  wdiich  Dickens 
provided  his  nine  diildrai  wfto  survived  infancy.  For  example,  Charles,  who  was  bom  in  1837,  attended  Mr.  King's 
Sdiool  fi'om  1 844  to  1 849,  Etrxi  fiiom  1 850  to  1 852,  and  Le^zig  from  1 853  to  1855.  Francis,  who  was  bom  in  1 844, 
attended  Gibson  & Bewsher's  School  from  1853  to  1858  and  Hamburg  from  1858  to  1860.  Two  daughters  were 
taught  by  governesses. 

Dickens'  approach  to  providing  for  the  education  of  his  children  is  consistent  with  the  general  findings  of 
Edward  E.  Gordon  and  Elaine  H.  Gordon  in  Centuries  of  Tutoring  (1990).  In  their  chapter  on  "The  Age  of  Domestic 
Education  (1800-1900),"  they  write: 

Domestic  education  and  sdiool  attaidance  were  oftai  combined  during  a child's  education.  Children 
might  be  instructed  at  home  during  childhood,  with  many  boys  sent  to  a formal  school  at 
adolescence,  and  then  some  attending  a university  to  complete  their  education.  However,  for  most 
girls  instruction  at  home  lasted  far  longer,  evai  up  to  age  fifteen  or  sixteen  ....  It  was  quite  common 
for  paroits  to  give  their  son  a combination  of  public  and  private  education  that  mixed  lessons  from 
a tutor  with  school  attendance.  (193) 
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Writing  specifically  of  England,  they  add: 

For  large  numbers  of  Biglish  children,  education  became  a domestic  industry  staffed  in  the  first  place 
by  the  nanny  in  the  nursery,  governess  in  the  schoolroom  and  supplemented  by  visiting  tutors,  or 
later  attendance  (especially  for  bo)^)  at  a college  preparatory  school.  . . . When  the  child  left  the 
nursery  and  entered  the  schoolroom  (age  7-8),  girls  and  boys  usually  studied  together.  (210) 

All  that  is  missing  from  Collins'  list,  then,  is  the  "nursery"  education  of  Dickens'  children,  and  this  task  the  &ther 
undertook  himself 

In  1 846,  Dickens  composed  vdiat  he  later  described  as  an  "easy  account"  of  selections  from  the  New 
Testamait,  explaining  in  a letter  written  to  his  son  Edward  in  1 868  that  he  did  so  "[b]ecause  it  is  the  best  book  that 
ever  was,  or  will  be,  known  in  the  world;  and  because  it  teaches  you  the  best  lessons  by  vdiich  any  human  creature, 
vdio  tries  to  be  truthful  and  faithful  to  duty,  can  possibly  be  guided"  (Forster  1 874,  446).  Dickens,  then,  was  intent 
on  making  selections  fi"om  the  New  Testamait  accessible  and  meaningful  to  his  children  at  ages  both  earlier  than  vdien 
sdiooling  would  occur  under  the  direction  of  other  teachers,  tutors,  or  governesses,  and  earlier  than  the  language  of 
the  King  James  Bible  could  be  expected  to  achieve. 

In  all,  five  referaices  by  Dickens  to  his  manuscript  survive.  The  earliest  reference  merely  states  that  Dickens 
completed  his  manuscript  in  1846.  The  next  reference,  given  above,  occurs  some  twenty-two  years  later.  What  is 
significant  is  not  that  Dickois  may  or  may  not  have  referred  to  the  manuscript  in  the  interim  period  in  correspondence 
which  is  now  lost.  Rather,  at  least  three  times  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  hfe,  Dickens  attested  to  the  value  of 
the  curriculum  vdiich  he  selected  from  the  New  Testament  and  taught  at  home  to  his  children.  In  October  1868, 
Dickens  wrote  to  his  son  Henry. 

As  your  brothers  have  gone  away  one  by  one,  I have  written  to  each  of  them  what  I am  now  going 
to  write  to  you.  ...  I most  strongly  and  affectionately  impress  upon  you  the  priceless  value  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  study  of  that  book  as  the  one  unfailing  guide  in  life.  . . . [RJemember  that 
I tried  to  render  the  New  Testament  intelhgible  to  you  and  lovable  by  you  vdien  you  were  a mere 
baby.  (Hogarth,  Dickens,  and  Hutton  1903,  305-306) 

On  June  8,  1 870,  the  day  before  his  death,  Dickens  answered  a reader's  letter  in  vdiich  the  reader  had  claimed  that 
a passage  in  Dickens'  latest  novel  was  irreverent.  Dickens  replied  to  John  Makeham  as  follows: 

I have  alwa)^  striven  in  my  writings  to  express  veneration  for  the  hfe  and  lessons  of  our  Saviour; 
because  I feel  it;  and  because  I re-wrote  that  history  for  my  children  — every  one  of  vdiom  knew  it, 
from  having  it  ideated  to  them,  Icxig  before  they  could  read,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  speak. 

But  I have  never  made  proclamation  of  this  from  the  house  tops.  (Hogarth,  Dickens,  and  Hutton 
1903,  361) 

Dickais'  assertiai  that  he  "repeated"  the  manuscript  to  all  of  his  children  "long  before  they  could  read"  attests  to  his 
using  the  manuscrqit  orally  and  helps  explain  his  aforementioned  comment  that  he  rendered  it  to  Henry  vdien  he  was 
"a  mere  baby."  Even  though  Dickens'  eldest  child,  Charles,  was  nearly  ten  years  old  vdien  his  fether  wrote  the 
manuscr^  nov^diere  in  the  remaining  correspondence  does  Dickens  state  or  hint  that  after  a certain  age,  his  children 
were  expected  to  read  it  on  their  own.  Michael  Piret,  who  worked  extensively  with  the  original  manuscript  for  his 
1992  annotation,  describes  "rather  well-thumbed"  leaves  in  concluding  that  "the  piece  seems  to  have  been  read  in  the 
household  quite  a lot"  (9),  to  which  should  now  be  added  "by  Dickens." 

The  final  letter  exists  only  as  an  excerpt  in  a book  written  by  the  Reverend  David  Macrae  in  1871.  Although 
Macrae  does  not  date  this  correspondence,  he  prefeces  extracts  from  this  letter  as  well  as  another: 

In  1861, 1 unexpectedly  received  from  Mr.  Dickens  a letter  of  thanks  for  a paper  published  at  the 
time  in  which  I had  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  service  his  books  had  done  to  Christian  morality. 

This  led  to  a correspondence  ....  (127) 

The  relevant  passage  reads  as  follows: 

My  reverence  for  the  Divine  Preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  a feeling  of  to-day.  I 
married  very  young,  and  had  a large  femily  of  children.  All  of  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  have 
had  a little  version  of  the  New  Testament  that  I wrote  for  them,  read  to  them  long  before  they  could 
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read,  and  no  young  people  can  have  had  an  earlier  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  that  book.  It  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  their  earliest  remembrances.  (128) 

Dickens  never  published  his  manuscript,  and  it  was  not  until  his  last  surviving  child  died  that  the  text  was 
published  in  1934,  under  a title  not  attributed  to  Dickens,  The  Life  of  Our  Lord,  TTie  first  of  two  annotated  editions 
was  conq^leted  in  1983.  TTie  author.  Madonna  Egan,  explained  her  goals  in  annotating  the  entire  text: 

Following  the  charting  of  each  chapter  and  its  sources  is  an  analysis  of  the  text  which  focuses  on 
close  reading,  use  of  sources,  Dickens's  pedagogical  techniques,  relationship  to  other  writings  of 
Dickens,  comments  on  language  and  style,  and  any  insights  provided  by  studying  the  chapter  in  its 
manuscript  form.  (54) 

However,  her  specific  commoitary  on  pedagogical  techniques  is  sparse  and  even  disjointed.  TTiis  results  specifically 
from  her  attenq)t  to  analyze  Dickens'  text  as  static,  written  pedagogy  instead  of  as  interactive  oral  pedagogy. 

For  exanple,  Egan  ^counters  difficulty  when  she  attempts  to  credit  Dickens  with  "vocabulary  adjustments 
to  help  the  children  s understanding  ..."  (90)  but  then  finds  that  words  elsewhere  have  been  changed  "so  that  the 
children  will  not  be  misled  by  a too  literal  interpretation"  (202)  and  that  additional  "vocabulary  strikes  us  as 
cumbersome  and  inappropriate  for  small  children  ..."  (226).  Such  an  approach  is  not  what  Egan  variously  labels 
in  her  first  chapter  of  annotation  good  pedagogy,  careful  pedagogy,  or  good  religious  pedagogy.  Rather,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  limit  Didcois'  pedagogy  to  the  word  of  the  text  instead  of  relating  the  written  word  to  the  context  in  v^ich 
it  was  orally  provided. 

In  1992,  Midiael  Piret,  author  ofthe  second  annotated  edition,  misinteqpr^ed  Dickens'  oral  pedagogy  as  well. 
To  support  his  "view  ...  that  Dickens  was  rushing  when  he  wrote  the  latter  part"  (180)  ofthe  text,  he  asserts: 
For  example:  when  we  recall  [Dickens']  careful  e?q}lanatian  of  what  a camel  is,  in  the  second 
ch^r,  we  may  well  ask  vAiy,  in  the  eigjidi,  he  tells  the  children  that  the  crowd  in  Jerusalem  shouted 
"Hosanna!"  to  Christ;  but  does  not  pause  to  tell  them  whnt  the  word  means.  (181) 

Pir^  is  fiuitlessly  searching  for  consistency  within  a static  written  text.  Whether  Dickens  wrote  the  latter  part  of  his 
manuscript  in  haste  or  not  is  irrelevant  to  Dickois'  inq^lemoited  pedagogy.  Presenting  the  text  orally  with  his  children 
during  their  nursery  years  aUowed  Dickens  innumerable  opportunities  to  answer  any  son’s  or  daughter's  question. 
Papa,  whnt  does  'Hosanna'  mean?"  or  to  provide  the  requisite  information,  even  if  not  asked. 

For  exan^le,  the  full  "camel"  passage  in  Chapter  the  Second  reads: 

You  never  saw  a locust,  because  they  belong  to  that  country  near  Jerusalem,  v^diich  is  a great  way 
off.  So  do  camels,  but  I think  you  have  seen  a camel?  At  all  events  they  are  brought  over  here, 
sometimes;  and  if  you  would  like  to  see  one,  I will  shew  you  one.  (Dickens  1981,  23) 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  every  time  Dickens  reached  this  passage,  he  read  its  question  aloud,  word  for 
word,  and  then  renewed  his  promise  to  take  his  children  to  the  London  Zoo  to  see  a camel  for  the  first  time.  His 
promisewouldhavetoremainunkgjt,  in  order  for  him  to  roiew  it  at  each  teaching  of  the  second  chapter.  Moreover, 
at  some  point  each  diild  could  be  expected  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  a camel  to  enable  Dickens  to  preclude  any 
further  commentary. 

Of  course,  in  a curriculum  of  Jesus'  life  and  teachings,  the  existence  of  camels  and  locusts  has  less 
significance  than,  say,  Jesus'  parables  and  miracles.  Iherefore,  just  as  Dickens  would  edit  his  oral  presentation  on 
an  as  needed  basis  and  just  as  Dickens  would  answer  his  children's  questions  during  and  after  his  oral  presentation, 
surely  Dickens  would  have  interrupted  the  text  on  occasion  to  satisfy  himself  that  a lesson  had  been  learned. 

Educational  historians  do  have  a basis  for  deeming  Charles  Dickens  an  authority  on  a particular  aspect  of 
educaticai,  and  this  basis  is  quite  indqjendait  of  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  Dickens  as  a novelist.  Philip  Collins 
was  more  insiglitful  than  he  realized  when  he  wrote  in  his  concluding  chapter  that  Dickens  "seems  ...  at  his  best  as 
a writer  ...  on  the  earher  years  of  childhood  and  on  the  simpler  basic  needs  of  education"  (1964,  219).  Charles 
Dickens  personally  provided  some  of  those  simpler  basic  needs  of  education  to  his  own  children. 
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The  Utility  of  the  Great  Books  Program 


Teresa  Hermiz 
University  of  Dayton 

A tiny  college  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  its  second  campus  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  offers  one 
curriculum  to  every  student  for  four  years.  During  those  four  years  each  student  reads,  critiques,  and 
reflects  on  the  same  one  himdred  books.  Initiated  at  St.  John's  College  in  1937  imder  the  leadership  of 
Presidait  Stringfellow  Barr  and  Dean  Scott  Budianan,  the  curriculum  is  called  the  Great  Books  Program 
(Barr  1967,  1).  These  books  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  influence  on  Western  Civilization  and  span  the 
humanities  and  sciences,  including  philosophy,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
music,  visual  art,  and  literature.  The  faculty  at  St.  John's  College  is  responsible  for  additions  or  other  changes  to  the 
reading  list.  The  concqjt  of  the  Great  Books  Program  is  not  unique  to  St.  John’s;  the  classics  of  Western  Civilization 
were  taught  in  Europe's  colleges  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Furthermore,  the  first  colleges  in  the  colonies  drew  on 
the  classics  in  order  to  pattern  their  colleges  on  the  model  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this 
curriculum  has  beai  and  oxitinues  to  be  to  develop  individuals  who  think  clearly,  deeply,  and  independently,  and  thus 
are  able  to  make  good  decisions  for  living. 

According  to  the  St.  Jdm's  catalog,  the  Great  Books  Program  is  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  is  taught 
throu^  seminars,  precqjtorials,  tutorials,  laboratories,  and  lectures.  The  seminar,  vshich  is  the  heart  of  the  program, 
is  coiducted  entirely  as  discussirais  of  the  assigned  readings.  All  students  are  expected  to  participate.  There  are  only 
two  rules:  1 . all  opinions  must  be  heard  and  explored  regardless  of  any  sharp  clashes  and  2.  every  opinion  must  be 
supported  by  argumoit.  An  unsupported  cpinion  is  discoimted.  Preceptorials,  \^dlich  are  only  for  jimiors  and  seniors, 
are  similar  to  the  seminars  but  the  tutors  guide  the  discussion.  Each  year  tutorials  are  given  in  language,  math,  and 
music.  Classes  meet  three  or  four  times  a week  to  analyze  the  given  subject.  Discussion  is  free  but  more  focused  on 
assigned  tasks.  Studaits  meet  in  the  laboratories  to  perform  basic  experiments  from  elementary  physics  and  biology 
and  to  discuss  and  analyze  them.  Lectures  are  on  Friday  evenings  and  are  followed  by  discussion.  First  year  books 
are  by  Greek  authors,  second  year  books  are  from  the  Roman,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  periods,  third  year  the 
studies  are  from  the  Seventearth  and  eighteenth  coituries,  and  fourth  year  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  writers 
are  studied.  This  order  gives  a historical  perspective  and  a sense  of  \diat  is  permanent  through  all  the  shifts  and 
changes  in  history  (St.  John’s  College  Catalog  1994). 

The  Great  Books  Program  is  cpposed  by  advocates  of  vocationalism  on  the  groimds  that  it  is  not  utilitarian. 
They  ask  how  the  study  of  ancieiit  books  can  prepare  one  for  earning  a living.  Yet  the  proper  study  of  these  books 
is  eminently  utilitarian. 

This  is  supported  by  a survey  coiducted  by  St.  Jdm’s  \nliich  shows  that  an  education  in  the  classics  provides 
a foundation  for  eirploymsit  or  further  study.  Forty  percent  of  the  alumni,  over  a period  of  fifty  years,  responded  to 
this  survey  done  in  1993  with  the  following  disclosures:  20%  are  engaged  in  business;  18.5%  are  in  teaching  or 
educational  admimstration,  with  over  half  ofthem  in  colleges  and  imiversities;  8%  are  in  law;  6.5%  are  in  writing  and 
publishing;  6.4%  are  in  health  professions  with  5%  being  physicians  or  psychiatrists;  5.5%  are  in  social  services; 
4%  are  in  govemmait  and  politics;  3.8  % in  researdi;  3.6%  in  computer  science;  3%  in  engineering;  and  3%  in  visual 
and  performing  arts.  This  is  evidence  that  this  program  prqjares  students  for  a life  of  continued  learning  and  develops 
the  cognitive  skills,  self-reflection,  and  independence. 

Ignored  by  the  vocationalists  is  the  method  of  instruction  \nliidi  is  as  important  as  the  books  themselves . This 
method  is  dialectic  (St.  John's  College  Catalog  1994).  That  is,  the  students  discuss  the  ideas  foimd  in  the  books  and 
argue  their  opinions.  No  idea  is  accepted  as  automatically  true;  searching  the  books  for  truth  and  error  is  done  by 
way  of  logic  rather  than  from  common  assumptions. 

Before  the  Great  Books  Program  was  established  at  St.  John's  College,  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  and 
Mortimer  J.  Adler  had  started  a Great  Books  Program  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  offered  for  two  years  to 
hi^  school  juniors  and  seniors.  The  program  at  St.  John's  was  the  full  realization  of  what  they  had  wanted  for  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Hutchins  and  Adler  argued  that  people  would  continue  to  repeat  the  errors  of  history  by 
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accqjting,  evai  inadvertentiy,  the  philosqjhies  that  created  these  errors.  More  than  that,  Hutchins  and  Adler  believed 
many  students  were  not  gating  an  education  that  developed  their  character  or  their  ability  to  think  independently  and 
make  critical  judgemarts.  They  thougjbt  a return  to  the  classics  would  correct  this  situation.  The  classics  contain  the 
best  and  the  worst  that  man  has  thought.  They  are  referred  to  as  classics  because  of  their  power  and  relevance  to  the 
urgait  questions  of  every  age.  The  focus  of  the  Great  Books  is  on  those  basic  principles  that  are  universal  to  all  of 
humankind  and  not  on  those  things  we  refer  to  as  the  individual  differences  (Hutchins  1 936,  73,  75,  78). 

In  his  book.  The  Conflict  of  Education  (1953),  Dr.  Hutchins  wrote  that  Americans  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  coitunes  geierally  thought  conpulsory  free  education  would  be  sufficient  for  dealing  with  the  issues 
raised  by  freeing  the  slaves,  giving  everybody  the  vote,  and  developing  industrialism.  It  was  thought  there  would 
never  be  a barbarian  conqueror  because  war  now  requires  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  An  educated  man  could 
hardly  be  a barbarian.  We  now  know  that  an  educated  conqueror  is  even  more  dangerous  than  his  predecessors.  Nor 
has  free  compulsory  education  solved  the  problems  created  by  freed  slaves,  women  voters,  and  industrialization. 

Authors  sudi  as  Allan  Bloom  (1987,  141-145),  Leonard  Peikoff,  (1982),  and  Ayn  Rand  (1982,  1-1 1)  write 
convincingly  of  how  world  events  are  a direct  result  of  the  teachings  of  philosophers.  The  professors  of  St.  John's 
CoU^  are  working  to  develop  students  v^fro,  because  of  their  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  most  influential  minds 
in  Western  Civilization,  are  capable  of  seeing  these  effects  and  can  sort  out  the  complexities  in  our  world. 

The  opportunity  for  an  individual  to  analyze  and  reflect  on  the  diversities  afforded  by  the  Great  Books 
Program  leads  to  introspection  about  his  own  character  and  intellect,  thereby  enabling  him  to  achieve  a basic  vital 
intellectual  ability,  the  ability  to  abandon  his  cherished  beliefs  in  the  fece  of  evidence  and  reason.  If  we  are  to  save 
the  world  it  will  be  through  education:  education  that  does  everything  possible  to  develop  individuals  who  are  able 
to  change  their  minds  vifren  reason  demands  it. 

Most  inportant,  the  focus  in  the  Great  Books  Program  is  on  principles.  The  St.  John's  catalog  refers  to  the 
authors  of  the  classics  as  the  actual  teachers  whose  "...  exanple  encourages  us  to  strengthen  our  faculties  for 
grasping  principles  among  particulars  and  discerning  the  essential  in  the  apparently  haphazard." 

A life  of  continued  learning  is  almost  guaranteed  by  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  classics  as  the  reader  is 
constantly  challenged  to  delve  more  deeply  into  what  is  meant.  Adler  claims  that  we  foil  to  give  our  students  an 
educaticxi  that  prepares  them  for  citizenship  or  a hfe  enriched  by  continued  learning  (Adler  1 988,  xxv).  He  tried  to 
mvent  an  educational  system  that  prepares  all  students  for  citizenship  and  a life  of  continued  learning  before 
embarking  on  a career,  whether  the  student  will  become  a truck  driver  or  a physician. 

Probably  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Great  Books  program  is  the  feet  that  Adler  and  Hutchins 
were  advocates  of  both  logic  and  feith  (Hutchins  1936,  Adler  1977)  and  neither  saw  this  as  an  untenable  position. 
Reasm,  they  both  believed,  was  the  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  their  times.  This  put  them  on  firm  ground,  but  when 
they  spoke  in  support  of  faith  their  arguments  became  unarguable. 

Both  drew  on  logic,  but,  because  they  held  certain  behefe  that  were  outside  the  laws  of  logic,  they  were  unable 
to  prove  their  points.  In  the  areas  vriiere  reason  was  abandoned,  neither  could  use  logical  argument.  Thus  their 
arguments  were  not  convincing. 

Pragmatists  are  not  the  only  ones  who  challenge  the  implementation  of  the  Great  Books  program. 
Vocationahsts  are  also  skeptical  of  the  value  of  this  course  of  study.  However,  Hutchins  thought  the  universities 
should  teadi  the  theories  bdiind  vocatiois.  He  saw  the  en5)hasis  cxi  the  particulars  found  in  educational  vocationalism 
as  highly  e3q>aisive  and  counter  productive  because  of  its  everchanging  nature.  A number  of  conpromises  have  been 
made  betweai  those  vriio  beheve  the  classics  should  be  studied  and  those  who  promote  vocationalism.  Most  often  the 
conpromise  has  been  to  have  two  years  of  a liberal  education  and  two  years  of  vocational  studies.  The  results  are 
inadequate  on  both  counts;  the  liberal  courses  usually  lack  depth,  and  the  vocational  courses  quickly  become  passe. 

The  emphasis  on  vocationalism  became  most  widespread  after  the  passage  of  the  GI  bill.  This  bill  brought 
88,000  veterans  to  coU^e  campuses  by  1945.  By  1949  seventy  percent  of  all  male  college  students  were  former  GIs 
and  therefore  educational  qjportunity  was  no  longer  tied  to  income.  The  ex-GIs  were  more  interested  in  job  training 
than  in  their  intellectual  development  (Miller  1988,  1 15-6).  Pragmatism  was  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day.  Its 
effect  on  the  student  was  to  make  him  ask  why  he  should  spend  money  developing  his  mind  when  the  philosophers 
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were  telling  him  his  mind  is  incapable  of  knowing  objective  reality.  Much  better  to  gain  training  that  will  be  put  to 
immediate  use  (an  objective  reality  he  could  not  escape)  making  a living  (Adler  1988).  The  market  has  continued  to 
demand  vocationalism. 

Hutdiins  was  certain  that  the  classics  would  never  be  popular  ^^dlile  pragmatism  held  sway.  He  writes  quite 
extaisively  about  this  in  his  book.  The  Conflict  in  Exiucation  (1953).  To  this  day  it  is  commonly  asserted  on  college 
campuses  that  '“there  is  no  right  or  wrong"  and  "what  is  right  for  me  is  not  necessarily  right  for  you".  This  pragmatic 
thinking  makes  intellectual  pursuits  seem  useless. 

The  Great  Books  Program  is  similar  to  an  old  course  taught  at  Oxford  called  Ancient  and  Modem  Greats. 
It  is  similar  to  the  education  given  in  the  colonial  colleges  to  our  Founding  Fathers.  No  time  in  history  has  brought 
together  a more  august  group  of  men —the  most  intelligent,  logical,  independent,  and  morally  aware  and  concerned 
individuals  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  Their  thinking  and  independence  gave  the  world  a form  of  government 
which  has  produced  the  freest  and  most  productive  nation  on  earth.  Of  the  fifty-five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indepaidence,  twenty-seven  had  graduated  from  a college  or  university.  Twenty  others  had  a less  formal  education 
or  became  self-educated  to  an  equal  or  superior  degree,  such  as  Benjamin  Franldin.  These  were  men  wfto  had  read 
the  classics  extensively. 

Historian,  James  J.  Walsh,  seardiedthe  archives  of  the  nine  colonial  colleges  to  learn  v^at  kind  of  education 
these  founders  had  actually  had.  His  findings  were  published  in  1935  in  The  Education  of  the  Founding  Fathers: 
A History.  These  findings  reveal  many  similarities  between  the  colonial  colleges  and  the  Great  Books  Program. 
Grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  were  the  principal  subjects  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  Cicero,  Homer,  Longinus, 
and  Virgil  (i.e.  the  classics)  were  also  studied.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  were  studied  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  the  greatest  en^hasis  was  on  the  three  philosophies:  Natural,  Mental  and  Moral;  that  is  physics, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics  respectively.  All  of  these  subjects  are  contained  in  the  Great  Books  Program.  In  addition, 
disputations  were  held  weekly  throughout  the  school  terms  to  help  the  students  learn  the  rules  of  logic  and  develop 
the  skills  of  debate  (Walsh  1935,  prefiice).  These  weekly  disputations  are  similar  to  the  seminars  at  St.  John's.  In 
both  cases  a deep  understanding  of  the  subject  is  developed.  Rote  memorization  of  the  fiicts  is  not  sufficient  for 
debating  issues  that  require  reflection. 

As  part  of  the  Commencement  activities  all  candidates  for  the  BA  degree  in  the  nine  colonial  colleges  were 
required  to  formally  debate  a series  of  about  one-hundred  prepositions.  Printed  copies  of  the  propositions  were  passed 
out  to  learned  members  of  the  audience  wfro  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  public  disputation  that  followed  the  formal 
debate.  These  propositions  summarized  the  philosophical  studies  that  were  the  principal  occupation  of  the  students 
during  the  last  two  years  of  their  college  course,  and  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  first  two  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  colonial  colleges  were  estabhshed  by  puritans  v^ho  wanted  an  educated  clergy, 
classical  educatioi  had  sudi  a Uberalizing  effect  that  puritanism  was  greatly  diminished  among  the  students.  A study 
of  their  theses,  many  ofwhidi  discussed  Aristcrtelian  ideas  as  well  as  theological  issues,  reveal  this  fiict.  Such  a study 
also  gives  evidence  of  the  scholarliness  of  the  students  and  their  understanding  of  the  classics.  A short  list  of 
representative  titles  demonstrates  this:  "There  are  no  innate  ideas,"  "Space  is  not  a being,"  "Simple  ideas  are  the 
foimdation  of  every  human  cognition,"  "Two  created  spirits  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  and 
"Ethics  is  equally  capable  of  demonstration  as  mathematics."  Evidence  of  the  hberal  trend  at  Harvard  is  this  1767 
title:  "No  rehgion  is  rational  without  liberty  of  conscience."  There  were  strictly  physical  and  chemical  theses  such 
as  "Earthquakes  are  caused  by  subteraneous  heat"  and  "There  is  such  a thing  as  the  transmutation  of  metals."  One 
title,  "The  diversity  of  sensation  depends  on  the  diversity  of  the  nerves  ^^diich  carry  it"  pre-dates  vvdiat  is  thought  to 
be  a nineteenth  century  discovery.  "The  knowledge  of  particulars  is  prior  to  that  of  universals"  was  presented  and 
debated  at  Yale  in  1770.  In  the  same  year  we  find,  "Privations  (negative  qualities)  have  no  true  and  real  entity" 
(Walsh  1935, 14-24).  Part  ofthe  difficulty  in  examining  the  theses  is  that  they  are  all  in  Latin.  Since  the  classics  were 
written  in  Latin  one  could  not  enter  a colonial  college  until  he  could  use  Latin  readily.  Today  we  have  such  good 
translations  ofthe  classics  that  St.  John's  students  are  not  required  to  study  Latin. 

John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry,  William  Ellery,  William 
Williams,  and  William  Hooper  are  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  vvdio  graduated  from  Harvard.  The 
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three  most  intellectual  mai  of  the  time— Thomas  Jefferson,  Jdin  Marshall,  and  Henry  Clay— had  all  studied  with  signer 
George  Wythe.  Thomas  Jefferson  became  a William  and  Mary  graduate.  Benjamin  Rush,  referred  to  as  the 
Hippocrates  of  Poinsylvania",  was  a Princeton  graduate.  The  list  goes  on  as  Dr.  Walsh  describes  the  education  of 
each  of  the  signers  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  fascinating  book. 

Knowledge  of  the  classics  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  several  of  the  signers.  An  eminent  example  is  Mr. 
Jefferson  s wording  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  most  of  these  words  came  from  John  Locke  whose  works 
are  studied  at  the  St.  John's  college. 

Walsh  said  of  each  of  the  signers  that  they  continued  to  study  the  classics  all  their  lives.  They  saw  that  the 
reflections  on  human  life  made  by  these  authors  were  pertinent  for  all  times.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Charles  Carroll, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  have  given  abundant  evidence  in  their  writings  of  this  continued  love  of  learning.  Macready,  the 
well  known  British  actor,  wrote  in  his  "Reminiscences"  about  meeting  Mr.  Jefferson;  "In  all  my  life's  experiences  1 
have  never  mrt  a more  fimshed  gmtleman.  At  his  advanced  age  he  kqjt  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics"  (Walsh 
1935,  355).  Dr.  Walsh  goes  on  to  speak  of  each  of  the  founders  with  phrases  like  that  applied  to  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
of  Virgima  ^^fro  was  educated  at  Cambridge:  "He  acquired  a taste  for  literature,  ^^ilich  continued  to  occupy  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life"  (40).  All  of  this  suggests  that  Adler  was  correct  in  his  idea  that  the  classics  keep  drawing  one  back 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  their  meaning. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gave  much  credit  for  his  own  development  to  Dr.  William  Small,  a professor  at  William  and 
Mary.  Dr.  Small  taught  mathematics,  philosophy,  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  two  became  daily 
companions.  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  deep  gratitude  for  his  mentor  who  shared  with  him  his  way  of  looking  at  the 
meaning  oflife  and  the  universe  (Walsh  1935,  109-110). 

From  Dr.  Small  he  learned  to  defeid  the  propositicsi  feat  authority  for  government  derived  from  fee  governed. 
Study  of  fee  colonial  theses  reveals  that  this  was  fee  commonly  held  philosophy  of  fee  colleges  (Walsh  1935,  1 1 1). 
Few  men  could  afford  to  attend  college  but  certainly  these  men  knew  how  to  reason  and  by  means  of  reason  to 
convince  others  of  fee  rightness  of  their  cause. 

In  a recent  telephone  conversation  (13  Sept.  1996),  fee  Dean  of  St.  John's  College,  Eva  Brann,  said  fee 
greatest  value  fee  studoits  received  from  their  work  at  SJC  was  fee  ability  to  really  listen  to  others  and  to  speak  their 
thoughts  wife  clarity.  The  ability  to  speak  with  clarity,  derived  from  clear  thinking,  applies  equally  well  to  fee 

Founding  Fathers  who  had  fee  formidable  job  of  convincing  their  constituents  to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  free 
themselves  of  tyranny. 

That  fee  Founding  Fathers  were  men  of  independence  is  an  obvious  and  vital  fact.  They  founded  a country 
on  that  princ^le.  Indqjaidaice  can  only  be  experienced  by  individuals  vfeo  are  ruled  by  evidence  and  reason  rather 
than  by  other  men.  Study  of  fee  classics  gives  men  and  women  fee  opportunity  to  know  this. 

Just  as  indqiaidence  was  a result  of  fee  Enlightenment  education  of  fee  Founding  Fathers,  so  independence 
IS  a likely  result  of  fee  Great  Books  Program.  Thomas  Jefferson  penned  a letter  in  1800  to  fellow  signer.  Dr. 
Benjamm  Rush,  I have  sworn  upon  fee  akar  of  God,  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  fee  mind 
of  man"  (1993,  511).  Patrick  Henry  told  his  colleagues  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death".  The  world  has  never 
witnessed  a greater  demoistration  of  ind^oidoice  than  is  embodied  in  these  words  or  in  fee  pledge  to  risk  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  by  signing  fee  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  have  given  us  a nation  feat  is  conducive  to  real  education  for  its  citizens.  We,  fee 
governed,  need  to  understand  fee  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and  how  best  to  protect  it.  The  Great  Books 
Program  gives  us,  in  fee  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "knowledge  of  fee  best  feat  has  been  said  and  thought  in  fee 
world." 

The  history  of  higher  education  clearly  demonstrates  feat  radical  changes  can  be  established  when  thinking 
is  altered.  Many  colleges,  after  World  War  II,  dramatically  changed  from  classical  to  utilitarian  instruction  when 
students  were  convinced  feat  vocational  training  would  give  them  what  they  wanted.  We  can  just  as  dramatically 
convince  them  feat  studying  fee  very  best  and  fee  worst  of  human  thought  is  fee  best  foundation  for  achieving  their 
goals.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  first  recognize,  as  fee  Great  Books  Program  does,  feat  fee  development  of  man's 
cognitive  skills  is  fundamental.  Addressing  fee  1974  graduating  class  at  West  Point,  philosopher  Ayn  Rand  said 
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"Nothing  is  givai  to  man  automatically,  neither  knowledge,  nor  self-confidence,  nor  inner  serenity,  nor  the  right  way 
to  use  his  mind.  Every  value  he  needs  or  wants  has  to  be  discovered,  learned  and  acquired  ....  Philosophical  training 
gives  man  the  prqjer  intellectual  posture— a proud,  disciplined  control  of  his  mind."  It  is  for  the  achievement  of  this 
mental  posture  that  the  Great  Books  Program  is  eminently  utilitarian. 
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Education  of  Adults  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in  the  Early  National 
Period 

Huey  B.  Long 
University  of  Oklahoma 

The  historiography  of  education  of  adults  is  conpUcated  because  it  has  no  principal  institution  (Long  1988). 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  grasp  the  historical  significance  of  education  of  adults  as  it  is  spread  throughout 
numerous  agencies,  organizations  and  institutions  identified  with  other  historical  problems.  Despite  the 
pluralistic  (Long  1979)  character  of  education  for  adults,  historians  generally  have  limited  their  attention 
to  a few  institutions  such  as  the  American  Lyceum  (Bode  1956).  Because  of  the  nature  of  early  American  society, 
education  of  adults  was  the  result  of  participation  in  popular  activities  rather  than  participation  in  formal  education 
institutions.  The  early  history  of  education  for  adults  in  America  may  be  better  understood  through  study  of  what 
was  known  as  self-culture. 

A review  of  some  important  monographs  on  adult  education  reveals  a general  neglect  of  opportunities  and 
/or  provisiOTS  for  education  ofadults  in  the  South  (Grattan  1955;  Knowles  1977;  Seybolt  1971a;  Seybolt  1971b;  and 
Stubblefield  and  Keane  1994).  Regular  and  frequent  treatment  of  education  of  adults  in  the  South  is  scant.  As  a 
result,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  ^portunities  were  of  such  paltry  quantities  as  to  deserve  no  consideration . Given 
the  customary  treatment  of  southern  education  opportunities  for  adults  in  the  Colonial  Period  and  Early  National 
Period,  it  is  obvious  that  the  topic  deserves  our  attention.  Following  the  War  of  1 8 12  through  the  War  Between  the 
States  American  education  for  all  ages  became  more  institutionalized.  Therefore,  this  inquiry  is  concerned  with  the 
question  of  wiiat  kinds  of  education  ^portunities  for  adults  existed  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  following  American 
independence. 

Charleston,  originally  known  as  Charles  Towne  or  Charles  Town  until  1 783,  was  a cultural  center  attracting 
aristocrats  and  planters,  w4io  left  their  rural  estates  and  plantations  for  communal  Ufe  among  the  social  elites  of  the 
city  during  the  winter  months.  This  group  of  planters,  merchants,  and  professionals  con^rised  an  oligarchy,  which 
influenced  the  character  of  Charleston.  Although  there  existed  a close  relationship  among  the  elite,  leadership 
opportunities  and  intellectual  intercourse  were  “open  to  all  (wliites)  with  talent  and  morals”  (Zola  1994,  a.).  Thus, 
one  way  to  gain  access  to  this  privileged  group  was  through  education.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  location  is 
used  in  a broad  sense,  including  cultural  societies,  Ubrary  subscriptions,  apprenticeships,  and  the  lyceum. 

The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  first  published  in  1773,  provides  a glin^se  of  the  development  and  character 
of  this  bustling  city  during  its  “golden  era”  (Rogers  1969).  Some  of  the  cultural  societies  founded  during  this  time 
included  the  St.  Andrews  Society,  formed  in  1729  by  Scots,  was  soon  followed,  in  1736,  by  the  creation  of  the  South 
Carolina  Society  to  address  varied  charitable  and  social  purposes.  TTiere  is  evidence  that  as  early  as  1736 
Charlestonians  fiequentedthe  theater  (MoUoy  1947).  By  the  middle  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  Charleston  had 
become  a center  of  wealth  with  an  awakening  interest  in  the  arts.  In  1761  the  city  population  of  about  8,000  was 
divided  approximately  equally  between  free  whites  and  Black  slaves  (Rogers  1 969). 

The  core  group  of  Charleston  society  had  the  leisure  to  read,  and  the  wealth  and  desire  to  build  beautiful 
homes,  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Caribbean.  The  rich  and  cultivated  life 
associated  with  the  planters  and  merchants  contributed  to  an  ambience  that  impressed  travelers  for  generations. 
According  to  Hams  (1979/80)  Duke  La  Rochefoucauld-Laincourt  described  the  city  as  more  sensitive  to  European 
manners  than  the  inhabitants  of  northern  states.  His  views  were  paralleled  by  those  of  Pope  v^4io,  in  1792,  also 
described  the  city  as  European.  Henry  Adams  is  reputed  to  have  described  Charleston  as  America's  most  civilized  city. 
Others  have  described  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  America  during  the  Early  National  Period 
(Pease  and  Pease  1985).  Certainly  it  was  one  of  America’s  wealthiest  cities  with  much  of  the  wealth  evident  in  1 800 
(Bridenbaugh  1952). 

Charleston's  popular  education  opportunities  for  self-eukure  oompared  favorably  with  other  larger  oities  suoh 
as  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  For  exanple.  Charleston's  library,  dating  from  at  least  1698,  is  among  the  earliest 
"pubUc"  Ubraries  inthe  American  colonies  (Anania  1969/1970).  In  1748  Charlestonian  leaders  formed  a subscription 
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Education  of  Adults  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in  the  Early  National 
Period 


Huey  B.  Long 
University  of  Oklahoma 

The  historiography  of  educaticxi  of  adults  is  conplicated  because  it  has  no  principal  institution  (Long  1988). 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  grasp  the  historical  significance  of  education  of  adults  as  it  is  spread  throughout 
numerous  agencies,  organizations  and  insthutims  identified  with  other  historical  problems.  Despite  the 
pluralistic  (Long  1979)  character  of  education  for  adults,  historians  generally  have  limited  their  attention 
to  a few  institutions  such  as  the  American  Lyceum  (Bode  1956).  Because  of  the  nature  of  early  American  society, 
education  of  adults  was  the  result  of  participation  in  popular  activities  rather  than  participation  in  formal  education 
institutions.  The  early  history  of  education  for  adults  in  America  may  be  better  understood  through  study  of  wfiat 
was  known  as  self-culture. 

A review  of  some  important  monographs  on  adult  education  reveals  a general  neglect  of  opportunities  and 
/or  provisiOTs  for  educaticmofadults  in  the  South  (Grattan  1955;  Knowles  1977;  Seybolt  1971a;  Seybolt  1971b;  and 
Stubblefield  and  Keane  1994).  Regular  and  frequent  treatment  of  education  of  adults  in  the  South  is  scant.  As  a 
result,  it  is  easy  to  coiclude  that  the  opportunities  were  of  sudi  paltry  quantities  as  to  deserve  no  consideration . Given 
the  customary  treatment  of  southern  education  opportunities  for  adults  in  the  Colonial  Period  and  Early  National 
Period,  it  is  obvious  that  the  topic  deserves  our  attention.  Following  the  War  of  18 12  through  the  War  Between  the 
States  American  education  for  all  ages  became  more  institutionalized.  Therefore,  this  inquiry  is  concerned  with  the 
questicxi  of  what  kinds  of  educaticxi  opportunities  for  adults  existed  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  following  American 
independence. 

Charlestai,  originally  known  as  Charles  Towne  or  Charles  Town  until  1 783,  was  a cultural  center  attracting 
aristocrats  and  planters,  who  left  their  rural  estates  and  plantations  for  communal  life  among  the  social  elites  of  the 
city  during  the  winter  months.  This  group  of  planters,  merchants,  and  professionals  comprised  an  oligarchy,  which 
influenced  the  character  of  Charleston.  Although  there  existed  a close  relationship  among  the  elite,  leadership 
opportunities  and  intellectual  intercourse  were  “open  to  all  (whites)  with  talent  and  morals”  (Zola  1994,  a ).  Thus, 
one  way  to  gain  access  to  this  privileged  group  was  through  education.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  education  is 
used  in  a broad  sense,  including  cultural  societies,  library  subscriptions,  apprenticeships,  and  the  lyceum. 

The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  first  published  in  1 773,  provides  a glimpse  of  the  development  and  character 
of  this  bustling  city  during  its  “golden  era”  (Rogers  1969).  Some  of  the  cultural  societies  founded  during  this  time 
included  the  St.  Andrews  Society,  formed  in  1 729  by  Scots,  was  soon  followed,  in  1 736,  by  the  creation  of  the  South 
Carolina  Society  to  address  varied  charitable  and  social  purposes.  There  is  evidence  that  as  early  as  1736 
Charlestcxiians  fiequaited  the  theater  (MoUoy  1947).  By  the  middle  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  Charleston  had 
become  a center  of  wealth  with  an  awakening  interest  in  the  arts.  In  1761  the  city  population  of  about  8,000  was 
divided  approximately  equally  between  free  whites  and  Black  slaves  (Rogers  1969). 

The  core  group  of  Charleston  society  had  the  leisure  to  read,  and  the  wealth  and  desire  to  build  beautiful 
homes,  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Caribbean.  The  rich  and  cultivated  life 
associated  wnth  the  planters  and  merchants  contributed  to  an  ambience  that  impressed  travelers  for  generations. 
According  to  Harris  (1979/80)  Duke  La  Rochefoucauld-Laincourt  described  the  city  as  more  sensitive  to  European 
marmers  than  the  inhabitants  of  northern  states.  His  views  were  paralleled  by  those  of  Pope  who,  in  1792,  also 
described  the  city  as  European.  Hairy  Adams  is  rqiutedto  have  described  Charleston  as  America's  most  civilized  city. 
Others  have  described  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  America  during  the  Early  National  Period 
(Pease  and  Pease  1985).  Certainly  it  was  one  of  America’s  wealthiest  cities  with  much  of  the  wealth  evident  in  1800 
(Bridenbaugh  1952). 

Charleston's  pqjular  educatioi  opportunities  for  self-culture  compared  favorably  with  other  larger  cities  such 
as  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  For  example.  Charleston's  library,  dating  from  at  least  1698,  is  among  the  earliest 
"pubUc"  Ubraries  inthe  American  colonies  (Anania  1969/1970).  In  1748  Charlestonian  leaders  formed  a subscription 
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library  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charleston  Library  Society,  also  referred  to  as  the  Carolina  Library  Society  by 
Bridaibaugh  (1952).  The  Charlestcxi  Library  Society  was  an  active  group,  according  to  advertisements  placed  in  the 
South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette  as  cited  by  Long  (1975b). 

Different  authors  prefer  to  use  dissumlar  conceptual  organizations  for  discussing  the  formal  and  informal 
opportunities  for  adults  in  varying  historical  periods.  There  is  a degree  of  general  agreement,  however,  on  some  basic 
points.  First,  education  of  adults  is  not  always  limited  to  the  formal  institutions  of  education  such  as  colleges  and 
sdiools.  Second,  numerous  activities  related  to  daily  life  objectives  include  education  outcomes.  Third,  informal  and 
formal  agencies  and  institutions  organized  for  purposes  that  are  not  explicitly  identified  as  educational  have 
educational  consequences.  Therefore,  when  education  of  adults  is  discussed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  include  the  mass 
media  of  the  period  under  study;  discussion  of  this  period  includes  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  Hence,  book 
sellers,  hbraries,  and  publishers  are  in^ortant  education  agents.  Other  activities  with  multiple  outcomes  such  as  the 
theater  and  social  clubs  often  are  identified  as  providing  educational  opportunities  also.  Finally,  there  were 
opportunities  for  learning  associated  with  occupational  organizations  and  societies.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
educational  environmait  in  Charleston  during  the  period  fi'om  about  1 790  to  1 8 1 0 it  is  imperative  to  examine  a variety 
of  somces  of  pqjular  education  opportunities  in  Charleston,  they  were  namely,  apprenticeships,  clubs  and  societies, 
libraries,  public  meetings,  religion,  schools,  and  tutors.  (Bridenhaugh  1955,  Cremin  1970,  Harris  1979/80). 

South  Carolina  adopted  its  first  apprenticeship  law  in  1740  (Cooper  and  McCord  n.d))  According  to  the 
colonial  act  males  were  to  be  apprenticed  until  age  21  and  females  until  age  18,  although  a mutually  negotiated 
agreement  could  reduce  the  obligation  to  a younger  age.  This  provision,  however,  did  not  apply  to  involuntarily 
indentured  poor  and  orphaned  apprentices.  As  in  most  colonies,  a binding  contract  was  entered  into  by  both  the 
apprentice  and  master.  The  apprenticeship  law  in  South  Carolina  differed  fi'om  those  of  other  colonies  as  the 
apprmtice  was  aidowed  with  full  contractual  power  when  signing  the  indenture.  A signature  of  a parent  or  guardian 
was  not  needed.  Therefore,  at  least  in  South  Carolina,  there  is  legal  justification  for  defining  apprenticeships  as  an 
educational  provision  for  adults.  Unlike  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  South  Carolina  law  did  not  require 
the  master  to  provide  instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 

South  Carolina  modified  the  colonial  laws  in  the  Early  National  Period  to,  among  other  things,  address  issues 
of  involuntary  indoiture  of  the  poor  and  orphans  as  a means  for  addressing  their  educational  needs.  The  policy  was 
not  limited  to  South  Carolina,  however,  as  it  was  clearly  and  directly  based  on  EngUsh  Poor  Law  of  1601  (Anania 
1969/70,  139).  In  1799  South  Carolina  added  an  educational  clause  concerning  the  poor  and  orphaned  apprentices, 
so  that  they  caiformed  more  closely  with  those  of  the  northern  states.  Harris  (1 979/80)  identifies  1 76  young  males 
apprenticed  fi'om  the  Charleston  Orphan  House  betwesi  1792  and  1812.  Most  of  the  orphaned  male  apprentices  noted 
above  were  placed  at  age  14  or  13;  33  and  30,  respectively. 

Charlestonian  soci^  has  beei  represQited  in  secondary  sources  as  being  particularly  interested  in  the  "polite 
arts"  (Bridaibaugh  1952).  While  it  appears  that  this  label  is  used  in  an  invidious  manner  to  imply  that  such  interests 
are  less  desirable  than  other  aih^itaimoit  concerns,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wealthy  Charlestonian  society  was  attracted 
to  architecture,  dance,  and  the  theater.  Bridenbaugh  says  "in  truth,  no  other  American  community  gave  them  (the 
polite  arts)  more  wholehearted  patronage"  (1952,  108).  Despite  the  relative  youthfulness  of  the  Carolina  Society,  it 
was  most  successful  in  aicouraging  music,  the  theater,  capable  painters,  and  a distinctive  architecture.  During  most 
the  Early  National  Period,  Charleston  was  one  of  four  major  theatrical  centers  in  America.  Credit  for  the  success  of 
the  stage  in  Charleston  goes  to  the  local  stock  company  and  a substantial  amount  of  local  dramatic  writing  (Zola 
1994). 

Given  Charleston's  demographics  and  economy  as  noted  above,  the  involvement  of  well  informed  and 
intellectually  curious  adults  in  diverse  endeavors  is  an  easy  assun^ition  to  hold.  Most  important  for  our  purposes, 
it  is  not  an  assuirqition  that  is  difficult  to  support  as  a wealth  of  historical  information  confirms  such  activity.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  v^^ich  grew  out  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  Junto,  was  ably  represented  in  Charleston 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Beach,  John  Deas,  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  Thomas 
Pinckney.  The  society  sponsored  lectures  which,  at  least,  during  1809  and  1810  were  open  to  the  public  and  were 
reported  as  being  well  supported  (Courier  18  May,  6 June,  5 July  1809,  Times  29  Jan.,  14  May  1810).  Another 
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source  of  intellectual  stimulatiwi  was  the  Philomatheon  society.  Zola  (1994)  credits  the  Philomathean  Society,  an  elite 
forensic  association,  as  being  pivotal  in  Isaac  Harbys  formative  years.  This  debating  and  discussion  society  was  not 
greatly  unlike  earlier  English  discussion  and  debating  societies.  Topics  included  moral,  medical,  legal,  and  religious 
issues.  The  society  was  another  means  by  which  the  Nobility  associated  with  the  Mobility. 

Charleston  accoimts  for  several  m^ortant  firsts  in  adult  education  opportunities  associated  with  social 
organizaticxis.  For  exan^le.  The  South  Carolina  Society  for  Promoting  and  Improving  Agriculture  and  Other  Rural 
Concerns,  incorporated  on  August  24,  1 785,  is  recognized  as  the  first  purely  agricuhural  society  in  the  United  States 
(Tme  1969).  The  Botamc  Society  and  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  botanical  society  in  America,  was  formed 
in  August  of  1805  (Bates  1945).  Charleston  was  among  the  very  early  American  cities  to  form  a mechanics  society. 
Even  though  the  general  historical  literature  traces  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  England  and  identifies  it  in  America 
from  about  1820,  Charleston  established  a Mechanics  Society  in  1794  with  74  members  from  mechanics, 
manufectures,  and  handicraftsmoi.  This  date  con^ares  with  a similar  organization  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1 785  with  22  members.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of  these  societies  that  contributed  to  what  Bridenbaugh  calls 
an  astoimding  number  of  inportant  achievements  by  the  medical  commimity  (1952).  The  presence  and  activity  of 
these  societies,  clubs,  and  associations  suggests  that  the  relatively  small  city  of  Charleston,  separated  by  hundreds 
of  miles  fi^omthe  larger  American  urban  centers  in  the  Early  National  Period  provided  many  educational  opportimities 
for  aduhs. 

The  print  medium  is  considered  to  be  among  the  most  inclusive  educational  media.  Therefore,  the  balance 
of  this  paper  examines  the  opportunities  for  education  presented  by  the  printed  word  in  Charleston  between  1 790  and 
1810.  The  print  medium  as  an  information  and  educatiai  source  was  more  popular  among  early  European-Americans 
than  commonly  recognized.  Each  city  of  any  size  had  a book  seller,  and  many  had  printers  and  newspapers. 
According  to  Krout  and  Fox  (1944)  most  of  the  American  pubhshing,  before,  1820,  was  local.  Most  newspapers 
focused  oi  topics  of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Printers  also  printed  and  distibuted  copies  of  sermons,  public 
speeches,  govemmait  documaxts,  and  a few  fevorite  works  of  fictiwi,  and  broadsides.  The  majority  of  the  publications 
were  of  an  immediate  or  utilitarian  nature  designed  to  address  religious,  commercial,  or  political  interests.  Harris 
(1979/80)  rqjorts  that  more  than  nineteen  imprints  were  released  by  the  Charleston  press  annually  during  the  twenty 
year  period;  an  average  of  about  one  item  every  three  weeks. 

Publishers  and  others  found  additional  ways  to  support  themselves  based  on  print  media.  The  bulk  of  book 
publishing  took  place  oi  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  local  printers  often  provided  books  fi-om  England  and  other 
European  centers  for  sale.  W.  P.  Young's  lengthy  career  as  a bookseller  and  printer  illustrates  the  strength  and 
viability  of  Charleston's  book  maiket  in  the  Early  National  Period.  He  supplied  Charleston's  readers  with  books  from 

his  Broad  Street  book  shop  for  more  than  twenty  years, beginning  in  1790.  An  indication  ofYoung’s  inventory  comes 

from  local  newspapers,  the  City  Gazette,  Times,  and  State  Gazette  which  contained  numerous  advertisements,  some 
listing  as  many  as  100  titles,  between  1790  and  1808  that  extol  Young's  books.  Other  advertisement  reveal  the 
interest  in  French  and  Spanish  languages  among  residents  of  Charleston.  An  advertisement  in  the  Courier  featured 
the  woiks  of  more  than  thirty  authors  in  French  editions  and  several  more  in  Spanish  {Courier, \0  Nov.  1808).  The 
City  Gazette  also  advertised  their  own  book  stocks. 

Peihaps  the  most  famous  of  the  traveling  book-sellers  to  visit  Charleston  was  Mason  Locke  Weems,  better 
known  to  history  as  Parson  Weems.  Parson  Weems  is  noted  for  his  biography  of  George  Washington.  In  1806  he 
wrote  to  his  publisher  that  he  has  sold  $3,000  worth  of  books  in  Charleston  in  six  weeks  (Harris,  1979/80,  62).  Used 
books  were  sold  in  a variety  of  ways  from  auctions  to  part-time  book  merchants  including  owners  of  coffeehouses 
who  sometimes  sold  both  new  and  used  books  {Courier , 28  April  1804).  Despite  a small  population  of  about  7,000 
white  citizens,  a relatively  active  book  market  existed. 

Books  and  related  print  media  were  pervasive  in  Charleston  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Early 
American  Period.  Newspapers,  however,  were  even  more  ubiquitous.  By  1800,  American  newspapers  had  a 
relatively  long  history  of  influence  on  the  European- American  mind  and  action.  The  censorship  suffered  by  the 
newspapers  of  Peter  Zenger  and  James  Franklin  had  illustrated  the  need  for  a free  press  in  the  new  Republic.  As  a 
result.  Charleston  newspapers  made  much  of  the  importance  of  informing  the  citizens  of  the  new  nation.  The  editors 
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of  the  State  Gazette  (23  January  1794)  believed  that  ignorance  was  irreconcilable  with  republicanism;  ignorance  was 
the  "pedestal  of  despotism"  \^4lile  the  twin  "pillars  of  liberty"  were  conprised  of  “knowledge  and  political  information 
obtained  from  newspapers.” 

Newspaper  editors  oftai  perceived  their  role  as  instructors  of  the  people  in  numerous  facets  of  life  in  addition 
to  politics.  This  position  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Courier  (13  Jan.  1803)  where  it  was  stated  that  many 
individuals  obtained  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  information  from  newspapers.  Accordingly,  the  Courier's  editor  offered 
to  provide  a range  of  materials  calculated  to  have  an  affect  on  readers’  minds  and  morals  though  information  and 
amusements.  Examples  include  scientific  essays,  religious  and  literary  topics,  poetry,  reviews  of  books  and  theater 
productions,  along  with  the  standard  political  and  news  items. 

Newspapers  of  the  period  easily  mig)it  be  called  political  journals  as  their  rqjorting  of  political  news  was  most 
often  interpr^ed  though  the  editors'  political  screens.  These  missives  were  described  by  Isaiah  Thomas  (1810  cited 
by  Harris  1979/80)  as  "vehicles  for  carrying  on  political  warfere."  The  newspaper  constituted  a political  forum  where 
contributors  often  used  Greek  or  Latin  pseudonyms  such  as  Americanus,  Carolinianses,  and  Lucian.  Vernon 
Parrington  (1930,  357)  labeled  this  period  as  "The  War  of  Belles  Lettres,"  marked  by  slashing  acrimonious  attacks 
by  Federalists  upon  Democrats  and  vice-versa.  While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  enlightening  these,  usually  well 
reasoned,  attacks  or  polemics  were,  it  is  less  arduous  to  conclude  that  they  were  effective  in  rousing  and  encouraging 
interest  in  local  and  national  political  issues. 

Newspapers  also  made  literary  contributions  as  they  provided  interesting  essays,  poetry,  and  reproduced 
excerpts  from  popular  literature.  Short  stories  from  the  Philade^rhia  magazine.  The  Port  Folio ^ often  found  their  way 
into  the  pages  of  the  Courier  (1  Feb.,  11  Feb.  1804).  The  Courier  also  published  sixty  three  items  dealing  with 
theater  criticism  by  Stqrhen  Cullen  Carpenter  in  1803  and  1804.  Despite  popular  views  that  information  in  southern 
newspapers  was  based  on  a one  directional  system  of  North  to  South,  the  Courier  demonstrates  otherwise.  The 
paper's  weekly  feature,  titled  the  Weekly  Monitor,  provided  a variety  of  moral  and  religious  essays,  was  reprinted  in 
other  American  newspapers  including  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  Press.  A reader  wfro  used  the  pseudonym 
Lucinda  praised  the  editors  for  their  wisdom  in  including  the  series  (Courier,  7 May,  1804). 

Despite  the  questions  raised  about  the  political  biases  of  the  various  newspapers,  they  were  recognized  as 
popular  educational  media.  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  of  Charleston  lauded  the  newspapers  as  a source  of  education  for  the 
poorer  peqile  v(^o  had  limited  access  to  books.  He  said,  from  newspapers,  they  gained  "a  great  proportion  of  vv4iat 
they  know  respecting  politics  and  government,  the  modem  inqrrovements  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  world”  (Ramsay  1809,  212). 

Magazines  also  provided  a source  of  ailig^itenment  among  Charleston's  readers.  Many  of  the  magazines  were 
available  through  agaits  and  bookstores.  Some  titles  were  eagerly  sou^.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  so  popular 
that  in  1792  the  Charleston  Library  Society  requested  its  London  book  agent  to  pack  the  magazine  in  their  annual 
shipment  so  that  it  could  be  unpacked  first  (Harris  1979,  1980). 

Several  attenpts  were  made  by  Charleston  residents  to  publish  a local  magazine  that  would  conpete  and 
conpare  fevorably  with  those  printed  in  London,  Philade^hia  and  elsewfrere.  At  least  twelve  magizes  were  prublished 
in  Charleston  for  short  periods  during  the  era,  with  most  lasting  less  than  one  year.  The  problem  of  sustaining 
magazine  publication  was  not  unique  to  Charleston  as  similar  difficulties  were  encountered  in  much  larger  cities.  The 
effort  to  publish  the  magazine,  however,  suggests  a creative  talent  for  such  an  activity  resided  in  Charleston. 

Three  types  of  conclusions  are  suggested  by  this  inquiry:  definitional  and  conceptual,  historiographic  or 
procedural,  and  social.  The  definitional  conceptual  conclusions  are  as  follows:  lack  of  agreement  concerning  wfro 
was  an  adult  in  1790-1800  contributes  to  uncertainty  about  the  clientele;  similar  problems  or  issues  concerning  the 
educational  character  of  popular  media  and  programs  of  agencies  and  organizations  contribute  to  difficulties  in 
assessing  the  educational  opportunities  of  adults  in  Charleston  during  the  period  studied.  Historiographic  or 
procedural  COTclusioos  are  as  follows,  the  effects  of  bias  in  both  primary  and  secondary  sources  appear  to  influence 
interpretation  of  the  information  available;  secondly,  it  is  not  easy  to  document  the  effects  of  popular  education. 
Finally,  the  social  conclusions  are  as  follows  : inquiry  is  needed  to  determine  the  involvement  of  adults  in  popular 
education  by  social  groups;  the  effects  of  the  large  slave  population  on  popular  education  need  to  be  examined;  and 
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exploration  of  the  balance  between  utilitarian  knowledge  and  the  belle  letters  should  prove  to  be  informative. 
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Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  and  God’s  School  on  the  Hill 

Traki  L.  Taylor 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Evaluating  the  life  and  practices  of  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs,  it  seems  that  she  lived  her  life  by  the  scripture, 
Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy  path  (Proverbs  3:5-6).  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  was  bom  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia.  She  and  her  sister  were  the  daughters  of  ex-slaves.  Both  her  maternal  and 
paternal  granc^jaraits  began  to  acquire  property  after  the  Civil  War.  One  grandfather  owned  a 'sizable'  farm,  while 
the  other  made  a comfortable  hving'  as  a skilled  carpaiter.  Occasionally,  Burroughs  makes  mention  of  a male  cousin 
wiio  was  continuously  in  trouble  and  eventually  she  disassociated  herself  from  him.  Naiuiie  Helen  Burroughs  never 
talked  much  about  herself  or  her  femily.  Most  of  her  discussicxis  were  about  the  National  Training  School  for  Women 
and  Girls,  God's  school  on  the  hill. 

Burrou^is  complied  her  elemoitary  and  secondary  education  in  Washington,  D.C.,  graduating  with  honors 
from  the  academically  renown  M Street  (later  Dunbar)  High  School  in  1896.  Burroughs  studied  classical  training, 
business  education,  and  domestic  science.  She  also  had  extensive  study  in  the  fields  of  literature,  economics,  and 
social  science. 

Upai  graduatiffli  she  was  promised  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  domestic  science  teacher  in  a D.C.  public 
sdiool.  However,  wh®  she  graduated,  the  position  promised  her  was  giv®  to  another  woman.  She  was  told  that  she 
was  too  young  for  the  job.  She  was  understandably  upset  wh®  d®ied  the  appointm®t  she  had  ejqjected  and  for 
which  she  had  prepared.  Burroughs  had  planned  to  work  for  a few  years  in  D.C.  public  schools  in  order  to  save 
money  to  att®d  law  school  in  Boston.  It  was  at  this  point  that  she  decided  that  she  would  have  her  own  school  in 
D.C.  someday.  In  her  school,  girls  would  receive  a fair  chance  and  assistance  in  overcoming  their  obstacles. 

The  school  for  wiiich  Nannie  Hel®  Burroughs  came  to  be  known  was  the  National  Training  School  for 
Women  and  Girls,  Incoiporated.  It  would  be  hard  to  introduce  this  school  without  m®tioning  her  roles  in  the 
Natiaial  B^jtist  Cmventim.  After  all,  it  was  at  this  Conv®tion  that  she  introduced  her  idea  to  begin  the  school  and 
it  was  the  Conv®tion  that  she  solicited  for  help.  Ev®tually  help  would  be  among  the  least  of  things  offered. 

The  National  Baptist  Conv®tion  was  founded  on  November  24,  1880  and  was  largely  controlled  by  m®. 
In  the  beginning,  a large  group  of  concerned  individuals  came  together  to  discuss  forming  such  an  organization.  They 
were  initiaUy  the  Foreign  Missim  Conventim  of  the  Unites  States  of  America.  This  new  group  sought  to  "ext®d  our 
Christian  influ®ce  and  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ"  (Jackson  1980,  34).  The  Conv®tion  was  the  key 
organization  for  Black  Baptists. 

Nannie  Hel®  Burroughs  was  a str®g  beUever  in  God,  looking  to  Him  for  guidance  in  every  step  of  her  life. 
She  beheved  that  He  had  called  her  to  qi®  a school,  and  she  knew  where  it  was  to  be  located.  The  only  question  was, 
Wh®  would  this  vision  of  God's  School  come  to  pass?"  In  1900,  Ms.  Burroughs  att®ded  the  National  Baptist 
Cmv®tim.  She  was  the  youngest  and  oily  single  woman  there.  Her  spirit  dominated  the  meeting.  Burroughs  began 
her  work  at  the  C®v®tion  with  the  Worn® 's  Auxihary,  v^iiere  she  was  elected  Secretary.  The  Women's  Auxiliary 
believed  that  she  would  make  a good  secretary  and  should  be  tolerated  if  not  humored'.  She  worked  her  first  year 
without  pay  and,  after  doing  a fine  job,  she  was  paid  $40.00  per  month  and  travel  expenses  (Harrison  1956,  13). 

The  Wom®'sC<Hiv®tiOT  was  accqrted  reluctantly  by  the  National  Baptist  Conv®tion  whose  members  did 

not  like  the  idea  of  an  indep®d®t  organization  of  worn®  (Harrison  1956,  15).  They  preferred  to  have  a Woman's 
Board  governed  by  the  m®.  In  their  struggle  for  control,  the  m®  in  the  National  Baptist  Conv®tion  ev®tually 
demanded  that  the  worn®  discontinue  their  support  of  Nannie  Hel®  Burroughs  and  the  National  Training  School 
for  Worn®  and  Girls,  Inc.. 

In  1901,  petitKSiing  to  the  Naticmal  Baptist  Ccmv®tiOT  for  a training  school  began  and  continued  for  the  next 
six  years.  It  was  not  until  1906  that  a committee  to  discuss  the  school  decided  on  a location.  As  Burroughs'  stated, 
"The  object  of  the  school  shaU  be  to  train  worn®  for  mission  work  in  this  and  other  lands.  Second,  to  prepare  women 
as  teachers  of  the  word  of  God  in  our  Sunday  Sdiools.  Third,  to  train  them  to  give  better  domestic  service"  (Harrison 
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1956,  17).  Very  few  people  had  any  hope  that  such  a school  would  succeed. 

Whai  the  Womai's  Auxiliary  came  q?  with  the  idea  to  open  a school,  they  wanted  all  of  the  initial  funds  for 
the  sdiool  to  come  from  within  the  African-American  commimity.  Once  open,  the  school  did  receive  donations  from 
vdiite  philanthropists.  Many  private  schools  for  African-Americans  during  this  time  were  supported,  in  large  part, 
by  wfrites.  Ccxisidering  her  self-help  philosq)hy,  Burrou^  thought  it  was  important  that  African-Americans  support 
their  own  institutions.  In  this  vein,  they  could  sit  on  the  trustee  board,  decide  on  the  curriculum  ■which  would  be  best 
for  their  peqjle  and,  above  all,  have  axitrol  over  their  own  institutions.  Hie  National  Trade  and  Professional  School 
was  founded  by  and  for  African-American  women  and  girls,  and  supported  by  African-American  people  (Nannie  H. 
Burroughs  papers,  n.  d..  Box  318). 

The  opening  of  this  school  did  not  come  without  controversy.  A District  of  Columbia  educator  told 
Burroughs  that  the  school  would  not  be  successful  in  Washington.  Hie  educator  feh  that  a school  in  the  District 
without  large  funding  would  not  last  in  the  United  States  capitol.  Even  Booker  T.  Washington  disagreed  with 
establishing  this  school  in  D.C.  He  thought,  as  did  many  others,  that  the  South  was  the  best  place  to  begin  a school 
to  teach  African-American  girls.  Washington  also  felt  that  Blacks  in  D.C.  would  not  support  the  school. 

Withstanding  all  criticism  and  lack  of  support,  the  title  for  the  property  was  transferred  on  January  7,  1907. 
On  October  19,  1909,  the  school  was  opened.  By  1921,  the  six  acres  originally  purchased  had  increased  to  eight. 
In  addition,  the  one  building  had  increased  to  ei^t  substantial  ones.  The  property  value  was  worth  more  than 
$ 100,000,  although  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  was  located  was  not  one  of  the  best  residential  districts  in 
WashingUxi.  Burroughs  did  all  in  her  power  to  aisure  the  success  of  this  school.  Outside  of  the  money  cx)llected  from 
tuiticxi  and  that  given  by  philanthrc^ists  (large  or  small),  she  raised  funds  through  speaking  tours.  Much  of  the  money 
that  she  gathered  while  traveling  came  from  poor  women  and  men,  many  of  whom  cx)uld  only  afford  to  give  a dime 
and  very  few  could  give  more  than  a dollar.  In  the  first  eleven  years,  the  total  amount  raised  for  the  school  was 
$322,051.54.  Of  this  sum,  the  Women's  Convention  had  given  only  $4,375.94  (Pickens  1921,  9-10).  When 
assistance  chd  come  from  the  National  Convention,  it  was  from  the  Women's  Auxihary  and  not  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  as  a whole. 

When  the  schcx)!  evened,  there  was  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  as  president,  five  assistants,  and  eight  students. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  first  year  was  3 1 . The  students  ranged  in  age  from  fifteen  to  forty-three.  From  the  outset, 
applications  for  admission  constantly  exceeded  the  accommodating  space.  Burroughs  nicknamed  the  school  The 
School  of  the  Three  B's.  These  B's  represented  the  Bible,  the  bathtub,  and  the  broom.  Such  were  the  school’s 
standards  for  spiritual  and  physical  cleanliness  and  industry.  As  stated  by  Fannie  Cobb  Carter,  a teacdier  at  the 
sch(X)l,  the  National  Trade  and  Profossional  Schex)!  was  "a  school  that  offers  such  rare  opportunities  to  both  teachers 
and  studarts  to  work  together  in  the  development  of  real  Christian  women.  . . . We  make  mistakes  and  have  much  to 
leam,  but  we  have  the  desire  to  live  righteously  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311). 

Ahhougji,  Burroughs  was  the  primary  source  of  support  needed  for  the  school  the  Baptist  Convention  wanted 
control  of  the  school.  Hence,  a major  problem  was  that  the  National  Baptist  Convention  was  not  listed  on  the  deed 
to  the  property.  Burroughs  did  not  claim  the  school  as  her  own,  but  the  Baptist  Convention  assumed  this  was  her 
mission  since  it  was  not  recognized  in  the  official  papers  for  the  school.  When  the  title  for  the  property  was  signed 
however,  members  from  the  National  Convention  declined  to  show  up  for  the  signing  >^ich  is  >^y  their  names  were 
not  listed.  Ultimately,  the  National  Baptist  Convention  ordered  the  Women's  Convention  to  withdraw  its  support  of 
the  school  in  1938. 

For  many  years.  Burroughs  stood  virtually  alone.  She  was  cast  from  the  graces  of  her  denomination,  the 
church  in  wfrich  she  had  invested  many  years  of  hard  work.  When  she  refused  to  give  the  deed  over  to  the  Convention, 
she  was  expelled;  thereby  losing  her  position  as  secretary  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  Hie  women  did  not  turn  away 
from  her,  however.  Once  she  was  dismissed  from  her  duties  by  the  men,  the  women  wrote  her  a statement  of 
caifidence.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  "declares  that  it  has  absolute  confidence  in,  and  sincere  appreciation  for  Miss 
Narmie  H.  Burroughs,  . . . and  pledge  unstinted  support  to  the  Institution  ■which  she  founded  for  the  Women's 
Convention,  to  which  she  has  given  years  of  devoted  service"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  3 10). 

The  National  B^itist  Convention  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  withdrawing  support.  Indeed,  its  main  goal 
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was  to  seize  ownership  and  operation  of  the  school.  However,  upon  atten^ting  to  seize  the  school,  they  realized  that 
the  Convention  did  not  own  it.  A letter  was  written  to  Burroughs  from  the  Convention  requesting  a meeting  to  resolve 
the  matter  of  whio  really  owned  the  institution.  At  this  meeting.  Burroughs  informed  the  men  that,  in  her  opinion,  the 
National  Baptist  Cativendan  wanted  to  'diange  a successful  policy  for  an  unsuccessful  experiment'(Burroughs  Papers 
n.d..  Box  318). 

The  diarter  for  the  school  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  \^frere  Burroughs  felt  that  it  should  be.  Before 
1917,  the  sdiool  did  not  have  problems  with  the  Ccxiventicsi  wanting  ownership.  Initially,  they  did  not  want  the  school 
at  all.  Then  they  waited  for  the  school  to  fail.  When  it  did  not,  they  wanted  the  charter.  With  the  charter  controlled 
by  the  Trustees  and  not  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  the  school  could  receive  money  from  all  denominations, 
rather  than  just  Baptist.  If  the  school  was  entangled  in  the  problems  of  the  Convention  with  its  extreme  debts,  most 
business  people  and  philanthropists  would  not  want  to  invest  in  the  school  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  318). 

A major  diarge  whidi  Burrou^s  brou^  against  the  Convention  was  its  practice  of  sexism.  There  were  no 
women  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Baptist  Convention.  Therefore,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  had  no 
voice  or  legal  rights.  They  were  controlled  by  the  men.  Hence,  if  the  school  was  given  over  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Auxiliary,  it  would  still  be  controlled  by  the  men  in  the  Convention.  As  Easter  stated,  "the  issue  was  control  and 
sexism.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Convaition  wanted  compliance  with  their  new  charter,  and  they 
were  being  defied  by  Burrougjis  and  the  Sdiool's  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  whom  were  women"  (Easter  1992,  122). 

This  battle  over  ownership  lasted  for  many  long  years.  In  the  process,  many  in  the  Baptist  Convention  turned 
away  from  Burroughs  and  her  sdiool.  When  it  was  realized  that,  as  stated  in  The  St.  Louis  Argus,  5 August  1938, 
the  Training  school  was  "an  incorporated  body  and  that  it  was  not  amenable  to  the  church"  and  that  the  trustees 
wanted  it  to  remain  that  way,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  withdrew  their  support.  Some  support  was  wavering  and  even 
though  many  in  the  Convention  left  Burroughs,  she  refused  to  leave  the  Convention.  "God  was  an  everyday  reality 
to  Burroughs  and  the  Baptist  rehgion  was  the  central  core  of  her  life"  (Synott  1994,  71). 

Burrou^  educaticmal  philosophies  fell  in  line  with  her  four  main  principles  of  life;  love,  learning,  labor,  and 
leisure.  In  her  opinion,  "They  determine  the  destiny  of  every  human  soul.  By  them  we  walk  steadily  forward  and 
upward,  or  we  stumble  blindly  backward"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  46).  These  were  her  four  'lamps  of  life’.  In 
Burroughs  view,  the  chief  purpose  of  any  institutiai  was  to  tell  vdiere  the  oil  could  be  found  to  fill  the  lamps  and  how 
they  could  be  trimmed  and  kept  burning.  When  students  left  her  school,  they  were  to  be,  in  her  words,  the  'mental, 
moral,  social,  and  spiritual  lights  of  the  world'.  Learning  becomes  worthless  rA^ien  it  is  not  passed  on,  she  believed. 

Love  guides  the  daily  path  and  allows  an  individual  to  touch  other's  lives.  Pass  on  all  that  is  learned  to  others, 
not  allowing  them  to  remain  in  ignorance.  This  is  very  consistent  with  the  advice  Jesus  gave  his  disciples.  It  is 
constant  labor  A^ich  keeps  the  larr^  from  burning  out.  When  putting  forth  the  labor  to  learn,  what  is  received  in 
return  is  for  greater  that  rAhat  was  put  out.  The  most  in^ortant  of  the  lights  of  life  is  leisure.  Leisure  is  a time  "for 
reflecting,  for  meditation,  for  recreation  and  restoration." 

Burrou^is'  sdiool  did  not  accept  "the  delinquent  or  problem  girl"  under  any  circumstances.  As  she 
stated,  we  are  in  the  "diaracter-forming"  not  the  "reforming"  business.  They  also  did  not  accept,  "The  girl  vdio  drinks 
or  smokes.  The  girl  vvhose  academic  average  is  low"  (Burrou^  Papers  n.d..  Box  310).  As  stated  by  historian  Evelyn 
Barnett,  "Burrou^s  emphasized  training  for  spiritual  diaracter,  and  thus  the  sdiool  operated  along  strict  moral  codes" 
(Barnett  1978,  99). 

The  National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls  was  extremely  regimented.  Anyone  not  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  was  reprimanded.  Students  \dio  were  not  residents  of  Washington  were  not  allowed  to 
board  oflF  canpus.  Studaits  could  have  conpany  oily  cm  Sunday  afternoons  for  one  hour.  Visitation  of  any  kind  was 
forbidden  at  all  other  times.  Even  \dien  visitation  was  allowed,  only  students  over  seventeen,  with  a satisfactory 
record  of  conduct  and  scholarship,  were  allowed  guests.  If  the  students  were  to  have  male  guests,  then  the  parent 
would  have  to  write  to  the  president  with  the  names  of  the  male  callers  in  advance  of  the  visit.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  write  their  paraits  weekly,  but  "ccmtinuous,  useless"  correspcmdence  with  other  friends  was  not  allowed. 

Every  student  had  to  have  her  own  Bible  and  songbcxik.  Burroughs  even  specified  what  type  of  Bible  the 
studaits  must  have.  The  Bible  had  to  be  "Erighsh  No.  208,  Minicm  Bible  1 8 mo  cloth.  American  Bible  Society,  New 
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York."  Short  of  illness,  no  student  was  excused  from  diapel.  In  Chapel,  devotion  was  at  9:00  am  every  morning, 
a prayer  meeting  every  Friday  morning,  Sunday  School  from  8-9  am  and  Vespers  Service  at  3:30  PM.  on  Sundays 
(Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  310).  Attendance  was  mandatory  at  school  conferences,  vvhich  were  held  to  'keep  high 
moral  tore'  at  the  school.  When  the  students  entered  the  school,  they  had  to  agree  to  submit  to  discipline.  Students 
were  required  to  attend  all  religious  services  on  campus  as  well  as  attend  church  services  regularly. 

Daily  marks  were  given  for  how  students  kept  their  rooms.  It  was  against  the  rule  for  students  to  borrow 
maiey  or  clothes.  All  studaits  had  to  give  one  hour  a day  of  service  to  the  school.  If  a student  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  her  service  duties,  she  could  pay  two  dollars  a month  to  the  school.  If  students  could  not  pay  their  bills,  they  were 
suspended  from  classes  until  they  could  do  so.  Yet,  they  were  required  to  work  to  pay  for  boarding.  Suspended 
students  had  to  take  exams  for  all  of  the  work  missed  \^frile  suspended.  During  Christmas  holidays  students  could 
go  home,  but  they  had  to  return  a day  before  the  vacation  ended.  For  each  day  late  they  returned  to  school,  they  were 
made  to  pay  one  dollar  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  312). 

Burroughs  made  it  clear  that  "This  is  a Christian  institution.  While  it  is  non-sectarian,  we  do  impress  upon 
eadi  student  the  importance  of  becoming  a Christian,  living  a consistent  Christian  life  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
religious  work  of  her  denominatiai  and  in  the  rehgious  activities  of  the  institution"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  310). 
She  wanted  her  students  to  be  able  to  do  a special  type  of  missionary  work:  to  teach  the  Bible  in  local  churches,  to 
be  able  to  raise  a family  or  to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  teach,  and  represent  Christ  and  the  church.  She  proposed  a 
program  for  Bible-Missionary  Education  and  advanced  religious  education.  In  the  Bible  section,  the  women  would 
learn  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Missionary 
education,  they  would  learn  the  inqjortance  of  missions  in  the  Christian  faith.  They  would  also  need  to  be  well  versed 
in  Latin  and  &iglish.  The  Missionary  Training  Department  was  only  open  to  women  over  eighteen  ■who  felt  God  had 
called  them  to  "engage  in  special  Christian  work."  Some  of  their  other  mandatory  courses  were  Old  Testament 
interpretation.  Biblical  Theology,  Methods  of  Bible  Study,  Exegesis  of  the  Epistles,  and  Christian  Evidence 
(Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  310). 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  school  was  to  be  built  in  Washington  was  because  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  women  to  be  hired  as  domestic  servants.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  fields  of  opportunity  at  the  school. 
Burroughs  taught  the  young  women  vho  attended  her  sdiool  skills  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a hving.  One 
of  the  reasons  some  men  in  the  National  Baptist  Convention  gave  for  not  supporting  the  school  was  that  the  young 
ladies  were  being  trained  to  be  "breadwinners"  (Easter  1992,  121).  They  beheved  that  this  was  the  Christian  duty 
of  men  only.  Another  criticism  of  the  domestic  training  program  was  that  Ms.  Burroughs  was  training  the  young 
ladies  to  be  servants.  To  counter  this  view,  an  editorial  stated  that  "Nannie  Burroughs  does  not  prepare  girls  for 
servants,  but  for  service.  . . Narmie  Burroughs  secures  a discipline  and  a morale  v^ich  oiu"  public  schools  cannot 
begin  to  imitate  or  rival"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  318). 

Soon,  Ms.  Burroughs  changed  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  times  and  her  international 
student  body.  The  academic  program  expanded  gradually  to  offer  a junior  high  curriculum.  Then,  by  1929,  junior 
college  courses  were  mixed  with  those  for  trades  and  professions.  The  school  was  founded  as  the  National  Training 
School  for  Women  and  Girls.  Its  name  was  eventually  changed  to  the  National  Trade  and  Professional  School  for 
Women  and  Girls,  Incorporated.  It  seems  that  as  the  curriculum  changed,  so  too  did  the  name  of  the  school. 
Burroug^  stressed  Black  History  and  Black  Pride.  Hers  was  the  only  school  to  have  a department  of  Black  history 
and  required  every  student  to  take  a Black  history  course  and  to  pass  both  oral  and  written  exams  on  the  subject 
(McCluskey  1989,  9). 

There  were  extra  curricula  activities  at  the  school  such  as  basketball  and  interest  clubs.  These  activities  and 
clubs  were  formed  to  develop  leadership  skills.  Another  means  for  developing  leadership  skills  was  involvement  in 
the  Institute  of  Personal  Development  for  students.  In  this  institute,  the  girls  and  women  were  lectured  on  topics  from 
the  meaning  of  culture  to  poise  and  table  manners  to  grooming  and  male-female  relations.  These  lectures  were  held 
several  times  a month.  Ms.  Burroughs  and  her  staff  were  serious  about  teaching  the  students  to  be  ladies  in  good 
moral  standing. 

As  well  as  receiving  domestic  and  missionary  training,  the  students  were  also  receiving  a classical  education. 
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As  stated  previously,  Burroughs  believed  in  the  educational  philosqjhies  of  both  Washington  and  DuBois.  Her 
cumculum  reflected  that  fact.  Most  of  the  curriculum  information  in  the  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  Paper  collection 
reflected  the  courses  required  for  the  liberal  arts  section  of  the  curriculum. 

In  looking  at  the  curriculum,  it  seems  that  Burroughs  was  preparing  the  young  women  for  much  more  than 
domestic  work  and  missionary  services.  Her  belief  was  that  trades  could  not  be  taught  without  an  academic 
background.  The  cumculum  included  classes  sudi  as  English,  Latin,  psydiology,  and  French,  as  well  as  U.S.  history, 
science,  typing,  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  shorthand,  sociology  and  world  history,  geography,  and  sewing 
(Burrou^is  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  As  stated  in  the  Washington  Post,  24  May  1992,  by  Mattie  Robinson,  once  head 
mistress  at  the  current  school,  "Burroughs  believed  that  academics  and  spirituality  went  hand  in  hand." 

At  the  high  school  level,  several  subjects  were  required  per  year.  The  first  year  the  students  took  English, 
speedi,  spelling,  poimanshq},  and  read  a classic  novel.  The  second  year  there  was  speech,  composition  and  Rhetoric, 
spelling,  and  poimanship.  Classes  taken  in  the  third  year  were  conposition  and  rhetoric,  American  literature,  spelling, 
andpaunanshq).  The  fourth  year's  course  load  consisted  of  speech,  Enghsh  literature,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  year  classics  classes,  the  students  reviewed  American  and  Enghsh  literature  as  well  as  modem 
prose  and  poetry  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  High  school  students  also  took  algebra  and  word  analysis. 
Teacher  rqjorts  show  that  at  the  junior  coll^  level  Afiican-American  history  and  finer  womanhood  were  taught.  The 
foer  womanhood  class  covered  topics  such  as  homemaking,  courtship,  and  marriage  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box 

Burrougjis  was  a stem  disc^linarian.  Wh®  studmts  violated  rules  they  were  brought  before  Burroughs  and 
her  stafiFto  be  rebuked.  If  the  nature  of  the  offense  called  for  sterner  actions,  the  stud®t  would  be  expelled  fi-om  the 
school.  stud®ts  were  dismissed  fi-om  the  school,  Ms.  Burroughs  would  dismiss  them  with  her  well  known 

farewell.  The  arch  is  op®,  the  trains  are  running,  and  God  bless  you. " T®chers  were  not  exempt  fi-om  rules  either. 
If  they  did  not  abstain  fiom  things  such  as  drinkmg  and  smoking  they  were  dismissed  at  the  ®d  of  the  school  y®r. 
Burroughs  sought  "the  highest  developm®t  of  Christian  Womanhood"  (Synott  1994,  126). 

The  school  s code  held  teachers  to  a high  standard  of  ethics.  Wh®  d®ling  with  stud®ts,  teachers  were 
always  required  to  be  inpaitial,  professicxial,  ®djust.  Thet®chers  were  required  to  study,  participate  in  educational 
associations,  and  subscribe  to  at  least  one  educational  journal.  They  were  to  never  criticize  a superior  or  fellow 
teacher  vch®  not  in  the  pres®ce  of  the  accused.  And  ev®  th®,  only  constmctive  criticism  was  allowed.  All  such 
criticizing  was  kept  confid®tial  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  Burroughs  did  not  want  the  school  or  its  staff 
to  develop  a bad  name  over  bickering. 

T®chers  were  to  come  on  time  to  meetings  or  not  at  all  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  Each  of  these 
meetings  was  op®ed  with  prayer.  Along  with  telling  the  teachers  what  not  to  do,  she  wrote  a set  of  procedures  telling 
them  howto  use  good  teaching  methods.  T®chers  were  to  plan  field  trips,  roundtable  and  panel  discussions,  various 
types  of  piqiil  nqjoiting  (such  as  oral  presaitations,  two-way  caiversaticxis,  and  dramatic  ejqiressions),  and  interviews 
as  well  as  guest  speakers  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  All  of  the  t®chers  were  college  graduates  and  highly 
respected.  As  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  stated,  "In  Miss  Burroughs  school  the  instmctors  teach  the  stud®ts-  actually 
educate  them  by  bringing  out  into  action  the  powers  of  the  mind"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  318). 

Beheving  very  much  in  helping  the  less  fortunate.  Burroughs  had  a stem  desire  to  help  her  needy  stud®ts. 
If  students  could  not  afford  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  they  were  granted  work  study.  In  addition  to  the  work  study 
programs  offered.  Burroughs  would  allow  par®ts  to  pay  a portion  of  the  school  bill  in  vegetables,  m®t,  lard,  and 
eggs.  Stud®ts  iniio  had  no  relatives  were  allowed  to  become  a permanent  part  of  the  school  femily.  Ms.  Burroughs 
always  demonstrated  the  skills  she  wanted  her  stud®ts  to  develop. 

Burrougjis  aimed  to  promote  an  "atmosphere  c®ducive  to  the  developm®t  of  real  Christian  Womanhood." 
If  the  stud®t  body  had  no  pride,  she  beheved,  the  school  and  buildings  would  suffer.  All  teachers  and  stud®ts  were 
expected  to  att®d  social  events  held  at  the  school  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  311).  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  students  hving  an  campus  kept  "perfect  rooms."  If  teachers  wished  to  hold  fh®dly  conversations  beyond  the  30- 
mmute  dinner  period,  they  were  instmcted  to  do  so  wh®  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  school's  schedule.  Burroughs  felt 
that  "the  theme  of  aU  educational  programs  is  character  building-  - every  tme  t®cher's  problem"  (Burroughs  Papers 
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n.d.,  Box  311). 

Desks,  floors,  and  walls  had  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  remembering  that  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness." 
Time  between  classes  was  to  be  used  as  study  time.  Personal  appearance  had  to  be  good  at  all  times.  Talking  too 
much  was  frowned  upon.  When  in  the  dining  hall,  the  young  ladies  could  only  talk  to  those  seated  at  their  tables. 
They  were  not  to  lean  on  the  tables.  Only  one  person  from  a table  could  raise  her  hand  for  a waitress.  Even  in  the 
dormitories,  the  students  had  to  remain  quiet  and  orderly.  They  were  not  allowed  to  move  furniture  around  in  their 
rooms  and  could  not  visit  other  rooms  in  their  dorms  or  other  dormitories  without  permission  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d.. 
Box  312). 

She  beheved  that  four  major  things  were  needed  to  make  the  school  work.  These  were  faith,  work,  time,  and 
money.  Burroughs  had  great  faith  in  God  and  was  willing  to  work  hard.  Time  was  in  God's  hands.  Money  was  in 
the  people's  hands.  Nannie  Burroughs,  with  her  faith  in  God,  her  self-determination,  and  her  willingness  to  work, 
plunged  in  to  do  the  in^ossible  (McCluskey  1989,  9).  She  let  nothing  stop  her.  In  her  mind,  "It  is  not  evidence  of 
Christianity  to  have  people  mock  you  and  spit  on  you  and  defeat  the  future  of  your  children.  It  is  a mark  of 
cowardice"  (Higginbotham  1993,  205). 

Burroughs  met  many  obstacles  and  overcame  all  of  them.  When  there  was  not  enough  room  for  the  students 
to  sleep,  she  rehabilitated  the  bam  to  give  them  places  to  lay  their  heads.  When  classroom  space  was  needed,  she 
cleaned  out  other  parts  of  the  bam  to  make  room.  When  the  water  pipes  were  broken  and  there  was  no  money  to  get 
them  fixed,  Burroug^  walked  down  to  a well  at  the  foot  ofthe  hill  with  tubs  and  buckets  to  get  water.  She  filled  them 
with  water,  carried  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  to  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  buildings,  and  filled  up  the  water 
tank.  She  did  the  same  wdien  they  needed  heat  one  winter.  The  hill  on  ^^hich  the  sdiool  was  located  became  too  icy 
to  drive  up  so  the  dehvery  man  bringing  the  coal  diunped  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Ms.  Burroughs  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  brought  the  coal  up  in  buckets.  Whenever  anything  was  needed.  Burroughs  was  willing  to  do  A^hat  had 
to  be  done.  Because  of  her  contributions  and  those  of  her  foithful  supporters,  her  school  had  nine  buildings,  two  brick 
and  seven  fi:ame,  all  of  vhich  were  debt  flee.  The  school,  >^iuch  was  purchased  for  $6,000  and  had  one  building,  was 
worth  more  than  one  half  million  dollars  by  the  time  Burroughs'  had  completed  her  work  (Harrison  1956,  13). 

She  e?q}ected  the  same  diligence  and  hard  work  from  her  staff.  "When  I give  people  something  to  do,  I let 
them  do  it,  and  vdien  I find  out  they  can't  do  it,  I let  them  go."  When  she  did  not  do  this,  the  school  "is  hurt,  damaged, 
destroyed,  defeated  by  petty,  selfish,  weak,  lazy  teachers"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  46). 

Graduates  of  this  school  were  enqjloyed  in  nearly  every  state,  and  also  in  such  places  as  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti, 
South  America,  and  Afnca.  They  were  enq>loyed  as  teachers,  principals,  nurses,  doctors,  civil  servants,  churdi 
workers,  entrepreneurs,  administrators,  and,  of  course,  missionaries. 

In  her  treatment  of  her  teachers  and  students.  Burroughs  could  be  seen  as  controlling  and  almost  as  a tyrant. 
She  definitely  possessed  perfectionists  dbaracteristics.  The  students  had  no  choice  but  to  graduate  with  high  standing. 
The  school  climate  was  dogmatic  and  regimented.  Many  students  were  refused  admission  to  the  school  because  of 
unsatisfactory  grades.  Preference  for  admission  was  given  to  women  who  wanted  training  in  Christian  leadership 
(Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  163).  Criticism  ofthe  school  by  teachers  as  well  as  others  was  viewed  by  Burroughs 
as  unprofessional.  In  her  own  words,  "it  shows  a lack-  a woeful  lack  of  standards,  of  principles,  of  ethics.  . . . This 
[the  school]  is  no  place  for  anybody  who  is  not  mentally,  morally,  and  socially  fit"  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  46). 

Financial  woes  were  a constant  visitor  to  the  school.  Once  the  school  had  to  be  shut  down  for  three  years. 
During  the  Dqiression,  the  school  mly  qiened  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  months.  Junior  high,  high  school, 
and  junior  college  studaits  would  spaid  three  winter  mcaiths  at  home.  This  helped  to  cut  cost  by  fifty  percent.  A new 
dq)artment  at  the  school,  the  children's  department,  remained  open  year  round.  Burroughs  thought  it  was  better  to 
open  the  school  in  the  spring  and  remain  open  than  to  opai  in  the  winter  and  be  forced  to  shut  down  because  of  a lack 
of  funds.  A group  known  as  "The  National  Training  School  Pageant  Players"  traveled  the  country  to  're-sell'  the 
school  and  its  ideals.  They  began  a nationwide  campaign  for  new  contributors,  food,  and  coupons.  They  also 
published  literary  materials  to  arouse  interest  in  the  school  (Burroughs  Papers  n.d..  Box  46). 

All  an  all,  Naimie  Helen  Burroughs  presided  over  her  school  with  wdiat  she  referred  to  as  "twelve  keys  to 
God's  Resources."  These  twelve  keys  were  knowledge,  feith,  prayer,  obedience,  determination,  faithfulness,  hope. 
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patioice,  good  works,  golden  rule,  love,  and  joy  (Burroughs  Papers  n d..  Box  46).  Her  knowledge  provided  her  the 
ability  to  run  the  school  effectively.  Her  feith  allowed  her  to  see  her  mission  through  even  \siien  she  did  not  know  how 
things  would  turn  out.  Her  determination  to  provide  a good  school  for  African-American  women  and  girls  and  her 
faithfulness  to  the  mission  played  a part  in  the  school’s  tremendous  success.  Her  hope,  patience,  and  good  works 
brought  about  many  supporters.  She  taught  the  Golden  rule  and  she  exhibitedlove  and  joy. 

TTiroughout  her  life,  Nannie  Helai  Burroughs  held  strongly  to  her  faith  in  God  and  did  vfrat  she  could  to  help 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  she.  She  served  as  secretary  of  the  Women's  Convention  Auxiliary  for  twenty 
years  and  then  served  as  president  of  the  Woman's  Convention  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Incorporated.  Her  most  noteworthy  contribution  was  her  founding  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Women  and 
Girls,  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  \^ere  she  served  as  president. 

Ms.  Nannie  Helai  Burroughs  died  of  natural  causes  on  May  20,  1961 . In  1964  the  school  received  its  third 
name.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a memorial  tribute,  re-named  the  school  "The  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  School, 
Incoiporated." 
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Pestalozzi*s  Spheres  of  Life 


Silvia  Schmid 
Loyola  University  Chicago 

Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  was  a Swiss  educational  reformer.  Strongly  influenced  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau’s  philosqjhy  of  naturalism,  Pestalozzi  used  concepts  of  Rousseau  and  modified  them  into 
a philosc^hy  of  education.  He  believed  it  best  to  teach  the  child  by  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  not  with 
words.  The  child  should  himself  leam  to  see,  hear,  find,  stumble  or  be  mistaken.  Nature  teaches  the  child 
better  than  men. 

In  his  numerous  writings  Pestalozzi  explained  his  understanding  of  the  ccaic^ts  of  God,  nature  and  education. 
He  defined  man  as  a moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  being  with  innate  potentialities.  Education  should  draw  out  these 
inheroit  powers  and  develc^  abilities  through  activity.  His  method  of  natural  education  (development  of  head,  heart, 
and  body)  is  based  on  the  principle  of  ’’Anschauung,”  translated  as  observation,  sense  perception,  and  sense 
uiipression.  It  is  defined  as  fece-to-fece  experience  of  the  realities  of  the  universe  and  can  be  summed  up  as  ^*things 
before  words,”  “concrete  before  abstract,”  or  “concept  formation.” 

Pestalozzi  s philosc^hy  is  based  on  ’’Lebenskreise”  (Spheres  of  Life),  three  exterior  and  one  interior,  rooted 
in  a firm  focal  point,  namely  God.  The  spheres  describe  man’s  existence,  going  through  several  developmental  stages, 
revealing  the  interrelationships  of  man  within  his  world. 

Pestalozzi  begins  with  the  concepts  of  Love  and  the  Good.  As  did  Rousseau,  he  claimed  that  human  nature 
is  good.  Man  is  the  work  of  nature  that  God  had  given  as  creator  of  the  universe.  Therefore,  nature  and  everything 
that  is  natural  is  good.  Driven  by  his  needs  man  finds  his  way  to  this  truth  in  the  innermost  of  his  nature  (Pestalozzi 
1927-77),  Nature  forms  the  diild  as  an  indivisible  wdiole,  as  a vital  organic  unity  with  many-sided  inherent  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  fecukies.  Where  nature  has  influence  on  the  child,  she  develops  the  child’s  heart,  intellect, 
and  body  into  a harmonious  unity. 

Pestalozzi  often  drew  an  analogy  between  a child’s  development  and  that  of  the  natural  growth  of  a plant  or 
an  animal.  Pestalozzi  saw  the  new-bom  child  as  a seed  wliidi  already  contained  the  essence  of  the  child’s  intelligence 
and  personality.  All  Acuities  unfold  during  a child’s  life  time.  The  individual  and  separate  organs  of  the  child  form 
gradually  into  unison,  and  build  up  humanity  in  the  image  of  God.  In  line  with  this  concept  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
Pestalozzi  defined  education  as  the  natural,  progressive,  and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  and  feculties 
of  humans.  The  child  acquires  knowledge  if  it  is  subjected  to  a certain  order  of  succession.  The  unfolding  of  the 
child’s  powers  and  their  progress  are  kept  parallel  to  his  development. 

Pestalozzi  modified  and  extended  Rousseau’s  educational  philosophy  by  urging  the  education  of  all  children, 
regardless  of  their  circumstances  and  abilities;  he  was  a steadfast  advocate  of  universal  education.  Pestalozzi’s 
contention  was  that  poverty  could  be  relieved  and  society  reformed  only  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  all  people. 

The  three  exterior  spheres  begin  with  the  sphere  of  “Home  and  Family.”  Pestalozzi  was  convinced  that  a 

child’s  education  starts  at  birth.  From  the  beginning,  every  day  in  a child’s  life  and  every  source  of  influence  play 
a part  in  forming  character  and  perscxiality.  In  the  cradle  the  child  hears  its  mother’s  voice  and  enjoys  an  emotionally 
secure  environment  created  by  the  mother  as  she  speaks  to  the  child  while  nursing,  feeding  and  dressing  him.  The 
atmosphere  of  love  creates  a lasting  irrqiression  on  the  child.  Pestalozzi  stressed  the  power  of  love  in  education.  The 
diild’s  loving  relaticmship  with  the  mother  provides  a climate  of  emotional  security.  If  a child  is  given  love  and  care 
by  his  mother,  it  will  grow  into  a person  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  love.  Pestalozzi  explained:  “The  new-bom 
learns  from  the  mother.  She  develops  love  and  gratitude  in  the  child.  The  domestic  life  is  the  climate  of  modeling 
virtues  and  moral  values”  (Pestalozzi  n.d.). 

In  the  home,  equal  develqimait  of  all  the  human  feculties  can  be  directed  and  assured.  Pestalozzi  valued  the 
home  as  a model  of  all  education,  the  only  place  where  a child  can  live  a complete  life,  a microcosm  of  the  larger 
social  world  outside.  The  family  is  the  center  of  society,  education  starts  in  the  home,  and  the  mother  is  the  child’s 
first  teadier.  Educatiraial  efforts  must  be  craiducted  within  the  sphere  of  “Home  and  Family”  and  radiate  to  the  needs 
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and  desires  of  the  pec^Ie  in  society.  External  human  knowledge,  power,  and  motive  have  to  coincide  with  the  internal 
essence  of  our  nature. 

Gertrude,  the  heroine  of  Pestalozzi’s  novel  Leonardo  and  Gertrude,  is  the  ideal  example  of  how  to  teach 
children  by  providing  a secure  and  loving  home  environment.  The  children  contributed  to  the  family’s  living  by 
spinning  and  gardsiing.  Education,  however,  does  not  in^ily  working  and  making  a living  alone.  Gertrude  nurtured 
the  powers  of  the  diildren’s  heart  so  that  they  could  grow  in  ind^endence  and  individuality.  Pestalozzi’s  idea  and  aim 
of  elemoitary  education  were  human  salvation  from  evil.  According  to  Pestalozzi,  nature  does  not  give  birth  to  any 
evil.  Everything  that  comes  out  of  her  is  essentially  good  in  the  sense  of  iimocence.  Man  leaves  the  state  of 
contaitmait  in  which  he  achieved  satisfaction  of  his  desires  without  special  effort  and  develops  into  a barbarian  who 
asserts  his  will.  The  regeneration  of  the  home  and  the  femily  will  have  an  impact  on  education,  on  society,  and  on 
a better  world  structure.  Nature,  the  mother’s  devotion,  and  the  domestic  surroundings  are  the  con^onents  to  incite 
and  impel,  direct  and  guide  the  child  towards  a natural  and  solid  development.  In  the  home,  the  foundation  is  laid 
upon  which  education  in  the  school  must  be  built. 

The  sec^d  sphere  of  "Vocation  and  Individual  Self-Determination,”  indicates  individuality  and  inherent  force 
of  human  character.  The  basis  for  education,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  is  the  individuality  of  man  with  his  natural 
provided  dispositions  within  his  special  condition.  Unique  by  nature,  man  still  can  choose  to  mold  his  individuality. 
Pestalozzi  declared:  "You  don  t hve  for  yourself  on  this  earth.  Therefore  nature  educates  you  also  for  and  by  external 
circumstances”  (Pestalozzi  1946-71).  This  educational  process  by  external  conditions  or  relations  implies  knowledge 
and  eiqierience  within  them  and  will  radiate  into  the  next  conditions  or  spheres,  already  having  eiqierienced 
perseverance. 

The  starting  point  is  to  take  the  individuality  of  each  single  child  and  to  cultivate  it.  The  basis  for  natural 
development  of  all  the  needs  lie  in  the  faculties  of  the  individual  child  that  ought  to  be  educated  for  a life  within  his 
sphere,  as  Pestalozzi  pointed  out:  “View  point  of  life,  self-determination  of  man,  you  are  the  book  of  nature.  In  you 
lie  strength  and  order  of  this  wise  leader.  All  education  which  is  not  built  upon  her  foundation  leads  to  error” 
(Pestalozzi  n.d.). 

Pestalozzi  rejected  a school  system  that  focused  on  knowledge  acquisition.  He  was  disgusted  by 
memorization  and  any  one-sided  method  of  instruction.  Pestalozzi  believed  such  schooling  could  never  be  natural 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils.  Pestalozzi  called  for  a 
teaching  method  based  on  “Anschauung,”  observation  or  sense-inqiression.  The  sphere  of  “Home  and  Family” 
expands  and  radiates  into  the  sphere  of  “Vocation  and  Self-determination.”  The  individual  child,  while  still  being 
rooted  in  the  sphere  of  “Home  and  Family,”  can  now  participate  in  a larger  sphere.  The  child  develops  his 
individuality.  He  grows  in  independency  and  takes  responsibility  within  the  society  and  becomes  educated. 

Pestalozzi  always  kept  in  mind  the  role  of  society  as  part  of  the  individual’s  environment.  He  fek  strongly 
that  education  must  support  Individualbestimmung,”  individual  self-determination.  Gerd-Bodo  summarized: 
“Vocational  training  should  be  subordinate  to  the  goal  of  man’s  character  development.  Each  person  possesses 
natural  characteristics,  unique  to  that  person”  (Gerd-Bodo  1984). 

The  principle  of  head,  heart,  and  hands  has  priority  over  particular  vocational  education.  With  these  ideas, 
Pestalozzi  criticized  society  because  schooling  at  that  time  did  not  respect  individual  education  but  was  focused  on 
discipline  and  memorization. 

In  the  third  exterior  Sphere  of  “State  and  Nation”  Pestalozzi  e?q)anded  the  parent-child  relationship  to  the 
community,  to  the  state  and  the  nation,  to  society  as  a whole.  His  model  combined  domestic  life  and  the  world  with 
God  as  the  creator.  Pestalozzi  believed  that  a common  faith  as  children  of  God  would  guarantee  stabilization  of  the 
govemmart.  The  blessings  with  which  God  endowed  the  sphere  of  the  home  influences  not  only  the  child’s  education, 
but  society  in  general.  Pestalozzi  declaimed:  “Therefore,  home,  you  are  the  basis  for  natural  education.  Home,  you 
are  the  school  of  ethics  and  the  school  of  the  government”  (Pestalozzi  n.d.). 

Pestalozzi  caUed  for  a tolerant  humanity.  He  believed  in  a social  structure  where  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
would  enjoy  respect,  equal  rights,  and  dignity.  Every  human  ought  to  be  treated  with  dignity.  The  ills  of  society 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  educating  each  individual  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 
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Pestalozzi  developed  the  character  of  squire  Amer  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Amer,  open-minded  and 
helpfiil,  having  already  become  suspicious  of  the  deceitful  inn  keeper  and  bailiff  Hummel,  listened  to  Gertrude’s 
complaint.  With  help  of  the  pastor,  Amer  was  able  to  remove  the  misery  that  Hummel  and  his  complices  spread  over 
the  village.  He  then  established  a new  order  in  the  village  for  social  and  moral  improvement. 

The  interior  sphere  is  described  as  “Inner  Sense.”  Pestalozzi  called  the  inner  sense  of  man  “Seelengefiige,” 
the  structure  of  the  soul.  Pestalozzi  believed  that  the  inner  sense  had  a directing  function.  The  inner  sense  is  a safe 
guide  for  truth  and  duty. 

Man  must  be  educated  to  acquire  an  inner  peace.  This  peace  can  be  successfully  found  through  the 
satisfection  of  natural  needs,  drives,  and  prosperity.  It  leads  to  great  joy.  Inner  peace  is  the  way  to  truth  by  w^ich 
man  rightly  operates  (Spranger  1947). 

Pestalozzi  made  a distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  needs.  Pestalozzi  saw  natural  development  in  the 
process  of  the  realization  of  truth.  Inner  peace  is  obtained  by  engaging  in  modest  behavior  and  believing  in  and  living 
with  God,  a goal  to  wdiich  man  should  aspire. 

Pestalozzi  s focal  point  within  the  spheres  of  life  is  “God.”  The  closest  relationship  man  possibly  can  have 
is  with  God  \a^o  alone  is  able  to  understand  the  innermost  part  of  a human  being.  The  inner  sense  of  man  is  able  to 
seek  and  to  find  God’s  very  existence.  Pestalozzi  defined  God  as  being  the  only  one  vAio  is  capable  of  handling  any 
extraordinary  life  situation.  God,  then,  becomes  projected  in  every  good  person.  The  good  exists  in  human  nature. 
Pestalozzi  with  his  humanistic  concept  equalized  God  and  man  in  nature  and  identity.  Man  did  not,  according  to 
Pestalozzi ’s  philosophy,  inherit  original  sin  but  is  essentially  good. 

Pestalozzi  saw  religion  and  faith  in  God  as  pre-suppositions  for  education  (God  - mother).  The  principle  of 
a close  relationship  (mother  - child)  reappears  in  the  personal  and  intimate  climate  between  teacher  and  child.  He 
en^hasized  body  ccmtact,  communication,  and  perscsial  aicouragement.  Pestalozzi  was  convinced  that  deeply  rooted 
religious  feith  in  a man’s  heart  was  the  basis  of  man’s  very  humanity.  He  took  the  Bible  as  a book  of  instruction  with 
models  to  be  imitated  and  followed. 

The  home  and  domestic  life  are  the  starting  point  of  the  “Lebenskreise,”  the  “Spheres  of  Life.”  It  radiates 
to  the  sphere  of  vocation,  individual  self-determination,  and  thirdly,  flows  into  the  sphere  of  society  as  a v^fiole  and 
thai  to  the  nation  or  the  state.  Tlie  natiOTi  or  the  state  influaices  the  home  and  femily,  vocation,  and  self-determination, 
and  vice  versa.  There  is  a rec^rrocity  betweai  the  spheres,  an  intermingling;  the  center,  however,  is  the  steadfast  God 
who  leads  through  the  developmental  stages.  Without  God  or  without  feith,  it  is  impossible  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  a loving  home  or  to  build  and  run  a just  and  effective  government.  The  intermingling  of  the  spheres  correlates  to 
the  ups  and  downs  with  times  of  inner  peace  or  emotional  turbulence  in  each  persons  life.  Yet  all  the  spheres  are 
centered  around  God  w^o  is  Love  itself 

Pestalozzi’s  spheres  of  life  represented  the  framework  of  his  philosophy.  He  stimulated  educational  theory 
and  practice  and  his  principles  have  been  absorbed  into  modem  elementary  education  in  many  countries. 
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Zurich:  Orell  Fiissli,  Bd  28,  266.  Der  Mensch  von  seinen  Bediirfiiissen  angetrieben,  findet  die  Bahn  zu  dieser 

Wahrheit  im  Innersten  seiner  Natur. 

. n.d.  267.  Standpunkt  des  Lebens,  Individualbestinunung  des  Menschen,  du  bist  das  Buch  der  Natur,  in  dir 

liegt  die  Kraft  und  die  Ordnung  dieser  weisen  Fuhrerin,  und  jede  Schulbildung,  die  nicht  auf  dieser  Grundlage 
der  Menschenbildung  gebauet  ist,  fiihrt  irre. 

Spranger,  Eduard.  1947.  Pestalozzis  Denlrformen.  Stuttgart,  38.  Der  Mensch  muss  zu  innerer  Ruhe  gebildet  werden. 
Zu  dieser  inneren  Ruhe  gelangt  der  Mensch  durch  Befiiedigung  der  natiirlichen  Bediirfiiisse,  Triebe  und 
Anlagen.  So  erreiditereineStufe  des  hddistoi  Glucks.  Die  innere  Ruhe  ist  der  Weg  zur  Wahrfieit,  namlich 
zu  der  Wahrheit,  aus  der  man  richtig  handelt. 
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Konnarock:  A School  Whose  Spirit  Lives  On 

James  E.  Gay 
Robert  Young 
University  of  Dayton 

Every  year  a number  of  people  gather  in  Konnarock,  a small  village  in  a remote  mountainous  region  of 
southwest  Virginia,  to  attend  a reunion  of  alumnae  of  a small  private  boarding  school  called  Konnarock 
Training  Sdiool.  The  sdiool  permanoitly  closed  its  doors  almost  forty  years  ago.  Modem  highways  made 
it  possible  for  children  of  the  area  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  building  that  once  housed  Konnarock  Training  School  is  still  standing,  empty  for  years  and  in  bad  need 
of  rqjair.  It  will  probably  never  be  used  again,  and  someday  will  fall  victim  to  the  wrecking  ball.  But  the  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  annual  gathering  of  Konnarock  alumnae  is  in  no  way  similar  to  the  state  of  the  school's  decaying 
physical  plant.  On  the  contrary,  the  loyalty,  allegiance,  and  love  for  Konnarock  Training  School  exist  as  strongly 
today  among  the  alumnae,  all  now  elderly,  as  they  do  for  the  most  recent  graduates  of  any  school  anywiiere. 

What  makes  this  flame  bum  so  brigjitly,  years  after  the  enterprise  that  fueled  it  ceased  to  exist?  The  answer 
to  that  question  provides  an  insight  into  ^^ilat  people  believe  is  in^ortant;  how  people  are  products  of  their 
envircsimait,  why  "home  can  be  anywhere  one  finds  or  creates  it,  even  in  a school;  and  how  profoundly  a school  can 
shape  the  lives,  character,  and  personalities  of  its  students. 

Komarock  Training  Sdiool  ( KTS  ) was  founded  in  December  1924  by  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  as  a girls'  elementary  school.  Its  purpose,  stated  by  its  first  principal,  was 
"to  minister  to  the  spiritual,  maital,  and  physical  needs  of  the  children  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  (Morehead  1925 
a).  The  school  opened  in  a rented  building  with  nine  girls  in  Smyth  County  near  Whitetop  Mountain  and  Mount 
Rogers.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  only  a few  miles  away.  Marion,  Virginia,  is  25  miles  north  and  Bristol, 
Virgmia/Temessee,  is  48  miles  west.  These  distances  seem  short  today,  but  at  the  time  these  cities  must  have  seemed 
light  years  away.  One  had  to  cross  a mountain  to  enter  or  leave  the  region,  on  dirt  roads  difficult  in  summer  and 
impassable  in  winter. 

It  was  instantly  obvious  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  school  was  overwhelming.  Before  the  first  class 
was  held,  there  was  a waiting  hst  of  30  applicants.  A decision  was  made  to  build  a new  building,  and  the  year  1 925 
was  one  of  furious  activity.  The  president  of  the  local  lumber  company  donated  225  acres  of  land  and  personally 
supervised  the  construction  of  a building  that  was  both  school  and  living  quarters  for  35  boarding  students.  A 200 
seat  chapel,  bam,  garage,  and  chicken  houses  were  also  built  that  summer.  Funding  came  from  the  sale  of  shares 
(Morehead  1925b),  from  the  Inner  Mission  Board,  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  and  other  church  groups,  and 
private  donations  (Morehead  1926). 

One  year  after  the  first  nine  students  enrolled,  KTS  opened  its  new  building  to  students  from  five  states: 
Virgmia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  KTS  also  served  as  a public  elementary  day 
school  fbrthe  Konnarock  community,  and  thus  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  state  board  of  education. 
The  school  focused  on  teaching  the  girls  home  economics  — cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  gardening,  child  care,  and 
health  — along  with  academic  subjects. 

First  enrollment  figures  in  1927  show  that  KTS  had  30  resident  students,  all  girls,ages  12  to  20,  and  40  day 
students  from  the  Konnarock  community,  both  boys  and  girls.  Twelve  of  the  students  attended  high  school  in 
Konnarock  (Cox  1927,  27-8).  In  January  1928,  there  were  35  boarding  students,  nine  in  high  school,  the  rest  in 
grammar  school.  There  were  also  60  day  students  ~ 36  boys,  24  girls  (Cox  1928,24-5). 

Prior  to  1924,  lumbering  was  the  dominant  industry  in  the  region.  Small  farms  dotted  the  area,  most  of  vsfrich 
were  capable  only  of  growing  food  for  the  families.  Because  of  its  location  and  religious  affiliation,  the  school  was 
appropriately  characterized  as  a "mountain  mission  school."  Not  surprisingly,  religion  was  a part  of  the  core 
curriculum  for  the  boarding  students.  Many  people  in  the  area  came  from  Baptist  and  fundamentalist  backgrounds 
and  were  distrustful  of  "outside"  religions.  Thus,  although  KTS  was  founded  and  largely  funded  by  Lutheran 
interests,  the  staff  at  Konnarock  took  great  care  in  their  religious  work  to  not  to  offend  the  people  of  the  region. 
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The  poverty  of  the  region  served  by  KTS  was  so  severe  and  vsadespread  that  the  school  founders  soon  waived 
most  student  financial  requirements.  Most  of  the  continuing  financial  support  came  from  the  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  with  additional  support  from  the  Smyth  County  School  Board.  Other  income  came  from  tuition  (those  few 
who  could  afford  to  pay),  sales  of  clothing  made  by  the  girls,  and  gifts  from  various  Lutheran  organizations. 

Poverty  affected  all  aspects  of  everyday  hving.  Housing  was  primitive,  and  a lack  of  sanitation  facilities  had 
predictable  side  effects:  poor  personal  hygiene,  dental  and  tonsil  problems,  colds  and  flu  so  chronic  that  they  were 
thought  of  as  normal,  premature  aging,  and  epidemics  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 

Many  homes  were  little  more  than  one  or  two  room  wood  shacks  with  cracks  in  the  floors,  holes  in  the  walls, 
leaks  in  the  roofe,  and  doors  that  did  not  ke^  the  heat  in  or  the  cold  out.  Water  and  sewer  systems  did  not  exist.  Most 
homes  had  no  electricity  and  were  heated  by  the  kitchen  stove  (Hatcher  1930,15-7). 

The  existing  road  system  was  built  primarily  to  serve  the  lumber  industry  and  only  incidentally  for  the  homes 
in  the  area.  Many  homes  had  no  direct  access  to  a road,  and  residents  had  to  walk  paths  along  creek  banks,  fields, 
and  woods  to  reach  a road.  Many  KTS  day  students  walked  several  miles  a day  to  school. 

A secondary  feature  of  the  region  was  a general  lack  of  education  among  the  population.  Most  parents  had 
a fourth  or  fifth  grade  education  at  best,  and  some  had  none  at  all.  Children  attended  school  not  because  of  any 
perceived  intrinsic  value  of  education  but  rather  because  that  was  what  children  did.  The  few  public  schools  in  the 
region  were  small,  offered  only  a partial  school  year  of  six  months  or  less,  and  were  staffed  by  uncertified  and 
unqualified  teachers.  Many  of  them  were  one  room  schools  in  which  all  grades  were  taught. 

Early  marriages  were  another  by-product  of  this  environment.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a girl  to  marry  in  her 
early  teens.  These  marriages  reflected  the  pattern  of  their  parents'  marriages.  Farming  alone  could  not  support  a 
family,  and  mai  took  jobs  at  local  lumber  companies  and  as  truck  drivers,  miners,  and  general  laborers.  Many  jobs 
required  the  men  to  be  absent  for  long  periods,  creating  a de  facto  single-parent  fomily  environment. 

Birth  control  was  either  not  available  or  practiced,  and  average  family  size  was  7.3  children,  often  with  a 
mother  not  yet  turned  thirty.  With  large  families  and  absentee  fethers,  the  mother  did  the  domestic  work  of  cooking, 
washing,  sewing,  ironing,  and  cMd  care,  and  the  outside  work  of  working  in  the  fields,  milking  cows,  chopping  wood, 
carrying  water,  maintaining  a garden  for  food,  and  feeding  the  pigs  and  chickens.  Children  were  expected  to  work, 
and  older  children  took  care  of  the  younger  ones. 

With  so  many  demands  placed  on  them,  mothers  were  hard  put  to  give  each  child  the  individual  attention  that 
every  child  needs  to  develop  assurance  and  self-esteem.  Close  observations  of  family  life  and  chronicles  describing 
the  time  and  region  reveal  that  mothers  took  little  pride  and  often  little  interest  in  their  children's  school  activities. 
Sometimes,  mothers  invited  to  KTS  for  recitals  or  convocations  paid  little  attention  to  their  children's  presentations. 
Parait  teadier  mertings  were  met  with  indifference  or  singly  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  This 
was  the  general  environment  in  vidiich  Konnarock  Training  School  was  founded  (Hatcher  1930,18-20). 

The  contrasts  of  life  at  home  and  life  at  Konnarock  Training  School  were  many  and  all  pervasive.  The  basic 
need  of  housing  took  oa  new  dimaisicms  for  a studaxt  altering  KTS.  The  main  building  was  a solidly  built  three-story 
frame  structure  with  large,  well  lighted  rooms,  indoor  bathrooms,  electricity,  central  heating,  and  a fire  protection 
system.  It  housed  dormitory  rooms,  classrooms,  and  two  home  economics  laboratories,  one  for  sewing  and  craft 
work,  one  for  cooking.  The  school  library  contained  about  1500  volumes  and  subscribed  to  magazines  and  a daily 
newspaper.  The  chapel  boasted  a pipe  organ,  two  pianos,  and  a violin. 

The  highly  productive  sdiool  form  deserves  special  mention.  Boys  worked  on  the  form,  and  girls  processed 
the  farm  produce.  From  the  gardens  came  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  many  of  which  were  canned  or 
preserved  for  winter  consumption,  and  apples  and  potatoes  for  an  entire  year.  Poultry  was  raised  for  both  meat  and 
eggs.  Any  surplus  was  marketed  locally.  Hay,  oats,  and  soy  beans  were  cultivated  to  support  a small  dairy  herd  that 
provided  milk  for  the  students  and  staff  (Hatcher  1930,6). 

The  sdiool  served  both  as  a private  boarding  school  and  a public  elementary  school.  The  latter  had  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  teachers  were  paid  by  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
faculty  and  staff  were  comprised  of  a staff  of  nine,  plus  a farm  laborer.  All  were  qualified  for  their  positions,  and 
certified  where  required.  The  principal  had  a bachelor's  degree  from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  the  home 
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economics  teadier  was  a graduate  of  Simmons  College,  and  other  classroom  teachers  held  professional  certificates. 
The  school  nurse  was  a Registered  Nurse  and  a graduate  of  the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health. 
The  Supervisor  of  Farm  Activities,  although  not  a college  graduate,  practiced  scientific  farming  methods. 

When  KTS  girls  reached  high  school  age,  they  attended  Konnarock  High  School  in  adjacent  Washington 
County,  along  with  boys  from  Iron  Mountain  School  For  Boys,  another  Lutheran  sponsored  boarding  school.  The 
two  groiqjs  fimithe  Lutheran  schools  made  up  approximately  50%  of  the  total  enrollment  of  this  public  high  school 
(Virginia  Final  Annual  High  School  Report  1939).  Washington  County  charged  $4  per  month  for  every  boarding 
school  pupil.  These  fees  came  out  of  the  Lutheran  school  budgets,  and  the  school's  principal  addressed  a plea  for 
contributions  for  that  purpose  (Umbarger,  1929,504-6). 

The  teacher/studait  relationship  at  KTS  was  markedly  different  fi-om  other  schools  in  that  some  of  the  staff 
lived  with  the  girls  in  the  main  building,  dormitory  style.  Although  they  had  lived  and  had  been  educated  elsewhere, 
four  of  the  teachers  from  start  to  end  of  term  became  part  of  the  isolat^  environment  in  which  the  girls  had  lived  all 
their  Uves.  The  association  was  mutually  baieficial;  its  closeness  enhanced  the  homelike  environment  for  the  girls  and 
helped  the  teachers  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  their  students. 

The  four  teachers  from  the  local  area  were  paid  by  the  Smyth  County  Board  of  Education.  These  teachers 
found  boarding  accommodations  locally,  and  thus  were  aware  of  how  the  local  aduh  population  viewed  the  school’s 
attenpts  to  teach  the  studaits.  Additicmally,  \nhen  the  local  county  authorities  were  not  able  to  provide  care  for  some 
children,  they  petitioned  KTS  to  take  them  (Morehead  1926,73-4). 

The  school  curriculum  was  general  enough  to  provide  a basic  education,  and  specific  enough  to  meet  the 
community’s  particular  needs.  English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and  writing  made  up  the  academic  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  subject  matter  had  both  depth  and  thoroughness.  English  included  sections  in  reading,  spelling, 
composition,  grammar,  literature,  dramatics,  and  debating.  Science  included  geography  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
general  science.  Mathematics  included  arithmetic  to  prepare  students  for  high  school  algebra. 

Rehgious  education  and  character  building  wait  hmd  in  hand  with  academics  (Hatcher  1 930, 1 25-9).  A daily 
chapel  service  and  Sunday  School  were  offered.  Older  girls  taught  Sunday  School  after  they  completed  the  necessary 
trammg.  A more  ftirmal  church  service,  "preaching,"  was  held  when  itinerant  ministers,  mission  workers,  or  students 
attending  theological  seminars  were  available.  Special  rehgious  services  were  held  at  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas.  Vacation  Bible  Schcxsls  were  held,  often  with  the  older  pupils  teaching  the  younger  children.  Two 

religious  organizations  were  m place:  the  Light  Brigade  for  younger  pupils,  and  the  Luther  League  for  older  ones 
(Umbarger  1930,305-10). 

No  pupil  can  engage  in  such  activities  without  getting  the  feeling  of  doing  something  useful,  with  its  attendant 
rewards.  Small  wcmder  that  piqiils  at  KTS  developed  strong  emotional  ties  to  the  school.  The  school  was  a godsend 
to  the  impoverished  region.  If  it  did  nothing  more  than  what  it  had  originally  set  out  to  do,  it  would  have  accomphshed 
Its  puipose,  but  with  the  principles  put  into  place,  the  character  and  identity  of  Konnarock  Training  School  was  shaped 
until  it  closed  its  doors  in  1959  (Umbarger  1930,307-8). 

What  did  Konnarock  do  for  its  students?  For  children  from  impoverished  homes  with  bleak  outlooks  for  a 
better  future  and  with  little  understanding  of  the  world  outside  their  mountains,  KTS  provided  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  somebody  and  an  environment  in  which  that  could  happen.  It  gave  them  a hfe. 

How  do  KTS  graduates  feel  about  their  schcxsl?  Why  do  they  return  to  Konnarcx:k  each  year  to  rejoin  their 
fellow  students?  What  are  their  thoughts  and  their  feelings?  For  answers  to  these  questions,  the  authors  consulted 
publications  (Tannen  1995)  and  the  alumnae  themselves. 

A studait  fixim  1934-  1942  said,"Kcxinarock  was  not  just  a school  for  me.  It  was  a community  of  girls  and 
teachers  wfio  had  fun,  shared  life  eiqieriences,  and  became  fnends  and  family.  KTS  in  a very  large  wav  contributed 
to  ^vhat  I am  doing  today." 

Another  added,  "I  was  at  Konnarock  for  six  years,  and  oh!  it  was  the  most  wonderful  place!  A lot  of  girls 
got  an  education  that  they  wouldn't  have  otherwise.  We  came  from  all  over  the  mountains  and  none  of  us  had  much 
money.  You  can  guess  wiiat  a treat  it  was  to  have  some  comforts." 

Konnarock  Training  School  had  a truly  remarkable  history.  It  represented  an  effort  in  which  a religious 
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institution  cooperated  with  two  county  boards  of  education  to  enable  a significant  number  of  children  to  obtain  an 
educaticHi  that  would  have  been  denied  them  otherwise.  It  provided  faculty  members,  whose  dedication  to  students  is 
exemplified  by  their  decision  to  live  with  the  students  during  the  school  term.  KTS  provided  religious  services  for 
the  community  twice  a month,  and  presented  religion  in  such  a maimer  that  members  of  other  denominations 
worshipped  together  with  their  Lutheran  brothers  and  sisters. 

Akhou^  those  in  authority  migfit  have  beheved  that  the  success  of  KTS  resulted  from  the  type  of  curriculum 
and  the  sdiool  organization,  the  authors  believe  that  there  is  more  to  the  picture  of  why  the  school  was  so  successful 
as  seen  by  its  students.  The  students  perceived  that  the  institution  nurtured  them  because  the  teachers  cared  for  them 
and  beheved  that  every  studait  had  the  potential  to  grow  in  the  spiritual,  physical,  emotional  and  academic  domains. 
Those  who  were  in  contact  with  the  students  were  perceived  as  living  examples  of  the  second  great  commandment  of 
Christianity  as  stated  in  the  book  of  Matthew  --  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
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Social  Constructions  that  Influenced  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Ronald  Ferguson 
Ball  State  University 

The  perceptions  the  general  public  has  held  about  blindness  and  blind  persons  have  gone  a long  way  in 
constructing  a mendacious  view  of  their  abilities  and  worth.  Possibly  the  most  oppressive  burden  of 
blindness  is  not  blindness  itself  but,  as  Helen  Keller  wrote,  “The  attitude  of  the  seeing  to  the  blind  is  the 
hardest  to  bear  (Platt  1950,  57).  The  condescending  attitudes  she  is  referring  to  are  largely  formed  from 
geaieraticHis  of  myths  and  miscOTcgjtiOTS  about  blindness.  “Policy  archaeology”  (Scheurich  1 994)  maintains  and  this 
paper  supports  the  bebef  that  the  sighted  population’s  attitudes  toward  the  blind  are  socially  constructed  (Ferguson 
1995,  34  - 43).  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  apply  the  analytic  methodology  of  policy  archaeology  to  identify  some 
of  the  significant  forces  and  ideas  of  the  past  three  millennia  which  have  influenced  educational  policy  related  to  the 
blind,  specifically  the  estabhshmait  of  residaitial  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  paper  will  begin 
with  a brief  description  of  policy  archaeology,  followed  by  an  historical  overview  of  some  of  the  beliefs  that  have 
shaped  the  public  s perception  of  the  blind.  The  final  section  will  illustrate  how  misconceptions  of  blindness 
influenced  the  school  promoters  in  their  establishment  of  residential  schools. 

A recatt  develqjmoit  in  pohcy  studies  which  provides  a very  useful  framework  for  examining  the  history  of 
Ae  blind  is  "pohcy  archaeology,"  which  is  a methodology  for  analyzing  educational  and  social  policy.  In  his  article 
Policy  Archaeology:  A New  Policy  Studies  Methcxlology,"  James  Scheurich  argues  that  this  methcjdology  gees 
beyond  traditional  and  postpositivist  policy  analysts'  frameworks,  which  are  restrictive  because  they  "accept  or 
presume  a commitmait  to  the  larger  liberal  world  view  in  which  they  exist”  (Scheurich  1994,  299).  In  contrast,  this 
new  methodology  provides  "a  radically  different  approach  to  policy  studies  in  virtually  all  its  aspects,  including 
definitions  ofproblems  and  problem  groups,  discussions  of  policies  and  policy  alternatives,  and  presumptions  about 
the  function  of  policy  studies  within  the  larger  social  order”  ( 299).  Accordingly,  policy  archaeology  is  well  suited 
to  the  investigation  of  the  role  of  the  marginalized  voice  of  the  organized  blind. 

For  the  purpose  of  analytical  investigation,  policy  archaeology  can  be  divided  into  four  arenas.  In  arena  I, 
the  education/social  problem  arena,  the  fbcus  is  on  the  study  of  the  social  construction  of  specific  education  and  social 
problems.  The  basic  assumption  that  a certain  social  problem  is  an  empirical  given  or  is  a natural  consequence  is 
questiaied.  Arena  II  idaitifies  the  network  or  grid  of  social  regularities  across  education  and  social  problem.  These 
grids  define  the  parameters  from  which  acceptable  policy  choices  are  drawn.  Arenas  I and  II  are  the  focus  of  this 
paper.  The  ne«  araia  concoitrates  on  the  study  of  the  social  construction  of  the  range  of  acceptable  policy  solutions. 
Consideration  is  given  to  how  the  grid  of  regularities  sets  the  boundaries  or  context  for  policy  solutions.  The  final 
araia,  arena  IV,  is  exmeemed  with  the  study  of  the  social  functions  of  policy  studies  itself  This  is  done  by  examining 
the  function  of  traditional  and  postpositivist  policy  studies  within  the  larger  social  order. 

On  careful  examination  it  becomes  evident  that  many  of  the  belieft  about  the  blind  are  misconceptions. 
Unfortunately,  these  misconc^itions  are  remfijrced  in  all  types  of  literature  and  research  related  to  the  blind.  Michael 
Monbeck,  in  a widely  circulated  book  in  the  blindness  field.  The  Meaning  of  Blindness  (1973),  wrote  that  "while  the 
treatment  of  blind  people  has  historically  changed  somewdiat,  belieft  about  blindness  and  blind  people  have  shown 
very  little  significant  alteration  over  the  last  several  thousand  years”  (Monbeck  1973,  24).  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  study  of  the  social  construction  of  specific  educational  and  social  problems 
underpinning  educational  polices  for  the  blind. 

From  anciait  times  some  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  blind  included  perceptions  that  they  were  a useless 
burdai  to  society,  miserable  due  to  their  loss  of  sight,  and  worthy  of  disdain  because  it  was  believed  that  the  blindness 
was  the  result  of  some  punishment  for  a misdeed  (Lowenfeld  1975,  22,  23).  For  example,  Friedlander  and  Wissowa 
describe  the  daily  existence  of  the  blind  in  ancient  Rome  as  miserable  beggars  often  accompanied  by  a dog  and 
existing  on  the  discarded  scraps  from  those  who  took  pity  on  their  ph^t  According  to  the  writers,  “Their  refuge  may 
have  beoi  an  opai  dieher...[t]heir  food  may  have  been  dog  food,  their  only  possession  a staff,  a cover  or  mat,  and  a 
knapsack,  and  their  only  deliverance  death  in  a lonely  comer”  (22).  Given  this  perception,  some  questioned  the 
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prudaice  of  showing  any  benevolaice  to  the  blind  since  the  “aim  was  to  exterminate  physically  defective  individuals, 
among  them  the  blind.  . . (23).  In  keeping  with  the  thought  of  the  time  “[t]o  give  food  and  drink  to  such  an  imlucky 
person  is  a double  evil.  You  lose  what  you  give  and  only  lengthen  the  misery  of  the  receiver”  (23).  With  this  type 
of  exhortation  it  is  easy  to  see  that  “blindness  was  looked  upon  as  the  worst  misfortime  that  could  befall  a man  . . .” 
(23). 

For  over  three  thousand  years  sighted  people’s  responses  to  the  blind  can  be  broadly  identified  by  three 
categories-pity,  sin,  and  myth.  Each  of  these  has  influenced,  in  a pejorative  way,  the  imderstanding  of  disability  as 
it  relates  to  the  blind.  One  of  the  most  insidious  notions  about  the  blind  is  that  they  are  to  be  pitied  because  of  their 
disability.  The  widespread  feeling  of  sorrow  for  those  wiio  are  perceived  to  be  helpless  and  hopeless  seems  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a variety  of  misconceived  ideas  regarding  the  blind.  One  of  these  ideas  is  that  the  sighted  have 
assumed  they  must  provide  custodial  care  fijr  the  blind  because  the  blind  are  not  capable  of  managing  their  own  lives. 
Two  common  sources  of  this  notion  of  pity  came  from  religious  beliefs  and  low  expectations  of  the  blinds’ 
capabilities. 

Pity,  inspired  by  religious  sympathy,  was  a popular  theme  in  the  writings  of  Richard  French,  Michael 
Monbeck,  and  Barthold  Lowenfeld,  three  influential  figures  in  the  blindness  field.  French  highlighted  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  early  church  to  care  for  the  blind.  Monbeck  explored  how  various  religious  writings  have  inspired 
feelings  of  pity.  Moibeck  drew  on  the  Bible,  Koran,  Talmud  and  Midrash  to  support  his  "idea  that  blind  people  are 
particularly  deserving  of  pity  and  syirqiathy"  (Monbeck  1973,  26),  because  blindness  was  described  as  the  “worst  of 
infirmities”  and  ‘'the  greatest  evil”  (Frendi  1932,  36).  Thus,  the  afflicted  are  to  be  pittied  because,  “The  blind  man 
is  as  one  dead”  (Monbeck  1973,  28,  29). 

Another  perception  of  the  blind  is  that  they  are  blind  for  a reason,  somehow  deserving  the  tragedy  that  has 
visited  them.  Chevigny  wrote  in  his  autobiography  My  Eyes  Have  a Cold  Nose,  that;  "With  variations  in 
circumstances  and  time.  . . every  man  wfro  suffers  a calamity  of  the  objectively  tragic  quality  of  blindness  finds 
himself,  like  Job,  surroimded  by  people  wfro,  in  effect,  debate  with  him  on  the  nature  of  the  evil  wfrich  has  befallen 
him"  (48,  49).  There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Bible  which  could  influence  one  to  associate  blindness  with 
punishmart  for  sin,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  blindness  is  a punishment.  The  Pentateuch  contains  many  instances 
of  God  warning  the  Hebrews  through  the  prophet  Moses  that  the  guilty  will  not  go  unpimished.  In  giving  the  Ten 
Commandments  Moses  wn’Ote  that  God  "does  not  leave  the  guilty  unpunished;  he  punishes  the  children  and  their 
children  for  the  sin  of  the  fathers  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  Thus,  blindness  in  children  or  grandchildren 
could  be  interpreted  to  be  a punishment  as  a consequence  for  some  sin  of  the  fathers.  A New  Testament  passage 
wdudi  deals  directly  wdth  the  issue  of  blindness  as  a consequence  of  sin  is  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  While  walking  with 
Jesus,  his  disciples  noticed  a blind  beggar  wiio  was  blind  from  birth.  They  asked  Jesus,  "Who  sinned,  this  man  or 
his  paroits,  that  he  was  bom  blind?"  Hie  response  from  Jesus  was,  "Neither  this  man  nor  his  parents  sinned  but  this 
happened  so  that  the  work  of  God  mi^it  be  displayed  in  his  life."  This  passage  is  quite  interesting  because  it  goes  on 
to  describe  a conflict  that  was  occurring  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees.  They  were  upset  over  the  healing  of  this 
blind  man  on  a Sabbath.  The  Pharisees  questioned  the  man  wfro  was  healed  and  the  formerly  blind  man  turned  the 
tables,  in  that  he  was  instructing  the  Pharisees  regarding  religious  teaching.  This  further  upset  the  Pharisees.  "To 
this  they  replied,  Tou  were  steeped  in  sin  at  birth;  how  dare  you  lecture  us!'  And  they  threw  him  out."  What  is 
interesting  is  that  while  Jesus  refuted  the  idea  that  blindness  was  a pimishment,  the  Pharisees  reinforced  the  notion. 

Myth  is  a third  category  wfrich  has  been  a source  of  damaging  notions  about  the  blind.  These  myths 
powerfully  influence  the  sighted  to  view  blindness  as  a disability.  Jessica  Langworthy  has  researched  the  portrayal 
of  the  blind  in  works  of  fictiwi.  She  concluded,  "No  matter  wfrat  the  blind  person's  talents  or  lack  of  them  are,  all  that 
he  does,  whether  good  or  ill,  is  a result,  in  the  minds  of  most  people  of  his  handicap"  (Langworthy  1930,  270). 
Blindness  is  a very  powerful  identifying  characteristic.  Identity  equals  blindness  much  as  identity  equals  gender. 
Some  of  the  myths  of  blindness  she  discussed  are  that  the  blind  are  in  darkness,  they  are  miserable,  helpless,  useless, 
maladjusted,  and  compensated  for  their  blindness. 

The  myth  of  blindness  as  darkness  is  a construction  by  the  sighted  population.  The  only  relationship  the 
sighted  have  with  blindness  is  to  close  their  eyes  or  stand  in  a darkened  room.  The  sensation  they  experience  is  one 
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of  darkness;  therefore  they  inpose  their  percqjticHi  ot  the  blind  and  assume  all  they  experience  is  darkness.  In  reality, 
a totally  blind  person  sees  nothing— the  absence  of  any  sensory  stimuli.  Nevertheless,  the  perception  that  the  blind 
live  in  darkness  creates  all  types  of  unfortunate  misconceptions  due  to  the  sighted  person's  fears  of  darkness  and  the 
negative  connotations  associated  with  the  dark. 

The  sixteoith  coitury  Dutch  painter  Pieter  Breughel  (c.  1520-1569)  vividly  communicated  the  message  that 
the  blind  grope  helplessly  in  darkness.  One  of  his  paintings  titled  "The  Parable  of  the  Blind  Leading  the  Blind," 
dq)icts  six  blind  men  walking  in  a line,  each  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front  of  him.  The 
lead  man  falls  at  the  edge  of  a creek  with  the  second  one  falling  on  top  of  him  and  the  others  poised  to  fall  like 
dominos.  Also  of  note  is  that  the  blind  are  painted  without  eyes,  only  empty  sockets.  The  message  of  the  picture 
summarizes  the  feelings  of  the  sighted  about  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

Another  powerful  myth  about  blindness  is  that  their  disability  causes  them  to  be  miserable.  This  theme  has 
wovai  its  way  throu^  literature,  poetry  and  music  for  centuries.  John  Bunyan  (1628-1688)  described  a blind  child 
in  Grace  Abounding.  He  wrote,  "Poor  diild,  thougjit  I,  wfrat  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in  this  world! 
Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a thousand  calamities,  though  I cannot  now 
endure  that  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee"  (Merry  1933,  19).  Best  echoed  this  attitude,  as  he  lamented  their 
misfortune.  He  concluded,  "In  the  mere  absence  of  the  sense  of  vision,  there  results  to  a human  being  a deprivation 
to  which  few  if  any  other  earthly  ills  are  to  be  likened"  (Best  1934,  289).  This  perception  of  misery  is  one  of  the 

caitral  assumptions  humanitarians,  social  reformers,  policy  analysts  and  organizations  for  the  blind  have  about  the 
blind. 

Maybe  the  most  grievous  and  detrimental  myth  about  the  blind  is  that  they  are  perceived  to  be  useless. 
Koestler  wrote,  "The  belief  that  blindness  equals  uselessness  has  prevailed  so  long  and  so  firmly  in  Western  culture 
that  its  traces  have  yet  to  be  fully  erased"  (Koestler  1976,  3).  One  conclusion  that  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  the  blind 
as  useless  is  they  must  therefore  be  dependent  on  sighted  people  to  survive.  Basically  the  only  thing  a blind  person 
can  do  is  beg.  The  blind  beggar  is  probably  the  most  pungent  picture  of  devastation  of  the  disability  of  blindness  that 
the  sighted  have  constructed. 

The  notions  of  sin,  pity,  and  myths  contributed  to  the  social  construction  of  disability.  Social  reformers  in 
the  ninrtearth  caitury,  influenced  by  this  social  regularity,  established  residential  schools  for  blind  students.  Although 
this  policy  soluticm  was  not  immediately  endorsed  by  all  citizens,  the  reasonableness  of  the  solution  did  not  take  long 
to  be  accepted. 

In  the  early  1830s  three  residential  schools  for  the  blind  opened  their  doors  to  receive  students— Perkins 
Instituticm  and  Massachusetts  Asydum  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  The  Philadelphia  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  The  directors  of  the  first  three  residential  schools  were  John.  D.  Russ  at  the  New 
York  School,  Samuel  G.  Howe  at  Boston  and  Juhus  R.  Friedlander  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the  three  Howe  usually 
receives  the  most  attention,  possibly  due  to  his  active  role  in  promoting  residential  schools  in  other  states. 

The  basic  educational  beliefr  of  Howe  were  similar  to  those  of  his  fnend  and  common  school  promoter 
Horace  Mann.  Howe's  educational  ideas  revolved  around  three  assumptions: 

Each  blind  child  must  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  be  educated  according  to  his  interests  and 
abilities;  the  curriculum  of  the  residential  school  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
public  day  schools,  with  added  stress  on  music  and  crafts;  blind  students  must  be  trained  to  take  their 
places  in  the  social  and  economic  hfe  of  their  communities  (Roberts  1986,  3). 

Howe  valued  the  intellectual  baiefits  stemming  from  education  and  believed  blind  students  could  achieve  high 
goals.  One  of  his  biographers,  Laura  Richards,  noted  Howe's  optimism  about  the  potential  of  the  blind.  He  believed 
that  the  blind  should  "assume  and  perform  all  the  relations  and  duties  attendant  upon  that  age"  (Richards  1935,  81). 
Howe  wait  cm  to  write,  "In  short,  forgetting  that  he  is  blind,  he  should  associate  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  labour 
with  the  most  inteUigent  and  virtuous  of  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal"  (81).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
French  tned  to  temper  Howe's  high  regard  for  the  potential  of  the  blind.  French  wrote,  "Howe,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
perhaps  overstated  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  blind,  drawing  a rather  rosy  picture  of  their  fiiture  as  professors 
of  music  and  teachers  both  of  the  blind  and  of  the  seeing,  as  well  as  craftsmen"  (French  1932,  117,  118). 
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A particularly  important  idea  of  Howe's,  and  one  that  was  used  throughout  the  years  to  justify  large 
e^qjenditures  to  fund  blind  education,  was  that  investing  in  the  education  of  the  blind  would  have  economic  benefits. 
Howe,  in  <aie  of  his  early  rgjorts,  wrote  that  "it  should  become  a matter  of  state  policy  to  educate  the  blind  since  nine 
out  often  of  this  class  of  persons  if  left  to  themselves  would  in  some  way  burden  the  community  with  their  support, 
w^e  every  one  vdio  is  educated  and  thereby  able  to  provide  for  himself  is  a citizen  rescued  from  the  almshouse  and 
made  a happy  and  useful  member  of  soci^'  (Gabriel  1950,  23).  In  his  report  of  1 833  Howe  stated  that  an  objective 
of  the  institution  was  "to  take  from  society  so  many  deadweights  and  enable  them  to  get  their  own  livelihood:  and 
society  ought  to  consider  any  capital  so  invested  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  charitable  debt;  as  a 
provision  for  preventing  the  Blind  from  becoming  taxes  to  the  community"  (French  1932,  117).  This  reflects  the 
human  capital  theory  which  values  persons  provided  they  have  an  economic  value  to  society. 

Although  the  residential  schools  were  to  follow  closely  the  common  school  curriculum,  there  was  one 
significant  addition  to  the  blind  schools  which  subtly  reflected  the  attitude  that  even  if  blind  children  were  given  a 
similar  education,  they  would  still  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  sighted  when  it  came  to  employment.  This  feature 
of  the  residential  schools  was  the  establishment  of  vocational  workshops  \^iiich  employed  blind  students  who 
graduated  from  the  sdiool  in  the  blind  trades.  All  students,  regardless  of  their  academic  or  career  goals  "had  to  acquire 
skill  in  one  craft  and  apprenticing  in  this  craft  was  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the  academic  learning  offered" 
(Lowenfeld  1975,  92,  93). 

With  ftiis  background  of  the  rise  of  residential  schools  it  is  now  important  to  examine  how  attitudes  people 
had  about  blindness  impacted  the  funding,  establishment,  and  expectations  of  these  schools.  The  first  three  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  were  private  institutions  supported  by  individuals  as  well  as  with  some  state  monies. 
A primary  means  of  raising  public  support  was  to  appeal  to  people’s  emotions.  Best  noted  that,  "[i]n  the  creation  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  America  the  chief  appeal  was  to  the  heart.  It  was  usually  only  necessary  to  invoke 
commiseration  for  their  lot  to  secure  the  desired  action"  (Best  1934,  312).  This  is  an  example  of  the  powerful 
influence  the  social  regularity  of  disability  had  on  the  general  public.  Howe  appealed  to  Americans'  pride  and 
humanitarian  spirit  as  he  conjured  "the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot  to  assist  in  adding  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  to 
the  many  charitable  and  humane  establishments  that  omoble  and  beautify  our  land."  He  went  on  to  exhort  in  his  first 
Annual  Report,  "Let  our  Hospitals,  our  Asyliuns,  and  our  Infirmaries  be  cherished  and  venerated  by  us.... Let  these 
be  the  monuments  by  which  our  age  and  country  shall  be  distinguished.  They  are  the  infallible  evidence  of  an 
enlightened,  refined  and  Christian  community"  (French  1932,  113).  Policy  archaeology  leads  to  a different 
conclusion,  that  this  type  of  action  was  the  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  social  regularity  of  disability. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Ohio,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  Trustees  to 
collect  mft)rmation  regarding  the  (gening  of  a school  in  Ohio.  The  trustees  reported  their  findings  to  the  Thirty-sixth 
General  Assembly.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  report  stated: 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time,  and  would  not  be  respectful  to  the  good  sense  and  benevolent  feelings 
of  the  Legislature,  to  institute  a process  of  reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  it  is  truly  a 
charity  worthy  ofthe  philandnc^ist  or  of  the  Qihgfitened  legislator,  to  overcome,  in  every  practicable 
degree,  and  to  alleviate,  by  every  proper  means,  the  misfortune  of  those  citizens  who  enjoy  not  the 
comfort  and  the  profit  of  the  glorious  light  of  Heaven.  If  it  is  charity,  heaven-bom  charity,  to  feed 
the  hungry. . .it  is  surely  charity  to  give  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness~to  give  the  seeing  eye  to 
the  blind,  by  furnishing  those  means  and  affording  that  instruction  whidi  may  render  feeling  and 
hearing  to  admit  a substitute  for  the  seeing  eye  (Report,  3). 

Note  how  the  language  used  appealed  to  the  emotions,  and  characterized  the  blind,  although  maybe  unintentionally, 
as  inferior  persons. 

The  subtlety  of  these  attitudes  are  evident  in  the  early  endeavors  to  educate  blind  children  in  residential 
schools.  Howe,  along  with  other  school  promoters,  solicited  support  for  residential  schools  by  emphasizing  the 
economic  advantages  it  would  have  for  society.  Appealing  to  the  ideas  that  we  know  today  as  the  human  capital 
theory,  the  promoters  argued  that  the  blind  could  be  redeemed  through  training  them  to  perform  "blind  jobs"  (basket 
weaving,  chair  caning)  and  thus  be  able  to  recover  much  of  the  cost  involved  in  their  education  plus  eliminate  the 
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economic  burden  they  would  become  to  society  if  they  were  not  trained. 

Like  other  marginalized  groups  the  blind  were  viewed  as  less  than  human,  and  this  justified  the  actions  taken 

to  assume  control  over  them.  Furthermore,  because  they  were  perceived  to  be  defective  their  opinions  were  not 

sought. 
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Multiculturalism  in  Western 

David  Poveda 
Suffolk  University  at  Madrid,  Spain 

Since  multiculturalism  has  beoi  a conq}lex  social  theme,  educators  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
approached  it  differently.  These  differences  may  not  be  surprising  in  principle;  however,  they  require 
attention  because  people  seem  to  act  as  if  multiculturalism  exists  as  a universal  ideological  principle  to 
guide  social  action.  Unless  these  discrepancies  are  mediated,  it  is  possible  that  multiculturalism  will  have 
the  ironic  efifect  of  inhibiting  social  progress.  This  essay  will  present  the  historical  underpinnings  of  multiculturalism 
m Western  Europe  in  order  to  show  the  social  problems  that  multiculturalism  should  address  and  the  ideological 
framework  best  suited  for  the  task. 

One  argument  in  multiculturalism  stems  from  the  field  of  history.  Some  educators  assert  that  a substantial 
revision  of  the  historical  account  of  many  countries  has  to  be  undertaken  because  textbooks  portray  an  inaccurate 
picture  of  the  roles  that  different  groups  played  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  In  the  U.S.,  ideological  camps  are 
becoming  well  defined.  Similarly,  European  educators  ask  about  the  historical  construction  of  the  European  identity 
and  wonder  if  it  should  be  revised.  They  seek  to  establish  the  basic  cultural  traits  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  Western  European  nation-state. 

One  salient  aspect  in  the  history  of  Western  European  nations  has  been  the  struggle  to  develop  a Christian 
idaitity.  The  result  of  this  long  process  is  the  reflection  of  one  cultural  and  political  view  in  such  social  institutions 
as  schools  and  courts  of  law.  One  approach  to  empower  minorities,  practiced  in  the  United  States,  is  to  show  how 
they  have  historically  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  country.  Since  many  central  European  and  Mediterranean 
countries  have  a long  and  important  history  of  contact  and  co-existence  with  the  Muslim  and  Jewish  cultures,  this 
could  suggest  that  the  transmission  of  European  history  should  also  undertake  a similar  revision. 

The  philosophy  of  aih^itenmoit  claimed  to  address  the  universal  characteristics  of  human  beings  and  build 
an  mstituticHial  system  that  could  accommodate  differences  among  its  inhabitants.  This  happened  in  the  United  States, 
a country  of  immigrants.  Despite  this  historical  bond,  there  have  been  many  transformations  in  the  contenqjorary 
organizatirai  of  several  Western  European  natiai-states.  For  exanqjle,  the  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  not 

clear  m some  cases,  or  when  it  is  nominally  established  there  are  still  formal  mechanisms  of  collaboration  that 
influence  many  features  of  society. 

The  history  of  many  European  nation-states  is  characterized  by  the  co-existence  of  regionally  distinct 
religions  such  as  Protestant  and  Catholic,  linguistic  groups  such  as  Basque,  Catalonian,  and  Galician  in  Spain,  or 
national  mmority  groups  such  as  Gypsies.  As  a result,  many  countries  have  political  organizations  that  recognize 
plurality  within  the  nation-state.  These  include  officially  multilingual  countries,  or  federal  nation-states.  Western 
European  multiculturalism  can  use  the  cultural  diversity  that  has  existed  within  the  nation-state  as  a building-block 
for  a system  that  can  include  immigrants  from  non-European  countries.  It  may  require  significant  policv  and 
ideological  work  to  do  so. 

TTie  basis  of  the  current  relations  between  Western  European  and  non-European  people  can  be  understood 
by  retummg  to  the  moment  when  Europe  came  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
relationship  and  what  ideological  concepts  developed  from  it?.  The  answers  are  found  in  colonialism  and  migration. 

For  many  scholars,  modem  racism  can  be  traced  to  eighteenth  century  Europe  (Wieviorka  1993).  Through 
the  development  of  the  nation-states,  the  colonies,  and  the  "scientific-comparative"  analysis  of  human  groups,  the 
hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  world  's  racial  groups  was  established.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  Europeans  who 
received  the  boiefits  of  the  colonies  viewed  the  exterior  world  as  an  exotic  object  of  contemplation  and  consumption. 

Europe  has  beoi  heavily  affected  by  migration  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  serving  as  both  a departure  and 
a destination  point.  After  World  War  II,  the  economical  development  of  North-Central  European  countries  created 
a labor  demand  that  could  not  be  met  by  the  indigenous  population.  Therefore,  a policy  framework  to  recruit  labor 
from  other  countnes  was  established  from  the  50  s to  the  70  s (Eldenng  1989).  Initially,  they  came  from  Southern 
European  countries,  and  later  they  came  from  Northern  Afnca  and  Turkey.  First,  this  influx  was  understood  as 
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temporary,  but  later  they  became  permanent  residents.  This  increasing  number  of  immigrants  from  non-European 
countries  is  problematic.  In  general,  there  are  four  categories  of  non-European  Union  immigrants  in  European 
countries.  First,  with  de-colonization  many  countries  became  hosts  of  large  number  of  immigrants  from  their  former 
colonies.  The  diverse  ties  that  relate  these  migrants  to  their  European  hosts  accounts  for  different  and  complex 
accommodation  processes  of  each  subgroup.  Second,  organized  labor  migration  since  the  mid-sixties  progressively 
included  more  North  African  and  Turkish  workers.  This  process  lost  its  "original  structure"  in  the  late  seventies  and 
has  evolved  into  generalisced  migration  from  developing  countries  into  Europe.  Third,  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
block  and  the  economic  and  political  problems  that  have  developed  produced  a significant  number  of  migrants  and 
refugees  into  Western  Europe  (Carter,  French,  Salt  1995).  Fourth,  there  are  a number  of  political  refugees  in  many 
European  countries  A^dio  have  varied  status  and  resources  depending  on  the  policies  of  each  nation-state. 

Two  inq}oitant  questicxis  remain:  What  is  the  situation  of  minority  and  immigrant  students  in  Europe?  What 
knowledge  has  developed  in  the  last  decades  that  can  contribute  to  improve  their  situation?  The  most  consistent 
demographical  trend  is  urban  immigration.  It  is  crucial  to  contrast  numbers  at  the  national,  regional  and  local  level 
and  in  each  age  group  to  uncover  the  situation  of  target  groups.  While  migrants  in  many  countries  may  represent 
betweoi  6%  and  10%  of  the  total  pqjulatim,  in  several  urban  areas,  minorities  tend  to  include  up  to  one  fourth  of  the 
population.  Most  of  all,  it  is  the  current  and  future  school-aged  population  that  reflects  the  highest  proportion  of 
unmigrants.  For  exan^le,  the  total  migrant  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  7%  w^ile  the  total  minority  population 
of  Amsterdam  is  25%.  Yet  ethnic  minorities  probably  constitute  70%  of  the  youth  population  in  this  city  (Fase  1 994; 
Alkan  1996;  Karsten  1995). 

Any  approadi  directed  towards  the  socio-educaticxial  enhancemoit  of  minorities  will  have  to  be  contextualized 
to  the  diaracteristics  of  die  Western  European  urban  settings.  For  the  moment,  European  cities  maintain  a degree  of 
socio-economical  diversity  and  have  a central  political  and  social  role.  Although  geographical  stratification  may  exist, 
there  is  no  clear  picture  in  relation  to  an  outer  or  iimer  city  distribution  of  rich  or  poor  people.  In  general,  there  have 
not  been  sufficiently  large  concentrations  of  single  minority  groups  in  specific  communities  to  dominate  the 
institutions  of  that  area.  Consequently,  for  many  European  researchers  the  urban  underclass  or  the  ethnic 
neighborhood  are  North  American  phenomena  (Solomos  and  Wrench  1993). 

Ethnicity  is  emerging  as  a variable  in  research  as  scholars  refine  the  analytical  tools  of  modem  practice  and 
break  down  some  of  the  classic  differences  between  the  sociological  and  policy  traditions  of  North  America  and 
Europe  (Troyna  1993).  Throughout  the  1980s,  many  topics  common  in  the  United  States  found  their  way  into  the 
Western  Eurqiean  educational  arena.  These  include  the  problems  of  psychometric  assessment  for  ethnic  minorities, 
methodological  concerns  writh  second  language  instmction,  and  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  secondary 
education.  Theoretical  similarities  can  be  explained  by  the  academic  traditions  that  are  shared  and  by  the  great 
influence  of  North  American  research.  Differences  appear  at  the  level  of  practice,  v^hich  is  constrained  by  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  educational  systems  of  each  country.  For  exanqile,  some  countries  want  to  confront  issues  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  secondary  education  and  maintain  the  idea  of  different  tracks,  or  they  wish  to 
concentrate  minority  students  and  resources  in  specific  schools  within  a district. 

The  holistic  answer  to  these  issues  is  muhiculturalism.  In  Western  Europe  this  process  involves  three 
intertwined  levels  of  discourse  at  the  supra-national  level,  that  there  is  a larger  unit  that  needs  to  de  defined.  Within 
the  nation-state,  educators  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  historical  diversity,  and  they  must  embrace  the  recent 
dianges  that  have  occurred  in  the  cxinpositiai  of  its  society.  In  Europe  in  the  early  seventies,  programs  evolved  from 
eiqjerimaital  pilot  projects  to  the  definition  of  tqiic  areas  to  general  socio-educational  issues . This  reflected  the  change 
in  conceptualization  mentioned  earlier  about  workers  becoming  permanent  residents. 

Curraitly,  develqimaits  in  relation  to  ethnic  minorities  are  at  a stage  v^ere  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are 
a part  of  Eurqie.  Particularly  relevant  is  the  disappearance  of  internal  borders,  suggesting  the  need  for  a redefinition 
ofthe  concept  and  rights  of  European  Union  citizens  (Balibar  1988;  Balibar  1991;  King  1995).  This  is  not  simple. 
It  requires  harmcxiizing  diverse  views  and  combining  different  principles  to  which  indigenous  Europeans  and  first  or 
second  generation  immigrants  have  different  claims.  This  process  has  little  historical  precedent. 

What  should  the  principles  of  muhiculturalism  in  Western  Europe  be?  This  is  a complex  question  that  deals 
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with  many  pragmatic  constraints.  First,  there  should  be  an  ethical  commitment,  in  what  essentially  is  a new  socio- 
historical  reconstruction  (P^rs  1996).  Second,  social  scientists  have  the  challenge  to  suggest  what  problems  should 
be  addressed  in  Western  Europe.  Multiculturalism  provides  a powerful  framework  (Hamm  1992). 
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The  Conflict  Between  Education  Reformers  and  the  Needs  of  Teachers 

Robert  J.  Taggart 
University  of  Delaware 

For  the  last  quarter-century,  the  most  vocal  and  powerful  educational  reformers  have  been  led  by  business 
interests  in  league  with  highly  visible  politicians.  They  have  insisted  that  our  public  schools  are  not  up  to 
pr^aring  American  diildrai  for  the  future  workforce  to  face  international  economic  competition,  and  that 
our  teadiers  are  to  blame  for  this.  There  have  been  repeated  state  initiatives  to  increase  the  accountability 
of  teachers  for  student  results  as  well  as  attempts  to  increase  academic  standards  for  students.  Though  there  have 
been  marginal  gains  in  academic  results,  not  much  has  really  changed  in  the  public  schools.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  nations’  teachers. 

Why  haven’t  the  teachers  been  at  the  forefront  of  reform?  There  are  two  major  reasons.  First,  many 
reformers  insist  that  the  teadiers  are  as  much  the  problem  as  the  solution.  For  almost  three  decades,  reformers  have 
demanded  that  educators  become  accountable  for  results,  impljnng  that  teachers  know  how  to  promote  success  in  all 
of  their  students  but  are  just  too  perverse  to  do  so.  Second,  since  legislators  and  many  reformers  believe  educators 
are  the  problem,  they  see  little  reason  to  consult  teadiers  as  to  solutions  to  perceived  student  problems.  This  demeans 
the  teachers  because  they  realize  their  knowledge  is  discounted,  and  angers  them  because  they  have  little  reason  to 
beheve  reformers  know  mudi  about  student  learning  in  a classroom  situaticm.  Reformers,  particularly  the  business-led 
variety  so  prominent  during  the  last  20  years,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  teachers’  culture:  their 
ideals,  needs,  and  motivation.  The  result  is  teadiers  tend  to  see  reforms  as  ill-informed  intrusions  upon  their  territory 
by  people  vdio  not  only  ignore  their  perscxial  and  professional  needs,  but  also  make  their  job  harder  and  less  rewarding 
(Biklen  1995). 

The  real  problem  is  reformers  and  teachers  do  not  communicate,  vdiich  is  caused  by  the  reformers’  failure 
either  to  understand  or  appreciate  elementary  teachers.  It  is  ironic  that  reformers  tend  to  attack  current  teachers, 
seeming  to  say  that  they  are  not  as  good  as  their  predecessors.  In  feet,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
noneducators  have  ever  held  elemaitary  teadiers  in  hi^  esteem.  This  perception  stems  from  the  problems  of  the  early 
teaching  profession.  When  the  public  schools  began  their  rapid  growth  in  the  19th  century,  most  children  attended 
rural  schools,  as  they  did  into  the  next  century.  As  diaries,  letters,  and  other  written  materials  attest,  conditions  in 
these  schools  were  grim.  Pay  was  minimal,  terms  short,  and  equipment  scarce.  As  a result,  turnover  was  high 
because  the  only  way  most  teadiers  could  improve  their  lot  was  to  moye  to  another  district  (Fuller  1989).  As  late  as 
the  1920s,  rural  teachers  might  have  separate  recitations  for  the  many  groups  located  among  six  or  eight  grades 
(Department  of  the  Interior  1924).  Under  such  conditions,  relying  entirely  on  readers  or  a few  textbooks,  teachers 
could  do  little  more  than  drill  students.  As  Barbara  Finkelstein  noted,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  1,000  teachers  she 
reviewed  attempted  to  explain  the  content  to  students  or  clarify  ideas  (Cuban  1984). 

Elemaitary  teadiers  have  also  had  an  utqileasant  image  as  grim  moralizers  wdio  uphold  authority.  As  Cyrus 
Pierce,  initial  principal  of  Lexington  Normal  Sdiool,  stated,  the  ideal  teacher  must  have  perfect  self-control,  mildness, 
a sense  of  moral  responsibility,  a “well”  of  obedience,  and  submission  to  her  betters  (Grumet  1988).  The  model 
teacher  would  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  brutal  competitive  world  of  Victorian  America  by  providing  youth  with  a 
proper  moral  character,  but  by  doing  so,  she  lost  her  legitimacy  as  a role  model  in  that  individualistic  culture.  As 
Robert  Lynd  noted  in  Middletown  in  Transition  sixty  years  ago,  teachers  were  seen  as  “meager  souls,”  out  of  touch 
with  the  world,  “the  sort  of  people  one  can  hire  for  the  wages  of  a clerk  in  a retail  store”  since  they  “couldn’t  make 
good  in  business”  on  their  own  (Lynd  1937). 

The  feminizatiOT  ofteadiing  extended  the  separation  citizens  saw  between  teachers  and  the  more  vital  adult 
world  outside  the  school.  By  1900,  women  constituted  three-quarters  of  all  elementary  teachers  in  the  U.S.  (Rury 
1989).  The  late  Victorians  continued  to  think  of  female  teachers  of  young  children  as  self-sacrificing,  submissive 
creatures  whose  virtues  were  those  of  the  softer  side  of  human  nature.  Women’s  personal  attributes  fit  them  well  for 
the  nurturance  of  young  children’s  character  development,  but  many  men  believed  that  such  feminine  virtues  were 
dangerous  to  the  growth  of  strong  males  able  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  rugged  world  of  individual  competition 
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(Douglas  1979).  In  the  words  of  Sara  Lightfoot,  women  elementary  teachers  were  viewed  as  likely  to  produce  in 
children  characteristics  “antithetical  to  the  aggressive,  instnunental  roles  needed  in  the  world  of  men  and  work” 
(Lightfoot  1978). 

The  feminization  of  classrooms  included  the  image  of  women  elementary  teachers  as  mothers,  serving  in  a 
kind  of  home.  The  romanticization  of  the  home  justified  the  importance  of  woman  as  mother,  but  it  also  separated 
the  mother  role  from  the  world  outside  the  home.  Though  women  might  insist  the  home  was  equal  to  commercial  and 
political  activities  in  importance,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  men  agreed  with  them.  The  school  as  a safe,  stable, 
coqjerative,  and  sensitive  home  environment  remains  at  odds  with  the  masculine  world  of  physical  effort,  mobility, 
productivity,  and  individual  striving.  The  school  reforms  of  the  1950s  and  1980s  continued  this  dualism  of  the  male 
authority  of  traditional  disciplines  and  the  attainment  of  clear  standards  over  personal  interpretation.  Worst  of  all, 
sdiools  are  seen  by  most  reformers  as  little  more  than  producers  of  human  capital,  a ready  workforce  for  the  world 
for  ^^iudl  there  is  no  “soft”  side  (Grumet  1988).  As  long  as  elementary  teachers  are  seen  as  models  of  the  feminine 
part  of  hiunanity  by  the  product-oriented  male  reformers  who  run  our  society,  teachers  will  not  be  taken  seriously  by 
those  reformers. 

Another  problem  for  teachers  of  young  children  is  their  lack  of  control  over  their  professional  world.  They 
have  had  little  say  about  standardized  testing  pohcies,  grading  pohcies,  disc^line  codes,  expenditure  priorities,  or  vdiat 
books  to  use.  They  do  not  control  who  their  cUents  are  or  how  many  they  have,  the  length  of  the  day  or  period,  or 
even  the  format  of  the  report  card  (Shedd  and  Barcharach  1991).  Their  dependence  on  others  extends  to  the 
community.  As  HoUingshead  reminded  us  in  the  1940s,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  local  board  of  education 
was  to  see  that  teachers  conformed  in  the  classroom  and  in  their  personal  lives  to  the  most  conservative  doctrines 
prevailing  in  the  local  culture  (HoUingshead  1949).  Elementary  teachers’  lack  of  respect  by  the  pubUc  is  aggravated 
by  educators’  vagumess  about  the  definition  of  good  teaching  practice.  Since  virtually  everyone  has  attended  school 
a long  time,  he  tends  to  believe  he  knows  what  “keeping  school”  is:  giving  lessons  and  maintaining  control. 
Elementary  teachers  are  generalists  who  are  with  young  children  every  day,  and  are  therefore  viewed  as  more  like 
surrogate  parents  than  experts  deserving  respect  for  their  expertise.  The  apparent  lack  of  teadier  power  to  control 
the  mpoitant  variables  ofteadier’s  professional  lives  causes  much  of  the  public  to  wonder  if  teachers’  lack  of  power 
is  deserved,  especially  Avhen  the  goals  of  education  seem  ambiguous  (Johnson  1990).  Teachers  also  cannot  stop  the 
permeability  of  the  school,  though  they  certainly  try  by  keeping  parents  at  bay  (McPherson  1972).  Outsiders 
continually  make  new  commitmeQts  for  educators,  while  either  telling  them  to  dhange  what  they  are  doing  or  ignoring 
the  complexity  of  the  tasks  that  teachers  do. 

Many  reforms  fail  because  there  is  a fundamental  clash  of  views  between  noneducators  and  elementary 
teachers  as  to  what  constitutes  a professional  teacher.  Social  scientists  tend  to  use  the  models  of  phj^icians  and 
attorneys  as  ideal  exairqjles.  IdeaUy,  professioials  possess  both  acknowledged  expertise,  acquired  in  a long,  rigorous 
academic  training  foUowed  by  an  extoided  mentorship,  and  an  authority  unchaUenged  by  nonexperts.  Therefore  they 
have  significant  deference  from  clients  who  pay  them  fees  directly.  They  base  their  authority  upon  an  objective 
appraisal  of  the  fects.  They  also  work  fiiU^e  in  a career  with  clear  promotional  ranks  based  on  peer  review  (Biklen 
1995).  Social  sciaitists  argue  that  elemaitary  teachers  fail  on  all  counts  (Etzioni  1969).  Teachers  of  young  children 
have  had  four  year  college  degrees  only  the  last  half-century,  and  few  would  argue  their  academic  training  is  difficult. 
There  has  always  beai  a vigorous  debate  about  \n4iat  expert  knowledge  teadiers  must  possess  about  the  “science”  of 
educaticm.  Teadiers  are  not  accorded  an  undiallaiged  authority,  since  public  education  is,  by  definition,  under  public 
control.  Teaching  also  lacks  promotional  ranks.  The  solution  to  these  weaknesses  in  the  profession  is  to  gain  the 
attributes  social  scientists  list  for  them.  We  are  then  to  believe  that  the  public  will  give  teachers  status  and  the 
deferaicethey  desire,  and  children  will  then  learn  more  from  these  true  professionals  who  now  have  self-esteem  and 
high  standards. 

There  are  at  least  two  problems  with  this  formulation.  First,  professiaials  in  the  U.  S . are  not  held  in  the  same 
esteem  by  nonprofessionals  as  they  once  were.  Lawsuits  against  professionals  frequently  occur.  In  a democracy, 
Americans  have  alwaj^  been  ambivalent  about  those  who  insist  they  are  superior  and  deserve  deference.  Second, 
elemaitary  teadiers  beheve  they  already  are  a profession.  Their  domain  is  the  classroom,  in  vdiich  they  believe  they 
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are  managers  of  learning,  not  technicians  of  instruction,  and  so  do  not  need  close  supervision.  As  Shedd  and 
Badiarach  suggest,  their  classroom  role  is  most  like  that  of  a civil  engineer  who  must  analyze  and  interpret  data  while 
constructing  a structure  that  must  be  flexible  yet  strong  (Shedd  9»d.Bacharach  1991)^  It  is  a complicated  job, 
requiring  anticipation,  reflection,  adaptation,  and  innovation  gmded  by  intuitive  hunches  (Schon  1 983).  To  elementary 
teachers  professionals  do  their  energetic  best  with  the  students  they  are  given.  Being  professional  does  not  mean 
devoting  35  unintemqjted  years  of  service,  any  more  than  being  a mother,  wife,  and  surrogate  mother  to  her  students 
denigrates  the  professional  role.  Each  role  enhances  the  others. 

Teachers  have  their  owm  reward  system  which  is  usually  at  odds  with  reformers’  ideas  for  improvement. 
Whether  elementary  teachers  are  traditional  in  their  goals  and  methodology  or  not,  they  tend  to  look  for  the  same 
intrinsic  rewards.  As  Lortie  (1975)  stated,  most  educators  believe  that  teaching  is  satisfying  when  positive  things 
happen  in  the  classroom  to  their  students,  and  when  they  have  reached  students  who  have  learned  because  of  their 
efforts.  In  interviews,  teachers  say  that  they  are  most  pleased  when  they  receive  positive  comments  from  students, 
other  teadiers,  parents,  and  principals,  and  get  discouraged  when  positive  feedback  is  absent. 

Teadiers  also  have  several  norms  that  have  become  ingrained  in  the  profession.  While  not  all  teachers  adhere 
to  them,  it  is  diflBcult  for  new  teachers  or  nonteachers  to  break  these  down  because  they  have  served  teachers  well  in 
their  occupation.  First,  is  noninterference,  whereby  teachers  do  not  offer  assistance  to  other  teachers  unless  asked, 
and  even  then,  offer  as  little  as  possible.  Noninterference  gives  at  least  the  illusion  of  protection  to  their  control  of 
the  classroom,  and  it  provides  a legitimacy  for  that  which  teachers  do  control  in  each  classroom,  such  as  wdien 
studoits  talk,  where  they  sit,  w^di  tasks  they  do,  with  w^  tools,  and  with  whom.  A second  norm  is  equalitarianism, 
m which  no  teacher  considers  herself  superior  to  another  as  long  as  she  tries  to  do  the  best  she  can.  Teachers  tend 
to  focus  on  the  process  of  instruction  more  than  student  results,  in  part  as  a defense  mechanism  to  counter  the  lack 
of  control  over  whom  they  have  as  clients.  When  nonteachers  insist  that  treating  all  teachers  the  same  in  terms  of 
salary  raises  r^ardless  of  studait  results  makes  it  inpossible  to  hold  teachers  accountable  for  student  learning,  most 
teadiers  would  state  that  accountability  is  a dual  responsibility  in  which  both  teachers  and  students  must  do  their  best. 
The  accountability  proponents  of  the  Seventies  and  beyond  have  ignored  this  implied  contract  between  teachers  and 
students.  As  with  physicians,  good  teachers  diagnose  each  situation  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  then  prescribe  a 

solution  many  times  a day.  Both  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  client  to  accept  the  diagnosis  and  to  act  on  that 
basis. 

Both  merit  pay  and  career  ladder  prrposals  are  cmtradictory  to  equalitarianism.  Teachers  have  often  fought 
merit  pay  because  it  divides  them  in  ways  that  presume  some  teachers  are  superior  to  others.  Since  teadiers  believe 
they  have  little  control  over  who  their  students  are,  they  also  believe  it  is  unfeir  to  single  out  a few  teachers  who  had 
good  studaits  diosen  for  them.  Teadiers  dislike  the  implied  competition  inherent  to  merit  pay  because  it  destroys  the 
equalitarian  community  that  teachers  believe  they  have  (Mumame  and  Cohen  1986). 

Career  ladders  are  rare  in  American  school  districts  because  they  also  contradict  the  teachers’  equalitarian 
ethic.  Promoted  by  private  organizations  such  as  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  and  the  Holmes 
Gro^,  career  ladders  would  presumably  make  teadiing  a true  career  with  levels  determined  by  promotions,  resulting 
in  diflferaitiated  functions  (Johnson  1990).  Career  ladder  advocates  argue  that  the  rigorous  promotion  regimen  will 
impress  the  public  so  much  that  they  will  be  glad  to  provide  the  tax  fimds  for  large  promotional  increments.  In  a few 
wealthy  districts,  this  has  occurred.  But  many  districts  are  not  able  to  fund  current  salary  raises  adequately;  why 
would  the  public  pay  more  so  that  some  teachers  will  receive  higher  salaries  for  doing  an  excellent  job?  Shouldn’t 
aU  teadiers  be  exceUait?  Besides  taxpayers,  most  teachers  are  not  excited  about  career  ladders  because  they  believe 
that  all  teachers  deserve  more  pay  and  recognition,  not  a special  few.  Teachers  have  spent  decades  to  attain  equal 
rewards  and  status  in  nonhierarchical  relations  to  one  anofoer,  so  they  are  not  excited  about  differentiating  pay  or 
power  within  the  profession  (Tyack  and  Cuban  1995). 

Teachers  beheve  they  have  a momentous  task.  Hiey  must  teach  many  subjects  to  students  of  different  levels, 
with  constant  demands  and  interruptions  made  upon  their  time.  Beyond  that,  elementary  teachers  would  note  the 
emotional  cost  of  bemg  with  children  180  days  a year  in  order  to  develop  each  child  fully.  There  is  only  so  much 
change  a teacher  can  do.  Few  teachers  believe  they  need  more  dissonance  in  their  lives  (Cuban  1984).  However, 
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dissonance  is  exactly  what  the  aidless  stream  of  efforts  to  reform  American  schools  has  brought  upon  teachers  during 
the  past  caitury.  Reformers  have  always  argued  that  teachers  are  inadequate  and  so  must  be  required  to  change,  and 
when  teadiers  resist  or  do  not  respond  folly  to  the  proposed  change,  they  are  attacked  for  their  intransigence.  Since 
reformers  tend  to  see  anything  less  than  total  change  a failure  by  educators,  teachers  have  learned  to  cope  by 
pretaidingto  diange  by  mouthing  the  rhetoric  i^diile  continuing  to  work  as  before  because  the  methods  they  already 
use  work  for  them  (Biklen  1995).  Progressive  education  provides  a powerful  example  of  such  a reform. 

Lawrence  Cremin  and  Diane  Ravitch  have  both  claimed  that  progressive  education  transformed  the 
educaticxial  aims  of  the  sdiool  (Cremin  1961).  If  so,  we  would  expect  classrooms  to  be  student-centered,  with  student 
interests  the  starting  point  for  all  learning.  In  feet,  as  Larry  Cuban  has  found,  few  classrooms  have  ever  operated  this 
way  (Cuban  1984).  Most  classrooms  have  been  and  remain  teacher  and  subject-centered.  Teachers  continued  to 
instruct  the  three  R s in  a disc^lined,  cxxitrolled  manner.  John  Dewey  remarked  in  the  1 950s  that  progressive  reform 
had  beai  undermined  because  educators  adopted  the  progressive  rhetoric  in  schools  and  in  teacher  training  colleges, 
but  ignored  substantive  changes  to  instructional  m^od  (Zilversmit  1993).  The  rhetoric  included  individualized 
instruction,  student  initiated  change,  and  democratic  classroom  management.  The  reality  was  lectures,  individual 
seatwork,  and  short  answer  tests  (Cuban  1984).  The  so-called  science  of  education  predominated  in  the  schools,  with 
its  emphasis  on  testing,  measurement,  and  efiBcient  organization.  This  fit  more  closely  into  the  teachers’  desire  for 
control  and  regularity  fer  b^r  than  noisy,  unpredictable,  democratic  problem-solving  through  group  projects.  Most 
teachers  and  paraits  liked  traditional  patterns  of  education  because  they  believed  it  served  their  needs  and  that  of  the 
childroi  best  in  a competitive  socirty.  Most  Americans  believe  social  progress  is  best  promoted  by  individual  effort, 
not  cooperative  endeavors.  Therefore,  student-centered  education  will  always  be  difficult  for  most  Americans  to 
accept  unless  the  socio-economic  system  changes  (Cuban  1984). 

Later  school  reform  efforts  have  also  foiled  to  transform  classroom  practice  because  they  ignored  the  needs 
ofteachers.  The  curriculum  reform  movement  of  the  1960s  is  a classic  case.  University  professors  of  science  and 
mathematics  wrote  new  curricula  without  adequate  knowledge  of  either  classroom  realities  or  children’s  learning 
capabilities.  Teachers  were  angered  because  the  ‘‘teacher  proof’  curricula  were  difficult  to  use  and  the  in-service 
training  inadequate.  As  Charles  Silberman  stated,  the  “effort  was  doomed  to  feilure’’  because  “the  classroom  teacher 
is  in  an  almost  perfect  position  to  sabotage  a curriculum  he  finds  offensive,  and  teachers  are  not  likely  to  have  a high 
regard  for  courses  designed  to  bypass  them”  (Silberman  1970).  Nor  was  the  open  education  movement  of  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  so  favored  by  Silberman  any  more  successful.  Patterned  after  practices  in  a minority  of 
British  primary  schools  and  reminiscent  of  previous  progressive  practices,  open  education  sought  to  destroy  the 
boundaries  between  subjects,  children,  teachers,  parents,  and  the  community,  ^lile  empowering  students  to  make 
choices  as  to  learning  methods  and  goals.  Whereas  Cuban  estimates  that  one-quarter  of  elementary  teachers  used 
some  aspect  of  mformal  education,  most  ignored  it  for  the  same  reasons  they  ignored  progressive  practices  in  earlier 
decades;  it  made  their  classroom  life  more  difficult  (Cuban  1984). 

Performance  contracting  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  open  education  movement.  Military  and 
corporalim  oiganization  experts  attempted  to  attain  hi^er  student  math  and  reading  scores  by  teacher-proof  curricula 
that  studaits  learned  on  machines.  Education  had  become  a matter  of  properly  managed  objectives  using  the  science 
of  bdiavioral  engineering.  Teachers  became  technicians,  or  “instructional  managers,”  wfeo  oversaw  student  drill  on 
preplanned  tasks.  As  with  the  curriculum  reforms  of  a decade  earlier,  teachers  were  rarely  consulted.  Public 
enthusiasm  diminished  after  outside  evaluators  found  little  or  no  significant  difference  between  experimental  and 
caitrol  groups.  Federal  funding  ceased,  and  the  movemait  was  dead  by  1975,  just  like  open  education  (Gramlich  and 
Koshel  1975). 

By  the  1980s,  another  wave  of  reforms  burst  forth  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  before.  Spurred  by  the 
economic  malaise  of  the  Seventies  and  the  Reagan  administration,  business-led  reformers  claimed  that  our  public 
sdiool  studaits  were  performing  at  such  a mediocre  level  as  to  put  our  nation  at  risk  from  international  rivals.  The 
excellaice  movement,  as  it  was  called,  demanded  more  time  in  school  for  students  completing  academic  tasks,  with 
clear  standards  for  all.  By  the  1990s,  the  Bush  administration  authorized  the  New  American  Schools  Development 
Coiporation  “to  achieve  a quantum  leap  in  learning.”  It  was  to  develop  the  best  schools  in  the  world  by  assuming 
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“that  the  schools  we  have  inherited  do  not  exist”  (U.S.  Department  of  Education  1991).  As  part  of  the  Education 
2000  program,  the  Corporation  meant  to  transform  the  nation’s  schools.  Once  again,  reformers  ignored  educators 
because  they  were  the  problem,  not  the  solution.  Corporation  executives  formed  thp  or:;;;.-/??  uua.-u  e»  ib<T«.torc 
because  they  believed  educators  did  not  know  how  to  produce  good  les<.!J«2f  Ironicaily,  reforms  will  have  to  be 
irrplemented  by  teachers— and  ^^ho  is  listening  to  them'!’ 

States  are  now  the  foci  as  ref^rmerc  press  legislators  to  set  higher  academic  standards.  In  Delaware,  the 
legislature  authorized  funds  to  inplement  a “New  Directicnis”  program,  with  learning  objectives  students  must  “know 
and  do”  in  science,  math.  English/language  arts,  and  social  studies  (Delaware  1996).  The  main  problem  now,  as  with 
so  many  reforms,  is  assessment.  The  State  Department  of  Education  held  an  Interim  Assessment  Test  two  years  ago 
that  was  a disaster.  Students  performed  poorly  on  tests  assessing  information  on  ^^hich  teachers  had  not  instructed 
them.  This  angered  teachers  and  parents  so  much  that  the  legislature  canceled  last  year’s  follow-up  test.  Educators 
now  are  more  anxious  than  ever  about  negative  ccxisequences  to  low  test  scores;  many  must  wonder  ^^hether  they  have 
any  reason  to  trust  reformers  or  even  cooperate  with  them  (Miller  1996). 

Restructuring  is  another  currait  goal  of  reformers,  that  is,  a total  change  in  the  organization  engineered  from 
the  tcy , with  extensive  cuts  and  new  functions  assigned  to  etiployees,  all  in  the  name  of  efficiency  and  prcxluctivity. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  bear  applied  in  the  business  world  to  achieve  higher  profits,  a goal  different  and  far  clearer  than 
school  success.  In  Delaware,  there  are  supposed  to  be  restructured  sch(X)ls  by  1997  with  shared  decision  making 
among  teachers,  administrators,  and  paraits.  The  major  question  is  vchether  Icx^l  boards  or  administrators  will  allow 
meaningful  control  over  schcx)!  functions  by  teachers  and  parents. 

If  teachers  can  make  sense  of  change  and  retain  ccmtrol  of  the  daily  routine  in  their  classrcram,  then  they  will 
accqTt  at  least  some  of  that  change.  If  reformers  insist  on  systemic,  conplicated  change,  then  those  changes  will  fail. 
Effective  educaticsial  change  is  best  achieved  school  by  schcx)!.  There  seems  to  be  little  historical  evidence  of  system- 
wide  changes  in  educaticn  that  actually  transform  practice  in  a majority  of  classrcxjms.  There  have  been  no  revolutions 
in  education  as  for  as  teachers  are  ccxicemed;  just  endless  skirmishes  vchich  teachers  attempt  to  fight  on  their  own  turf. 
They  have  learned  to  use  vchat  they  can  to  help  them  achieve  their  classrcxjm  goals,  and  ignore  the  rest. 
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Differences  Among  Urban  and  Rural  Teachers  in  Indiana  (1820-1860) 
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Kathleen  Ann  Murphey 
Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  Fort  Wayne 

Te  literature  on  nineteenth  century  schooling  and  teaching  generally  fells  into  two  categories:  the  history 
of  urban  school  teaching  (Tyack  1974)  and  the  history  of  rural  or  country  school  teaching  (Fuller  1982, 
GuUiford  1984).  The  portrait  of  teachers  in  each  group  is  distinctly  different.  Other  studies  do  not  make 
/Tj  ££L_  ^ urban/rural  or  city/country  distinction  at  all,  such  as  some  studies  specifically  on  women  teachers 

(Hoffinan  1981,  Kaufinan  1984),  making  it  difficult  to  overlay  their  results  on  the  studies  of  urban  and  rural 
educators. 

This  study  looks  at  teaching  and  teachers  in  mid-nineteenth  century  Allen  County  in  northeast  Indiana,  and 
compares  the  developments  in  its  largest  city.  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  developments  in  the  surrounding,  rural  nineteen 
t(^ships.  It  asks  m what  ways  the  rather  sharp  distinction  between  urban  and  country  teachers  was  a true  portrait 
of  the  reality  m Allen  County,  and  why  it  is  important  to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  the  differences  and 
likenesses  m order  to  accurately  assess  the  history  of  the  educational  labor  force  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 

study  begins  with  the  founding  of  Allen  County  in  1 824,  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  state  of  Indiana 
m 1 8 1 6,  and  moves  through  the  birth  of  Indiana's  public  schools  in  the  1 850s . The  city  of  Fort  Wayne  had  evolved 
durmg  this  period  fi-om  a military  outpost  of  the  U.S.  government  and  trading  center,  previously  a stronghold  and 
tradmg  center  of,  respectively,  the  British,  French,  and  various  Native  American  groups,  to  a medium-size 
mdustnalizmg  urban  area.  In  the  1830s,  1840s,  and  1850s  Fort  Wayne  attracted  immigrants  from  many  areas  of 
l^rope,  but  especially  Germany,  as  its  economy  developed  with  the  building  of  plank  roads,  canals,  and  railroads. 
The  outlying  townships  around  Fort  Wayne  in  Allen  County  came  into  existence  during  the  1 830s  and  1 840s  as  the 
farmmg  pop^on  grew.  While  there  was  ethnic  diversity  among  the  settlers  in  the  townships,  settlers  tended  to  be 
imgrants  of  English  and  Gemian  background  from  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  as  well  as  new  immigrants  to  the  U.S. 
largely  from  Germany  (Brice  1868,  Griswold  1917,  Hawfield  1992,  Poinsatte  1976). 

Religious  diversity  in  both  Fort  Wayne  and  the  surrounding  townships  was  great,  and  denominational  rivalries 
purred  some  of  the  earliest  developments  in  education.  In  Fort  Wayne  between  1820  and  1860  Quakers  Baptists 
Old  ^d  School  Presbyterians.  American  and  German  Methodists,  French,  German  , and  Irish  Catholics.  Germari 
Md  Engh^Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  African  Methodists  (A.M.E.),  Orthodox  and  Reform  Jews,  Swendenborgians 
Christian  Disciples,  and  Umversahsts  formed  religious  congregations  (Mather  1992).  The  religious  diversity  in  the 
surroimding  countryside  was  also  great  (Helm  1880). 

Fort  Wayne’s  economic  development  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  came  to  be  more  industrial  than  the 
development  m its  neighboring  townships.  Educationally,  however.  Fort  Wayne  and  the  townships  shared  a common 
heritage.  Indiana,  which  had  evolved  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  had  inherited  the  legacy  of  district  schools 
as  spelled  out  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  i.e.,  the  land  or  the  proceeds  from  lease  or  sale  of  one  section,  the 
sixteaith,  of  each  cai^essicmal  township,  was  allocated  for  education.  The  spirit  of  this  Ordinance  was  reproduced 
m fee  Qiabling  l^slation  for  Indiana  statehood  in  1 8 1 6.  This  led  to  numerous  small,  one-room  schools  throughout 
Indiana.  The  fimding  was  insufficient  to  support  the  schools,  however,  thus  most  district  schools  also  charged  a 
subscription  rate,  or  tuition.  Until  states  explicitly  aUowed  cities,  towns,  and  townships  to  establish  schools,  a change 
that  came  m Indiana  with  Common  School  legislation  in  1852,  the  district  schools  had  to  suffice  for  city  children  as 
well.  Thus,  private  venture,  entrepreneurial,  and  denominational  schools  began  to  fill  the  void,  especially  in  cities 
(Barnhart  and  Carmony  1954,  vol.  1,  vol.  2,  Boone  1892,  Cotton  1934,  Newman  1926,  229-276,  Madison  1986). 

CommOTi  schools,  or  state  overseai,  public  schools  did  not  come  about  easily  in  Indiana.  In’  1 848  a vote  was 
taken  statewide  regarding  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  voters  in  Indiana  supported 
the  proposal  (Boone  1 892,  107-8),  yet  the  state  legislature  passed  no  enabling  legislation.  In  1 85 1 a new  Indiana 
ccsisritutiOTi  set  the  ground  work  for  legislatiwi  in  1 852  that  provided  the  administrative  structure  and  fimding  to  make 
pubhc  schools  possible.  Civil  townships  would  be  the  new  unit  of  administration.  The  former  congressional  township 
funds  would  go  to  the  state  to  distribute  according  to  student  attendance  in  each  township.  Townships  had  new 
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powers  to  tax,  as  did  cities  and  towns,  which  could  form  separate  school  corporations.  Opposition  arose,  however, 
over  the  new  method  of  distributing  the  former  congressional  funds  beyond  their  local  borders  and  over  the  new  local 
taxing  powers.  Both  measures  were  caitested  in  court  and  eventually  found  unconstitutional.  As  cases  came  to  court 
and  new  laws  were  written,  Indiana's  public  schools,  including  those  in  Fort  Wayne  and  the  surrounding  townships 
in  Allen  County,  stmggledto  survive  (Barnhart  and  Carmony,  vol.  2,  Boone  1892,  Cotton  1934,  Thombrough  1965, 
Herrling  1940,  3-14). 

For  Fort  Wayne  this  meant  the  schools  opened  in  1 853-54,  closed,  then  reopened  in  1 857,  closed  in  the  Fall 
of  1 859,  and  re-<^}ened  in  1 860.  The  (^oiings  and  closings  had  to  do  with  extended  and  wothheld  state  funds,  as  well 
as  local  cpposition  to  Common  Schools.  In  the  townships  around  Fort  Wayne  the  opening  of  the  first  pubhc  schools 
varied,  reflecting,  like  in  Fort  Wayne,  the  degree  of  local  support  for  Common  Schools,  as  well  as  the  fluctuating 
success  of  Common  School  legislation  at  the  state  level  (Kirby  1979,  13-25,  1980,  50-60,  1981,  1-10,  1983,  3-15, 
Murphey  1995). 

In  Fort  Wayne,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Common  Schools,  a varied  array  of  schools  and  teachers  had  emerged. 
The  first  school  in  the  Fort  in  1 820  was  run  by  a Baptist  missionary,  ostensibly  for  the  children  of  the  local  Native 
American  tribe,  the  Miami.  It  folded  after  two  years  (Hawfield  1992,  1 8-19,  Mather  1992,  8-14,  McCoy  1 840  Steele 
1973,  1-12). 

From  1 824  to  the  mid-1 830s  a county  seminary  opened  in  Fort  Wayne,  w^ch  ran  on  some  public  monies, 
but  was  laigely  a subscriptiOT  sdiool,  tau^  by  a series  of  male  teachers  for  one  or  two  years.  Most  men  came  from 
business  careers  and  left  to  resume  them,  or  they  earned  money  as  they  studied  law,  or  made  contacts  to  pursue  a hfe 
of  public  service.  Some  moved  on  into  the  ministry,  or  taught  in  addition  to  their  clerical  duties  to  earn  money.  In 
1 836  two  women  teachers,  Susan  Man  and  Alida  Hubbell,  were  recruited  from  Catherine  Beecher's  Hartford  Female 
Academy  by  a coiqile  of  the  founding  fathers  of  Fort  Wayne  to  start  a school.  The  women  had  barely  arrived  when 
they  were  convinced  to  work  instead  with  a Lutheran  minister,  who  taught  a school  in  the  basement  of  the 
Presbyterian  diurch  for  children  of  all  faiths.  The  mimster  died,  the  women  teachers  married,  and  the  two  men  who 
continued  the  school,  Alexander  McJunkin  and  William  W.  Steevens,  did  so  for  only  a short  time  before  starting  then- 
own  sdicxils.  Both  men  taught  for  many  years,  but  later  went  on  to  careers  in  business  and  law  (Cook  1926  Irwin 
1894,  252-272,  Richards  1984,  3-15,  Truitt  1971). 

Lutherans  opened  a school  in  1 839;  Presbyterians  and  Cathohcs  evened  schools  in  the  mid-1 840s;  Methcxlists 
opened  a college  in  1846.  While  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schcxils  maintained  themselves  and  grew,  the 
Presbyterians  floundered  but  began  again  in  1 853  and  made  their  way  until  1 867  when  they  turned  over  their  school 
to  the  pubhc  schools.  Jewish  and  Episcopalian  congregations  also  started  schools  in  the  1850s  (Cook  1926  Irwin 
1 894,  252-272,  Mather  1 992). 

The  denominatronal  and  subscription  or  priA/ate  voiture  sdiools  in  Fort  Wayne  were  taught  by  clergy  and  non- 
clergy, of  the  same  feith  as  the  students  and  founders  or  not,  men  and  women,  married  and  single.  The  schools  each 
had  early  one  or  two  teachers,  thus  the  fete  of  the  school  and  the  fate  of  the  teachers  were  synonymous.  If  the  teacher 
left,  the  schcxrl  usually  closed;  if  the  schcxrl  closed,  the  teacher  had  to  find  other  work.  With  a couple  of  notable 
exceptions,  i.e.,  MeJunkm  and  Steevens,  most  private  venture  schcxrls  were  of  very  short  duration;  most 
denominational  schools  had  high  teacher  turnover  (Cook  1 926,  Irwin  1 894,  252-272,  Murphey  1 995). 

In  Fort  Wayne  most  subscription  school  teachers  had  no  specific  training  for  teaching,  though  most  had 
received  some  advanced  general  education.  Careers  in  education  were,  for  the  most  part,  short,  as  tradition  led  men 
and  wom^,  for  dififerart  reasons,  out  of  teaching.  Men  followed  other  careers,  most  single  women  married.  In  Fort 
Wayne,  competition  amcxig  schools  further  shortoied  brief  careers.  By  1853,  the  year  the  public  schools  began,  there 
were  many  private  venture  and  denominational  schools  in  Fort  Wayne  (Ibid  ). 

In  Allen  County’s  nineteen  townships  surrounding  Fort  Wayne,  the  story  of  schooling  and  teachers  was 
similar,  though  much  reduced  in  scope,  before  the  establishment  of  the  first  free  schools  in  the  mid-1 850s.  Adams 
Township,  southeast  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  typical.  After  the  fell  harvest  residents  began  to  consider  "the  idea  of  a 
winter  school  ...  and  each  subscribed  a certain  amount  for  the  school  fund  of  that  year  " Finding  a teacher  was 
difficult: 
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“Usually,  a stranger  made  his  appearance  in  the  settlement,  recommending  himself  as  a teacher.  He 
was  engaged  for  the  term,  and  sometimes  the  services  of  a good  teacher  were  thus  secured,  and  a 
course  of  instruction  given  which  was  of  vast  benefit  to  the  scholars.  At  other  times,  the  teacher 
proved  to  be  of  inferior  attairunents,  and  the  winter  school  was  scarcely  more  than  a farce.” 

A log  schooDiouse  had  been  built  in  1829  on  the  land  of  a local  farmer.  The  first  schoolteacher  "was  a man  of  fine 
acquirements,  and  conducted  what  was  unanimously  pronounced  "a  good  school,"  but  his  services  could  not  be 
secured  for  more  than  one  term"  (Helm  1880,  142). 

This  system  of  subscription  schools  in  Adams  Township  continued  until  1854.  At  that  time  three  school 
tmstees  called  an  election  to  vote  in  a school  tax.  It  aroused  "violent  opposition,"  as  it  had  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  tax 
was  defeated.  The  State  Superintendent  encouraged  the  trustees  "to  call  another  election  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  do  so  rqieatedly,  if  necessary,  assuring  them  that  their  cause  would  gain  an  increased  number  of  votes  each  time." 
Eadi  trustee  thai  canvassed  a portion  of  the  township,  and,  "when  they  thought  the  question  had  been  placed  before 
the  people  in  its  proper  ligjit,  another  election  was  held,  and  the  result  was  a victory  for  the  fi-ee  schools"  (Ibid  ).  The 
first  fi^ee  sdiool  was  thai  erected  in  1 854,  and  the  school  at  New  Haven,  a town  in  the  township,  was  converted  into 
a fi-ee  school. 

In  Abort  Township  the  first  subscriptiai  sdiool  was  tai#t  in  a cabin  on  a form  in  1837;  the  farmer  "donated 
the  stove  and  boarded  the  teadier."  In  Cedar  Creek  Township  the  first  school  house  was  also  built  in  1 837,  but  it  was 
inaccessible  because  of  its  locatioi  near  a swarr^  and  fer  from  diildren.  It  was  left  to  decay.  Schooling  did  not  begin 
until  1857  with  the  first  public  school.  In  Eel  River  Township  the  first  school  was  built  on  a farm  in  1837.  In 
Jeflfersoi  Townsh^  a subscriptiai  sdiool  was  erected  in  1838  oi  a small  comer  of  form  land  donated  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  abolished  wfren  the  first  free  school  was  built  in  1854.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Jackson  Township  was  the 
pubhc  sdiool  in  1854.  Lake  Township  reported  no  schools;  La  Fayette  Township  built  a schoolhouse  in  1850,  and 
a Miss  Eliza  Ogden  taught  there  (Ibid. , 1 45,  1 47,  1 50,  1 54-6). 

In  Marion  Townshqj,  in  the  1837-38  school  year  and  again  in  a subscription  summer  sdiool,  a Mrs.  Parker 
taugftt  m a log  cabin.  She  had  "enjoyed  advantages  of  a fine  education  in  her  native  state.  New  York,  and  opened,  in 
the  wilderness,  a school  for  superior  to  the  crude  institutions  by  that  name  which  characterized  this  county  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  history. ' In  the  winter  of  1 840  Judge  Nelson  McLain  opened  a subscription  school  in  the  front 
room  of  his  home  to  about  a dozen  students.  It,  too,  was  considered  a superior  school,  but  it  brought  little  financial 
reward  to  the  Judge:  "It  mig)it  well  have  been  called  a labor  of  love,  as  the  emoluments  derived  from  it  would  not  have 
kqrt  body  and  soul  together,  had  he  been  compelled  to  buy  his  daily  bread. " The  first  schoolhouse  was  buift  in  1 84 1 
and  run  as  a subscription  school  for  four  winters.  In  1845,  with  congressional  township  funds  supplemented  by 
contributiais  from  nesidorts,  a hewed-lpg  sdiooDiouse  was  built  on  the  property  of  Judge  McLain.  This  arrangement 
lasted  until  1853  when  the  new  school  law  took  effect  (Ibid.,  158). 

In  Monroe  Township  the  first  sdiool  in  1 843  was  a log  cabin  subscription  school  built  on  a farm;  the  first 
free  sdiool  was  mitiated  in  1854  (Ibid.,  160-61).  Although  Monroeville,  a town  within  this  township,  "had  its  share 
of  wandering  p^pgues,  with  the  customary  fluctuating  standard  of  ability,"  the  town  perceived  its  major  problem 
to  be  funding:  During  the  supremacy  of  the  subscription-school  system  the  important  question  was  not  ‘Is  the  man 
able  to  condud  a good  sdiool?  but  ‘Can  the  town  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain  a school  during  the  winter?’” 
Madison  Township  tells  a similar  story.  A hewed-log  building  first  housed  a subscription  school  in  1840. 
Teachers  were  of  varying  ability,  for  there  were  no  standards,  only  the  teacher's  "own  declaration  of  ability."  This 
changed  in  1854  (Ibid.,  162,  164). 

In  Maumee  Townsh^  the  first  school,  taught  in  1842  in  a log  house  by  Miss  Eliza  J.  Curtis,  was  continued 
as  a subscription  school  every  winter  until  1853  vdien  the  free  school  system  began.  In  Milan  Township  the  first 
sdiool  was  taugjit  by  Miss  Catharine  Shell  in  1845,  and  it,  too,  remained  a subscription  school  until  1857  when  the 

first  free  school  was  built  on  the  same  lot.  Schools  were  soon  built  in  all  the  other  districts  of  the  township  (Ibid., 
165-6). 

In  Perry  Township,  in  1 835,  "a  lady  who  had  acquired  a good  education  in  the  East,"  taught  in  the  first  log 
cabin  subscription  school,  vdiich  was  "was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  subscription  schools  of  that  period  ..."  A 
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second  school  in  the  township  was  taught  by  a man  in  1837.  In  1856  three  men  incorporated  a seminary  and 
employed  a professor  to  teach.  Students  came  from  all  the  surrounding  counties  to  leam  languages,  higher 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  It  prospered  until  1 862  or  1 863  when  its  professor  resigned  and  many 
students  left  to  enlist  in  the  army  (Ibid.,  168,  173). 

In  St.  Joseph  Township  outstanding  teachers  also  dominate  the  record.  James  Daily  started  a subscription 
sdiool  in  1836.  Another  was  started  the  following  year  by  James  A.  Royce,  who  "brought  into  his  work  a rich  fund 
of  knowledge,  gained  in  the  schools  of  New  York,  as  well  as  by  years  of  practical  experience."  The  next  school, 
taught  in  1839  by  Ebmezer  Ayers,  also  of  New  York,  was,  also,  exceptional,  because  "after  school  hours,  or  during 
the  long  winter  evoiings,  the  teacher  entertained  his  scholars  with  addresses  on  astronomy,  geology,  philosophy  and 
other  sciaitific  subjects,  in  language  which  made  it  to  them  a lesson  instead  of  a dry,  incomprehensible  lecture  . . .” 
(Ibid.,  173). 

In  Springfield  Township  two  subscription  schools,  one  started  in  1840,  taught  by  Sarah  Bracey,  and  one  in 
1841,  predated  the  common  schools  in  1854.  In  Scipio  Township  the  first  subscription  school  was  taught  in  1841 
byNancy  Palmer  (Ibid.,  175,  177). 

Washington  Townsh^  dates  its  earhest  subscription  sdiool  from  1 829  or  1 830,  a system  that  continued  until 
the  first  free  school  in  1853.  The  first  teacher,  Alexander  Waldron,  is  remembered  for  his  failings.  He  did  well  with 
the  young  diildrai,  "but  when  the  older  scholars  were  called  upon  to  recite  their  lessons  in  arithmetic,  his  deficiency 
was  painfully  apparent,  and  the  young  men  took  a mischievous  delight  in  giving  him  problems  which  he  was  unable 
to  solve"  (Ibid.,  178). 

In  the  townships  the  diverse  religious  caigr^aticns  did  not  start  schools,  as  in  Fort  Wayne,  though  many  did 
estabhsh  Sunday  Schools,  vdiich  had  high  attendance,  sometimes  far  exceeding  that  of  the  established  subscription 
school.  Oftai  a subscription  school  was  held  in  a building  built  by  a congregation  for  a Sunday  School,  or  a Sunday 
School  was  held  in  a subscription  school  building  (Helm  1880). 

TTie  educational  labor  force  in  Fort  Wayne  and  the  surrounding  townships  from  roughly  1 820  to  1 860  was 
d^oident  on  the  willingness  of  the  local  patrons  for  financial  support  because  public  funding,  i.e.,  money  from  the 
congressional  townsh^  fund,  was  inadequate  to  cover  the  costs.  Funding  problems  were  particularly  acute  in  the  rural 
or  country  schools.  In  both  places  accommodations  to  meet  the  situation  emerged.  The  accommodations  in  Fort 
Wayne  were  more  varied,  there  were  more  of  them,  and  new  accommodations  were  continually  being  tried.  Teachers 
and  schools  competed  with  one  another  ft>r  studoits;  if  the  sdiools  failed,  new  ones  were  estabhshed.  Women  teachers 
had  been  educated  in  academies  or  the  new  women's  seminaries;  most  men  teachers  had  been  educated  for,  or  were 
being  educated  for  law,  the  clergy,  or  business.  Many  of  the  men  are  known  to  us  today  because  they  are  visible  in 
their  other,  or  earlier,  or  later  walks  of  life.  Denominational  schools  conqjeted  with  each  other  and  with  private 
subscription  schools  for  students  (Murphey  1995). 

In  the  surrounding  rural  townships,  this  non-system  of  quasi-public,  quasi-private  alternatives  operated  on 
a much  reduced  scale.  Teachers  did  not  conqjete  with  one  another;  there  usually  was  only  one  teacher,  vfien  the 
townshq)  was  lucky.  If  anything,  the  rural  township  schools  conqieted  with  Fort  Wayne  for  its  teachers.  There  were 
more  children  in  Fort  Wayne  and  more  opportunities  for  teachers  to  set  up  a school,  or  work  for  one  already  in 
progress.  Religious  congregations  were  active  in  the  townships,  but  they  usually  set  up  Sunday  Schools  only.  Thus, 
schools  run  by  rehgious  congregations  were  a major  player  in  the  educational  alternatives  available  in  Fort  Wayne; 
they  were  barely  so  in  the  countryside. 

In  the  townships,  as  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  teachers  included  men  and  women,  married  and  single,  and 
people  ai  route  to  or,  in  fact,  in  other  careers,  such  as  Judge  McLain  in  Marion  Township.  The  variety  of  teachers 
in  both  places  defies  the  stereotype  of  Ichabods  and  Ralphs  (Irving  1893,  Eggleston  [1871]  1984),  i.e.,  of  the  itinerant 
single  man. 

Schools  in  the  townships  began  later  chronologically  than  those  in  Fort  Wayne.  This  was  due  to  slower 
population  growth  and  lower  population  density  in  the  rural  areas.  A very  short  school  year  reflected  the  demands 
of  the  agricultural  seasons.  Most  communities  were  happy  to  be  able  to  retain  a teacher  at  all,  and  even  happier  yet 
if  the  teacher  were  educated  and  could  teach.  Good  teachers  were  particularly  difficult  to  retain. 
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Rather  ironically,  the  historical  record  is  more  complete  about  the  teaching,  both  effective  and  ineffective, 
of  the  rural  sdiool  teachers,  even  though  there  were  fewer  of  them,  the  school  year  was  shorter  and  less  predictable, 
and  the  turnover  among  teachers  was  higher.  In  Fort  Wayne  we  know  of  many  subscription  schools  and  a lot  of 
teadier  turnover . lx)re  about  discipline  practices,  particularly  of  some  of  the  men  teachers,  like  McJunkin,  who  taught 
a longtime,  survives,  too.  Letters  of  a couple  ofteadiers  shed  some  hght  on  the  teachers'  hves  (Richards  1984,  3-15; 
Truitt  1971,  12-17).  The  county  histories,  however,  are  rich  in  details  and  judgments  about  their  pedagogues. 
Perhaps  the  scarcity  ofteadiers  made  those  who  did  teach,  for  better  and  for  worse,  all  the  more  memorable,  and  the 
basis  for  the  continuing  historical  visibility  of  rural  school  teachers. 

Sdiooling  dianged  in  Fort  Wayne  and  the  surrounding  county  with  the  passage  of  the  Common  School  laws. 
The  new  system,  that  began  at  various  dates  in  the  mid- 1850s  throughout  Indiana,  brought  system,  organization, 
funding,  age-grading  of  students,  and  new  requirements  for  teachers  to  schools,  and  all  schools  gradually  moved  in 
the  direction  of  incorporating  the  changes  (Helm  1880,  Murphey  1995). 

Irving’s  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (1893)  and  Eggleston’s  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  1984), 

show  us  only  a slice  of  school  life  in  the  past.  The  record  indicates  that  the  history  of  schools  and  teachers  before 
public  schools  in  Indiana  is  much  more  varied  than  these  accounts  would  allow  us  to  imagine.  The  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  schools  and  teachers  were  more  of  degree  than  kind.  TTiere  were  more  schools  in  the  city, 
initiated  by  a greater  variety  of  denominations  and  individuals,  and  propelled  to  some  extent  by  the  schools' 
competition  with  one  another.  The  coming  of  the  Common  School,  however,  dramatically  ahered  the  framework  of 
education  in  all  geographic  areas.  The  Common  School  greatly  lessened  the  differences  between  urban  and  rural 
schools  and  teachers,  as  versions  of  the  "one  best  system"  came  to  dominate  city,  town,  and  township  schools.  The 
efiect  would  be  to  build  an  economically  stable  system,  with  a more  consistently  trained  work  force  of  professional 
teachers  that  could  serve  the  industrializing  cities,  as  well  as  rural  Arming  communities.  The  conceptual  differences 
brtween  the  quasi^iublic,  quasi-private  schools  of  the  1 820s-l  860s  and  the  new  Common  Schools  were  much  more 
important  for  the  future  development  of  schooling,  than  the  sometimes  more  visible  differences  between  urban  and 
rural  or  town  and  country  schools. 
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African-American  Teachers  and  Black  History  in  the  Curriculum 
Before  Desegregation 

Anna  Victoria  Wilson  William  E.  Segall 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  Oklahoma  State  University 

This  historical  inquiry  focuses,  in  general,  on  the  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity  in  a democracy 
and  the  maintenance  of  racial  segregation  in  education.  In  particular,  this  inquiry  focuses  on  how  Black 
teachers  confronted  stereotypes  as  well  as  absence  of  attention  to  their  race  in  their  educational  materials. 
Many  of  these  textbooks  portrayed  negative  ideas  about  African  Americans  specific  to  physical  features, 
dress,  mannerisms,  living  conditions,  occupations,  and  abilities.  Four  African-American  teachers  describe  their 
incorporation  of  Black  history  into  the  segregated  curriculum. 

Mrs.  Clara  Luper  (1995),  a retired  Black  teacher,  described  her  childhood  in  a segregated  society. 

It  was  like  being  put  in  a closet  with  the  doors  shut  with  a little  hole  vsiiere  you  could  peek  out  to  the 
real  world.  It  was  like  looking  up  in  the  sky  and  you  could  see  the  sun  but  only  like  it  was  a shadow. 
Although  African-Americans  have  played  a significant  role  in  history  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  their 
contributions  have  been  ignored  by  historians  and  their  faces  rarely  appeared  in  history  texts.  Even  Paul  Revere’s 
famous  drawing  of  the  Bostoi  Massacre  portrays  a battle  amraig  wfrites,  despite  the  fact  that  African-Americans  were 
present  and  one  leader,  Crispus  Attucks,  was  among  the  five  American  martyrs.  Historian  Benson  J.  Lossing  had 
transformed  Attucks  into  a “Nantucket  Indian”(Katz,  1968)! 

Mrs.  Luper  commented: 

You  can  t s^arate  Black  history  from  ^^frite  history.  Many  of  my  ^^ilite  students  have  been  unable 
to  understand  that.  For  example,  let  s just  take  a course  in  Black  history~the  Revolutionary  Period. 

The  first  person  to  die  for  Ais  country  was  a young  black  by  the  name  of  Crispus  Attucks.  You 
can’t  study  about  Crispus  Attucks  unless  you  study  about  all  the  v^frite  solders  v^fro  were  there  with 

him.  Therefore  it  has  been  an  ejperience  in  both  [Black  history  and  vriiite  history].  If  you  study 

slavery,  you  have  got  to  study  the  abolitionists.  You  study  the  civil  rights  period,  you  have  got  to 
study  the  blacks  and  v^frites,  especially  you  have  got  to  know  about  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  general  knowledge  about  African-Americans’  many  contributions  to  this  nation, 
African-American  teachers  shared  their  knowledge  and  resources  to  give  their  students  accurate  portrayal  of  their 
history.  Mrs.  lola  Taylor  (1996),  an  African-American  social  studies  teacher,  reflected  on  her  need  to  portray 
accurately  their  history  to  her  students  in  a segregated  school  system.  She  said, 

I didn’t  go  througfi  college  thinking  I had  the  same  rights  as  vifrites.  I didn’t  grow  up  thinking  I had 
the  same  rights.  That  was  just  singly  unrealistic.  So  I never  thought  I had  the  same  rights.  But  it 
is  most  interesting,  however,  despite  the  knowledge  that  there  was  difference  and  that  it  was  not  right 
to  some.  There  are  principles  that  catch  you  up  in  American  history  — I think  will  grab  anybody 
regardless  of  ^^frere  you  are  in  the  schema  and  I think  those  principles  are  inqjortant  to  me. 

Because  her  classroom  was  not  directly  monitored,  Mrs.  Taylor  was  able  to  incorporate  a ‘sense  of  Black  History’ 
mto  her  social  studies  curriculum.  She  believed  most  Black  teachers  approached  Black  History  in  similar  fashion. 
No  one  came  to  sit  in  my  classroom  when  I first  taught  — my  principal  would  listen  and  see  how  you 
were  domg.  But  even  there  was  a sort  of  an  academic  freedom  as  long  as  there  was  no  disruption 
that  got  out  of  your  classroom.  Ideas  could  be  discussed  and  so  more  Black  teachers  were  sensitive 
j'^st  teaching  our  young  people  — the  textbook  — but  incorporating  into  the  textbook  a 
sense  of  Black  History.  Of  who  we  were  and  vifrat  we  were  about.  To  some  extent,  the  system 
forced  you  to  do  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  had  to  survive  psychologically  and  your 
students  had  to  survive  psychologically  too  and  so  to  accept  totally  that  you  were  a ‘no-no’  would 
destroy  your  ability  to  survive  and  that  totality  was  never  accepted  by  any  Black  teacher. 

For  African-American  students,  a correct  portrayal  of  the  African-Americans’  part  in  history  served  justice 
as  well  as  truth.  Amsterdam  News  columnist  James  L.  Hicks  recalled  his  days  at  Central  High  School,  in  Akron, 
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Ohio: 


I was  the  only  Negro  in  my  history  class,  and  the  way  my  Beard  and  Beard  history  book  presented 
the  Negro  and  the  way  my  history  teachers  taught  what  little  they  did  teach  about  the  Negro  was 
more  than  enough  to  make  me  cut  history  classes  and  almost  enough  to  make  me  cut  out  from  school 
akogether  (Katz,  1968,  8). 

African-American  teachers,  particularly  those  vsho  taught  history  and  government,  were  in  a unique  and 
difficult  position.  Textbooks  used  in  many  Negro  schools  were  discarded  texts  from  the  white  schools.  They  were 
seriously  outdated,  marked  up  by  former  students,  and  often  had  missing  pages.  Ms.  Woolfolk  (1994),  a U.  S. 
Government  teacher  at  Ullman  High  School  (c.f.  Wilson,  1996)  in  Birmingham  in  the  1960s,  remembered; 
American  history  was  not  correct.  Historians  have  taken  history  and  rewritten  it.  We  know  Afncan- 
Ameiicans  did  more  than  just  come  over  here  as  slaves.  Many  inventions  ^^frich  Blacks  contributed 
to  America,  vdiites  were  given  credit  for.  White  society  did  not  want  Blacks  to  read  or  write  or  be 
educated.  How  then  could  we  go  back  and  correct  our  history  for  our  students? 

Incorporating  Black  History  into  the  higji  school  curriculum  was  irrqrortant  for  these  teachers . For  example, 
Mrs.  Luper  taught  her  students  that 

African-Americans  erqjlored  the  West  with  Lewis  and  Clark  or  Fremont,  that  an  African-American 
named  Matt  Haiscxi  (with  the  Peary  polar  erqjedrticxi  of  1 909)  was  among  the  first  men  to  stand  atop 
the  world,  that  Afiican  Americans  contribirted  a thousand  patents  to  America’s  industrial  thrust  just 
a half  caitury  after  Emancipation,  that  an  Afiican-American  surgeon  performed  the  first  successful 
operation  on  the  human  heart,  and  that  an  Afncan-American,  Mme.  C.  J.  Walker,  was  the  first 
American  woman  to  earn  a million  dollars. 

Afiican-American  teadiers  were  creative  in  finding  ways  to  inform  their  students  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  history  as 
presented  in  their  textbooks.  Mrs.  Luper  remembered: 

Not  only  did  I study  history  at  Langston,  I also  studied  it  in  high  school  and  our  parents  taught  us 
about  Blade  people  vdio  had  made  contribirtions  such  as  Black  writers.  I was  extremely  interested 
in  Black  history.  In  high  school  we  would  study  Black  history  for  a week  around  Lincoln’s 
birthday.  I was  extremely  interested  in  Black  history  and  >^hite  history.  I was  never  able  to  separate 
one  from  the  other. 

In  Mrs.  Luper ’s  and  Mrs.  Taylor’s  classes.  Black  students  learned  how 

The  Nindi  and  Tenth  Calvary,  con^josing  a fifth  of  all  the  cavalry  assigned  to  pacify  the  West,  were 
all-Aftican  American  regiments.  Despite  discrimination  they  earned  their  share  of  Medals  of  Honor 
and  could  boast  the  lowest  desertion  rate  in  the  Army.  Among  their  proud  commanders  was  John 
J.  Pershing,  v^ho  won  his  nickname  of  “Black  Jack”  leading  a corrqrany  of  the  Tenth  against  Indians 
and  bandits  in  Montana,  against  Spaniards  in  the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill  and  against  Pancho  Villa 
in  Mexico. 

Afiican-American  teachers  knew  they  were  solely  responsible  for  bringing  their  history  into  the  curriculum. 
Mrs.  Vemice  Smith  (1996),  the  only  Afiican-American  teacher  at  Austin  High  School,  described  her  incorporation 
of  Black  History  into  the  Enghsh  curriculum. 

Whai  I wait  to  Austin  Higji  Sdiool,  they  had  never  heard  of  Black  History.  . . I wrote  and  made  my 
lessoi  plans  and  since  I knew  they  had  not  dealt  with  it  at  Austin  High  with  Black  History  or  heard 
of  it,  I sent  my  lesson  plan  to  the  principal’s  office  with  a note  that  this  was  the  plan  that  I had  to 
teach  Black  History  — at  first  it  was  just  a week  but  finally  it  became  a month.  He  said  he  was 
proud  and  appreciated  that.  I explained  to  them  v^iiat  Black  History  was  all  about  and  I let  them 
choose  different  Black  people  to  write  about.  And  one  group  were  to  report  on  Malcolm  X.  Our 
librarian  wait  crazy  because  — I think  the  Unitarian  church  — had  given  them  that  book.  And  this 
girl  knew  they  had  givai  Austin  Higfi  this  book.  She  wait  to  the  library  to  check  out  Malcolm  X and 
they  did  not  have  it  on  the  shelf.  And  whatever  this  church  was  — had  given  a number  of  books  — 
they  took  back  all  the  books  v^frai  they  found  out  that  the  librarian  had  not  shelved  Malcolm  X.  And 
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of  course  I wait  to  the  librarian  and  raised  a little  Cain  — the  librarian  was  too  late  — the  kids  went 
to  the  city  library  and  got  the  books  that  they  wanted!  During  this  time,  I was  ill  for  several  days 
and  when  I rrtumed  to  sdiool,  my  studaits  were  just  angry.  A yoimg  substitute  teacher  had  decided 
to  improve  on  my  lesson  plan  and  she  told  them  ‘'that  Blacks  ate  salt  pork  and  molasses  for 
break&st,”  and  Blacks  fought  with  guns,  Mexicans  fought  with  knives  and  ^^^ites  fought  with  bare 
hands.  When  I came  back  — my  kids  were  so  upset — apparently  it  had  made  her  [the  substitute] 
mad  that  my  kids  had  done  so  well  on  their  papers.  She  had  even  made  notes  on  my  lesson  plans 
about  Blacks  — she  was  way  back  in  slavery  times! 

Many  teachers  developed  annotated  bibliographies  of  the  available  materials  ^^^ich  they  shared  with  one 
another.  In  this  way,  resources  were  developed  without  regard  to  local  availability  and,  in  particular,  the  textbooks 
that  were  handed  down  from  the  white  schools.  Not  surprisingly,  African-American  teachers  taught  from  an 
integrated  curriculum  long  before  the  concept  of  integrated  history  curricula  became  accepted. 

Each  teacher  in  this  narrative  attempted  to  teach  the  historical  contributions  of  African-Americans  to 
America.  These  African-American  teachers  tried  to  provide  an  enriching  and  empowering  experience  for  their 
students,  as  their  words  so  clearly  reveal. 
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Training  for  Leadership:  The  General  Education  Board  Fellowship 
Program,  1902-1954 


Jayne  R.  Beilke 
Ball  State  University 

I n 1902  John  D.  Rockefeller  endowed  the  General  Education  Board  (GEB)  with  $1,000,000  in  order  to 
"promote  education  in  the  United  States  of  America  without  distinction  of  sex,  race  or  creed"  (Fosdick  1962, 
8).  The  focus  of  the  GEB  quickly  became  Southern  education  and  higjier  education  in  particular.  From  1902 
to  1924  the  Board's  main  thrust  was  to  increase  the  endowments  of  those  institutions  which  best  exemplified 
the  Hamptoii-Tusk^ee  philosophy  of  curriculum.  Other  interests  included  the  allocation  of  funds  to  supplement  the 
salaries  of  Black  college  faculty  and  to  support  the  development  of  college  centers  (to  be  located  in  Nashville, 
Tainessee,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Washington,  DC;  and  Atlanta,  Georgia)  by  combining  the  services  of  what  were 
d^rmined  to  be  the  academically  stnxigest,  most  financially  solvent  Black  institutions.  Over  the  course  of  the  GEB's 
existence  (1902-1954),  over  $122,000,000  was  dedicated  to  education  for  Blacks  in  a variety  of  wide-ranging 
programs. 

As  early  as  1902  the  Gaieral  Education  Board  (GEB)  addressed  the  lack  of  trained  leadership  in  the  field  of 
education  by  awarding  fellowsh^s  or  scholarships  to  southern  wdiite  normal  school  teachers  \^ilo  needed  scholarship 
aid  to  attoid  Teadiers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  order  to  conqilete  their  professional  training  (Fosdick  1 962, 
298).  During  the  early  1900s,  the  South  had  few  highly-regarded  institutions  of  higher  education  for  either  whites  or 
Blacks.  In  fact,  Edwin  R.  Embree,  w*o  served  as  the  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  later  became 
presidait  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  was  rqioited  to  have  stated  in  an  address  delivered  at  Duke  University  in  1 937  that 
there  was  not  a first-class  university  in  the  South  for  wiiite  people,  let  alone  Blacks  (Thompson  1939,  135). 

By  1905  a web  of  contacts  had  been  estabhshed  in  the  South  \^4lo  could  recommend  suitable  candidates  for 
feUowshqjs.  From  1905  to  1920  fellowship  aid  was  distributed  in  several  areas  related  to  the  development  of  leaders 
in  pubhc  education.  A more  formal  fellowship  program  was  enacted  in  1921-22,  with  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
"for  the  purpose  of  awarding  stipends  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  persons  having  definite  opportunities  of 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education"  (GEB  Papers,  McCuistioi  1937,  7).  In  1924  the  GEB  began  to  award  fellowships 
to  promising  Black  instructors  in  Southern  institutions  (Fosdick  1962,  300-301). 

Fellowship  programs  had  previously  been  a conqionent  of  the  various  Rockefeller  boards  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  and  International  Education  Board.  The  GEB 
Fellowship  Program  began  infiarmally,  patterned  after  that  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  influenced  by  the  results 
of  surveys  of  educational  conditions  in  the  South.  The  first  survey-Negro  Education:  A Study  of  the  Private  and 
Higher  Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States~v/as  conqiiled  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  in  1 91 7 and  funded 
by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  This  caitroversial  evaluation  concluded  that  only  33  of  the  653  private  and  state  schools 
for  Blacks  were  teadiing  any  collegiate  subjects  and  that  only  three  institutions-Fisk  University,  Howard  University, 
and  Meharry  Medical  College—  possessed  the  student  body,  teaching  force,  equipment,  and  income  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  characterization  of 'college' " (Jones  1917,  17). 

In  1928  Arthur  J.  Klein,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
pr^ared  a rqiort  of  a survey  of  79  Black  colleges  and  universities.  While  the  survey's  recommendations  stressed  the 
interdqiaidaice  of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  and  the  need  for  higher  standards  at  all  levels,  Klein 
viewed  the  effects  of  higher  education  on  mass  education  as  the  solution  to  the  following  three  problems:  1)  it  would 
ensure  proper  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers;  2)  it  would  add  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  race; 
and  3)  it  would  provide  a Black  professional  and  technical  leadership  (Klein  1 929,  2-3). 

During  1924-25  the  GEB  began  to  administer  a fellowship  program  \\4iich  had  two  main  thrusts,  medical 
education  and  public  education  in  the  South.  The  latter  was  intended  "for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  authorities  in  obtaining  advanced  and  special  training  ftir  men  and  women  occupying  or  about  to  enter  important 
posts  in  the  field  of  administration,  supervision  and  teacher  training"  (GEB  Papers  1925,  9)The  Board  awarded  36 
fellowships  far  v*ite  educators  and  advanced  training  of  Black  leaders  in  education.  Two  specific  fields  were  targeted; 
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administration  and  supervision  ( 1 9 fellowships)  and  teacher  training  (1 7 fellowships).  The  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  GEB  began  to  formalize  the  fellowship  program  in  1 926  by  examining  the  principles  and  methods  of  appointing 
fellows,  administering  the  details  of  the  fellowship,  and  evaluating  the  results. 

From  1922  to  1933  the  GEB  targeted  medical  education  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  teacher  shortage  in  that 
area.  The  fellowships  afforded  a few  Blacks  the  opportunity  to  study  in  Germany  after  graduation  from  American 
medical  schools,  but  the  real  thrust  of  the  program  was  the  provision  of  qualified  teachers  for  Meharry  Medical 
College  and  the  Howard  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  fellowship  was  intoided  more  for  remedial  instruction 
than  for  the  refinement  of  skills.  Beginning  in  1940  the  GEB  confined  its  activities  aitirely  to  the  Southern  schools, 
channeling  fellowship  mcxiey  througji  Southern  instituticxis  and  awarding  scholarships  to  Black  faculty  members  from 
Southern  colleges  and  universities  for  graduate  work. 

From  its  inc^ition,  the  fellowship  program  of  the  GEB  displayed  an  instrumoitaUst  bent,  with  money  being 
awarded  to  the  institution  rather  than  the  individual.  The  term  "instrumaitalism"  in  the  philanthropic  saise  doiotes, 
according  to  Bruce  Sievers,  an  orientation  toward  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  means  to  attain  objectively 
measurable  results"  (Sievers  1995, 1).  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  officers  or  trustees  of  philanthropic  funds  to  debate 
the  merits  of  instrumaitalism  versus  the  philosophy  of  making  awards  to  persons  of  promise  no  matter  what  their  field 
of  interest,  however.  But  there  was  far  less  ambiguity  surrounding  this  issue  for  the  GEB  than  for  the  Rosaiwald 
Fund,  vduch  was  the  only  other  major  philanthropic  foundation  to  administer  a comprehoisive  fellowship  program. 
In  the  context  of  historical  philanthropy,  Sievers'  definition  of  instrumoitahsm  could  be  eiqianded  to  doiote  the 
preferaice  toward  an  agmda  which  furthers  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  fund,  rather  than  those  of  the  individual. 
In  rther  words,  the  GEB  was  clearly  more  interested  in  what  the  fellowship  recipiait  could  do  to  contribute  to  his/her 
institution  than  what  the  fellowshq}  could  contribute  to  the  individual's  professional  goals.  In  the  opinion  of  Board 
associate  Frank  P.  Bachman,  the  objectives  of  the  feUowships  were  as  foUows:  1)  "to  stimulate  as  many  persons  as 
possible  to  secure  needed  school  training  througji  their  own  efforts;"  and  2)  "to  provide  needed  school  training  for 
persons  working  in  fields  wherein  the  Board  is  actively  cooperating  with  state  authorities."  The  fellowships  were 
intmded  for  persons  in  'key'  positions,  such  as  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  university  schools  of  education,  and 
to  an  occasicmal  outstanding  si?)ervisor,  higji  school  principal,  or  superintaidait"  (GEB  Papers  1924,  3).  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  GEB's  desire  that  feUows  should  return  to  the  South  after  their  feUowship  year  in  the  North  had  ended. 
In  feet,  the  fellowship  appheatiem  forms  specifically  asked  whether  or  not  the  candidate  intended  to  return  to  the  South 
upon  completion  of  the  study  plan. 

In  1932  Fred  McCuistion,  a field  represaitative  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
pointed  out  that  not  a single  state-supported  institution  in  any  segregated  state  was  opai  to  Blacks  who  desired 
graduate  and  professional  training  (McCuistion  1933,  5).  In  1939,  the  first  systematic  study  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  attaiiunait  of  graduate  education  by  Blacks  was  sponsored  by  the  GEB  and  conducted  by 
McCuistiem.  Defining  graduate  instructiem  as  woric  beyemdthe  bachelor's  degree  gaierally  leading  to  a master  of  arts, 
McCuistion  reported  that  no  historically-Black  college  offered  work  beyond  the  master's  level.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey.  Blacks  were  au'olled  as  graduate  students  in  seven  Black  colleges  in  the  South  and  eighty-two  colleges  outside 
the  South  (McCuistion  1939,  5-12). 

Althougji  the  qjbon  to  attaid  graduate  sdiool  in  the  North  was  theoretically  available,  southern  Blacks  were 
often  academically  unpr^ared  and  financially  unable  to  do  so.  The  crux  of  the  problem,  thai,  was  that  Blacks  who 
remained  in  the  South  for  advanced  sdiooling  were  unable  to  obtain  a doctor  of  philosophy  degree  or  evai  a master's 
degree  of  real  substance,  while  Blacks  who  chose  to  attend  schools  in  the  North  oftoi  faced  a succession  of  summer 
sdiool  sessicais  and  were  not  automaticaUy  free  of  discrimination.  In  occupations  where  Blacks  had  to  work  in  close 
proximity  with  vliites  (e  g.  medicine,  social  work,  andteadiing)  northern  schools  oftai  relegated  Blacks  to  alternative 
experiences.  Some  northern  medical  schools  advised  Black  studaits  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  their  medical 
educatiai  in  Black  sdiools  due  to  the  difficulty  of  placing  them  into  integrated  clinical  situations.  This  argument  was 
also  used  to  discourage  Black  education  majors  from  practice  teaching  because  "Negro  teaching  problems  were 
differait"  and,  by  inference,  not  appUcableto  white  schools  (Frazier  1933,  330). 

By  1934  the  GEB  began  to  grant  the  fellowships  directly  from  its  New  York  office  instead  of  saiding  the 
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funds  to  sponsoring  universities.  Early  fellowship  rec^iaits  were  selected  in  an  informal  manner,  screened  by  college 
presidents  and  agency  officials  and  then  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  GEB.  As  the  program  became  more 
formalized,  awards  were  divided  mto  training  fellowships  and  research  fellowships.  The  presidents  of  the  colleges  had 
to  "sponsor"  candidates,  who  were  then  interviewed  by  officers  of  the  GEB.  Written  references,  as  many  as  seven, 
had  to  be  furnished,  and  medical  reports  and  study  plans  submitted.  It  was  important  for  candidates  to  be  goal- 
orioited,  acc^itabletothe  institutional  president,  possess  a "good  personality",  be  majoring  in  a desirable  field,  and 
young  enough  to  show  promise.  But  of  paramount  importance  was  the  candidate's  ability  to  render  service  to  the 
institution  which  employed  them  and  to  which,  it  was  expected,  that  they  would  return. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  GEB,  after  all,  was  to  provide  personnel  who  could  develop  the  national  university 
centers  by  staffing  new  departments  and  teaching  courses  leading  to  the  doctorate.  But  the  difficulties  of  involving 
institutional  presidaits  in  the  candidate  selectiai  process  was  noted  by  Charles  S.  Johnson,  director  of  the  noted  Social 
Sciaice  d^artmait  at  Fisk  Ltaiversity  and  a member  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  Fellowship  Committee,  who  feared  that 
institutions  may  regard  fellowships  as  awards  for  loyalty  or  meritorious  service  or  financial  need  not  primarily 
related  to  sdiolarshq);  or  as  a means  of  strengthening  weak  men  in  weak  departments"  (GEB  Papers  1938,  Johnson, 

The  mcHithly  st^aids  ftir  \n4iites  receiving  training  fellowships  and  studying  at  northern  universities  was  100- 
$120,  while  white  researchers  received  up  to  $150.  Blacks  received  stipends  of  75-$100  and  up  for  training 
fellowships  and  up  to  $150  for  researdi.  Whites  studying  at  southern  universities  received  90-$100,  vidiile  Blacks 
received  $40-60.  There  was  also  an  allowance  for  dependents  for  vidiites  of  $50  for  a wife  and  $10  per  child.  For 
Blacks,  it  was  $25-50  for  a wife  and  $10  per  child,  not  to  exceed  $30  for  eadi  (GEB  Papers  1934,  Hill  letter). 

When  examining  the  source  of  the  recommendations,  there  is  a discernible  trend  toward  the  granting  of 
awards  to  vdiites  on  the  part  of  sponsors  affiliated  with  state  departments  of  education.  The  recommendations  for 
Blacks,  however,  rarely  came  from  personnel  at  state  departments  and  almost  always  emanated  from  institutional 
presidaits  or  deans  of  Black  colleges  such  as  Tuskegee,  Mordiouse,  Kentudcy  State,  Fisk,  Howard,  and  others.  Most 
of  the  GEB  fellowship  awards  granted  under  the  Southern  Program  went  to  education  candidates  during  the  years 
1922-1937.  White  researdiers  in  education  received  317  of  432  total  awards;  Black  researchers  in  educaticm  received 
166  of  the  609  fellowships  given  to  Blacks. 

In  1 95 1 , a fellowship  directory  was  published  as  a result  of  a confidential  inquiry  of  fellows . The  directory 
included  2000  fellows  from  1922  to  1950,  listing  personal  information  along  with  professional  information  such  as 
degrees  held  at  time  of  the  feUowship,  institutions  vdiich  granted  them  and  dates.  Data  related  to  the  fellowships 
included  the  institution  widi  viuch  the  fellow  was  affiliated  at  the  time  of  appointment,  the  major  field  of  study,  and 
locatirai  of  institution.  Occupational  information  including  later  degrees,  field  of  study,  present  address,  and  current 
position.  Selected  examples  of  educadoo  majors  include  Francis  L.  Atkins,  ^o,  when  awarded  a fellowship  in  1923- 
25,  was  a *teadier  in  a colored  high  sdiool  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina."  He  stated  that  he  "also  assist[ed]  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  certain  lines  of  office  work.  " He  is  listed  in  the  directory  as  president  of 
Wmston-Salem  Teachers  College  (GEB  Papers,  Atkins  file,  n.d.).  Floroice  O.  Alexander  was  a supervisor  of  practice 
Inching  at  Langston  University  (perhaps  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  of  Oklahoma).  She  became 
"assistant  siqiervisor  for  Negro  schools,  state  department  of  education  and  director  of  teadier  placement  for  Jackson 
College,  Mississippi " (GEB  Papers,  Alexander  file,  n.d  ). 

In  fact,  the  directory  is  replete  with  evidence  of  upward  mobility  for  education  majors  who  received 
fellowships.  But  whether  that  mobility  is  directly  attributable  to  the  fellowship  is  not  easily  discerned.  Fellowship 
programs  yield  few  dramatic  results,  and  their  efficacy  is  difficult  to  measure  over  time.  What  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  is  the  extent  to  which  the  fellows  heeded  the  admonition  to  return  to  the  South.  The  directory  reveals  that  84. 

9 per  cent  of  the  fellows  resided  in  the  South  in  1 95 1 (Directory  1 95 1 , xvi ). 

In  April,  1953,  letters  went  out  from  the  Board's  officers  stating  as  follows  (GEB  Papers,  1953): 

"It  has  not  beoi  the  puipose  of  the  GEB  to  continue  in  perpetuity.  Our  assets  have  now  been  reduced 
to  the  point  where  we  must  think  of  an  early  termination  of  all  activity  and  it  has  occurred  both  to 
the  officers  and  to  the  trustees  that  it  might  well  be  useful  and  appropriate  for  the  Board  to  provide 
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for  a substantial  contiiiuati^  of  fellowshq)  and  sdiolarship  aid.  This  might  still  bo  of  strategic  value 
to  southern  collies  and  universities  in  their  efforts  to  provide  training  for  their  staflfe  and  to  recruit 
able  young  people  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research.  In  a sense,  this  might  have  been  the  final 
legacy  of  the  Board  at  the  termination  of  its  own  program. 

By  1954,  the  resources  of  the  GEB  were  dimimshed  and  the  fellowship  program  was  transferred  to  the 
Council  of  Southern  Universities  under  the  title  Southern  Fellowship  Funds,  where  the  goal  was  to  promote  graduate 
and  professitxial  educatiem  in  the  South.  In  r^ospect,  Fosdick  wrote  that  "nothing  threatened  the  outcome  of  this  race 
more  than  the  absence  of  trained  leaders"  and  quoted  Robert  M.  July,  a GEB  officer,  as  stating  in  reference  to  the 
feUowship  program  m 1953:  "The  philosophy  for  all  fellowship  programs  is  based  on  the  very  sound  notion  that  any 
organization,  from  a total  society  to  the  smallest  and  most  casual  group,  will  be  productive  to  the  extent  that  it 
contams  enlightened,  educated  individuals  of  sound  judgment  and  intellectual  curiosity,  of  emotional  stability  and 
unprejudiced  minds,  of  mental  discipline  and  broad  social  responsibility"  (Fosdick  1962,  314). 

While  a great  many  of  the  talented  individuals  who  took  their  places  as  department  heads,  Hpanc  and 
presidents  of  Black  colleges  and  universities  were  the  recipients  of  a GEB  fellowship,  the  "value,"  or  objective 
measurement,  of  fellowship  programs  is  not  easily  quantifiable.  While  McCuistion  stated  that  the  fellowships 
"represented  a sound  and  enduring  investment,"  he  also  feh  that  their  greatest  impact  had  been  in  state  departments 
of  education,  although  "many  colleges,  schools  of  education,  and  other  departments  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
through  fellowship  aid"  (GEB  Papers  1937,  4).  In  the  collective  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  "the  resuhs  of 
the  fellowships  or  scholarships  granted  to  Negroes  had  been  "somewhat  disappointing"  (Fosdick  1962,  313).  But 
McCuisdon  admitted  that  "evaluations  or  conparisons  of  achievement  through  the  various  activities  of  the  Board  are 
difficult  (GEB  P^ers  1937, 4).  It  is  tempting  to  speculate  about  the  Board's  satisfection  with  the  state  departments 
of  education,  which  largely  represented  white  fellowship  holders,  and  its  admitted  disappointment  with  Black  fellows. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  it  is  sufficiart  to  draw  attartioi  to  the  underdeveloped  methods  of  evaluation. 
It  is  just  as  unproductive  to  corrpare  the  wide-ranging  Board  activities  to  each  other,  as  McCuistion  suggests,  as  it 
IS  to  draw  comparisons  betweai  the  development  of  Southern  state  departments  of  education  with  that  of  Black 
colleges.  In  fact,  the  instrumental  philosophy  that  was  a hallmark  of  the  Board  contributed  to  the  difficuhy  by 
msisting  upon  the  separation  of  individual  achievement  from  that  of  institutional  progress.  Evaluated  within  the 
context  of  the  provision  of  Black  higher  education  in  the  South,  the  fellowship  awards  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  a cadre  of  leadership  wfrose  influence  persisted  into  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
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The  Children’s  International  Summer  Village  of  1951 
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James  L.  Green 
College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph 

It  was  the  summer  of  1951  and  the  Korean  Conflict  had  greatly  intensified  Cold  War  tensions  between  the 
existing  si^)er  powers  and  their  respective  allies.  Still  reacting  to  the  earlier  antagonisms  and  devastation  that 
had  been  produced  in  Europe  during  World  War  II,  a small  group  of  influential  Cincinnatians  opened  an 
international  youth  camp  for  a group  of  eleven  year  olds  as  a transcuhural  experiment  for  promoting  global 
understanding  and,  hopefully,  world  peace.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  established  Children's  International 
Summer  Villages  organization  (hereafter  referred  to  as  CISV),  founded  by  psychologist  Dr.  Doris  Allen  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (Green  1995),  forty-nine  children  from  seven  European  countries  and  Mexico  were  brought 
to  Cincinnati  in  June  to  join  six  local  childroi  for  a month  Icxig  experimait  in  international  living.  Amongst  them  were 
differences  of  race,  ethnicity,  language,  nationality,  and  religion  - all  exacerbated  by  the  relatively  recent  experiences 
of  World  War  II.  Some  of  these  children  had  fathers  v^iio  had  fought  for  opposing  sides,  others  had  direct,  personal 
memories  of  the  conflict,  and  a few  were  even  considered  war  damaged  children  (Ruth  Allen  1951,  29-5). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  outcomes  of  CIS  Vs  first  ever  summer  village  through  the  eyes 
of  the  social  scientists  v^iio  were  assembled  to  do  research.  As  a prototype  for  subsequent  villages  v^iiich  have  since 
served  nearly  127,000  partic^ants  worldwide  (Sally  Stein  1997),  the  results  from  this  first  action  research  effort  were 
instrumental  in  planning  and  promoting  future  summer  villages. 

The  first  CISV  summer  canp  (the  terms  "canp"  and  "village"  will  be  used  interchangeably)  consisted  of  fifty- 
five  eleven  year  old  diildroi,  plus  sevaiteoi  adult  delegates  who  served  primarily  as  chaperons  and  translators.  Nine 
dififerait  nabons  were  represented,  including  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  from  Europe  the  following:  England, 
France,  West  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Detunark,  and  Norway.  Seven  different  languages  were  spoken  by  these 
children,  ^\iuch  led  to  the  researchers'  first  question;  How  would  they  communicate? 

The  canp  program  and  schedule  were  very  similar  to  a typical  American  summer  camp  of  the  1 950s  (Allen 
and  Shq)ard  1952,  5).  Children  began  the  day  with  breakfast  and  a cleanup  of  their  living  quarters.  Then  followed 
an  hour  of  nature  study  and  another  of  arts  and  crafts,  ending  the  morning  with  free  swimming  and  swim  lessons. 
Swimming  was  very  popular  widi  the  diildren  and  a relief  from  the  hot  and  humid  weather  typical  of  summers  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Recreational  swimming  was  an  integral  part  of  the  camp.  The  camp  staff  viewed  it  as  an  ideal  form 
of  athletic  activity  in  that  it  and  the  concomitant  swim  lessons  could  be  promoted  easily  in  a non-competitive  maimer 
unlike  some  other  sports  in  which  competition  was  unavoidable.  They  felt  that  conq)etitive  sports  would  have  been 
detrimaital  to  their  efforts  to  bridge  cultural  differences.  In  fact,  when  the  only  competitive  athletic  event  was  held, 
the  canp  staff  arranged  for  a local  soccer  team  from  a nearby  school  to  play  a combined  squad  of  CISV  children  in 
a match,  .^parently,  this  event  helped  to  especially  unify  the  Europeans  and  was  noted  most  enthusiastically  in 
camper  Ingvild  Schartum-Hansen's  diary  (Schartum-Hansen  1954,  80-83). 

After  lunch,  the  daily  scheduled  program  coitinued  with  a rest  period,  in  \\4iich  the  campers  were  encouraged 
to  either  write  home  or  make  entries  in  their  camp  diaries.  The  children’s  diaries  were  to  provide  data  demonstrating 
changes  in  the  diildrm’s  thinking  respective  to  transcultural  experiences.  Unfortunately,  very  few  children  seriously 
kept  diaries  with  the  excqjtion  of  the  previously  noted  Schartum-Hansen  of  Norway,  whose  work  was  later  published 
as  Ingvild's  Diary.  By  mid  afternoon  an  hour  of  non-competitive  sports  was  informally  held,  featuring  typical 
playground  games  from  the  children’s  native  countries,  ^^4lich  they  in  turn  would  share  with  others.  For  example, 
British  boys  were  sear  teaching  American  lads  the  finer  points  of  cricket,  v^iiile  at  the  same  time  being  introduced  to 
baseball.  It  was  just  these  types  of  cross  cultural  erqjeriences  that  the  CISV  leaders  had  in  mind  when  they  plaimed 
the  canp.  Late  afternoons  were  usually  scheduled  with  a return  to  the  swimming  pool  plus  free  time  for  children  to 
spend  with  the  professional  camp  counselors,  v^iio  were  separate  from  the  adult  delegate  chaperons  v^iio  had 
accompanied  the  children  to  America.  After  supper,  the  children  would  entertain  themselves  with  skits,  songs,  and 
dances  from  their  native  countries  which  would  be  shared  with  all.  At  least  once  during  the  month  long  camp,  each 
national  delegation  was  responsible  for  entertaining  the  entire  village.  Once  again,  transculturalism  was  being 
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encouraged. 

Camp  governance  often  involved  input  from  the  children  not  unlike  ^^dlat  might  have  been  advocated  by 
Progressive  educators  of  the  time.  This  is  not  surprising  considering  that  Ted  Wuerfel,  the  camp  director,  was  also 
headmaster  of  Lotspeich  School,  one  of  the  most  respected  private  schools  in  Cinciimati  and  long  known  regionally 
as  a model  for  Progressive  education.  As  a child  centered  educator,  Wuerfel  wisely  scheduled  enough  free  time, 
including  most  of  each  Sunday,  for  the  children  to  partially  make  their  own  decisions  regarding  ^^frat  to  do  and  with 
wdiom.  The  subsequent  interaction  amongst  these  diverse  children  would  provide  grist  for  the  researchers'  mill. 

Finally,  the  canp  program  and  schedule  ftimished  just  enough  special  events  to  provide  variety  to  the  regular 
schedule.  Besides  the  aforementioned  big  soccer  match,  other  events  included  a professional  Cincinnati  Reds  baseball 
game,  a shc^pingtrip  to  the  downtown,  an  enthusiastically  received  exhibition  of  Native  American  dance  and  song, 
and  a wonderful  celebration  of  mid  summers  eve  sponsored  by  the  Scandinavian  delegation  but  involving,  in  true  cross 
cultural  CISV  fashion,  everyone.  Nevertheless,  special  activities,  particularly  away  from  the  canqj,  were  kept  to  a 
minimum,  so  that  the  actual  e7q)eriences  of  hving,  working,  and  playing  in  the  month  long  village  could  have  its 
transcultural  effect  on  the  children  - plus,  provide  an  adequate  laboratory  for  the  research  efforts  of  CISV's  social 
scientists. 

In  addition,  tourist  type  activities  away  from  the  can^  site  were  also  minimized,  because  Doris  Allen  and 
other  CISV  leaders  did  not  want  this  first  village  to  be  seen  as  a prc^agandist  attenqjt  to  promote  the  "American  Way" 
of  life  (Allen  and  Sh^ard  1952,  5).  This  fear  that  CISV's  first  efforts  might  be  used  by  someone  in  our  government 
as  a form  of  Cold  War  propaganda  was  heightened  by  concerns  over  the  potential  uses  of  a State  Department  film 
>\duch  was  produced  at  the  1951  village.  In  feet,  the  actual  film  did  not  result  in  a propaganda  piece,  but  rather  was 
"very  percq>tive  about  the  idea  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  how  it  worked  out  in  practice  at  the  first  Village"  (Matthews  1991, 
43). 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  can^  program  was  any  type  of  focus  group  activity,  or  any  other  technique, 
wdiich  would  have  required  the  diildren  to  consciously  examine  their  differences  and/or  similarities.  Here  Doris  Allen 
apparently  borrowed  from  Gustave  Carlson,  an  anthropologist  from  the  sociology  department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Speaking  before  the  CISV  adult  delegates,  Carlson  suggested  that  to  productively  get  a diverse  group  of 
people  to  come  together  one  must  do  it  "with  reference  to  something  removed  from  the  differences  that  keep  them 
apart"  (Ruth  AUen  1951,  no  page  number).  He  noted  that  interracial  dinners  held  to  discuss  race  problems  were  often 
quite  unproductive.  Instead  he  recommended  the  following  approach  as  a more  productive  model  for  the  children's 
can^:  "bring  people  together,  but  not  on  the  problem  that  keeps  them  apart.  Do  not  collect  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
a group  to  discuss  anti-semitism.  Get  them  together  on  another  problem.  It  is  working  on  a common  problem  in 
which  the  differences  are  suppressed  that  counts"  (Ruth  Allen  1951,  no  page  number).  His  approach  to 
transculturahsm  would  prove  to  be  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  first  CISV  village. 

To  summarize,  CISV's  1951  summer  village  was  organizationally  similar  to  so  many  typical  U.S.  suiruner 
camps,  yet  very  different  because  of  its  unique  mission  of  peace  education  within  the  context  of  a transcultural 
e7q)erience  for  pre-adolescent  children.  Remaining  to  be  seal  was  v^iiether  it  would  work. 

As  conceived  by  CISV's  founder  Dr.  Doris  Allen,  each  summer  village  was  to  consist  of  three  conqionents. 
The  first  was  the  actual  summer  canqi  for  children  - a month  long  eiqieriment  in  international  livings  previously 
described.  As  the  second  component,  the  aduk  delegates  were  organized  into  a separate  Aduh  Institute.  It  was 
carefully  planned  that  the  aduk  delegates,  vdio  chaperoned  the  children  from  their  native  countries,  would  have  very 
few  respcmsibilities  in  the  qieration  of  the  can^  program,  for  v^diich  experienced  can^  counselors  were  hired.  Other 
than  sharing  meals  with  the  canqiers,  the  aduk  delegates  mostly  met  on  their  own  and  were  housed  at  a separate,  but 
nearby  canp  ske.  For  the  most  part,  their  meetings  consisted  of  cross-cultural  discussions,  presentations  from  outside 
experts,  and  various  activities  as  well  as  planning  for  future  CISV  villages.  The  final  and  third  component  of  the 
initial  summer  village  was  an  elaborately  designed  and  conducted  research  project  led  by  Dr.  Allen.  Cledary,  she  felt 
the  research  component  was  critical  to  the  success  of  CISV  as  a peace  education  organization  and  as  important  as 
either  of  the  two  other  components.  In  fact,  Matthews  suggested  that  Allen  had  first  regarded  the  research  as  "even 
a raison  d'etre  for  Villages"  (Matthews  1991,  97).  Not  surprisingly,  Allen  believed,  "There  is  no  more  urgent  task 
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today  than  that  of  finding  a way  for  human  beings  to  live  together  without  the  recurrent  mass  destruction  which  we 
call  war... Our  object  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  interest  thoughtful  citizens  and  public  officials  in  the  possibilities 
of  fostering  research  and  action  directed  toward  peace"  (Allen  and  Shepard  1952,  1). 

Designed  with  the  object  of  promoting  peace,  Allen  inqjlemented  an  action  research  project  based  primarily 
on  the  social  sciaice  disciplines  of  psychology  and  sociology.  Assembling  a local  team  of  social  scientists,  she  also 
enlisted  the  aid  of  a national  advisory  committee  \^dlose  most  well  known  members  included  Robert  Angell,  head  of 
the  Sociology  Dqjartmmt  at  the  University  of  Midiigan,  and  noted  aithnographer  Margaret  Mead.  The  research  team 
met  weekly  in  planning  sessions  for  two  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  camp. 

AUai's  primary  hypothesis  was  "that  chilch'en  of  different  nationalities,  v^iio  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  strong  national  prejudices,  will  be  able  to  cooperate  better  than  adults"  (Allen  and  Shepard  1952,  3).  In 
a S3ise,  the  diildrai  of  the  village  were  the  experimental  group,  ■wiiile  the  control  group  was  represented  by  the  aduh 
delegates.  From  the  above  hypothesis,  other  hypotheses  followed,  such  as  "international  understanding  has  to  be 
learned,  fece  to  face  contacts  provide  the  best  situation  for  learning  social  relations,"  "pre-adolescent  children  are 
more  easily  educated  than  older  persons  in  whom  prejudices  are  more  firmly  set,"  and  "an  informal  camp  experience 
for  one  month  in  a group  of  equally  numbered  child  delegates  fi’om  five  to  fifteen  countries  can  foster  international 
understanding  in  children  under  twelve  years"  (Allen  and  Shepard  1952,  4).  As  noted  by  Wilham  Matthews,  a long 
time  admimstrator  for  CISV,  Allen's  hypotheses  were  driven  by  such  questions  as  how  diildren  fi-om  different 
languages  would  commumcate,  what  would  be  the  main  obstacles  to  international  understanding,  and  would  a child's 
ability  to  transcend  cultural  barriers  be  more  determined  by  their  personality  than  their  nationality  (Matthews 
1991,56)? 

The  setting  for  the  study  was  St.  Edmunds,  a Presbyterian  camp  located  in  Gloidale,  Ohio  - a northern  suburb 
fifteen  miles  fi'om  downtown  Cincinnati.  It  consisted  of  an  excellent  sixteen  acre  residential  site,  which  included  a 
main  building  with  cafeteria,  dormitory  focilities,  an  arts  and  crafts  workshop,  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  a chapel, 
and  large  opai  playing  fields  bordered  by  woods.  The  primary  subjects  of  the  research  were  fifty-five  children,  age 
eleven,  from  seven  Eurqjean  countries  plus  the  Ihited  States  and  Mexico.  Nearly  all  of  the  national  delegations  were 
evenly  divided  between  boys  and  girls 

Based  upon  her  Research  Report  - Part  I,"  Allen's  research  methodologies  centered  primarily  on  group 
observations  augmented  by  sociometry,  a technique  for  measuring  social  relations  in  a group.  Yet,  in  fact,  as  noted 
by  William  Matthews,  Allen's  research  techniques  included  more  than  just  group  observations  and  sociometrics.  In 
additron,  there  were  individual  interviews  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  camp  to  assess  a child's  personality 
as  it  related  to  their  ability  to  deal  wdth  cultural  diversity.  From  the  interview  reports,  we  learned  that  a certain 
Austrian  boy  was  "apparaitly  in  a state  of  conflict  around  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an  introjected  authoritarian 
ego  ideal"  and  that  he  tried  "to  maintain  'peace'  bdween  the  warring  conqionents  through  strong  intellectual  control,"; 
and  that  another  boy  from  England  revealed  "himself  as  a scared,  physically  weak  person,"  who  felt  "castrated  and 
physically  inept"  (Doris  Allen  Papers,  Box  1,  F - Research  - 3 DAT  1951  - Analysis).  Researchers  concluded  that 
the  camp  had  beoi  more  beneficial  to  the  first  boy's  development.  In  another  file,  a Mexican  girl  camper  was  noted 
for  her  high  level  of  interactivity  with  other  children  from  outside  her  delegation.  The  researchers  concluded  her 
personality  was  the  main  factor  explaining  her  ability  to  successfully  deal  with  cultural  diversity  and  not  her 
nationality,  since  the  other  Mexican  girls  were  unable  and  apparently  much  less  willing  to  bridge  these  cultural 
difieraices  (Doris  Alloi  P^ers,  Box  1,  F-W.  Research  8 Rqjorts,  1951).  However,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  an  historian  to  now  coitq}rehend  the  value  of  some  of  these  psychological  reports  as  they  related  to  the 
hypotheses  of  the  research  project.  Interestingly  enough,  even  Allen  herself  did  not  expend  much  space  in  her  final 
research  report  on  the  specific  results  of  the  individual  psychological  reports. 

Besides  the  psychological  interviews,  other  less  important  research  techniques  included  the  audio  taping  of 
the  (hildrai  in  cairq3  me^ings,  filming  of  samples  of  can^  activities,  collecting  of  relevant  data  through  the  children’s 
diaries,  and  finally  projective  testing  of  the  child  delegates,  including  the  Rorschach  and  a specially  designed  three 
dimaisicmal  projective  instrument  developed  by  Dr.  Allen.  The  latter  measuring  tool  utilized  abstract  objects,  which 
the  childrai  could  handle  before  they  told  a story  about  them  (Ruth  AUai  1951,  no  page  number).  According  to  Allen, 
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Matthews,  and  Schartum-Hansen,  the  children  eventually  grew  weary  of  the  psychological  interviews  and  the  other 
testing.  Indeed,  Ingvild  Schartum-Hansen  suggested  in  her  diary  that  maybe  the  adults  should  be  the  ones  tested 
(Sdiartum-Hansoi  1954,  108).  Again,  there  is  not  mudi  in  Allen's  final  research  report  discussing  the  results  of  these 
lesser  used  techniques. 

Based  upon  group  observations,  the  researchers  measured  interpersonal  relations  along  the  following  three 
variables:  1)  die  fi'equency  of  the  contacts  across  and  within  national  delegations,  2)  the  origins  of  the  interpersonal 
contacts,  were  they  initiated  by  the  children  or  by  the  adult  coimselors  or  as  a result  of  the  camp  program  itself,  and 
3)  "the  feeling  tone  of  interpersonal  contacts,"  thus  were  they  positive,  negative,  or  neither  (Allen  and  Shepard  1 952, 
7).  Observations  of  various  activities  were  done,  including  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts  workshops,  sports  and  games, 
and  of  course  recreational  swimming. 

The  basic  findings  noted  a total  of  4504  observed  contacts  among  the  children  in  the  month  long  canq}  of 
wduch  64%  were  betweai  children  of  different  nationalities  while  36%  were  within  the  national  delegations,  thus  a 
two  to  one  ratio  ftivoring  transcuhural  contacts.  Interestingly,  boys  were  observed  accomplishing  more  interactions 
both  within  and  outside  their  national  delegations  than  girls  - a result  not  beai  seal  in  more  recent  villages.  As  for 
the  origins  of  these  interpersonal  contacts,  it  was  determined  that  72%  were  initiated  by  the  children  versus  28%  by 
the  adult  counselors  or  the  canqi  program  itself,  thus  nearly  a three  to  one  ratio  favoring  child  initiated  contacts.  In 
short,  the  children  were  not  ftirced  to  interact  with  others  fi'om  different  cultures  but  chose  on  their  own  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  the  central  question  remains  - what  would  be  the  quality  of  the  transcultural,  interpersonal  contacts?  The 
results  revealed  that  62%  of  the  child  interactions  were  deemed  positive  in  tone,  while  33%  were  considered  as 
undetermined  in  emotional  tone,  neither  positive  or  negative.  Most  revealing  and  probably  gratifying  to  Allen’s 
researchers  was  file  finding  that  "of  the  4504  total  observed  child  inter-actions,  less  than  5%  - 4.8%  - were  scored  as 
negative  responses"  (Allen  and  Shepard  1952,  9). 

Beyond  the  aggregate  data,  further  extensive  analysis  was  done  by  nationality  and  gender,  generating  some 
rather  detailed  statistics.  For  example,  the  Austrian  and  Mexican  delegations  had  a significantly  higher  number  of 
negative  tone  interpersonal  contacts  as  compared  to  other  delegations.  The  English  were  noted  as  high  in  their  total 
number  of  interactions  with  other  delegations  while  the  Danes  were  rated  low. 

Not  to  be  lost  among  the  data  collected  above  were  the  results  of  the  scKiometric  stuches,  in  which  one  setting 
was  utilized  - the  dining  hall.  The  children  were  permitted  to  sit  with  whomever  they  wished  without  aduft 
interference,  either  fi'om  the  camp  counselors  or  their  aduft  chaperons.  Observed  were  3,334  child  meals,  each  one 
"defined  as  one  child  eating  one  meal  in  the  dining  hall"  (Allen  and  Shepard  1952,  28).  As  one  might  guess,  reams 
of  data  were  generated  including  numerous  diagrams  of  cafeteria  tables  with  their  occupants.  Afthou^  children 
sometimes  ate  whh  others  outside  of  their  nationality,  they  more  often  remained  within  their  own  delegation  for  meals 
as  cm^ared  to  other  camp  activities.  It  was  speculated  that  after  crossing  cultural  boundaries  all  day  long  in  other 
activities  that  the  children  might  have  felt  the  need  for  the  perceived  comfort  of  eating  within  their  own  national 
delegations.  Further  research  was  deemed  advisable. 

Doris  Allai  and  her  research  team  concluded  that  "the  1 95 1 United  States  Canq)  was  a success"  (Allen  and 
Shepard  1952,  38).  Children  fiom  different  international  backgrounds  had  been  brought  together  successfully  and 
had  transcended  their  cultural  difieraices  with  broader  inqjlications  for  peace  education.  They  reahstically  noted  the 
above  results  were  not  without  some  excqjtions.  William  Matthews,  in  his  work  entitled  Here  in  This  Village,  noted 
the  following:  "ft  was  clear  that  there  had  been  some  fights  between  the  children . Were  they  just  personality  clashes, 
or  were  they  international  fights?  In  a number  of  cases  they  had  been  the  latter"  (Matthews  1 99 1 , 87) . Evidence  of 
sudi  halting  was  also  noted  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  aduft  delegates  (Ruth  Allen  1951,  26-1),  in  which 
Austrian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  German  boys  were  involved.  However,  researchers  concluded  that  some  level  of 
fighting  was  to  be  expected  within  any  group  of  diildren,  but  that  the  very  small  amount  which  had  actually  occurred 
in  the  first  CISV  village  did  not  negate  its  overall  transcultural  success. 

Interestingly,  the  media  uncritically  reported  that  the  first  CISV  village  was  a total  success.  For  example. 
Look  magazine  ran  an  article  wdth  the  subtitle:  "Forty-eight  youngsters  fiom  eight  foreign  countries  and  U.S.  show 
adults  fiom  all  over  the  world  that  they  can  find  nothing  to  be  unfiiendly  about  in  Cinciimati."  Later  in  the  story,  it 
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r^orted  that  "all  international  relations  at  the  Children's  International  Summer  Village  were  as  good  as  chocolate  ice 
cream"  {Look  August  28,  1995, 13).  Similar  accounts  appeared  in  McCall's,  General  Motors  Folks,  The  Christian 
Advocate.  The  Times  Educational  Supplement.  New  York  Times  Magazine.  The  Cincinnati  Pictorial  Enquirer,  and 
Recreation  magazine,  whose  ccmclusicHi  echoed  the  other  periodicals:  "At  the  end  of  the  month,  all  cancers  had  lived 
and  played  harmoniously  together"  (Schroder  1952,  501). 

Although  it  is  evident  that  its  contemporaries  viewed  the  first  CISV  village  as  a great  success,  how  might  we 
view  it  today,  fiom  a more  critical  perspective,  especially  as  a research  project.  Perhaps  its  greatest  flaw  is  that  the 
subjects,  thus  the  children,  were  not  really  randomly  selected  fi’om  any  larger  population.  To  be  sure,  a rigorous 
selection  process  was  employed,  but  part  of  its  criteria  unavoidably  included  a predisposition  toward  international 
experiences,  and  in  fact  a few  of  the  children  had  even  already  had  some  exposure  to  such  cultural  diversity.  One 
might  evai  argue  that  CISV  was  preaching  its  transcuhural  message  to  the  choir,  but  this  would  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  was  still  much  that  divided  these  children  along  cultural  lines.  It  is  a mark  of  CIS  Vs  first  success  that  rather 
than  develcp  larger  cultural  barriers  whsi  the  childrsi  were  brou^t  together  face  to  face,  which  could  have  happened, 
that  in  feet  the  opposite  took  place  - a truly  positive,  transcuhural  experience. 
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Announcing  a New  Book 


3S 


The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  Midwest  History  of  Education  Society  are  proud  to  announce  that  Garland 
Press  released /’o/ift'cy,  Race,  and  Schools:  Racial  Integration,  1954-1994  by  Joseph  Watras,  a professor 
at  the  Ltaiversity  of  Dayton.  As  part  of  the  series  “Studies  in  Education/Politics”  edited  by  Mark  Ginsburg, 
this  new  book  looks  at  racial  integration  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  in  public,  private,  and  church  related 

schools. 

Although  there  are  many  excellent  studies  of  racial  integration.  Politics,  Race,  and  Schools  offers  three 
umque  features.  Fuat,  it  combines  descriptions  of  how  public,  private,  and  church  related  schools  underwent  racial 
desegregation.  Second,  by  focusing  on  a moderate  sized  city,  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  book  shows  how  national  trends 
mfluenced  local  schools,  religious  institutions,  and  technically  uncormected  aspects  of  city  administration.  Third,  it 
shows  how  curriculiun  theorists  responded  to  political  changes. 

Dayton  serves  as  an  excellent  place  to  test  ideas  about  racial  integration  in  northern  cities.  The  city  is 
r^resmtative  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  a mix  of  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  military  activities,  and 
the  citizQis  lack  the  isolatinust  unpulses  found  elsev^ere.  Further,  since  the  city  is  not  as  large  or  complex  as  Chicago 
or  New  York,  a sdiolar  can  explore  sudi  diverse  activities  as  city  planning,  community  activism,  private  philanthropy, 
and  rehgious  development.  However,  Watras  does  not  let  the  Dayton  case  stand  alone;  he  repeatedly  compares  and 
coitrasts  the  experioices  in  Dayton  with  those  found  in  previously  published  studies  about  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Watras  divides  the  book  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he  considers  the  national  role  played  by  federal  courts 
and  diurdies  in  sdiool  desegregatiwi.  Here,  he  offers  a brief  description  of  the  NAACP  campaign  to  integrate  society 
and  the  response  of  politicians,  educators,  and  church  people.  With  the  second  section,  Watras  narrows  the  focus  to 
Dayton,  Ohio  looking  at  the  ways  city  administrators,  neighborhood  activists,  and  black  separatists  influenced  racial 
integration.  In  this  part,  he  describes  the  response  of  local  private  and  Catholic  educators.  In  the  third  section,  he 
evaluates  the  ways  that  curriculum  development  influenced  racial  integration,  the  effects  of  con^ensatory  education 
programs  on  racial  integration,  and  the  roles  that  schools  play  in  social  reform. 

Watras  relied  on  a variety  of  research  sources.  He  interviewed  almost  two  hundred  people,  collected 
documents  fi-om  the  schools,  read  the  many  affidavits  NAACP  lawyers  submitted  to  federal  district  court,  and 
searched  local  archives.  As  a result,  the  book  is  densely  packed  with  information;  however,  the  prose  is  clear  and 
direct. 
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From  the  Editor 


Several  people  made  possible  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Midwest  History  of  Education  Society. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Dayton,  Dr.  Patricia  First,  supported  the  project 
generously.  The  authors  whose  papers  appear  in  these  pages  offered  work  of  the  highest  quality.  The  editorial  board 
and  the  associate  editors  worked  diligently  and  carefully.  Anna  Victoria  Wilson  of  North  Carolina  State  University 
set  the  format  of  the  journal. 

The  Journal  offers  an  important  outlet  for  mature  scholars  and  for  students  beginning  professional 
careers.  In  these  pages,  as  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  papers  of  all  types  appear  together  each  reinforcing 
the  other. 

Joseph  Watras 
University  of  Dayton 
Dayton,  OH  45469-0525 
watras@keiko.udayton.edu 
(513)229-3328 
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Influences  of  the  1957  School  Desegregation  Crisis  on  Little  Rock 


Michael  J.  Bercik 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  clarify  how  the  community  of  Little  Rock  was  influenced  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court’s  school  desegregation  order  in  1 957.  This  paper  will  examine  the  response  of  the  Little  Rock  community 
to  the  desegregation  crisis  from  three  distinct  perspectives.  First,  the  desegregation  order’s  influence  upon  the 
polarization  of  white  and  African  American  groups  within  Little  Rock  will  be  analyzed.  Second,  study  of  the  anti- 
federalist reaction  on  the  part  of  white  Southerners  to  the  intent  of  the  1 954  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education  decision 
will  be  explored.  Finally,  the  roles  which  women  undertook  in  the  Little  Rock  community  during  the  desegregation  crisis 
will  be  brought  into  clearer  historical  focus. 

The  determination  of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  ofthe  federal  government  to  implement  the  legal  intent 
of  the  1954  Brown  vs  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  1955  "With  All  Deliberate  Speed"  decisions  would  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  attitudes  and  way  of  life  within  the  Southern  community  of  Little  Rock.  Until  the  Brown 
decision,  legal  school  segregation  existed  in  seventeen  states.  Arkansas  was  one  of  these  states. 

Virgil  T.  Blossom  was  chosen  to  be  Little  Rock’s  superintendent  of  schools  shortly  after  the  announcement  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court’s  May  17, 1954,  Brown  decision.  Before  coming  to  Little  Rock,  Blossom  lead  a successful 
desegregation  effort  in  the  school  district  of  Fayetteville,  which  is  located  in  Northwestern  Arkansas  (Nelson  1975). 
As  early  as  the  Summer  of  1954,  Blossom  began  to  develop  a plan  of  gradual  racial  desegregation  for  Little  Rock’s 
school  system,  the  Blossom  Plan.  The  Blossom  Plan  would  allow  for  a limit  on  desegregation  for  only  two  high  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1956.  This  would  accompany  desegregation  for  junior  highs  in  1957  and  elementary  schools  in  1958 
Little  Rock  School  Board  members  were  in  favor  of  an  alternative  approach  to  school  desegregation,  the  Little 
Rock  Phase  Program  (Williams  1 987).  This  would  limit  school  desegregation  to  only  Central  High  School,  and  the  time 
frame  for  initiating  desegregation  at  Central  High  School  would  be  set  for  the  Fall  1957.  The  Little  Rock  School  Board 
minutes  explain  this  time  delay.  "Since  our  school  system  has  been  segregated  from  its  beginning  until  the  present  time, 
the  time  required  in  the  process  as  outlined  should  not  be  construed  as  unnecessary  delay,  but  that  which  is  justly  needed 
with  respect  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  job  at  hand"  {Minutes  of  the  Board  of Education  of Little  Rock  School 
District,  May  24,  1955). 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (Williams  1987).  saw  the  compromise  plan 
of  the  Little  Rock  school  authorities  as  an  instrument  of  delay  tactics  to  appease  white  opposition  segregationist  groups 
like  the  Capital  Citizen’s  Council.  Not  until  1957  was  the  N.A.A.C.P.  seriously  listened  to.  However,  there  were 
moments  in  Fall  of  1957  when  not  all  African  American  organizations  reacted  in  a unifying  manner  during  of  Little 
Rock’s  desegregation  crisis.  The  Little  Rock  chapter  of  the  Urban  League  was  one  such  African  American  organization. 

During  the  early  beginnings  ofthe  desegregation  crisis  in  Little  Rock,  there  was  indication  of  African  American 
solidarity  within  and  outside  Arkansas  for  the  efforts  of  theN.A.A.C.P.  in  Little  Rock.  The  Arkansas  State  Press,  an 
African  American  publication,  republished  in  its  October  1 8, 1 957,  issue  an  editorial  titled  "Support  The  NAACP  To 
Erase  That  Guilt".  Essentially,  the  editorial  was  encouraging  African  Americans  to  support  the  N.A.A.C.P.  with 
financial  contributions  and  by  becoming  registered  members. 

Months  before  the  September  1957  desegregation  crisis,  white  citizens  groups,  who  were  not  sympathetic  to 
the  court  order  for  racial  desegregation  for  Little  Rock’ s schools,  made  their  influence  felt.  FBI  Interview  Report,  #LR 
44-341,  written  by  FBI  Special  Agents  Alfred  J.  Mobley  and  Richard  T.  Hradsky  concerned  a September  6,  1957, 
interview  with  Harold  James  Engstrom,  a Little  Rock  School  Board  Member,  at  his  place  of  employment,  the  Arkansas 
Foundry.  Even  though  Engstrom  was  adamant  in  his  denial  of  any  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of  white 
supremacist  groups,  he  did  indicate  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a White  Protective  Association  over  the  course 
of  the  past  six  months.  Engstrom  informed  Mobley  and  Hradsky  that  he  and  fellow  Little  Rock  School  Board  members 
had  been  discussing  the  existence  ofthe  Association.  However,  Engstrom  and  his  fellow  school  board  members  believed 
the  Association’s  existence  did  not  amount  to  much  until  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  1957. 

Underneath  much  of  this  growing  tension  between  African  American  and  white  organizations  was  a reflection 
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of  Southern  attitudes.  In  an  American  Broadcasting  Company  series  titled  Survival  & Freedom,  broadcast  journalist, 
Mike  Wallace,  interviewed  James  McBride  Dabbs,  a Southern  scholar,  during  the  height  of  the  Little  Rock  crisis.  In 
the  initial  phase  of  the  interview  Wallace  rem  inded  Dabbs  how  African  Americans  had  been  an  influential  force  in  the 
South  since  1 865  but  that  their  plight  had  been  often  forcibly  maneuvered  out  of  sight  in  Southern  society  and  politics. 
Dabbs  suggested  part  of  the  problem  between  African  Americans  and  whites  in  the  South  had  to  do  with  economics, 
when  the  African  American  was  frequently  denied  opportunity  or  discriminated  against  in  the  market  place. 

Some  outsiders  to  the  crisis  in  Little  Rock  do  not  know  of  the  influential  role  certain  women  fulfilled  from  the 
outset.  This  is  also  true  for  the  long  demanding  legal  and  political  battles  occurring  in  the  years  following  the 
intervention  of  U.S.  Army  troops.  Section  7 of  an  FBI  report  written  by  Special  Agent  Eldon  C.  Williams  on  refers 
to  an  organization  known  as  the  Mothers  League  of  Central  High  School.  "This  league  was  formed  during  August, 
1 957,  and  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  members  of  this  organization  that  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Little  Rock  schools  as  they  had  been  previously"  (segregated). . ."  and  to  use  peaceful  and  legal  means  to  accomplish 
this  purpose"  (ASAC  Williams  1 957,  Section  7).  However,  the  League  did  not  abide  by  its  philosophy.  Many  members 
declared  they  had  been  working  in  an  uncoordinated  effort  to  encourage  whites  in  Little  Rock  to  gather  on  the  grounds 
of  Central  High  School  on  the  morning  of  September  3, 1957  to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to  school  desegregation. 
This  gathering  was  anything  but  peaceful. 

Another  group  of  white  women  established  an  organization  titled  the  Women’s  Emergency  Committee  in 
September  of  1 95  8 to  oppose  attempts  to  close  the  public  schools  entirely  (Murphy  1 997).  "The  Women’s  Emergency 
Committee  to  Open  Our  Schools  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  free  public  school  education,  and  to  law  and  order.  We 
stand  neither  for  integration  nor  for  segregation,  but  for  education"  (Murphy  1997,  p.lOl).  Irene  Samuel  was  one  of 
the  W.E.C.  members  who  was  capable  exemplifying  the  mission  of  the  W.E.C.  when  she  spoke  to  a group  of 
Alabamians  in  the  town  of  Mobile  in  June  1 963 . Her  speech  carefully  reviewed  the  problems  and  lessons  resulting  from 
the  desegregation  crisis  in  Little  Rock.  She  stated,  "Furthermore  there  was  a total  lack  of  communication  between  the 
white  and  Negro  communities.  This  communication  is  essential.  A good-working  bi-racial  committee,  composed  of 
white  and  Negro  community  leaders  could  have  alleviated  many  of  the  difficulties  we  encountered"  (W.E.C.  Notes 
1958-1963,  p.l6.  Box  6,  Folder  9). 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  provide  a better  understanding  of  how  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  1954  Brown  vs. 
the  Board  of  Education  decision  was  responsible  for  influencing  traditionally  accepted  communal  educational  and  social 
practices  between  whites  and  African  Americans  from  the  summer  of  1 957  until  June  1 963 . Hopefully,  an  improved 
historical  understanding  of  how  school  desegregation  genuinely  influenced  Little  Rock  has  emerged. 
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Brad  Frey 
Geneva  College 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  Beaver  County,  a section  ofPennsylvaniajust  northwest  of  Pittsburgh,  Beaver  Falls  High 
School  had  for  years  serviced  not  only  the  Beaver  Falls  School  District  (which  included  White  Township  and 
Eastvale  Borough)  but  also  provided  grades  9-12  for  Highland  Suburban  Jointure  and  Big  Beaver  Jointure.  In 
November  of  1963  the  State  Board  of  Education  had  adopted  "Standards  for  School  District  Reorganization,"  which 
put  counties  on  notice  that  plans  to  consolidate  school  systems  were  to  be  developed.  Act  1 SO  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1968,  a supplemental  bill,  created  two  new  districts  in  northwestern  Beaver  County  (Reorganized  School  Districts 
1970,  1-7).  This  formation  of  new  districts  caused  racial  tensions  to  erupt. 

State  Act  150  separated  14  municipalities  in  Beaver  County  into  two  school  districts.  Eleven  of  those 
municipalities  had  previously  all  attended  Beaver  Falls  High  School.  Three  of  the  municipalities.  South  Beaver, 
Darlington  Township  and  Darlington  Boro,  had  made  up  the  Northwestern  School  Jointure.  To  understand  the  racial 
dimension  of  this  split.  Table  1 lists  the  total  population  and  number  of  minorities  in  each  municipality  (U.S.  Census 
1970). 

TABLE  1 

Municipalities  Forming  the  Big  Beaver  Falls  School  District 


Municipality 

Population 

Minorities 

Beaver  Falls 

14,375 

1736.00 

Big  Beaver 

2,739 

0 

Eastvale 

421 

21 

Homewood 

212 

0 

Koppel 

1,312 

9 

New  Galilee 

624 

11 

White 

1,747 

350 

Municipalities  Forming  the  Blackhawk  School  District 

Municipality 

Population 

Minorities 

Chippewa 

6,613 

1 

Darlington  Boro 

344 

1 

Darlington  Township 

2, 

4 

Patterson 

3,442 

11 

Patterson  Heights 

777 

32 

South  Beaver 

2,339 

25 

West  Mayfield 

2,152 

5 
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Segregation  in  the  North 
Frey 

When  the  redistricting  had  been  completed,  the  lines  seemed  to  most  racially  gerrymandered.  Four  of  the 
municipalities  lay  parallel  to  each  other  running  one  after  the  other  along  a long  ridge.  The  newly  formed  Blackhawk 
District  contained  Patterson  Heights,  Patterson  and  West  Mayfield.  The  Big  Beaver  Falls  District  maintained  White 
Township.  Both  Patterson  and  West  Mayfield  had  less  than  1%  minority  population  and  Patterson  Heights  had  4%, 
while  White  Township  had  20%,  the  largest  minority  population  of  any  of  the  municipalities. 

While  median  income  data  is  not  conclusive,  five  of  the  municipalities  comprising  the  Blackhawk  School 
District  had  a higher  median  income  than  any  of  the  seven  municipalities  comprising  the  Big  Beaver  Falls  School 
District.  The  Blackhawk  School  District  represented  those  well  off,  while  Big  Beaver  Falls  represented  those  who  were 
economically  struggling.  So  severe  was  the  split  that  the  Big  Beaver  Falls  superintendent  hosted  a breakfast  for  area 
realtors  to  try  to  convince  them  not  to  recommend  clients  to  avoid  the  district,  a longstanding  practice. 

The  result  of  these  actions  was  to  create  a segregated  situation  in  the  area  schools  which  had  never  existed 
before.  While  much  of  the  country  was  going  through  the  trauma  of  desegregation,  this  area  was  able  to  reverse  that 
trend  and  bring  segregation  where  there  had  not  been  any  educationally. 

How  was  the  plan  that  separated  these  two  districts  developed?  The  September  9, 1 968,  minutes  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  School  Board  contains  some  of  the  history  supporting  the  desire  to  have  one  large  unified  district  instead  of  two 
separate  districts.  The  minutes  note,  "Every  respected  authority  in  the  field  of  education  who  has  studied  the  structure 
of  the  school  systems  of  the  northwest  area  of  Beaver  County,  unbiased  by  local  parochialism,  local  politics  or  local 
emotions,  has  recommended  the  combination  of  the  four  school  systems  (all  1 4 municipalities)  into  one  administrative 
unit"  (Beaver  Falls  Minutes  1968a). 

Those  same  minutes  reference  two  other  important  facts.  On  May  1 0, 1 96 1 , the  then  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Charles  Boehm,  recommended  a combining  of  the  four  school 
systems  of  the  northwest  area  of  Beaver  County  (Beaver  Falls  Minutes  1 968a).  The  following  year,  on  May  25,1 962, 
a committee  of  experts  given  the  task  of  reviewing  a survey  report  done  by  the  Northwest  Beaver  County  Planning 
Committees  (Dr.  Earle  Liggitt,  Dr.  Charles  Saylor,  and  Dr.  Howard  Stewart)  also  recommended  that  the  entire  area 
be  combined  and  organized  into  one  administrative  unit.  They  believed  this  would  best  meet  efficiency  concerns,  quality 
concerns  and  community  spirit  concerns  (Beaver  Falls  Minutes  1968a).  Finally,  in  1965  a Supplemental  Order  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  also  suggested  a total  merger  (Beaver  Falls  Minutes  1968a). 

The  rationale  for  dividing  the  area  into  two  rather  than  one  district  was  explained  in  two  different  interviews. 
Dr.  S.  Robert  Marziano  is  currently  the  Director  of  the  county’s  Intermediate  Unit,  what  the  county  board  of  education 
evolved  into.  Dr.  Marziano  had  recently  been  hired  as  a school  psychologist  by  the  county  board  when  these  events 
were  unfolding.  When  asked  what  role  politics  may  have  played  in  developing  a plan  which  changed  course  from  earlier 
recommendations  he  said,  "None."  He  said  it  was  quite  simply  a matter  of  misjudging  population  growth.  He  said  the 
formulas  they  were  using  to  make  their  projections  were  Just  wrong  (Marziano  1997). 

A second  perspective  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Charles  Groff.  Dr.  Groff  was  the  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Highland  Suburban  Jointure  (the  largest  piece  of  what  would  become  the  Blackhawk  District)  until  1970  when  he 
became  an  Assistant  County  Superintendent.  He  said  there  had  been  a plan  drawn  up  that  would  include  all  four 
districts  in  one  but  there  was  a sticking  point.  The  high  school  was  overcrowded  and  a new  facility  needed  to  be  built. 
The  people  in  the  Highland  Suburban  Jointure  insisted  that  the  building  be  built  outside  of  Beaver  Falls  because  it 
would  be  too  congested  to  have  the  school  in  town.  From  Dr.  Groffs  perspective  this  was  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
Beaver  Falls  Board  because  of  their  arrogant  attitude.  It  was  clear  to  Dr.  Groff  that  if  there  could  have  been  agreement 
on  where  to  build  a new  high  school,  there  would  have  been  a single  district  (Groff  1997). 

When  the  county  announced  its  plan  for  separate  districts,  Beaver  Falls  School  District  and  the  Big  Beaver 
Jointure  prepared  an  appeal.  Their  appeal  raised  several  significant  issues.  Most  of  the  issues  revolved  around  the 
belief  that  bigger  is  better.  A bigger  district  would  have  more  resources,  allow  more  opportunity  and  have  a wider  blend 
of  experiences.  The  appeal  contended  that  "it  is  highly  questionable  whether  any  other  of  these  systems  (except 
combining  all  four)  will  meet  the  racial  integration  standards  pronounced  during  this  past  year  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission"  (Beaver  Falls  Board  1968a). 
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Another  issue  was  contained  in  the  State’s  response  to  the  appeal.  In  turning  down  the  appeal  the  State  said 
there  was  no  racial  imbalance  proven  and  that  topography  favored  the  plan  for  two  districts  (Beaver  Falls  Board 
1 968b).  This  response  is  problematic.  Regardless  of  what  levels  of  integration  the  Human  Relations  Commission  was 
looking  for,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  that  creating  one  district  with  23%  minority  and  another  with  less  than  1 % was  what 
was  intended.  If  this  were  not  primarily  a race  issue  and  mainly  an  issue  of  population  misprojection  arid  school 
location,  it  is  curious  that  in  another  part  of  the  county  where  those  same  two  issues,  population  and  school  location, 
were  at  stake  (Ambridge,  Baden,  and  Economy)  that  the  county  mandated  the  merger  into  one  large  district  (Jute  1 997). 
The  main  difference  in  that  merger  was  that  there  was  no  issue  of  race. 

Margaret  Moss,  longtime  president  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Branch  of  the  NAACP,  said  that  the  legacy  of  the  split 
will  always  be  a factor  in  the  community  (Moss  1 997).  At  a time  when  many  parts  of  the  country  were  trying  to  end 
segregation,  Beaver  County  effectively  started  it. 
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Eisenhower  and  the  Politics  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education: 
The  Watershed  Years,  1953-1961  


Don  T.  Martin 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

This  paper  will  examine  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  efforts  to  enact  federal  aid  to  education  by  analyzing  his 
views  on  the  major  issues  that  emerged  in  the  political  battles  over  such  aid  during  his  eight  years  in  office  ( 1 953*  1961). 

I will  identify  and  attempt  to  analyze  any  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  between  what  he  publicly  stated  and 
subsequent  legislative  or  executive  actions.  I will  also  examine  his  political  motivations  for  seeking  such  aid  and  will 
examine  how  the  political  times  and  events  during  his  administration  contributed  to  an  emerging  presidential  role  in  the 
political  struggles  over  the  issues  in  federal  aid  to  education 

Eisenhower  often  spoke  glibly  in  generalities  about  the  necessity  for  improved  education  so  that  all  could 
become  "better  citizens,"  and  he  talked  about  "the  best  possible  education  for  all  our  young  people"  (Public  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  1 955, 243).  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  injustice  of  the  vast  inequality 
of  educational  opportunities  between  the  states  and  between  local  districts.  This  was  tempered,  however,  by  his 
statements  in  some  of  his  recommendations  that  aid  be  based  on  need  and  that  "the  greatest  help  go  to  the  states  and 
localities  with  the  least  financial  resources"  (Public  Papers  1 956, 21).  Although  avoiding  the  issue  of  vast  inequalities 
in  education,  Eisenhower's  legislative  proposals  were  insistent  that  federal  monies  be  used  to  help  the  poorest  states 
(Public  Paper  1956).  However,  Eisenhower  was  not  so  much  concerned  that  the  neediest  states  receive  funds  to  reduce 
the  inequality  in  education  as  he  was  concerned  that  "the  firm  conditions  of  federal  aid  must  be  proved  by  lack  of  local 
income"  (Public  Papers  1953,  32). 

Eisenhower,  even  before  becoming  president,  was  emphatic  that  federal  aid,  especially  federal  aid  for  all  states, 
meant  federal  control  and  expressed  a deep  concern  about  the  possibility  that  federal  control  could  result  in  a more 
centralized  government,  which  he  emphatically  opposed  (Congressional  Record  1 949,  A3690).  Yet  in  spite  of  his  strong 
view  on  this  issue,  there  were  in  fact  elements  of  federal  control  in  many  of  Eisenhower's  legislative  proposals.  For 
example,  his  1 955, 1 956,  and  1 957  proposals  all  stipulated  that  all  such  aid  requested  must  be  spent  for  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  1960).  Similarly,  his  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(NDEA)  proposals  placed  strict  federal  requirements  upon  local  schools  to  spend  federal  monies  on  improving 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language  education.  Furthermore  the  equalization  formula,  contained  within  many 
of  Eisenhower's  education  proposals,  was  also  a form  of  federal  control.  Thus  Eisenhower,  who  was  incessant  in  his 
pronouncements  against  federal  control,  actually  included  strong  federal  regulations  within  his  legislative  proposals. 

The  issue  of  segregated  schools  was  glaringly  omitted  from  Eisenhower’s  public  speeches  supporting  legislative 
proposals  for  federal  aid  to  education.  For  example,  when  questioned  about  an  anti-segregation  amendment  to  a 1 956 
school  construction  bill  Eisenhower  replied  that  although  he  believed  in  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  was  bound  by  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  recommended,  i.e.  "a  gradual 
implementation"  (Public  Papers  1 956, 1 87).  The  same  controversy  emerged  again  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  defeat 
of  the  1956  school  construction  bill  (H.R.  7535)  (Public  Papers  1956,  187). 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (Democrat-New  York)  in  1956  submitted  an  amendment  to  a bill 
prohibiting  federal  aid  to  states  that  failed  to  implement  the  1954  Brown  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
desegregation  of  schools.  The  amendment  caused  a curious  realignment  of  votes.  Some  liberals,  favorable  to  both  civil 
rights  causes  and  federal  aid  to  education  bills,  voted  against  the  Powell  amendment,  while  96  Republicans,  who 
eventually  voted  against  the  bill,  voted  for  the  amendment.  Both  groups  apparently  reasoned  that  if  the  Powell 
amendment  passed  it  would  arouse  sufficient  opposition  from  a block  of  southern  conservative  Democrats  and 
conservative  Republican  votes  to  defeat  the  bill.  Although  there  was  considerable  debate  over  the  principle  of  the  Powell 
amendment,  Eisenhower  remained  silent.  Northern  liberals  opposed  to  the  amendment  pleaded  with  fellow  liberals  to 
join  them  and  insisted  that  the  issues  of  segregation  and  school  aid  should  be  kept  separate  less  the  school  aid  bill  would 
go  down  to  defeat  when  the  bill  came  to  vote.  That  is  precisely  what  happened. 

Just  as  Eisenhower  avoided  discussion  of  the  Powell  amendment,  he  avoided  referring  to  the  segregation  of 
schools  specifically  in  connection  with  federal  aid  to  education.  Not  even  during  the  Little  Rock  crisis  did  the  President 
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speak  out  against  the  injustices  of  school  segregation.  Instead,  he  justified  sending  federal  troops  "solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  interference  with  the  orders  of  the  Court"  (Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  XIII  1957,  658). 

In  the  post  World  War  II  years  the  long  overdue  political  struggle  over  school  segregation  had  begun  to  receive 
national  attention  mainly  because  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  and  other 
civil  rights  organizations  mounted  increased  political  pressure  upon  state  governments.  Congress,  and  the  president  to 
integrate  the  schools.  Yet  most  public  schools  remained  solidly  segregated  and  an  awareness  of  segregation  in  the 
nation's  schools  was  literally  forced  upon  Eisenhower  because  of  the  mounting  criticism  leveled  against  this  entrenched 
discriminatory  practice,  especially  after  the  Supreme  Court's  historic  school  desegregation  decision  of  1954. 
Nevertheless,  as  President,  he  avoided  the  issue  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

The  main  reason  for  his  avoidance  of  the  segregation  controversy  in  his  federal  aid  to  education  proposals  was 
apparent;  he  knew  full  well  that  his  speaking  out  on  this  issue  would  have  only  antagonized  vested  political  interests, 
especially  his  political  support  in  the  south.  Historically,  however,  the  time  was  right  to  take  political  action.  Indeed 
it  was  a sad  commentary  on  Eisenhower’ s moral  leadership  that  he  did  not  speak  out  loudly  and  clearly  against  the  then 
vast  injustices  of  the  deep-seated  segregation  policies  and  practices  in  the  nation's  schools. 

Eisenhower  set  up  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  in  1955  and  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  Hi^  School  in  1 956  (Committee  for  White  House  Conference  on  Education  1956).  Composed 
of  distinguished  educational  leaders  and  lay  personnel,  its  task  was  to  study  and  make  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  The  committee  issued  an  interim  report  to  the  president  in  November,  1956  pointing  out  issues  in 
higher  education  that  needed  careful  scrutiny.  In  his  January,  1 957  Special  Message  on  Education,  Eisenhower  referred 
to  an  important  issue  in  the  interim  report:  "It  [Committee's  Report]  pointed  out  that  much  more  planning  is  needed 
at  the  state  level  to  meet  current  and  future  needs  in  education  beyond  the  high  school"  (Public  Papers  1957,  93). 

In  1 956  Congress  had  passed  Public  Law  8 1 3 authorizing  federal  aid  to  the  states  so  that  they  could  establish 
state  committees  on  education  beyond  the  high  school.  However,  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
Disappointed  over  its  failure,  Eisenhower  recommended  that  "Congress  now  appropriate  the  fiill  amount  authorized 
under  this  legislation ...  I recommend  that  the  Congress  amend  Public  Law  8 1 3 so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  the  States 
of  2. 5 million  dollars  a year  for  three  years  for  these  purposes"  (Public  Papers  1957, 94).  Even  this  meager  request  by 
Eisenhower  met  with  unfavorable  action  by  a Democratic  controlled  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  various  surveys  of  the  schools  conducted  during  Eisenhower’s  two  terms  in  office 
influenced  his  legislative  proposals.  For  example,  Eisenhower's  school  construction  proposals  were  a direct  result  of 
the  reports  by  the  state  conferences  and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  in  1955.  Clearly  the  surveys 
conducted  during  Eisenhower’s  years  in  office  served  as  an  important  basis  for  discovering  what  the  schools'  future 
needs  were  and  formed  the  basis  for  justifying  his  requests  for  federal  aid  to  education.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  have 
provided  a basic  rationale  for  federal  support  of  educational  research  and  planning  in  the  years  to  come. 

Eisenhower  offered  limited  educational  legislation  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  he  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
nation  economically  and  militarily.  Second,  he  thought  such  support  was  important  to  his  political  career.  Thus, 
Eisenhower  wanted  the  federal  government  to  support  education  even  if  it  furthered  the  interests  of  the  "military- 
industrial  complex." 

The  historic  launching  in  1 957  of  the  Soviet  spacecraft  Sputnik  directly  and  profoundly  increased  Eisenhower's 
support  of  federal  aid  to  education,  especially  federal  aid  for  school  construction  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language.  Although  Eisenhower  consistently  praised  the  nation's  teachers  and  their 
importance  in  our  society  well  before  Sputnik,  he  consistently  refused  to  make  specific  requests  for  federal  aid  to 
support  teachers'  salaries.  His  praise  of  teachers  revealed  an  increasing  contentment  with  what  he  considered  to  be  their 
improved  status.  But  this  was  contradicted  by  their  continued  low  pay,  poor  woiking  conditions,  and  their  overall  poor 
quality. 

Eisenhower's  contentment,  however,  was  shattered  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic’s  (U.S.S.R.) 
historic  launching  of  the  satellite  Sputnik  I into  orbit  in  October  1 957.  In  his  Special  Message  to  Congress  on  education 
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in  1958,  he  abruptly  shifted  from  his  pre-Sputnik  position  of  no  federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  to  requesting  limited, 
special  support  forthem.  With  the  explicit  intention  of  improvingthe  subject  matter  knowledge  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  language  teachers,  Eisenhower  recommended  federal  funds  specifically  forteacher  training  institutes.  For 
this  purpose  he  recommended  that  Congress  authorize  federal  grants  to  the  states  on  a matching  basis.  These  funds 
would  be  used  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  States  and  the  local  school  systems  either  to  employ  additional  qualified 
science  and  mathematics  teachers,  to  help  purchase  laboratory  equipment  and  other  materials,  to  supplement  the  salaries 
of  qualified  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  or  for  other  related  programs.  By  stating  that  federal  funds  for  the 
support  of  teachers  was  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  state  and  local  school  systems,  the  president  seemed  intent  on 
preserving  the  integrity  of  his  previous  statements  advocating  local  control.  However,  and  even  given  the  states 
discretionary  power,  the  idea  of  supporting  teachers  with  federal  funds  was  indeed  clearly  contrary  to  Eisenhower's 
previous  position.  Congress'  rapid  and  overwhelming  support  of  Eisenhower' sNDEA  request  was  clearly  a reflection 
of  their  desire  (as  well  as  Eisenhower's)  to  improve  the  nation's  position  in  the  space  race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Education  became  the  principal  vehicle  in  the  nation's  attempt  to  close  the  space  gap  caused  by  the  Soviet's 
dramatic  breakthrough  in  space  exploration. 

Although  he  began  his  first  term  of  office  requesting  an  extension  and  expansion  of  impacted  aid,  Eisenhower 
soon  became  reluctant  in  that  support  and  eventually  suggested  that  it  be  significantly  reduced  so  that  aid  would  be 
provided  only  where  federal  personnel  both  lived  and  worked  on  federal  property.  He  believed  it  was  unfair  for  the 
federal  government  to  give  aid  to  school  districts  that  were  benefiting  in  tax  support  from  increased  federal  activities 
in  their  districts.  To  give  federal  subsidies  to  a district  that  was  already  benefiting  from  increased  federal  activity  was 
tantamount  to  preferential  treatment  for  those  disticts.  Although  Eisenhower's  contention  that  this  practice  was  unfair 
was  quite  accurate,  his  reluctance  to  support  aid  to  impacted  areas  went  well  beyond  his  concern  for  the  inequity  of  this 
type  of  aid  to  a much  greater  concern  that  impacted  aid  was  becoming  a permanent  government  fixture,  and  a very 
costly  one  at  that.  Becoming  frustrated  over  the  increasingly  large  amounts  of  aid  for  impacted  areas,  Eisenhower  felt 
compelled  to  reduce,  or  at  least  slowdown,  the  flow  of  such  funds  (U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  1 963, 66).  Clearly  a reduction  in  federal  expenditures  for  such  aid  was  consistent  with  Eisenhower's  conservative 
fiscal  policies.  Since  impacted  aid  had  been  such  a politically  popular  form  of  aid  with  most  Congressmen  and  also  with 
most  of  the  American  public,  it  appeared  that  Eisenhower  was  making  a politically  courageous  move  when  he  sought 
to  curb  such  aid.  What  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  an  attempt  by  him  to  provide  a more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  to  poorer  states  for  education  was,  however,  in  reality  an  attempt  by  him  to  hold  down  and  even  to  reduce  total 
federal  spending  on  education,  or  at  least,  to  prevent  future  expansion  of  such  spending. 

Eisenhower  entered  the  1 952  campaign  with  a strongly  negative  view  toward  federal  aid  to  education.  He  held 
this  view  long  before  becoming  president  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  while  president  of  Columbia  University 
( 1 949-5 1 ),  he  spoke  often  and  with  great  enthusiasm  about  "democratic  citizenship"  (Jacobs  1 992, 45  5)  while  warning 
about  the  centralizing  effect  of  federal  aid  to  education,  and  how  federal  aid  would  result  in  federal  control. 
Furthermore,  his  early  reluctance  to  support  federal  aid  to  education  was  largely  a result  of  his  opposition  to  what  he 
considered  "reckless  spending"  (Childs  1 958, 1 08).  Despite  this  viewpoint,  Eisenhower  recognized  in  the  campaign  the 
grave  national  classroom  and  teacher  shortages  and  called  for  some  federal  support  to  relieve  these  conditions.  Indeed, 
and  throughout  the  campaign,  he  vacillated  between  providing  federal  aid  to  relieve  the  critical  condition  of  the  nation's 
neediest  schools  and  his  conservative  opposition  to  federal  spending.  Any  support  for  federal  aid  that  he  did  give  was 
nearly  always  tempered  by  a cautious  concern  about  excessive  federal  spending.  But  neither  Eisenhower  nor  Stevenson 
(Stevenson  1 952, 204)  devoted  much  of  their  campaign  rhetoric  to  the  issue  of  federal  aid,  and  this  issue  was  of  little 
if  any  consequence  in  the  election  of  1952. 

Eisenhower's  view  on  federal  aid  to  education  changed,  however,  by  the  time  he  accepted  the  nomination  in 
1956;  by  then  he  was  more  favorable.  Similarly,  the  Republican  platform  of  1956  favored  such  aid  in  sharp  contrast 
to  their  platform  of  1952(Porter  1966, 500).  Throughout  the  1956  campaign  Eisenhower  increasingly  spoke  in  favor 
of  federal  aid  to  education  while  less  often  invoking  the  dangers  of  federal  control  and  reckless  federal  spending.  The 
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President  campaigned  mainly  in  support  of  federal  aid  to  school  construction  and  blamed  the  Democrats  for  the  failure 
of  his  school  construction  program.  At  the  same  time,  Stevenson,  although  not  a strong  advocate  of  federal  aid  to 
education,  increasingly  spoke  about  the  poor  condition  of  the  nation's  schools  (Stevenson  1952,  9). 

Although  both  presidential  candidates,  and  especially  Stevenson,  gave  more  support  to  federal  aid  to  education 
in  their  campaign  speeches  in  1 956  than  in  1 952,  and  although  the  issue  of  federal  aid  became  an  issue  in  the  campaign 
of  1956,  it  was  overshadowed  by  other  factors  in  the  election  and,  consequently,  had  little  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Although  Eisenhower  expressed  concern  about  the  shortage  and  the  poor  status  of  teachers,  he  also  commented 
on  what  he  considered  to  be  their  "steadily  improving  condition"  (New  York  Times  1958, 4).  Such  a contradiction  in 
regards  to  the  teachers'  plight  could  only  serve  to  confuse  the  issue  and  the  public.  Until  his  legislative  proposals  in  the 
NDEA,  Eisenhower  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  idea  of  federal  aid  to  teachers'  salaries.  It  took  the  threat  of  Soviet 
space  superiority  to  convince  him  of  the  need  to  change  his  position.  Sputnik  even  caused  Eisenhower  to  talk  about 
"national  goals"  and  "national  standards"  for  teachers,  strange  talk  indeed  for  one  who  had  on  many  occasions  spoken 
publicly  about  the  need  to  retain  local  control  and  avoid  federal  control  of  the  schools. 

In  his  final  year  in  office  ( 1 960),  Eisenhower  predictably  returned  to  his  earlier  opposition  to  federal  support 
of  teachers'  salaries.  When  the  President  was  asked  about  federal  funds  to  support  teachers'  salaries  he  caustically 


I do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  paying  a local  official.  If  we're 
going  to  do  that,  we'll  have  to  find  out  every  councilman  and  every  teacher  and  every  other  person 
that's  a public  official  of  any  kind . . . and  try  to  figure  out  what  his  right  salary  is  ...  I can't  imagine 
anything  worse  for  the  federal  government  to  be  into  (Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  XVI  1 960, 

232). 

It  is  apparent  that  Eisenhower  did  not  believe  in  federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries.  His  refusal  to  recommend 
it  priorto  the  launching  of  Sputnik  reflected  his  real  attitude  about  such  aid.  Clearly  the  aid  recommended  in  the  NDEA 
proposals  of  1958  in  support  of  specific  teacher  training  would  not  have  occurred  had  he  not  been  gravely  concerned 
about  the  perceived  national  security  problems  caused  by  Sputnik. 

Seldom  in  his  early  years  as  President  did  Eisenhower  speak  about  the  problems  of  higher  education.  Yet  these 
problems  continued  to  mount  and  in  1956  Eisenhower  finally  decided  to  make  modest  recommendations  for  higher 
education.  However,  Congress  refused  even  to  provide  the  very  modest  funds  necessary  to  implement  his  basic 
recommendations.  But  with  the  launching  of  Sputnik,  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  stampeded  toward  passage 
of  legislation  to  aid  higher  education.  Eisenhower  strongly  requested  federal  aid  for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and 
especially  grants  to  improve  the  physical  sciences.  Congress  then  quickly  approved  the  NDEA  of  1958.  It  was  clear 
that  both  Eisenhower  and  Congress  were  moved  into  action  as  a direct  result  of  what  they  perceived  to  be  a serious 
threat  to  national  security.  It  was  obvious  that  Eisenhower's  lukewarm  support  of  higher  education  was  based  on 
improving  higher  education  in  accordance  with  the  nation's  immediate  security  needs.  And  those  proposals  were 
designed  primarily  to  provide  only  short-term  emergency  relief.  He  also  knew  that  the  kind  of  scientific  advances  needed 
at  that  time  could  best  be  provided  by  higher  education  institutions. 

Eisenhower  often  opposed  grants  as  a form  of  federal  aid  to  education.  He  distinctly  preferred  the  purchase  of 
local  school  district  bonds  rather  than  federal  grants.  With  the  important  exception  of  the  NDEA,  federal  grants  were 
the  kind  of  federal  aid  least  acceptable  to  him.  Yet  his  requests  to  Congress  for  aid  were  usually  a combination  of 
federal  bond  purchases  and  some  form  of  grants. 

In  1958  Eisenhower  abruptly  shifted  his  requests  from  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  local  school  districts  to  a 
request  for  federal  grants.  This  was  because  his  emphasis  on  federal  aid  to  education  had  shifted  from  only  school 
construction  aid  to  aid  for  a variety  of  specialized  programs.  For  Eisenhower,  purchasing  school  bonds  was  more 
appropriate  for  school  construction  and  federal  grants  were  better  suited  for  specialized  programs.  What  enabled  him 
to  make  this  shift  more  easily  was  his  on-going  belief  that  the  NDEA,  like  school  construction  aid,  was  a temporary 
kind  of  federal  aid  designed  only  to  meet  the  "Sputnik  crisis."  In  his  1 959  and  1 960  federal  aid  requests,  Eisenhower 
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did  in  fact  return  to  a form  of  his  earlier  school  construction  aid,  with  the  added  change  that  requests  were  now  based 
on  a long-term  plan  of  30  to  35  years. 

Speaking  on  the  issue  of  school  construction  Eisenhower  said,  "If  speedily  and  fully  utilized,  this  Federal 
program  — added  to  the  increased  basic  efforts  of  States  and  communities  — should  overcome  the  nation's  critical 
classroom  shortage  within  five  years.  Once  this  shortage  is  overcome,  the  federal  grant  program  can  and  must 
terminate"  (Public  Papers  1960,  66-67).  In  a later  statement  at  a news  conference,  he  said: 

And  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  because  some  of  those  difficulties  were  brought  about  by 
national  emergencies,  [Depression  of  the  1930's,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  War]  the  National 
Government  ought  to  help,  — and  I say  help  only  — since  is  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  get 
those  buildings  built.  Then  we  should  turn  the  whole  thing  back  to  the  States,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it  (Public  Papers  1960,  243). 

Eisenhower's  strong  fiscal  conservatism  led  him  to  oppose  permanent,  costly  aid  and  caused  him  to  go  to  great 
lengths  to  prevent  it  from  occurring.  And  Eisenhower's  requests  to  Congress  for  federal  aid  were  often  contradicted  by 
his  earlier  political  position. 

Eisenhower  reacted  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  especially  to  the  continuing  poor  condition  of  American 
education  in  the  1950's,  and  to  the  international  political  crisis  caused  by  Sputnik.  Eisenhower  supported  federal  aid 
to  education  because  he  believed  that  such  aid  was  primarily  in  our  national  interest.  Moreover,  he  was  well  aware  that 
Congress  was  more  easily  convinced  of  the  need  to  support  it  on  this  basis. 

Eisenhower's  support  of  federal  aid  to  education  was  more  a result  of  the  conditions  of  his  time  than  they  were 
a result  of  his  own  political  convictions.  Clearly  his  efforts  were  directly  related  to  the  school  crisis  at  hand;  teachers 
had  left  the  profession  in  unprecedented  numbers,  mainly  because  of  low  salaries  and  poor  working  conditions,  and 
many  of  the  schools  were  overcrowded,  in  disrepair,  and  badly  in  need  of  financial  help.  The  schools  were  facing  a crisis 
of  unprecedented  proportions  and  Eisenhower  had  little  choice  but  to  seek  some  federal  relief.  Although  Eisenhower 
had  tried  to  avoid  the  usual  political  controversy  that  accompanies  federal  aid  to  education  legislation,  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  being  drawn  into  it.  More  than  any  factor,  it  was  the  controversies  that  emerged  during  the 
political  struggles  over  federal  aid  that  hindered  Eisenhower’s  modest  attempts  at  gaining  aid  for  the  schools. 

Eisenhower's  enormous  national  popularity  enabled  him  to  speak  glowingly  about  the  virtues  of  local 
control  and  his  belief  in  the  continued  historic  responsibility  of  financial  support  by  local  and  state  governments.  Yet 
he  knew  full  well  that  the  schools  remained  overcrowded  and  underfinanced.  Although  Eisenhower  was  an 
unenthusiastic  supporter  of  federal  aid  to  education,  his  numerous  political  requests  and  actions  on  such  aid  revealed 
an  increased  concern  about  federal  aid  to  education  over  that  shown  by  any  previous  president.  He  set  a precedent  for 
such  federal  aid  to  become  an  important  national  issue,  and  presidents  henceforth  would  have  to  contend  with  this  issue. 
In  addition,  and  perhaps  most  important  to  future  presidential  administrations,  were  the  many  controversial  political 
issues  emphasized  in  the  political  discourse  over  federal  aid  to  education  that  were  included  in  Eisenhower’s  legislative 
proposals.  Such  issues  as  educational  equality,  flat  or  equalization  grants,  segregated  schools,  federal  control,  impacted 
areas  aid  or  general  aid,  often  formed  the  basis  for  subsequent  national  political  debates  over  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  federal  aid  to  education.  Many  of  these  same  political  issues  confront  Congress  and  especially  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  today.  Indeed,  the  significantly  increased  political  discourse  and  the  partial  resolution  of  such  issues  was 
a major  turning  point  in  the  history  of  presidential  support  of  federal  aid  to  education.  In  the  end  the  legacy  of  the 
Eisenhower  years  constitutes  a watershed  for  federal  aid  to  education  policies  — from  a century  and  a half  of  minimal 
presidential  support  early  on  in  our  history  to  one  of  major  political  involvement  by  presidents  for  nearly  the  past  half 
century. 
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Evangelicals  and  English  Charity  Schools  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


Ronald  Ferguson 
Ball  State  University 

The  religious  awakening  in  eighteenth  century  England  infused  a sense  of  urgency  and  seriousness  into  the 
Evangelicals.  This  was  a time  of  social  and  missionary  zeal.  These  religious  radicals  were  convinced  that  society 
needed  a transfusion  of  morality  into  the  spiritual  veins  of  the  people.  Sin  was  like  a dark  cloud  engulfing  the 
nation,  and  peoples’  souls  were  in  danger.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  influence  the  Evangelicals  had 
on  one  aspect  of  reforming  society,  the  charity  schools.  The  Evangelicals’  general  perception  of  society  will  be 
discussed  first  in  order  to  show  how  the  conditions  of  society  motivated  them  to  action.  Next,  some  basic  doctrinal 
beliefs  will  be  examined  because  they  provide  a foundation  for  their  educational  ideas.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  will 
explore  the  charity  schools  that  were  supported  by  Evangelicals,  including  the  pedagogical  methods  and  curricula  used 
for  moral  instruction. 

Evangelicals  were  very  concerned  with  the  moral  health  of  eighteenth  century  English  society.  They  pointed 
to  John  Locke’s  writings  on  the  virtues  of  individual  rights  and  freedoms  as  contributing  to  the  disintegration  and 
fragmentation  of  society.  This  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  individual  rights  for  the  common  man  was  evident  in  the 
literary,  political  and  economic  works  of  this  period  (see  Edwards  1943,  53).  From  an  Evangelical  perspective,  an 
indulgence  in  the  glorification  of  the  individual  could  lead  to  the  sin  of  pride  and  hedonism  and  they  cited  many 
examples  as  evidence  that  this  was  already  happening. 

Drinking  and  brutality  were  often  identified  as  two  great  villains  of  moral  virtue.  Premature  deaths  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  crime  and  violence  were  linked  by  the  Evangelicals  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  The  manufacturing  of 
distilled  spirits  is  reported  to  have  reached  eleven  million  gallons  by  1 750.  This  was  over  twenty  times  more  liquor  than 
was  produced  in  1684  (Edwards  1943,  99).  During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  deaths  exceeded  births 

(Elliott-Binns  1953,  55).  According  to  Elliott-Binns,  "This  was  in  part  due  to  the  excessive  gin-drinking Many 

members  of  the  upper  class  shortened  their  lives  by  hard  drinking,  and  their  indulgence  in  any  case  undermined  their 
constitutions. . ."(55).  The  Methodists’  response  to  this  problem  was  to  avoid  spirits  and  drams  unless  prescribed  by 
a physician  (Edwards  1943,  101). 

The  tentacles  of  brutality  reached  into  all  areas  of  society.  Popular  sports  like  hunting  fox,  boxing,  baiting  of 
bears  and  bulls,  and  cock  fighting  were  characterized  by  cruelty  and  viciousness  (Elliott-Binns  1953,  47,  48).  The 
English  also  amused  themselves  by  attending  cheap  forms  of  entertainment.  These  included,  "The  whipping  of  half- 
naked  women  at  Bridewill,  the  stoning  of  unpopular  pilloried  prisoners,  and  public  executions"  (Miller  1 965, 1 2).  The 
English  had  a reputation  for  resorting  to  violence  as  a means  for  handling  conflict  or  to  protest.  Miller  notes  that  "No 
nation  rioted  more  easily  or  more  savagely— from  1774-1830  angry  mobs,  burning  and  looting,  were  as  prevalent  as 
disease,  and  as  frequent  in  the  countryside  as  in  the  towns"  (14). 

Evangelicals’  educational  ideas  are  grounded  in  their  doctrinal  beliefs.  Therefore,  some  highlights  of  some 
prominent  theological  beliefs  which  relate  to  education  will  be  discussed.  A foundational  conviction  for  all  Evangelicals 
is  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  by  God  and  therefore  is  the  final  authority  for  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  A central 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  that  humankind  has  fallen  from  grace  through  the  rebellion  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  consequence  of  this  first  sin  is  that  all  people  are  tainted  by  sin  from  birth. 

From  an  Evangelical’s  point  of  view,  sin  is  a very  serious  problem  because  it  separates  the  sinner  from  God. 
The  only  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to  accept  by  faith  the  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  Jesus  as  an  atonement  for  sins. 
The  Evangelicals  stressed  that  this  was  a definite  act  at  a particular  moment  in  time  (Elliott-Binns  1943,  387). 
Evangelicals  were  convinced  that  people  needed  to  hear  about  the  salvation  that  was  possible  through  Jesus  and  they 
were  motivated  to  get  personal  ly  involved  in  all  types  of  social  and  educational  endeavors  as  a means  of  spreading  the 
Gospel.  Their  backing  of  charity  schools,  and  prison  and  hospital  visitation  "were  in  the  vanguard  of  most  social 
movements  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteen  century"  (Sangster  1963,  20). 

The  Evangelicals’  perception  of  God  also  had  a profound  influence  on  their  lives.  They  portrayed  God  as  a 
harsh  judge,  who  vengefully  poured  out  His  wrath  on  sin  in  order  to  motivate  children  and  adults  to  live  a "God  fearing 
life."  This  was  in  essence  an  attempt  to  "scare  the  hell"  out  of  the  person.  Another  method  of  trepidation  was  to  use  the 
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fear  of  death  as  an  educational  strategy  (see  Sangster  1963, 145).  They  would  instill  this  fear  through  hymns,  children’s 
literature,  and  sermons,  often  drawing  on  illustrations  from  everyday  life.  Rowland  Hill,  an  influential  Evangelical  wrote 
in  "Instruction  for  Children:" 

Two  sinners  God’s  just  vengeance  felt 
For  telling  one  presumptuous  lie: 

Dear  children,  learn  to  dread  his  wrath. 

Lest  you  should  also  sin  and  die  (134). 

There  were  many  contemporary  object  lessons  from  life  that  pastors,  teachers,  and  parents  could  draw  on  to 
show  that  God  inflicts  His  wrath  on  sinners.  In  one  instance  a boy  who  fed  his  rabbits  on  Sunday  was  punished  by  God. 
The  boy’s  rabbits  died  (Sangster  1963,  135).  Basically,  the  Evangelicals  believed  that  misfortune  was  God’s  way  of 
getting  even  for  a previous  sin  and  since  He  was  no  "respecter  of  persons"  He  would  inflict  His  wrath  on  adults  as  well 
as  children.  Conversely,  if  someone  escaped  harm  or  recovered  from  a serious  illness  they  believed  these  were  special 
dispensations  of  God’s  benevolent  favor  ( 1 63 ).  Therefore,  self-examination  was  taught  in  order  to  "nip  sin  in  the  bud," 
and  thus  keep  God’s  vengeance  at  bay. 

A primary  aim  of  Evangelical  educators  was  to  prepare  children  for  heaven  and,  in  so  doing,  they  would  also 
be  fighting  social  evils  and  moral  decay.  John  Wesley,  probably  the  most  influential  Evangelical  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  established  the  theoretical  framework  for  education  among  Evangelicals.  Wesley  outlined  his  educational 
philosophy  in  a sermon  "On  the  Education  of  Children"  and  in  a letter  "A  Thought  on  the  Manner  of  Educating 
Children."  The  text  for  Wesley's  sermon  was,  "Train  up  a child  in  the  way  wherein  he  should  go:  And  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it"  (Proverbs  22:6).  This  task  was  to  be  a joint  effort  involving  God  and  man.  God's  role  was 
that  of  the  "physician  of  the  soul."  As  the  Great  Physician  He  treats  spiritual  diseases  in  order  to  restore  spiritual  health 
and  uses  men  and  women  to  be  His  earthly  assistants  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  (Wesley  1984, 7:87).  Wesley 
described  a number  of  "diseases"  of  human  nature  that  could  be  cured  by  proper  training.  These  included:  atheism,  self 
worship,  pride,  love  ofthe  world,  anger,  deviations  from  the  truth,  and  acts  contrary  to  justice  (7:88, 89).  His  optimism 
with  the  role  education  could  play  was  evident  when  he  asked: 

Now,  if  these  are  the  general  diseases  of  human  nature,  is  it  not  the  grand  end  of  education  to  cure 
them?  And  is  it  not  the  part  of  all  those  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  the  education  of  children,  to  take 
all  possible  care,  first,  not  to  increase,  not  to  feed,  any  of  these  diseases;  (as  the  generality  of  parents 
constantly  do;)  and  next,  to  use  every  possible  means  of  healing  them  (7:90)7  \ 

In  "A  Thought  on  the  Manner  of  Educating  Children"  Wesley  reinforced  some  of  the  points  he  made  in  his 
sermon.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  educational  philosophy  of  Rousseau.  Wesley  proclaimed  that 
Emile  was,  "the  most  empty,  silly,  injudicious  thing  that  ever  a self-conceited  infidel  wrote"  (Wesley  1984, 13:474). 
Wesley  disagreed  with  Rousseau's  view  of  childhood  innocence  and  the  need  to  follow  nature.  According  to  Wesley, 
the  purpose  of  education  was  not  to  follow  nature,  but  to  "set  it  right.  This,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  to  turn  the  bias 
from  self-weil[sic],  pride,  anger,  revenge  and  the  love  ofthe  world,  to  resignation,  lowliness,  meekness,  and  the  love 
of  God"  ( 1 3 :476).  If  possible,  this  was  to  be  done  gently;  however,  "if  th  is  does  not  get  the  desired  results,  then  we  must 
correct  with  kind  severity"  (13:477) . He  reminded  the  reader  that  this  action  was  necessary  and  of  the  Scripture 
passages  which  declared,  "he  that  spareth  the  rod,  spoileth  the  child"  and  "For,  'whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth"  (13:477).  Wesley  made  one  final  plea  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 
He  wrote: 

In  the  name  of  God,  then,  and  by  the  authority  of  His  word,  let  all  that  have  children,  from  the  time 
they  begin  to  speak  or  run  alone,  begin  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go;  to  counter 
work  the  corruption  of  their  nature  with  all  possible  assiduity;  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  cure 
their  self-will,  pride,  and  every  other  wrong  temper.  Then  let  them  be  delivered  to  instructors  (if  such 
can  be  found)  that  will  tread  in  the  same  steps;  that  will  watch  over  them  as  immortal  spirits,  who  are 
shortly  to  appear  before  God,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  prepare  to  meet  Him  in 
the  clouds,  seeing  they  will  be  eternally  happy,  if  they  are  ready;  if  not,  eternally  miserable  ( 1 3 :476). 
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The  Evangelicals  took  Wesley's  advice  seriously  and  fervently  applied  his  educational  principles  in  their  homes  and 
charity  schools. 

Prior  to  the  emergence  of  Methodism  some  serious  minded  Christians  were  already  involved  in  educating  the 
poor.  The  Society  for  the  Promoting  of  Christian  Knowledge  (S.P.C.K.)  was  a vanguard  Christian  society  that  was 
started  in  1 698  and  typified  the  climate  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  "was  marked  by  a very  real  sense  of  pity  and 
responsibility  for  the  children  whose  physical  and  spiritual  interests  were  lamentably  neglected. . ."  (Jones  1964, 4). 
The  members  of  the  society  were  disquieted,  "by  the  atheism  and  indifference  of  the  fashionable  and  intellectual  world" 
(36),  and  they  responded  by  forming  groups  for  prayer  and  to  share  spiritual  experiences.  In  the  process  the  ir  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  lower  classes  and  they  "were  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  poor"  (36). 
The  S.P.C.K.  was  able  to  arouse  among  the  clergy  and  laymen  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the  under  privileged— this 
also  included  those  "whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  school"  (36). 

One  solution  to  this  problem  was  the  establishment  of  charity  schools  as  a cheap  method  for  effecting  reform. 
It  was  inexpensive  because  they  could  use  any  unoccupied  room  and  basic  equipment  was  minimal— benches,  slates  and 
pencils,  and  a few  books  (Jones  1964, 34).  Some  felt  all  this,  plus  an  inexpensive  uniform  for  boys  and  girls,  could  be 
provided  for  about  twenty  pounds  per  year  (31).  These  funds  were  raised  through  the  solicitation  of  subscriptions, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a favorite  form  of  benevolence  by  pious  and  philanthropic  men  and  women  (3). 
Subscribers  to  charity  schools  signed  a document  acknowledging  the  need  for  these  schools,  along  with  their  financial 
pledge.  The  document  stated,  in  part  that: 

it  is  evident  to  common  observation  that  the  growth  of  Vice  and  Debauchery  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  especially  among  the  poorer  sort.  And  also 
whereas  Christian  Vertue  [sic]  can  grow  from  no  other  root  than  Christian  Principles,  we,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  being  touched  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
our  poor  brethren,  and  the  Promoting  of  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  poor...do  hereby  promise  to 
pay  yearly  during  pleasure.. .towards  the  setting  up  of  a school  within  this  parish  for  the  teaching  poor 
children...to  read  and  write  and  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  (38). 

The  charity  school  was  to  give  the  student  a basic  education  with  an  emphasis  on  Christian  piety  and 
knowledge.  The  master  of  the  school  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
pass  an  exam  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  addition,  he  was  to  have  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  be  able 
to  write  well  and  understand  arithmetic  (Edwards  1943, 120).  The  Methodists,  as  a society,  did  not  organize  nearly  as 
many  schools  as  S.P.C.K.  This  was  not  because  of  their  lack  of  individual  enthusiasm  or  conviction  for  the  need  to 
educate  the  poor,  but,  "The  lack  of  organised  effort  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor  was  due 
in  main  to  the  concentration  of  reforming  zeal  upon  the  adult,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  quicker  and  more  certain 
method  of  national  regeneration"  (Jones  1 964, 138).  The  enthusiasm  for  these  charity  schools  "began  to  wane  after  the 
middle  of  the  century"  (Curtis  1 953, 1 95).  It  is  reported  that  this  decline  was  due,  in  part,  to  bad  management.  Probably 
more  critical  was  the  lack  of  interest  by  the  parents  of  the  poor  to  sacrifice  their  child’s  earning  power  in  order  to  send 
them  to  school.  Curtis  notes  that,  "By  1 780  the  influence  of  the  charity-school  movement  had  practically  ceased,  and 
the  schools  of  industry,  never  very  numerous,  were  declining  in  numbers"  (197). 

The  schools  of  industry  were  an  attempt  to  motivate  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a school  where  they  could 
receive  an  elementary  education,  be  trained  for  an  industrial  occupation,  and  make  a small  income  in  the  process.  A 
very  influential  Evangelical  in  establishing  schools  of  industry  was  Hannah  More.  Prompted  by  a visit  from 
Wilberforce,  (1789)  Hannah  was  challenged  to  abandon  her  plans  of  quiet  retirement  in  order  to  help  the  poor  in  the 
Mendip  area,  a group  of  villages  south  of  Bristol  (Miller  1965, 73).  When  Wilberforce  visited  Hannah  they  traveled 
through  the  area  and  became  acquainted  with  the  poverty  and  decay.  Later,  in  a letter,  by  Hannah  indicated  that  there 
was  little  chance  for  improvement,  since  "There  were  thirteen  adjoining  parishes  without  a resident  curate"  (Miller  1 965, 
76).  In  response  to  this  glaring  need,  Hannah,  along  with  her  sister  Martha,  started  a Sunday  school  and  a school  of 
industry  in  the  nearby  village  of  Cheddar.  Eventually  other  schools  were  opened  in  the  surrounding  villages  (79). 
These  schools,  like  other  schools  of  industry  were  supported  though  subscriptions  (Lawson  and  Silver  1973, 
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239).  Another  similarity  between  More’s  school  and  others  like  it  was  that  they  were  an  over-all  failure  (Jones  1 964, 
1 55).  In  Hannah’s  case  her  initial  intention  was  to  teach  "the  children  to  spin  yam  for  the  stocking-makers  of  Uxbridge 
[and  this]  would  not  only  pay  for  itself  but  give  them  some  small  earnings"  (Miller  1 965, 79).  This  idea  was  thwarted 
because  there  was  too  much  waste  and  the  work  was  of  poor  quality.  Thus,  the  focus  of  the  school  shifted  from  industry 
to  a school  that  "concentrated  almost  entirely  on  training  the  children  for  domestic  service"  (79).  Eventually  the 
industrial  schools  were,  "to  be  Superseded  by  the  monitorial  schools,  which  were  seen  to  be  able  to  handle  more 
children,  more  cheaply"  (Lawson  and  Silver  1973,  239). 

Even  though  the  schools  for  the  poor  started  by  S.P.C.K.  and  the  schools  of  industry  eventually  gave  way  to 
other  types  of  schools,  they  did  serve  a useful  purpose  and  they  filled  the  gap  for  education  for  the  lower  classes. 
However,  the  Evangelicals,  in  their  efforts  to  take  seriously  the  need  for  education  for  the  poor,  did  come  upon  a system 
for  providing  cheap  education.  This  innovation  was  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Sunday  schools  were  the  most  successful  form  of  charity  schools  undertaken  by  the  Evangelicals.  This 
movement  "owed  its  astonishing  success  to  the  desire  of  the  poor  for  learning,  combined  with  the  creation  of  a means 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  it  without  the  diminution  ofthe  earnings,  'all  little  enough',  which  they  received  in  six-day 
working  week"  (Jones  1 964, 149, 1 50).  In  addition,  the  costs  of  running  a Sunday  school  were  minimal,  especially  since 
the  Sunday  schools  eventually  were  able  to  be  conducted  with  Volunteer  teachers  (Rice  1917,  17). 

Robert  Raikes  (1736-1811)  is  credited  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  1780 
(Sangster  1963, 1 12).  Raikes  reflected  the  general  beliefs  of  Evangelicals  regarding  their  optimism  in  education  as  a 
means  for  the  moral  transformation  of  society.  He  proposed  that,  "The  aim  ofthe  Sunday  School  is  the  reformation  of 
Society. . . one  only  practicable  by  establishing  notions  of  duty  and  discipline  at  an  early  stage"  Jones  1964,  146). 
Hannah  More  in  a tract  "The  Sunday  School"  stated  that  the  Sunday  school  could  improve  society  because  it  will 
prevent  crime.  She  asks,  "Will  your  property  be  secured  so  effectually  by  the  stocks  on  the  green,  as  by  teaching  the 
boys  in  the  school,  that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring  them  intojudgement"  (Sangster  1963, 1 1 1)?  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  potential  of  the  Sunday  school  was  also  shown  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  who  in  1795 
boldly  proclaimed:  "Sunday  Schools  will  not  fail,  under  Divine  Blessing,  to  teach  that  ‘fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom',  and  steadily  inculcate  the  duties  of  sobriety,  industry,  temperance,  and  Subordination,  as  well 
as  a due  regard  to  and  observance  for,  the  Christian  Sabbath'"  (Miller  1965, 26). 

If  attendance  is  any  indication  of  success,  then  the  Sunday  schools  were  undoubtedly  successful.  According 
to  Sangster  250,000  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  school  by  1787  (Sangster  1963, 1 12).  By  1818a  parliamentary 
committee  estimated  that  500,000  pupils  were  attending  Sunday  Schools  (Miller  1965, 24).  Raikes  stated  that,  "The 
children  presented  themselves  in  crowds  on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  schools.  They  came  'with  great  regularity'.  Cold, 
dark,  rainy  mornings  did  not  deter  them"  (Jones  1 964, 147).  Some  of  the  Evangelical  s attributed  the  Success  to  the  fact 
that,  "God  inspired  it;  Social  conditions  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  called  for  it"  (Rice  1917,  11).  One  should  not, 
however,  lose  sight  of  great  financial  benefits  of  the  Sunday  schools.  They  met  only  once  a week  and  volunteers  taught 
the  classes.  These  factors  certainly  were  a significant  contribution  to  its  success.  Curtis  offers  yet  another  perspective 
for  its  success.  He  believed  that,  "The  Sunday  School  movement  ofthe  eighteenth  century  owes  its  importance  not  so 
much  to  what  it  actually  achieved,  as  to  the  idea  towards  which  it  strove,  namely  universal  education"  (Curtis  1953, 
201). 

According  to  Jones,  "In  broad  outline  the  Sunday  school  movement  was  a replica  of  the  early  charity  school 
movement"  (Jones  1964, 152).  Therefore  the  following  discussion  of  the  Sunday  school  will  shed  light  on  the  whole 
charity  schools  movement.  The  basic  outline  for  the  Sunday  school  was  modeled  after  Raikes'  school  at  Gloucester.  A 
typical  day  began  at  9:00  A.M.  and  continued  until  6:00  P.M.  The  only  breaks  during  the  day  were  for  meals  and 
attending  church  services  at  12:30  and  3:00  P.M.  (Sangster  1963,  1 14). 

The  curriculum  may  have  varied  somewhat,  but  the  Bible,  common  prayer  book,  and  a catechism  served 
as  the  basic  materials.  During  the  school  day  children  would  recite  prayers,  sing  hymns,  answer  Bible  questions  and 
learn  to  read  (see  Rice  1917,  17,  18).  Obviously,  the  choice  of  curriculum  was  intended  to  provide  basic  moral 
instruction  as  the  pupil  learned  his  lessons.  Catechisms  were  used  to,  "prepare  the  children  both  for  a full  knowledge 
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of  their  Christian  beliefs  and—much  more  important— for  their  personal  Salvation"  (Sangster,  42).  The  format  of 
instruction  was  primarily  question  and  answer.  One  Evangelical  catechism  that  was  used  contained  this  lesson  on  Hell. 
Q.  What  sort  of  place  is  Hell? 

A.  A dark;  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

Q.  How  will  the  wicked  be  punished  there? 

A.  Their  bodies  will  be  tormented  by  fire  (Sangster  1963,  139). 

Likewise,  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  are  packed  with  moral  lessons  taken  from  events  of  everyday 
life.  Elliott-Binns  makes  an  interesting  comment  on  the  literature  of  the  Evangelicals  when  he  states  that  the  value  of 
the  literature  was  not  necessarily  as  literary  pieces  but  "as  'documents'  which  reveal  the  thoughts  and  ideals  which 
inspired  their  authors"  (Elliott-Binns  1953, 396).  Mrs.  Sherwood's  most  Popular  book.  The  History  of  the  Fairchild 
Family^  contains  over  two  dozen  stories  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Sixth  Commandment, 
Mr.  Fairchild  happened  upon  a fight  between  his  three  children,  Lucy,  Henry,  and  Emily.  The  altercation  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  but  before  order  could  be  restored  there  was  one  final  volley  of  verbal  attack  with  Emily 
crying  out,  "I  hate  You!  I hate  you  with  all  my  heart,  you  ill-natured  girl!"  Lucy  retorted,  "And  I hate  you  too;  that  I 
do"  (Sherwood  1977,  53)! 

Mr.  Fairchild  took  immediate  action.  He  disciplined  all  the  offending  parties  and  rebuked  them  by  reciting 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  Isaac  Watts  hymn  that  appears  above  in  this  paper,  "After  which  he  made  them  stand  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  without  their  breakfasts;  neither  did  they  get  any  thing  to  eat  all  the  morning-,  and  what  was  worse, 
their  papa  and  mamma  looked  very  gravely  at  them"  (Sherwood  1 977, 53).  At  dinner  time  papa  called  them  and  asked 
if  they  were  sorry  for  their  grievous  behavior.  "'Oh!  yes.  Papa!  yes.  Papa!  we  are  sorry,'  they  said"  (53).  Their  father 
then  proceeded  to  instruct  them  about  the  evils  of  hating  others  and  being  controlled  by  anger.  He  remind  them  of 
wicked  Cain  who  in  anger  killed  his  brother  and  of  the  passage  in  the  Bible  that  states,  "Whosoever  hateth  his  brother 
is  a Murderer,  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him"  (55). 

However,  the  lesson  was  not  yet  complete.  Mr.  Fairchild  decided  to  use  a real  life  object  lesson  to  reinforce 
the  seriousness  of  the  consequences  of  hatred.  He  took  them  to  an  abandoned  estate.  They  came  to  a broken  down  house 
with  an  overgrown  garden.  Just  between  a dilapidated  garden  wall  and  the  nearby  woods,  "stood  a gibbet,  on  which  the 
body  of  a man  hung  in  chains;  it  had  not  yet  fallen  to  pieces,  although  it  had  hung  there  some  years. . . the  face  of  the 
corpse  was  so  shocking,  that  the  children  could  not  look  at  it  (Sherwood  1977,  57).  Mr.  Fairchild  explained  that; 
the  man  who  hangs  upon  it  is  a murderer— one  who  first  hated,  and  afterwards  killed  his 
brother!  When  people  are  found  guilty  of  stealing,  they  are  hanged  upon  a gallows,  and  taken 
down  as  soon  as  they  are  dead;  but  when  a man  comm  its  a Murder,  he  is  hanged  in  iron  chains 
upon  a gibbet,  till  his  body  falls  to  pieces,  that  all  who  pass  by  may  take  warning  by  the 
example  (57). 

Mr.  Fairchild  then  recounted  the  story  behind  the  hanging.  He  explained  that  there  were  two  brothers  who 
were  spoiled  and  disobedient  as  children.  They  often  quarreled  with  the  servant  and  each  other.  "As  they  grew  bigger, 
they  became  more  and  more  wicked,  proud,  and  Stubborn,  sullen  and  undutiful " (58).  The  outcome  was  obvious,  the 
one  brother  killed  the  other  in  anger.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  according  to  Mr.  Fairchild  is  that  by  nature  we  are 
inclined  to  hate  but  we  must  rely  an  God  to  give  us  new  hearts  in  order  to  love;  "then  I shall  'love  my  enemies,  bless 
them  that  Curse  me,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  me,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  me  and  persecute  me’"  (60). 
Upon  hearing  this  Lucy  asked  Papa  if  they  Could  kneel  down  and  pray  for  new  hearts.  Mr.  Fairchild  was  agreeable, 
"So  he  knelt  upon  the  grass,  and  his  children  round  him-  and  afterwards  they  all  went  home"  (60). 

The  moral  instruction  of  this  story  is  brought  home  though  a graphic  and  fearful  account  of  what  could 
happen  to  children  who  grow  up  with  anger  in  their  hearts  toward  others.  Many  of  the  other  stories  are  also  designed 
to  instill  the  "fear  of  the  Lord"  into  the  children  who  read  or  listened  to  Sherwood's  stories. 

The  Sunday  schools  were  funded  through  subscriptions,  just  as  the  other  charity  schools  were.  Wesley 
actively  campaigned  for  Methodists  to  support  the  various  charity  school  societies.  He  did  this  in  part  by  exhorting 
people  to  consider  the  possessions  of  this  world's  goods  as  a trust  from  God  (Jones  1 964, 1 50).  Christians  were  to  meet 
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the  basic  needs  of  their  families,  "but  beyond  this  he  had  no  further  defensible  claim  to  use  property  for  his  own  good" 
(150).  Many  Christians  must  have  heeded  Wesley*s  admonition  because  it  was  certainly  an  age  of  philanthropy. 
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Literacy  in  Eighteenth-Century  Michigan: 

The  Marriage  Register  at  Fort  Michilimackinac 


Andris  Vinovskis 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Literacy  ••  the  ability  to  read  and  write  ••  has  frequently  been  studied  by  social  historians,  seeking  to  understand 
the  lives  of  our  ancestors.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  literacy  in  North  America  has  been  a frequent  topic  of 
investigation.  Many  studies  have  focused  on  the  New  England  region  and  some  have  been  directed  at  other  areas 
of  English  settlement.  Recently  the  study  of  literacy  has  been  expanded  to  include  a few  settlements  of  New  France. 
The  findings  of  these  investigations  reveal  a startling  fact:  literacy  rates  in  these  French  settlements  are  significantly 
lower  than  those  of  colonial  New  England.  Indeed,  they  have  some  ofthe  lowest  rates  of  literacy  in  the  western  world 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  makes  the  study  of  literacy  in  pre-nineteenth-century  Michigan  especially  timely  and 
interesting  because  the  French  settlements  there  represent  some  ofthe  furthest  westward  expansion  of  French  influence 
while  at  the  same  time,  they  provided  the  basis  for  subsequent  English  colonization. 

Studies  of  eighteenth-century  literacy  have  not  examined  the  northern  Michigan  settlements  which  were 
occupied  by  the  French  until  1761  and  then  by  the  British  until  1797.  An  examination  of  literacy  in  this  far-flung 
outpiost  of  early  European  settlement  will  be  useful  for  comparison  to  similar  studies  of  the  cities  and  rural  regions  of 
eastern  North  America.  Literacy  data  in  the  form  of  marriage  register  signatures  from  1741-1821  are  available  in  a 
document  now  kept  in  St.  Anne's  Church  on  Mackinac  Island.  By  examining  the  signatures  in  this  register,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  rates  of  literacy  at  this  French  outpost  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  limited  number  of  written  records  left  throughout  the  centuries  are  the  only  clues  to  patterns  of  literacy  in 
the  past,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  sources  is  subject  to  much  debate.  Wills,  deeds,  marriage  registers,  and  other 
documents,  to  which  people  were  asked  to  sign  their  names,  if  they  could,  are  the  only  evidence  of  literacy  skills 
available  for  analysis  when  detailed  school  records  and  reliable  census  information  do  not  exist  for  a particular  area. 
Historians  use  these  sources  to  develop  estimates  of  the  levels  of  literacy  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  examining 
how  many  people  could  or  could  not  sign  such  legal  documents.  If  a person  could  not  sign  his  name,  this  fact  was  often 
noted  on  the  document.  An  important  inference  drawn  from  these  signatures  is  that  if  a person  could  sign  his  or  her 
name,  he  or  she  was  also  able  to  read  — at  least  to  some  extent.  This  assumption  is  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  reading  was  generally  taught  before  writing  (Johansson  1981). 

Although  there  was  an  overall  rise  in  the  proportion  of  people  able  to  sign  a document  during  the  seventeenth- 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  rates  of  this  growth  in  literacy  varied  from  place  to  place  (Lockridge  1974,  77-78).  These 
variations  give  historians  the  opportunity  to  see  which  societies  and  classes  became  literate  and  when.  At  the  same  time, 
they  also  allow  historians  to  see  if  educational  developments  in  European  countries  had  any  effect  in  their  New  World 
colonies.  Trends  in  levels  of  literacy  in  North  America  were  very  likely  related  to  some  degree  to  ideas  about  education 
that  were  transferred  to  the  New  World  by  the  new  settlers  as  well  as  the  initial  level  of  education  the  settlers  had 
acquired  in  the  Old  World. 

In  order  to  study  past  levels  of  literacy,  historians  have  analyzed  literacy  by  gender,  class,  and  occupation.  They 
have  also  studied  literacy  trends  in  new  locales  such  as  New  France  and  New  England.  The  analysis  of  the  marriage 
register  from  Mackinac  allows  us  to  put  these  concepts  to  work  in  a study  of  literacy  in  Michigan  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  article  will  analyze  the  signing  rates  among  the  brides  and  grooms  in  the  marriage  register  and  will  also 
use  entries  in  the  baptismal  record  as  another  source  of  signatures  for  the  brides  and  grooms  who  did  not  sign  the 
marriage  register  itself. 

The  register  used  in  this  study  is  from  St.  Anne's  parish  church  on  Mackinac  Island.  The  church  was  established 
at  Fort  Michilimackinac  in  the  1740'sand  was  moved  to  Mackinac  Island  in  1780.  The  register  was  kept  from  about 
1741  to  1 82 1 and  almost  all  of  it  is  written  in  French.  Each  event  is  described  in  a short  paragraph  that  follows  a fairly 
standard  format  and  varies  only  slightly  from  one  record  to  another.  Usually  each  entry  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
signatures.  The  person  officiating  signed  and  then  participants  and  witnesses  often  also  signed  or  marked  the  document. 
Entries  in  the  register  occur  in  a somewhat  sporadic  fashion  and  were  made  by  priests,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
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commandants  of  the  fort.  Although  the  register  is  primarily  a record  of  church  ceremonies,  a priest  was  not  always 
present  at  the  fort  to  conduct  the  rites. 

Since  information  was  missing  from  some  of  the  entries,  additional  sources  were  used  to  try  to  fill  in  some  of 
the  gaps.  The  first  and  most  useful  source  is  the  baptismal  register  which  is  located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Mackinac 
register.  The  baptismal  register  contains  signatures  by  many  of  the  same  people  who  were  brides  and  grooms  in  the 
marriage  register.  Here  they  signed  as  parents  or  god-parents.  The  lack  of  a signature  in  the  marriage  register  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a person  could  not  sign.  It  is  possible  that  they  did  not  sign  because  the  register  was  not  always 
immediately  accessible  to  them.  By  also  including  information  from  the  baptismal  register,  a more  complete  record  was 
compiled  of  who  was  able  or  unable  to  sign  as  well  as  who  was  employed. 

In  a few  cases  more  than  one  occupation  was  listed  for  the  person  in  question.  In  a diverse  economy  some 
people  often  had  several  different  jobs.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  most  people  did  not  specialize 
in  one  trade  as  they  often  do  in  the  twentieth  century.  These  multiple  occupations  may  also  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
permanent  settlers  in  the  Mackinac  area.  As  it  is  likely  that  there  were  more  Jobs  than  there  were  able-bodied  men  to 
fill  them,  residents  often  had  to  take  on  more  than  one  Job.  In  addition,  they  may  have  taken  more  than  one  job  to  make 
full  use  of  their  diverse  talents  or  to  fill  positions  which  opened  up  due  to  the  sudden  death  or  departure  of  someone 
from  the  Mackinac  area.  Finally  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  life  in  a frontier  region  may  have  made  changing 
employment  necessary. 

A microfilm  of  the  original  document  was  used  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  signatures.  The 
photographic  images  of  the  actual  signatures  allows  Judgements  about  the  quality  of  the  signature  to  be  made.  The 
signatures  were  graded  on  three  levels:  good,  fair,  and  poor. 

The  ability  to  sign  the  register  can  be  correlated  with  other  information  included  in  the  entries  in  the  register 
as  well  as  information  supplied  from  other  sources  to  provide  an  analysis  of  which  sub-groups  of  the  population  were 
able  to  sign.  These  results  are  presented  as  signature  rates  for  both  men  and  women  as  well  as  for  all  occupations  at 
the  fort  and  for  the  native  inhabitants.  As  discussed  earlier  literacy  is  inferred  from  signature  data  based  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  could  write  could  also  read  at  least  to  some  degree. 

The  data  set  consists  of  1 74  subjects  with  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women.  The  register  contains  1 84  subjects 
but  ten  of  them  were  married  more  than  once.  Most  remarriages  were  of  couples  who  reconfirmed  their  civil  marriages 
with  a religious  ceremony.  A single  entry  was  created  for  those  cases  where  the  marriage  was  reconfirmed.  Two 
remarriages  involved  individuals  who  married  again  after  their  first  spouses  died. 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  study  becomes  more  interesting  and  useful  by  comparing  its  findings 
with  those  of  similar  analyses  elsewhere.  Two  literacy  studies  of  New  France  and  one  of  New  England  are  used  for 
comparison  with  these  results.  The  data  for  New  England  were  taken  from  Kenneth  Lockridge's  1 974  work  Literacy 
in  Colonial  New  England-,  the  two  New  France  studies  are:  Christine  Veilleux's  1981  master's  thesis  done  at  Universite 
Laval  in  Quebec  on  the  county  of  Portneuf  (located  about  30  miles  west  of  Quebec  City);  and  Michel  Verrette's  1985 
article  in  the  Journal  of  French  American  History  on  literacy  in  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Quebec  City. 

The  samples  used  in  these  earlier  studies  are  relatively  large  and  are  drawm  from  several  sites  within  the  main 
region  of  each  investigation.  In  each  of  these  other  studies  the  quantity  of  data  allowed  researchers  to  subdivide  their 
information  by  different  time-periods,  occupations,  and  sometimes  geographic  locale.  That  level  of  analysis  was  not 
possible  for  the  data  from  Michilimackinac.  So,  in  order  to  present  the  results  of  all  these  analyses  in  manner 
comparable  to  the  results  from  Fort  Michilimackinac,  it  was  necessary  to  re-aggregate  the  rates  of  male  literacy,  female 
literacy,  and  overall  literacy  for  two  of  the  three  studies  to  provide  comparable  information.  Aggregate  figures  for  these 
rates  in  Quebec  City  were  already  provided  by  Verrette  in  his  article.  The  data  for  occupations  in  each  study  were 
aggregated  into  the  total  number  of  males  known  to  have  been  employed.  The  data  from  New  England  covers  the  period 
1650-1762;  the  data  from  Quebec  City  covers  the  period  1750-1850;  and  the  data  from  Portneuf  covers  the  period 
1 740- 1819.  While  these  time-periods  are  different  in  terms  of  chronological  dates,  they  are  similar  in  being  the  early 
phases  of  settlement  by  Europeans. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  divided  into  several  parts.  First  overall  rates  of  literacy  in  the  four  regions 
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are  discussed;  then  literacy  of  males  and  how  religion  and  occupation  influence  these  rates  are  considered.  This  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  female  literacy  and  the  differences  between  male  and  female  literacy.  Finally  the  quality  of 
signature  is  considered. 

By  looking  at  signatures  throughout  New  England  and  New  France,  an  interesting  picture  emerges  of  the 
patterns  of  literacy  during  the  early  stages  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  World.  For  example,  figures  from  the 
investigation  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  New  England  by  Lockridge  show  that  overall  about  7 1 percent  of 
his  subjects  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  were  able  to  sign  during  the  period  between 
1650  and  1762  (Lockridge  1974,  19,39).  In  the  study  of  the  county  of  Portneuf  the  overall  literacy  rate  was  13.5 
percent  (Veilleux  1981, 143).  And  according  to  Michel  Verrette's  study  of  literacy  in  Quebec  City,  about  40  percent 
of  the  population  were  literate  (Verrette  1985,  63). 

At  Fort  Michilimackinac  about  4 1 percent  ofthe  subjects  were  able  to  sign  their  names.  This  is  30  percentage 
points  lower  than  the  rate  found  in  Lockridge's  study  of  New  England  at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  It  is  significantly 
higher  than  the  figure  for  the  county  of  Portneuf  and  is  similar  to  the  rate  for  Quebec  City.  The  rates  of  literacy  at  the 
fort  were  27  percentage  points  higher  than  those  at  Portneuf  and  just  1 point  higher  than  those  found  at  Quebec  City. 

What  might  explain  these  variations  in  literacy  for  these  four  locales?  The  rates  of  literacy  of  any  given 
population  are  affected  in  part  by  the  cultural  influences  and  occupational  opportunities  in  those  communities.  In  each 
ofthese  early  communities  the  religious  culture  was  dominated  by  either  Catholicism  or  by  Protestantism.  Occupations 
varied  from  community  to  community.  Proximity  to  a port,  the  extent  of  good  farming  land,  or  the  size  of  the  town 
might  all  affect  the  kinds  occupations  prevalent  in  an  area.  These  influences,  religious  culture  and  occupation,  are 
different  for  the  people  of  each  region  depending  on  the  mixture  of  the  type  of  religion  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed.  It  is  the  interplay  of  these  influences  that  in  the  end  accounts  for  much  of  the  variations  in  the  levels  of 
literacy  observed  at  these  sites. 

Both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  inhabitants  ofNew  England 
and  New  France.  The  Protestant  church  in  New  England  promoted  literacy  for  everyone  while  the  Catholic  church  in 
New  France  did  not  stress  literacy  for  ordinary  parishioners.  As  we  will  see,  variations  in  religion  seems  to  have  had 
a direct  effect  on  the  rates  of  literacy  observed  for  men  and  women  at  the  various  sites.  An  analysis  of  the  rates  of 
literacy  by  occupation,  especially  in  New  France,  will  also  demonstrate  how  the  rates  of  literacy  at  various  places 
differed  according  to  the  types  of  jobs  available.  Overall,  the  Protestant  church  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
generally  high  literacy  rates  in  New  England  while  variations  in  the  lower  literacy  rates  in  parts  ofNew  France  were 
driven  in  large  part  by  occupational  considerations. 

Without  more  detailed  information  about  the  religious  experiences  of  each  individual  in  these  communities  it 
is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  how  cultural  influences  impacted  on  their  literacy.  However,  a look  at  the  overall  levels 
of  literacy  among  males  at  the  four  sites  (leaving  aside  for  the  moment  occupational  factors)  confirms  the  overall 
patterns  of  literacy  that  would  be  expected  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities.  Protestant  areas  ofNorth  America 
had  high  rates  of  literacy  for  males  while  the  rates  for  males  in  Catholic  areas  were  significantly  lower. 

Of  the  rates  of  literacy  for  males  at  the  four  sites,  males  in  the  New  England  area  show  the  highest  rate  of 
signature.  The  rate  of  signature  forNew  England  males  was  74  percent  (Lockridge  1 974, 1 9).  This  high  rate  of  literacy 
fits  with  the  Protestant  belief  in  the  value  of  literacy  for  everyone.  In  the  other  three  communities,  chiefly  Catholic,  the 
rates  of  male  literacy  were  much  lower.  In  Quebec  City,  the  rate  of  signature  for  males  was  just  over  48  percent 
(Verrette  1985, 63).Forthe  county  ofPortneuf,  the  rateofsignatureformaleswasjust  over  13  percent  (Veilleux  1981, 
143).  The  rate  of  signature  among  males  at  the  fort  was  57  percent.  This  puts  the  New  England  rate  17  percentage 
points  above  Michilimackinac,  about  26  points  above  Quebec  City,  and  nearly  6 1 points  above  Portneuf.  Clearly  there 
is  a lot  of  variation  among  the  signing  rates  for  all  the  sites.  This  probably  reflects  in  part  the  additional  influences 
exerted  by  occupation. 

While  there  was  a lack  of  knowledge  about  the  nature  or  extent  of  religious  influence  among  the  individuals 
in  all  of  these  studies,  there  was  quite  a bit  of  information  about  their  occupations.  An  examination  of  the  of  the  rates 
of  signing  among  the  different  professions  shows  that  literacy  was  valued  differently  by  each.  Males  in  the  more  skilled 
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professions  were  more  likely  to  be  able  to  sign  their  names.  For  some  occupations,  such  as  trader,  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  was  a great  asset;  for  other  occupations,  such  as  day-laborer,  the  need  for  reading  and  writing  was  not  as 
great. 

The  results  for  overall  literacy  among  those  whose  occupation  could  be  determined  was  just  over  75  percent 
in  New  England  and  just  over  64  percent  at  Michilimackinac  (Lockridge  1 974, 25).  They  are  only  eleven  percentage 
points  apart  while  the  rate  for  Quebec  City  was  41  percent  which  is  about  23  points  lower  than  the  rate  at 
Michilimackinac  (V errette  1985, 74).  The  rate  for  Portneuf  was  just  under  19  percent  which  is  over  45  points  lower 
than  the  rate  for  Michilimackinac  and  over  2 1 points  lower  than  that  for  Quebec  City  (Veilleux  1981, 60). 

A variety  of  factors  may  explain  why  different  rates  of  literacy  were  found  among  populations  of  employed 
males  in  these  studies.  It's  possible  that  the  high  rates  of  literacy  observed  at  the  fort  reflect  the  fact  that  literacy  skills 
were  especially  useful  for  commercial  success  in  the  wilderness.  To  understand  the  low  rate  observed  at  Portneuf,  it 
is  important  to  keep  mind  that  much  of  the  population  analyzed  by  Veilleux  was  comprised  of  farmers  and  others  who 
required  little  ability  to  write.  Of  the  1 ,92 1 farmers  included  in  her  study,  85  percent  were  illiterate  (Veilleux  1981). 
For  the  numerous  traders  and  voyagers  at  the  fort,  it  was  much  more  important  to  be  able  to  write.  They  needed  to  be 
able  to  deal  accurately  with  contracts  and  accounts  and  a knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  helped  them  to  do  this.  This 
difference  in  the  composition  of  occupations  may  explain  much  of  the  45  percentage  point  difference  in  rates  of 
signature  between  the  samples  taken  at  Portneuf  and  Michilimackinac.  The  sample  in  Verrette's  study  of  Quebec  City 
also  included  a significant  number  of  artisans  and  other  occupations  where  writing  ability  was  not  necessarily  a pre- 
requisite for  employment.  This  preponderance  of  illiterate  artisans  and  farmers  skewed  downward  the  overall  literacy 
for  males  at  both  Quebec  City  and  Portneuf 

The  rates  of  literacy  among  men  were  probably  influenced  by  both  religion  and  occupation.  Women  on  the  other 
hand  generally  did  not  have  jobs  outside  the  home  during  this  time-period.  For  the  most  part  their  tasks  were  taking  care 
of  the  home,  helping  to  raise  their  children,  producing  some  home  manufactures,  and  growing  food  and  keeping  animals 
for  the  family's  consumption.  Consequently,  their  rates  of  literacy  were  probably  mainly  affected  by  their  religion.  The 
rates  of  signature  among  females  were  higher  in  New  England  than  in  New  France.  According  to  Lockridge's  numbers 
over  40  percent  of  New  England  women  were  able  to  sign  (Lockridge  1 974, 39).  Most  likely  these  women  could  both 
read  and  write.  However,  there  was  probably  a fairly  significant  number  of  women  in  the  New  England  region  who 
could  read  but  not  write.  So  rates  of  reading  literacy  in  New  England  are  probably  significantly  underestimated  by 
calculations  of  only  those  who  could  sign  their  names.  Interestingly,  several  more  recent  studies  of  eighteenth-century 
New  England  literacy  suggest  that  an  even  higher  proportion  of  women  could  sign  their  names  than  indicated  by 
Lockridge  (Perlmann  et  al.  1997).  This  high  rate  of  signing  is  probably  due  to  the  stress  placed  by  Protestant  culture 
on  education  in  general. 

In  the  studies  of  Catholic  New  France,  rates  of  signature  among  females  were  lower  than  those  found  by 
Lockridge  in  New  England.  The  signature  rate  for  females  in  Quebec  City  was  about  32  percent  (Verrette  1 985, 63). 
In  the  county  of  Portneuf,  the  signing  rate  for  females  was  just  under  14  percent  (Veilleux  1981,  143).  At 
Michilimackinac  about  24  percent  of  females  were  able  to  sign  the  register.  Since  the  settlements  ofNew  France  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  which  may  have  proscribed  women's  literacy  or  at  the  very  least  did  not 
encourage  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rates  of  signature  at  all  of  the  New  France  settlements  were  lower  than  those 
for  New  England  women. 

The  females  of  the  fort  have  a rate  of  signature  that  is  about  eight  points  lower  than  the  rate  for  females  in 
Quebec  City  and  ten  points  higher  than  the  rate  in  Portneuf.  While  the  rate  for  Quebec  City  is  not  unexpected  for  an 
urban  area,  the  fort  and  Portneuf,  both  rural  areas,  might  be  expected  to  have  similar  rates  of  signature,  but  they  do 
not.  The  explanation  for  this  difference  might  lie  in  the  nature  of  life  at  the  fort.  The  females  of  the  fort  may  have  had 
to  take  the  places  of  absent  men,  both  in  the  home  and  workplace;  and  to  do  so  they  would  have  needed  to  be  literate. 

Another  interesting  comparison  can  be  found  in  the  differences  between  male  and  female  literacy  at  each  site. 
In  New  England  the  difference  was  34  percent  (Lockridge  1974, 39);  in  Michilimackinac  33  percent;  in  Quebec  City 
seventeen  percent  (Verrette  1 985, 63);  and  in  Portneuf  it  is  less  than  one  percent  (Veilleux  198 1, 1 43).  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  at  Portneuf,  there  was  essentially  no  difference  in  the  rates  of  literacy  between  males  and  females  (0.7 
percent).  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  low  literacy  rates  for  both  sexes:  a low  male  rate  due  to  the  low  literacy 
needs  of  farmers  and  a low  female  rate  due  to  both  the  Catholic  culture  and  the  rural  setting. 

At  Quebec  City  the  difference  in  male  and  female  literacy  rates  is  moderate  because  male  literacy  was  not  very 
high  due  to  the  large  number  of  fairly  low-skilled  workers  while  female  literacy  was  not  far  behind  perhaps  because 
of  the  urbanization  of  the  region  — and  neither  male  nor  female  literacy  was  promoted  by  the  Catholic  culture.  The 
differences  forNew  England  and  Michilimackinac  are  quite  close  because  male  and  female  literacy  rates  at  the  fort  are 
lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  for  New  England  by  nearly  equal  amounts.  As  mentioned  earlier  the  males  rates 
differ  by  seventeen  percent  and  the  female  rates  differ  by  sixteen  percent.  It  is  possible  that  the  differences  in  literacy 
rates  betweenNew  England  andMichilimackinac  are  reflecting  mainly  the  influence  oftwo  different  religious  cultures. 

The  fairly  wide  gap  between  male  and  female  literacy  at  these  two  sites  is  largely  due  to  cultural  and 
occupational  influences.  The  differences  in  signing  rates  for  men  and  women  in  New  England  was  very  likely  due  to 
the  educational  values  ofthe  time.  Males  received  much  more  education  in  ProtestantNew  England  than  females  did. 
The  difference  in  signing  rates  for  men  and  women  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  may  be  due  to  the  demands  of  the  fur  trade 
which  required  some  degree  of  literacy  for  men. 

Only  two  of  the  studies  deal  with  the  quality  of  signature,  the  data  from  Portneuf  as  well  as  the  data  from  Fort 
Michilimackinac.  Veilleux  divided  the  signatures  into  four  different  categories  of  quality:  poor,  fair,  good,  and  excellent. 
Although  the  bulk  of  her  subjects  did  not  sign,  those  who  did  sign  were  interpreted  to  have  different  levels  of  literacy. 
Subjects  who  had  excellent  signatures  or  who  had  good  signatures  were  assumed  to  be  able  to  both  read  and  write. 
Subjects  who  had  fair  or  poor  signatures  were  assumed  to  be  able  to  read  only.  Those  who  did  not  sign  or  who  made 
a mark  were  considered  illiterate  in  her  study  (Veilleux  1981,  60). 

In  the  data  taken  from  the  register  at  Fort  Michilimackinac,  the  signatures  were  divided  into  three  categories: 
good,  fair,  and  poor.  Of  the  males  who  signed,  70  percent  had  good  signatures,  28  percent  had  fair  signatures,  and  two 
percent  had  poor  signatures.  Of  the  females  who  signed,  67  percent  had  good  signatures,  25  percent  had  fair  signatures, 
and  eight  percent  had  poor  signatures.  It  is  important  to  note  that  69  percent  of  all  who  signed  were  classified  as  signing 
at  the  good  level  and  this  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  the  signature  might  be  a good  measure  of  literacy.  A good 
signature  from  a person  means  the  skill  was  used  regularly  and  suggests  that  the  individual  was  probably  engaged  in 
other  literate  activities  as  well  — like  reading. 

Life  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  during  the  mid-  to  late-eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  was  a strong  test 
of  the  settler's  ability  to  survive  in  a wilderness  area.  The  fort  was  a bustling  trade  outpost  on  the  frontier  of  New 
France.  By  examining  the  parish  register,  aspects  of  this  life  are  revealed  even  though  no  detailed  description  of  the  day- 
to-day  activities  was  included.  The  people  recorded  in  the  register  are  predominately  of  French  origin  with  a significant 
minority  of  native  peoples  represented  through  inter-marriage  with  the  French.  There  is  some  limited  knowledge  ofthe 
occupations  of  the  people  in  the  fort.  The  husband's  activities  encompass  a wide  variety  of  occupations  including 
tavemkeepers  and  traders  as  well  as  skilled  artisans.  The  majority,  though,  were  involved  in  the  fiir  trade. 

An  analysis  of  the  signatures  in  the  marriage  register  at  Fort  Michilimackinac  suggests  some  tentative 
conclusions  about  the  level  of  literacy  in  this  population.  The  rates  of  literacy  were  generally  higher  than  those  found 
in  other  studies  of  New  France.  There  was  a high  rate  of  literacy  among  males.  This  rate  was  higher  than  that  found 
by  Christine  Veilleux  and  Michel  Verrette  in  their  studies  of  Portneuf  and  Quebec  respectively,  but  not  as  high  the  rates 
found  by  Kenneth  Lockridge  in  his  study  of  literacy  in  eighteenth-century  New  England.  A moderate  rate  of  literacy 
was  found  among  females  at  the  fort.  This  was  higher  than  in  Portneuf  but  lower  than  in  Quebec  City  and  in  New 
England. 

The  observed  rates  of  literacy  may  have  been  related  to  the  level  of  schooling  people  received  during  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Since  the  fort  was  a considerable  distance  from  Montreal,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  teachers  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Fort.  No  mention  of  any  teacher  is  made  in  the  register.  Men  were  literate 
because  their  trades  demanded  it;  women  showed  a higher  rate  of  literacy  than  in  the  rural  areas  of  eastern  New  France, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  why.  It  is  possible  that  women  needed  to  be  able  to  run  the  household  when  the  husband  was 
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away.  In  addition,  there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  schooling  during  the  eighteenth  century  took  place 
primarily  in  the  home  or  in  a school  and  just  what  was  taught  is  not  known. 

Education  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  from  universal  and  tended  to  be  available  to  males  before  females 
and  to  Europeans  before  natives.  The  educational  needs  of  the  fur  trade  also  helped  to  shape  the  literacy  patterns  at  the 
fort.  These  jobs  required  a significant  level  of  education,  which,  in  turn,  helped  to  fill  the  area  in  and  around  the  fort 
with  a population  of  white  males  who  were  literate  to  some  degree.  Thus  a combination  of  education  and  remoteness 
of  the  fort  as  well  as  job  specifications  and  religion  helped  to  shape  the  patterns  of  literacy  at  Fort  Michilimackinac. 
The  intriguing  findings  of  this  investigation  suggest  the  need  for  more  case  studies  of  life  in  frontier  French  Canada  — 
particularly  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 
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School  was  different  in  New  Braunfels  on  December  8, 1 94 1 . It  was  the  first  day  after  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  the  first  day  after  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Japan  and  entered  into  WW II.  As  students 
arrived  that  somber  day,  they  were  directed  to  the  auditorium  for  a special  assembly  organized  by  the  school 
administration.  The  assembly  began  with  the  students  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  then  singing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  School  officials  and  teachers  proclaimed  their  patriotic  support  of  the  United  States  entry  into  WW 
II,  and  encouraged  the  students  to  do  the  same.  This  assembly  was  the  first  of  many  that  would  be  called  to  support  the 
war.  These  assemblies  provided  school  and  civic  leaders  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  perhaps  propagandize  the 
importance  of  community  and  school  involvement  in  the  war.  Assembly  speakers  and  topics  included:  Superintendent 
Sahm's,  "Our  Part  in  World  Affairs"  and  the  "World  Condition  in  General,"  and  Mayor  Walter  Sippel's  "Our  Part  in 
War."  The  curriculum  was  modified  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  school’s  patriotic  loyalties.  One  example  was  removing 
German  from  the  course  offering  and  effectively  terminating  the  German  Summer  School  Program.  This  was  a 
significant  move  since  New  Braunfels  was  a predominately  German  community.  Nevertheless,  they  overtly 
demonstrated  their  support  of  the  war. 

Valuable  insights  into  what  teachers  did  in  their  classes  to  do  their  part  in  the  war  effort  is  gained  from  reading 
the  New  Braunfels  Herald,  one  of  the  weekly  papers.  During  1 944,  the  paper  ran  a series,  "Know  Your  High  School. " 
The  series  featured  New  Braunfels  High  School  (NBHS)  teachers.  On  February  18, 1944,  an  interview  with  Edwin 
Harden,  head  of  the  English  department  appeared  in  the  new  featured  section.  The  following  passage  illustrates  his 
commitment.  He  stated: 

In  our  democratic  culture  where  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  cardinal  principles, 
the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  effectively  in  writing,  speaking  and  in  reading  is  a human 
necessity;  it  is  likewise  essential  to  intelligent  social  organization,  and  to  the  individuals  personal 
development  and  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  For  these  very  sound  and  obvious  reasons  the  study  of 
English  is  required  throughout  the  entire  High  School  course  of  study. 

Since  proficiency  in  English  is  a qualification  of  intelligent  citizenship,  since  it  is  a necessity  in  many  vocations, 
and  certainly  a decided  asset  in  any  career,  and  since  it  is  a requirement  for  college  entrance  and  the  successful 
pursuance  of  a college  career,  we  believe  that  scarcely  too  much  emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  subject, 
with  the  time  devoted  to  curriculum,  with  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  and  with 
student  and  parent  cooperation,  we  believe  that  the  aims  herein  set  forth  can  be,  and  are  substantially  achieved. 

Mr.  Harden  exemplifies  the  idea  of  teaching  civic  responsibility  in  the  English  classroom.  A close  examination 
of  his  interview  indicates  that  students  who  read  and  write  will  uphold  certain  democratic  freedoms  the  United  States 
provides  for  its  citizens.  If  the  students  ofNBHS  are  to  be  "true"  citizens  ofthe  United  States,  meaning  those  that  freely 
read  and  write,  they  must  take  advantage  ofthe  freedoms,  liberties,  responsibilities  of  being  a United  States  citizen.  He 
states  further  that  they  must  be  literate  in  oral  presentation  and  in  writing.  As  literacy  is  an  asset  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Harden  inspired  his  students  to  achieve  their  full,  patriotic  literate  potential. 

Two  months  later  the  paper  featured  an  interview  with  Miss  Julie  Lee  Herring,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
History  and  Sociology  courses  at  NBHS.  She  provided  the  following  insights  on  how  her  subjects  could  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  aide  the  allies.  She  stated: 

Sociology  is  the  science  of  social  relationships,  and  we  study  it  that  we  may  learn  howto  improve  the 
social  arrangements  under  which  we  live.  In  order  to  begin  making  abetter  society,  we  must  first  have 
a clear  understanding  of  the  human  being-his  feelings,  ideas,  and  ideals  what  gives  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  work,  play,  family  life,  worship,  and  community  membership.  We  study  to  find  what 
produces  the  differences  in  individuals,  and  to  what  extent  human  strength  and  frailty  are  due  to 
environment  and  how  much  to  hereditary  factors. . . . What  shall  we  need  as  citizens  eager  to  play  an 
active  part  in  a democratic  society,  or  make  it  more  democratic  and  to  insure  continuance?  History  is 
to  a country  what  a memory  is  to  an  individual.  And,  just  as  an  adult's  actions  are  understandable  in 
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direct  parentage  and  early  environment,  so  are  the  trends  of  nations  better  understood  by  knowing 
through  this  knowledge  will  come  increased  devotion  to  the  high  ideals  and  purposes  of  those  who  so 
courageously  chartered  the  new  course  of  civilization.  American  history  is  not  just  an  attempt  to  show 
the  broad  currents  that  have  determined  the  course  of  American  civilization,  economic  status,  social 
achievements  and  how  these  currents  are  still  at  work  producing  problems  and  results  that  are  typically 
American  — Geography-afrontier-what  effect  has  a frontier  had  on  the  American  mind-on  crime-on 
depressions  and  panics.  What  peoples  came  to  American  and  what  effect  has  the  blending  of  many 
cultures  had  on  our  achievements  and  attitudes?  How  can  we  best  serve  our  country-all  these  things 
go  to  make-up  American  History  as  it  studied  today. 

Miss  Herring's  philosophy  of  teaching  history  and  sociology  emphasizes  the  importance  of  understanding  our 
global  society.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  critically  analyze,  interpret,  compare  and  contrast  a variety  of  global 
societies  with  respect  to  their  history  and  geographic  location.  The  students  were  to  understand  how  location, 
environment,  and  a country's  social  history  affected  its  development  as  a nation.  It  was  theorized  that  these  courses 
offered  an  objective  study  of  Japan  and  Germany  during  WW II.  Furthermore,  it  was  thought  that  students  who  studied 
United  States  history  could  better  understand  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  WW  II.  Miss  Herring  encouraged  students 
to  examine  their  place  in  history  and  responsibility  in  relationship  to  the  events  of  WW  II.  She  believed  that  students 
could  best  serve  their  country  by  knowing  United  States  history  and  taking  an  active  role  in  its  democratic  development. 
Miss  Herring  believed  that  this  knowledge  was  power  and  could  be  used  to  advance  freedom  and  democracy. 

Another  article  in  the  series,  "Know  Your  High  School,"  featured  Mr.  O.C.  Rode,  the  department  head  of  Civics 
and  Social  Studies.  He  believed  that: 

Civics  and  Social  Studies  are  one  of  the  most  important  courses  in  High  School.  The  value 
of  these  courses  must  be  judged  by  the  use  to  which  the  pupil  puts  the  knowledge  that  he  acquires. 

Boys  and  girls  must  be  made  aware  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead;  they  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  and  they  must  acquire  the  interest,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  [in]  these  objectives  It  is 
necessary  to  give  students  experience  in  finding  facts,  and  studying  issues,  in  drawing  conclusions,  and 
in  carrying  out  civic  projects. 

Civics  is  a course  which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  national,  state,  country,  and  city 

government Since  the  course  was  taught  in  the  8th  grade,  the  time  when  youngsters  would  their 

future,  we  have  certain  definite  objectives;  (I)  the  building  of  character,  (2)  the  building  of 
Americanism,  (3)  choosing  a vocation,  (4)  helping  the  government,  (5)  destroying  wishful  thinking, 
and  (6)  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Mr.  Rode  connects  the  school  and  community  through  the  study  of  Civics  and  Social  Studies.  Civics  was 
instrumental  in  presenting  the  characteristics  of  government  responsibilities  which  the  students  of  NBHS  understood 
and  responded  to  during  the  war  period.  This  course  emphasized  Americanism,  helping  the  government,  and  being 
responsible  citizens.  These  courses,  as  well  as  the  others  aided  in  involving  the  students  to  be  active  citizens  within  their 
school  and  community  during  WW  II. 

Teachers  were  instructing  students  to  apply  their  school  work  and  activities  to  their  everyday  life.  To 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  patriotism,  civic  responsibility,  etc.,  students  actively  participated  in  War  Bonds 
and  Stamp  sales.  They  gathered  scrap  metal,  collected  nylons  and  baked  cookies.  Evidence  of  student  involvement  was 
demonstrated  by  the  active  participation  of  the  students  in  their  club  activities  during  and  after  school  hours.  The  NBHS 
Yearbooks  provide  excellent  documentation  of  the  students  involvement  with  the  war  effort.  The  Ramblers,  a boys'  club 
dedicated  to  practicing  parliamentary  procedure  and  coming  together  with  persons  with  similar  interests  sold  War 
Stamps.  They  helped  collect  the  920, 23  8 pounds  of  scrap  metal  during  the  1 942-43  school  year.  The  Rangerettes  and 
the  black  Widow  Spiders,  two  girls'  clubs  at  NBHS,  also  sold  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  They  also  helped  to  collect 
nylons  by  going  door  to  door  in  the  community.  A war  theme  illustration  divides  each  section  of  the  Y earbook.  The  club 
section  included  a drawing  illustrating  a giant  Uncle  Sam  holding  a large  spiked  "club"  ready  to  crush  a small  sized 
fleeing  Japanese  soldier.  This  Yearbook  was  one  students  produced  document  that  was  composed  of  drawings. 
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photographs,  etc.,  that  provided  a special  chronology  of  war  related  events  that  occurred  during  the  194 1- 1 942  school 
year.  Furthermore,  the  Yearbook  of  1943,  included  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  forth  into  the  present  War  tom  world  with  the  assumption  that  the  world 
was  created  for  our  enjoyment;  on  the  contrary  it  is  our  sincere  hope  and  endeavor,  that  through  our 
actions  we  may  do  our  part  to  insure  a free  America,  and  American  gifted  with  the  three  essentials  of 
a true  democracy-liberty,  equality,  and  domestic  tranquillity." 

Even  though  the  students  of  NBHS  and  the  community  were  immersed  in  support  of  the  war,  there  were 
examples  of  life  "being  normal."  This  "normality"  included  attending  school,  going  to  the  movies,  and  holding  down 
ajob.  In  1 943,  the  NBHS  Unicorns  won  the  district  football  championship.  The  NBHS  band  was  a first  Division  winner 
at  the  marching  Competition  Festival  for  Region  IV  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  on  December  12, 1944  (Yearbook  1944). 

On  January  7,  1942,  the  school  board  began  involvement  in  the  National  Defense  Program  (NDP).  This 
program  had  some  interesting  ramifications  with  respect  to  NBHS.  The  board  supported  closing  schools  on  certain  days 
in  order  for  the  faculty  to  attend  NDP  meetings  held  out  of  town.  At  the  March  3, 1 942  school  board  meeting,  the  board 
approved  the  purchase  of  $5,000  in  United  States  War  Defense  Bonds.  Contributions  were  also  made  to  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  (WPA).  School  typewriters  were  lent  for  Defense  work.  The  board  also  subsidized  summer 
school,  but  not  to  the  deftinct  German  Summer  School.  Support  was  given  to  teachers  who  left  to  serve  in  the  military. 
The  school  and  community  worked  cooperatively  throughout  1941-1945.  The  local  Civil  Defense  Unit  was  given 
permission  to  hold  practice  drills  on  the  NBHS  football  field. 

Additional  information  demonstrating  the  community  and  school  cooperating  during  this  period  was  provided 
in  the  New  Braunfels  Herald.  The  once  a week  published  English  paper  printed  numerous  accounts  of  war  related 
articles,  advertisements,  etc.,  during  WW II.  The  Herald a\so  printed  school-war  related  items,  one  example  appeared 
in  the  Friday,  February  24,  1944  edition  titled,  "Our  High  School  and  War  Effort:" 

In  keeping  with  a nationwide  movement  our  high  school  has  organized  a Victory  Corps  and  is  working 
with  an  effort  to  do  something  constructive  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  war  effort  on  Tuesday  of  each 
week  ( 1 02)  of  the  boys  of  the  Senior  High  School  boys  fall  out  for  1 hour  of  military  drill.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Jim  Schumann  of  the  Home  Defense  Guard.  The  boys  receive  instructions 
in  the  ftindamentals  of  military  drill  and  in  manual  of  arms.  Boys  who  take  this  training  are  excused 
from  Physical  Education  classes  on  that  day.  The  student  body  as  a whole  are  carrying  on  a systematic 
sales  of  bonds  and  stamps. . . . During  the  spring  semester  of  1 943  stamp  and  bond  sales  averaged  well 
above  one  hundred  dollars  per  week. ...  A course  in  home  nursing  is  now  in  progress  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Effie  Coenen  and  22  girls  of  the  Senior  High  School  age  have  enrolled  and  are  taking 
this  course.  Girls  were  not  encouraged  to  take  this  course  with  the  intentions  of  going  on  into  military 
service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  training  themselves  in  home  nursing  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
being  of  service  on  the  home  front  and  by  relieving  someone  else  who  might  be  interpreted  in  joining 
the  nursing  corps  of  the  armed  forces. 

This  project  has  provided  an  overview  and  understanding  the  impact  WW  II  had  on  the  curriculum  and 
community  of  New  Braunfels.  The  interviews  and  conversations  held  with  a wide  range  of  community  members  that 
went  to  school  or  taught  during  this  time  reveal  a common  thread  of  belief:  that  life  was  good,  and  the  war  really  did 
not  change  lifestyles  or  one's  moral  character  make-up.  Yet,  when  one  has  the  opportunity  to  review  and  reflect  on  the 
Friday  editions  of  the  New  Braunfels  Herald,  the  School  Board  minutes,  the  church  minutes,  the  Yearbooks,  the 
photographs,  the  Sophienburg  Archives,  and  other  documents,  on  the  surface  the  schools  responded  to  the  war  effort 
with  little  disruption,  but  with  dedicated  leadership  that  reinforced  the  responsibility  of  being  a patriotic  citizen.  Life 
during  1941-1945  was  affected  by  the  war.  Students  not  only  participated  in  school  functions  but,  extended  their 
participation  to  include  war  related  efforts,  i.e.  rationing,  teachers  and  students  leaving  to  participate  in  the  war, 
students  scrap  metal  drives,  car  pooling,  creating  victory  gardens,  slogan  contests,  baking  cookies,  knitting,  collecting 
nylons,  attending  Civil  Defense  meetings,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  enemy  war  planes,  and  the  cancellation  of  German 
language  classes.  Yet,  on  the  surface,  required  educational  goals  and  routine  school  activities  were  unaffected.  Again, 
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most  of  the  individuals  interviewed  remember  the  time  in  a glowing,  positive  way.  They  enjoyed  school,  the  war  was 
on,  but  so  was  the  "normal"  everyday  aspect  that  one  had. 

Continuity,  especially  in  the  New  Braunfels  schools  has  provided  the  community  a unique  heritage.  Depending 
upon  events  that  occurred,  school  life  has  been  the  learning  center  for  understanding  and  participation  in  the  greater 
global  picture.  NBHS  was  but  one  artifact  in  understanding  how  the  curriculum  affected  the  children  as  well  as  the 
community's  involvement  in  the  war.  WW II  came  and  went,  but  the  photographs,  newspapers,  etc.,  document  how  the 
war  affected  the  lives  of  every  student  academically  and  left  a definitive  impact  on  most,  if  not  all,  high  school 
curriculums,  from  I94I-I945. 
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The  Impact  of  WW II  on  a Rural  East  Texas  Community  _ 

Yvette  C.  Rosser 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Groveton,  Texas,  established  in  1 850,  deep  in  the  piney  woods  1 1 6 miles  northeast  of  Houston,  was  incorporated 
as  the  county  seat  in  1 882.  Trinity  County  is  steeped  in  the  history  of  early  Texas.  John  Wesley  Hardin,  the 
notorious  outlaw  turned  lawyer,  attended  school  there.  The  first  permanent  white  settler  was  Jesse  James.  His 
name-sake  nephew,  Jesse,  and  Jesse's  brother,  Frank,  lived  there  as  well  fHensley  1986, 22  ). 

The  1 ,200  citizens  of  Groveton  nurture  memories  of  family  histories  that  shaped  this  fertile  land  of  farms  and 
forests.  For  decades,  Groveton  has  served  the  educational,  commercial  and  governmental  needs  of  farming  communities 
such  as  Friday,  ten  miles  away,  where  in  1922,  Mattie  Thelma  Rosser  was  bom. 

Thelma  Rosser  transferred  fi’om  the  Friday  grammar  school  to  Groveton  High  in  the  ninth  grade  while  the  WPA 
was  constructing  new  buildings  with  locally  quarried  stone.  Thelma  graduated  at  sixteen  and  "enrolled  in  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College,  [where]  the  tuition  was  $37.50  a semester,  including  textbooks."  She  vividly  remembers 
December  7,  1941.  That  evening  at  a performance  of  Handel's  Messiah,  she  stood  for  the  Hallelujah  chorus,  tears 
streaming  dovwi  her  face,  thinking  about  all  the  men  who  would  be  going  off  to  war.  From  the  first  moment  of  conflict, 
Groveton  citizens  were  involved. 

In  September,  1 942,  Thelma  Rosser  took  a job  at  her  alma  mater  and  began  her  long  career  in  education.  The 
federal  government  was  urging  women  to  join  the  work  force— "We're  the  Janes  Who  Make  the  Planes,"  was  a popular 
song.  That  year  tens  ofthousands  of  experienced  teachers  quit  their  jobs  to  join  the  armed  services  or  take  better-paying 
work  in  defense  plants.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  over  350,000  teachers  nation-wide  had  left  the  field. 

For  generations,  the  citizens  of  this  East  Texas  town  and  the  outlying  farmers,  generously  supported  their 
educational  institutions.  Classes  were  often  held  in  churches,  such  as  Ellis  Prairie,  where  Thelma's  grandmother,  Mattie 
Jones  attended.  Thelma  has  a receipt,  dated  1 860,  in  which  her  great-grand  parents  paid  the  teacher,  not  in  dollars,  but 
in  potatoes. 

Josserand,  a mill  town  four  miles  from  Groveton,  by  1884,  "had  both  white  and  colored  schools"  (Hensley 
1 986, 28).  Glendale,  twelve  miles  away,  boasted  the  "first  teachers'  institute  in  the  county,"  where  "teachers  met  [yearly] 
to  pool  their  experiences,  develop  better  teaching  techniques,  and  instruct  new  teachers"  ^ensley  1986,  94). 

The  first  one  room  school  in  Groveton  was  built  in  1884.  The  population  grew  rapidly  due  to  the  timber 
industry  and  in  1 898  a two-story  frame  school  building  was  erected  on  land  donated  by  the  lumber  company.  It  had  "six 
large  class  rooms  and  a chapel  that  would  seat  600  people,  long  porches,  [and]  a bell  tower"  fBell  1980,  1 19). 

By  1 929,  the  old  growth  timber  had  been  cut-over,  the  saw  mills  closed,  and  the  trains  stopped  running  through 
Groveton.  The  population  remained  stable  duringthe  Depression  as  did  the  commitmentto  education.  Duringthe  next 
ten  years  the  consolidation  of  smaller  surrounding  districts  made  the  school  building  inadequate  and  in  1938  WPA 
crews  began  constructing  the  stone  buildings  that  still  house  Groveton  High. 

When  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  WPA  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  new  school  and  Henry 
M.  Lively  was  director  of  Groveton's  prize  winning  band,  the  most  popular  event  in  town.  As  Thelma  describes  the 
citizens  of  Trinity  County,  "Parents  would  do  without,  but  their  children  rarely  wanted  for  school  supplies."  The 
Groveton  band  played  in  parades  and  competitions  throughout  East  Texas. 

The  local  newspaper  kept  a close  watch  on  Groveton  High.  Unfortunately,  the  office  burned  and  with  it, 
archives  of  past  issues.  Two  large  scrapbooks  donated  years  ago  to  the  Ex-Students'  Association,  contain  hundreds  of 
clippings  from  the  1930s  and  1940s.  One  article  titled,  published  in  the  January  25,  1940  edition  of  the  newspaper, 
quotes  a letter  from  Ruth  Townsend,  the  English  pen-pal  of  Dorothy  James,  a student  at  Groveton  High, 

Since  war  has  broken  out . . . there  is  the  blackout . . . half  an  hour  after  sunset  all  lights  have  to  be 

concealed.  All  windows  are  covered  up  and  there  is  no  lighting  in  the  streets The  reason  for  the 

blackout  is  in  case  there  should  be  an  air  raid.  [The  article  concludes  with  this  commentary]  Ruth's 
letter  should  make  us  stop  to  think  how  lucky  we  are.  Imagine  harboring  the  fear  of  air  raids  ...  yet 
we  argue  over  examinations  in  History!  We  should  thank  God  that  we're  reading  the  book  of  wars,  not 
making  it! 
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Meanwhile,  far  from  Groveton  High,  the  events  in  Europe  turned  sinister.  Hitler's  decree  of  October,  1939, 
ordered  widespread  "mercy  killing"  ofthe  sick  and  disabled.  TheNazi  euthanasia  program  to  eliminate  "unworthy  life" 
at  first  focused  on  newborns  and  very  young  children  with  abnormalities.  That  January,  the  Groveton  band  held  a 
"President's  Birthday  " in  the  gym.  $72.25  was  raised  for  "the  infantile  paralysis  fund."  While  Groveton  students  worked 
to  help  disabled  children,  unknowm  to  them,  the  Nazis  were  systematically  disposing  of  them. 

News  of  the  war  in  Europe  captured  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Groveton  and  the  build-up  in  the  Houston 
ship  yards  drew  on  the  labor  force.  That  spring  there  was  a talent  show  sponsored  by  the  P.T.  A.,  the  basketball  team 
had  a winning  season,  and  graduation  was  held  May  3 1 . That  June,  France  surrendered  to  Germany. 

During  the  fall  of  1940,  Mr.  Lively  taught  the  students  such  up  beat  tunes  as  The  Saint  Louis  Blues.  In  the 
opening  day  parade  for  the  County  Fair,  the  Groveton  band  won  first  prize,  "five  gallons  of  Gulf  oil."  On  October  16 
the  Selective  Service  Training  Act  went  into  effect.  Mr.  I.  Friedman,  took  his  job  on  the  draft  board  seriously.  His 
numerous  newspaper  articles  urged  boys  to  sign  up. 

Mr.  Friedman  had  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  Hitler.  German  bom,  Isadora  Friedman,  of  Jewish  descent,  came 
alone  toNew  York  in  1 894  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Within  four  years,  he  had  worked  his  way  to  Groveton,  selling  wares 
door  to  door  from  a hand  drawm  cart.  Mr.  Friedman  soon  established  himself  as  a businessman  and  a patriotic  American 
and  was  even  elected  Mayor  in  1927.  In  1939,  he  helped  his  sister  and  her  family  escape  from  Germany.  Friedman 
served  on  the  Selective  Service  Board  from  its  inception.  After  the  war  he  was  awarded  the  Selective  Service  Medal, 
signed  by  Harry  S.  Tmman. 

That  spring,  the  band  participated  in  the  Mardi  Gras  parade  in  Galveston,  with  500,000  spectators.  According 
to  Thelma  Rosser  Terry,  "crowd  went  wild  when  the  band  danced  along  the  sea  wall."  Their  rendition  of  In  the  Mood 
was  a hit.  Mr.  Lively  developed  a repertoire  of  "swing  music,  [which]  on  trips,  made  the  band  so  popular." 

The  summer  of  1 94 1 was  hot  and  humid  in  east  Texas,  the  cotton  and  the  com  were  growing  in  the  fields.  Cows 
ambled  home  in  the  evenings.  Some  folks  spent  time  in  honkey  tonks  and  some  at  Sunday  school.  Meanwhile,  navy 
ships  were  escorting  lend-lease  shipments  across  the  Atlantic.  Henry  Lively  recalls  "looking  at  teacher  applications" 
for  the  coming  year.  Mary  Alice  Keeton,  was  hired  as  the  Business  of  Administration  teacher.  Several  other  teachers 
who  had  joined  the  war  effort  were  also  replaced.  At  the  national  level,  responding  to  pressure  from  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
the  Selective  Service  System  agreed  to  draft  black  Americans  in  proportion  to  their  presence  in  the  population.  African- 
Americans  left  Trinity  County  in  large  numbers  to  join  the  military  and  work  in  defense  plants.  In  Groveton,  the  school 
year  began  with  the  romance  of  Henry  M.  Lively  and  Mary  Alice  Keeton.  Their  engagement  party  was  held  December 
1 0,  three  days  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

Marcet  Williams,  a junior  at  Groveton  High  1 94 1 -42,  had  "been  with  her  sister  at  the  Sunday  matinee. " When 
they  arrived  home,  her  parents  told  them  that  "the  Japanese  had  attacked  and  we  might  all  be  killed."  Mrs.  Williams 
recalls  a long  string  of  substitute  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  not  graduated. 

The  Febmary  6, 1 942,  paper  reported  that  "Mr.  Lively  went  to  take  a physical  exam  ination.  If  he  is  drafted  the 
students  of  Groveton  will  sincerely  regret  it."  Mr.  Lively  returned  to  say  good-bye  to  his  new  wife  and  his  students 
before  leaving  for  basic  training. 

Enlistment  into  the  military  continued  to  impact  the  Groveton  schools.  The  loss  of  personnel  was  often  noted 
in  the  newspaper.  On  March  19,  1942,  an  article  written  by  Superintendent  Frank  E.  White  proudly  stated. 

The  teachers  and  pupils. . . are  doing  their  part  to  help  defeat  the  Axis  powers.  Last  week  the  pupils 

bought  $150.00  worth  of  stamps The  teachers  have  pledged  to  buy  $165.50  each  month.  This 

brings  the  total  to  $765.50  per  month.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  through  systematic  planning . . 

. . The  American  schools  believe  in  American  ideals  and  they  expect  to  do  their  part  to  perpetuate 
them.  We  are  engaged  in  a war  to  the  finish;  let's  all  buy  more  bonds  and  stamps  to  equip  the  boys  on 
the  battle  fronts  (Groveton  High  School  Ex-Students’  Association  Scrapebook,  n.d.). 

On  April  28,  1942,  at  a ceremony  in  the  high  school  gym,  Mr.  Carl  Andrew  Brannen,  Sr.  was  "awarded  a 
purple  heart  for  bravery  in  the  first  World  War."  Carl  Jr.,  a 1 94 1 graduate  of  Groveton  High,  is  one  of  forty  Groveton 
Indians  who  died  in  W.W.  II  and  whose  names  are  carved  on  large  stone  monuments  by  the  flag  pole  in  front  of  the 
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school. 

Duringthe  spring  of  1942,  the  newspaperran  many  stories  about  young  men  in  the  service.  On  May  23,  Eugene 
Rushing,  class  of  1933,  entered  officers  training  school;  John  D.  Collins,  class  of  1937,  "enrolled  in  the  Pre-Flight 
School;"  Reed  Dominy  was  "commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps."  Months  later,  an  article  states  that 
Reed  Dominy  "was  piloting  a P-35  when  shot  down  overthe  English  Channel.  His  body  was  never  recovered"  (Hensley 
1986,312.) 

Groveton  Indians  went  marching  proudly  off  to  boot  camp.  It  took  a few  years  for  the  casualties  to  start 
mounting.  Of  those  three  young  men  who  were  first  to  volunteer  at  the  courthouse  ceremony  where  the  G.H.S.  band 
played  in  October  1940,  one  was  Staff  Sergeant  Woodrow  V.  Thompson.  He  enlisted  for  "one  year  of  training  that 
turned  out  to  be  four  years,  seven  months  and  three  days"  (Bell  1980, 109).  He  was  in  heavy  fighting  in  Normandy, 
the  day  after  D-Day,  and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  survived,  worked  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  many  years  and 
retired  in  Friday. 

Forty  other  citizens  of  Groveton  were  not  as  lucky.  One  of  those  who  did  not  make  it  home  was  David  Stanley 
Hensley,  class  of  1940.  In  high  school,  he  won  prizes  for  playing  the  baritone.  He  became  the  tail  gunner  on  a B-24, 
was  shot  doAvn  over  France,  bailed  out,  but  his  parachute  failed  to  open.  Clifton  Scott,  "class  favorite"  in  1 940,  never 
made  it  home,  a nose  gunner  on  a B-52,  he  had  flown  twenty-two  missions  when  he  was  shot  down  over  Italy;  neither 
did  Leon  Wright,  active  in  the  F.F.A.  in  high  school,  who  died  when  his  ship  was  bombed;  nor  did  Sam  Thomas,  Vice 
President  of  the  Junior  class  of  1940,  who  died  on  Iwo  Jima.  In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  when  the  Sylvester  school 
consolidated  with  the  Groveton  school  system,  the  teacher,  Wilna  Liles  enlisted  in  the  military  service.  She  was  killed 
in  action.  Her  name  is  carved,  along  with  thirty-nine  other  war  heroes,  on  the  G.H.S.  memorial  stones  and  into  the 
memories  of  the  citizens. 

The  people  of  Trinity  County  mobilized,  raised  money,  collected  scrap  iron,  grew  victory  gardens,  sent  their 
sons,  daughters  and  husbands  off  to  war.  The  1941-42  school  year  ended  in  a patriotic  flurry.  On  May  7 the  Junior- 
Senior  Reception  was  held  in  the  new  auditorium . The  yearbook  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Lively,  "Because  of  the  splendid 
training  of  the  band . . . [and]  his  service  to  his  country."  Twenty-three  young  men  graduated  from  Groveton  High  that 
year. 

No  articles  about  African-American  soldiers  from  Groveton  appeared  in  the  newspaper  clippings  pasted  into 
the  scrapbooks,  though  they  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  in  as  great  or  greater  numbers  as  their  white 
counterparts.  Their  mothers  and  sisters  volunteered  to  work  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  fall  of  1942,  Thelma  Rosser  Terry  took  Mrs.  Lively's  place  as  the  Business  teacher.  Her  brother,  Felix 
Hoytt  Rosser  was  a senior.  She  recalls  "There  was  a scrap  drive.  And  [students]  were  asked  to  bring  in  pieces  of 
aluminum  and  iron." 

Thelma  Rosser  Terry  remembers  that  the  students  "were  somewhat  insulated  from  the  horrors  of  the  war."  In 
1942,  few  people  realized  the  toll  that  the  war  would  exact  on  their  lives.  Not  until  the  spring  of  1943,  when  the 
government  lifted  restrictions  off  photographs  of  soldiers  in  combat,  did  "horror  stories"  appear  in  magazines  and  news 
reels,  and  these  were  mostly  about  devastation  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Anxiety  mounted  for  Thelma  when  her  bother 
graduated  from  high  school,  was  drafted  and  sent  to  the  front. 

Dan  Dom  iney,  who  was  an  eighth  grader  in  December  1941,  remembers  the  excitement  when  older  boys  were 
signing  up  for  duty.  "At  first  [they]  were  eager.  We  were  going  to  save  the  world."  The  "picture  show"  had  long  been 
one  of  the  main  attractions  in  town.  Movies  about  soldiers  were  a popular  theme.  The  handsome  soldier  vanquished 
enemies  and  returned  home  unscathed  and  married  the  beautiful  woman,  waiting  faithfully  for  him.  "They  were  never 
shown  in  fox  holes  and  the  good  guys  never  died."  But,  by  1 944-45,  Mr.  Dominey's  junior  year,  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
had  worn  thin,  "As  the  war  dragged  on  and  boys  were  dying,  it  didn't  seen  quite  as  romantic  after  a while."  The  list  of 
war  casualties  was  growing.  The  drudgery  of  waiting  for  news,  the  photographs  in  the  magazines,  the  telegrams  from 
the  War  Department,  were  taking  their  toll. 

The  Trinity  County  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board  was  established  in  1942.  Mr.  Dominey,  explained, 
"Rationing  didn't  hurt  this  community.  People  could  buy  coffee  regularly  for  the  first  time."  Mr.  Dominey  recalls  that 
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teacher  attrition  was  high.  "When  teachers  made  just  $100  a month  and  could  go  to  Houston  in  the  defense  industry 
and  make  $200  or  $300  a month,"  the  lure  was  tremendous. 

W.  G.  Rosser,  who  taught  school  at  Friday  before  joining  the  Army,  described  the  impact  of  the  war  on  his 
community. 

The  boys  went  to  the  Army.  Old  folks  couldn't  farm  with  the  boys  gone,  most  of  them  moved  to  town. 

Those  boys  never  did  come  back. . . [they]  found  a better  life.  They'd  tried  farming.  If  you  had  two 
pairs  ofoveralls  and  a pair  ofshoes  you  were  lucky  [....]  cotton  was  nickel  a pound.  We  just  existed. 

. . . But  [we]  ate  pretty  good  because  we  raised  it  and  canned  it.  But  the  war  ruined  all  the  little 
communities  like  Friday.  Pennington  up  here  had  a big  school  then,  with  about  eleven  teachers. . . it's 
nothing  anymore,  it's  gone!  [T]he  communities  never  sprung  back  from  the  war  (Personal  Interview). 

The  population  of  Trinity  County  in  1910  was  12,768.  The  logging  industry  was  in  full  swing  and  by  1920, 
the  population  was  13,623.  It  remained  stable  during  the  depression,  but  by  1950,  the  population  was  10,040;  it 
declined  by  almost  a fourth  during  the  war  years.  It  continued  to  shrink  and  by  1 960,  was  7,539,  half  of  its  pre-war  size. 

Dan  Dominey  remembers  trucks  of  soldiers,  "A  convoy  might  be  so  long  it  would  take  more  than  an  hour  to 
get  through  town."  The  citizens  would  come  out  and  cheer.  Marcet  Williams  recalls,  "We'd  wave  and  they'd  throw 
addresses  to  us,"  in  hopes  of  receiving  letters. 

Mary  Ruth  Rosser,  Thelma's  sister,  began  her  freshman  year  just  after  her  brother  entered  the  service.  The 
senior  classes  of  1 943  and  44  did  not  published  a year  book,  paper  was  scarce.  Football  was  suspended,  there  was  no 
gas  for  trips,  the  band  suffered  the  same  fate.  All  able-bodied  men  were  leaving  forthe  service.  In  Groveton  duringthe 
1 943-44  school  year,  extra-curricular  activities  were  curtailed,  and  in  Warsaw,  300,000  Jews  were  sent  to  death  camps. 
That  summer,  Thelma  returned  to  Sam  Houston  State  to  finish  her  degree.  The  college  was  full  of  soldiers  training  as 
"office  workers."  Late  at  night,  "a  soldier,  who  was  a wonderful  pianist,[would]  play  .^4^  Time  Goes  By  on  the  baby 
grand  in  Old  Main  Building.  " 

Mary  Ruth  Rosser's  sophomore  year  lacked  the  usual  excitement  of  competitive  football  games,  and  band  trips. 
The  books  they  used  "were  old,"  but  "there  wasn't  a shortage  because  so  many  people  had  moved  away."  She  "never 
had  one  day  of  science  — Home  Economics  was  counted  as  a science.  They  had  all  their  equipment,  and  everything 
in  the  science  lab,  but  no  classes."  She  recalls  some  instructions  from  the  Red  Cross,  "but  basically  it  was  just  cooking 
and  learning  how  to  set  a table  and  sewing." 

"People  made  due,"  stated  Mary  Ruth  Rosser,  and  except  for  the  curtailment  of  "football  and  band,"  the 
students  didn't  object  to  a scaled  down  curriculum.  The  course  offering  during  the  war,  added  Mrs.  Terry,  "was  just 
about  as  small  as  a curriculum  could  be.  There  wasn't  anyone  to  teach  the  higher  maths."  She  guessed  that  "students 
only  had  to  have  fifteen  credits  over  a four  year  period  to  graduate." 

In  1 944,  reports  of  Groveton  graduates  in  the  thick  of  battle,  or  in  basic  training  dominated  the  newspaper.  The 
Andersons  had  two  other  sons  in  France  at  the  time.  Claude  Wilson  received  a Purple  Heart  for  injuries  sustained  on 
Guam.  Edwin  Creasy,  whose  father  was  on  the  Groveton  School  Board,  was  wounded  in  action  in  Italy.  He  mailed  his 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  Purple  Heart  to  his  parents.  "Staff  Sgt.  Marvin  Atkinson,"  a 1927  graduate  and  the  brother  of 
the  Home  Economics  teacher,  was  awarded  a Silver  Star  "for  gallantry  in  action  in  Normandy." 

On  August  25,  1944,  Paris  was  liberated  by  the  Americans.  A week  later,  school  began  in  Groveton.  Mrs. 
Terry  developed  a reputation  as  a dedicated  educator.  She  explained 

With  the  boys,  [I  had]  a particular  motivation.  I am  quite  sure  that  if  you  are  a good  typist,  and  if  you 
know  how  to  keep  records,  when  you  are  drafted  or  enlist,  they'll  give  you  a typewriter  instead  of  a 
gun.  [In  the  kind,  melodic  tones  of  her  East  Teas  accent,  she  commented]  I just  wish  I had  kept  a 
count  of  the  boys  who  came  back  and  said,  'I  can't  tell  you  what  an  advantage  being  a good  typist  gave 
me  in  the  services.  They  sent  me  to  the  personnel  office  [instead  of]  the  infantry'.  But,  [she  added] 
some  of  them  had  to  be  in  the  infantry.  Your  father  was  one  of  those.  He  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  sit  in  an  office  and  type.  He  wanted  to  be  out  there  where  the  action  was  (Personal 
Interview). 
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And  many  Groveton  Indians  were  indeed  in  the  thick  of  battle.  Missing  in  action,  awards  for  combat  bravery, 
promotions,  transfers,  obituaries,  are  crowded  into  the  scrapbooks.  Japp  Lott,  the  former  drum  major,  was  "somewhere 
in  the  Philippines,"  and  had  "over  200  hours  of  combat  flying  to  his  credit"  That  year  the  senior  class  chose  as  their 
song:  There'll  Be  a Hot  Time  in  The  Town  of  Berlin. 

On  December  1 6, 1 944,  in  Ardennes,  a wooded  area  in  Belgium,  American  troops  were  surrounded  by  German 
forces.  Three  boys  from  Groveton  were  there,  two  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  one  in  Patton's  rescue  mission.  These 
country  boys  must  have  remembered  the  hospitality  oftheir  southern  roots  when  the  Belgian  people  brought  white  sheets 
to  camouflage  their  equipment  in  the  snow.  The  students  of  Groveton  High  were  no  longer  just  "reading  the  books  of 
wars,"  as  in  the  commentary  added  to  the  English  pen-pal's  letter,  they  were  indeed  "making"  history. 

Teachers  in  Groveton  continued  to  be  in  transition— between  January  and  March  1 945,  four  teachers  had  to  be 
replaced.  The  last  school  board  meeting  for  that  academic  year  was  held  on  May  7,  the  day  before  VE-Day.  In  May 
of  1945,  the  school  annual  was  again  published.  At  long  last,  during  the  final  weeks  of  the  school  year,  as  the  hot  and 
muggy  east  Texas  summer  was  beginning,  the  war  in  Europe  was  over.  Thelma  remembers,  "I  have  never  in  my  life 
had  such  a thrill!  Shills  running  up  and  down  your  spine.  Our  loved  ones  would  be  coming  home."  Arlisha  Adams  was 
"cooking  and  cleaning  [in  a lady's]  kitchen  and  she  come  in  and  told  me,  'This  is  VE-Day— no  more  fighting.'  We  just 
rejoiced!  I had  two  brothers  in  the  fighting." 

At  the  August  8 school  board  meeting , the  day  before  the  Enola  Gay  dropped  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  it  was 
moved  that  the  "salary  of  the  Colored  teachers  be  $ 1 ,200  per  year. " By  the  time  school  began  a month  later,  the  war 
ended  in  the  Pacific.  In  September,  the  board  appointed  a committee  to  find  a location  for  a football  field  and  to  use 
substitute  teachers  until  teachers  [can  be  found]  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Letters  home  from  servicemen,  published  in  the  newspaper,  fill  the  last  few  pages  of  one  of  the  scrapbooks. 
James  Reese  wrote  from  Yokohama  about  being  in  an  evacuation  hospital  "when  in  rushed  a group  of  press  men  telling 
everyone  that  Tojo  had  tried  to  kill  himself. . . they  were  bringing  him  in  for  treatment."  On  September  16,  Standley 
Hudson  wrote  a letter  to  the  Groveton  News,  "Thought  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  Trinity  County  was 
represented  in  the  first  landing  on  Japan."  Hudson  described  the  ceremonies  on  September  8,  at  which  General 
McArthur  made  a speech." 

On  September  27,  the  newspaper  ran  an  article  titled,  "Ration  Board  to  Close  Oct.  30th."  The  next  day  three 
busses  carried  the  football  boys,  the  band  and  the  pep  squad  to  a game.  On  November  22,  a Thanksgiving  celebration 
at  the  courthouse,  honored  returned  veterans.  In  Journey  to  Jubilee,  on  page  1 13,  a book.  Inside  U.S.A.,  by  John 
Gunther,  published  in  1947,  is  quoted,  "Texas  was  the  least  isolationist  state  in  the  union. . . the  real  reason  Congress 
passed  the  Selective  Service  was  to  get  someone  in  the  Army  who  was  not  a Texan."  Soldiers  from  Groveton  more  than 
did  their  part.  The  ratio  of  war  dead  to  the  general  population  was  1 in  135;  from  Groveton  forty  citizens  gave  their 
lives,  four  times  the  national  average. 

The  war  was  over.  Many  farm  boys  took  advantage  of  the  G.  I.  Bill.  Most  never  returned,  though  they  stayed 
in  touch  through  class  reunions  and  visiting  the  old  folks  at  Christmas.  Even  fewer  African-American  soldiers  returned. 

Thelma  Rosser  Terry  mentioned  that  during  the  war,  "church. . . was  the  most  important  social  activity  of  the 
week.  [T]here  was  always  prayer  at  school."  Arlisha  Adams  remembers,  "People  lived  close  to  God.  They  went  to 
prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  night,  and  prayed  hard."  She  added,  "During  the  war. . . we  prayed  forpeace.  Now  days 
folks  don't  know  what  to  pray  for."  Thelma  explained,  "It  was  a good  time,  but  it  was  also  frightening."  It  brought 
people  together,  the  black  community  and  the  white  community  were  both  united  in  a common  cause.  The  impact  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  felt  not  only  "for  the  duration.' 

As  Dan  Dominey  tells  it,  the  "Groveton  High  band  was  a victim  of  the  war.  It  never  again  achieved  its  former 
popularity  in  the  community  or  among  the  student  body."  The  football  team  rebounded,  and  has  consistently  won 
regional  and  state  championships.  "People  support  the  football  team  and  all  the  popular  boys  want  to  play.  However," 
adds  Mr.  Dominey, 
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before  the  war,  it  was  the  band  that  was  the  center  of  Groveton’s  social  life.  Back  then  the  big,  good 
looking  guys  would  rather  be  in  band  than  football.  Now  it*s  reversed.  The  band  never  regained  its  pre- 
war status.  The  war  killed  it. 
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The  Origins  of  K-12  Teacher  Tenure  Laws 

Dorene  J.  Huvaere 
Lewis  University 

The  relationship  between  the  permanent  employment  of  K- 1 2 public  school  teachers  and  the  quality  of  education 
is  frequently  discussed  among  community  representatives,  school  board  members,  educators,  and  teacher 
organizations.  Some  assert  tenure  is  one  of  the  fundamental  challenges  affecting  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Opponents  contend  it  protects  the  mediocre,  ineffective  teacher  and  hampers  the  ability  of  administrators 
and  school  boards  to  remove  incompetent  teachers.  Proponents  argue  it  provides  teachers  with  a safety  net  from 
arbitrary  dismissal.  Without  taking  a side,  this  paper  will  document  the  origins  of  tenure  for  K-12  public  school 
teachers. 

The  concept  of  granting  tenure  to  K- 1 2 public  school  teachers  dates  back  to  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act 
in  1 883.  In  1 880,  under  the  leadership  of  Ohio  Senator  George  H.  Pendleton,  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
was  established.  The  League  worked  to  develop  a law  that  would  reform  the  methods  used  to  secure  and  retain 
government  jobs.  Introduced  to  Congress  on  6 December  1881,  the  Pendleton  Bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Chester  Arthur,  16  January  1883  (Foulke  1974).  Employment  for  civil  service  positions  would  now  be  based  on 
competitive  exams  and  promotion  would  be  the  result  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

The  effort  to  transform  civil  service  employment  affected  public  school  teachers.  Teachers  received  their 
salaries  from  local  and  state  tax  dollars.  They  were  appointed  to  their  positions  by  a local  governmental  agency,  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  a board  of  education  or  boards  of  directors.  Capitalizing  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a civil 
service  employee,  teacher  organizations  began  to  advocate  for  the  right  of  educators  to  receive  the  same  protections 
afforded  to  other  government  employees. 

The  movement  took  root  in  1 885  when  the  National  Education  Association  enacted  a proposal  to  support  tenure 
legislation  for  K-12  public  school  teachers.  To  develop  a rationale  for  a tenure  law  and  gain  national  support,  the  NEA 
created  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure  and  Pensions  (Swain  1920).  Most  of  the  early  reform  efforts  of  this 
committee  centered  more  on  the  issue  of  teacher  salary  and  pension  than  tenure.  (Peterson  1921)  In  the  1 920’s  under 
the  leadership  of  Joseph  Swain,  the  committee  began  to  explore  tenure  as  a separate  topic.  According  to  Swain,  other 
civil  service  employees  were  guaranteed  liberty  and  property  interests  concerning  their  jobs.  However,  teachers 
continued  to  work  under  the  old  "spoils"  system  of  political  patronage.  The  NEA  believed  that  if  teachers'  property  and 
liberty  interests  were  protected,  ifthey  received  proper  training,  and  if  a probationary  period  to  further  their  proficiency 
were  allowed,  then  the  quality  of  those  entering  teaching  would  be  elevated  (Swain  1920). 

The  NEA  appointed  itself  the  role  of  providing  direction  to  the  various  state  organizations  attempting  to 
formulate  tenure  legislation.  It  formed  a separate  council,  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  in  1 923.  The  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  gathering  information  supporting  the  case  for  tenure.  It  examined  court  cases  regarding  teacher 
dismissals  and  the  rate  ofteachertumover.lt  also  investigated  existing  tenure  legislation  at  the  local  and  national  level, 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  Surveys  of  teachers  and  administrators  were  taken  to  obtain  information  regarding 
reasons  for  dismissal  and  the  general  attitude  that  existed  among  teachers  and  administrators  toward  tenure  (Hunter 
1924). 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  published  in  the  pamphlet  "The  Problem  of  Teacher  Tenure."  It  argued 
that  public  education  in  America  was  created,  in  part,  to  instruct  young  people  in  the  values  and  goals  of  American 
society.  Schools  were  expected  to  help  "in  [the]  abolition  of  illiteracy"  and  "for  Americanization  of  foreign  elements" 
(Norton  1 924).  The  growth  of  the  profession,  the  heightened  dependency  on  public  education  to  instill  the  foundations 
of  democracy,  and  the  increasing  momentum  of  the  Progressive  movement  led  the  NEA  to  believe  state  legislatures, 
boards  of  education,  and  local  communities  were  ready  to  examine  the  need  for  tenure. 

Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Progressive  movement  gained  momentum. 
Progressives  believed  individuals  should  expose  the  ills  of  society  and  then  direct  the  government  to  design  legislation 
that  would  correct  the  problems.  This  ideology  complemented  the  goals  of  theNEA  and  provided  the  framework  needed 
to  promote  tenure.  The  legislation  would  protect  teachers  from  the  unjust  actions  of  school  boards  and  improve  the 
conditions  of  public  education.  It  would,  according  to  its  supporters,  provide  the  public  with  quality  education. 
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competent  professionals,  and  prevent  arbitrary  and  capricious  dismissal  practices  of  school  boards. 

Further  research  into  the  issue  of  teacher  turnover  was  conducted  by  A.  G.  Peterson,  a graduate  student  at 
Columbia  University’s  Teacher  College.  The  information  compiled  by  Peterson  represented  several  studies  done 
between  the  years  1910  and  1 930.  The  research  illustrated  the  percentage  of  turnover  in  communities  of  various  sizes. 
It  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  turnover,  although  it  "emphasized  the  turnover  problem  as  being 
constant  with  rural  teachers"  (Peterson  1930).  Peterson  included  a summary  of  a study  done  by  A.  L.  Crabbe  regarding 
rural  teachers  in  Kentucky.  He  noted,  "the  average  consecutive  tenure  was  1.41  years."  He  also  reported  the  study 
found  "that  1 2.2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  thirty-three  per  cent  left  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  sixty-three  per  cent  migrated  at  the  end  of  the  third  year."  Peterson  also  cited  a 1922  study  by  Williard 
Ellsbree  of  teachers  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  investigation  revealed  communities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
exceeded  an  annual  turnover  rate  of  sixteen  percent.  Additional  studies  of  rural  teachers  noted  that  in  Vermont,  "three 
out  of  four  teachers  are  new  to  their  positions  every  year"  and  in  Wisconsin’s  rural  communities  "sixty-five  to  sixty- 
eight  percent"  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  their  positions  each  year.  Consistent  with  the  other  rural  communities  an 
Illinois  School  Survey  disclosed  that,  "5 1 .8  per  cent  of  Illinois  county  teacher  served  two  years  of  less,  while  67.4  per 
cent  served  three  years  or  less"  (Badger  1 930).  The  studies  supported  the  NEA’s  ascertain  that  the  high  rate  of  teacher 
turnover,  especially  in  rural  communities,  inevitably  had  a serious  impact  on  school  efficiency  and  the  quality  of 
education.  Tenure  legislation  was  needed  to  curb  the  frequent  changes  in  personnel  and  bring  stability  to  the  American 
school  system. 

To  determine  the  standards  for  re-election  and  delineate  the  grounds  for  dismissal,  the  NEA  surveyed  people 
directly  involved  in  the  operation  of  schools.  The  surveys  were  sent  to  university  professors,  superintendents,  principals, 
classroom  teachers,  members  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Associations  and  laymen  interested  in  the  operation  of  public 
schools.  The  questionnaire  asked  participants  to  indicate  from  a list  of  fifteen  choices  those  they  felt  were  grounds  for 
dismissal.  Although,  sixteen  percent  of  the  total  number  surveyed  represented  groups  other  than  those  directly  involved 
in  the  administration  and  organization  of  K- 1 2 schools,  the  NEA  did  not  incorporate  their  suggestions  in  the  proposed 
recommendation.  It  believed  educators  would  be  more  inclined  to  accept  the  direction  of  peers  and  work  towards  the 
fulfillment  of  these  standards  if  they  were  established  by  colleagues.  Therefore,  the  policy  formulated  included  only  the 
subsequent  recommendations  from  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 

1.  A period  of  probation  of  one  to  three  years. 

2.  Tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

3.  Dismissal  only  upon  proof  of  cause  and  after  trial  in  at  least  two 

schools  — this  to  apply  to  any  cause  except  proved  immorality. 

4.  Right  of  hearing. 

Recognized  causes  for  dismissal. 

1.  Proved  physical  or  mental  incapacity  for  performing  the  duties  of  teaching. 

2.  Proved  immorality. 

3.  Proved  disobedience  of  State  laws  or  reasonable  rules  prescribed  for  the  management  of  schools. 

4.  Inability  to  maintain  discipline  or  to  secure  and  maintain  the  organization  of  the  school  or  system  in  case 

respectively  of  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  (Peterson  1932). 

An  orderly  selection  process  for  teacher  employment  coupled  with  stipulated  reasons  for  dismissal,  the  NEA 
argued,  would  attract  qualified  individuals  to  jobs  in  education  and  therefore,  lead  to  better  instruction  for  the  children. 
To  support  its  position,  the  NEA  cited  the  academic  successes  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  Both  had  long- 
standing tenure  laws  and  ranked,  respectively,  second  and  thirteenth  in  the  United  States  for  academic  achievement 
(Hunter  1927). 

The  NEA  also  documented  the  achievements  reported  by  foreign  countries  with  existing  tenure  laws.  A 
comparison  of  the  literacy  rate  between  nine  European  countries  and  the  United  States  was  undertaken.  It  showed  the 
United  States  ranked  tenth.  The  NEA  argued,  "Teachers  in  the  educational  systems  of  European  countries,  where  a high 
degree  of  school  development  has  taken  place,  are  much  more  completely  protected  by  tenure  than  are  the  teachers  of 
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the  United  States."  The  advantage  of  a stable  teaching  force  was  evident  in  the  low  incidence  of  illiteracy  in  those 
countries  granting  tenure.  In  contrast,  the  United  States  had  an  illiteracy  rate  of  6.0%.  This  figure  was  more  than  one 
percenthigherthan  any  European  country  which  granted  teacher  tenure.  The  NEA  felt  confident  that  if  yearly  contracts 
were  abolished  and  if  teachers  were  given  permanent  employment  in  schools,  the  literacy  rate  of  the  United  States  would 

improve  (Norton  1924).  r u-u 

The  NEA  additionaly  advanced  the  assertion  that  tenure  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  children.  Of  utmost 

importance  was  "the  child’s  interest,  not  the  teacher’s"  (Hunter  1 927).  The  benefits  for  children  would  include  quality 
instructors,  long-range  curriculum  plaiming,  and  the  healthy  psychological  development  of  the  child.  The  absence  of 
job  security  for  teachers  compromised  curriculum  planning.  Tliis  difficulty  was  noted  in  its  statement,  "Such  foresight 
in  planning  is  nearly  impossible  where  much  time  is  consumed  in  bickering  over  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers.  It  is 
impossible  to  plan  definite  curriculum  developments  and  programs  unless  there  are  stability  and  continuity  within  the 
teaching  staff  (Obemdorfer  1941).  Tenure  would  limit  Ae  time  administrators  spent  on  recruiting  and  training  new 
personnel,  and  teachers  would  gain  the  time  needed  to  develop  lessons  that  benefited  children  instead  of  seeking  new 

positions.  . 

The  benefits  of  a stable  teaching  force  were  also  compared  to  the  stability  of  a family.  The  NEA  concluded  the 

frequent  turnover  of  teachers  affected  the  psychological  development  of  a child. 

What  kind  of  mental  and  moral  growth  would  we  expect  from  a child  who  changed  his  parents  every 
year?  Yet  a change  in  parents  annually  would  have  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  a constant  change 
in  a child’s  teachers  (Elder  1920). 

For  a children  to  develop  into  a mature  adult,  they  needed  teachers  who  could  provide  guidance  and  advice  over  a period 
of  years.  A 1935  a Journal  article  written  by  Stella  Goldberg,  a Chicago  public  school  teacher,  highlighted  the 
significance  of  teacher  tenure  on  the  development  of  the  child.  Ms.  Goldberg  stated  the  ability  of  a child  to  develop 
academically  and  socially  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  educational  system  and  "especially  upon  its  most  important 

administrator,  the  classroom  teacher"  (Goldberg  1935). 

The  NEA  formulated  twelve  principles  to  be  used  by  state  tenure  committees.  The  principles  reflected  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  tenure  movement.  According  to  these  guidelines,  well-written  tenure  laws  would  improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  education  and  be  designed  in  the  best  interest  of  children.  To  quell  concerns  regarding  the 
professional  growth  of  teachers,  the  NEA  suggested  tenure  be  given  only  after  a probationary  period  in  which  the 
teacher  demonstrated  success  and  continued  development.  The  decision  to  retain  a teacher  would  remain  the  domain 
of  the  local  school  board.  Superintendents  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  evidence  of  ineffective  teaching  practices 
and  provide  the  individual  with  adequate  notice  of  non-retention.  The  NEA  also  suggested  that  each  state,  according 
to  its  needs,  establish  a requirement  for  professional  growth.  This  standard,  they  argued,  should  be  rigorous  and 
applicable  to  tenured  teachers. 

The  arguments  to  provide  tenure  for  public  school  teachers  initially  centered  on  increasing  teacher  salaries  and 
improving  the  quality  of  people  attracted  to  the  field.  The  NEA  felt  teachers  should  receive  competitive  salaries  and 
a retirement  pension.  A national  movement  to  secure  salary  increases  saw  little  success  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  NEA  realized  to  achieve  their  goals  they  would  need  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  improved 
reasons  for  tenure.  Applying  the  philosophies  of  the  Progressive  era,  the  NEA  developed  a rationale  for  granting 
teacher  tenure.  It  postulated  that  tenure  was  needed  to  safeguard  teachers  from  political  patronage  and  other  capricious 
actions  of  school  boards.  The  NEA  stressed  the  high  rate  of  teacher  turnover  and  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  and  quality 
of  American  education.  Tenure  would  raise  the  standards  of  education  by  attracting  high  caliber  individuals  to  the 
profession  and  result  in  more  efficient  school  operations. 
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The  City  Normal  Schools  of  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  1874-1936 
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During  the  nineteenth-century  urban  school  systems,  such  as  Cleveland  and  Akron,  Ohio,  trained  their  own 
teachers  in  city  normal  schools  operated  by  the  cities’  boards  of  education.  This  paper  will  document  the 
pre-service  training  of  teachers  within  these  city  normal  schools,  the  progression  of  the  city  normal  schools 
from  its  own  teacher  preparation  programs  to  university  affiliation,  and  the  establishment  of  a university  school  of 
education  and  a teachers  college. 

The  Cleveland  city  Normal  School  opened  September  1874.  Admission  requirements  were  graduation  from 
one  of  the  Cleveland  city  high  schools,  or  a certificate  from  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  City  Board  of  School 
Examiners,  or  a certificate  from  a County  Board  of  School  Examiners  with  not  less  than  one  school  year’s 
experience  in  teaching  (Superintendent’s  Report  Cleveland  City  Schools  1927/1928,  48).  TTie  Perkins  Normal 
School  of  Akron  had  similar  admission  requirements.  An  applicant  had  to  be  a graduate  of  an  Akron  public  high 
school  and  over  the  age  of  eighteen.  They  were  to  possess  a teacher’s  certificate  from  the  Akron  City  Board  of 
School  Examiners,  or  if  they  failed  to  have  such  a certificate  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  normal  school  if  they 
passed  an  entrance  examination. 

The  course  work  of  both  city  normal  schools  were  two  years  in  length  and  each  school  had  a theory 
department  and  a practice  department.  The  theory  departments  focused  on  preparation  in  professional  studies 
which  included  educational  history,  educational  psychology,  and  classroom  management.  Students  also  took 
courses  in  subjects  they  would  be  teaching  as  well  as  method  classes  (Manual  Akron  Board  of  Education  1900, 43; 
Superintendent’s  Report  Cleveland  City  Schools  1887,48;  1891,46;  1901,49).  Second  year  students  took  classes  in 
the  practice  or  training  department.  This  department,  in  both  city  normal  schools,  established  classrooms  in  various 
public  schools  as  training  classrooms.  Students  taught  in  these  classrooms  for  ten  weeks  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  (Principal’s  Report  Cleveland  Normal  School  1874,  104).  Students  also  presented  lessons  to  their  fellow 
pupils  in  the  practice  departments,  and  as  substitute  teachers  in  the  city  elementary  schools  (Cleveland  City  Schools 
Course  of  Study  1894/1895;  Manual  Akron  Board  of  Education  1900,  43). 

In  1914  the  Ohio  legislature  passed  a series  of  laws  that  required  increased  preparation  in  the  area  of 
professional  education  and  supervised  practice  teaching  for  state  certification.  Western  Reserve  University 
responded  by  establishing  a joint  training  program  with  the  Cleveland  public  schools  in  1915  known  as  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  (Western  Reserve  University  1925,  3).  The  Cleveland  School  of  Education, 
originally  a summer  term  of  six-weeks,  was  conducted  jointly  by  the  Cleveland  Normal  School  and  Western 
Reserve  University.  Under  the  terms  of  this  partnership  all  the  equipment  and  educational  resources  of  the 
University  were  utilized  to  train  Cleveland  teachers  and  those  in  surrounding  suburbs  (Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  1915,  38).  Course  offerings  for  the  school  in  its  first  summer  of  operation  consisted  of  professional 
courses  and  academic  studies  for  teacher  review  taught  by  faculty  from  the  University  and  Normal  School 
(Cleveland  School  of  Education  1915;  1919). 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  Western  Reserve  University  expanded  the  work  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  to  include  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  and  the  Master  of 
Education  degrees  (Western  Reserve  University  1920).  By  the  1924-1925  school  year  the  coursework  offerings  for 
prospective  teachers  were  organized  into  the  Junior  Teachers  College  and  the  Senior  Teachers  College.  The  Junior 
Teachers  College,  also  known  as  the  Normal  School  Course,  was  a two-year  teacher  training  course,  extended  in 
1926  to  a three-year  teacher  training  course  ( Cleveland  Board  of  Education  1926).  Students  who  graduated  from 
the  Junior  Teachers  College  were  immediately  offered  positions  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  In  addition,  the 
graduates  could  enter  the  Senior  Teachers  College  to  work  on  their  bachelor’s  degree  (Cleveland  School  of 
Education  1921/1922,  6). 

The  Senior  Teachers  College  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  was  created  in  the  summer  of  1920. 

The  requirements  for  the  four-year  degree  were  120  semester  hours  of  study.  Ninety  hours  the  University  would 
accept  from  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  with  the  University  providing  extension  and  summer  courses  to 
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complete  the  full  degree  requirements  (Western  Reserve  University  1920).  Four  different  units  of  credit  were 
available  to  teachers  through  the  Senior  Teachers  College  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  One  type  of  credit 
led  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  another  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  another  toward  state 
certification,  and  the  last  was  toward  advancement  on  the  salary  schedule  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
(Cleveland  School  of  Education  1922/1923, 4-5). 

By  December  of  1915  the  University  of  Akron  and  the  Akron  school  board  formulated  an  agreement 
approved  by  the  State  School  Commissioners  for  a combined  course  in  normal  training  between  the  University  and 
Perkins  Normal  School.  Two  training  courses  were  devised,  one  a four-year  combination  course  and  the  other  a 
five-year  combination  course.  The  four  -year  combination  course  enabled  the  graduates  to  teach  as  elementary 
teachers  in  the  Akron  city  schools  but  not  as  high  school  teachers.  They  were  entitled  to  a provisional  state  high 
school  certificate  which  gave  them  the  legal  right  to  teach  in  any  high  school  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Students  attended 
the  University  for  three  years,  completed  the  required  work  (103  semester  hours)  and  entered  Perkins  Normal 
School  to  complete  the  course  there  in  one  year.  Upon  completion  of  their  work  students  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  (Akron  Board  of  Education  1915,  171-172).  The  five-year  combination  course  was  offered  to 
those  who  desired  to  be  high  school  teachers  in  the  Akron  school  system.  The  student  completed  four  years  (128 
semester  credit  hours)  at  the  University,  pursued  a major  in  the  subject  he/she  wished  to  teach  as  a high  school 
teacher,  received  the  college  degree  they  were  entitled  to,  and  spent  a fifth  year  at  Perkins  Normal  School  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching  (ibid.). 

School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  University  and  Teachers  College,  Municipal  University  of  Akron 

As  the  professional  educators  within  the  urban  cities  worked  to  optimize  the  professional  training  of  future 
teachers,  a university  school  of  education  and  teachers  college  were  created.  By  late  spring  1928  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  and  Western  Reserve  University  combined  resources  to  form  the  School  of  Education,  Western 
Reserve  University  ( Western  Reserve  University  1928).  The  work  of  the  School  of  Education  was  conducted  in 
three  distinct  sessions  for  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  students  of  education.  One  was  designed  for 
students  who  wished  to  complete  a three-year  diploma  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten, 
primary  or  intermediate  grades.  A second  session  was  a four-year  degree  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  K- 
12.  A final  session  was  available  for  part-time  students  in  which  teachers,  principals,  and  others  who  possessed  a 
Normal  School  diploma,  or  two  or  three  years  of  undergraduate  professional  education  could  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  (Western  Reserve  University  1931/1932,  1 1). 

In  1921  Perkins  Normal  School  was  merged  into  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  becoming  a part  of 
the  University  known  as  the  Teachers  College  (Buchtelite  1921).  Initially  the  Teachers  College  offered  six  courses 
for  training  teachers.  These  were  three  and  four  year  preparation  programs  in  kindergarten-primary  education  and 
elementary  education.  Upon  completion  of  their  work  students  received  either  a state  teachers  certificate  for 
completion  of  the  three  year  program  or  a bachelor  of  education  degree  for  work  completed  in  the  four  year 
program  (Municipal  University  of  Akron  1922,  122-126). 

In  1923  there  were  eight  preparatory  programs  for  teachers,  by  1924  this  had  grown  to  thirteen  courses  of 
study.  Courses  leading  to  a master’s  degree  were  established  during  the  1923-1924  school  year.  In  1926  new 
courses  were  offered  to  teachers  in  commercial  and  vocational  education.  In  the  1928-1929  school  year  the  course 
work  again  expanded  to  include  industrial  education  (Municipal  University  of  Akron  1923,  129-140;  1924,  120- 
127;  1926,  118-128;  University  of  Akron  1928/1929,  139). 

By  the  1927-1928  school  year  the  course  work  for  high  school  teachers  was  slightly  modified.  Students 
were  still  required  to  complete  five  years  of  study,  but  now  students  had  the  option  of  completing  their  bachelor’s 
work  in  either  the  Teachers  College  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  If  a bachelor’s  degree  in  secondary  education 
was  obtained  through  the  Teachers  College  a fifth  year  of  study  was  spent  in  the  Teachers  College  completing 
course  work  for  a master’s  degree.  If  the  student  received  a bachelor’s  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  a 
fifth  year  of  study  in  the  Teachers  College  was  required,  and  upon  successful  completion  of  this  coursework 
received  the  bachelor  of  education  degree  (University  of  Akron  1927/1928,  130-140). 
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City  Normal  Schools  of  Akron  and  Cleveland 

Kline 

The  economic  depression  of  the  1930s  was  one  of  several  reasons  for  the  Akron  school  board  to  withdraw 
its  financial  support  of  the  Teachers  College.  Another  reason  was  that  with  five  state  supported  teacher  training 
institutions  along  with  the  normal  school  at  Kent  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  being  prepared  in  Ohio 
and  there  was  no  need  to  continue  the  board’s  support  of  the  Teachers  College.  Furthermore,  the  chief  function  of 
the  school  system  was  to  prepare  students  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  not  teacher  preparation.  In 
January  193 1 the  Akron  school  board  voted  to  officially  terminate  their  financial  support  of  the  Teachers  College 
by  June  1,  193 1 (Akron  Board  of  Education  1931, 28;  Akron  Beacon  Journal  193 1). 

The  Cleveland  school  system,  in  January  1933,  reduced  their  funding  to  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
by  thirty  percent  in  response  to  the  economic  crisis  of  the  time  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  1931).  But,  as  in  Akron, 
additional  conflicts  existed  for  the  School  of  Education  relative  to  its  relationship  with  the  other  colleges  on  the 
university  campus.  From  its  inception  the  function  and  status  of  the  School  of  Education  was  questioned  by  the 
other  colleges  who  believed  the  School  should  only  train  elementary  teachers.  The  dual  administration  of  the  School 
with  the  dean  reporting  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  president  of  the  university  created  indecision  in 
policy  making,  and  competition  existed  between  the  School  and  the  other  teacher  training  units  on  campus  as  each 
sought  to  acquire  students.  There  were  additional  problems  involving  curriculum,  number  and  distribution  of 
scholarships,  and  the  administration  of  the  summer  session  (Western  Reserve  University  1935).  The  Cleveland 
school  board  officially  terminated  their  support  of  the  School  of  Education  in  June  1936. 

The  pre-service  training  of  the  nineteenth-century  urban  school  teachers  in  Ohio  progressed  from  entry  by 
exam  to  awards  of  diplomas  through  city  normal  schools,  to  attendance  at  university  teacher  colleges  or  schools  of 
education  with  the  distinction  of  earning  a bachelor  or  master’s  degree  in  elementary  or  secondary  education.  These 
changes,  initiated  by  state  mandates  in  teacher  certification  laws,  led  to  the  creation  of  teacher  preparatory 
programs  administered  by  the  respective  city  boards  of  education  and  their  university  affiliate.  While  budgetary 
constraints  and  other  considerations  regarding  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  joint  teacher  training  programs  led  to 
the  city  school  boards  decision  in  both  cities  to  discontinue  their  financial  support  of  their  pre-service  teacher 
training  programs,  the  educational  institutions  in  both  cities  assumed  a shared  responsibility  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  their  city  school  teachers. 
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Teachers  and  the  American  Success  Ethic 

Robert  Taggart 
University  of  Delaware 

For  the  entire  twentieth  century,  reformers  have  attacked  the  American  public  school  for  its  presumed 
ineffectiveness.  Most  of  the  pressure  has  been  on  teachers  to  become  more  efficient.  In  any  case,  advocators  of 
change  have  not  consulted  teachers  as  to  the  most  desirable  reforms  in  our  schools.  As  a result,  teachers  have  seen 
numerous  reforms  foisted  upon  them  throughout  this  century,  few  of  which  changed  the  behavior  of  many  teachers  or 
increased  student  learning  in  a significant  way  (Cuban  1984). 

Why  the  lack  of  real  change  in  schools?  Teachers  have  their  own  needs  in  their  individual  classrooms  which 
are  often  ignored  by  outsiders.  When  that  occurs,  teachers  either  become  defensive,  which  leads  to  new  attacks  by 
others,  or  they  agree  to  accept  the  changes  while  in  fact  undermining  them.  Why  do  teachers  do  this?  Because  many 
of  them  recognize  that  what  they  represent  is  not  considered  valuable  to  society  (Joseph  and  Bumaford  1 994).  The  key 
to  changing  education  is  the  classroom,  where  the  schoolteacher  tries  her  best  to  reign.  Since  reformers  who  demand 
more  efficiency  to  produce  better  results  dispute  her  hegemony,  teachers  resist  as  much  as  possible.  The  central  question 
is  why  so  many  outsiders  believe  they  know  what  the  students  need  better  than  teachers  who  actually  see  the  students 
perform  every  day.  As  Richard  Hofstadter  summarized:  “The  figure  of  the  schoolteacher  may  well  be  taken  as  a central 
symbol  in  any  modem  society  (from  which  by ) observing  how  teachers  are  esteemed  and  rewarded  they  quickly  sense 
how  society  looks  upon  the  teacher’s  role”  (Hofstadter  1963, 309-  310). 

Never  has  there  been  a time  in  this  nation  when  teachers  of  young  children  were  esteemed.  A primary  reason 
is  that  teachers  are  not  considered  models  of  the  American  Dream.  That  dream  has  assumed  for  a long  time  that 
individual  effort  and  risk-taking  will  produce  success  for  all,  proof  of  success  being  the  attainment  of  power  in  society 
and  the  wealth  that  comes  with  success.  Since  teachers  don’t  seem  to  have  attained  success  in  a material  sense,  the 
public  tends  to  question  their  authority,  while  ironically  demanding  that  teachers  exert  more  authority  in  schools.  Since 
so  few  citizens  believe  teachers  are  a serious  role  model  for  their  children,  they  denigrate  both  the  profession  of  teaching 
and  teachers’  lack  of  successful  academic  results  with  all  students.  Therefore,  reforms  have  devolved  into  an  attempt 
to  force  teachers  to  work  harder  toward  clear  standards  and  measurable  results,  since  educators  have  not  figured  out 
how  to  accomplish  success  for  all  children  or  themselves. 

Historically,  the  public  has  not  been  interested  in  teachers’  attainment  of  personal  success.  Under  local  control 
of  schools,  Americans  have  demanded  a premium  on  economy.  Teachers  received  low  pay  in  most  districts,  which  led 
to  a series  of  young  temporary  teachers  on  the  move  searching  for  something  better.  As  late  as  1916,  one-quarter  of 
rural  teachers  left  their  position  each  year  (Fuller  1989).  Until  recent  decades,  teacher’s  salaries  started  low  and  rose 
little.  Since  there  was  little  impetus  to  improve  ones’  performance,  the  public  then  attacked  teachers  for  their  lack  of 
effect  (Johnson  1990).  Besides  salary,  noneducators  set  all  the  specificities  of  the  job:  term  length,  curriculum, 
textbooks,  supplies,  building  maintenance,  and  nonteaching  duties  (Fuller  1 982).  Later,  teachers  even  lost  control  over 
evaluation  and  discipline  procedures.  (Shedd  and  Bacharach  1991).  Teachers  had  the  difficult  task  of  controlling 
students  without  the  power  to  control  anything  else. 

School  boards  usually  got  what  they  deserved.  Kaestle  describes  rural  schools  in  which  students  began  each 
year  repeating  the  same  Reader  they  used  the  year  before  (Kaestle  1983).  Rural  teachers  had  to  react  to  the  lack  of 
books  and  motivation  by  their  students,  while  leading  thirty  recitations  a day,  planning  endless  lessons  with  few 
materials,  and  enduring  numbing  days  ending  with  a supper  at  eight  at  night  and  going  home  to  a chilly  destitute  room. 
They  had  no  privacy,  being  closely  watched  for  any  moral  or  social  impropriety  (Fuller  1 989).  Since  teachers’  wages 
showed  a steady  decline  relative  to  other  occupations  after  1850,  white  males  left  elementary  teaching  to  those  who  had 
few  choices,  women  (Carter  1 989).  Without  decent  salaries,  incentives  were  few  for  teachers  to  invest  much  into  further 
education.  By  the  1 9 1 Os,  half  the  nation’s  teachers  still  lacked  professional  or  college  preparation  and  the  average  length 
of  service  was  just  four  years  (Sedlak  1989,  Coffinan  1911). 

A century  ago,  teachers  of  small  children  were  women,  approaching  98%  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  the 
United  States  (Tyack  and  Hansot  1982).  Women  took  the  jobs  because  they  were  as  literate  as  men  and  had  few 
options.  School  boards  hired  them  because  they  were  inexpensive,  available,  and  of  marginal  status.  Women  fit  the 
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popular  ideal  of  elementaiy  teachers:  a well  of  patience,  obedience,  self-abnegation,  and  loving-kindness,  and  so  able 
to  serve  society  through  her  submissiveness  to  superiors.  Such  maternal  ethos  in  Victorian  society  “denied  the  order 
and  power  of  narrative  to  teachers,”  as  a feminist  historian  suggests  (Grumet  1988,  89).  Women  are  potential 
childrearers,  as  Catherine  Beecher  often  reminded  her  listeners,  who  are  then  natural  teachers  of  children.  Unfortunately 
for  women  dedicated  to  subjective  nurturance,  male  professional  values  have  long  held  that  a career  includes  objectivity, 
authority,  deference  from  clients,  independence,  and  in  many  cases  the  ability  to  set  fees  (Ehrenreich  1989).  Neither 
Victorian  women  nor  teachers  of  young  children  have  ever  been  allowed  such  qualities  without  protest  except  in  special 
circumstances.  Women  public  elementary  teachers  are  considered  to  be  “servants”  of  others,  sacrificing  power  and 
wealth  in  order  to  fulfill  their  feminine  responsibilities. 

The  dominant  male  culture  does  not  respect  nurturance  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  successful  results.  There 
is  much  talk  of  “growth”  in  this  country,  but  it  is  normally  meant  to  be  groAvth  toward  some  measurable  success. 
Whether  it  be  a stock  portfolio,  a sports  team,  or  a sales  quota,  success  is  the  end  product  of  the  growth;  growth  itself 
is  deemed  to  be  pointless.  Dewey’s  maxim  that  the  point  of  education  is  “growth  and  more  growth”  was  meant  to  instill 
success,  but  one  that  included  personal  happiness  and  service  to  others  as  a full  citizen  in  a community.  The  American 
success  ethic  has  been  individualistic,  with  limited  expectations  for  service  to  others.  A successful  individual  in  the 
United  States  has  power,  wealth,  and  prestige;  elementary  teachers  have  none  of  these  qualities  in  our  society. 

The  American  Dream  is  a powerful  ethic  in  this  country.  It  has  propelled  a belief  system  that  suggests  that  if 
an  individual  uses  all  of  his  or  her  innate  abilities,  takes  some  risks  in  a competitive  world  full  of  opportunities, 
perseveres  through  all  obstacles  and  uses  one’s  wits,  then  that  person  can  expect  to  be  a success  in  life.  Conversely, 
if  one  lacks  success,  as  measured  by  power,  wealth  and  status,  then  that  person  is  deemed  to  have  not  used  one’s 
abilities  in  a creative  and  forceful  manner.  If  one  protests  that  he  or  she  does  not  believe  in  such  accountrements  of 
success,  then  that  person  can  expect  to  be  dismissed  as  a weak  eccentric.  If  one  has  apparently  tried  his  or  her  best  but 
lacks  success,  that  person  is  accorded  some  sympathy,  but  is  likely  to  be  assumed  to  lack  the  ability.  The  society  and 
belief  system  is  not  questioned  under  such  assumptions  (DeVitis  and  Rich  1996). 

An  important  aspect  of  success  is  one’s  willingness  to  take  risks.  As  Richard  Hofstadter  relates,  American 
conservatives  have  subscribed  for  more  than  a century  to  the  ideal  that  a successful  man  is  an  entrepreneur,  a “daring 
promoter”  who  asserts  his  individuality.  Social  Darwinists  insisted  that  the  “progress  of  the  race”  depended  on  such 
men  being  given  the  freedom  to  exert  their  prowess  (Hofstadter  1 944).  The  many  Horatio  Alger  novels  celebrated  such 
freedom,  cleverness,  and  opportunity,  though  without  the  brutishness  assumed  in  Social  Darwinism  as  the  price  of 
success  for  the  winners.  It  is  instructive  that  Alger  books  were  not  used  in  schools  but  bought  by  millions  of  Americans 
for  depicting  the  true  values  of  a growing  nation.  Students  learned  discipline,  literacy,  and  morality  in  schools;  real  life 
was  always  more  dynamic  than  school  could  ever  be.  Teachers  were  expected  to  keep  youth  under  control,  but  they  were 
not  loved  or  respected  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  teachers  were  just  another  obstacle  to  individual  success  (Finkelstein 
1989).  Teachers  did  not  take  risks  or  allow  risks  to  be  taken  in  their  classroom,  and  so  they  represented  the  antithesis 
of  a powerful  ethic  held  by  most  Americans  as  a primary  explanation  for  one’s  life  success,  and  as  such,  were 
disrespected  by  the  public. 

Our  American  respect  for  the  individual  is  as  old  as  the  nation,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  first  colonist  who  refused 
to  remain  behind  the  stockade  walls.  Evangelists  who  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  King  James  Bible  in  eveiy  school 
believed  that  social  evils  were  “an  aggregation  of  individual  sins”  that  could  be  overcome  by  self-improvement  (Tyack 
and  Hansot  1 982).  While  such  an  ideal  could  be  liberating  if  one  overcame  one’s  evil  tendencies,  it  also  suggested  that 
one  owed  nothing  to  anyone  else.  McGuffey  Readers  contained  many  references  to  charity  toward  others,  but  this  may 
have  been  because  there  was  insufficient  evidence  of  such  behavior.  In  the  Protestant  Ethic,  one  has  a duty  to  be  as 
strong  an  individual  as  possible  to  maximize  one’s  success  in  material  ways.  As  Andrew  Carnegie  suggested,  the 
individual  is  a moral  agent  whose  initiative  and  superior  judgment  led  to  an  improved  society.  He  provided  more  than 
4,000  public  libraries  so  citizens  could  help  themselves  (Mills  1956). 

John  Dewey  railed  against  American  individualism  as  destructive  to  the  American  culture.  During  the  Great 
Depression,  he  attacked  an  American  economic  system  that  was  based  on  a “struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the 
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economically  fit.”  He  disliked  the  most  prized  personal  traits  of  this  system,  which  included  the  “clear-sighted  vision 
of  personal  advantage  and  resolute  ambition  to  secure  it  at  any  human  cost.  Sentiment  and  sympathy  would  be  at  the 
lowest  discount.”  Dewey  further  attacked  excessive  individualism  as  the  “source  and  justification  of  inequalities  and 
oppressions”  (Dewey  1 929/1962, 1 8).  He  also  insisted  that  individual  acts  were  never  really  private,  as  all  private  acts 
are  social  in  their  consequences.  More  recently,  John  Goodlad  insists  that  the  public  purpose  of  schooling  has  become 
subverted  in  favor  of  the  private  one  (Goodlad  1997).  The  problem  with  Goodlad’s  assumption  is  that  a primary 
justification  for  public  schools  has  always  been  the  production  of  strong  individuals  as  far  as  most  citizens  are 
concerned.  Why  else  attend  school  for  so  long  except  for  private  advantage?  Even  when  the  National  Governors’ 
Association  sloganized  “Better  Schools  Mean  Better  Jobs”  with  presumed  benefits  to  the  economy,  parents  believe  that 
better  schools  will  mean  their  children  can  make  a living  to  improve  their  social  mobility  ( 1 986).  This  is  the  American 
Dream,  after  all. 

In  the  American  Dream,  wealth  is  the  reward  for  hard  work,  perseverance,  striving  for  personal  advancement, 
and  social  mobility  (DeVitis  and  Rich).  From  Weber’s  Protestant  Ethic  to  the  Mind  Power  ethic  of  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  wealth  is  the  goal  of  personal  happiness.  American  Victorians  held  this  view  in  the  19th  century,  but  as  the 
McGuffey  Readers  emphasized,  wealth  was  not  only  to  be  gained  but  to  be  given  away  to  help  the  less  fortunate  have 
some  chance  of  mobility  in  a fluid  society.  In  the  last  two  decades,  much  of  that  belief  in  charity  has  declined.  One 
example  of  this  is  Newt  Gingrich’s  reform  agenda  in  To  Renew  America  {\99S).  As  Robert  Bellah  insists,  Gingrinch 
and  many  other  national  leaders  have  eroded  the  moral  understanding  from  primary  relationships  in  our  society  in  favor 
of  market  exchange.  Business  has  little  obligation  to  its  employees  or  the  larger  society  (Bellah  1997). 

In  this  atmosphere,  people  such  as  teachers  who  lack  power,  wealth,  or  proven  economic  value  have  difficulty 
defending  themselves.  As  a result,  teachers’  salaries  have  not  generally  kept  pace  with  other  professionals  in  this  nation 
the  last  quarter  century.  However,  even  when  teacher  unions  fight  for  higher  pay,  the  teacher  culture  is  ambivalent  about 
such  material  rewards.  Teachers’  unwritten  professional  ethic  includes  the  ideal  of  individual  professional  responsibility 
for  one’s  work,  but  also  the  ideal  of  one  uninterested  in  financial  rewards  and  oblivious  to  working  conditions.  A good 
teacher  must  carry  on  for  the  children’s  sake,  no  matter  the  situation  (Rousmaniere  1997).  One  of  the  worst  things 
teachers  can  say  about  a colleague  is  that  she  is  in  it  for  the  money  as  opposed  to  dedication  to  one’s  work.  In 
interviews,  many  retired  teachers  insisted  that  higher  pay  had  a negative  impact  on  teaching,  and  none  mentioned  higher 
pay  as  indicative  of  higher  status  within  the  profession  (Green  and  Manke  1 994).  Teachers  tend  to  be  ambivalent  about 
an  increase  in  wealth;  it  is  fine  for  oneself  but  not  necessarily  for  other  educators.  If  teachers  disdain  wealth,  they  are 
in  discordance  with  the  views  of  most  members  of  society  who  equate  success  with  wealth,  and  lack  of  wealth  with 


In  American  society,  wealth  is  also  equated  with  power,  another  quality  teachers  have  never  enjoyed.  John 
Dewey  complained  sixty  years  ago  that  workers  of  all  kinds  had  no  intellectual  or  emotional  share  in  directing  their 
work,  and  were  treated  as  only  hands  without  brains  (1962/1929).  While  teachers  may  insist  that  they  utilize  both 
emotion  and  brains  in  their  work,  Dewey’s  point  is  that  even  when  workers  do  this,  they  are  neither  given  credit  for  it 
nor  are  assumed  to  have  the  right  to  control  their  work.  In  a recent  self-assessment  by  teachers,  they  agreed  that  two 
negative  images  included  being  pawns  in  a game  that  they  did  not  always  know  was  being  played,  and  loyal  soldiers 
doing  administrator’s  bidding  without  input  into  the  educational  process.  The  ideal  collegial  relationship  with 
administrators  was  rarely  attained  (Efron  and  Joseph  1994). 

Teachers  have  always  been  under  great  scrutiny.  In  the  19th  century  and  most  of  the  20th  century,  teachers 
have  been  controlled  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  community.  As  President  Hoover  stated,  teachers  are  public 
figures  with  public  responsibilities  whose  lives  must  be  an  open  book  (Marsh  1 928).  As  Beale,  Elsbree,  and  Waller  have 
documented,  teachers  have  never  been  free  (Beale,  1936;  Elsbree,  1939;  Waller,  1932).  They  have  always  been 
outsiders,  kept  at  arm’s  length  from  the  dominant  society  of  strivers.  Much  of  this  attitude  stems  from  teachers’ 
character-building  role,  which  places  them  outside  the  realm  of  ordinary  sinners.  It  also  means  that  they  can  never  be 
fully  trusted  to  be  free.  Women  teachers  became  “vestal  virgins”  and  male  teachers  were  treated  as  ministers  (Tyack 
and  Hansot  1982).  With  such  a lack  of  respect  as  individuals  or  as  professionals,  teachers  remain  marginalized  by 
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administrators  with  the  approval  of  school  boards  and  their  communities.  Shared  decision-making  between  teachers  and 
administrators  is  rarely  tolerated  on  the  instructional  program.  True  school  restructuring  remains  an  idea,  not  reality 
(Malen  and  Ogawa  1992).  Faculty  meetings  are  not  famous  for  discussing  important  policy  issues,  and  teachers’ 
advisory  councils  find  their  suggestions  ignored  (Johnson  1990). 

Much  of  the  reason  teachers  are  treated  as  people  who  should  not  have  power  is  that  teachers  themselves  tend 
to  believe  that  their  greatest  rewards  are  psychic.  They  rely  on  positive  comments  from  students,  parents,  and  peers  for 
reward  (Johnson  1 990).  They  state  that  they  love  to  work  with  people  and  to  see  children  learn  and  grow.  Nineteenth 
century  female  teachers  were  exhorted  even  to  save  the  children  from  sin,  protect  them  from  temptation,  and  steel  them 
for  life’s  challenges  by  serving  as  paragons  of  propriety.  By  the  1920s,  the  educational  literature  described  model 
teachers  as  having  good  personality  traits  above  all.  They  were  to  be  generous,  positive,  selfless,  self-controlled, 
enthusiastic,  and  moral  (Rousmaniere  1997).  Even  in  the  film  Blackboard  Jungle,  the  heroic  teacher  is  to  save  the 
students  from  themselves  and  be  satisfied  with  intrinsic  rewards  (Ayers  1994).  Good  teachers,  then,  were  not  to  be 
intellectual,  ambitious,  materialistic,  or  strive  for  power. 

Teachers  tend  to  focus  on  their  own  classroom.  While  this  may  be  personally  rewarding,  it  also  means  that 
teachers  isolate  themselves  from  one  another  and  society,  thereby  decreasing  their  activity  as  citizens.  Unlike  other 
professionals,  teachers  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  entering  into  public  debates  about  education.  As  a result,  laws 
inimical  to  teacher’s  autonomy  are  passed  and  teachers  lose  more  power.  Teachers  are  expected  to  do  even  more  than 
before,  and  find  their  job  further  eroded  into  a series  of  bureaucratic  tasks  that  work  to  destroy  whatever  is  left  of  their 
professional  ethic. 

Current  reformers  insist  on  system-wide  reform.  There  is  little  that  is  new  about  this.  As  David  Tyack  has 
shown,  the  idea  of  scientific  and  efficient  reforms  affecting  entire  educational  systems  became  the  rage  in  the  1920s 
(Tyack  1 974).  By  the  1 960s,  the  academic  community  introduced  the  “new  curriculum,”  such  as  Science— A Process 
Approach.  A curriculum  set  in  minute  detail,  the  teacher  was  no  longer  the  central  figure  in  the  instructional  process, 
but  an  intermediary  between  the  subject  and  student  (Johnson  1989).  Accountability  schemes  and  performance  contracts 
of  the  1 970s  continued  the  trend,  as  did  Madeleine  Hunter’s  Effective  Teaching  Model,  a later  attempt  to  turn  pedagogy 
into  science  by  using  a drill  system.  Presumably,  even  the  subjective  elementary  teacher  could  not  destroy  the  process 
of  student  learning  once  it  was  laid  out  clearly  in  the  objective  technical  manner  that  Hunter  believed  constituted 
learning.  Sadly,  these  schemes  not  only  attacked  teacher’s  professional  autonomy  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  rewards  that 
provide  much  of  a teacher’s  motivation,  they  did  not  even  promote  children’s  learning  well  (Gibboney  1994). 

The  most  basic  problem  in  educational  reform  is  American  society’s  desire  for  quick  results  that  can  be  proven 
through  measurable  results.  Too  often,  this  demand  translates  into  goals  listed  by  non-educators  that  are  unrealistic  for 
society,  much  less  for  schools.  The  National  Goals  2000  is  such  an  example.  For  instance,  the  goal  of  being  first  in  the 
world  in  science  and  math  test  scores  by  the  year  2000  is  an  impossible  standard,  and  one  that  may  not  be  related  either 
to  improved  student  learning  or  an  improved  national  economy.  Ironically,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  public  believes 
these  goals  are  attainable,  or  that  teachers  even  know  much  about  them  (Goodlad  1997).  If  neither  the  public  nor 
teachers  believe  in  such  goals,  there  can  be  little  movement  toward  them.  When  the  goals  are  not  met,  then  reformers 
attack  educators  for  their  lack  of  will.  We  soon  have  another  wave  of  reform  (Darling-Hammond  1990). 

Parents  often  look  for  quick  fixes  from  education,  just  like  business  leaders,  though  their  goals  are  different. 
Parents  and  their  children  are  not  so  motivated  by  the  intellectual  growth  implicated  in  good  education  as  reformers 
would  have  us  believe,  but  by  grades  that  are  surrogates  for  learning.  However,  the  less  academically  inclined  students 
are  not  even  motivated  by  grades,  but  by  graduation.  A diploma  becomes  the  entrance  requirement  for  either  an 
occupation  or  college;  competency  in  the  subject  matter  is  less  important  than  the  fact  of  graduation  (Steinberg  1 996). 
There  is  little  teachers  can  do  to  affect  this  student  indifference  unless  parents  support  them. 

Meanwhile,  business-led  reformers  continue  their  own  agenda  with  the  standards  movement,  an  extension  of 
the  excellence  movement  from  the  1980s.  Originally  an  attempt  to  set  national  standards,  an  idea  attacked  by  both 
liberals  and  conservatives,  reformers  now  are  setting  state  standards  for  each  major  subject  area  for  what  students  are 
to  “know  and  be  able  to  do.”  Like  previous  reforms,  application  of  the  standards  assumes  system-wide  changes  with 
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little  input  by  classroom  teachers.  The  goals  are  meant  to  represent  the  best  knowledge  our  students  need,  with  the 
assumptions  that  educators  know  how  to  get  students  to  attain  these  myriad  goals,  that  students  can  and  want  to  attain 
them,  and  that  the  goals  will  lead  to  further  education  and  jobs.  With  the  goals  set  by  experts,  teachers  are  to  get  trained 
to  help  all  students  reach  the  goals.  If  students  fail  to  gain  such  success,  then  teachers  will  be  held  accountable  for 
results,  punished  or  rewarded  as  the  results  dictate.  In  this  process,  then,  teachers  will  find  themselves  held  responsible 
for  their  failure  to  deliver  what  they  do  not  control,  but  are  assumed  to  control  according  to  reformers. 

These  reforms  are  based  on  extrinsic  sanctions  that  are  irrelevant  to  teacher’s  goals  and  problems  they  face  in 
their  professional  lives.  In  schools  that  have  attempted  accountability  schemes  based  on  goals  set  externally,  teachers 
report  the  three  A’s:  Anxiety  about  such  programs.  Anger  when  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  meted  out  unfairly, 
and  Alienation  toward  the  schemes.  Feeling  maligned  and  misunderstood,  teachers  react  with  passive-aggressive 
behavior  (Berliner  and  Biddle  1 996).  If  we  believe  that  good  education  is  a process  of  learning  by  teachers  and  students, 
then  teachers  must  be  engaged  in  continuous  planning  with  constant  reflection  on  one’s  goals  as  well  as  means  for 
attaining  those  goals.  To  promote  effective  reform  in  education,  teachers  must  be  in  control  of  the  curriculum  and  its 
goals,  not  an  outside  agency  that  believes  teachers  are  the  problem  rather  than  the  solution  (Tanner  1 997).  If  teachers 
are  demeaned  in  this  process,  there  will  be  no  real  improvement  in  student  learning;  just  another  statement  of  goals  that 
neither  students  nor  teachers  can  reach,  followed  by  another  round  of  recrimination  against  teachers.  The  solution  is 
the  setting  of  goals  by  educators  in  each  building,  with  a system  that  gives  teachers  the  time  and  resources  to  do  a good 
job  as  well  as  the  power  to  assist  teachers  needing  help.  Only  then  can  we  expect  real  improvement  in  our  schools. 
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In  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  (UTUC)  initiated  the  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  (SEOP),  a program  to  recruit 

more  African  American  students  to  the  UIUC  campus.  The  SEOP  will  be  the  focus  of  this  piece.  The  objectives  are 

twofold.  First,  I will  discuss  the  implementation  and  nature  of  SEOP  including  recruitment,  admission  requirements, 
initial  academic  achievement,  and  graduation  rates.  Next,  I will  illustrate  the  impact  this  first  substantial  number  of 
Black  students  left  on  the  UIUC  campus  both  socially  and  academically.  The  first  group  of  SEOP  students  will  be  the 
focus  though  later  students  will  be  discussed  tangentially. 

UIUC  administrators  and  faculty  began  discussing  the  ground  work  for  SEOP  in  late  1 963 . In  an  interim  report 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Human  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  (CHREO),  a conscious  effort  to  "expand 
substantially  the  enrollment  of  Negro  and  other  disadvantaged  youth"  became  a basic  goal  for  UIUC  (CHREO  1 964, 
1 ).  In  the  Preamble  of  the  report,  the  Committee  cited  the  overwhelming  under-representation  of  African  Americans 
in  "almost  all  of  the  status  roles  and  favorable  conditions  of  our  relatively  affluent  and  largely  white  dominated  society" 
(CHREO  1 964, 1 ).  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  "the  grievous  record  of  the  past  and  present,"  both  nationally  and  on 
the  UIUC  campus,  UIUC  was  directed  to  reexamine  its  role  in  the  perpetuation  of  oppression.  The  Committee 
highlighted  the  low  number  of  African  American  students,  faculty,  and  employees  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  "the 
‘public  service’  to  the  state  to  which  we  are  dedicated  [has  not]  been  at  all  focused  on  the  racial  problems  of  the  state 
and  its  citizens"  (CHREO  1 964, 2).  The  imbalance  of  minority  student  enrollment  due  to  past  discrimination  had  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  University  decided  to  take  an  active  role.  As  a directive,  the  Committee  suggested  UIUC  remember 
and  reclaim  the  historical  role  of  the  university  as  the  birthplace  for  social,  cultural,  and  economic  revolutions.  The 
recruitment  and  retention  of  more  African  American  students  was  one  means  to  this  end.  The  Committee  suggested 
expanding  the  enrollment  of  "innately  able  but  educationally,  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged"  students, 
encouraging  those  already  enrolled  to  complete  their  education,  and  assisting  those  with  the  potential  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school  (CHREO  1964,  8).  Out  of  this  proposal  came  the  seeds  of  the  SEOP: 

It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  affirm  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  all  aspects  of  the  University’s 
undertakings.  Instead  it  is  urgent  to  develop  an  affirmative  action  program  to  help  overcome  handicaps 
stemming  from  past  inequality  so  that  all  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents  to  their 
fullest  capacity  (CHREO  1964,  1). 

A short  time  after  UIUC  expressed  a desire  to  increase  and  promote  diversity,  two  federal  government  pieces 
of  legislation  helped  initiate  many  changes  in  higher  education.  In  1964,  the  Civil  Rights  Acth^zamt  law.  In  response 
to  Section  402,  a study  "concerning  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions"  was  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education 
under  the  auspices  of  the  US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (1965,  iii).  This  report  heightened 
awareness  of  discrimination  in  education  and  the  value  of  a diverse  campus  environment  as  well  as  reminded  institutions 
that  federal  money  would  be  withheld  from  any  institution  in  non-compliance  with  providing  equal  opportunity. 

The  next  year  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  was  created  with  the  mandate  to  "encourage 
and  enable  exceptionally  needy  high  school  graduates  and  college  undergraduate  students,  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  continue  their  education,  pursue  their  studies  at  institutions  of  higher  education  by  providing  them  with 
educational  opportunity  grants  [EOGs]"  (US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  1966,  9).  Financial 
assistance  was  not  limited  to  Black  students,  but  they  benefited  most  from  the  grants.  The  grants  covered  half  the 
student’s  financial  need.  Part  B enabled  students  to  get  low-interest  loans  from  their  respective  institutions  (US 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  1966, 1 1).  Part  C enabled  students  to  take  advantage  of  Work-Study 
programs  in  which  they  would  work  part-time  to  help  defray  college  costs  (US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  1 966, 13).  These  financial  gifits  enabled  many  low-income  African  Americans  to  attend  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Both  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  acted  as  catalysts  in  opening  the 
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doors  of  educational  opportunity. 

If  the  UIUC  campus  was  just  preparing  to  enroll  African  American  students  in  significant  numbers  in  the  early 
1960s,  the  4 April  1968  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  accelerated  the  process.  As  a result  of  King’s 
death,  segments  of  the  campus  and  community,  especially  the  Black  Students  Association  (BS  A),  founded  in  October 
1 967,  demanded  that  more  African  Americans  be  admitted  in  the  Fall  of  1968.  In  1 960,  African  Americans  constituted 
10.3  percent  ofthe  Illinois  population  and  5.1  percent  ofthe  Champaign  county  population  (Bureau  of  the  Census  1963, 
15-202).  By  1970,  they  represented  12.8  percent  ofthe  state  population  and  15.2  percent  ofthe  county  (Bureau  ofthe 
Census  1973,  15-89,  15-90,  15-252).  On  the  UIUC  campus  in  1967,  they  constituted  only  1.1  percent  of  the  UIUC 
student  population.  The  numbers  are  as  follows:  330  Black  UIUC  students  of 30,407  total  students  attended  in  the  Fall 
of  1967;  223  undergraduates  of  22,017  and  107  graduate/professional  students  of  8,390  (Wermers  1974, 17).  Black 
students  became  determined  to  increase  their  numbers. 

The  University,  in  an  attempt  both  to  quell  the  rising  tide  of  Black  student  resentment  and  increase  diversity 
on  campus,  was  in  the  process  of  implementing  a program  to  allow  a large  number  of  Black  high  school  seniors  to 
enroll.  When  first  conceptualized,  SEOP  included  approximately  250  students.  However,  after  King’s  assassination 
and  the  BSA  demands,  expectations  for  the  program  changed.  Instead  of  the  original  250  students,  over  500  were 
admitted.  By  admitting  such  a large  number  of  students,  SEOP  became  one  of  the  largest  programs  initiated  by  a 
predominantly  White  university  in  attracting  low-income  Black  high  school  students. 

UIUC  put  forth  five  objectives  in  implementing  SEOP:  (1)  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to  students 
who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  college;  (2)  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  students  on  the  UIUC 
campus;  (3)  to  develop  educational  programs  and  practices  to  aid  the  ‘disadvantaged’  students  in  their  academic 
careers;  (4)  to  expose  non-SEOP  students  to  the  cultural  and  social  experiences  necessary  in  understanding  different 
cultures;  (5)  to  develop  information  enabling  in  the  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  educational  and  sociological 
problems  affecting  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  (The  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  ofthe 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  1970, 2). 

"Disadvantaged"  students  were  those  whose  family  income  stationed  them  in  the  lower-class.  David  Johnson, 
Chief  of  the  Educational  Opportunities  Grants  Branch  ofthe  Office  of  Education,  outlined  the  economic  qualification 
in  a Memorandum  sent  to  Coordinators  of  student  financial  aid.  In  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  program,  each 
student  had  to  qualify  for  a federal  EOG  or  have  an  unmet  need  of  at  least  $ 1 ,200  in  UIUC  expenses.  If  UIUC  students 
were  representative  of  all  students  receiving  EOGs,  only  13  percent  came  from  families  whose  annual  gross  income 
exceeded  $7,500  (Johnson  1 968, 1 -4).  They  were  also  students  not  exposed  to  college  preparatory  classes  during  high 
school  or  students  ranking  highly  in  their  high  school  classes  but  with  low  college  entrance  test  scores.  In  its  first  year 
of  existence,  SEOP  accepted  disadvantaged  students  from  out-of-state  and  non-freshmen;  but,  in  Fall  1 969,  the  program 
was  limited  to  Illinois  residents  and  freshmen  (The  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  1970,  1).  Students 
received  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission  Grants,  federal  government  grants  (such  as  EOG),  and  tuition  waivers 
authorized  by  the  University  to  offset  the  amount  expected  from  family  contributions  (Warwick  1968). 

To  recruit  students,  the  University  solicited  high  school  counselors  to  identify  and  encourage  prospective 
students  to  apply  to  SEOP  and  arranged  a series  of  Illinois  regional  conferences  with  counselors  working  in  schools 
with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students.  At  the  meetings,  admission  and  financial  aid  applications  were 
distributed,  questions  answered,  and  problems  discussed.  Chicago,  dovm-state  Illinois,  and  Champaign-Urbana  were 
the  target  areas.  BSA  also  was  involved  heavily  in  recruitment  efforts  and  visited  eleven  predominantly  Black  high 
schools  in  Chicago  to  solicit  potential  students.  Also,  in  Spring  of  1968,  BSA  hosted  a "get  acquainted"  weekend  for 
Black  high  school  seniors  accepted  for  the  Fall  1968  semester.  Approximately  150  Black  high  school  seniors  from 
Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and  Holmes  County,  Mississippi,  visited  the  UIUC  campus  and  participated  in  tours, 
discussions,  dances,  and  other  activities.  According  to  William  Savage,  BSA  Recruitment  and  Retention  Committee 
Chairman,  BSA  initiated  the  program  because  of  the  "lack  of  initiative  of  the  University"  (Savage  1968).  In  a 
Memorandum  on  their  contact  with  high  schools,  university  administrators  praised  the  BSA  effort:  "We  are  highly 
encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  a student  organization  and  regard  it  as  a most  effective  means  of 
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recruitment.  We  shall  continue  to  encourage  their  efforts  and  to  cooperate  in  everyway.  The  activities  of  this  group  will 
be  an  important  aspect  of  the  total  program  of  identification  and  recruitment"  (Memo  of  high  school  contact  program 
of  the  Black  Students  Association  1968). 

The  University  broadened  its  admissions  policies  in  admitting  the  SEOP  students.  The  requirements  for 
admission  included:  students  who  met  the  high  school  subject  pattern  requirements  for  the  college  and  curriculum  to 
which  they  were  applying  and  who  ranked  in  the  top  half  of  their  graduating  class;  students  who  met  the  subject 
requirements,  ranked  in  the  third  quarter  of  their  class,  and  had  an  American  College  Test  (ACT)  score  of  at  least  1 9; 
and  students  who  ranked  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  their  graduating  class  and  had  a composite  ACT  score  of  at  least  2 1 . 
Students  not  meeting  the  above  requirements  could  qualify  for  special  admission  (Shelley  1 969a,  A-3, 2).  The  students 
also  had  to  have  an  unmet  financial  need.  At  the  end  of  registration,  approximately  1 300  students  applied  to  participate 
in  SEOP;  768  were  approved  for  admission  (the  University  predicted  that  two-thirds  of  beginning  freshmen  actually 
register);  565  students  registered.  These  included  502  freshmen  and  63  transfer  students  (Peltason  1968, 1).  A report 
compiled  by  Dr.  Faite  Royjier-Poncefonte  Mack,  UIUC  Dean  of  Personnel,  revealed  that  of  the  502  SEOP  freshmen, 
478  students  (95.2%),  were  Black.  287  students  (57.2%),  were  women  while  215  (42.8  %),  were  men.  Most,  402 
students  (80. 1 %),  were  Illinois  residents.  The  rest  of  the  students  primarily  were  from  Holmes  County,  Mississippi, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Academic  programming  was  altered  to  fit  the  SEOP  students.  Financial,  personal,  and  academic  counseling 
were  made  available.  Also,  several  courses,  including  Rhetoric,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Psychology,  were 
restructured  to  emphasize  "content  appropriate  to  students  with  scholastic  deficiencies"  (The  Special  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  1970,  2).  A reading  clinic,  a writing  laboratory,  study  skills  workshops,  and  tutorials  were 
initiated  and  coordinated  by  the  Director  of  SEOP  and  several  college  departments.  An  additional  day  of  freshmen 
orientation  allowed  for  the  students  to  attend  the  all-University  orientation  as  well  as  a more  personal  SEOP  orientation 
where  students  learned  about  the  different  services  available  (Shelley  1969b). 

After  their  first  semester  on  campus,  the  1968  SEOP  freshmen  achieved  a mean  grade  point  average  of  2.3  in 
the  SEOP  courses,  2.0  in  regular  courses,  and  a 2.1  overall  (on  a 4.0  scale).  The  mean  grade  point  average  after  the 
second  semester  was  2.0  (The  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  1 970, 3).  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (LAS)  a Spring  1969  study  comparing  the  grade  point  averages  of  the  SEOP  students  in  LAS  and  other 
students  in  LAS  revealed  a difference  between  groups  after  the  first  semester.  While  76  percent  of  regularly  enrolled 
LAS  students  were  clustered  between  2.5  and  3 .49, 60  percent  of  the  SEOP  students  were  clustered  between  1 .5  and 
2.99.  Also,  SEOP  students  were  more  represented  across  the  grade  point  average  range  with  41  percent  below  a 2.0 
grade  point  average  versus  9 percent  of  regularly  enrolled  students  and  59  percent  above  a 2.0  average  versus  91 
percent  for  regularly  enrolled  students  (Schiamberg  1969).  Explanations  or  justifications  of  the  drop  in  grade  point 
average  varied.  A report  published  by  the  University  stated  the  drop  "reflects  fewer  available  special  courses  for  the 
second  semester"  (The  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  1970, 3).  A separate  report  to  the  president  by  the 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  stated  that  few  "disadvantaged"  students  were  prepared  for  the 
competition  and  academic  demands  of  the  University.  "For  most  of  them,  it  has  been  a first  exposure  to  the 
predominantly  white  world,  and  the  first  encounter  with  major  failure.  As  these  students  have  encountered  academic 
difficulty,  they  have  usually  become  frightened  and  begun  to  withdraw,  attributing  much  of  the  blame  to  the  practices 
and  attitudes  encountered  in  the  ‘white’  world"  (CHREO  1967,  4).  In  order  to  help  the  students,  the  Committee 
proposed  an  easing  of  drop  and  probation  rules,  increased  financial  aid,  and  more  support  services. 

A study  conducted  by  Dr.  Jane  Loeb,  Coordinator  of  Research  and  Testing,  revealed  that  the  502  SEOP 
freshmen  of  1 968  were  on  academic  probation,  dropped,  or  not  enrolled  at  higher  rates  than  regularly  admitted  freshmen 
although  they  out-performed  pre-SEOP  Black  UIUC  students  (Loeb  1973,  1, 5).  For  instance,  in  1966  and  1967,  50 
percent  and  53  percent  of  Black  students,  respectively,  were  on  clear  status  after  the  completion  of  their  first  term.  In 
1968  and  1 969,  the  first  two  years  of  SEOP,  64  percent  and  67  percent,  respectively,  were  on  clear  status  (Loeb  1 974, 
9).  Regularly  admitted  students  also  graduated  at  higher  rates  than  SEOP  students  within  an  eight  semester  period.  For 
the  freshmen  entering  UIUC  in  1968, 45.4  percent  of  the  regularly  admitted  students  and  16.7  percent  (84  students) 
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of  the  SHOP  students  graduated  by  June  1 972;  by  1 973, 60.7  percent  of  the  regularly  admitted  and  32. 1 percent  of  the 
SHOP  students  graduated  (Loeb  1 973, 8).  This  was  evidence  that  SHOP  students  who  remained  at  UIUC,  on  average, 
took  an  extra  two  semesters  to  complete  college  requirements  and  receive  their  degrees. 

According  to  a separate  study  by  Dr.  Faite  Mack,  44.4  percent  of  the  Fall  1968  Freshmen  SHOP  students 
completed  eight  consecutive  semesters  between  Fall  1 968  and  Spring  1 972.  8.6  percent  terminated  enrollment  after 
1 968  but  re-enrolled  for  continuous  student  status  by  the  eighth  semester.  47.0  percent  terminated  enrollment  and  did 
not  re-enroll.  69  (13.7%)  students  graduated  in  June  1972  (Mack  1972, 22).  While  a discrepancy  in  numbers  exists 
between  the  Loeb  and  Mack  studies,  the  conclusions  were  similar.  The  SHOP  students  who  remained  at  UIUC  took 
longer  to  attain  a bachelor’s  degree  than  regularly  admitted  students.  Mack,  however,  came  to  another  conclusion:  those 
students  who  left  the  University  often  enrolled  in  other  institutions.  59  of  the  drop-outs  attended  another  four-year  (39 
students)  or  two-year  (20  students)  institution  after  leaving  UIUC  (Mack  1972, 46). 

The  large  infusion  of  Black  students  heavily  influenced  student  and  academic  life  on  the  UIUC  campus.  With 
the  SHOP  students,  the  number  of  Black  UIUC  students  more  than  doubled.  The  increase  in  numbers  gave  the  Black 
students  confidence  and  support.  They  now  constituted  a crucial  number  of  the  UIUC  population  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  BSA  motto,  no  longer  hoped  for  anything;  instead  they  demanded  everything.  In  this  way,  the  University  got 
more  than  it  bargained.  It  initiated  SEOP  to  increase  Black  representation  on  campus— and  it  succeeded— but,  as  a 
consequence,  the  late  1 960s  call  for  Black  Power  also  was  magnified  on  the  campus. 

Black  UIUC  students  had  begun  a concerted  effort  to  participate  in  the  Black  Power  Movement  across  the 
nation  before  the  SEOP  students  arrived.  Along  with  national  sentiment.  Black  students  reevaluated  the  goal  of 
integration  and  the  tactic  of  gradualism  advocated  by  Civil  Rights  advocates  of  the  1 950s  and  early  1 960s.  Instead,  they 
initiated  race-based  student  groups,  such  as  BSA,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  and  promoting  "Black  pride."  Also, 
they  made  several  demands  on  the  university  to  actively  support  and  promote  diversity.  The  arrival  ofthe  SEOP  allowed 
for  a critical  mass  of  Black  students  who  then  attempted  to  alter  policies  and  programs  on  campus. 

SEOP  student  demands  altered  campus  academic  life  by  initiatingthe  development  of  courses  with  a decidedly 
Black  focus  in  the  Spring  semester  of  the  1 968- 1 969  academic  year.  The  first.  History  1 99,  was  a visiting  lecturer 
series.  Students  enrolled  for  one  credit  hour  and  wrote  a paper  on  one  of  the  lectures  or  African  American  culture. 
Reverend  Channing  Phillips,  who  placed  fourth  in  the  presidential  balloting  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1 968,  spoke 
about  "Being  Black  in  America";  Val  Gray,  a Black  dramatist,  spoke  about  the  "Concert  Voice  of  the  Black  Writer"; 
Percival  Borde,  a scholar  of  Caribbean  and  Afi-ican  culture,  gave  a lecture  entitled  "The  Talking  Drums";  Alex  Haley, 
editor  of  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  spoke  about  his  work-in-progress.  Roots;  Wardell  Gaynor,  an  associate 
producer  of  a television  show,  spoke  about  his  program  "Of  Black  America";  Reverend  C.  T.  Vivian,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  member,  gave  a lecture  entitled,  "The  Black  Church  in  Transition";  A.  B.  Spellman, 
author  and  participant  in  the  television  show,  "Black  Heritage,"  gave  a lecture  entitled  "Toward  a Saner  Base  for  the 
New  Black  Music."  275  students-and  not  just  Black  students-enrolled  in  the  course  (Jackson  and  Plater  1970). 

By  Fall  1970,  African  Americans  constituted  only  3.6  percent  (1,252  students)  of  the  total  UIUC  student 
population  (Wermers  1976, 12).  However,  their  numbers  did  not  deter  the  lecture  series  or  the  development  of  Afi'ican 
American-centered  courses;  in  fact,  the  call  for  the  initiation  of  a Black  history  class  was  made  by  the  campus  chapter 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  when  less  than  300  Black  students  attended  UIUC  in  late  1966.  The  1970-1971 
lecturers  included  dancer  and  anthropologist  Pearl  Primus,  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  Afro-American  Studies 
at  Iowa  State  University  Charles  Davis,  Chicago  reporter  L.  F.  Palmer,  Chicago  reporter  Burleigh  Hines,  Black 
comedian  and  activist  Dick  Gregory,  Chicago  poet  Don  L.  Lee,  musician  Tony  Zamora,  linguist  Orlando  Taylor,  artist 
Charles  White,  and  former  UIUC  student  and  BSA  president  turned  lawyer  David  Addison  (Jackson  and  Plater  1 970). 
In  1970,  LAS  Deans  projected  that  the  average  1971  lecture  attendance  would  be  875  students  (Jackson  and  Plater 
1970).  Due  to  increased  interest,  the  College  of  LAS  proposed  a follow-up  course  to  LAS  199  in  the  Spring  of  the 
1970-1971  academic  year.  LAS  29 1 , "The  Black  World:  Perspectives,"  was  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
with  prior  relevant  coursework  (Cox  1 970).  College  departments  also  developed  African  American  oriented  courses 
in  political  science,  psychology,  sociology  and  English. 
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SEOP  students  altered  campus  social  life  by  inaugurating  separate  activities  based  on  race,  a reflection  of  their 
connection  to  the  Black  Power  Movement.  Sponsorship  of  separate  activities  based  on  race  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  university.  However,  Black  students  created  parallel  activities  to  those  of  the  university  signaling  their 
desire  to  participate  but  at  the  same  time  feel  comfortable.  Black  students  created  Black  academic  support  organizations 
such  as  the  Black  Graduate  Student  Association  and  the  Black  Theater  Students  Association.  Though  the  university 
sponsored  events  such  as  Mom’s  Day  and  Homecoming,  Black  students  initiated  separate  celebrations.  Black  Mom’s 
Day  celebrations  included  aBlack  Chorus  concert,  a banquet,  and  a fashion  show  with  Atincan/Afncan  American  styles 
of  dress.  Black  Homecoming  events  included  a dance  and  the  election  of  a Black  Homecoming  King  and  Queen.  Also, 
Black  students  published  a yearbook, /re/70c^z/n.  The  university  yearbook,  Thelllio,  included  a section  on  Black  student 
activities,  but  Black  students  considered  the  treatment  sparse  and  insulting.  BSA  goals.  Black  activities.  Black  social 
life,  and  Black  student  outreach  programs  to  the  Champaign-Urbana  community  were  highlighted. 

In  early  1969,  African  Americans  living  in  Illinois  Street  Residence  Hall  (ISR)  moved  to  create  their  own 
residence  hall  government.  Michael  Wilson,  in  his  article,  "ISR",  published  in  the  29  April  1 969,  Daily  Illini,  explained 
the  reason  for  the  racial  split.  He  stated  that  the  ISR  government  was  racist  and  that  in  order  for  Black  students  to  make 
the  government  more  relevant  to  their  needs  they  had  to  secede.  Elaborating  on  the  split,  he  declared,  "more  specifically, 
black  students  at  ISR  have  been  assessed  fees  which  are  then  used  to  perpetuate  white  cultural  activities,  only. 
Secondly,  they  feel  that  the  judicial  mechanism  of  their  dormitory  is  biased."  As  early  as  1 969,  Clarence  Shelley,  SEOP 
Director,  recognized  that  "the  biggest  complaint  of  SEOP  students  is  that  they  do  not  feel  welcome  or  comfortable  in 
the  [residence  halls]"  (Shelley  1 969a,  1 0).  This  governmental  split  was  the  catalyst  in  the  formation  ofthe  Black  Student 
Unions  that  soon  would  be  initiated  in  each  residence  hall  on  the  UIUC  campus. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  1 968  SEOP,  UIUC  maintained  its  position  as  the  Midwest  university  with  the  most 
Black  students  enrolled.  According  to  data  compiled  by  the  US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Office 
of  Civil  Rights,  UIUC  continued  to  lead  Big  Ten  institutions  with  4.0  percent  Black  undergraduate  enrollment  in  1 970 
(Weinberg  1 995,  Table  45).  In  the  years  since,  the  number  of  Black  undergraduates  fluctuated.  According  to  the  Office 
ofthe  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  report,  "Underrepresented  Groups  at  the  University  of  Illinois:  A Report 
on  Participation  and  Success,  December,  1995,"  as  of  1994,  UIUC  fell  to  fifth  in  the  Big  Ten  in  Black  undergraduate 
enrollment  and  placed  third  in  degrees  conferred  (1995,  32,  88).  Though  UIUC  dropped  in  Big  Ten  ratings,  the 
university  provided  a model  for  recruitment  efforts  and  later  academic  support  programs  offered  through  the  Office  of 
Minority  Student  Affairs. 

The  legacy  of  the  first  groups  of  SEOP  students  persists  at  UIUC  both  academically  and  socially.  The 
university  heeded  Black  student  demands  to  reflect  the  heterogeneity  of  student  experience  by  initiating  an  Afro- 
American  Studies  and  Research  Program  and  an  Afro-American  Cultural  Program.  Separate  festivities  and 
celebrations— to  which  all  students  are  invited— continue  to  be  held  and  now  are  sponsored  by  units  within  the  university. 
Recently  formed  multicultural  and  cross-cultural  courses,  social  groups,  and  academic  associations  promote  interaction 
between  groups.  As  a catalyst  for  such  policies  and  programs,  the  initiation  of  SEOP  helped  enrich  student  life  on 
campus  by  broadening  the  scope  of  the  university’s  duty  to  its  diversifying  student  population. 

In  the  report  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  university  described  its  goals  for  the  future,  "to  lead  all 
Big  Ten  Universities  and  to  serve  as  a leader  nationally  in  the  enrollment  of  underrepresented  minority  students,  to 
improve  the  retention  rate  of  undergraduate  minorities  so  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  students,  [and]  to  lead  all  Big  Ten 
Universities  and  to  serve  as  a leader  nationally  in  the  granting  of  baccalaureate,  graduate,  and  professional  degrees  to 
under-  represented  minorities"  (Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  1 995,  6, 26, 32).  With  attention 
focused  on  recruitment  as  well  as  retention  and  graduation  rates  the  university  continues  to  demonstrate  commitment 
to  a diverse  student  population.  Conscious  efforts  still  need  to  be  made  for  the  university  to  reach  its  goals,  but  it  does 
have  an  established  base  on  which  to  build  for  the  21st  century. 
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Sources  in  History  Instruction;  Evidence  in  The  History  Teacher’s  Magazine 
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The  use  of  source  documents  in  students'  study  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  lively  debate  for  nearly  as  long 
as  separate  history  courses  have  been  offered  in  American  secondary  schools,  perhaps  as  early  as  1 870  (Johnson 
1917,  127-132).  This  advocacy  dates  back  prior  to  the  work  of  the  National  Education  Association's  1892 
Committee  of  Ten.  During  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century,  as  progressive  era  educators  advanced  the  use  of 
sources  in  historical  instruction,  the  deliberation  over  the  appropriate  classroom  use  of  sources  in  the  classroom  evolved. 
Throughout  the  20th  century  this  debate  has  waxed  and  waned.  Recently,  the  national  history  standards  and  literature 
on  historical  thinking  have  called  attention  to  the  use  of  source  documents  in  historical  instruction.  Current 
understanding  can  be  helped  by  examining  the  discussion  over  the  use  of  source  documents  that  took  place  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  the  pages  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine. 

Initially,  the  discussion  focused  directly  on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  source  documents  but  later  expanded  to 
include  the  extent  of  their  appropriate  place  in  the  curriculum.  By  1 9 1 6,  when  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  met,  this  rhetorical  debate  seemingly  was  settled  with  a consensus  that  source  documents 
needed  to  play  at  least  some  role  in  history  instruction.  The  use  of  source  documents  had  become  more  accepted,  at  least 
in  history  education  literature.  Indeed,  a plethora  of  source  books,  articles  with  suggestions  for  classroom  use  of 
sources,  and  related  historical  materials  flooded  the  educator  marketplace. 

The  first  five  years  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  ( 1 909- 1914)  well  illustrates  the  change  and  growth 
of  the  early  views  on  the  use  of  source  documents  in  history  teaching  in  American  schools.  This  journal,  founded  in 
September  1909  under  the  leadership  of  Managing  Editor  Albert  W.  McKinley,  was,  "devoted  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  of  History,  Civics,  and  related  subjects  in  the  fields  of  Geography  and  Economics"  and  aimed  "to  bring  to  the 
teacher  of  these  topics  the  latest  news  of  his  profession"  {The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  7,  September,  1 909, 1 ).  Due 
to  financial  difficulties,  in  February  1912,  the  magazine  came  under  the  supervision  of  a committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  (AHA).  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  was  renamed  Historical  Outlook  in  1918  and  later 
The  Social  Studies  in  1934  and  for  a brief  period  of  time  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  was  published  under  the  aegis  of 
AHA  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (Smith,  Palmer  and  Correia  1995;  Nelson  1995). 

Fred  Morrow  Fling  became  the  Source  Methods  of  Teaching  Editor  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  in 
1909,  the  first  year  of  its  publication.  This  journal's  first  volume  featured  a more  lively  debate  over  the  use  of  sources 
in  historical  instruction  than  appeared  in  any  of  the  contemporary,  highly  visible,  national  committees'  final  reports 
(e.g..  National  Education  Association,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Social  Studies  1893;  The  Study  of 
History  in  Schools:  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  The  Committee  of  Seven  1899;  The  Study  of 
History  in  Schools:  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  The  Committee  of  Five  1911).  Indeed,  article 
authors  who  advocated  the  use  of  sources  claimed  that  sources  increased  student  interest,  portrayed  history  more 
vividly,  and  added  literary  value  to  historical  instruction.  Additionally,  several  advocates  of  the  use  of  source  documents 
suggested  a probable  benefit  to  students'  exercise  of  personal  judgment. 

Consistent  with  the  times,  advocates  advanced  a scientific  argument  in  support  of  the  use  of  sources.  One 
particularly  striking  argument  was  presented  by  Editor  Fling  who  compared  historical  methodology  to  scientific 
experimentation  (1909).  He  noted  that  school  boards  would  not  hire  a chemistry  teacher  who  could  not  conduct 
chemical  experiments  with  students.  Consequently,  he  held  that  history  teachers  should  be  expected  to  know  to  engage 
in  historical  investigations.  In  "An  Historical  Laboratory,"  William  MacDonald  also  compared  history  to  science 
(MacDonald  1 909).  This  appeal  to  science  in  support  of  history  education  was  a clear  attempt  to  gain  legitimacy  in  an 
era  when  science  was  heralded  as  the  most  certain  method  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Throughout  its  first  five  volumes  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  published  dozens  of  articles  each  year  on 
how  to  implement  sources  in  the  classroom.  The  majority  of  articles  lauded  the  use  of  source  documents  in  history 
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instruction.  Although  a debate  over  the  use  of  sources  existed,  most  articles  expressed  the  notion  that  progressive 
teachers  at  the  forefront  of  their  discipline  utilized  source  documents  in  history  instruction.  For  example,  W.L. 
Westermann  wrote: 

There  is  no  argument  to  be  advanced  against  the  statement  that  the  teacher  of  history  will  be  the  better 
teacher  the  more  complete  is  his  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources  of  information  in  the  field  of 
his  teaching.  These  are  the  real  springs  of  inspiration.  It  is  best  to  drink  from  them  when  one  can 
(1913,249). 

Many  articles  included  actual  documents,  reviews  of  source  books  and  methodological  suggestions  for  the  study  of 
historical  topics  such  as:  the  French  Revolution,  Indian  treaties  with  Colonial  governments,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Battle 
of  Salamis,  Constitutional  documents,  and  the  use  of  museums  and  libraries  in  historical  study  (Anon  1 9 1 0,  W.  1 9 1 0, 
Fling  1909,  Vieregg  1912,  Anon  1911,  Henderson  1912,  Smith  1914,  Nestor  1914,  Page  1914,  Beard  1909). 

However,  several  articles  in  the  first  volume  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  viewed  negatively  the 
classroom  use  of  source  documents.  These  dissenting  perspectives  contributed  to  the  ongoing  lively  debate  about  history 
instruction  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century.  Several  authors  opposed  outright  or  thought  that  the  use  of  sources 
should  be  extremely  limited  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  curriculum.  For  example,  Henry  Elson  argued  that  some 
teachers  who  used  source  documents  tended  to  emphasize  historical  method  above  the  acquisition  of  information. 
The  new  method  simply  means  that  history  should  be  taught  largely  if  not  chiefly  through  the  sources; 
that  is,  by  constantly  taking  a class  back  to  the  sources.  The  historian  must  go  to  the  fountains,  it  is 
true,  and  college  classes  should  be  led  to  them  frequently;  but  high  school  classes  only  occasionally 
(Elson  1910,219). 

Elson  and  others  believed  that  the  use  of  source  documents  retarded  instructional  progress  and,  in  a given  period 
of  time,  students  would  learn  less  history.  Some  opponents  also  questioned  students'  ability  to  exercise  discriminating 
judgment  in  their  appraisal  of  historical  sources.  They  believed  that  students  were  immature  and  "undeveloped  mentally" 
(Fay  1909,  67).  Indeed,  Elson  even  doubted  most  teachers'  ability  to  evaluate  sources.  He  cautioned: 

Let  the  teacher  of  the  secondary  school  remember  that  a great  majority  of  pupils  will  never  get  a higher 
education,  that  their  time  should  be  employed  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  that  one  great  historic 
truth  of  world-wide  significance,  properly  impressed  on  their  minds,  is  worth  far  more  than  all  they 
can  gain  by  months  of  plodding  research  among  sources  (1910, 219). 

Certainly,  opponents  did  not  advocate  the  complete  abandonment  of  sources  in  history  teaching.  They  held  that 
a few  documents,  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  were  sacred  and  should 
be  read  by  all  students  (see  Maier  1997).  The  opponents  of  the  source  method,  however,  believed  that  sources  should 
be  used  in  an  extremely  limited  manner  and  not  at  the  expense  of  routine  classwork  (Elson  1910,  Fay  1 909).  In  support 
of  his  approach.  Fling  wrote  that  the  aim  of  the  history  teacher  should  not  be  to  inculcate  students  with  "the 
methodological  search  for  the  truth"  but  to  introduce  students  to  the  domain  of  history  (1 909, 5).  However,  in  opposing 
the  source  document  method,  Charles  Fay  explained  that,  "the  only  place  for  the  'Sources'  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
and  not  in  those  of  the  pupils.  I do  not  believe  in  the  so-called  'Source-Method'  of  history  teaching  in  secondary  schools; 
it  is  unsuited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils. . ."  (1909,  68). 

Middle  of  the  road  perspectives  about  the  use  of  sources  were  also  expressed  in  The  History  Teacher's 
Magazine.  H.  R.  Tucker  claimed  that  few  teachers  could  carry  out  Editor  Fling's  theory  of  history  instruction.  Even 
so,  he  believed  the  entire  'source  method'  reform  should  not  be  dismissed  casually.  Furthermore,  he  believed  that  Fling 
had  aroused  teachers  from  their  lethargy  and  the  one-book  method  of  teaching  (Tucker  1910).  Tucker  further  argued 
that  history  instruction  should  develop  students'  discriminating  judgment  as  well  as  furnish  information.  Through  the 
appropriate  use  of  sources.  Tucker  believed,  both  goals  could  be  obtained.  In  his  article  on  reference  work,  Clarence 
Perkins  acknowledged  that  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  history  was  extensive,  but  that  a teacher 
should  still  try  to  insist  on  students  doing  some  collateral  reading  (191 1,  123). 

The  nature  of  the  debate  about  the  use  of  sources  in  subsequent  volumes  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine 
changed.  The  number  of  articles  that  opposed  the  use  of  sources  in  history  teaching  declined,  at  the  same  time  interest 
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in  implementation  of  the  use  of  sources  increased.  Although  one  author  cautioned  against  assigning  extensive  collateral 
reading  on  all  historical  periods,  since  "many  a high  school  student  can  hardly  paraphrase  accurately  a few  pages  of 
simple  prose,"  most  articles  on  the  subject  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  source  documents  (Perkins  1 9 1 1 , 1 23). 
Furthermore,  they  advanced  various  ways  of  accommodating  sources  into  classroom  instruction  (Wolfson  1910, 
Thompson  1911,  Hoover  191 1,  Westermann  1913,  Hamilton  1914).  In  addition,  earlier  claims  that  students  were 
mentally  incapable  to  evaluate  source  documents  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  later  articles. 

The  first  clear  evidence  of  the  expanded  use  of  sources  in  actual  history  teaching  was  the  increasing  number 
of  source  books  that  were  reviewed  and  advertised  in  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine.  In  the  1890s,  for  example, 
Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  asserted  that  locating  and  obtaining  sources  was  a difficult  challenge  for  teachers  ( 1 899).  Within 
the  next  two  decades,  teachers  welcomed  the  addition  of  new  and  obviously  needed  source  books.  When  Managing 
Editor  Albert  McKinley  reviewed  H.  W.  Caldwell  and  C.  E.  Persinger's  A Source  History  of  the  United  States  from 
Discovery  (1492)  to  the  End  of  Reconstruction  (1877)  he  wrote,  "It  was  but  natural  when  the  study  of  history  came 
to  be  taken  up  seriously  in  colleges  and  schools,  that  teachers  and  scholars  should  desire  to  get  away  from  insipid 
literary  generalizations,  and  taste  the  freshness  of  original  sources"  (1910,  105). 

By  1916,  however,  a plethora  of  source  books  were  available.  For  example,  the  reviewer  of  William 
MacDonald's  Documentary  Source-Book  of  American  History  1606-1898  wrote  that  "thanks  to  the  work  of  Professor 
MacDonald  himself.  Professor  Hart,  and  of  many  others,  we  are  well  supplied  with  source-books  for  several  periods 
of  American  History"  (Anon  1909,  18).  Furthermore,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  publication  of  The  History 
Teacher's  Magazine,  the  topics  for  source  books  became  more  specialized.  Rather  than  a general  source  book  for  use 
in  U.S.  History,  authors  produced  more  focused  source  books,  such  as  Allen  Johnson's  Readings  in  American 
Constitutional  History  1776-1876,  W.C.  Ford's  multi-volume  The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  1814  (Johnson  1913,  Ford  1913,  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work  1912). 
All  ofthe  aforementioned  books  were  reviewed  in  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  ((Yucker  1914,  Chase  1913b,  Chase 
1913a).  In  addition,  these  and  dozens  of  other  source  books  were  advertised  in  this  publication.  In  addition,  several 
reviewers  started  indicating  that  the  market  for  the  compilation  of  sources  was  becoming  flooded.  For  example,  in  his 
review  of  Arthur  Innes'v4  Source  Book  of  English  History,  Vol.  1,  Lawrence  Larson  wrote,  "Since  Cheyney's  Readings 
was  published,  there  has  been  no  great  need  for  such  a work. . ."  (1913,  8). 

Another  dimension  ofthe  expanded  use  of  sources  was  the  increase  in  the  variety  and  types  of  materials  that 
were  suggested  for  classroom  instruction.  If  teachers  could  not  bring  authentic  historical  artifacts  into  the  classroom, 
they  could  use  illustrative  materials.  Each  volume  ofThe  History  Teacher's  Magazine  included  several  articles  on  the 
use  of  lantern  slides,  models,  wall  pictures,  postcards,  photographs,  art,  and,  by  1914,  even  silent  film.  In  addition, 
documents  such  as  the  newspaper  and  government  proceedings  and  treaties  also  were  suggested  as  source  materials. 
Indeed,  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  a Vassar  professor  and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  wrote  two  lengthy  books 
on  the  historian's  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a source  of  information  (1923a,  1923b).  If  teachers  had  access  to  local 
museums,  students  actually  could  see  historical  artifacts  first-hand.  Several  articles  explained  how  history  teachers 
could  use  museums  to  increase  student  understanding  of  history  (W.  1910,  Page  1914,  Sanford  1911). 

A third  dimension  ofthe  increased  use  of  sources  during  the  decade  ofthe  I9I0's  was  the  remarkably  innovative 
work  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers  Association  (NEHTA).  This  organization  had  commissioned  the  1902 
report  Historical  Sources  in  the  Schools,  Report  of  a Select  Committee  and  its  work  was  recorded  in  The  History 
Teacher's  Magazine  (New  England  History  Teachers  Association  1902).  The  NEHTA's  Committee  on  Historical 
Materials  organized  a permanent  exhibition  of  "Aids  to  the  Visualization  of  History"  in  July,  1910,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Henry  Johnson,  who  had  created  a similar  exhibit  at  Teachers  College  (Andrews  1910).  The  NEHTA 
exhibited  this  display  during  that  year's  convention  ofthe  National  Education  Association.  Later,  the  exhibit  acquired 
a permanent  home  at  The  Fenwick  in  Boston.  The  exhibit  portrayed  various  kinds  of  historical  materials,  such  as  maps, 
wall  pictures,  models  and  charts  and  provided  a place  for  their  study  and  comparison.  Previously,  no  such  facility  was 
available  to  teachers.  This  exhibit's  popularity  was  attested  by  its  subsequent  move  from  The  Fenwick  to  the  Boston 
Museum  ofFine  Arts  (Cushing  1914).  The  idea  ofhistory  museums  which  teachers  could  access,  quickly  spread  across 
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the  nation.  In  fact,  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  in  Dekalb  created  its  own  historical  museum  for  teacher 
use  (Page  1914).  In  addition,  professors  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  at  The  University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville,  also  assembled  an  historical  exhibit  (Bond  1914). 

Two  additional  pieces  of  evidence  reveal  increased  use  of  sources  in  historical  instruction.  In  1 9 1 3,  The  History 
Teacher's  Magazine  published  a nationwide  index  of  illustrative  materials  for  history  classes.  The  editors  arranged  the 
index  into  two  parts.  The  first  listed  dealers  of  historical  materials  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  second  comprised  of 
a subject  index  of  history  courses  and  corresponding  historical  materials  dealers.  No  such  comprehensive  list  had  been 
available  previously  (McKinley  1913).  The  subject  index  included  access  to  materials  for  numerous  periods  and  topics 
of  historical  study.  They  included,  pre-historic,  Greek,  Roman,  Christian,  Medieval,  European,  English,  French, 
German,  Recent  Events,  American,  Economic  and  Industrial,  Architecture,  and  Art.  Many  subsequent  articles  in  The 
History  Teacher's  Magazine  referenced  the  list  and  materials  that  had  been  purchased  through  dealers  on  the  list.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  historical  museums  and  exhibits  that  were  established  gathered  materials  through  the  dealers  on 
the  historical  materials  list  (Bond  1914,  124;  Hamilton  1914,  83). 

Second,  a new  kind  of  source  book  appeared  on  the  market.  In  Fred  Morrow  Fling's  review  of  Frederic  Duncalf 
and  August  C.  Krey's  Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Medieval  History,  he  wrote: 

It  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  volume  entitled  "Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Medieval  History" 
edited  by  Professor  Duncalf  of  The  University  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Krey  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of  teaching  history.  It  is  not  simply  a source  book:  it  is 
a new  kind  of  source  book. . . It  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  English,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  the  last  (1913,  1 12). 

Duncalf  and  Krey's  source  book  differed  from  its  predecessors  primarily  because  it  presented  several  documents  on  the 
same  topic,  thereby  making  possible  the  critical  study  of  problems  in  the  use  historical  evidence.  Previous  source  books 
had  not  offered  such  comparative  collections.  Rather,  they  tended  to  be  comprised  of  chronological  compilations  of 
documents.  E.D.  Dow  also  acknowledged  that  the  Duncalf  and  Krey  book  was  a new  type  of  source  book  because  it 
organized  materials  around  problems  (Dow  1913, 85).  The  publication  of  this  source  book  opened  the  way  for  similar 
problem-type  source  books  to  be  developed  in  other  fields  of  history. 

Recent  advocacy  ofthe  use  of  sources  properly  can  not  be  heralded  as  a recent  or  new  development  in  American 
history  instruction  (e.g.  Barton  1997,  Downey  and  Levstik  1991,  Stahl  et  al.  1996,  VanSledright  and  Brophy  1992, 
Wineburg  1991).  Although  this  emphasis  presently  remains  the  subject  of  much  recent  literature  on  historical  thinking, 
the  use  of  sources  in  history  instruction  is  nearly  as  old  as  is  the  inclusion  of  history  in  the  secondary  and  lower  school 
curriculum.  The  nature  of  the  debate  about  the  types  of  sources  and  their  use  in  history  instruction,  however,  has 
evolved  over  the  past  century.  Most  recently,  arguments  have  been  propounded  that  even  elementary  school  children 
can  use  sources  to  enhance  their  historical  understanding. 

The  first  years  of  publication  of  The  History  Teacher's  Magazine  clearly  revealed  the  evolution  in  the  advocacy 
of  implementing  source  documents  in  history  instruction.  During  the  early  Progressive  era,  educators  debated  the  value 
of  such  sources.  By  1 9 1 6,  the  use  of  source  documents  clearly  was  a fixture  of  history  education  literature  and  teaching. 
Although  a few  advocates  ofthe  textbook  method'  remained,  the  debate  was  about  the  degree  of  use  rather  than  the  kind 
of  use.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  source  books  and  the  types  of  sources  available  increased.  Finally,  organizations 
and  permanent  exhibits  were  developed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  history  teachers  use  of  source  material  during 
instruction.  Certainly,  the  use  of  source  documents  in  school  history  courses  has  made  the  pageantry  of  history  much 
more  vivid  for  millions  of  American  students. 
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Advocacy  of  Environment  Education  in  Two  Social  Studies  Journals 
between  1960  and  1980  


Tsz  Ngong  Lee 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Tn  recent  years,  some  advocates  of  environmental  education  have  argued  that  besides  science  teachers,  other  teachers, 
especially  social  studies  teachers,  should  promote  environmental  education  (EE)  in  their  curricula.  But  have  social 

studies  educators  accepted  this  argument?  What  have  they  said  about  environmental  education?  This  paper  will 

address  these  questions  by  examining  articles  published  in  two  social  studies  journals  between  1960  and  1980.  This 
paper  will  begin  with  articles  found  in  Social  Studies  and  then  will  continue  with  articles  in  The  Journal  of Geography. 

A review  of  the  articles  published  in  Social  Studies  reveals  that  environmental  education  w^  not  a significant  topic. 
From  1 960  to  1 980,  a total  of  97 1 articles  were  published.  Although  articles  on  various  aspects  of  EE  increased  toward 
the  end  of  this  twenty-year  period,  they  are  by  no  means  abundant.  These  articles  can  be  divided  into  several  groups 
according  to  their  main  content.  The  first  group  discussed  the  status  of  social  studies  and/or  advocated  curriculum 
reform.  These  articles  may  mention  environmental  education  as  a minor  point.  The  second  group  discussed  the 
relationship  between  social  studies  and  environmental  education,  with  the  latter  featured  prominently.  The  third  group 
described  specific  environmental  issues  such  as  pollution  and  overpopulation.  These  articles  usually  recommended 
social  studies  educators  put  a stronger  emphasis  on  teaching  those  issues.  The  fourth  group  included  articles  that  were 
more  philosophical  or  theoretical.  For  example,  they  discussed  and  debated  the  relationship  between  humans  and  nature, 
or  the  importance  of  values  and  attitudes  in  EE.  Finally,  a fifth  group  of  articles  dealt  with  instructional  issues.  These 
"how  to"  articles  suggested  methods  of  teaching  environmental  issues.  Some  articles  included  elements  of  more  than 
one  of  the  above  categories.  The  main  points  discussed  in  these  groups  of  articles,  as  well  as  some  examples,  are 
described  below. 

Of  the  five  groups  of  articles,  the  first  group  is  frequently  found  in  the  1960s.  Typically,  these  articles  reviewed 
the  contemporary  situation  of  social  studies  education  and  provided  recommendations  for  improvement  (Monier  1 960, 
Higgins  1964,  Gall  1966,  Bradley  1968).  Some  articles  also  surveyed  the  state  laws  that  governed  public  school 
teaching  or  the  opinion  of  social  studies  teachers  on  curriculum  change  (Moreland  1962,  Lowe  1964).  These  articles’ 
recommendations  varied,  but  many  stressed  the  significance  of  the  relationship  between  humans  and  society,  the  need 
to  teach  concepts,  or  the  importance  of  incorporating  current  events  in  curriculum.  However,  in  none  of  these  articles 
was  the  introduction  of  environmental  education  or  conservation  mentioned  as  an  important  potential  change  for  social 
studies.  In  only  one  article  was  "protecting  and  conserving  human  and  natural  resources"  named  as  one  of  the  ten  social 
science  "generalizations"  which  can  be  used  to  reorganize  the  social  studies  curriculum  (Higgins  1964,  56). 

Although  articles  that  discussed  general  curricular  issues  neglected  the  possibility  of  introducing  environmental 
education,  the  second  group  of  articles  did  mention  EE  explicitly.  Some  articles  continued  to  emphasize  conservation 
(High  1968,Mings  1971),  while  another  recommended  the  teaching  ofenvironmental  history  (Strong  1974).  One  article 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  "saving  the  earth"  through  cooperation  between  science  and  social  studies  educators 
(Hepburn  and  Simpson  1975).  Another  concentrated  on  improving  teacher  education  (Rowley-Rotunno  1976). 

Two  topics  clearly  dominated  the  third  group  of  articles  on  specific  environmental  issues.  The  first  topic  is 
population  growth.  The  second  topic  is  energy  as  a resource  and  an  environmental  issue.  For  the  first  topic,  at  least  one 
article  appeared  every  year  from  1965  to  1968,  with  another  one  in  1976(Dykstra  1965,  Vent  and  Vent  1966,Brodbelt 
1967,  Johnson  and  Johnson  1968,  Anderson  1968).  These  articles  concentrated  on  the  situation  of  world  population 
growth  and  the  potential  for  disaster,  particularly  in  developing  countries.  Social  studies  teachers  were  urged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  teaching  about  these  potentials.  However,  the  emphasis  was  clearly  on  overpopulation’s  adverse 
impact  on  human  societies,  not  on  its  environmental  consequences.  The  articles  which  discussed  energy  as  a resource 
were  more  focused  on  the  environmental  impact  of  increasing  energy  consumption  (McCollum  1 976,  McCollum  1977, 
Joyner  1 979,  Fowler  and  Carey  1 980).  For  instance,  McCollum  provided  lesson  plans  on  how  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  relationship  between  the  environment  and  the  use  of  electricity. 

Compared  with  the  first  three  groups,  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups  contain  far  fewer  articles.  Hemmer’s  article  on 
how  values  and  attitudes  influence  environmental  behavior,  and  how  religion  and  education  help  shape  future 
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generations,  is  unusual  (1976).  Most  of  the  articles  discussed  a single  aspect  of  teaching  environmental  issues. 

In  summarizing  the  findings  for  articles  found  in  Social  Studies,  several  points  can  be  made.  First,  the  total  number 
of  articles  that  have  clear  connection  with  environmental  education  is  not  great.  Many  articles  discussed  curricular 
matters,  but  most  omitted  EE.  Second,  the  emerging  environmental  movement  of  the  1960s  did  not  seem  to  have 
significant  impact  on  social  studies  educators  until  the  1970s.  Third,  social  studies  educators  appeared  to  be  most 
interested  in  two  environmental  issues:  Overpopulation  in  the  1 960s  and  energy  resources  in  the  1970s.  Their  interests 
clearly  reflected  the  broader  academic,  economic,  and  social  concerns  of  the  two  decades.  Finally,  not  many  articles 
were  written  on  practical  implementation  of  environmental  education.  Many  more  articles  concerned  what  to  teach  than 
on  instructional  considerations  how  to  teach. 

Articles  about  EE  in  The  Journal  of  Geography  can  be  placed  in  the  same  five  groups  utilized  for  Social  Studies. 
Articles  in  group  one  were  relatively  abundant  during  the  1 960s.  These  articles  covered  a range  of  topics:  describing 
new  trends  in  geographic  education  for  different  levels  of  schools,  analyzing  the  curriculum  reform  movement,  and 
outlining  objectives  of  geographic  education  (Whittemore  1960,  Kennamer  Jr.  1967,  Scarfe  1968).  Most  of  these 
articles  did  not  mention  environmental  education  explicitly.  An  exception  is  Casper,  who  argued  that  relationships 
between  people,  resources,  and  environment  should  constitute  objectives  for  geographic  education  from  grades  four 
through  twelve  (1961).  Besides  Casper,  several  authors  also  mentioned  outdoor  education  and  conservation  as  important 
themes  in  geography.  However,  greater  emphasis  was  usually  paid  to  other  objectives  of  geography  education,  such 
as  promoting  international  understanding,  and  acquiring  generalizations  on  human  activities’  distribution  throughout 
the  globe  (Hill  1960,  Scarfe  1968). 

In  contrast  to  the  first,  the  second  group  of  articles  directly  examined  the  relationship  between  geography  and 
environmental  education.  These  articles  can  be  found  all  through  the  twenty-year  period,  but  those  that  were  written 
in  the  1 960s  tended  to  relate  geography  to  conservation  education  or  to  the  management  of  resources  (Parson  1 96 1 , Hill 
1962,  Volk  1967).  Volk  argued  that  any  course  that  dealt  with  resources  and  geography  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  issue  that  the  needs  of  man  must  be  satisfied  by  using  natural  resources  in  order  to  sustain  quality  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  ofthe  articles  published  in  the  70s  had  the  terms  environmental  education,  ecosystem  studies, 
or  environmental  studies  in  their  titles  (Renner  1 970;  Hill  1 970;  Mason  and  Kuhn  1971;  Emery,  Davey,  and  Milne 
1 974;  Towler  and  Brenchley  1 975).  The  authors  either  argued  for  more  direct  involvement  in  EE  by  geographers,  or 
suggested  incorporation  of  environmental  issues  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

For  group  three,  a large  number  of  articles  on  various  environmental  issues  can  be  found  (Barton  1960,  Harper 
1966,  Visher  1966).  Geographers  did  not  restrict  their  attention  to  one  or  two  big  issues.  These  articles  described 
conservation  history,  analyzed  cultural  factors  behind  environmental  behavior,  examined  different  conceptions  of  man- 
environment  relationship  in  geography,  and  proposed  alternative  human-environment  relationship. 

All  the  above  findings  must  be  viewed  with  caution  because  this  study  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a proper  content 
analysis.  The  articles  were  selected  and  read  by  the  author  personally,  and  the  factor  of  subjectivity  must  be 
remembered.  There  is  also  no  attempt  to  indicate  the  relative  abundance  of  articles  in  each  group  by  computing  their 
percentages.  Nevertheless,  the  author  believed  that  this  simple  exercise  could  still  shed  light  on  the  issue  of  why  social 
studies  educators  tend  not  to  promote  environmental  education  in  their  curricula.  Simply  put,  social  studies  educators 
were  not  highly  vocal  on  the  issue  of  environmental  education. 
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Recent  efforts  at  school  reform  have  prompted  the  re-emergence  of  a 100  year  old  debate  regarding  the 
contribution  ofthe  academic  study  of  history  towards  the  education  of  democratic  citizens.  For  75  years  the  field 
of  social  studies  has  reigned  supreme  in  its  educational  and  curricular  role  as  the  leader  of  citizenship  education. 
However,  the  1 990s  has  seen  increased  momentum  towards  efforts  to  dismantle  the  field  of  social  studies  and  reestablish 
history  as  the  curriculum  cornerstone  of  citizenship  education.  At  the  heart  of  this  debate  about  school  reform  is  the 
concept  of  citizenship,  and  the  place  of  history  education  in  contributing  to  the  education  of  a democratic  citizen. 

For  over  1 00  years  American  education  has  seen  numerous  models  of  citizenship  education  developed  to  serve 
both  curricular  and  political  needs.  As  schools  have  undergone  periodic  reforms,  so  too  have  changing  conceptions  of 
citizenship  manifested  themselves  within  schools  and  their  missions.  Initial  efforts  at  standardizing  school  curricula 
focusing  upon  citizenship  education  occurred  on  a national  level  in  the  1 890s,  and  were  led  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  number  of  released  national  reports,  starting  with  the  Committee  of  Ten’s  "Conference  on  History, 
Civil  Government  and  Political  Economy"  (hereafter  Committee  of  Ten)  in  1 893  to  the  end  of  World  War  I was  frantic 
as  no  less  than  five  reports  were  issued.  This  period  of  frenzied  reform  activity  has,  however,  been  surpassed  in  the  last 
15  years.  Starting  with  the  1983  release  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Task  Force  on  Scope  and 
Sequence,  this  most  recent  1 5 year  span  has  seen  the  release  of  no  less  than  eight  separate  national  curriculum  reform 
reports  directed  to  improving  citizenship  education  in  schools.  In  the  1990s  a large  number  of  individual  state 
curriculum  reports  have  also  been  developed  with  the  intention  to  reform  citizenship  education. 

The  constant  issuing  of  curriculum  reform  reports  is  a reality  of  education.  Ignored  shelves  in  libraries,  often 
frequented  only  by  curious  graduate  students,  are  filled  with  reform  reports  released  with  fanfare  and  promise  which 
in  short  order  were  catalogued  to  gather  dust  next  to  the  previous  parade  of  reform  reports.  However,  to  summarily 
dismiss  all  past  curriculum  reports  at  citizenship  reform  as  utopian,  and  ultimately  unsuccessful,  is  at  the  peril  for 
anyone  seeking  insight  into  the  era,  ideas  and  motivation  ofthe  developers  of  each  past,  and  present,  curriculum  report. 

Because  the  pace  of  present  citizenship  reform  efforts  continues  unabated  and  shows  no  intent  of  letting  up, 
it  is  to  an  historical  review  of  these  past  curriculum  reform  efforts  that  one  may  look  for  insight  into  recent  reports. 
Whether  the  curriculum  report  had  history,  geography,  a social  science,  or  social  studies  as  its  central  curricular  focus, 
each  report  held  a view  of  citizenship  which  reflected  commonly  held  beliefs  by  those  issuing  the  respective  report.  This 
paper  presents  the  thesis  that  there  has  been  a return  to  the  definition  of  citizenship  forwarded  by  educational  reformers 
of  the  1890’s  which  characterizes  much  of  the  reform  efforts  of  the  1990s. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  formally  established  history  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  citizenship  education  in  schools. 
The  report  declared  itself  to  be  "the  most  important  educational  document  ever  issued  in  the  United  States"  (N.E.A. 
1893,111). 

Given  the  composition  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  almost  1 00  individual  members  of  the 
nine  committees  were  comprised  entirely  of  white  males,  such  that  the  report’s  outcomes  were  not  surprising.  Each 
member  was  approaching  the  zenith  of  their  respective  educational  careers,  and  a review  of  membership  shows  most 
were  either  professors  in  higher  education,  headmasters  from  select  private  schools,  or  principals  from  established  urban 
high  schools.  At  the  time  of  the  report’s  release,  less  than  three  of  the  members  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  little  surprise  then  that  the  document  reflected  an  eastern  vision  of  an  orderly,  logical  society,  which  could  be  taught 
to  students  through  an  historical  examination  ofthe  institutions  and  events  which  culminated  in  present  society.  Simply, 
the  report  conceived  of  a good  citizen  as  someone  knowledgeable  of  the  history  of  the  institutions,  values  and  beliefs 
of  the  dominant  society  of  which  the  members  themselves  had  risen  to  positions  of  power  and  respect. 

The  model  of  citizenship  forwarded  by  this  document  was  one  of  cultural  transmission,  including  a fixed  body 
of  historical  knowledge  to  be  garnered  from  historical  instruction.  The  report  stated  that  "the  minds  of  young  children 
be  stored  with  some  of  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  their  subjects  which  the  adult  student  will  surely  need" 
(N.E.A.  1 893, 16)  The  document  intended  to  serve  as  a device  to  ensure  the  extension  of  a common  core  of  historical 
knowledge  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 
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The  report  states  that  "History  has  long  been  commended  as  a part  of  the  education  of  a good  citizen."  (N.E.A. 
1893, 169).  That  vision  of  a good  citizen  was  intended  to  include  the  history  of  America  as  the  document  states  "we 
Americans  know  our  country  is  great,  better  than  we  know  why  it  is  great"(N.E.A.  1 893, 1 69).  Therefore  history  was 
to  serve  to  inculcate  youth  to  accept  the  values  of  a common  national  vision,  come  to  share  those  values  and  work  to 
preserve  them.  It  was  hoped  through  a systematic  study  of  history  students  would  come  to  understand  how  and  why 
this  shared  vision  of  nationalism  came  to  be  formed  as  well  as  understand  it  was  for  the  betterment  of  all  in  society  to 
both  accept  and  support  those  values. 

The  centrality  of  historical  knowledge  to  citizenship  education  was  reaffirmed  in  the  1 899  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  issued  by  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  report  stated  that  history  was  unique  in  its 
ability  to  provide  students  with  "some  sense  of  the  duties  of  citizenship."  Tinkering  with  the  curriculum  program 
forwarded  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Committee  of  Seven  argued  that  the  past  had  unique  insights  to  offer 
democratic  citizens,  and  therefore  history  need  not  only  have  a present,  immediate  application  to  be  of  value  to  a 
democratic  society.  What  these  two  committees  had  affirmed  was  that  it  was  history,  for  all  its  unique  insights  and 
perspectives  on  the  progress  of  human  development,  that  would  be  of  most  value  to  a democratic  citizen. 

As  the  twentieth  Century  dawned,  and  moving  along  parallel,  but  not  yet  intersecting  tracks,  the  social  sciences 
were  poised  to  challenge  history’s  claim  of  uniqueness  in  the  education  of  citizens.  Social  scientists  held  history,  due 
to  epistemological  and  methodological  constraints,  was  unable  to  address  the  present  problems  facing  society.  To  that 
end,  the  social  scientists,  led  by  the  emerging  fields  of  sociology  and  political  science,  "viewed  the  school  curriculum 
as  fertile  ground"  (Smith  1995, 394).  With  the  social  sciences  gaining  in  legitimacy,  citizenship  education  began  to 
assume  a greater  place  in  the  study  of  existing  social  problems.  If  history  could  contribute  to  that  understanding,  it  was 
to  be  included.  If  history  insisted  on  concentrating  only  in  the  past,  it  was  to  move  aside  for  disciplines  trained  to 
address  society’s  immediate  needs. 

The  social  sciences  made  only  modest  gains  in  the  school  curriculum  for  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century. 
It  was  not  until  the  National  Education  Association  convened  the  Commission  for  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  (CRSE),  in  1912,  that  the  social  sciences  seriously  challenged  history  as  the  central  curriculum  discipline 
to  educate  democratic  citizens. 

In  1 9 1 2 Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  a Columbia  University  Ph.D.  in  sociology,  and  an  instructor  in  social  studies  at 
the  Hampton  Institute,  was  tapped  to  be  the  chair  ofthe  Committee  on  Social  Science.  It  was  likely  Jones  that  changed 
the  name  from  social  science  to  social  studies.  It  would  be  quickly  evident  that  this  committee  was  set  to  propose  a 
radical  new  method  of  educating  democratic  citizens. 

With  Jones,  and  others  that  shared  his  vision  of  citizenship,  leading  the  newly  christened  Committee  on  Social 
Studies,  it  is  little  wonder  that  present  needs,  and  not  historical  perspective,  became  accepted  as  the  primary  focus  of 
citizenship  education.  That  is,  with  the  social,  political  and  economic  challenges  created  by  immigration  and  industrial 
development,  educational  leaders  ofthis  era  felt  compelledto  address  these  problems  immediately.  History  was  still  to 
have  a place  in  citizenship  education,  but  its  role  at  the  core  of  citizenship  curriculum  was  forever  altered  (Correia 
1994). 

Social  efficiency  was  the  concept  guiding  the  vision  of  democratic  education  forwarded  by  the  CRSE. 
Education  for  a student  to  assume  a personally  rewarding,  and  socially  responsible  position  in  life  was  how  the  CRSE 
reformers  understood  social  efficiency.  The  wants  and  needs  of  the  individual  were  always  to  be  weighed  against  the 
greater  needs  of  society.  The  report  of  the  CRSE  resulted  in  the  comprehensive  high  school  which  still  dominates  the 
nation's  landscape  today.  In  this  instance,  democratic  citizenship  was  interpreted  to  mean  a high  school  which  was 
developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  youth,  and  not  exclusively  in  strictly  academic  terms. 

Accompanying  this  acceptance  of  the  social  sciences,  in  the  form  ofthe  social  studies  in  the  school  curriculum, 
was  a redefinition  of  democratic  citizenship.  These  educational  leaders  ofthe  CRSE  held  that  individual  needs  were 
not  universal,  and  were  by  definition,  unique  to  each  citizen.  This  notion  was  slowly  supplanting  the  existing  concept 
of  a rigid  standard  of  citizenship.  Within  the  practice  of  citizenship  education,  the  high  schools  soon  assumed  the  mantle 
of  the  peoples  college.  Higher  education,  rightly  or  wrongly,  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  purview  of  the  elite,  and  the 
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comprehensive  high  school  was  developed  to  assume  the  education  of  democratic  citizens. 

The  combination  of  changing  social  demographics  in  the  United  States  and  the  rise  of  the  social  sciences  in 
academia  translated  to  both  a conception  and  practice  of  democratic  citizenship  which  was  more  fluid  than  those  held 
in  the  past.  Whereas  in  the  past  citizenship  education  was  understood  within  a rigid  conception  of  academic  success 
and  mastery  of  subject  matter,  those  forwarded  by  the  CRSE  were  intended  to  prepare  students  to  function  as 
contributing  members  of  society. 

The  report  issued  by  the  CRSE  in  1918,  Cardinal  Principals  of  Education,  stated  that  a true  Democratic 
education  "should  develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits,  and  powers"  to  benefit  both  the 
individual  and  the  society  in  which  they  were  to  live  (CRSE  1918, 9).  Therefore,  while  academics  would  contribute 
to  citizenship  education,  it  would  not  be  the  ONLY  vehicle  to  define  a proper  democratic  education. 

The  composition  of  members  of  both  the  CRSE  and  its  various  subcommittees  reflected  a new  age  of 
educational  thinker.  The  CRSE  indeed  was  a reflection  of  the  emerging,  college  educated  professional  of  the  1 9 1 0's. 
All  of  the  members  attended  colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  short,  while  not  departing  radically  from  the 
demographic  composition  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  intellectually  this  group  represented  a distinctive  change  in 
philosophical  orientation  from  the  earlier  report.  These  members  were  educational  professionals.  They  brought  with 
them  the  recent  educational  and  psychological  findings  to  guide  their  thinking  of  how  schools  in  general,  and  democratic 
citizenship  in  particular,  should  be  developed  and  implemented  in  schools. 

TTie  social  studies  as  a curricular  field  gained  nation-wide  acceptance  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  CRSE.  No  longer 
would  history  have  a special  claim  to  democratic  citizenship  education.  Just  as  nature  studies  become  the  organizing 
theme  for  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  studies  became  the  curriculum  method  to  orient  democratic  citizenship 
education  to  the  study  of  society. 

Professional  historians  did  not  abandon  the  schools  totally  with  the  release  of  the  CRSE  report.  However,  given 
the  rise  of  the  professional  educator,  the  field  of  social  studies  became  the  filter  through  which  historians  were  relegated 
to  pass  in  order  to  exert  any  noted  influence  upon  schools.  The  social  studies  place  of  dominance  in  the  academic 
preparation  of  democratic  citizens  was  reaffirmed  in  the  1 930s  with  the  woric  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies. 
Representing  the  legitimacy  of  the  social  sciences,  historians  contributed,  but  did  not  dominate,  this  committee's  work. 
The  result  of  the  Commissions'  work  was  an  extensive  multi-volume  set  of  publications  culminating  in  the  1934 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations.  Affirming  the  centrality  of  the  social  studies,  and  not  either  the  social  sciences 
nor  history,  the  view  of  democratic  citizenship  forwarded  by  this  group's  work  was  hardly  surprising.  Academic  success 
as  defined  by  rigid  areas  of  discipline  organization  and  a set  body  of  knowledge,  as  defined  by  both  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  Committee  of  Seven,  were  absent. 

The  Commission  wrote  that  the  purpose  of  democratic  citizenship  education  was  to  ensure  that  students  had 
the  "knowledge  of  realities  and  capacity  to  cooperate  (which)  are  indispensable  to  the  development  and  even  perdurance 
of  American  society"(  AHA  1934, 35).  Explicitly  the  report  cited  as  dangerous  any  "continued  emphasis  in  education 
on  the  traditional  ideas  and  values  of  economic  individualism,"  which  if  left  unchecked  in  schools  would  result  in 
"conflicts,  contradictions,  maladjustment’s,  and  perils"  (AHA  1934, 35).  In  short,  traditional  methods  of  curriculum 
organization,  including  the  discipline  of  history,  were  not  only  unwise,  they  were  downright  dangerous. 

Professional  historians  slow  retreat  from  involvement  in  schools,  which  in  reality  began  before  the  start  of 
World  War  I,  was  abated  briefly  with  the  Commission's  efforts.  However,  as  Novick  notes,  "(H)istorians,  on  the  whole, 
ignored"  the  report  (Novick  1988, 190).  With  professional  educators  left  free  to  fashion  schools  as  they  saw  fit,  the 
vision  of  democratic  citizenship  held  by  these  leaders  was  unchecked  in  schools. 

Occasional  challenges  to  the  social,  non-academic  definition  of  democratic  citizenship  did  indeed  occur.  The 
cases  of  challenges  to  the  textbooks  of  Harold  Rugg,  or  the  1 950s  efforts  of  Arthur  Bestor,  did  for  a short  time  catch 
the  attention  of  the  public.  However,  as  soon  as  the  special  interest  groups  dissipated,  educationists  once  again  found 
themselves  responsible  for  the  education  of  democratic  citizens,  and  the  social  studies  remained  the  curricular  vehicle 
of  choice. 

ion  Association  president  Bob  Chase  stated  in  a 1 997 
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article  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  regarding  his  support  for  academic  standards.  Yet  another  permutation  of 
democratic  citizenship  has  manifested  itself  with  the  1990's  debate  over  national  academic  standards.  In  the  past 
democratic  citizenship  was,  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  history  in  schools,  a mastery  of  subject-matter  on  which  to  rely 
for  sound  judgment.  Social  studies  was  borne  of  the  perceived  need  to  educate  students  to  function  within  present 
society  and  to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  society.  This  new  variety  of  democratic  citizenship  continues  in  the 
tradition  of  democratic  citizenship  by  associating  a sound  academic  background  with  a basic  civil  right. 

For  the  last  century  the  use  of  citizenship  to  legitimize  academic  reform  has  been  a constant  theme  in  our 
nation's  schools.  In  the  1990's  a new  call  for  democratic  citizenship  education  has  emerged.  Those  advocating  this 
position  in  a skillful  use  of  higher  academic  standards  as  a necessary  component  of  basic  civil  rights,  have  successfully 
melded  the  seemingly  incompatible  concepts  of  individual  need  with  specific,  prescribed,  discipline-based  instruction. 
In  the  past  individual  need  meant  schools  were  to  provide  courses  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  academic  and  vocational 
tracks  a students  was  likely  to  follow  later  in  life.  In  the  1 990's  these  perceptions  and  interpretations  of  individual  needs 
have  narrowed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  1890's,  to  mean  a stringent,  narrow  academic  program  that  ail  are  expected  to 
master. 

As  historians  rediscovered  the  nation's  schools  in  the  late  1980s  the  language  of  citizenship  was  resurrected 
to  pave  the  way  for  public  acceptance  of  discipline-based,  academic  reform.  As  has  been  the  case  in  almost  all 
educational  reform  movements,  the  impetus  for  change  in  citizenship  education  in  general,  and  history-based  instruction 
specifically,  was  from  outside  the  classroom  and  not  led  by  classroom  teachers. 

It  was  with  the  release  of  the  1 987  Bradley  Commission  on  History  in  the  Schools  report  Building  a History 
Curriculum  that  historians  seriously  challenged  the  then  60  year  old  notion  that  social  studies  was  the  most  viable 
method  to  educate  citizens.  The  report  stated,  in  arguing  that  history  deserved  a central  place  in  the  curriculum,  that 
"the  knowledge  and  habits  of  mind  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  history  are  indispensable  to  the  education  of  citizens 
in  a democracy"  (Gagnon  1989, 7).  Citizenship  required  a mastery  of  knowledge  of  United  States  History,  and  any 
compromise  regarding  subject-matter  competence  was  to  be  at  the  peril  of  the  individual  and  the  society  in  which  they 
were  to  function.  Through  history,  a background  of  material  could  be  considered  prior  to  any  decision-making. 
Leadership  of  the  Bradley  Commission  was  by  those  outside  the  mainstream  of  public  school  teachers.  The  demand 
that  history  be  returned  to  its  central  place  in  the  schools  was  predictable.  As  was  the  case  nearly  100  years  before, 
democratic  citizenship  in  the  late  1980's  was  being  defined  in  a specific,  academic  sense  of  information  necessary  to 
be  able  to  function  as  a citizen. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Bradley  Commission’s  report,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  funded  the 
National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  (hereafter  Center).  It  was  the  Center  which  spearheaded  the  development 
of  the  controversial  National  History  Standards.  No  matter  the  result  of  this  groups  efforts,  it  was  how  these  members 
ofthe  Center  defined  citizenship,  and  the  role  of  historical  knowledge  in  that  definition,  that  make  its  efforts  distinctive. 

Reversing  a 60  year  trend  is  never  an  easy  effort,  and  the  intransigence  to  change  in  public  schools  is  a tall 
order  for  any  reform  movement.  As  Tyack  and  Cuban  note,  "teachers  tend  to  be  allergic  to  utopian  claims  for  reform", 
and  "are  often  the  people  blamed  when  grandiose  innovations  fail"  (Tyack  1995, 132).  The  Bradley  Commission  was 
sensitive  to  this  fear  and  did  state  that  the  classroom  teacher  was  to  be  a "equal  partner"  in  the  process  of  reform.  In 
reality,  both  the  Center  and  the  Bradley  Commission  were  special  interest  groups  drawing  their  financial  and  intellectual 
support  from  sources  other  than  teachers. 

The  debacle  of  the  release  of  the  two  separate  standards  documents  by  the  Center  reveals  just  how  little 
agreement  among  historians  and  the  public  actually  exists  relative  to  a common  understanding  of  United  States  History. 
Whether  naive  or  foolhardy,  the  Center's  reform  efforts  have  met  with  very  mixed  success.  The  Center  chose  to  be 
specific  in  its  curricular  recommendations,  and  as  such  alienated  significant , and  politically  powerful,  portions  ofthe 
citizenry.  However,  based  upon  its  fixed  notion  of  democratic  citizenship,  the  report  could  hardly  have  issued  anything 
different.  That  is,  by  choosing  to  make  specific  historical  knowledge  a prerequisite  for  competent,  democratic 
citizenship,  it  was  natural  that  not  all  of  history,  and  not  all  ofthe  special  interest  groups,  could  be  included.  By  not 
including  all  of  the  history  of  the  country,  the  group  revealed  a fatal  flaw  of  the  historian;  namely  choice. 
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The  support  the  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  needed  from  classroom  teachers  to  make  its  reforms 
work  in  the  schools  did  not  exist.  Selected  pockets  of  strong  support  for  the  Center's  efforts  surely  existed,  however, 
this  was  as  much  due  to  the  extensive  efforts  of  individual  academics  and  professional  historians  as  to  a philosophical 
acceptance  of  its  conception  of  democratic  citizens.  Operating  by  design  outside  the  mainstream  of  professional 
educators,  the  Center  was  at  the  mercy  of  special  interest  groups.  Grass-roots  national  support  for  the  Center's  efforts 
quickly  disappeared,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all.  Therefore,  despite  the  Center's  leadership  claims  of  a merging  of  the 
interests  of  educators  and  the  professional  community  of  historians,  in  reality  there  had  never  been  a true  grass  roots 
efforts  to  gamer  substantive  support  for  history  reform  (Nash  1997,  1 13-114). 

A distinguishing  feature  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  the  practice  of  local  control.  A fiercely  protected 
tradition,  it  has  served  to  allow  local  communities  to  fashion  their  schools  to  meet  local  needs  and  reflect  local  values. 
Any  efforts  at  national  educational  reform  to  challenge  such  a deeply  held  notion  has  to  pass  the  litmus  test  of  whether 
the  said  reform  challenges  local  control,  and  if  so,  is  the  result  of  said  change  to  be  a positive  one  for  the  local 
community.  If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  negative,  the  implementation  of  any  reform  is  likely  to  not  find 
any  lasting  support  in  the  local  schools.  Whether  the  issue  is  desegregation,  textbook  adoption,  or  curriculum  revision, 
local  districts  have  successfully  kept  "outsiders"  from  forcing  their  values  upon  local  districts.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
case  of  a national  consensus,  and  substantial  financial  commitment  from  the  federal  government,  as  in  desegregation, 
that  local  mores  and  customs  have  been  successfully  altered. 

No  such  ground  swell  of  national  consensus  exists  for  changing  the  practice  of  democratic  citizenship 
education.  Despite  claims  of  high  academic  standards  being  a basic  civil  right,  national  consensus  has  failed  to  gather 
the  requisite  national  support.  With  teachers  considered  to  be  at  the  very  least  suspect,  and  often  the  cause  of  the 
problem  of  poor  history  instruction,  teacher  are  not  going  to  be  the  source  for  substantive  curricular  reform  of 
citizenship  education.  If  the  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  hopes  to  implement  their  sweeping  changes  in 
schools,  teachers  must  be  included  in  the  process.  Currently  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  serves  the 
interests  of  these  citizenship  teachers,  and  has  done  so  for  over  75  years.  Upstart  reform  organizations,  no  matter  what 
national  figures  lead  them  or  how  well  funded,  if  seeking  to  radically  alter  educational  practices,  are  likely  to  find 
schools  unreceptive  to  proposals  for  substantive  change. 

What  divides  the  advocates  of  history  and  social  studies  is  how  both  fields  conceive  of  citizenship  education. 
The  academic  discipline  of  history  represents  a long  tradition  of  professional  historians  striving  to  provide  insight  into 
the  collective  memory  of  human  existence.  Professional  historians  understand  history  to  be  a contributing  factorto  the 
education  of  a democratic  citizen.  Even  claims  of  history  providing  to  the  student  "habits  of  the  mind"  seem  to  hearken 
to  the  days  of  the  psychological  theories  of  mental  faculties  much  less  than  current  learning  theories  (Gagnon  1 989, 25). 

Frankly,  for  a discipline  based  on  the  understanding  of  the  past,  education  reformers  have  proven  themselves 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  limited  success  of  previous  educational  reform  efforts  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which 
educators  are  prepared  to  teach  in  the  1990's.  If  this  ignorance  of  modem  teacher  preparation  is  by  design,  these 
reformers  are  communicating  loudly  their  contempt  for  teacher  education.  If  this  ignorance  is  by  oversight,  one  must 
question  the  qualifications  of  these  reformers  to  fashion  any  sort  of  change  in  an  arena  of  which  they  have  little 
understanding. 

Social  studies  sees  as  its  central  purpose  the  education  of  democratic  citizens.  Whereas  historians  see  their  field 
as  providing  a convenient  by-product  of  information  for  citizens  in  a democracy,  social  studies  sees  history,  along  with 
the  social  sciences,  as  contributing  to  the  overall  education  of  citizenry. 

The  distinction  is  noteworthy.  Given  the  erratic  track  record  of  professional  historians  in  working  with  the 
teachers  in  the  nation's  schools,  nearly  a century  of  neglect  exists.  What  the  social  studies  has  managed  to  do  is  serve 
the  definition  of  democratic  citizenship  education  by  defining  that  broadly,  including  teachers  in  its  efforts,  and 
remaining  dedicated  to  the  education  of  democratic  citizens. 

Until  advocates  for  a history  based  curriculum  can  build  and  maintain  support  networks  for  teachers,  it  is 
unlikely  they  will  be  successful  in  substantively  altering  the  practice  of  teaching.  The  insistence  of  a rigid  conception 
of  democratic  citizenship  as  has  re-emerged  in  recent  reform  efforts,  will  both  splinter  and  preclude  a national  consensus 
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of  support.  Reform  efforts  which  reflect  a dynamic  view  of  democratic  citizenship  and  are  inclusive  are  most  likely  to 
result  in  lasting,  positive  change  in  our  nation's  schools. 
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Schooling  and  the  Politics  of  Fear: 

Florida’s  Americanism  versus  Communism  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  1961-1991 


Karen  L.  Riley 
Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 

In  the  1 960s  school  administrators  and  teachers  in  Orange  County,  Florida  implemented  a new  social  studies  program 
into  the  curriculum  based  upon  Public  Law  (PL)  233 .064  ( 1 96 1 ) of  the  Florida  State  Statutes.  Florida  lavwnakers 
entitled  this  new  lav/,  Americanism  versus  Communism:  arequiredhigh  school  course.  They  mandated  thirty  hours 
of  instruction  for  all  high  school  students  in  the  state  of  Florida  as  a requirement  for  graduation.  Americanism  versus 
Commtmism  or  AVC  as  both  teachers  and  students  commonly  called  Ae  newly-mandated  course,  was  based  upon  a 
seven-part  law.  Its  statement  of  intent  referred  to  Communism  as  a political  ideology  that  was  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  Democracy.  Additionally,  the  statute  pointed  to  a growing  global  fear  that  student  groups  were  especially 
susceptible  to  exploitation  and  manipulation.  Therefore,  reasoned  lawmakers,  free  people  everywhere  were  challenged 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  dark  forces  of  communism. 

According  to  the  law’s  formulators,  the  most  expedient  method  of  meeting  this  challenge  was  to  provide 
students  with  "athorough  understanding  ofthe  entire  communist  movement,  including  its  history,  doctrines,  objectives 
and  techniques."  Subsequently,  teachers  taught  the  tenets  of  Communism,  while  Americanism  was  supposed  to  be 
portrayed  as  the  only  reasonable  political  system  of  a free  world.  The  title  ofthe  course,  also  mandated  by  law,  implied 
a great  political  and  economic  contest  between  two  rivals,  although  the  word  "Americanism"  is  neither  a political  nor 
economic  system.  According  to  the  goals  of  the  new  curriculum,  the  course  was  designed  as  a bulwark  against 
Communism,  in  that  its  primary  purpose  was  to  instill  "in  the  minds  ofthe  students  a greater  appreciation  of  democratic 
processes,  freedom  under  law,  and  the  will  to  preserve  that  freedom."  Other  goals  included  student  understandings  of 
the  American  econom  ic  system  as  the  one  which  "produces  higher  wages,  higher  standards  of  living,  greater  personal 
freedom  and  liberty  than  any  other  system  of  economics  on  earth"  (Public  Law  (PL)  233.064,  Florida  Code  1961). 

In  advancing  these  ideas,  the  wording  ofthe  statue  urged  teachers  to  warn  students  about  the  misery  of  living 
under  "godless"  Communism,  the  political  and  economic  system  ofthe  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States’  greatest  peace- 
time enemy.  Accordingly,  lawmakers  charged  teachers  with  placing  "particular  emphasis  upon  the  dangers  of 
communism,  the  ways  to  fight  Communism,  the  evils  of  communism,  the  fallacies  of  Communism,  and  the  false 
doctrines  of  Communism"  (Florida  Code,  1961).  They  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  State  Textbook  Council  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  use  the  official  reports  ofthe  House  committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee  ofthe  United  States  Congress  as  instructional  guides.  Moreover,  none  ofthe 
textual  materials  selected  for  Florida  schools,  or  any  teacher  assigned  to  teach  the  Americanism  versus  Communism 
course,  reminded  lawmakers,  were  permitted  to  favor  Communism  or  present  it  as  preferable  to  the  system  of 
government  ofthe  United  States.  Florida  legislators,  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  a certain  superiority,  even  claimed  that 
the  free-enterprise  system  was  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  Florida  lawmakers  likely  viewed  students  as  natural  candidates  for  exploitation  and  in  need  of 
defensive  measures,  such  as  the  newly-mandated  AVC  social  studies  program.  This  inoculation  approach  to  curriculum 
development  and  implementation  seemingly  guaranteed  that  Florida  youth  were  armed  with  an  appropriate  quantity  of 
knowledge  about  the  dangers  of  Communism,  and  as  such  would  be  in  a position  to  serve  the  state  well  as  classroom 
soldiers  and  citizens.  Escalating  involvement  in  Vietnam  may  have  been  one  reason  lawmakers  sought  to  keep  the  image 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the,  "Evil  Empire,"  fresh  in  the  minds  of  graduating  seniors,  whose  civic  responsibilities  might 
later  include  military  service.  Viewed  from  that  perspective,  the  AVC  curriculum  had  the  potential  to  contribute  to  both 
the  recruitment  of  soldiers,  and  as  a public  relations  endeavor  which  would  make  military  involvement  in  Vietnam 
palatable. 

A second  theory,  and  one  advanced  by  a teacher  interviewed  for  this  paper,  involved  influential  South  Florida 
businessmen  and  former  Cuban  citizens.  According  to  this  teacher,  powerful  Cuban  businessmen  from  Miami  feared 
the  Castro  government  and  persuaded  South  Florida  lawmakers  that  the  interest  of  the  state  would  best  be  served  by 
mandating  an  anti-Communist  program  for  high  school  students  (Ellis  1997a).  However,  none  of  the  curriculum 
materials  surveyed  to  date  are  anti-Castro;  most  focused  exclusively  on  the  following:  1 )fear  of  the  Soviet  republics 
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as  athreat  to  democratic  forms  of  government;  2)  Communist  theory  and  doctrines;  and,  3)  infiltration  techniques.  The 
literature  only  mentioned  other  Communist  countries  in  terms  of  the  international  nature  of  this  odious  political  and 
economic  system . One  former  teacher,  John  Sheehan,  believed  that  Florida  lawmakers  "were  aghast  at  the  number  of 
defections  in  Korea,"  which  may  offer  some  strength  to  the  notion  that  the  AVC  program  was,  in  part,  a public  relations 
endeavor  (Sheehan  1997).  However,  one  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  behind  the  implementation  of  the  AVC  social 
studies  program  emanated  from  rumors  and  suppositions.  Several  former  teachers  believed  that  the  one-time  governor 
of  Florida,  Charlie  Johns,  along  with  his  cronies,  were  behind  the  mandate. 

It  seems  that  Johns  spearheaded  a Communist  "witch  hunt"  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida  during 
the  1950s,  a decade  marked  by  the  highly  profiled  investigations  of  United  States’  Senator,  Joe  McCarthy.  The  zeal 
with  which  McCarthy  went  after  suspected  "commies"  and  "pinkos"  is  legendary.  According  to  informants,  Johns  or 
his  minions,  in  true  McCarthy  style,  held  inquisitions  in  local  motel  rooms  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  where  brutal 
allegations  toward  University  of  Florida  faculty  members  were  leveled  (Riley  1 997).  These  "star  chamber"  meetings 
often  resulted  in  firings  or  resignations.  Hence,  the  1961  law  which  mandated  the  Americanism  versus  Communism 
program  was  likely  an  outgrowth  of  the  fear  and  hysteria  whipped  up  by  Charlie  Johns  and  his  supporters.  Thus,  their 
thinking  likely  went,  if  Florida  students  were  inoculated  before  enrolling  in  one  of  Florida’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  teachings  of  communist  professors  not  ferreted  out  by  the  Johns’  Commission  would  at  least  make  them 
resistant  to  subversive  teachings. 

Regardless  of  the  impetus  behind  Florida’s  AVC  program,  several  themes  connect  the  recollections  of  former 
social  studies  teachers  who  were  assigned  to  teach  this  controversial  course,  and  who  were  interviewed  for  this  paper: 
1)  refusal  to  accept  the  role  of  propagandist;  2)  the  desire  to  objectively  present  the  course  as  either  comparative 
economics  or  comparative  governments;  and,  3)  an  awareness  that  they  as  teachers  were  in  charge  of  curriculum 
decisions  in  their  respective  classrooms.  In  most  cases,  these  teachers  accepted  the  instructional  materials  purchased 
by  their  school  district,  yet  the  approach  they  took  was  based  largely  on  their  personal  and  professional  beliefs  about 
teaching  and  learning.  None  of  the  teachers  interviewed  chose  to  teach  AVC;  most  recalled  the  curriculum  program  as 
unpopular  and  disliked  by  both  teachers  and  students,  although  some  undoubtedly  did  not  fit  this  profile. 

As  for  former  students  who  were  interviewed  for  this  paper,  most  recalled  little  of  their  AVC  classroom  days. 
Of  those  who  were  able  to  remember  the  course,  most  said  that  they  knew  it  was  propaganda,  but  that  the  propagandist 
nature  of  the  course  did  not  cause  them  to  hold  negative  attitudes  about  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  recollections 
suggest  that  the  efforts  of  former  teachers  to  resist  the  strong  indoctrination  language  of  the  state  statutes  by  teaching 
the  course  as  either  the  history  of  Russia,  a comparison  of  capitalism  to  communism,  or  a comparison  of  democracy 
to  communism,  may  account  to  some  degree  for  this  lack  of  overtly  negative  attitudes  regarding  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  In  any  event,  this  paper  is  an  initial  look  at  Y\ondi&'s  Americanism  versus  Communism  social  studies  curriculum 
between  1961  and  1981,  with  emphasis  on  how  teachers  taught  the  course  and  how  it  was  received. 

Although  Florida’s  lawmakers  mandated  thirty  hours  of  instruction  for  the  mandated  AVC  course,  schools  in 
Orange  County,  Florida,  implemented  it  as  a full  semester  program  of  study.  At  Winter  Park  and  Edgewater  high 
schools,  it  was  organized  for  large  group  instruction  (Ellis  1 997).  Most  schools  in  the  county  held  this  particular  course 
in  the  auditorium,  at  least  throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Sheehan,  who  began  his  teaching  career  in  1967,  taught 
Russian  language  and  culture  at  first.  Later,  in  1975,  he  taught  the  AVC  course  at  Winter  Park  High  School  as  one  of 
three  team  teachers  assigned  to  teach  this  large-group  instruction  class  in  the  school’s  auditorium.  He  recalled  that  his 
colleagues  invited  him  to  teach  part  of  the  content,  rather  than  simply  monitor  the  auditorium  and  assist  students.  He 
tookhis  place  on  stage  and  presented  slides  ofthe  Russian  people  and  discussed  Russian  culture.  After  this  experience, 
recalled  Sheehan,  his  fellow  team  teachers  refused  to  allow  him  back  on  stage.  In  fact,  he  stated  that  "the  two  never  let 
me  show  slides  again"  (Sheehan  1 997).  By  contrast,  he  taught  one  smaller  section  of  44  students  on  his  own,  to  which 
he  taught  AVC  as  a comparative  economic  and  political  system.  He  especially  focused  on  Russian  history,  a subject 
for  which  he  was  well  prepared. 

According  to  Sheehan  ( 1 997),  his  colleagues  were  convinced  that  he  was  a "Yankee  subversive,  who  painted 
everything  in  shades  of  gray,"  while  he  in  turn  concluded  that  they  taught  the  AVC  course  according  to  the  spirit  ofthe 
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state  statutes,  which  is  to  say  "right  by  the  book."  His  impression  is  somewhat  supported  by  another  teacher,  Jim 
Smith,  a social  studies  teacher  assigned  to  a rival  school,  who  claimed  that  he  had  it  on  good  account  that  teachers  at 
Winter  Park  High  School  "white  washed  it  [Americanism  vs.  Communism]  by  teaching  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  all 
bad  and  that  we  were  all  good"  (Ibid).  The  supposed  hard-line  position  taken  by  Sheehan’s  co-teachers  may  have 
stemmed,  in  part,  from  a certain  degree  of  professional  jealousy,  rather  than  a blinded  view  of  the  United  States  as  the 
"good  country"  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  "bad."  Sheehan,  a graduate  of  Indiana  University  with  a Masters  Degree 
in  Slavic  languages,  and  ten  years  teaching  experience  in  the  Russian  language,  likely  overwhelmed  them  with  his  depth 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a result,  they  retreated  to  the  safety  of  the  mandate,  a place  they 
probably  believed  the  "Yankee  subversive"  would  not  follow,  and  stood  firm  on  the  use  of  the  state  adopted  textbook 
written  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a book  described  by  Sheehan  as  "awful"  (Hoover  1958). 

Jim  Smith,  a contemporary  of  Sheehan’s,  taught  social  studies  at  Edgewater  High  School,  an  early  Orlando 
high  school  located  less  than  five  miles  from  neighboring  Winter  Park.  Smith  like  Sheehan,  used  a comparative 
government  approach  and  also  taught  the  course  with  an  emphasis  on  Russian  history.  Although  most  teachers 
interviewed  claimed  a distaste  forthe  subject.  Smith  voiced  an  appreciation  for  the  AVC  course.  However,  both  Smith 
and  Sheehan  experienced  similar  episodes  of  professional  discrimination  related  to  this  controversial  social  studies 
program.  For  example,  while  Smith  recollected  that  most  of  his  social  studies  colleagues  attempted  to  retain  a measure 
of  objectivity  in  their  curriculum  content  and  instructional  strategies,  some  fellow  teachers  "didn’t  think  much  of  the 
curriculum."  Accordingly,  at  least  one  social  studies  teacher  at  Edgewater  followed  Hoover’s  book  and  its  intent, 
according  to  Smith.  Therefore,  his  claims  of  "We  tried  to  show  both  sides,"  and  "I  went  into  the  philosophy  and  theory 
and  tried  to  show  a comparison  of  the  two"  Gbid),  were  often  met  with  disapproval.  He  further  recalled  that  he  and 
fellow  AVC  teachers  were  "looked  upon  as  Commies  and  Pinkos,"  despite  the  factthat  the  Orange  County  school  board 
required  all  teachers  to  take  a loyalty  oath  (Ibid).  The  name  calling  and  disapproval,  implied  Smith,  came  from  other 
faculty  members  who  failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  statutes  or  the  course  as  he  taught  it  (Smith  1997). 

Danny  Ellis,  a colleague  of  Smith’s  at  Edgewater,  taught  AVC  as  his  first  assigned  course  upon  acceptance 
of  a teaching  position.  He  had  been  warned  about  the  course  by  veteran  teachers  who  believed  that  lawmakers  had  little 
business  dictating  to  teachers  how  to  teach  a particular  subject.  Curriculum  decision  making,  he  inferred,  was  the 
domain  of  the  professional  teacher.  Therefore,  in  his  classroom,  he  approached  the  subject  matter  as  a comparative 
study  of  modem  governments.  He,  like  others,  emphasized  Russian  history,  a topic  students  seemed  to  like.  Some  of 
these  students  were  likely  intrigued  by  the  school’s  efforts  to  indoctrinate  them,  which  may  have  piqued  their  curiosity 
about  the  so-called  "Evil  Empire."  What  ever  the  case,  AVC  as  an  indoctrination  course  became  a widely-held  belief 
among  high  school  students  (Ellis  1997). 

Ellis,  for  all  of  his  efforts  at  creating  a critical  perspective  out  ofthe  highly  prescriptive  AVC  statutes,  withered 
under  charges  that  he  was  a communist.  He  became  hurt  and  puzzled  over  how  his  intentions  to  teach  AVC  as  a 
comparative  government  course  could  be  met  with  such  hostility.  A few  of  his  course  outlines,  tucked  in  the  back  of 
one  of  his  classroom  file  cabinets,  attest  to  the  veracity  of  his  instructional  approach.  For  example,  one  six-weeks’ 
outline  covered  topics  such  as  the  "Introduction  to  Political  Science  and  Modem  Political  Systems,"  and  "Other  Forms 
of  Government:  Britain  and  France,"  to  "The  Theory  of  Communism,"  "the  Russian  Revolution,"  "The  Soviet  System 
of  Government,"  and  the  "American  Federal  Government  (Ellis  1 997b).  Despite  the  distance  of  more  than  six  years— 
when  the  AVC  course  went  off  Florida’ s statutes  book— Ellis  remains  defensive  about  his  years  teachingv4mmca«wm 
vj.  Communism.  Ofthis  experience,  he  remarked,  "I  didn’t  like  being  called  a communist."  He  defended  his  curriculum 
decisions  by  maintaining  that  he  planned  for  AVC  as  he  did  for  any  other  social  studies  course:  he  reviewed  available 
instmctional  materials,  and  consulted  the  state  and  county  standards.  His  goal  was  to  create  units  of  study  according 
to  what  he  believed  was  in  the  best  interest  of  his  students.  As  an  example,  he  recalled  that  recently,  after  reflection, 
he  decided  to  drop  the  "Cold  War"  as  a topic,  because  for  him,  it  was  simply  not  relevant  today  (Ellis  1997a). 

Eleanor  Kenyon  joined  the  faculty  at  William  R.  Boone  high  school  in  1 962.  She  recalled  the  students  during 
the  early  1 960s  as  individuals  who  were  superior  in  intellect  to  those  she  later  taught  in  the  1 970s,  at  least  they  were 
more  inquisitive.  Her  own  liberal  arts  education  from  Dennison  College,  she  believes,  prepared  her  to  take  a critical 
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view  of  history  and  a constructivist  approach  to  teaching.  Hence,  her  students  conducted  research  and  commented  on 
the  research  of  others.  As  a teacher,  she  seemed  more  interested  in  a student’s  ability  to  discern  what  information  was 
left  out,  and  why  certain  information  was  included,  than  in  accumulating  facts.  Privately,  she  believed  that  the 
Americanism  vs.  Communism  course  "was  the  most  ridiculous  course  [she]  could  ever  imagine."  Publicly,  however, 
she  taught  AVC  using  the  same  instructional  approach  she  used  in  other  history  courses,  which  meant  a critical 
approach,  or,  as  she  said,  "I  taught  them  to  think! " Kenyon  refused  to  allow  her  students  to  accept  the  state’s  version 
of  Communism,  although  she  personally  believed  that  the  Communist  system  failed  in  a number  of  areas,  such  as 
individual  motivation  (Kenyon  1 997). 

A native  New  Yorker,  Kenyon  saw  Florida  as  a bastion  of  conservatism,  and  was  concerned  about  its  influence 
on  her  students.  According  to  her,  "people  down  here  don’t  think,"  and  implied  that  Floridians  possessed  reactionary 
tendencies.  To  Kenyon,  New  York  state  schools  did  a superiorjob  of  preparing  students  for  the  responsibilities  of  adult 
life,  oneof  which  was  to  develop  the  ability  to  think  independently.  As  aresult,  her  background  from  Dennison  College, 
combined  with  her  observations  of  Floridians,  likely  led  her  to  take  a constructivist  approach  in  the  classroom.  Thus, 
through  critical  examination,  she  stated  that  her  students  saw  through  the  propaganda  imbedded  in  the  AVC  program. 
However,  Kenyon’s  students  were  not  the  only  ones  to  hold  a distaste  for  their  AVC  course  of  study.  Dislike  of  the 
course  was  wide-spread,  and  according  to  Kenyon,  was  perpetuated  through  student  rumors. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  ihe  Americanism  vs.  Communism  curriculum  was  Jessie  Heasley,  a former 
curriculum  supervisor  and  social  studies  teacher  from  Orange  County,  Florida.  To  her,  the  state-mandated  curriculum 
was  nothing  more  than  "propaganda."  Heasley  claimed  that  the  course  was  a "reaction  to  McCarthyism  and  all  that 
garbage--the  John  Birch  Society,  etc."  Moreover,  she  said,  "It  was  all  propaganda  and  I decided  that  I simply  would 
not  be  a propagandist."  She  expressed  her  concern  that  "those  who  didn’t  know,"  as  she  referred  to  the  non-teaching 
public,  expected  her  to  "send  out  a bunch  of  brain-washed  individuals,"  which,  according  to  her,  was  "not  why  I taught." 
Like  other  former  AVC  teachers,  Heasley  used  the  opportunity  the  course  provided  to  teach  the  history  of  Russia:  "We 
knew  so  little  about  the  Soviet  Union,  she  said,  that  "it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a good  time  to  teach  Russian  history." 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  taught  AVC  for  only  one  summer  semester  in  the  1970s,  to  students  who  wished  to  acquire 
extra  credits  instead  of  the  usual  summer  repeaters,  she  still  holds  strong  opinions  of  the  course  and  the  state  mandate 
(Heasley  1997). 

Like  most  of  the  other  teachers  interviewed,  Heasley  rejected  the  state  of  Florida’s  approach  to  the 
Americanism  vs.  Communism  course,  not  out  of  a lack  of  patriotism,  but  out  of  a sense  of  "rightness."  All  of  these 
teachers  expressed  a deep  and  abiding  belief  that  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States  was  the  best.  However, 
each  stubbornly  resisted  what  they  perceived  to  be  state  intervention  in  the  classroom  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrination, 
when  as  social  studies  teachers,  most  tried  to  encourage  their  students  to  develop  the  skills  of  critical  thinking.  Their 
collective  perception  that  the  state’s  motive  was  a kind  of  "brain  washing"  endeavor,  likely  found  expression  in  the 
classroom,  and  may  account  for  negative  student  attitudes  toward  the  course.  What  tends  to  support  this  claim  is  that 
while  teachers  know  exactly  why  they  opposed  this  state-mandated  curriculum,  former  students  interviewed  for  this 
paper  lack  any  understanding  as  to  how  they  came  to  dislike  their  AVC  course. 

Like  other  "special  interest"  curricula,  the  AVC  course,  as  these  interviewed  teachers  recalled,  was  not 
supported  through  in-service  training.  This  lack  of  support  for  state-mandated  educational  programs,  such  as 
Americanism  vs.  Communism,  seems  to  be  a common  oversight  by  zealous  congressmen  who  often  sacrifice  the 
educational  needs  of  teachers  and  students  at  the  alter  of  the  voting  booth.  However,  this  failure  of  vision  is  frequently 
mitigated  by  the  very  individuals  whose  needs  are  neglected.  While  Florida  lawmakers  may  have  had  the  power  to  pass 
education  laws  such  as  the  Americanism  versus  Communism  curriculum,  Florida  teachers,  at  least  some  of  those  in 
Orange  County,  had  the  power  to  poison  their  legal  well,  once  behind  the  closed  door  of  the  classroom. 

In  the  early  years  of  implementation,  most  social  studies  teachers,  without  benefit  of  in-service  training,  or,  the 
customary  textbook,  relied  on  the  sensationalized  treatment  of  Communism  written  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  entitled 
Masters  of  Deceit:  What  the  communist  bosses  are  doing  now  to  bring  America  to  its  knees.  Hoover  denied  in  his 
opening  remarks,  however,  that  his  was  a sensationalized  version  of  communism,  yet  he  cautioned  readers  that  the 
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Soviet  system  of  government  "would  strip  man  of  his  belief  in  god,  his  heritage  of  freedom,  his  trust  in  love,  justice, 
and  mercy"  (Hoover  1 958).  These  strong  words,  used  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  fear,  naturally  overwhelmed  his  more 
cautionary  rhetoric  to  Americans  regarding  the  dangers  of  making  false  claims  of  sabotage,  or  exercising  reasonable 
judgment  if  one  found  incriminating  evidence. 

Hoover’s  warning  to  America  was  contained  in  352  pages  under  topics  such  as,  "How  communism  Began," 
"The  Communist  Appeal  in  the  United  States,"  "The  Communist  Trojan  Horse  in  Action,"  and  "The  Communist 
Underground."  He  sought  to  inform  readers  about  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  communist  movement  and  how  the 
Soviets  planned  to  take  over  the  United  States.  One  former  student  who  attended  a large-group  instruction  class  in  the 
mid- 1 960s  at  Winter  Park  High  School,  remembered  the  class  as  "boring,"  yet  one  which  also  gave  her  the  feeling  of 
"having  to  be  alert,"  as  though  something  were  about  to  happen  (Hardesty  1997).  Another  student  recalled  a movie 
entitled  The  Wave,  which  reminded  her  of  the  AVC  course  she  took  at  Winter  Park  High  (Ottinger  1 997).  However, 
the  movie  told  the  story  of  a real  incident  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  and  concerned  a classroom  experiment  on  Nazism. 
Her  analogy  is  likely  based  upon  her  impression  of  the  AVC  course  as  one  of  indoctrination,  a dominant  theme  in  the 
movie. 

Initially,  Hoover’s  book.  Masters  of  Deceit,  was  the  one  readily  available  in  1 96 1 when  lawmakers  passed  the 
mandate.  Later,  in  1 962,  Hoover  published  a second  book  on  communism;  this  one  was  a standard  textbook  entitled, 
A Study  of  Communism  (Hoover  1962).  Hoover  stated  that  he  was  moved  to  write  this  textbook  owing  to  such  a large 
response  from  teachers  across  the  nation  following  the  publication  of  Masters  of  Deceit  in  1 95  8.  In  this  newer  version, 
he  hoped  to  contrast  the  freedoms  ofthe  United  States  to  the  oppressive  and  restrictive  government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hoover  began  his  comparative  study  with  a series  of  question,  one  of  which  asked  the  following:  "Why  is  our  free 
society  inherently  superior  to  communism?" 

Hoover’s  deliberate  attempt  to  show  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  worst  possible  light,  while  glorifying  the  United 
States’  system  of  government  was  equal  only  to  his  treatment  of  follow-up  student  activities.  One  question  he  posed 
for  review  asked  the  following:  "Does  the  fact  that  so  many  different  motives  can  be  listed  as  part  ofthe  psychological 
attraction  of  communism  tell  you  anything  about  the  over-all  nature  of  communism’s  attraction?"  The  logic  of  that 
question  defies  pedagogical  understanding.  The  remaining  questions  were  nearly  impossible  for  students  to  respond  to 
without  outside  knowledge,  as  the  text  itself  did  not  contain  the  necessary  background  information.  However,  unlike 
his  earlier  book,  this  new  textbook  contained  sub-topics  of  manageable  size  for  high  schoolers,  albeit  without  prior 
experience  with  subjects  such  as  economics  or  philosophy,  most  students  would  find  the  text  daunting.  The  density  of 
the  material  was  likely  behind  such  responses  by  former  high  school  students  as,  "The  class  was  boring,"  or  "1  don’t 
remember  a thing,"  the  undesirability  of  an  auditorium  class  notwithstanding. 

The  following  year,  1 963,  a Miami  University  professor  published  his  version  of  an  AVC  textbook  entitled  The 
Masks  of  Communism,  whose  front  cover  contained  a photograph  of  an  individual  cropped  so  that  only  a pair  of 
menacing  narrowed  eyes  peer  out  from  between  black  and  red  borders.  In  Hooverarian  style,  Jacobs  introduced  his  text 
as  one  that  would  demonstrate  that  the  "United  States  is  threatened  by  an  enemy  dedicated  to  its  destruction,"  and,  that 
the  enemy  is  "Communism,  whose  leaders  promise  that  in  two  generations  or  less  they  will  ‘bury’  the  American  way 
of  life  and  the  system  it  represents."  The  text  failed  to  take  a different  position  from  Hoover’s  1 962  publ  ication.  Rather, 
it  offered  teachers  or  school  districts  a choice  between  a well-known’s  version  of  communism  or  an  un-known’s,  both 
of  which  were  virtually  the  same  (Jacob  1963). 

In  the  middle  1 960s,  some  Florida  teachers  in  Orange  County  taught  AVC  from  a textbook  entitled  Democracy 
and  Communism,  Theory  and  Action . A far  less  impassioned  treatment  ofthe  political  and  economic  practices  ofthe 
Soviet  Union,  its  authors  stated  that  the  audience  for  which  the  book  was  written-the  upper  grades  of  senior  high~were 
"well  aware  that  the  ideals  and  practices  of  democracy  do  not  always  coincide."  However,  they  claimed,  senior-high 
students  were  "equally  aware  that  most  Americans  continue  to  strive  to  bring  democratic  practices  ever  closer  to 
democratic  ideals"  (Allen,  Bartlett  &.  Colegrove  1967),  an  idea  voiced  loudly  by  Jessie  Heasley,  a former  curriculum 
supervisor  for  Orange  County,  Florida. 

Democracy  and  Communism,  at  this  point  in  the  study,  appears  to  be  the  first  state-adopted  textbook  purchased 
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for  Florida’s  AVC  program  which  took  a more  traditional  political  and  economic  studies  approach.  Out  of  some  fifteen 
chapters,  eleven  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  political,  economic,  and  social  systems.  In  addition,  the  authors 
examined  its  international  strategy,  including  tactics  of  control.  Of  the  four  chapters  which  examined  the  system  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  three  contained  the  word  American:  "Democracy:  The  American  Ideal,"  "Free 
Enterprise:  The  American  Way,"  and  "Some  Current  American  Domestic  Concerns."  Hence,  the  word  American, 
seems  to  evoke  a certain  emotional  feeling  that  is  more  difficult  to  replicate  even  with  the  term.  United  States.  In  any 
event,  the  fervor  with  which  the  Americanism  versus  Communism  curriculum  program  was  implemented,  seemed  to 
lose  steam  as  the  new  decade  dawned,  and  by  the  mid- 1 980s,  teachers  such  as  Barbara  Slater  Stem,  Assistant  Professor 
at  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s  College  in  Virginia,  and  one-time  social  studies  teacher  in  Central  Florida,  taught  the 
course  in  a six-weeks’  block  within  a World  History  curriculum,  rather  than  as  a full  semester  course.  This  latter 
treatment  of  the  AVC  course  never  stirred  the  emotions  or  incorporated  the  sense  of  "sturm  und  drang"  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  course  in  the  early  years  of  implementation.  By  1 99 1 , when  AVC  faded  from  the  law  books,  it  was 
a thing  of  the  past  and  all  but  forgotten. 

In  sum,  what  has  been  presented  here  is  merely  an  initial  look  at  this  controversial  social  studies  curriculum 
program.  The  speculation  about  its  origins  merits  further  investigation.  Both  teacher  and  student  recollections  are  also 
in  need  of  more  detail  and  richness.  These  enrichments  are  already  planned  in  a year-long  study  which  begins  in  January 
1998.  What  can  be  said  about  this  social  studies  course  is  that  it  stirred  certain  protective  feelings  within  teachers  who 
rejected  the  role  of  propagandist  out  of  concern  for  students,  and  possibly  out  of  stubborn  resistance.  Some  teachers, 
for  example,  simply  refused  to  teach  the  AVC  course  with  a prescribed  "white  hat"  versus  "black  hat"  approach.  This 
reluctance  became  the  source  of  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  fellow  teachers  and  some  administrators,  and  eventually 
led  to  accusations  such  as  "commie"  or  "pinko." 

Despite  the  insults  and  distaste  of  the  course,  teachers  planned  for  their  units  of  instruction  no  differently  than 
they  did  for  any  other.  Most  brought  Russian  history  into  the  content,  although  some  certainly  followed  the  mandate 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  While  most  teachers  resisted  the  use  of  any  material  authored  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  some,  no 
doubt,  found  truth  in  its  pages.  As  the  war  in  Vietnam  dragged  on,  and  public  sentiment  turned  against  U.S. 
involvement,  the  fight  against  communism  in  the  classroom  seemed  to  lose  its  meaning,  and  by  the  time  that  the  Gulf 
War  loomed  in  our  future,  foe  had  turned  to  friend.  Thus,  the  communist  inoculation  curriculum  experiment,  in  which 
thousands  of  graduating  high  schoolers  were  taught  how  to  identify  communist  infiltrators  and  threats,  had  been 
replaced  by  new  "special  interest"  voices,  all  seeking  their  way  into  the  social  studies  curriculum.  The  school  house, 
in  the  decades  since  World  War  II,  it  seems,  has  been  the  object  of  ambitious  politicians  and  misguided  voters,  whose 
strongest  opponents,  one  might  conclude,  are  those  teachers  who  sometimes  must  employ  subversive  tactics  of  their 
own. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  ethic  of  care,  originally  proposed  by  Carol  Gilligan,  as  a framework 
that  can  contribute  to  understanding  how  teachers  carry  out  their  work  ( 1 977, 1 982).  Ethical  considerations  in 
teaching  have  usually  been  centered  on  the  resolution  of  pre-established  deontological  or  legal  conflicts,  not  from 
a "caring"  perspective,  in  which  context  and  actual  behavior  are  central,  and  where  teacher-student  interaction  can  be 
seen  as  a site  in  which  participants  construct  ethical  systems  (Strike  and  Soltis  1992).  From  this  standpoint  of  caring, 
an  examination  of  teaching  can  contribute  to  an  analysis  of  the  ethical  characteristics  of  different  social  roles,  the 
relevance  of  distinctions  such  as  "private-public,"  "personal-non-personal  relations"  and  to  clarify  how  teaching  should 
be  construed  in  relation  to  these  dimensions  (Bowden  1997,  Blustein  1991). 

Such  a task  stems  from  research  discussions  that  have  identified  several  ethical  systems  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  we  seek  to  understand  moral  reasoning,  but  it  also  acknowledges  that  this  attitude  while  valid  for 
the  researcher  is  difficult  to  sustain  by  the  practicing  teacher  (Sastre,  Moreno,  and  Fernandez  1977;  Gilligan  1988; 
Kohlberg  1 992;  Miller  and  Safer  1993).  "Teaching  is  value- laden,  interventionist  work,  and  we  have  to  answer  the  hard 
questions"  (Cazden  1 992,  1 0).  An  example  of  such  a question  is  as  follows:  With  which  teacher-student  ethical  position 
do  I identify  myself,  and  with  what  results  ? 

I will  defend  that  the  chosen  answer  in  several  contexts  can  be  the  ethic  of  care.  This  will  be  based  on  three  lines 
of  analysis.  First,  I will  present  a historical  review  of  the  changes  in  contemporary  political  philosophy  that  are  at  the 
basis  of  the  "ethic  of  care"  and  of  some  of  its  applications  to  education.  Second,  I will  discuss  data  from  teacher 
interviews  in  which  they  show  an  ethical  orientation  based  primarily  on  "caring."  Finally,  a response  to  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  made  to  this  approach  in  relation  to  its  gender  and  social  implications  will  be  proposed.  The  overall 
purpose  is  to  further  understand  the  ethical  dimension  of  teacher's  work,  how  it  relates  to  other  aspects  of  their  activity 
and  how  it  might  be  relevant  to  improve  practice. 

'The  ethic  of  care  is  part  of  a philosophical  tradition  that  has  emerged  in  the  second  half  of  this  century.  This 
evolution  can  be  seen  as  progressing  through  three  embedded  domains:  a conception  of  the  person-self,  from  which  a 
political  and  ethical  system  can  be  derived,  and  from  which  a particular  approach  ("caring")  is  built. 

Starting  with  a rejection  of  universal  and  abstract  principles  as  a guide  to  political  organization  a rather  broad 
approach  that  may  be  defined  as  "communitarian"  has  emerged  during  the  second  half  of  this  century  (Mulhall  and 
Swift  1992,  1995).  Most  relevant  to  this  discussion  is  the  proposition  made  by  several  of  these  authors  that  meaning 
and  the  values  attached  to  them  emerge  from  a community,  that  shares  and  transmits  a set  of  social  practices  (Mulhall 
and  Swift,  1 995).  While  this  idea  has  controversial  implications  for  political  theory  that  need  clarification,  it  provides 
an  alternative  basis  to  understand  moral  development. 

Carol  Gilligan's  work  began  as  a critique  of  the  studies  on  moral  development  of  her  colleague  Lawrence 
Kolhberg  (1976).  The  main  issue  that  she  contended  was  that  Kohlberg’s  research,  as  well  as  other  important  works 
in  psychology,  were  not  sensitive  to  gender  differences  and  failed  to  understand  the  principles  and  necessities  that  guided 
women’s  reasoning  (Gilligan  1977, 1982).  While  this  analysis  was  seen  as  anew  direction  for  feminist  thought  it  also 
provided  an  alternative  firework,  detached  from  the  Kantian  basis  of  Kohlberg’ s ideas,  to  understand  moral  reasoning 
in  both  men  and  women.  'This  re-orientation  is  captured  well  in  Gilligan’s  and  Wiggins’  conception  of  love,  which  is 
"tied  to  the  activities  of  relationship  and  premised,  like  attachment,  on  the  responsiveness  of  human  connection,  the 
ability  of  people  to  engage  with  one  another  in  such  a way  that  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  other  come  to  be 
experienced  and  taken  as  part  of  the  self  (1988,  120). 

U.  S.  educational  policy  has  experienced  several  proposals  based  on  different  interpretations  of  "caring."  One 
precedent  is  the  educational  theories  developed  in  the  1960s  based  on  constructs  such  as  "cultural  deprivation"  or  "at- 
risk."  They  suggested  curriculum  and  instructional  strategies  sensitive  to  the  specific  needs  and  characteristics  of 
particular  social  groups,  such  as  lower-SES  or  racial  minorities  (Watras  1997a).  "These  programs  grew  from  a 
knowledge  base  with  good  intentions,  but  in  retrospect  were  based  on  erroneous  assumptions  and  failed  to  attribute  any 
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"agency"  to  their  recipients  (Fortes,  1 996).  In  many  cases  efforts  aimed  at  helping  the  disadvantaged  only  seemed  to 
have  justified  policy  and  educational  practices  in  which  the  professional  educators  simply  exerted  power  over  the 
students.  Furthermore,  these  interpretations  did  not  examine  structural  problems  such  as  racial  segregation  (Watras 
1997a,  3 18). 

Since  the  last  decade,  as  part  of  one  version  of  the  "women’s  movement,"  different  proposals  about  education 
based  on  a "caring  perspective"  have  been  made.  They  claim  to  be  important  in  solving  a wide-range  of  problems  by 
explicitly  introducing  aspects  of  what  they  construe  as  the  "feminine  approach."  For  example,  they  call  for  instruction 
based  on  dialogue  and  cooperation,  a curriculum  that  builds  nurturing  capacities  into  the  subject  matter  and  changes 
in  the  organization  of  schools  and  teacher  certification  (Watras  1997b).  However,  some  of  these  suggestions  are 
problematic  because  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  other  aspects  of  the  educational  system  and  result  in  overall 
poor  proposals  (Watras  1 997b).  Furthermore,  if  one  of  the  intended  results  is  a social  transformation  that  advances  the 
position  of  women,  these  ideas  put  too  much  focus  on  intrapsychic  change  thus  avoiding  socio-structural  issues  and 
often  do  not  consider  any  significant  rearrangement  of  existing  practices  (Mednick  1989,  1 120;  Watras  1997b). 

To  put  forward  a contention  that  still  defends  that  "caring"  can  have  some  pedagogical  value  requires 
responding  to  these  shortcomings.  An  understanding  of  how  teachers  directly  construe  the  ethical  basis  of  their  work 
is  an  important  component  in  this  process,  especially  if  it  emerges  as  a teacher-based  response  to  educational  problems 
that  are  structural  in  nature.  Also,  an  ethic  of  care  needs  to  be  put  in  relation  to  criticisms  inside  feminist  theory  and 
to  psychological  research  that  can  make  contributions  to  further  conceptualize  its  practical  implications. 

As  part  of  two  research  projects,  one  focused  on  the  overlap  between  family  and  school  systems  in  several 
Chicago-area  private  and  public  schools  and  another  focused  on  classroom  discourse  and  literacy  development  in  a 
Madrid  public  school,  several  teachers  were  interviewed  in  an  open-ended  fashion  about  their  experiences,  feelings, 
main  concerns,  problems,  rewards  and  other  general  aspects  of  teaching  (Quinan  1 995,  Poveda  1 997).  Therefore,  the 
original  purpose  was  not  to  study  moral  reasoning,  but  nevertheless,  it  became  salient  that  they  largely  construed  their 
work  as  an  ethical  activity  sustained  by  the  relationships  that  they  chose  to  build  with  their  students.  A comparison  of 
two  particular  teachers  is  especially  interesting  because  this  dimension  seemed  to  rest  on  different  modes  of  justification: 
while  one  directly  interprets  her  everyday  problems  and  work  in  terms  ofthe  emotional-relational  ties  with  her  students, 
the  other  teacher’s  is  based  on  the  failure  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality  that  the  system  claims  to  uphold. 

Concepcion  is  a Mexican- American  teacher  in  a transitional-  bilingual  first  grade  classroom  in  an  inner-city 
Chicago  public  school  and  has  been  working  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  Hispanic  students.  In  her  feelings  about 
teaching  she  states  that,  "I  like  children  very  much,  I love  them  very  much,  that  is  why  they  sometimes  make  me  very 
sad."  She  went  on  to  give  various  examples  she  has  encountered  over  the  past  two  decades.  When  she  talked  about  her 
role  as  a teacher  in  the  lives  of  these  children  she  put  it  in  relation  to  the  role  of  the  family.  This  process  is  embedded 
in  the  difficult  socio-economic  situation  of  her  students,  which  she  believes  is  fostering  detachment  between  the  children 
and  the  community.  She  stated  that: 

[I]t  seems  that  the  family  is  not  so  united  any  more  and  has  left  the  children  more  alone If  they  are 

not  given  the  place  they  should  have  in  the  school,  then  they  do  not  have  much  support  in  the  home 

then  you  later  see  how  their  character  changes Like  Juana’s  mother,  how  can  she  help  her  if  she 

doesn't  know  how  to  read  or  write  and  she  is  in  a country  where  she  doesn't  know  the  language. . . for 

me  this  is  a bit  of  work  because  I have  to  sit  down  with  Juana The  future  of  these  children  depends 

much  on  that  the  parents  pay  more  attention,  more  warmth  ( "carino  "),  that  they  do  not  leave  them  so 
alone,  they  are  very  alone! 

While  these  examples  do  show  a lacking  inside  the  family  in  some  areas,  this  is  not  turned  into  a general 
statement  and  she  explicitly  addresses  the  possibility  of  personal  advancement,  which  is  where  she  places  the  issue  of 
structural  change.  Concepcion  goes  on  to  say  that,  "I  think  they  see  me  in  a very  high  position  so  I like  to  tell  them  that 
I also  made  mistakes  in  school  but  then  learned,  that  my  mother  was  also  poor  but  that  I was  able  to  become  a teacher, 
that  I also  sometimes  don't  have  money  to  pay  for  things."  She  then  adds  that  the  children  need  to  take  pride  in 
themselves  even  if  it  causes  conflict  with  other  groups.  She  states  that,  "I  always  tell  them  not  to  forget  Spanish,  it’s 
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a beautiful  language,  very  important,  of  intelligent  people.  I tell  them  ‘you  are  more  intelligent  than  the  "gringitos"  and 
the  "chocolates."’  They  say  why?  ‘Because  you  speak  two  languages  and  they  only  speak  one."’ 

Paz  is  a first  cycle  teacher  that  has  been  working  for  more  than  fifteen  years  in  public  schools  of  the  south  of 
Madrid.  This  is  an  area  mainly  composed  of  a lower  working-class  population,  it  also  contains  most  of  the  gypsy 
minorities  of  the  region  and  recently  has  experienced  an  influx  of  immigrants  from  developing  countries.  This  is  what 
she  expresses  when  she  talks  about  the  most  gratifying  aspect  of  her  work;  "the  warmth  {carino)  that  the  children  give 
you  in  return,  as  long  as  you  treat  them  well,  love  them  a little  and  give  them  some  attention,  they  will  return  it  to  you 
multiplied  by  fifty  thousand." 

When  she  describes  her  role  in  relation  to  other  systems  in  which  the  child  participates,  she  highlights  her  active 
place  in  confronting  several  problem  areas.  She  states  that  "in  these  schools  the  children  need  much  attention,  they  all 
have  many  needs  and  are  lacking  in  many  areas,  some  intellectual,  others  affective,  others  hygiene  and  behaviors.  You 
want  to  work  in  all  these  areas  as  much  as  possible,  in  what  they  need  but  you  just  don't  have  the  capacity." 

Nevertheless,  when  she  contextualizes  her  work  in  the  system  it  seems  that  her  commitment  stems  from 
personal-affective  reasons,  without  taking  into  account  the  assistance  of  other  institutions.  She  notes  that  "for  some 
people  life  is  very  hard,  and  from  not  any  institution  or  government  agency  do  I feel  that  we  have  support.  All  the 
theories  in  the  books  are  very  nice,  but  in  practice  you  cook  it  the  best  you  can.  If  you  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  persons  independently  of  their  social  condition,  here  you  can  do  it,  at  least  you  can  make  that  the  time 
that  they  are  here  they  feel  happy  and  learn  as  much  as  they  can." 

Paz’s  commitment  to  her  students  is  put  in  relation  to  the  failure  ofthe  application  of  the  justice-deontological 
that  are  supposedly  upheld  by  the  educational  system.  Paz  notes  that  "the  situation  of  the  schools  in  the  south  is  a 
disaster,  especially  in  the  public  schools,  it’s  a shame.  They  have  taken  care  of  breaking  them  down,  with  very  subtle 
and  Machiavellian  strategies,  but  very  clear. ..  it’s  an  hypocrisy  of  society. . . everybody  is  schooled,  all  the  population, 
and  it's  reflected  in  the  statistics  that  there  aren't  any  children  out  of  school,  but  in  what  conditions?"  This  situation 
could  be  changed  if  the  community  and  school,  according  to  Paz,  both  took  responsibility  for  the  care  of  children. 

'These  two  teachers  show  how  they  have  developed  a view  of  their  work,  of  their  relationship  with  their  students 
and  the  context  in  which  this  activity  takes  place  that  is  largely  represented  in  ethical  terms  that  seem  to  have  several 
components  of  a "communitarian"  and  "caring"  approach.  From  one  point  of  view,  these  teachers  have  very  different 
life-histories  and  work  in  different  countries.  Although  this  "sample"  by  no  means  intends  to  reflect  the  whole  scope 
of  positions  towards  teaching,  their  convergence  of  ideas  indicates  a potential  to  generalize  some  proposals.  From 
another  point  of  view,  they  confront  a series  of  problems  that  are  common  to  many  schools  in  Western  urban  contexts: 
socio-economic  marginalization,  cultural  diversity,  and  insufficient  resources  to  fully  develop  their  work. 

It  can  be  claimed  that  it  is  these  latter  commonalities  that  help  explain  the  emergence  of  a "caring"  approach. 
Women,  working  in  a "traditionally  feminine"  profession  and  in  underprivileged  contexts  share  some  of  the  variables 
that  would  predict  a predominance  ofthe  "different  voice."  Furthermore,  one  possible  development  of  these  implications 
could  suggest  that  structural  changes  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  'The  proposal  here  is  that  structural  changes  are 
necessary  but  teachers  cannot  be  considered  empowered  to  execute  this  change.  An  ethic  of  care  in  this  case  can  at  least 
be  considered  as  a teacher-based  response  to  these  problems  but  it  probably  can  also  be  an  important  support  to 
educational  reform  efforts.  However,  to  be  able  to  uphold  this  second  assertion  the  implications  of  this  ethic  need  to 
be  further  explored. 


related  to  gender  has  been  met  with  almost  two  decades  of  empirical  and  theoretical  controversies  ( 1 977, 1 982).  During 
the  past  decade  a number  of  studies  began  questioning  the  empirical  reality  of  gender  differences  in  moral  reasoning 
(Walker  1984).  Furthermore,  ascertaining  group  differences  became  more  complex  as  categories  such  as  age,  gender, 
ethnicity  and  social  class  were  considered  (Stack  1990).  Gilligan  and  her  colleagues,  without  discarding  the  idea  of 
gender  differences,  replied  that  what  was  required  was  a "revision  ofthe  theoretical  frame"  (Gilligan  and  Wiggins  1 988, 
113).  Other  researchers  as  well  as  Gilligan  have  continued  to  explore  and  refine  the  meaning  of  "caring"  as  an  ethical 
system  (Blustein  1991;  Bowden  1997).  This  paper  is  an  effort  to  further  this  research  by  focusing  on  the  ethical 


Carol  Gilligan’s  proposal  that  not  only  a different  mode  of  moral  reasoning  exists  and  that  it  seems  to  be 
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problems  of  teachers.  Another  line  of  analysis  has  focused  more  on  the  political  and  social  implications  that  certain 
interpretations  of  "caring"  can  have;  especially  within  the  "women’s  movement"  and,  by  extension  to  other  domains. 
This  latter  approach  is  interested  in  a critique  of  possible  applications,  like  the  examples  in  education  discussed  above, 
which  is  why  it  must  be  analyzed  in  further  detail. 

When  the  "ethic  of  care"  is  conceptualized  with  Essentialists-Naturalist  connotations,  it  can  be  stated  in  terms 
of  "someone  cares-someone  is  taken  care  of  (Grimshaw  1993).  In  the  case  of  gender  relations  "male  cares-female  is 
taken  care  of  or  as  this  paper  has  discussed,  "someone  controlling  the  schools  and  deprived  children  being  served" 
(Coole  1995,  Sastre  l997,Watras  1997a).  AccordingtoCoole,overcomingthis  reproduction  of  powerrelations  requires 
us  to  "de-construct"  critically  the  cultural  assumptions  underlying  gender,  or  other  social  categories,  and  binary 
oppositions  such  as  self-other,  private-public,  and  logic-context  (1995). 

As  a consequence,  if  the  importance  of  "caring"  wants  to  be  maintained,  a "re-constructive"  analysis  that 
understands  morality  as  the  result  of  interaction  between  people  needs  to  be  proposed.  Selya  Benhabib  presents  this 
through  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  a "concrete  other"  or  a "general  other"  and  the  constraints  that  each 
imposes  on  ethical  reasoning.  The  importance  of  defending  a "concrete  other"  in  interaction  rests  on  two  points:  an 
epistemological  difficulty  in  constituting  a "general-universal  other;"  and  an  ethical  relationship  where  communication 
and  responsibility  are  central  (Benhabib  1990,  Grimshaw  1993,  Bakhurst  and  Sypnowich  1995,  Mulhall  and  Swift 
1992). 

Nevertheless,  this  argument  is  largely  theoretical  and  although  persuasive  we  still  need  evidence  that  shows  that 
human  behavior  is  more  responsive  when  the  "concrete  other"  is  taken  into  account.  In  this  sense,  a strand  of  work 
developed  in  experimental  social  psychology  during  the  1960-70s  under  the  topics  "diffusion-assessment  of 
responsibility"  and  "helping  behavior"  is  relevant  (Lemer  and  Simmons  1 966).  In  a series  of  experiments  developed  by 
Darley  and  Latan6  in  which  they  measured  "diffusion  of  responsibility"  and  "inhibition  of  bystander  intervention  in 
emergencies"  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  non-helping  behavior  was  higher  when  group  size  and  sense  of  anonymity 
increased  (1968a,  1968b).  These  results  could  also  be  interpreted  as  processes  between  "concrete  others,"  where 
communication  is  prevalent  and  helping  behavior  high,  or  "general  others,"  where  the  ambiguity  of  the  social  rules  that 
should  guide  their  behavior  leads  to  non-action. 

In  a group  of  experiments  conducted  by  Staub,  he  found  developmental  differences  that  he  did  not  expect: 
children  increased  their  helping  behavior  between  pre-school  and  second  grade,  then  decreased  between  second  and  sixth 
grade  ( 1 974).  In  seventh  grade  helping  behavior  was  influenced  by  explicit  behavior  rules:  permission,  non-permission 
and  no  rule,  and  in  adults  he  found  gender  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  these  rules.  Given  that  these  results  were 
both  surprising  and  "disturbing"  in  it's  implications,  Staub  discussed  possible  implications  for  education  and  theories 
of  social  development: 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a tendency  to  act  prosocially  may  be  learning  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others...  Feelings  of  personal  responsibility  may  also  be 
characteristic  of  a person  and  affect  his  behavior  in  many  situations.  One  way  to  develop  or  increase 
such  feelings  of  responsibility  might  be  to  focus  responsibility  on  children  to  engage  in  behavior  that 
will  enhance  others  welfare.  Over  a period  of  time  this  may  lead  to  learning  that  others  expect  that  one 
will  help  a person  in  need,  that  others  regard  it  as  one's  obligation  and  it  may  even  become  an 

internalized  standard By  frequently  or  regularly  assigning  children  responsibility  to  help  others 

and  having  them  actually  exercise  their  responsibility,  they  may  develop  a feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  others’  welfare  ( 1974,  339). 

Paz  and  Concepcion  have  acknowledged  this  feeling  of  responsibility  in  their  work.  When  viewed  in  such  away 
it  seems  that  the  fundamental  purpose  is  to  develop  a sense  of  "agency"  that  incorporates  the  role  of  relationships  with 
others  as  fundamental  for  development  (Fortes  1996).  In  this  paper  the  focus  has  been  on  the  ethical  relationship 
between  teachers  and  students  but  from  a broader  point  of  view  this  commitment  equally  underlays  processes  such  as 
"cooperation  and  guided  discovery"  or  "social  scaffolding"  (Brown  and  Campione  1994,  Mehan  et  al.  1996).  The 
challenge  is  to  integrate  them  in  a full  interpretation  of  teaching. 
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Catholic  Schools  and  Racial  Integration 

Joseph  Watras 
University  of  Dayton 

There  is  a popular  misconception  that  Catholic  schools  profited  from  the  controversies  to  racially  desegregate 
public  schools.  This  is  a misconception  because  Catholic  acceptance  of  racial  integration  varied  from  diocese 
to  diocese.  That  is,  Catholic  educators,  students  and  parents  responded  in  a variety  of  ways  to  the  pressure  to 
racially  desegregate  schools  that  swept  the  United  States  from  1 954  until  1 969.  However,  Catholics  tended  not  to  use 
theology  to  solve  or  to  understand  the  problems  of  racial  segregation.  In  this  way,  they  were  like  the  Protestant  ministers 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  in  1957  who  could  not  use  biblical  language  to  support  racial  integration  (Campbell  and 
Pettigrew  1959).  This  can  be  seen  through  examples  of  racial  integration  of  schools  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

New  Orleans  differs  from  other  Southern  cities  in  that  within  the  city  many  African  Americans  are 
Catholics.  In  1 888,  Francis  Janssens  became  the  fifth  archbishop  ofNew  Orleans.  A former  native  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  gave  black  people  in  New  Orleans  a separate  church  hoping  to  foster  more  vocations  for  black  priests.  The 
experiment  seemed  to  work  because  separate  black  Catholic  Churches  flourished  in  Louisiana  (Kasteel  1 993).  Further, 
separate  black  schools  became  popular.  In  1 9 1 5,  Xavier  High  School  opened  for  black  students.  T en  years  later,  Xavier 
College  began.  This  is  the  oldest  continuing  black  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States. 

In  New  Orleans,  as  elsewhere,  the  Catholic  parishes  followed  specific  geographic  boundaries.  When 
Janssens  set  up  the  separate  black  church  in  1889,  black  people  did  not  have  separate  parishes.  African  Americans 
living  in  white  parishes  in  New  Orleans  attended  a black  church  within  the  parish  boundaries.  Segregation  by  geography 
came  in  the  early  1960s  as  white  people  moved  to  suburban  parishes  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Bernard  while  middle  class 
blacks  moved  into  east  New  Orleans.  The  result  was  more  churches  in  the  city  had  entirely  African  American 
membership.  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  designation  of  “Colored”  disappeared  from  the  National  Catholic 
Directory  (Niehaus  1993,  192-193). 

In  June  1949,  the  Seventh  Synod  ofNew  Orleans  forbade  separating  African  Americans  within  a church 
while  awaiting  communion.  It  added  that  priests  could  encourage  black  parishioners  to  attend  churches  specially  built 
for  them.  After  the  1954  US  Supreme  Court  decision.  New  Orleans  Archbishop  Joseph  Rummel  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision.  However,  he  cautioned  that  immediate  desegregation  of  schools  would  not  be  prudent.  One 
reason  for  avoiding  immediate  change  was  that  the  state  legislature  threatened  to  withdraw  all  aid  from  any  desegregated 
schools.  As  a result,  desegregating  Catholic  schools  may  have  ended  the  money  for  texts,  transportation,  lunch 
programs,  and  state  approval.  These  cuts  would  have  hurt  the  black  Catholic  schools  (Kight  1994,  7-10). 

In  June  1955,  Rummel  appointed  a committee  of  clergy  and  lay  people  to  study  racial  segregation.  The 
committee  recommended  a grade  by  grade  introduction  of  integration  beginning  with  first  grade  or  kindergarten.  In 
February  1 956,  Rummel  issued  a pastoral  letter  condemning  segregation  as  sinful.  Segregationists  burned  a cross  near 
his  home,  picketed  outside  a local  seminary,  and  turned  in  empty  church  support  envelopes.  They  vowed  to  withhold 
contributions  until  assured  there  would  be  no  school  integration.  Rummel  canceled  plans  to  desegregate  the  Catholic 
schools  (Kight  1994,  10-12). 

Rummel  turned  his  attention  to  the  national  level  helping  to  formulate  a statement  on  race  relations.  Issued 
by  the  US  Bishops  in  1958,  "Discrimination  and  the  Christian  Conscience"  reaffirms  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
of  the  race  question.  It  said  that  racism  was  an  affront  to  the  rights  of  human  beings  and  it  denied  the  love  God  has  for 
all  people.  Recognizing  the  differences  that  exist  among  groups  of  people,  the  statement  called  for  the  economic  and 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  other  immigrant  populations.  Still,  the  bishops  urged  prudence  in  making  any  plans 
to  change  society. 

On  14  November  1960,  the  New  Orleans  public  schools  began  a process  of  token  desegregation  (Weider 
1986).  The  legislature  did  not  remove  state  funding  from  those  public  schools.  Assured  that  the  financial  threat  had 
passed,  in  1962,  New  Orleans  Catholic  schools  changed  their  enrollment  policy  to  allow  Catholic  children  to  apply  to 
any  school  in  theNew  Orleans  archdiocese.  The  schools  desegregated  peacefully  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  black  children 
attended  thirty  formerly  all  white  schools.  When  the  White  Citizens  Council  protested,  the  chancery  mailed  letters  to 
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six  ofthe  council's  leaders  threatening  to  excommunicate  them  ifthey  persisted  in  their  complaints.  Four  ofthese  people 
stopped.  Three  continued  and  received  letters  of  excommunication.  One  ofthese  people  retracted  his  racist  position  in 
1968  and  was  absolved  (Kight  1994,  19-  22). 

Conditions  in  Chicago  paralleled  those  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  1880s,  thirty  black  Catholic  families  in 
Chicago  began  worshiping  in  separate  services  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  About  three  percent  of  the  city  was  black,  and 
the  black  Catholics  were  a fragment  of  the  thirty  thousand  black  residents  of  the  city.  In  1 889,  a black  priest  educated 
in  Rome  came  to  minister  the  African  American  Catholics  in  Chicago.  In  1912,  the  black  parish,  St.  Monica's,  began 
a Catholic  school  with  150  students  ( Sanders  1977, 205-206). 

During  the  First  World  War,  industries  in  Chicago  needed  laborers,  and  the  black  population  in  the  city 
doubled  as  Afncan  Americans  fled  the  poor  conditions  in  the  south.  Black  Catholics  spread  beyond  St.  Monica's 
entering  other  all  white  parishes.  Seeking  to  answer  what  he  saw  as  a color  problem  in  1917,  Archbishop  Mundelein 
designated  St.  Monica's  as  an  all  black  parish.  While  African  Americans  could  attend  other  parishes,  they  enjoyed  full 
membership  in  St.  Monica’s.  As  a result,  black  children  had  no  claim  on  any  other  Catholic  school  (Sanders  1 977, 207). 

In  1932,  Mundelein  tried  to  serve  the  black  Catholics  moving  beyond  the  confines  of  St.  Monica's.  He 
designated  as  all  black  certain  other  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  city  where  black  people  lived.  In  1939,  when 
Mundelein,  then  Cardinal,  died,  there  were  six  Catholic  schools  for  black  children  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  3,000 
pupils.  At  first,  his  successor.  Cardinal  Stritch,  maintained  the  racial  segregation.  He  began  to  move  against  it  by  1930 
(Sanders  1977,214-217). 

Cardinal  Stritch  opened  the  Catholic  schools  in  Chicago  to  all  students  in  1945.  Unfortunately,  local 
policies  continued  to  retain  segregation.  Sometimes,  the  Cardinal  interceded  to  force  a white  school  to  accept  a black 
student.  Unfortunately,  when  a parish  acceded  to  the  Cardinal's  wishes,  racial  tipping  resulted.  For  example,  a formerly 
white  Irish  parish  accepted  its  first  black  students  in  1 945,  and  by  1 949  three  fourths  of  the  enrollment  was  black.  A 
formerly  German  school  opened  its  doors  to  black  students  in  1 947.  In  two  years,  the  school  was  entirely  black.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  formerly  Irish  churches  and  schools  admitted  a few  black  people  but  remained  predominately  white 
(Sanders  1977,218-219). 

The  open  enrollment  policy  in  Chicago  Catholic  schools  caused  a related  problem . Afncan  Americans  saw 
the  Catholic  schools  as  superior  to  the  public  ones  to  which  they  would  send  their  children  otherwise.  As  the  number 
of  black  people  in  Chicago  grew,  more  black  parents  wanted  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  As  a result,  by 
1965,  over  21,000  African  American  children  enrolled  in  Chicago's  parochial  schools.  One  third  of  these  were  not 
Catholic.  More  important,  there  were  few  integrated  schools.  For  example,  23  of  the  schools  in  the  city  had  only  black 
students.  Another  23  schools  had  a few  black  students.  The  rest  of  the  schools  were  in  areas  where  the  transition 
between  white  and  black  students  promised  to  be  swift  (Sanders  1977,  219-220). 

The  situation  was  similar  among  the  Catholic  high  schools.  As  the  neighborhoods  around  the  schools 
changed  from  white  to  black,  white  students  left  and  not  enough  black  students  came  into  the  school  to  compensate.  Out 
of  96  high  schools,  by  1965,  fifty-nine  had  some  black  students.  Nine  of  these  were  more  than  ten  percent  black  and 
of  these  nine,  three  had  no  white  students  at  all.  Only  six  had  fewer  than  90  percent  of  one  race  (Sanders  1977, 221- 
222). 

As  the  white  Catholics  moved  away  from  urban  neighborhoods,  the  Catholic  schools  they  left  behind 
became  racially  desegregated.  Unfortunately,  resegregation  followed  this  period  ofracial  desegregation.  At  first,  afew 
black  students  would  enter  a previously  all  white  school.  As  the  number  of  black  students  grew,  the  number  of  whites 
fell  until  the  school  became  all  black.  Desegregation  was  the  period  between  when  the  first  black  came  until  the  last 
white  left. 

An  example  of  this  process  of  resegregation  took  place  in  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady,  a school  for  young 
women  on  Chicago's  southwest  side.  Founded  in  1874  by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  school  accepted 
boarding  students  until  the  1930s.  It  held  continuous  accreditation  from  North  Central  Association.  Entrance 
requirements  were  high,  standards  were  rigid,  and  almost  all  who  entered  went  on  to  college.  By  1 967-68,  enrollment 
rose  to  1 ,800  young  women  with  70  faculty.  However,  the  neighborhood  around  the  school  began  to  change.  In  1 960, 
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the  area  had  a population  that  was  1 3 percent  nonwhite.  By  the  1 972-73  school  year,  the  district  around  the  school  was 
almost  100  percent  black.  Black  enrollment  increased  in  the  school  ( Moses  1978,  94). 

In  1967,  the  Archdiocesan  School  Board  of  Chicago  adopted  an  open  enrollment  policy.  At  first,  this  did 
not  change  the  enrollment  pattern  of  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady.  As  the  neighborhood  changed,  the  number  of  white 
applicants  declined  and  black  applications  increased.  From  the  1 968-69  to  the  1 972-73  school  year,  a total  of 834  fewer 
pupils  enrolled.  This  was  a drop  of  5 1 percent.  More  important,  most  of  that  decline  was  from  white  young  women. 
Their  numbers  declined  by  963  from  1968  to  1972.  This  was  a drop  of  71  percent.  Black  enrollment  increased  over 
the  same  period  by  129  pupils  or  49  percent.  The  increase  in  black  enrollment  did  not  rise  dramatically  in  any  one  year; 
it  was  steady  over  the  five  years  (Moses  1978,  95-96). 

Thus,  the  pattern  of  enrollment  in  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  followed  the  pattern  that  happened  in  other 
urban  Catholic  schools  around  the  country.  The  total  enrollment  declined  because  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  wh  ite 
students  left.  While  there  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  black  students,  the  decline  in  total  enrollment  made 
the  black  enrollment  seem  larger  than  it  was.  Unfortunately,  when  enrollment  changed,  the  financial  picture  worsened. 
In  1968-69,  the  annual  budget  of  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  had  a surplus  of  $30,000.  In  1972-73  the  budget  had  a 
deficit  of  around  $ 1 00,000.  Consequently,  racial  desegregation  raised  questions  about  the  survival  of  the  school  (Moses 
1978,  97-99). 

Trying  to  preserve  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady,  the  alumnae  board  wrote  a letter  to  the  associate 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  archdiocese.  The  board  recommended  limiting  black  enrollment  below  50  percent  to 
maintain  an  integrated  student  body.  In  June  1 972,  the  principal  and  a delegation  from  the  parents'  association  met  with 
the  archdiocesan  school  board  to  propose  a plan  to  maintain  integration  at  the  Academy.  First,  they  sought  an  exemption 
from  the  open  enrollment  policy  to  allow  the  use  of  a quota  in  admissions.  Second,  they  asked  for  a recruitment  program 
and  busing  to  bring  white  young  women  into  the  Academy  from  other  high  schools.  The  school  board  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  these  possibilities  (Moses  1978, 100-104). 

The  quota  committee  met  during  the  summer  of  1972  seeking  testimony  from  a variety  of  sources. 
Associations  of  pastors  and  principals  in  white  areas  supported  the  plan.  Similar  groups  in  black  areas  opposed  it 
saying  the  plan  was  racist.  One  exception  was  a group  of  black  parishes  that  supported  the  quota.  The  Provincial 
Chapter  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  declared  opposition  to  the  quota  (Moses  1978,  104-106). 

The  committee  sent  questionnaires  to  the  parents  of  the  current  and  incoming  first  year  students  in  the 
school.  Parents  of  incoming  and  first  year  students  returned  345  valid  forms.  Parents  supported  racial  integration  and 
approved  of  the  quota  to  retain  it.  More  black  parents  approved  of  integration  and  the  racial  quota  on  admission  than 
did  white  parents.  The  higher  the  education  of  the  parents  the  more  likely  they  were  to  support  the  racial  quota.  Parents 
who  planned  to  send  their  daughter  to  college  approved  the  quota  more  than  did  other  parents  (Moses  1 978, 1 69- 1 73). 

The  quota  committee  showed  that  most  people  concerned  with  the  school  accepted  the  strategies  for 
retaining  racial  integration  at  the  Academy.  Nonetheless,  in  October  1972,  the  Chicago  Archdiocesan  School  Board 
rejected  the  Academy's  proposal  to  impose  racial  quotas  on  admission.  They  said  the  strategies  did  not  appear  to  appear 
viable  (Moses  1978,  175-176,244-245). 

On  1 3 October,  an  editorial  appeared  in  The  New  World  congratulating  the  school  board  for  refusing  to 
exempt  one  school  from  the  archdiocesan  policy  of  open  enrollment.  The  editorial  criticized  the  quota  as  somethingthat 
would  simply  exclude  black  students.  The  editorial  said  the  school  could  organize  its  own  resources  better,  aggressively 
recruit,  and  transport  white  students  to  the  school.  In  a published  letter  to  the  editor,  the  principal  of  the  Academy 
complained  that  the  paper  was  advancing  a double  standard.  In  the  same  issue,  the  editors  had  complimented  a high 
school  for  producing  racial  balance  by  accepting  certain  percentages  from  each  parish  (Moses  1978, 244-245). 

The  principal  of  the  academy  attributed  the  rejection  of  the  quota  plan  to  two  main  problems.  First,  school 
policy  makers  such  as  the  members  of  the  school  board  did  not  attend  to  the  research  to  support  the  ir  decisions.  Instead, 
they  shifted  their  consideration  to  vague  public  relations  and  social  ethical  ideas.  Second,  without  any  clear 
understanding  of  how  desegregation  could  work,  proposals  such  as  the  quota  appeared  racist  (Moses  1978). 

In  September  1 966,  a brief  but  unsettling  riot  took  place  on  the  west  side  of  Dayton  in  protest  of  segregated 
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conditions  in  the  city.  After  the  disturbance,  Catholic  parishioners  asked  their  church  leaders  to  help  change  the 
segregated  conditions  in  their  schools.  In  November  1 967,  the  superintendent  of  Dayton’s  Catholic  schools  formed  a 
broadly  representative  committee  consisting  of  eight  lay  people  from  five  different  parishes  in  the  Dayton  area  and 
a priest.  Called  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee,  it  studied  the  segregated  nature  of  the  Catholic  elementary 
schools  and  made  recommendations. 

The  report  of  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  found  that  of  Dayton’s  27  parochial  elementary 
schools,  three  schools  carried  90  percent  of  the  total  African  American  enrollment  of 467  students  and  eighteen  schools 
were  all  white.  The  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  wrote  that  the  Catholic  school  must  face  up  to  its  moral  Christian 
commitment  to  love  its  neighbor  adding  that  segregated  schools  implied  the  inferiority  of  the  minority  children. 

Interestingly,  the  report  of  the  De  Facto  Desegregation  Committee  contained  few  references  to  theological 
ideas,  nor  did  the  report  refer  to  any  of  several  statements  about  racial  discrimination  that  the  United  States  Catholic 
Bishops  had  published  by  that  time.  Several  members  later  said  they  had  an  antagonistic  relationship  with  church 
administrators  and  did  not  attend  to  the  works  of  the  clerics  (Dorenbusch  1990;  Regulinski  1990;  Vera  1990). 

The  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  made  two  suggestions  to  racially  integrate  the  Dayton  area  Catholic 
elementary  schools.  First,  for  the  coming  school  year,  1969-1970,  it  recommended  a program  of  open  enrollment  to 
begin  desegregating  the  schools.  Second,  it  called  for  consolidation  of  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  for  the  year 
1 970- 1971.  The  committee  did  not  recommend  any  changes  in  the  attendance  patterns  of  secondary  schools  because, 
the  report  added,  those  schools  were  integrated. 

To  consolidate  the  Catholic  elementary  schools,  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  proposed  a plan 
similar  to  those  tried  in  places  where  short  distances  separated  schools.  The  committee  inscribed  the  Catholic  elementary 
schools  in  the  greater  metropolitan  area  within  a circle  and  cut  it  into  six  pie  shaped  sections.  The  committee  suggested 
that  children  living  within  each  section  would  attend  one  building  for  the  primary  grades,  another  building  for 
intermediate  grades  and  a third  for  junior  high  grades.  To  this  plan,  the  committee  added  a magnet  school  for  pre- 
primary and  primary  levels  of  instruction  in  the  then  centrally  located  Emmanuel  School.  Since  this  plan  would  mix 
all  children  fi-om  each  pie  shaped  section  of  Dayton,  the  committee  hoped  that  children  fi-om  the  inner  city  would  attend 
classes  with  those  living  in  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

On  8 May  1968,  the  chairperson  of  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  explained  the  report  during  a 
public  meeting.  Although  he  received  strong  support  fi'om  several  hundred  parents  and  educators,  a significant  number 
complained.  For  example,  when  the  chairperson  asserted,  "Segregated  education  and  Catholic  education  are 
contradictory  terms.  Let's  agree  on  that,"  a man  retorted,  "We  don't  agree  on  that"  (Ball  1968). 

Some  criticism  showed  practical  flaws  in  the  plans.  For  example,  one  visitor  pointed  out  that  the 
committee's  plan  had  placed  90  percent  of  all  black  children  in  Dayton  Catholic  schools  in  two  of  the  six  sectors.  This 
meant  the  remaining  ten  percent  of  the  black  Catholic  students  would  be  distributed  among  the  other  four  sections 
(Barmaim  1968). 

Catholic  school  teachers  held  mixed  opinions.  A reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Archdiocesan  newspaper.  The 
Catholic  Telegraph,  surveyed  the  opinions  ofsome  teachers  in  the  Dayton  area  Catholic  elementary  schools.  On  one 
hand,  he  found  that  some  teachers  vigorously  supported  the  plan  to  end  de  facto  segregation.  On  the  other,  he 
interviewed  teachers  who  preferred  open  housing  to  advanced  integration,  not  school  consolidation  (Barmann  1968). 

The  priests  in  Dayton  were  even  more  cautious.  On  27  May  1 968,  the  then  dean  of  the  Dayton  Deanery, 
the  organization  of  Dayton’s  priests,  and  pastor  of  St.  Helen's  parish  wrote  a letter  to  Archbishop  Alter  asking  how 
the  plan  was  going  to  be  carried  out  and  how  it  would  be  financed  (Kline  1 968).  Some  people  took  the  priests’  questions 
as  serious  criticism.  One  parishioner  ofSt.  Helen's  Church  wrote  a letter  on  21  May  \96%Xoihe  Dayton  Daily  News 
saying  he  was  upset  to  read  in  the  church  bulletin  that  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee's  recommendations  were 
impractical.  This  parishioner  thought  it  was  practical  to  do  everything  possible  to  give  children  equal  educations. 

Religious  women  voiced  their  support  for  the  desegregation  of  the  schools  in  which  they  taught.  On  30  May 
1968  the  Dayton  Daily  News  carried  a letter  signed  by  thirty  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  including  the  supervisor  of 
Dayton  area  Catholic  elementary  schools.  The  letter  quoted  the  Second  V atican  Council’s  “Declaration  of  Christian 
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Education”  affirming  that  each  person  has  a right  to  an  appropriate  education.  The  Sisters  felt  this  Justified  supporting 
recommendations  of  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee. 

The  Archdiocesan  Board  of  Education  in  Cincinnati  discussed  the  report  of  the  De  Facto  Segregation 
Committee  report  on  1 1 June  1968.  It  approved  the  policy  of  open  enrollment  allowing  black  students  to  attend  any 
Dayton  area  Catholic  school  with  their  parishes  paying  the  tuition.  The  board  would  not  extend  this  policy  to  new  non- 
Catholic  African  American  students.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  approved  a voluntary  exchange  program  under 
which  white  students  could  attend  predominantly  African  American  schools  in  Dayton.  The  board  did  not  answer  the 
larger  question  ofthe  reorganization  of  all  Dayton  area  Catholic  elementary  schools.  Nor  did  the  members  agree  to  start 
a magnet  school  in  downtown  Dayton.  They  asked  the  Dayton  area  Catholic  schools  to  set  up  a task  force  to  study 
these  possibilities  (Minutes  1968). 

The  archdiocesan  school  board  commended  the  most  radical  aspects  of  the  defacto  plan  to  a task  force  for 
further  study.  Almost  immediately,  critics  complained  that  the  board  of  education  designed  the  Task  Force  to  defeat 
desegregation.  The  critics  made  two  points  to  Justify  their  distrust  of  the  Task  Force.  First,  the  twenty-eight  parish 
priests  had  criticized  desegregation.  Second,  there  was  no  stated  intention  to  put  educators  on  it  ("Catholics  OK"  1968). 

The  Task  Force  did  not  meet  until  September  1968,  but  concern  for  social  Justice  continued  among 
Catholics  in  Dayton  as  the  date  approached.  Early  in  July  1968,  members  of  half  of  the  Dayton  Deanery's  thirty-three 
parishes  reflected  on  the  success  of  Project  Commitment,  an  archdiocesan  program  aimed  at  attacking  racial 
discrimination  through  weekly  lectures  or  workshop  sessions.  At  the  July  meeting,  the  parishes  noted  plans  for  future 
activities  asking  for  "a  concerted  effort  to  force  improvement  of  housing  conditions  and  for  more  person  to  person 
social  contacts  between  whites  and  Negroes"  ("Programs  to  Attack"  1968).  Some  parishes  invited  minorities  to  Join 
parish  societies.  Other  parishes  decided  to  contribute  money  to  mission  work  in  Dayton.  Some  parishes  organized 
movements  to  advance  open  housing. 

Other  Catholic  groups  formed  to  push  for  desegregation  of  Dayton’s  Catholic  schools.  Afraid  the  Task 
Force  would  defeat  any  movement  toward  desegregation,  atwenty-three  year  old  white  teacher  in  Dayton’s  historically 
black  public  high  school,  Dunbar,  chaired  the  Ad  Hoc  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee.  Although  they  did  not  think 
they  would  succeed,  they  wanted  to  advance  some  proposals  that  were  being  considered.  The  Ad  Hoc  group  made  only 
one  change  in  those  proposals.  They  pressed  for  a pilot  project  of  consolidation  with  three  Catholic  elementary  schools. 
Originally,  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  had  recommended  two  distinct  phases.  First,  it  suggested  a one  year 
trial  of  voluntary  exchange  with  open  enrollment.  Second,  it  suggested  reorganizing  all  the  Dayton  area  Catholic 
elementary  schools  into  six  consolidated  districts  in  the  next  year. 

As  a counter  offer,  the  Ad  Hoc  committee  suggested  that  the  first  stage  of  open  enrollment  be  dropped. 
Its  members  wanted  the  Dayton  area  Catholic  schools  to  consolidate  one  district  the  first  year  to  see  how  it  worked 
(Nealon  1990).  In  June  1 968,  the  Ad  Hoc  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  had  collected  8,000  signatures  on  petitions 
urging  desegregation  of  Catholic  elementary  schools.  But  when  the  Committee  submitted  its  plan  for  a pilot  project  to 
Archbishop  Alter,  he  replied  on  29  July  1968  that  "all  private  suggestions  or  representations  by  self-appointed 
committees  are  being  referred  to  the  task  force  for  evaluation."  Alter  ( 1 968)  added  that  the  Task  Force  represents  all 
legitimate  interests  both  legal  and  canonical. 

The  summer  of  1968  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Open  Enrollment  and  Voluntary  Exchange  that  the 
Archdiocesan  board  had  approved.  On  1 7 July  1 968, 1 68  people  attended  an  organizational  meeting  at  St.  James  where 
the  chairperson  of  the  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  explained  the  idea.  Other  white  speakers,  such  as  Phil 
Donahue,  then  a local  television  personality,  told  how  they  were  sending  their  children  to  predominantly  black  St.  James 
school  in  Dayton. 

For  two  years,  several  parents  used  their  personal  cars  to  transport  the  children.  Some  of  these  parents 
say  they  did  this  on  the  idea  that  the  archdiocese  would  pick  up  the  costs,  but  this  never  happened  (Cochran  1 990).  As 
a result,  during  the  1968-69  and  69-70  school  years,  about  40  white  children  took  advantage  of  voluntary  exchange 
and  attended  St.  James.  They  were  almost  the  only  white  children  in  the  building.  However,  their  numbers  declined  by 
fifty  percent  each  year  until  only  five  white  children  were  involved  in  the  1973-74  school  year.  Black  children  were 
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more  constant.  From  the  1 968-69  school  year  until  the  1 973-74  school  year,  between  forty  and  fifty  black  pupils  from 
St.  James  or  Resurrection  went  to  Catholic  schools  in  the  suburbs. 

In  1 970,  half  the  white  children  in  the  voluntaiy  exchange  program  withdrew.  They  did  not  do  this  easily. 
On  1 1 November  1970,  a parent  wrote  a two-page  single  spaced  typed  letter  to  the  assistant  principal  of  St.  James. 
She  explained  in  plaintive  terms  the  difficulties  they  had  with  travel  and  the  expenses  they  incurred  contributing  to 
their  own  parish  and  to  St.  James.  They  gave  to  both  churches  because  they  did  not  want  to  ask  the  bishop  to  enforce 
the  rule  allowing  families  in  the  exchange  program  to  pay  only  to  one  parish.  She  described  her  doubts  about  the  worth 
of  the  venture.  The  last  year  of  operation  for  the  exchange  was  1973-74  when  one  white  child  was  involved. 

The  Task  Force  that  was  to  consider  the  consolidation  of  Dayton’s  Catholic  elementary  schools  met  on 
25  September  1968.  There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  absence  of  women  religious  on  the  Task  Force. 
Actually,  the  Archdiocesan  Board  of  Education  had  hoped  that  the  Task  Force  would  operate  as  a public  school  board 
with  teachers  and  principals  as  resource  persons.  However,  on  4 October  1 968,  the  newly  formed  Southwestern  Ohio 
Association  of  Laymen  adopted  a resolution  to  support  the  seating  of  Dayton  parochial  school  principals  on  the  Task 
Force.  To  underscore  this  appeal,  sixty  persons  - men,  women  and  children  - from  Dayton  drove  to  Cincinnati  and 
picketed  St.  Peter  in  Chains  Church  on  13  October  1968.  The  next  day  the  pickets  appeared  in  front  of  the  Chancery 
building  in  Cincinnati  carrying  signs  saying  "Task  Force  Needs  Nun  Power"  and  "Halt  Alter's  Falter"  ("New  Proposals 
Offered  in  Dayton"  1968).  The  protest  was  successful  because,  in  November  1968,  women  religious  joined  five  of  the 
six  subcommittees  making  up  the  entire  Task  Force  (“Dayton  Area  School  Principals”  1968). 

Archbishop  Karl  J.  Alter  added  to  the  reaction  against  the  Task  Force  while  the  group  was  meeting.  On 
12  November  1968,  in  a newspaper  interview.  Alter  said  dissident  Catholics  in  Dayton  who  complained  about 
inflexibility  and  pomposity  in  the  church  annoyed  him.  Alter  estimated  that  there  were  250  such  dissidents  that  he  called 
a fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  area's  Catholics.  Alter  said  they  blamed  him  for  decisions  he  did  not  make.  For  example, 
these  dissidents  criticized  him  for  expensive  building  programs.  He  said  local  people  initiated  and  conducted  them. 
Besides,  Alter  asked,  "Why  should  the  government  have  lavish  buildings  and  the  church  live  in  squalor?”  As  for 
Dayton  schools,  the  Archbishop  added  that  "the  current  open  enrollment  program  fosters  racial  integration  but  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  parish  schools  will  hinder  it  and  could  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Catholic  schools." 
Further,  Alter  said  of  the  Ad  Hoc  De  Facto  Segregation  Committee  that  people  from  Dayton  told  him  this  was  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  Catholic  schools  (Goodman  1968). 

Archbishop  Alter's  remarks  reached  the  Task  Force  in  Dayton  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  three  of  the  four  black 
members  on  the  76  member  Task  Force.  Calling  themselves  Black  Catholics  in  Action,  Brother  Joseph  Davis,  SM  and 
two  colleagues,  resigned  from  the  Task  Force  on  26  February  1969  . 

Despite  its  problems,  on  27  March  1 970,  the  Task  Force  produced  its  final  report.  It  did  not  recommend 
consolidation  because  the  specific  plan  would  not  provide  adequate  overall  integration.  Instead,  the  Task  Force 
recommended  beginning  a nongraded,  child-centered  learning  centers  in  various  schools.  Each  would  have  a different 
theme.  One  school  might  concentrate  on  the  humanities.  Another  school  might  focus  on  the  fine  arts.  A third  school 
could  emphasize  math  and  science.  These  centers  would  work  as  magnet  schools  encouraging  integration  within  the 
existing  parish  schools. 

A minority  report  from  the  executive  committee  disagreed  with  the  development  centers.  Like 
consolidation,  these  would  take  the  parish  school  away  from  the  very  parishioners  who  contributed  to  a building  fund 
to  construct  the  parish  school.  The  minority  report  urged  respect  for  this  property  right.  Further,  it  quoted  Pope  Paul 
VI  calling  the  parish  a responsible  body  of  necessary  finality  that  takes  care  of  everybody.  In  his  view,  the  parish  was 
an  institution  of  high  moral  value. 

In  1 970,  the  Cincinnati  Archdiocesan  School  Board  approved  the  establishment  of  a development  center 
as  the  Task  Force  recommended.  However,  the  schools  came  to  face  a financial  crisis  accompanied  by  dwindling 
enrollments.  When  several  schools  in  the  Dayton  area  closed,  the  board  dropped  plans  for  the  development  center  in 
Dayton  ("School  Teachers  to  be  Trained"  1972). 

Like  other  religious  groups,  most  Catholics  hoped  that  everyone  would  recognize  the  love  that  God  has 
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for  all  people  and  stop  prejudging  other  groups.  Unfortunately,  the  faith  in  the  rejuvenating  power  of  religion  seemed 
to  excuse  Catholics  from  making  more  positive  acts  to  cause  racial  integration.  Consequently,  although  the  US  Catholic 
Bishops  criticized  racism  in  several  pastoral  letters,  they  never  called  for  racial  integration.  Church  leaders  may  have 
seen  segregation  as  a prudent  course  of  action  until  religious  awakenings  in  the  community  ended  the  split  between  races 
(Gleason  1961).  Unfortunately,  this  course  also  made  the  religious  groups  appear  unwilling  to  support  racial 
desegregation. 

Efforts  to  racially  desegregate  Catholic  schools  failed  for  a variety  of  reasons.  First,  the  schools  recruited 
students  from  specific  geographic  areas,  and  these  neighborhoods  were  racially  segregated.  Although  there  were  efforts 
to  encourage  pupil  exchange,  these  were  short-lived.  Second,  the  Catholic  leadership  refused  to  make  racial  integration 
a goal  for  churches  and  schools.  Third,  few  people  could  use  gospel  messages  to  reinforce  the  drive  for  racial 
integration.  As  a result,  many  Catholic  leaders,  educators,  and  parishioners  created  imaginative  plans  for  racial 
desegregation  but  could  not  explain  why  schools  should  implement  these  plans. 
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The  1921  Tulsa  Race  Riot:  Two  Histories 
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At  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  1921,  Afncan  Americans  in  T ulsa,  Oklahoma,  watched  their  homes 
and  businesses  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  T ulsa  city  police  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Through  murder,  looting 
and  systematic  arson,  they  destroyed  the  African  American  community,  ending  America’s  second  largest  race 
war  and  one  of  the  nation’s  wealthiest  Black  communities.  The  eventual  rebuilding  of  "Little  Africa,"  as  the  African 
American  neighborhood  was  called  by  Tulsa  Euroamericans,  and  "Greenwood,"  or  "Black  Wall  Street"  as  named  by 
African  Americans,  was  successful.  However,  its  re-emergence  was  accomplished  against  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Tulsa  city  council,  and  the  city’s  two  most  powerful  newspapers,  the  World  and  the  Tribune. 

Seventy  six  years  after  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot,  investigation  shows  Oklahomans  know  little  about  the  events  of 
that  period  even  though  several  historical  interpretations  have  emerged.  For  example,  Euroamerican  histories  have  dealt 
with  the  social,  political  and  economic  impact  of  the  race  war.  Those  histories  have  been  published  in  school  textbooks 
and  scholarly  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  African  American  histories  have  dealt  with  the  personal  catastrophes 
associated  with  individuals  and  family  members.  Because  these  accounts  have  been  oral,  few  have  been  published,  but 
most  are  recalled  by  the  African  American  communities. 

This  paper  suggests  Tulsa’s  worst  period  has  been  identified  by  both  African  American  and  Euroamerican 
historians  for  different  reasons.  Therefore,  a significant  part  of  this  paper  is  intended  to  review  what  is  known  about 
the  Riot,  identify  the  Euroamerican  (written)  history  and  compare  it  with  the  African  American  (oral)  history. 
Conclusions  will  center  on  what  happened  that  night  and  the  next  several  days,  and  what  Euroamerican  and  African 
American  students  learn  that  is  common  to  both. 

The  events  of  the  1921  Tulsa  Race  Riot  are  sketchy.  Many  of  the  newspaper  sources  and  oral  accounts  that 
relate  to  the  Riot  have  either  disappeared  or  are  considered  untrustworthy  by  African  American  or  Euroamerican 
historians.  Nonetheless,  on  May  3 1 , 1 92 1 , Dick  Rowland,  a young  African  American,  was  charged  with  the  attempted 
rape  of  Sarah  Page,  a white  elevator  operator  in  the  Drexel  Building,  a multi-story  building  in  Tulsa’s  business  section. 
Dick  Rowland  was  a drop  out  from  the  Black  high  school,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  worked  across  the  street  from 
the  Drexel  Building  shining  shoes.  Rowland  was  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  Tulsa  County  Courthouse’s  jail.  That 
evening  two  angry  mobs,  one  Black  and  the  other  white,  met  at  the  Courthouse.  While  Rowland  was  obviously  the 
target  of  both  races’  interests,  the  issue  dealt  with  violence.  The  whites  wanted  to  lynch  the  alleged  rapist  and  the  Blacks 
wanted  to  rescue  Rowland. 

Gun  fire  solved  the  question  of  what  the  mobs  should  do  next.  By  the  next  morning,  June  1, 1921,  the  thirty 
six  block  Greenwood  section  of  Tulsa  was  on  fire.  Black  men,  either  armed  or  not,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
three  locations  including  the  Fair  Grounds  several  miles  to  the  southeast  ofthe  Courthouse.  The  National  Guard  arrived 
in  Tulsa  from  Oklahoma  City  during  the  morning  after  the  gun  play  was  finished.  At  this  time,  whites  unanimously 
agreed  they  had  won  a major  victory  {Tribune  1921). 

The  result  of  the  Riot  was  Greenwood  was  destroyed,  uncounted  numbers  of  Blacks  and  whites  were  killed 
(Ellsworth  \9%2,  Impact  1971,  1921),  and  Dick  Rowland  had  been  secretly  whisked  out  of  Tulsa  by  the  sheriff 

before  he  was  hurt.  So  ended  the  nation’ s second  largest  race  war  and  focused  the  two  Tulsa  communities  on  explaining 
what  happened. 

Why  did  the  Race  Riot  happen?  During  the  post  World  War  One  period,  Oklahoma  was  filled  with  change 
(Alexander  1965, 1976;Burbank  1976;  Green  1978).  Typical  ofsmall  cities  throughoutthe  nation  aftertheFirst  World 
War,  Tulsa  was  a magnet  to  those  who  lived  on  the  farm.  With  a population  of  approximately  70,000,  Tulsa  offered 
new  opportunities  that  few  other  cities  in  the  state  could  boast.  Although  the  city  did  not  offer  factory  jobs,  young  men 
found  the  new  oil  industry  appealing  because  most  jobs  did  not  require  an  education,  yet  offered  high  pay.  Working  in 
the  oil  fields  surrounding  the  "Oil  Capital  of  the  World,"  roustabouts  were  employed  by  oil  companies  owned  by 
Gilcrease,  Getty,  Rockefeller,  Skelly  and  others.  Obviously,  Tulsa’s  attraction  for  these  young  workers  was  its  ability 
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to  entertain  them  with  the  new  sounds  emanating  from  Cain’s  Ballroom,  and  dancing  to  such  bands  as  Bob  Wills  and 
the  Texas  Playboys.  Tulsa  was  a hot  bed  of  talent  for  aspiring  entertainers  of  both  races. 

Young  women  discovered  they  were  able  to  find  jobs  beyond  the  kitchens  and  parlors  of  their  parents’  home. 
For  many  young  women,  Tulsa  represented  a golden  dream  in  which  they  could  become  responsible  for  their  own  lives. 
Jobs,  such  as  teaching  and  nursing,  were  in  great  demand.  But,  new  and  exciting  to  them,  were  office  positions  in  which 
they  could  become  stenographers.  This  new  position  gave  young  women  the  thrill  of  responsibility.  Many  of  them 
learned  to  type  on  new  Remingtons  and  mastered  the  mysteries  of  Gregg  shorthand  and  the  telephone.  As  much  for  the 
men,  women  learned  Tulsa  was  a cultural  haven.  New  opportunities  allowed  them  to  meet  many  more  men  than  if  they 
had  remained  on  the  farms  or  small  towns. 

In  much  the  same  fashion,  Tulsa  represented  a world  of  change  for  Afncan  Americems  (Franklin  1 982,  McGee 
1956,  Teal  1971).  Prior  to  statehood,  A Wean  Americans  had  strong  attachments  to  Oklahoma.  Many  African 
Americans  at  that  time  knew  they  lived  in  Oklahoma  because  their  grandparents  came  as  Cherokee  slaves  (Teal  1971). 
Regardless  of  the  mildness  of  Cherokee  slavery,  both  Blacks  and  Native  Americans  were  thankful  for  not  living  in  the 
harshness  of  Texas.  Therefore,  calling  Tulsa  the  "Promised  Land,"  large  numbers  of  African  Americans  moved  from 
small  Oklahoma  communities,  as  well  as  other  states,  to  Greenwood  [Impact  1 97 1).  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  number 
or  names  of  the  small  villages  from  which  African  Americans  came.  During  that  period,  Afncan  American  communities, 
like  Euroamerican,  were  scattered.  The  call  for  free  land  and  the  methods  through  which  the  state  was  settled  allowed 
for  individual  communities  to  be  founded,  populated  and  die  within  a matter  of  weeks  or  months. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  narratives  of  moving  to  the  "Promised  Land"  is  that  of  John  Hope  Franklin.  He  was 
bom  in  an  all-Black  village  named  Rentiesville  in  1 9 1 5.  His  father  was  the  local  postmaster,  lawyer,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  president  of  the  Rentiesville  Trading  Company  (Franklin  1 982).  F ranklin  remembered  his  father  was  forced  to  leave 
Rentiesville  because  he  could  not  make  a decent  living  for  his  family.  Early  in  May,  weeks  prior  to  the  Race  Riot,  his 
father  moved  to  Tulsa.  His  mother,  a teacher,  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  when  his  sister,  now  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Tennessee,  returned  to  Oklahoma.  In  fact,  John,  his  sister  and  his  mother  would  not  move  to  Tulsa 
until  December  1 0, 1 925,  because  his  father’s  assets  were  totally  destroyed  in  the  Riot.  Nonetheless,  Tulsa  beckoned 
to  young  Franklin  as  the  Promised  Land.  Years  later,  at  the  age  of  67,  Franklin  reminisced. 

Then  it  happened!  Tulsa  was  burning!  The  news  ofthe  Tulsa  riot  reached  the  little  village  slowly  and 
piecemeal.  In  1921  there  were  no  radios  or  television  sets,  of  course.  And  Rentiesville  had  no 
telephones,  or  even  a telegraph  to  connect  it  with  the  outside  world.  We  had  to  depend  on  news  of  the 
riot  that  was  relayed  from  Tulsa  to  Muskogee,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Phoenix,  which  was 
dropped  off  at  Rentiesville  by  the  Katy  Railroad  mail  and  passenger  train.  Black  Tulsa  had  been 
destroyed,  burned  out,  we  learned.  Many  blacks  had  been  killed  . . . and  we  had  no  word  from  my 
father  (Franklin  1982,  xv). 

In  short,  Tulsa’s  cultural  and  social  attractions  were  a significant  bases  upon  which  the  races  would  clash.  Each 
race  was  willing  to  invest  its  cultural  heritage  on  a future  that  would  benefit  it.  Obviously,  the  Euroamericans  felt 
ownership  of  the  community  and  the  African  Americans  lived  quietly  hoping  their  improved  life  would  not  be  too 
cumbersome  to  those  south  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

However,  there  were  other  contributing  reasons  as  well.  The  state  was  violent.  Achieving  statehood  in  1 907, 
Oklahoma  prided  itself  on  the  rugged  individualism  of  the  ranch  hand  and  roustabout.  Therefore,  it  had  difficulty 
establishing  law  and  order.  It  was  "Jim  Crow  territory."  In  1890,  the  territorial  government  gloried  in  its  modem 
approach  to  race  relations  boasting  to  be  the  first  in  the  union  to  segregate  public  telephone  booths.  In  1910,  Black 
Oklahomans  lost  the  right  to  vote.  Although  Black  Tulsans  continued  to  cast  ballots  during  the  five  years  before  the 
legislation  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Blacks  remained  second  class  citizens. 

The  oil  fields  also  caused  difficulty.  Many  of  the  workers  wanted  to  unionize.  The  attempted  organization  of 
the  Mid-Continent  oil  field  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (IWW)  was  catastrophic.  This  tragedy  was 
especially  felt  by  Black  Tulsans  because  the  IWW  was  interracial  and  supported  Blacks’  rights  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oklahoma  Socialist  Party.  The  oil  industry  voiced  its  contempt  through  the  city  newspapers,  the  World  and  the  Tribune. 
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This  incident  was  only  one  of  many  in  the  state.  For  example  Drumright,  a small  oil  town  west  of  Tulsa,  was  typical 
ofthe  state’s  inability  to  solve  social  and  economic  problemspeacefully  (IForW  1997).  In  this  community,  local  female 
telephone  operators  went  on  strike.  To  support  the  strikers,  the  oil  field  workers,  many  of  them  boyfriends  ofthe  striking 
telephone  operators,  took  matters  in  their  own  hands  by  ransacking  the  phone  company  center,  ripping  out  telephones 
in  private  residents  (the  girls  helped  too)  and  threatening  to  lynch  the  mayor.  Order  was  restored  with  a small  army  of 
deputized  citizens  under  the  command  of  the  local  Undersheriff. 

Tulsa,  too,  experienced  racial  violence.  Prior  to  1921,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  campaigned  in  the  city  for  a chapter 
ofthe  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP).  Chief  Alfred  Sam,  a popular  African 
American  leader,  advocated  for  Black  Tulsans  return  to  Africa.  At  the  same  time.  Greenwood  hosted  numerous  AfHcan 
American  organizations  including  the  militant  African  Blood  Brothers  (ABB).  Perhaps  the  most  violent  organization 
in  Tulsa  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  (KKK).  Reorganized  in  Oklahoma  in  19 1 5,  it  was  committed  to  white  supremacy.  The 
KKK  was  intolerant  of  both  African  Americans  and  Jews.  The  Tulsa  chapter’s  (Klan  number  2)  membership  included 
3,200  men  and  women  (Alexander  1965). 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  Klan’s  extraordinary  hatred  of  Black  Tulsans.  They  feared  the  state’s  image 
would  be  tarnished  if  its  Black  heritage  was  widely  known.  For  example,  during  the  thirty  years  prior  to  statehood, 
several  national  politicians  flirted  with  the  idea  of  Oklahoma  becoming  a Black  state.  The  KKK  was  aware  eastern 
Oklahoma  had  been  created  as  Indian  Territory  by  Congress  in  the  previous  century  when  Native  Americas  were  force- 
marched  from  the  southern  states  to  Tallaquah.  In  fact,  Tulsa  had  been  first  settled  by  Native  Americans  and  their 
Black  slaves  from  Alabama. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  organization  acted  as  a disciplinary  body  in  the  city . Months  prior  to  the  Race 
Riot,  the  KKK  was  given  informal  permission  by  Tulsa  County  officials  to  keep  the  city  peaceful  (Ellsworth  1982). 
A favorite  method  employed  by  the  KKK,  was  to  secretly  and  swiftly  wrench  a person  from  his  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Held  blindfolded  and  handcuffed  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  the  unlucky  individual  was  toimented  with 
thoughts  of  lynching.  Newspapers  variously  reported  that  over  a dozen  individuals  were  publicly  whipped  (World 
1921).  Indeed,  one  month  before  the  riot,  an  individual  was  lynched  in  West  Tulsa.  In  this  case  the  police  were  assigned 
crowd  control  duty.  They  also  helped  drivers  park  their  cars. 

Other  than  family  letters  or  diaries,  there  was  little  written  directly  after  the  Riot  by  Black  Oklahomans. 
However,  marking  the  50*  university  ofthe  Riot  in  the  1 970s,  several  studies  and  oral  histories  were  published.  Except 
for  an  occasional  Masters’  thesis,  most  were  reported  in  the  Black  press.  A news  account  in  the  Oklahoma  Impact 
Magazine,  a Black  periodical,  was  written  by  Ed  Wheeler,  a Euroamerican  reporter  for  a local  radio  station.  Wheeler 
pieced  together  the  events  of  the  Riot  from  newspaper  clippings,  oral  histories,  court  records,  newly  discovered 
photographs  and  church  documents.  As  an  investigative  reporter,  Wheeler  described  the  hostility  between  Blacks  and 
whites.  Underlying  the  racial  antagonism,  he  concluded,  was  the  attitude  displayed  by  young  Black  war  veterans.  They 
had  just  returned  from  Europe  and  believed  they  had  risked  their  lives  for  those  things  denied  them  in  Tulsa.  Wheeler 
concluded  that  white  youths  had  difficulty  accepting  the  Black’s  reasoning. 

Wheeler  best  described  the  Riot  in  a series  of  newly  discovered  photographs.  Most  show  young  white  youths 
smirking  and  strutting  in  mock  military  fashion  as  they  carry  their  rifles  or  show  off  their  pistols.  Photographs  of  Blacks 
show  dead  men  lying  in  the  street  or  as  prisoners  with  hands  raised  marching  to  internment  camps.  Other  photographs 
show  Black  men,  women,  and  children  in  Greenwood  with  burned  homes,  businesses,  and  churches  in  the  background. 
More  than  6,000  Blacks  and  white  rioters  were  placed  in  internment  camps  and  25,000  white  rioters  were  patrolling 
the  streets  in  the  morning  after  the  Riot  (Wheeler  1971).  Wheeler  reported  the  Euroamerican  justification  for  their 
actions  in  the  Riot  was  voiced  by  the  Tulsa  press  which  credited  William  Cherry,  a brother  of  a Black  policeman,  Jim 
Cherry,  as  saying. 

That  fellow  Dick  Rowland  should  have  been  taken  out  to  the  edge  of  town  and  horsewhipped,  tarred 

and  feathered.  He  is  one  ofthe  same  bunch  that  started  this  awful  thing  (Wheeler  1971,  24). 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  oral  history  describing  the  Riot  and  its  context  was  conducted  by  the  editors  of 
the  Oklahoma  Impact  Magazine  (1971, 32-3  8)  with  Mr.  W.  D.  Williams.  A friend  of  John  Hope  Franklin  s father,  Mr. 
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Williams  was  a teacher  in  the  Tulsa  Public  School  System  from  1928  to  1970.  He  was  bom  in  Tulsa  and  graduated 
from  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  in  1922  and  was  a classmate  of  Dick  Rowland.  The  Williams  family  operated 
several  of  the  more  significant  business  enterprises  on  "Black  Wall  Street"  including  a garage,  confectionery,  and  the 
Dreamland  Theatre. 

Mr.  Williams  or  "Pops,"  as  he  was  called,  contextualized  Greenwood’s  success  as  being  a city  within  a city. 
While  large  amounts  of  monies  were  being  made  in  Euroamerican  Tulsa,  the  same  was  happening  in  Greenwood,  but 
because  the  races  were  separated,  the  economies  did  not  assimilate.  He  says, 

Tulsa  took  a segregated  pattern  mainly  because  the  Frisco  depot  was  right  near  Greenwood  and  that’s 
where  many  of  the  Blacks  from  the  south  headed . . . That’s  not  to  say  that  if  that  had  not  been  for  this 
Tulsa  would  be  an  open  city  but  at  least  Blacks  would  have  been  dispersed  through  the  city  {Impact 
1971,33). 

He  also  described  Tulsa’s  mood  as  mirroring  national  hysteria  about  Bolshevism,  anarchism,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
He  describes  Tulsa’s  mood  specifically  as  confused  and  paranoid. 

The  price  of  oil  was  down  so  [the]  economy  was  having  its  problems  here  in  Tulsa.  So  at  that  time 
Tulsa  was  in  a state  of  confusion,  if  not,  as  I mentioned,  down  right  paranoid,  and  that  was  Black 
people  and  white  people.  All  it  needed  was  a spark  or  an  incident  between  the  races  {Impact  1 97 1 , 33). 
Reflectively,  Mr.  Williams  then  described  Black  Wall  Street.  He  talked  about  its  sense  of  community  and  economic 
success. 

Blacks  then  were  of  an  independent  spirit  and  had  a special  kind  of  pride  in  the  Black  community. 

They  would  not  buy  from  White  merchants. . . and  the  Black  merchants  didn’t  take  them  for  granted. 

He  vote[d] . . . [and]  the  churches  were  well  attended And  that  school  (Booker  T.  Washington), 

is  perhaps  the  last  symbol  of  Black  solidarity . . . The  pioneering  spirit,  the  sense  of  freedom  could  be 
felt  in  everything  Blacks  attempted  to  do  {Impact  1971,  35). 

There  are  two  research  camps  which  discuss  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot  by  Euroamerican  historians.  The  first  and 
most  significant  camp  is  the  Eurocentered  traditionalists.  Beginning  in  1921  and  continuing  until  the  mid  1980s,  the 
traditionalists  marginalized  the  Riot  as  an  unimportant  event  in  Tulsa’s  history.  These  authors  expressed  the  view  the 
Riot  was  an  historical  footnote.  As  a consequence,  that  position  is  reflected  in  the  state’s  high  school  history  textbooks. 

To  illustrate  the  traditionalist’s  interpretation,  the  dean  of  Oklahoma  history,  Arrell  M.  Gibson,  wrote  the  Riot 
was  important  only  insofar  as  the  National  Guard  was  called  out  to  establish  order.  While  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  KKK,  he  maintained  the  Riot  and  that  organization’s  hatred  of  Blacks  were  not  connected.  In  his  high  school  text. 
The  History  of  Oklahoma  { 1 986),  Gibson  painted  a picture  of  post-war  Oklahoma  as  a period  of  economic  unrest.  He 
focused  on  labor  strikes  and  martial  law  in  Henryetta,  Coalgate,  and  McAlester  as  illustrations.  In  this  complete  recount 
of  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot,  Gibson  stated: 

The  theme  of  disorder  and  trouble  continued  in  race  relations.  In  Tulsa  a black  youth  was  arrested  in 
the  spring  of  1921  on  a charge  of  molesting  a white  girl.  A mob  of  whites  gathered  at  the  jail, 
apparently  to  lynch  the  accused  youth.  Violence  flared  when  another  mob  of  blacks  sought  to  protect 
the  prisoner.  The  conflict  spread  to  the  black  section  of  Tulsa  where  fire  gutted  two  miles  of  homes 
and  businesses.  Seventy  blacks  and  nine  whites  died  in  the  rioting.  Order  was  restored  only  by  calling 
out  the  National  Guard  and  imposing  martial  law  (Gibson  1986,  142). 

In  the  1 980s,  Euroamerican  revisionists  developed  different  interpretations  of  the  Race  Riot.  Some  revisionists, 
such  as  Ellsworth,  described  the  Riot  as  an  embarrassment  to  whites  because  so  many  had  participated  in  it.  That  is, 
most  whites  did  not  want  to  talk  about  that  period  because  they  were  either  embarrassed  or  feared  if  their  actions  were 
known  they  might  be  held  accountable  by  friends,  family,  and  the  law.  That  explanation  was  voiced  as  early  as  1 92 1 
in  the  Tulsa  World, 

Since  Judge  Biddison  called  the  grand  Jury  you  can’t  hardly  find  anybody  who  will  admit  they  were 
in  Tulsa  when  the  rioting  was  on.  Before  the  call  was  issued,  there  were  a lot  who  boasted  of  the  part 
they  played  (July  5,  1921). 
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Scott  Ellsworth’s  Death  in  a Promised  Land:  The  Tulsa  Race  Riot  of  1921  is  undoubtedly  the  most  scholarly 
of  the  revisionist  camp.  Its  depth  of  original  research  is  rewarding  both  in  new  discoveries  and  filling  in  historical  voids. 
Ellsworth  generally  describes  the  events  but  questions  several  traditional  Eurocentered  positions.  For  example,  he  does 
not  accept  the  Tulsa  Tribune ’s  explanation  that  Dick  Rowland’s  intent  to  rape  Sarah  Page  in  the  Drexel  Building  was 
the  spark  that  caused  the  Riot.  Ellsworth  also  discusses  the  involvement  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  His  history  credited  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  as  powerful  in  the  state,  and  it  controlled  both  Tulsa  politics  and  its  police  department.  Unlike  the 
traditionalists,  Ellsworth’s  history  also  focused  on  post-riot  events.  He  discussed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Greenwood 
district  as  a promise  made  by  the  Tulsa  city  counsel  to  out-of-state  newspapers.  However,  his  research  pointed  out  no 
city  monies  were  used  to  rebuild  Greenwood.  He  catalogued  these  and  other  happenings  as  efforts  to  suppress  both 
communities’  memory  of  the  Riot  (Ellsworth  1982). 

While  Ellsworth’s  book  is  credible,  it  is  not  used  in  public  schools,  although  it  is  occasionally  read  in  college 
contemporary  Oklahoma  history  classes.  Therefore,  a better  example  of  revisionist  history  can  be  found  in  Baird  and 
Goble’s  The  Story  of  Oklahoma.  In  many  ways,  this  is  an  extraordinary  text.  Published  as  a high  school  textbook  in 
1 994,  its  theme  was  to  explain  Oklahoma’s  history  within  a pluralistic  framework  thus  countering  a social  myth  of  the 
state’s  Euroamerican  homogeny.  In  fact,  the  text  became  so  popular  it  was  also  sold  as  a tradebook. 

The  text  reiterates  and  broadens  Gibson’s  sketch  of  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot  but  is  less  willing  to  consider  the 
encounter  between  Rowland  and  Page  as  an  attempted  rape.  Unlike  Gibson  and  other  traditionalists,  the  text  describes 
the  violent  destruction  of  Greenwood.  The  authors  identify  the  cause  for  Rowland’s  incarceration,  describe  the  role  of 
the  media  and  recount  the  cost  of  the  property  damage.  They  increase  the  Riot’s  death  toll  from  twelve  to  "several 
hundred." 

Yet,  Baird  and  Goble  are  cautious  in  their  revisionism.  Believing  they  need  to  blame  someone,  but  uncertain 
who,  they  follow  the  traditionalists  headed  by  Gibson  by  reporting. 

Let  that  serve  as  our  point.  Those  anonymous  black  Oklahomans  endured  and  triumphed  over 
momentous  times.  Like  others— nameless  roustabouts,  oil  millionaires,  tired  housewives,  a famous 
newspaperwoman,  even  Tulsa’s  white  rioters— their  lives  were  the  stuff  of  which  history  was  made, 
full  of  events  to  be  preserved  and  remembered  forever  (Baird  and  Goble  1994,  386). 

Obviously,  Baird  and  Goble  interpret  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot  from  a larger  perspective.  However,  as  they  revise  Tulsa 
history,  they  excuse  the  devastation  of  Greenwood  as  part  of  the  historical  romance  of  Tulsa.  That  is,  in  order  to 
recognize  the  destruction  of  Black  life  and  property  as  important,  it  was  equally  important  to  explain  away  the  racial 
motives  of  the  white  rioters. 

The  lens  through  which  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot  is  viewed  is  dependent  on  race.  Investigation  indicates  Black 
Oklahomans  are  interested  in  the  specific  tragedies  that  happened  to  their  families  in  that  fateful  period.  Therefore, 
Black  oral  literature  describes  and  recounts  the  horror  of  the  Riot  and  its  aftermath.  They  voice  their  pride  in  the 
decades  required  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  Greenwood  with  Black  money.  The  Riot  may  also  be  explained  as  an 
extended  family  event  in  which  Tulsa  Blacks  share  a common  experience  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  German  Jews 
consider  the  holocaust. 

Euroamericans  view  the  Tulsa  Riot  from  mixed  perspectives.  Traditionalists  lead  by  Gibson  considered  the  Riot 
a minor  footnote  in  a violent  history.  Revisionists  including  Baird  and  Goble  are  more  willing  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  event  but  also  excuse  it  as  part  of  Tulsa’s  adolescent  years.  Ellsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  the  period 
as  racist  and  explains  the  Riot  within  that  context. 

This  paper  concludes  Tulsans  view  their  history  through  different  lens.  African  American  students  regard  the 
Riot  as  part  of  the  Black  experience  and  study  it  within  that  context.  For  many  African  American  students,  the  Riot 
and  its  aftermath  is  historical  evidence  they  will  remain  separate  and  unequal  from  Euroamericans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Euroamerican  students  know  little  about  the  Riot.  Oklahoma  schools  treat  the  Tulsa  Riot  as  part  of  its  null  curriculum. 
Because  textbooks  reflect  Euroamerican  standards,  white  students  interpret  the  Riot  as  a minor,  or  at  best,  an 
unfortunate  event  in  an  exciting  and  violent  history.  In  short,  the  Tulsa  Race  Riot  illustrates  that  Tulsans,  both  Black 
and  white,  live  in  the  same  segregated  society  their  grandparents  knew  in  1921. 
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A significant  body  of  research  exists  on  the  influence  Black  students  attending  historically  Black  colleges  and 
universities  had  on  their  respective  campuses,  especially  in  the  South;  however,  information  regarding  the 
influence  Black  students  attending  predominantly  White  campuses,  especially  in  the  Midwest,  had  on  their 
respective  campuses  is  lacking.  As  a case  study  of  Black  student  influence  on  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus  (UIUC),  this  piece  will  help  fill  the  information  gap  regarding  the  impact  Black  students  had  on 
helping  to  shape  the  nature  of  education  at  predominantly  White  institutions.  Also,  examining  the  Black  Power  era 
students  and  their  influence  on  the  UIUC  campus  provides  a broader  knowledge  and  appreciation  for  the  full  weight 
of  the  Black  Power  Movement  on  American  higher  education.  The  focus  of  this  piece  will  be  to  examine  the  influence 
of  the  Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program  (SHOP)  on  the  campus,  the  influence  of  a mass  arrest  on  Black 
student  life  and  thought,  the  evolving  Black  liberation  ideology  among  Black  students,  and  the  perceived  legacy  of  Black 
students  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  The  primary  source  for  this  project  was  oral  interviews  conducted  by  the 
author  with  persons  involved  in  the  Black  student  movement  at  UIUC  from  1965  to  1975. 

This  research  relies  on  the  recollections  of  several  interviewees  who  represent  a range  of  opinions  and  positions 
on  the  UIUC  campus.  John  Lee  Johnson,  a Champaign  community  resident,  was  involved  heavily  with  Black  UIUC 
students  from  1965  to  1975  and  still  resides  in  Champaign.  Clarence  Shelley  arrived  at  UIUC  in  1968  as  Director  of 
SHOP,  an  affirmative  action  program  initiated  to  increase  Black  student  enrollment,  and  is  now  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs.  Edna  Long-Green,  Jeffrey  Roberts,  James  Eggleston,  Terry  Cullers,  Jacqueline  Atkins,  Terry 
Townsend,  and  Y olanda  Williams  were  students  at  UIUC  during  the  middle  to  late  1960s  through  the  early  1 970s.  Each 
interviewee  was  able  to  offer  a unique  perspective  on  the  sentiments  and  events  occurring  at  UIUC  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s. 

In  the  early  to  middle  1960s,  integration  remained  the  ascendant  ideology  regarding  Black  liberation.  Blacks 
were  encouraged  to  "fit  in"  and  participate  fully  in  the  existing  social  structure.  On  the  UIUC  campus,  African 
Americans  and  Whites  practiced  this  philosophy  in  their  student  activities  and  organizations.  For  instance,  they  worked 
together  in  organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Black  and  White  students  in  the  organizations  helped  draft  a resolution  to 
condemn  the  bombing  of  a Black  church  that  killed  four  young  Black  girls  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  ("Senate  Maps 
Bill,"  The  Daily  Illini  1 7 September  1963);  traveled  to  Mississippi  to  register  Blacks  voters  in  upcoming  elections  and 
to  teach  in  freedom  schools  ("UI  Rights  Workers  Return  from  Mississippi  Campaign,"  The  Daily  Illini  7 November 
1 964);  and  participated  in  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  Champaign  ("SNCC  to  Stage  Sit-In,"  The  Daily  Illini  1 9 May 
1964). 

As  a reflection  of  the  national  sentiment  on  Black  liberation,  many  Black  students  felt  as  Ms.  Long-Green  did 
about  "getting  along"  on  campus,  "My  whole  focus  was  blending  in.  I didn’t  want  to  stand  out"  (1997).  She  engaged 
in  social  activities  with  both  Black  and  White  friends  and  related  well  with  her  White  residence  hall  fioormates.  She 
described  the  interaction  between  Black  and  White  students  as  natural  not  hostile,  "We  were  so  different  from  our 
roommates,  the  curiosity  was  a natural  curiosity  as  opposed  to  a racial  curiosity.  Most  of  them  had  not  known  a Black 
person  in  a social  situation.  Most  of  us  had  not  known  any  Whites  either  so  there  was  a natural  curiosity"  (Long-Green 
1 997).  Both  Mr.  Eggleston  and  Ms.  Atkins  recounted  potentially  hostile  incidents  with  their  White  roommates.  Initially 
encountering  prejudice,  both  confronted  their  roommates  and  later  got  along  with  them  or  adapted  to  the  situation.  As 
Mr.  Eggleston  stated,  "There  was  no  animosity  between  Black  and  White  students.  You  could  go  around  and  not  be 
bothered"  (1997). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Black  students  on  campus  in  the  early  to  middle  1960s  were  attempting  to  forfeit  their 
Blackness  in  order  to  fit  in,  were  disinterested  in  civil  rights  concerns,  or  that  racial  tension  on  campus  was  nonexistent. 
In  fact,  many  interviewees  indicated  they  were  involved  with  Black  attempts  at  liberation  prior  to  coming  to  UIUC 
including  participation  in  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.s’  open  housing  drive  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  a flirting  affiliation  with 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  watching  the  bus  boycotts  and  Freedom  Riders  on  television,  joining 
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sit-ins  and  marches  in  Chicago,  initiating  Black  student  activism  at  other  campuses  before  enrolling  at  UIUC, 
membership  in  SCLC,  CORE,  the  NAACP,  and  Operation  Breadbasket,  and  modeling  their  beliefs  after  parental 
attitudes  and  actions.  Students  brought  their  experience  to  campus,  but  often  focused  on  more  immediate  concerns  such 
as  graduating  from  the  university. 

However,  Black  Power  politics  and  sentiment  grew  and  were  magnified  on  campus  after  the  4 April  1968 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  murder  stunned  the  campus,  Champaign-Urbana,  and  the  entire  nation 
and  seemed  the  last  straw  in  a long  line  of  disappointments  and  frustrations.  Mr.  Cullers  described  it  as  overwhelming, 
"There  was  a feeling  in  1 968  of,  ‘ What  in  the  world  is  happening?  Is  this  country  really  going  to  hell  in  a handbasket?’ " 
( 1 997).  Students  like  Mr.  Cullers  examined  such  roadblocks  to  Black  liberation  as  the  assassinations  of  Medgar  Evers, 
John  Kennedy,  Malcolm  X,  Robert  Kennedy,  the  riots  in  Watts  andNewark,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  civil  rights  defeats 
in  the  South.  King’s  assassination  was  the  last  insult  they  could  endure.  It  bolstered  their  resolve  and  confirmed  their 
belief  that  nonviolence  was  inappropriate,  ineffectual,  and  useless.  As  Mr.  Eggleston  stated,  "If  somebody  hits  us,  we 
hit  them  back.  If  you  were  really  revolutionary,  you  would  take  up  the  gun  to  go  for  liberation"  (1997). 

At  UIUC,  King’s  murder  directly  influenced  the  number  of  students  admitted  through  SEOP  in  Fall  1968. 
Initially  conceptualized  to  include  approximately  1 50  students.  King’s  assassination,  demands  from  the  newly  formed 
Black  Students  Association  (BSA),  and  community  pressure  increased  the  numbers  to  over  500,  more  than  doubling 
the  Black  undergraduate  population.  This  sudden  infusion  of  Black  students  invigorated  the  Black  campus  community 
and  magnified  Black  Power  on  campus.  It  was  in  this  context  and  climate  that  the  SEOP  students  arrived  on  campus. 
Not  only  would  they  have  to  contend  with  the  pressures  of  attending  college  and  being  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time,  they  would  enter  an  environment  in  which  continuing  Black  students  encouraged  them  to  place  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  university  and  question  the  university’s  commitment  to  its  Black  students. 

The  interviewees  agreed  that  a state  of  total  confusion  existed  when  the  SEOP  students  arrived  on  campus. 
According  to  Mr.  Shelley,  "It  was  obvious  early  on  that  this  community  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  There 
was  lots  of  tension  because  their  presence  was  an  anomaly"  (1997).  The  Black  students,  primarily  coming  from 
predominantly  Black  environments,  experienced  culture  shock;  the  administration  poorly  handled  the  shortage  of 
housing  and  financial  aid  for  the  incoming  students;  the  White  students  "began  to  look  at  you  differently  because  they 
were  slightly  afraid  of  you  because  they  didn’t  know  how  radical  you  were"  (Long-Green  1 997).  Adding  to  the  tension 
on  campus  was  the  arrest  of  more  than  250  Black  students  before  the  start  of  the  1968  Fall  semester. 

The  first  day  of  New  Student  Week,  9 September  1968,  became  a defining  point  for  the  Black  UIUC  student 
population,  and  by  consequence,  the  entire  University.  While  attending  student  orientation,  held  the  week  before  New 
Student  Week,  the  SEOP  students  were  housed  in  the  Illinois  Street  Residence  Hall  (ISR),  a popular  and  relatively  new 
residence  hall.  However,  they  found  that  they  would  be  moved  to  older  residence  halls  for  the  school  year.  Adding  to 
their  dismay,  some  had  been  placed  in  hall  lounges  until  permanent  rooms  could  be  found  and  had  been  informed  that 
the  financial  aid  promised  them  by  BSA  recruiters  was  nonexistent.  On  that  first  day  of  New  Student  Week,  the  Black 
students,  both  continuing  students  and  newly  arrived  SEOP  students,  decided  that  they  would  not  tolerate  the  housing 
or  financial  aid  situation  and  met  in  the  Illini  Union  to  discuss  a plan  of  action.  By  the  early  morning  hours  of  10 
September  1 968,  approximately  250  Black  UIUC  students,  22 1 of  whom  were  in  SEOP,  were  arrested  on  counts  of 
mob  action  and  inaugurated  the  UIUC  campus  as  the  scene  of  the  first  student  "riot"  of  the  1 968- 1 969  academic  year. 

News  of  the  9 September  1968  incident  spread  across  the  country  as  is  evidenced  in  the  Clipped  Article  File 
obtained  from  Mr.  Shelley.  In  The  New  York  Times,  the  headline  read,  "Classes  to  Begin  at  U.  of  Illinois:  Tension 
Pervades  Campus  After  Monday’s  Protest"  (14  September  1968);  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  read  "Black  Student 
Revolt:  Colleges’  Bid  to  Enroll  ‘Disadvantaged’  Brings  Problems  and  Protests;  Feeling  Strange  at  Illinois"  (24  Januaiy 
1969);  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  it  read,  "College  Plan  for  Negroes  Passes  Test;  But  ‘Project  500’  at  Illinois  U.  Meets 
Obstacle"  ( 1 9 December  1968);  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  it  read,  "300  Negro  Students  Charged  in  U of  I Row" 
(11  September  1968);  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  it  read,  "Illinois  University  Officials  Meet  Negro  Group’s 
Housing  Demands"  ( 1 1 September  1968);  and  in  The  Chicago  Tribune,  it  read,  "Negroes  Riot  at  U of  I"  ( 10  September 
1968).  The  articles  chronicled  the  goals  of  SEOP,  the  students  arrival  on  campus,  the  factthat  Whites  were  ejected  from 
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the  9 September  1968  meeting,  the  vandalism  of  the  Illini  Union,  and  the  number  of  Black  students  arrested. 

Accounts  of  why  the  Illini  Union  incident  occurred  and  what  actually  happened  varied.  In  the  campus  student 
newspaper.  The  Daily  mini,  the  headline  on  10  September  1968  read,  in  bold  letters,  "Blacks  Occupy  Illini  Union." 
The  article  stated  that  over  150  Black  students  occupied  the  South  Lounge  of  the  Illini  Union  to  protest  room 
assignments  and  financial  aid  arrangements.  Duringthe  "occupation,"  furniture  and  glass  were  destroyed,  and  according 
to  Carolann  Rodriguez’s  article,  "Blacks  Urge  Guns,"  Whites  were  barred  from  the  South  Lounge  where  the  Black 
students  met  to  discuss  their  grievances  with  the  administration  (77;eZ)a/7y////n/ 1 1 January  1969).  When  the  meeting 
continued  past  the  Illini  Union’s  official  closing  time  and  students  became  unruly.  Champaign  and  University  police 
were  called  in  and  "removed"  the  students. 

BSA  released  a policy  statement  regarding  the  incident  and  placed  blame  squarely  on  the  University.  They  also 
further  explained  BSA’s  role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  SHOP.  They  stated  that  in  Spring  of  the  1 967- 
1968  academic  year  they  presented  the  administration  with  a list  of  demands.  In  an  effort  that  would  "legitimize"  the 
university,  they  advocated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Black  students.  Recognizing  that  the  recruited  freshmen  would 
need  financial  assistance  and  that  finances  were  a major  determinant  in  attending  any  university,  the  BSA  Executive 
Council  and  the  University  administration  agreed  that  no  SHOP  student  would  have  to  incur  a loan  exceeding  $470.00. 
Also,  no  SHOP  student  would  be  required  to  work  during  his  or  her  first  year.  However,  when  SHOP  students  arrived 
on  campus,  they  were  informed  that  some  would  have  loans  exceeding  the  agreed  upon  amount.  Also,  some  were 
informed  that  they  would  have  to  work.  Unlike  The  Daily  Illini,  BSA  stated  in  an  article  entitled,  "Misinformation," 
that  housing  was  not  the  real  issue  in  the  events  of  9 September  1968:  "The  Daily  mini  reacted  in  true  form  with  its 
publication  on  the  morning  after  the  incident  by  attempting  to  treat  the  housing  problem  as  the  issue.  Of  course  they 
have  attempted  to  exonerate  themselves  by  praising  the  efforts  of  BSA  in  the  last  two  weeks"  {Drums  September  1968.) 

Some  parents  were  furious  their  children  involved  themselves  in  such  a protest.  Mr.  Shelley,  then  Director  of 
SEOP,  recounted  an  incident  when  a mother  confronted  her  son,  who  had  been  arrested,  in  his  office.  Accordingto  Mr. 
Shelley,  she  yelled  at  her  son,  "I  sent  you  down  here  to  school,  and  you  go  to  jail?"  (1997).  However,  many  parents 
supported  their  children,  and  defense  of  the  arrested  students  came  from  many  directions.  A telegram  obtained  from 
Mr.  Shelley’s  Clipped  Article  File  stated  that  Black  UIUC  alumni  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  formed  "Concerned  Alumni  of 
Illinois"  in  an  effort  to  support  those  Black  students  arrested  at  the  Illini  Union.  Led  by  Chicago  Alderman  A.  A. 
Rayner,  the  group  requested  a meeting  with  Mr.  Shelley  and  Jack  Peltason,  Chancellor.  The  UIUC  Graduate  Student 
Association  received  a telegram  from  the  National  Students  Organization  decrying  police  conduct  on  the  night  of  the 

arrest:  "The  National  Students  Association  pledges  legal  assistance  and  advice  to  the  students  involved We  are 

ready  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  use  of  such  police  tactics  in  the  educational  environment"  (Shelley  Clipped 
Article  File).  White  UIUC  students  also  rallied  around  the  arrested  Black  students.  According  to  the  article,  "Rally  to 
Support  Demonstrators,"  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  members  circulated  a petition  during  a rally  to  support  the  arrested 
Black  students  and  collected  approximately  700  signatures.  Speakers  at  the  rally  included  Black  and  White  UIUC 
students,  UIUC  faculty,  and  church  pastor.  Reverend  James  Offutt.  The  culmination  of  the  rally  was  the  presentation 
of  the  petitions  to  the  assistant  Vice  Chancellor,  John  Briscoe  {The  Daily  mini  25  September  1968). 

All  those  arrested  pleaded  not  guilty  and  were  on  bond.  Administrators  were  split  on  how  to  handle  the  students’ 
academic  status.  Some  recommended  expulsion;  others  recommended  suspension;  still  others  recommended  more  lenient 
procedures.  The  Black  students,  as  well  as  various  White  student  groups,  demanded  that  the  charges  be  dropped  and 
the  students  retain  full  academic  status.  After  a long  period  of  deliberations,  most  SEOP  freshmen  were  issued  letters 
of  reprimand  for  "conduct  undesirable"  to  the  University  community.  They  were  allowed  to  continue  their  UIUC 
academic  careers  without  the  reprimand  appearing  on  their  University  transcripts. 

The  interviewees  agreed  that  the  situation  began  peacefully  but  continued  to  escalate  until  the  students  were 
arrested,  that  the  situation  escalated  due  to  communication  breakdown,  and  that  the  Black  students  did  not  anticipate 
the  arrest  or  intend  to  be  arrested.  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Roberts  recounted  how  the  meeting  began  as  a forum  to  discuss 
the  housing  and  financial  aid  situation.  Black  students  demanded  the  President  and  Chancellor  come  to  the  Union  and 
address  their  concerns.  When  the  administrators  refused  to  come  and  the  Union’s  closing  time  neared,  tension  increased 
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and  the  situation  intensified.  Mr.  Roberts  remembered  that  "ninety  percent  of  the  students  arrested  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  going  on  that  night."  He  believes  the  students  were  used  as  pawns  by  BSA  and  the  administration;  "The  leadership 
of  BS  A felt  they  had  been  hung  out  to  dry  and  they  didn’t  want  to  look  bad  in  front  of  their  constituents.  The  university 
wasn’t  about  to  give  on  anything.  You  had  these  two  forces  come  together  and  the  students  got  caught  in  the  middle" 
(Roberts  1 997).  Mr.  Shelley  agreed  stating  that,  "Many  of  them  were  there  because  everyone  else  was  there.  Many  of 
them  were  afraid  to  leave.  Some  of  them  were  there  because  they  didn’t  want  to  be  asked  why  they  weren’t  there" 
(1997). 

With  the  9 September  crisis,  the  continuing  students  and  new  SHOP  students  became  one  cohesive  group. 
According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Illini  Union  incident  forced  unity,  perseverance,  confidence,  and  persistence.  Also,  the 
arrests  spurred  many  students  to  action.  As  Mr.  Shelley  stated,  "A  lot  of  kids  who  wouldn’t  have  been  active  spent  all 
their  time  trying  to  get  even  for  [the  arrests]"  (1997).  Likewise,  Mr.  Roberts  stated,  "I  think  it  turned  a lot  of  people 
into  activists.  People  who  were  sitting  on  the  fence  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do  got  pushed  into,  ‘I  need  to  participate”’ 
(1997). 

Though  BSA  existed  before  the  SHOP  students  arrived,  the  interviewees  agreed  the  arrests  energized  BSA. 
Before  9 September  1968,  BSA  was  still  "trying  to  define  itself  as  a force"  (Shelley  1997).  At  the  9 September  rally 
BSA  leadership  attempted,  as  Mr.  Shelley  described,  "to  use  this  mass  of  students  as  a mobilizing  entity.  They  were 
trying  to  politicize  these  kids"  ( 1 997).  The  arrests  served  as  a confirmation  of  the  need  to  become  involved  in  BSA  and 
Black  issues  on  campus.  With  this  newly  energized  and  politicized  group,  Black  UIUC  students  connected  themselves 
to  the  Black  Power  Movement  sweeping  the  nation  in  the  late  1960s  and  carved  a niche  for  them  selves  in  it.  In  an  article 
entitled,  "Goals  Are  Black  Unity  and  Black  Consciousness,"  appearing  in  BSA’s  newspaper,  Drums  (1967),  the 
organization  declared,  "It  is  our  responsibility  to  interpret  to  each  student  the  changing  attitude  ofthe  Black  Movement 
[from  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  to  the  Black  Power  Movement]  nationally  and  locally  and  to  reflect  Black 
Consciousness." 

Heavily  influenced  by  national  Black  Power  figures  such  the  Black  Panther  Party,  Stokely  Carmichael,  H.  Rap 
Brown,  Malcolm  X,  Julius  Lester,  and  Don  L.  Lee,  and  others,  Black  UIUC  students  began  to  formulate  an  ideology. 
They  gleaned  parts  from  their  own  experience  in  civil  rights  struggle  and  appropriated  others  from  national  discussions 
on  Black  Power  and  new  tactics  for  Black  liberation.  Increasingly,  they  involved  themselves  in  Black  freedom  struggles, 
and  as  Mr.  Eggleston  stated,  "went  with  the  Movement"  ( 1 997).  They  funneled  their  increased  numbers  and  energy  into 
creating  change  at  the  university.  According  to  Ms.  Long-Green,  the  SEOP  students  "wanted  the  university  to  catch 
up  with  the  times  and  remove  itself  from  the  very  protective  collegiate  ivy  league  world"  (1997). 

The  shift  in  national  sentiments,  attitudes,  tactics,  and  goals  regarding  Black  liberation  began  to  be  manifest 
on  the  UIUC  campus  toward  the  middle  to  late  1960s.  Students  questioned  the  goals  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
"The  mood  had  really  become  not  anti-integration  or  not  integration  at  any  price,  but  is  integration  really  the  goal?" 
(Cullers  1997).  Black  students  pondered  other  objectives  and  followed  the  shift  from  racially  integrated  civil  rights 
organizations  to  predominantly  or  all  Black  civil  rights  organizations,  from  non-confrontational  or  moderate  methods 
to  aggression.  By  the  later  1960s,  the  NAACP  and  other  integration-minded  organizations  still  existed  on  campus  but 
faced  fierce  competition  for  Black  members  from  newly  formed  Black  Power-minded  organizations.  It  would  be  futile 
to  argue  that  all  Black  students  swayed  toward  Black  Power.  It  is  doubtless  that  many  continued  to  fight  for  the  equal 
opportunity  to  assimilate  into  the  dominant  White  society  and  culture  while  others  fought  for  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a pluralistic  society.  However,  Black  Power-minded  organizations  gained  momentum  with  a significant 
part  ofthe  Black  student  population.  By  1967,  Black  Power  became  the  ascendant  ideology  on  the  UIUC  campus. 

The  definition  of  "Black  consciousness,"  according  to  the  interviewees,  varied  between  different  individuals 
and  groups.  They  were  careful  not  to  paint  a monolithic  picture  of  Black  student  ideology.  As  Mr.  Roberts  stated, " Y ou 
had  people  who  were  Black  nationalists,  culturally  oriented,  academicians.  We  were  spread  all  over"  (1997).  Mr. 
Shelley  described  parts  of  the  group  as  Marxist,  Pan- Africanists,  or  most  concerned  with  Black  Studies.  "It  was  a very 
disparate  group  in  terms  of  ideology"  (1997).  Regardless  of  their  differences  in  ideology,  all  interviewees  understood 
that  the  Black  students  were  connected  and  bonded  together.  Though  they  subscribed  to  different  beliefs,  "we  understood 
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we  were  banded  together  because  of  race"  (Roberts  1997).  Whatever  the  route  the  end  was  the  same:  Black  liberation. 

Reflecting  on  BSA’s  tangible  goals,  Mr.  Eggleston  remembered  the  increasing  sophistication  of  objectives.  At 
first,  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  BSA  was  to  integrate  the  campus.  Not  only  did  BSA  view  increasing  the  number  of 
Black  students  a way  in  which  to  train  future  Black  leaders  but  as  psychologically  satisfying  as  well.  The  low  number 
of  Black  students  deeply  affected  emotional  well  being  and  friendships.  "Being  there,  it  was  so  lonely.  When  people 
flunked  out,  it  was  devastating.  Every  year  you  had  to  make  new  friends.  If  you  made  three  friends,  two  of  them  would 
leave."  As  their  ideology  became  more  developed  and  their  goals  more  defined,  "We  got  more  sophisticated  and  wanted 
more  Black  professors.  We  got  more  sophisticated  and  wanted  a Black  student  center.  We  got  more  sophisticated  and 
wanted  equal  rights  and  good  wages  for  Black  auxiliary  staff"  (Eggleston  1 997).  BSA  acted  as  an  organized  forum  for 
students  to  discuss  issues  relevant  to  the  Black  community  and  as  a reminder  to  individual  Black  students  that  they  were 
not  alone  in  their  fhistration  and  isolation  on  campus.  BSA  then  took  that  energy,  and  as  Ms.  Atkins  stated,  "pushed 
the  envelope  for  the  university." 

In  their  pursuit  of  liberation,  African  American  UIUC  students,  consistent  with  national  trends,  formed  all 
Black  academic  organizations,  sponsored  all  Black  events,  and  initiated  all  Black  activities.  According  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
"There  were  attempts  by  the  university  to  figure  out  how  to  bring  Black  students  into  the  mix  of  things.  But,  many 
Black  students  didn’t  want  to  be  a part  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  university.  We  weren’t  accepted  into  their  social 
events,  but  nobody  really  wanted  to  be  anyway"  ( 1 997).  Instead  of  participating  in  established  groups  or  activities  Black 
students  created  a parallel  existence  in  which  Blackness  was  the  center.  All  Black  organizations  such  as  the  Black  Law 
Students  Association  and  the  Black  Engineers  Association  and  activities  such  as  Black  Chorus  and  Black  Homecoming 
served  the  academic  and  social  needs  of  Black  students  attending  a predominantly  White  institution,  "you  could  go 
[there]  and  you  didn’t  feel  like  you  were  being  beat  up  on  by  the  university.  Every  place  else  you  went  had  such  a 
negative  situation.  At  least  for  that  hour  you  felt  like  you  were  in  a positive  situation  where  people  were  reinforcing 
whatever  needs  you  had"  (Roberts  1997). 

Why  then,  many  Whites  asked,  would  Black  students  attend  UIUC  instead  of  an  historically  Black  college? 
If  they  felt  more  comfortable  with  separate  activities  and  felt  the  university  was  not  supportive,  why  not  transfer? 
Answers  among  the  interviewees  varied,  but  none  interpreted  the  perceived  dissonance  as  debilitating.  Some 
interviewees,  especially  those  in  SEOP,  indicated  that  their  financial  packages  kept  them  at  UIUC.  Others  explained 
that  there  was  an  attitude  among  some  Black  UIUC  students  that  their  peers  at  historically  Black  institutions  were  not 
as  academically  capable.  Though  noting  it  was  elitist,  Ms.  Atkins  stated,  "There  was  an  attitude  that  we  may  have  been 
a tad  bit  better"  ( 1 997).  Many  interviewees  noted  the  prestige  of  UIUC.  The  academic  reputation  of  the  university  and 
its  high  status  among  premier  institutions  was  attractive  and  beneficial  forfuture  career  pursuits.  Mr.  Cullers  explained 
UIUC  attendance  as  a right  as  taxpaying  citizens  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  stated,  "Since  we’re  paying  taxes  for  this 
institution,  we  felt  we  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it"  ( 1 997).  Discussions  of  the  possible  incongruence  between 
Black  Power  ideology  and  attendance  at  a predominantly  White  institution  existed  but  was  not  the  primary  concern  of 
Black  UIUC  students.  As  Townsend  stated,  "We  were  more  concerned  with  trying  to  pressure  this  university  into  being 
all  it  could  be"  (1997). 

To  be  considered  "truly  Black"  could  be  difficult  and  demanding.  "Your  academic  success  wasn’t  what  you 
were  measured  by,  it  was  your  participation  in  relevant  things"  (Roberts  1997).  Expectations  for  Black  students 
included  attending  every  BSA  meeting.  Mr.  Shelley  remembered  that  students  took  attendance,  socialized  with  Blacks 
only,  dated  Blacks  only,  participated  in  all  Black  student  sponsored  events,  and  avoided  White  friendships.  As  Mr. 
Roberts  described  it,  "if  you  ventured  outside  of  that  you  were  considered  an  outcast"  ( 1 997).  Commenting  on  the 
pressures  to  conform  Mr.  Shelley  stated,  "Many  of  them  were  here  trying  to  decide  how  Black  they  had  to  be  while  they 
were  here.  There  was  lots  of  pressure  on  students  for  them  to  behave  a certain  way.  You  could  see  the  dissonance  in 
how  they  were  expected  to  act  and  how  they  really  wanted  to  act"  (1997). 

Some  interviewees  noted  a pressure  to  conform  to  certain  ideas  of  Blackness.  The  degree  of  pressure  felt  by 
interviewees  or  exerted  by  interviewees  varied.  Mr.  Eggleston  acknowledged  there  was  pressure  but  did  not  consider 
it  a factor  in  relationships  between  Black  students.  Though  it  may  not  have  influenced  Black  friendships,  Mr.  Cullers 
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explained  how  this  pressure  to  be  "truly  Black"  influenced  friendships  between  Black  and  White  students,  "As  the  1 960s 
wore  on,  those  relationships  were  not  tended  to.  It  was  that  period  of  being  to  ourselves  and  trying  to  work  with 
ourselves  solely"  ( 1 997).  Also,  Ms.  Williams  described  the  influence  of  the  new  ideology  on  the  Black  Greek  fraternities 
and  sororities,  "We  were  pressured  to  get  involved  in  BSA  and  not  other  things,  especially  Greek  life.  BSA  would  say 
to  be  Greek  is  to  be  White"  ( 1 997).  Other  interviewees  who  were  also  members  of  Greek  letter  organizations  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  Whereas  in  decades  earlier  membership  in  a Greek  letter  organization  brought  prestige,  in  the  later 
1960s  it  became  antithetical  to  the  cause  of  Black  liberation.  Many  interviewees  indicated  that  the  number  of  members 
in  Black  fraternities  and  sororities  suffered  during  this  period  of  "Black  consciousness." 

Regardless  of  the  differences  in  ideology  and  the  often  stringent  nature  in  which  Black  students  could  be 
considered  "truly  Black,"  all  interviewees  believed  the  Black  students  of  the  late  1960s  left  a positive  legacy  on  the 
campus  and  that  they  benefitted  from  their  involvement  in  the  Black  student  movement  as  well.  Remembering  the 
personal  for  Black  students,  Ms.  Long-Green  stated,  "I  think  a strength  is  that  it  produced  tremendous  leaders.  They 
understood  and  appreciated  the  opportunity  the  university  gave  them  and  what  the  university  meant  for  those  who 
stayed.  I think  it  was  a character  building  and  strength  building  process"  (1997).  Mr.  Roberts  attributes  his  current 
success  to  his  years  at  UIUC  and  his  involvement  with  the  Black  student  movement,  "Reflecting  back,  if  I didn’t  do 
anything  else  at  the  U of  I,  I learned  how  to  think  for  myself  (1997). 

Also,  interviewees  believed  the  Black  student  movement  of  the  late  1 960s  and  early  1 970s  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  UIUC  campus,  "I  think  Black  students,  especially  the  1 968  group,  changed  the  direction  of  the  university.  They 
definitely  turned  the  ship  around"  (Roberts  1 997).  Interviewees  believed  the  legacy  included  forcing  the  administration 
to  recognize  the  heterogeneous  quality  of  its  student  population  and  its  need  to  sponsor  organizations  and  activities  that 
reflect  diversity,  to  understand  the  need  for  more  Black  faculty  and  staff,  and  to  be  adaptable  and  think  and  act 
strategically.  They  prodded  the  university  to  action  and  placed  it  and  themselves  at  the  forefront  of  Black  student 
struggle  across  the  nation. 

Lasting  tangible  evidence  of  Black  Power  era  student  influence  on  campus  includes  the  Afro-American  Studies 
and  Research  Program,  the  Afro-American  Cultural  Program,  courses  in  various  disciplines  on  the  Black  experience. 
Black  Chorus,  Black  Homecoming,  Black  academic  associations,  and  the  Black  Congratulatory  Ceremony.  Today  the 
university  continues  to  provide  funding  and  space  for  the  above  activities  and  associations  in  an  effort  to  promote  and 
maintain  diversity  on  campus,  a diversity  fostered  by  the  arrival  of  the  SHOP  students. 

Most  interviewees  valued  their  experience  as  UIUC  students  despite  the  tension  that  existed  on  campus  during 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  and  would  repeat  the  experience.  As  Ms.  Long-Green  stated,  "For  me,  U of  I was  a 
good  fit  in  spite  of  coming  in  the  back  door"  (1997).  They  recognized  deficits  in  the  university  structure,  but  agreed  that 
their  UIUC  education  was  invaluable  and  helped  them  attain  success  in  later  life.  Attempting  to  explain  the  fondness 
with  which  students  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  remember  their  experience  at  UIUC  Mr.  Shelley  stated,  "They 
look  back  on  their  days  here  with  much  more  affection  than  students  who  left  after  them  because  they  accomplished 
so  much  in  such  difficult  times.  They  honorthe  experience  more.  It  cost  them  more  to  get  through  ittherefore  they  value 
itmore"(1997). 

The  1968  SHOP  students  left  a tangible  legacy  on  campus  in  the  form  of  institutionalized  programs  and 
policies.  Their  insistence  on  separate  activities  based  on  race  continues  in  the  form  of  Black  residence  hall  councils  and 
academic  associations.  Their  attemptto  force  the  university  to  grapple  with  their  demands  as  Black  people  subscribing 
to  the  philosophy  of  Black  Power  acted  as  the  catalyst  in  the  university’s  increasing  commitment  to  its  multicultural 
student  population.  As  the  interviewees  mentioned,  they  prodded  the  university  out  of  its  protective  shell  and  into  the 
forefront  of  Black  student  struggle  on  predominantly  White  college  campuses. 
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Talent  Knows  No  Color;  A New  SchooPs  Multiple  Beginnings 


Elaine  Clift  Gore 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


1 the  fall  of  1971,  the  Houston  (Texas)  Independent  School  District  (HISD)  opened  the  High  School  for  the 


Performing  and  Visual  Arts  (HSPVA).  Modeled  on  New  York  City’s  High  School  for  Performing  Arts  and  High 


School  for  Music  and  Art,  HISD  Superintendent  Dr.  George  Garver  and  the  HISD  Board  of  Education  hoped  that 
HSPVA  would  be  Houston’s  first  positive  demonstration  of  voluntary  racial  desegregation  (Garver  1 997,  Oser  1 997, 
Tinsley  and  Tinsley  1997). 

The  need  for  a positive  demonstration  of  voluntary  desegregation  in  Houston  in  1 97 1 could  not  have  been  more 
urgent.  In  August  1970,  Federal  District  Judge  Ben  Connally  ordered  the  immediate  implementation  of  an  unpopular, 
involuntary  desegregation  plan  for  HISD,  the  sixth  largest  school  district  in  the  United  States  (C  of  C 1970).  On  appeal, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  developed  a complex  plan  for  HISD.  Secondary  students  were  assigned  to  their  geographically 
closest  school,  an  arrangement  which  changed  the  previous  racially  gerrymandered  zoning,  and  the  staff  of  each  school 
was  racially  mixed  to  approximate  black  and  white  racial  percentages  in  the  district  as  a whole  (History  1972,  Houston 
plan  1972). 

Historic  school  loyalties,  perceptions  of  excellence,  and  racial  prejudice  encouraged  many  students  and  their 
parents  to  falsify  home  addresses  or  to  rent  apartments  to  remain  within  the  districts  of  their  preferred  schools  (Bull 
et  al.  1997,  Kronzer  1970).  Private  schools  sprang  up  overnight  to  meet  the  demand  of  parents  and  students  who 
decided  to  quit  the  public  schools.  Although  HISD  escaped  court-ordered  busing,  public  anger  directed  at  HISD’s  Board 
of  Education  and  Superintendent  Garver  crossed  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  socioeconomic  lines  (Garver  1972,  Tinsley 
1974). 

Garver  sought  to  restore  the  Houston  public’s  faith  in  schooling  as  a positive  experience  even  though  student 
bodies  were  racially  desegregated  (Garver  1 997).  This  goal  was  shared  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Oser  1 997,  Tinsley 
and  Tinsley  1 997).  In  the  search  for  such  positive  educational  experiences,  three  new  formats  gained  acceptance.  The 
first,  in  1971,  was  the  creation  of  the  Houston  Community  College,  which  held  evening  and  weekend  classes  on  high 
school  campuses.  The  second  was  the  establishment  of  HSPVA  in  197 1,  and  the  third  was  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School  for  Health  Professions  in  1972  (Garver  1997,  Oser  1997).  The  latter  two  programs  were  referred  to  as 
"alternative"  or  "special"  high  schools,  as  was  Houston  Technical  Institute  (HTI).  These  schools  were  planned  to  be 
fully  desegregated  and  drew  their  student  bodies  from  the  entire  district  based  on  their  educational  focus  (Whiteley 
1997).  Starting  in  late  1971,  HISD  officials  began  to  refer  to  them  as  "magnet"  schools  (Houston  plan  1972). 

White  Houston  arts  supporters  had  long  looked  to  New  Y ork  as  the  only  model  worthy  of  their  attention  in  the 
development  of  their  city’s  as  a national  arts  center.  Since  New  York  had  high  schools  for  artistically  talented  students, 
of  course  Houston  needed  one  as  well  (McLanahan  1 997).  The  HISD  music  and  drama  teachers  simply  wanted  a school 
capable  of  challenging  their  most  talented  students.  HISD  Supervisor  of  Music  Education  Mildred  Roach  had  begun 
to  enlist  support  for  such  a school  during  the  mid-1950s  after  she  visited  the  New  York  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
(Red  and  Munson  1997).  However,  talk  of  such  a school  died  after  Sputnik’s  launch  in  1957;  all  discretionary  funds 
were  used  for  science  laboratories  in  secondary  schools  (Clifton  1997,  Red  and  Munson  1997).  Plans  for  HSPVA  in 
1970  revived  the  dormant  dream. 

By  January  1971,  letters  fi-om  Houston  arts  organizations  arrived  at  the  HISD  Office  of  Board  Services  in 
support  of  the  creation  of  HSPVA  (Gockley  1971).  Former  drama  teacher  Ruth  Denney  assumed  all  responsibility  for 
the  school’s  planning  and  implementation.  Since  1 966,  she  had  directed  HISD’s  Coordinated  Vocational  and  Academic 
Education  (CVAE)  program  which  featured  a close  tie  between  vocational  and  academic  curriculum  for  students 
perceived  as  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  high  school  (Whiteley  1997).  This  melding  of  the  vocational  and  academic 
curriculums  became  a primary  feature  of  HSPVA  (Denney  and  Nipper  1997,  Orlando  1997). 

Superintendent  Garver  was  not  content  with  a vision  of  HSPVA  as  a vocational  high  school  for  the  traditional 
fine  arts.  During  the  winter  of  1 97 1 , he  approached  both  Denney  and  Lamar  High  School’ s CVAE  teacher  Jean  N ipper 
about  the  possible  inclusion  of  media  as  one  of  the  HSPVA  arts  majors.  Nipper  had  Just  finished  raising  funds  from 
Houston  businesses  for  a vocational  media  program  at  Lamar  which  would  place  interns  at  Houston’s  radio  and 
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television  stations  as  well  as  corporate  audiovisual  departments.  By  February  1971,  the  planned  program  had  moved 
from  Lamar  to  HSPVA  (Denney  1971a,  Denney  and  Nipper  1997). 

Denney  spoke  of  herself  as  the  person  who  took  the  idea  for  HSPVA,  one  that  had  bounced  around  HISD  for 
years,  and  made  it  go  (Denney  and  Nipper  1997).  Her  first  actions  enlisted  the  aid  of  HISD’s  ninth  grade  counselors 
and  arts  teachers  in  the  organization  of  the  new  school. 

An  exciting  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  a High  School  of  Performing  Arts  is  being 
offered  to  all  of  us.  Briefly,  the  purpose  of  such  a school  would  be  to  more  effectively  and 
professionally  train  and  educate  those  students  with  ability,  potential  and  desire  in  any  of  the  many 
fields  of  the  performing  and  visual  arts.  The  students  would  also  have  the  opportunity  to  be  trained  in 
the  arts  of  stage  construction,  costume  design,  scenic  design,  radio  and  television  techniques,  film  and 
video  taping,  photography,  instrument  repair,  lighting  and  sound  design  and  operation,  and  the  many 
other  skilled  occupations  allied  with  the  fine  and  performing  arts  (Denney  1971a). 

This  description  emphasized  the  desirable  efficiency  of  concentrating  HISD’s  arts  resources  in  one  high  school. 

Denney  also  organized  a creative  planning  workshop  to  which  she  invited  HISD  trustees  and  central  office 
administrators,  representatives  of  Houston  arts  organizations,  arts  professors  from  several  Texas  universities,  HISD 
arts  supervisors,  and  HISD  high  school  arts  teachers.  Out  of  this  workshop  came  HSPVA’s  official  motto:  "Education 
is  an  adventure  in  trust"  (Denney  1971b).  Students  at  the  new  school  would  be  offered  artistic  and  personal  freedom 
coupled  with  adult  trust  in  their  responsible  use  of  that  freedom.  A required  student  contract  spoke  to  the  issue. 
The  privilege  of  attending  this  school  rests  upon  my  own  personal  responsibility  and  dedication.  I 
commit  myself  to  good  attendance,  cooperation,  respect  for  people  and  the  school,  and  serious  work 
in  order  that  I may  continue  at  the  High  School  of  the  Performing  and  Visual  Arts  (Contract  1972). 

The  planning  workshop  also  acted  as  a recruiting  forum  for  HSPVA’s  future  faculty,  but  recruiting  was  never 
necessaiy.  By  June  1971,  "150  applications  from  through[ou]t  the  country  for  faculty  positions"  had  been  received 
(Lawes  1971).  The  number  of  faculty  applications  grew  to  300  before  the  school  opened  in  August  (Weber  1971, 9). 
From  these,  Denney  picked  a tri-ethnic  faculty  of  seven  full-time  academic  teachers,  twelve  full-time  arts  teachers,  and 
one  counselor  (Faculty  1971,  Sinclair  1997).  Part-time  arts  consultants  were  hired  by  each  of  the  arts  departments 
(Bonner  1997). 

Despite  Denney’s  careful  involvement  of  HISD’s  arts  teachers,  she  necessarily  contended  with  their  belief  that 
HSPVA  would  "steal"  their  best  students.  A reassuring  memorandum  to  all  arts  teachers  followed  the  planning 
workshop. 

In  further  explanation  a High  School  of  Performing  Arts  would  not  be  a threat  to  any  existing  drama, 
music,  or  art  department,  nor  to  individual  teachers  and/or  studios  as  it  would  be  geared  to  take  care 

of  only  those  students  who  wished  to  pursue  a professional  career In  my  twenty  years  as  a drama 

teacher  I doubt  that  there  were  more  than  5 students  a year  who  would  have  taken  advantage  of  such 
training.  I do  know  there  are  too  many  boys  and  girls  that  we  are  missing  who  get  ‘turned  off  by 
regular  classes,  who  drop  out  and  do  not  complete  high  school.  These  talented  teenagers  are  the  boys 
and  girls— the  talented,  untrained,  unsure,  and  poorly  educated— that  we  must  keep  in  school  and  better 
equip  to  become  productive  artists  (Denney  undated). 

The  music  teachers  were  the  most  difficult  to  convince,  but  Westbury  High  School  instrumental  teacher  Leslie  Munson 
recalled  that  he  lost  only  two  students  to  HSPVA  when  it  opened  in  the  fall  ( Denney  and  Nipper,  Garver  1997,  Red 
and  Munson  1997).  Denney’s  memorandum  highlighted  her  view  that  HSPVA  would  serve  to  decrease  dropouts  of 
artistically  talented  students. 

Denney  was  offered  her  choice  of  three  locations  for  HSPVA  and  she  enlisted  the  help  of  architect  Barry  Moore 
to  reach  a decision.  Two  of  the  sites  were  former  elementary  schools  with  many  classrooms,  but  only  a multi-purpose 
cafetorium  for  performance  and  rehearsal  space.  Moore,  like  Denney,  was  inspired  by  the  former  Beth  Israel’s 
auditorium  and  attached  Levy  Memorial  Hall  and  educational  buildings  at  the  comer  of  Holman  and  Austin  streets.  The 
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site  lay  east  of  Main  Street  within  the  attendance  boundaries  of  traditionally  black  Jack  Yates  High  School.  With 
columns  padded  by  mattresses.  Lower  Levy  Hall  became  the  dance  studio;  the  auditorium  of  Upper  Levy  Hal  1 became 
instrumental  rehearsal  space.  The  main  auditorium  of  the  former  synagogue  needed  only  a stage  to  become  a theatre 
used  full-time  for  drama  classes  as  well  as  most  performances.  The  courtyard  provided  space  for  an  outdoor  classroom 
and  performance  space  (Moore  1 997).  The  Beth  Israel  site  was  HSPVA’s  temporary  home  until  bonds  could  be  passed 
to  create  a permanent  facility  with  adequate  space  for  the  projected  capacity  of  600  students  (Garver  1997,  HISD 
Chance  1972). 

Denney  presented  the  plans  for  HSPVA  to  the  HISD  Board  of  Education  in  May  and,  again,  they  responded 
with  unanimous  approval  (HISD  1971,  17).  Off  the  record,  Garver  and  the  Board  gave  Denney  three  years  to 
demonstrate  the  school’s  viability  as  a Houston  high  school  (Denney  and  Nipper  1997).  HSPVA  would  open  in  fall 
197 1 with  200  sophomore  students  recruited  exclusively  from  HISD’sJunior  high  schools.  Ifjuniors  or  seniors  wished 
to  be  part  of  the  school,  they  were  to  initiate  their  own  involvement  and  spend  afremoons  only  at  HSPVA  for  their  arts 
classes.  Academic  classes  and  graduation  would  take  place  at  their  home  school  (Denney  and  Nipper  1 997;  Proposal 
1971).  Forty  upper-level  students  chose  this  option  during  the  first  year  (HSPVA  Progress  1 972).  The  approved  plan 
called  for  the  addition  of  a sophomore  class  of  200  in  fall  1972  and  again  in  fall  1973  until  the  school  reached  its 
planned  capacity  (HISD  Board  1971,  15). 

The  first  hand-lettered  recruiting  flyer  described  HSPVA  as  "a  program  for  professional  training  in  the  arts" 
(Flyer  1971).  The  arts  were  listed  as  instrumental  music,  vocal  music,  drama,  technical  theatre,  photography-film- 
television,  art,  and  dance.  Correlation  of  academics  and  arts,  student-centered  curriculum,  team  teaching,  and  a daily 
three-hour  arts  time  block  were  emphasized,  along  with  the  school’s  location  near  the  "Houston  fine  arts  district"  (Flyer 
1971).  The  only  nod  to  desegregation  was  the  description  "student  body  representative  of  all  areas  of  the  city"  (Flyer 
1971).  Given  that  HISD  had  been  ordered  to  racially  desegregate  its  schools  by  the  1970  court  order,  authors  of  the 
flyer  must  have  believed  unnecessary  the  mention  of  Garver’s  and  the  Board  of  Education’s  primary  purpose  for  the 
school. 

On  June  1 3,  the  Houston  Chronicle  published  the  first  feature  article  of  what  would  become  a media  love  affair 
with  HSPVA.  Fifreen-hundred  interested  students  were  reported  to  have  auditioned  for  the  200  sophomore  openings 
(Lawes  1971).  Students  remember  hoping  for  entrance  into  the  school  for  two  primary  reasons.  They  wanted  either  to 
get  into  a school  with  an  artistic  curriculum,  or  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  zoned  high  schools  full  of  racial  tension  and 
student  unrest.  For  those  students  who  received  HSPVA  acceptances,  their  excitement  and  relief  betrayed  a mixture 
of  both  concerns  (Bull  et  al.  1997). 

In  the  auditions,  Denney  and  the  arts  faculty  looked  for  students  with  "creative  potential,  not  artistic 
accomplishment"  (Cunningham  1971,  30,  31).  Talents  of  admitted  students  ranged  from  raw  potential  to  polished 
artistry  (Denney  and  Nipper  1 997).  Superintendent  Garver,  recognizing  that  HISD’s  tri-ethnic  constituency  should  be 
evident  at  HSPVA,  established  racial  goals  for  the  school:  40  percent  black,  40  percent  white,  and  20  percent  brown, 
a rough  approximation  ofHouston’s  racial  demographics  (Garver  1997).  Although  a representative  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  requested  racial  quotas  at  a July  Board  of 
Education  meeting  (HISD  1971,  69),  Garver’s  percentages  remained  only  goals. 

After  HSPVA’s  opening  on  26  August  1971,  word  of  the  "natural"  racial  integration  spread  to  educators  in 
other  urban  districts  who  were  faced  with  busing  orders  and  other  involuntary  means  of  racial  desegregation  (Denney 
and  Nipper  1997).  Visiting  educators  began  to  stream  into  the  school,  a development  which  necessitated  a change  in 
HSPVA’s  dress  code  by  fall  1973.  Whereas  students  previously  were  advised  to  "wear  shoes  because  there’s  nails  on 
the  ground,"  the  new  directions  were  to  "look  neat  and  tidy"  (Bull  et  al.  1997,  Denney  and  Nipper  1997).  HSPVA 
became  a public  relations  success. 

Although  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  HSPVA  as  a vocational  high  school,  fine  arts  and  academic  teachers 
preferred  to  think  of  media  as  the  only  vocational  component  of  the  school  (Whiteley  1 997).  Unknown  to  these  teachers 
and  fine  arts  students  who  often  looked  down  on  their  media  colleagues  (Bull  et  al.  1997,  Kobb  1972),  the  media 
department  quickly  brought  both  recognition  and  financial  assistance  to  HSPVA.  When  heads  ofHouston’s  major 
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corporations  visited  the  Industrial  Media  Technology  (IMT)  program  they  already  funded,  coordinator  Jean  Nipper 
made  certain  that  they  met  Denney  and  toured  the  entire  facility.  Frequently,  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  both  the 
media  and  arts  programs,  business  leaders  contributed  additional  funds  to  HSPVA  (Denney  and  Nipper  1 997).  Only 
two  years  after  the  school  opened,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Office  of  Education  declared 
IMT  "An  Outstanding  Program  Deserving  Special  Recognition"  (HEW  1973). 

For  the  educators  involved  in  HSPVA’s  establishment,  the  school  was  not  about  racial  desegregation.  Rather, 
desegregation  was  a by-product  of  district- wide  recruitment,  auditions,  and  acceptance  of  artistically  talented  students 
of  all  colors.  Denney  was  quoted  as  saying  "we  take  students  on  the  basis  of  talent,  which  knows  no  color  lines" 
(Albright  1 974, 25).  She  firmly  believed  that  color  was  subordinate  to  talent  in  the  arts’  industry;  HSPVA’s  focus  on 
talent,  not  color,  simply  reflected  her  belief  (Denney  and  Nipper  1997). 

What  did  HSPVA’s  founding  mean?  For  HISD,  the  school’s  natural  integration  provided  a ray  of  hope  at  the 
end  of  the  long  racial  desegregation  tunnel.  Director  Ruth  Denney  thought  that  it  meant  the  success  of  a dream  for 
artistically  talented  students  bored  by  traditional  high  schools  (Denney  and  Nipper  1 997).  To  Assistant  Superintendent 
Whiteley  ( 1 997),  it  was  a vocational  success  story.  HSPVA’s  faculty  believed  that  college  acceptances  and  $ 1 1 8,8 1 5 
in  scholarship  money  meant  that  connecting  the  arts  and  academics  provided  success  for  the  artistically  talented 
(Albright  1 974, 25).  To  HSPVA’s  graduates,  it  meant  an  exhausting  and  exhilarating  high  school  experience  with  other 
artistically  talented  students  (Seriff  1974, 225). 
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Outflanking  Oppression;  Critical  Pedagogy  as  Developed  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 


Karen  L.  Graves 
Denison  University 

During  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  Afncan  American  scholars  and  educators  adhered  to  an  educational 
philosophy  that  empowered  oppressed  people,  challenged  scientific  myths  which  supported  social  injustices, 
and  inspired  citizens  to  transform  society.  Yet  scholars  have  not,  generally,  acknowledged  the  work  of  African 
American  educators  in  the  field  of  educational  philosophy  (Dunn  1993,  25).  This  is  especially  true  regarding  the 
educational  theory  which  came  to  be  known  as  critical  pedagogy.'  In  brief,  critical  theorists  work  from  the  premises 
that  the  world  is  marked  by  asymmetries  of  power  and  privilege;  that  the  individual’s  relationship  with  society  is 
dialectical-one  at  once  creates  and  is  created  by  society;  that  schools,  long  operating  as  sites  of  domination,  can  be 
restructured  to  operate  as  sites  of  liberation;  that  any  valid  theory  of  schooling  must  be  partisan,  that  is,  committed  to 
an  agenda  for  justice  and  against  oppression  (McLaren  1994, 175-177).  Although  African  American  educators  and 
scholars  articulated  an  educational  philosophy  consistent  with  the  major  tenets  of  critical  pedagogy,  their  contributions 
have  been  little  recognized.  To  make  the  case  that  African  American  scholarship  foreshadowed  the  development  of 
critical  pedagogy,  this  paper  begins  begin  with  the  words  and  ideas  of  W.E.B.  DuBois,  the  scholar  Mary  White 
Ovington  distinguished  as  "the  master  builder,  whose  work  will  speak  to  men  as  long  as  there  is  an  oppressed  race  on 
earth"  (Lewis  1993,  496).^ 

William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois  came  to  see  his  own  life  as  representative  of  African  Americans'  struggle 
for  justice  in  the  United  States,  and  eventually  of  all  Africans  in  the  Diaspora.  Eric  J.  Sundquist  comments  that  DuBois* 
writing  and  his  life's  work  as  historian,  sociologist,  teacher,  civil  rights  activist,  editor,  novelist,  governmental  envoy, 
Pan-Africanist,  and  political  theorist  underscored  the  intensity  of  DuBois'  efforts  to  understand  the  biography  of  his 
race  (DuBois  1996,  5).  Called  the  "premier  architect  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United  States,"  DuBois 
exemplified  the  meaning  of  praxis  that  is  central  to  the  critical  theorist’s  agenda  (Lewis  1993, 4).  Research  on  African 
American  scholarship  in  the  area  of  critical  theory,  certainly,  cannot  end  with  a study  of  DuBois  alone;  but,  as  James 
B.  Stewart  has  argued,  the  magnitude  of  DuBois'  intellectual  and  social  contributions,  together  with  the  difficulty 
scholars  have  in  comprehending  DuBois'  work  with  the  use  of  traditional  labels,  justify  an  initial  focus  on  DuBois 
(1984, 298). 

Indeed,  no  single  intellectual  tradition  has  yet  been  able  to  capture  the  ideas  ofthe  man  perhaps  best  described 
as  a Black  Radical  Democrat  (Sundquist  1996, 10;  Marable  1986).  In  the  course  of  ninety-five  years  DuBois  moved 
from  what  could  be  described  as  a conservative  intellectual-political  position,  to  a liberal,  and  then  radical,  perspective. 
Throughout  his  life,  however,  DuBois  remained  constant  to  an  ideal  that  characterizes  critical  pedagogy:  belief  that 
education  can  be  used  to  generate  economic  and  political  power  to  overturn  oppression.  In  this  paper  I argue  that 
DuBois’  scholarship  foreshadowed  the  development  of  critical  pedagogy  by  focusing  on  two  themes  in  his  writings  on 
education:  education  as  an  essential  element  in  the  process  of  liberation;  and,  schools  as  significant  sites  of  struggle. 
In  his  1 930  address,  "Education  and  Work,"  DuBois  articulated  ideas  that  resonate  in  the  work  of  critical  theorists  six 
decades  later.  Speaking  to  African  American  students  in  the  days  of  Jim  Crow,  DuBois  explained: 

We  are  not  going  to  share  modem  civilization  just  by  deserving  recognition.  We  are  going  to  force 
ourselves  in  by  organized  far-seeing  effort— by  outthinking  and  outflanking  the  owners  of  the  world 
today  who  are  too  drunk  with  their  own  arrogance  and  power  successfully  to  oppose  us,  if  we  think 
and  leam  and  do  (DuBois  1973,  77). 

Nearing  the  height  of  his  leadership  of  African  Americans  in  the  United  States,  DuBois  was  beginning  to  outline  a 
different  strategy  for  outflanking  oppression  than  that  articulated  by  the  young  Harvard  school  earlier  in  his  career. 
Forty  years  of  education  and  economic  productivity  among  African  Americans  had  done  little  to  loosen  white  America’s 
grip  of  race  hatred  and  discrimination.  As  DuBois  turned  to  organization  as  a key  element  in  the  liberation  of  African 
Americans,  he  wielded  the  same  "weapons"  with  which  he  began  his  life’s  work,  "grand  ideas  propelled  by 
uncompromising  language"  (Lewis  1993, 4;  DuBois  1968,  192;  Wright  1978,  85). 

DuBois  exposed  the  asymmetry  of  power  that  marked  U.S.  Society  with  clarity.  His  was  a hegemonic  society 
in  which 
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the  Negro  is  not  free.  In  the  backwoods  of  the  Gulf  states,  for  miles  and  miles,  he  may  not  leave  the 
plantation  of  his  birth;  in  well-nigh  the  whole  rural  South  the  black  farmers  are  peons,  bound  by  law 
and  custom  to  an  economic  slavery,  from  which  the  only  escape  is  death  or  the  penitentiary.  In  the 
most  cultured  sections  and  cities  of  the  South  the  Negroes  are  a segregated  servile  caste,  with  restricted 
rights  and  privileges.  Before  the  courts,  both  in  law  and  custom,  they  stand  on  a different  and  peculiar 
basis.  Taxation  without  representation  is  the  rule  of  their  political  life  (DuBois  1901,  364). 

This  was  the  environment  for  which  the  young  professor  at  Atlanta  University  argued  for  schools  as  sites  of 
empowerment. 

DuBois  understood  the  consequence  of  using  "knowledge  as  power"  to  overturn  an  unjust  social  system.  In 
1901  he  wrote  "for  education  among  all  kinds  of  men  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  an  element  of  danger  and 
revolution,  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent"  (DuBois  1 90 1 , 36 1 ).  Five  years  later  DuBois  stood  before  an  audience 
at  Hampton  Institute  and,  in  an  unforgettable  speech  that  antedated  Paulo  Freire’s  concept  oiconscientiazacao,  traced 
repressive  educational  policy  to  a "Great  Fear."  DuBois  explained  that  "when  a human  being  becomes  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  powers  lying  latent  within  him. . . he  rises  to  the  powerful  assertion  of  a self,  conscious 
of  its  might,  then  there  is  loosed  upon  the  world  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  that  make  men  pause"  (DuBois  1 973, 8-9). 
DuBois’  references  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  stirred  up  by  education,  the  awareness  of  the  power  within  an 
individual  to  alter  social  structures,  are  forms  of  a critical  consciousness  that  Freire  described  as  conscientizacao: 
"learning  to  perceive  social,  political,  and  economic  contradictions,  and  to  take  action  against  oppressive  elements  of 
reality"  (Freire  1970,  19). 

DuBois  identified  the  "Great  Fear"  as  the  dominant  group’s  aversion  to  the  empowerment  of  the  oppressed; 
Freire  wrote  of  a "fear  of  freedom"  expressed  by  the  oppressed— that  critical  consciousness  would  lead  to  disorder.  Both 
the  oppressors  motivated  by  the  "Great  Fear"  and  the  oppressed  paralyzed  by  a "fear  of  freedom"  hold  that  it  would 
be  better  for  victims  of  injustice  not  to  recognize  themselves  as  such  (DuBois  1973,  8;  Freire  1970,  19-20).  Freire 
concluded  that  the  oppressed  remain  resigned  to  the  structure  of  domination,  and  to  adapt  to  it,  as  long  as  they  feel 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  risks  associated  with  the  fight  for  freedom.  He  believed  that  oppressed  often  found  the 
security  of  conforming  to  a state  of  unfreedom  preferable  to  the  consequences  of  a pursuit  for  freedom.  This  was  the 
type  of  response  that  DuBois  called  to  question  in  his  1903  essay,  "Of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Others." 
Crediting  Washington  for  possessing  incredible  insight  on  the  emerging  economic  conditions  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
DuBois  nevertheless  charged  that  "Mr.  Washington  represents  in  Negro  thought  the  old  attitude  of  adjustment  and 
submission"  (DuBois  1990,  42;  Freire  1970,  32).  DuBois  countered  Washington’s  accommodationist  strategy  by 
arguing  for  empowerment  through  suffrage,  civil  rights,  and  education.  In  doing  so,  DuBois  attacked  the  notion  that 
the  oppressive  reality  of  Jim  Crow  was  unchangeable.  The  ability  to  perceive  oppression  as  a situation  capable  of 
transformation,  a fundamental  principle  in  DuBois’  and  Freire  philosophies,  was  held  as  a necessary  condition  for 
liberation  (DuBois  1990, 44;  Freire  1970, 34).  DuBois  defined  education  as  the  drawing  out,  the  fullest  and  roundest 
development  of  one  ’ s powers  as  a human  being.  Aware  that  such  a process  would  incite  "Great  Fear"  in  the  oppressors, 
DuBois  became  a forceful  and  constant  advocate  of  education  designed  to  empower  African  Americans  and  transform 
society.  Speaking  from  the  platform  at  Hampton  Institute  in  the  summer  of  1 906,  DuBois  justified  his  philosophy  with 
the  warning,  "unless  we  develop  our  full  capabilities,  we  cannot  survive"  (1973,  9-10). 

DuBois’  argument  for  a systematic  method  of  education  for  empowerment  sharpened  focus  with  his  1 903  essay, 
"The  Training  of  Negroes  for  Social  Power,"  in  which  he  called  for  the  "training  of  youth  to  thought,  power,  and 
knowledge  in  the  school  and  college"  ( 1903, 41 3).  Four  years  later  he  underscored  the  important  role  the  public  school 
would  play  in  the  twentieth-century  battle  over  the  color  line,  writing  that  the  "public  school  is  the  greatest  single  thing 
that  is  going  to  solve  the  race  problem"  (DuBois  1907, 174).  The  education  which  would  insure  survival  in  a hostile 
environment  and  enable  African  Americans  to  dismantle  the  color  line  could  not  be  narrowly  conceived.  Writing  in  the 
Crisis  in  1 9 1 2 DuBois  urged  readers  to  "educate  your  children.  Give  them  the  broadest  and  highest  education  possible; 
train  them  to  the  limit  of  their  ability"  (1912, 76).  DuBois  championed  education  not  only  to  build  up  knowledge  and 
strength  among  African  Americans,  but  also  as  a means  to  enlighten  white  oppressors  who  acted,  DuBois  concluded. 
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from  a position  of  ignorance. 

The  idea  that  education  was  essential  to  the  process  of  liberation  emerged  in  DuBois'  support  of  public  schools. 
In  "The  Negro  Common  School,"  DuBois  urged  national  support  for  common  schools  in  the  South  on  this  basis:  "Race 
antagonism  can  only  be  stopped  by  intelligence.  It  is  dangerous  to  wait,  it  is  foolish  to  hesitate"  (Lewis  1993, 221). 

Less  than  four  years  later,  as  editor  of  the  Crisis,  DuBois  pointed  to  the  need  for  organization  along  with  intelligence 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  The  training  ground  had  been  expanded  to  include  the  entire  community,  but  education 
remained  the  essential  element  in  the  struggle. 

the  great  blow— the  freeing  of  ten  million— and  of  other  millions  whom  they  pull  down— that  means 

power  and  organization  on  a tremendous  scale.  The  men  who  fight  in  these  ranks  must  be  educated  and 

The  Crisis  can  train  them. . . (Lewis  1993,  494). 

Although  DuBois  never  expected  the  color  line  to  fall  in  the  United  States  at  just  one  blow,  his  faith  that  white 
America  would  learn  to  respect  African  Americans  dimmed  duringhis  years  in  Atlanta.  Following  the  Atlanta  race  riot 
of  1906,  DuBois  noted  that  ten  years  of  living  in  the  South  had  convinced  him  that  no  amount  of  desert  on  the  part  of 
African  Americans  would  induce  white  citizens  to  grant  them  equal  rights  (1974,  244,  254).  By  1916  DuBois  was 
convinced  that  disfranchisement  and  separate,  unequal  schools  would  characterize  U.S.  Society  for  several  more 
generations  (Lewis  1 993, 469, 521).  His  "overworked  theory"  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  evidence,  mounting  with 
every  lynching  and  riot,  that  accomplishment  did  not  bring  an  end  to  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Racism  in  the  North 
was  not  far  removed  from  conditions  in  the  southern  states,  causing  DuBois  to  write  in  1 934  that  the  solution  to  the  race 
problem  was  farther  away  than  he  had  dreamed  in  his  youth  (1986, 1240, 1256).  By  1935  DuBois  was  callingforaction 
in  "A  Negro  Nation  Within  The  Nation"  (1996, 436). 

DuBois  was  attentive  to  race  and  class  dimensions  of  oppression  throughout  the  twentieth  century  but 
conditions  during  the  Great  Depression  pushed  economic  reconstruction  to  the  forefront  of  his  thought.  In  1 936  DuBois 
argued  that  political  freedom  and  power  were  dependent  on  economic  organization  (1985,  1 12;  Marable  1986, 61). 
DuBois’  call  for  organization  within  the  African  American  community  was  not  an  acceptance  of  racial  subordination 
nor  was  it  a retreat  from  the  ideal  of  cultural  pluralism.  It  was,  simply,  a means  of  preparing  a direct  assault  on  the 
forces  which  maintained  a rigidly  segregated  society.  DuBois’  most  cogent  writing  on  the  school  as  a significant  site 
of  struggle  emerged  during  this  period. 

By  1933,  DuBois  acknowledged  "in  my  own  mind  some  change  of  thought  and  modification  of  method" 
regarding  segregated  schools  ( 1 986, 1 0 1 2).  Asa  young  scholar  DuBois  held  to  the  notion  that  the  evils  of  segregation 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination  would  fall  away  once  African  Americans  were  afforded  access  to  full  human 
development  through  education  and  the  dominant  class  was  faced  with  clear  evidence  of  the  social  impact  of  oppression. 
Lewis  writes  that  it  was  the  "bitterest  of  revelations"  to  DuBois  that  "scientific  truth,  repeatedly  broadcast,  was 
apparently  impotent  to  ameliorate  collective  behavior"  (1993, 225).  When  it  was  clear  that  reason  and  humanitarian 
appeals  for  Justice  were  ineffective  in  altering  the  racist  social  structure  of  the  United  States,  DuBois  turned  to  a new 
strategy  for  outflanking  oppression.  DuBois  maintained  that  as  long  as  "overwhelming  public  opinion  sanctions  and 
justifies  and  defends  color  segregation,"  African  Americans  must  use  the  segregated  workplace,  churches,  and  schools 
to  think,  plan,  and  condition  themselves  for  the  fight  against  segregation  ( 1 986, 1 256- 1 259).  DuBois  held  this  position 
consistently  across  the  last  four  decades  of  his  life,  always  explaining  that  this  was  not  an  argument  against 
desegregation  (DuBois  1996,  28;  Marable  1986,  134).  DuBois  wrote  with  great  power  and  intensity  against 
segregation,  calling  it  wasteful  and  undemocratic,  an  indictment  of  the  hatred  and  prejudice  leveled  against  African 
Americans  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an  illogical,  distinct  slap  in  the  face  of  civilization  which  emphasized  that  the 
organization  he  suggested  along  segregated  lines  was  no  reason  for  giving  up  the  fight  against  equality.  DuBois’  new 
approach  represented  a change  in  desegregation  strategy,  mandated  by  the  conditions  of  U.S.  society  in  the  third  and 
fourth  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  not  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  he  expressed  earlier  in  the  Crisis. 

DuBois  offered  a concise  articulation  of  his  stand  on  segregated  schools  in  the  conclusion  to  his  1935  article, 
"Does  the  Negro  Need  Separate  Schools?"  In  theory,  he  explained,  the  African  American  needs  "neither  segregated 
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schools  nor  mixed  schools.  What  he  needs  is  Education”  (DuBois  1 935, 335).  All  things  being  equal,  the  mixed  school 
was  preferable  for  a number  of  reasons.  But  in  1 935  all  things  were  not  equal,  and  it  was  better  for  African  American 
children  to  attend  segregated  schools  where  teachers  respected  the  students'  abilities  to  learn.  DuBois'  conditional 
preference  of  segregated  schools  was  based  on  the  understanding  that  schools  could  serve  as  sites  of  domination  or 
empowerment.  Any  system  of  schooling  which  abused  and  discouraged  the  children  was  to  be  avoided.  DuBois  believed 
that  restructuring  schools  to  serve  as  sites  of  empowerment  for  African  American  students  was  essential  to  the  struggle 
against  oppression. 

In  "The  Field  and  Function  of  the  Negro  College"  DuBois  supported  African-centered  education  for  its 
proactive  potential.  He  championed  the  idea  of  an  African  American  university  by  contrasting  it  with  the  notion  of  a 
French  university.  DuBois  explained,  with  persuasive  logic,  that  an  African  American  university  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  African  American  culture  and  language  was  as  valid  as  a university  founded  in  France,  using  the  French 
language,  assuming  a knowledge  of  French  history,  and  committed  to  a study  of  the  current  problems  of  the  French 
people.  One  was  no  more  universal  than  the  other;  the  expectation  for  both  was  that,  from  a starting  point  grounded 
in  the  experience  of  the  students,  the  university  expands  toward  all  knowledge.  DuBois  described  the  process  as  "a 
matter  of  beginnings  and  integrations  of  one  group  which  sweep  instinctive  knowledge  and  inheritance  and  current 
reactions  into  a universal  world  of  science,  sociology,  and  art"  (1973, 93-95).  DuBois  was  ready  with  an  answer  to 
those  of  his  day  who  categorized  the  program  as  working  against  national  unity.  Was  it  not  a program  of  segregation? 
It  is,  and  it  is  not  by  choice  but  by  force;  you  do  not  get  humanity  by  wishing  it  nor  do  you  become 
American  citizens  simply  because  you  want  to. . . [The  program]  does  not  advocate  segregation  by 
race,  it  simply  accepts  the  bald  fact  that  we  are  segregated,  apart,  hammered  into  a separate  unity  by 
spiritual  intolerance  and  legal  sanction  backed  by  mob  law. . . (DuBois  1973,  99-100). 

DuBois  developed  his  endorsement  of  segregated  African-centered  education  out  of  the  understanding  that  schools  were 
significant  sites  of  struggle.  He  hoped  to  find  a place  from  which  African-Americans  could  carefully  shape  a future 
which  might  insure  physical  survival,  spiritual  freedom,  and  social  growth  (DuBois  1973,  99-100). 

Upon  reflection,  DuBois  considered  "The  Field  and  Function  of  the  Negro  College"  as  the  beginning  of  a new 
line  of  thought.  In  this  speech  DuBois  sounded  the  call  for  organization  within  segregated  institutions  as  a vehicle  for 
empowerment.  "Therefore,  let  us  not  beat  futile  wings  in  impotent  frenzy,  but  carefully  plan  and  guide  our  segregated 
life,  organize  in  industry  and  politics  to  protect  it  and  expand  it,  and  above  all  to  give  it  unhampered  spiritual  expression 
in  art  and  literature"  (DuBois  1973,  100-102). 

DuBois  continued  the  theme  of  education  for  empowerment  in  1 935 . Such  education  required  sympathetic  touch 
between  teacher  and  student;  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  individual  taught  and  of  his  or  her 
surroundings,  background,  and  history;  and  contact  between  teacher  and  student,  and  among  students,  on  the  basis  of 
social  equality  (DuBois  1935, 328).  He  encouraged  educators  in  African  American  schools  to  develop  a curriculum 
and  style  of  teaching  that  would  help  students  claim  their  own  power  and  ability.  African  American  students  ought  to 
study,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  African  and  African  American  history,  particularly  the  history  of  the  slave  trade, 
slavery,  emancipation.  Reconstruction,  and  twentieth-century  economic  development.  He  called  for  curricular  revision 
in  the  social  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  to  counter  the  racist  intellectual  propaganda  emanating  from  elite 
colleges  and  universities  (1935, 332-334).  The  task  DuBois  laid  out  for  scholars  was  not  to  replace  white  dominance 
in  the  academy  with  black  dominance,  or  as  he  stated,  "to  parallel  the  history  of  white  folk  with  similar  boasting  about 
black  and  brown  folk"  (1935,  334).  His  charge  prompted  scholars  toward  an  honest  evaluation  of  human  effort  and 
accomplishment,  one  stripped  of  white-supremacist  notions.  DuBois’  educational  paradigm  indicated  that  a teacher 
should  start  with  experiences  and  knowledge  central  to  the  students’  culture,  but  to  expand  to  encompass  all  knowledge. 
His  ideas  were  echoed  in  Molefi  Asante’s  definition  of  centricity: 

a perspective  that  involves  locating  students  within  the  context  of  their  own  cultural  references  so  that  they  can  relate 
socially  and  psychologically  to  other  cultural  perspectives. ...  A person  educated  in  a truly  centric  fashion  comes  to 
view  all  groups’  contributions  as  significant  and  useful  (1995,  339). 

African-centered  pedagogy  in  segregated  schools  represented  the  educational  complement  to  DuBois'  call  for 
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economic  organization  along  race  lines  in  the  1930s.  Both  efforts  required  an  exercise  in  whatDuBois  called  race  pride- 
•teaching  African  Americans  that  they  had  established  an  historical  record  of  which  they  should  be  proud,  "that  their 
history  in  Africa  and  the  world  is  a history  of  effort,  success  and  trial,  comparable  with  that  of  any  other  people"  ( 1 996, 
76). 

For  DuBois,  critical  thought  was  the  vehicle  through  which  the  future  was  to  be  shaped.  Criticism  was  at  the 
center  of  DuBois’  philosophy  tying  education  to  social  democracy,  just  as  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  critical  pedagogy.  The 
meaning  of  criticism  that  DuBois  outlined  in  his  1903  challenge  to  Washington  became  the  hallmark  of  his  efforts 
against  injustice  (1990,  39). 

But  the  hushing  of  the  criticism  of  honest  opponents  is  a dangerous  thing. . . . Honest  and  earnest 
criticism  from  those  whose  interests  a re  most  nearly  touched. . . Is  the  soul  of  democracy  and  the 
safeguard  of  modem  society. 

At  the  age  of  92  DuBois  spoke  before  the  twenty-fifth  Conference  of  the  Association  of  [Black]  Social  Science 
Teachers  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  He  sketched  a program  of  action  leading  to  social  equality  in  the  United  States, 
an  existence  unmarred  by  discrimination  against  African  Americans  and  their  cultural  patterns.  His  long-held  goals  were 
to  eliminate  color  discrimination  completely  and  to  preserve  African  history  and  culture  in  the  process.  DuBois  called 
for  children  to  be  educated  in  African  American  history  and  culture,  urging  families  and  community  organizations  to 
carry  the  responsibility  until  public  schools  revised  the  curriculum.  He  called  for  widespread  study  of  political  economy 
and  the  media  to  shake  loose  the  control  of  hegemonic  structures. 

DuBois  held  to  the  notion  that  education  was  essential  to  the  process  of  liberation  throughout  his  life.  His 
recognition  that  schools  were  significant  sites  of  struggle  fueled  his  determination  to  make  segregated  schools  centers 
of  empowerment,  even  as  he  despised  the  principle  of  segregation  itself  DuBois  pointed  to  the  danger  of  schooling 
children  to  submission  decades  before  the  NAACP  battle  against  segregation  was  won  in  the  courts  and  African 
American  children  faced  this  very  situation  in  public  schools. 

Critical  pedagogy  is  practiced  by  those  who  commit  themselves  to  the  fight  against  injustice  and  oppression. 
In  this,  admittedly  partisan,  endeavor,  teachers  and  students  can  learn  from  the  life  and  work  of  DuBois,  one  whose 
"greatest  virtue  was  his  committed  empathy  with  all  the  oppressed  and  his  divine  dissatisfaction  with  all  forms  of 
injustice"  (Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  quoted  in  Marable  1986, 217). 
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Endnotes 

1.  Scholars  who  have  acknowledged  African  American  contributions  to  critical  theory  include  Aptheker,  Asante,  Dunn,  Greene, 
hooks.  King,  Lee,  Lomotey,  Shujaa,  and  Stewart. 

2.  Many  quotations  in  this  paper  contain  gender-specific  language  or  the  term  "Negro**  to  refer  to  persons  of  African  descent. 
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j 1 970  Ivan  lllich  published  his  radical  criticism  of  compulsory  schooling.  Deschooling  Society.  It  is  this  work  for 


vhich  lllich  is  most  well  known.  This  series  of  essays  was  the  result  of  a collaboration  with  Everett  Reimer  dating 


)ack  to  1967  when  Reimer  and  lllich  met  regularly  at  the  Center  for  Intercultural  Documentation  (CIDOC)  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  Their  ideas  were  reflned  through  Wednesday  morning  discussions  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1970  along  with  Paulo  Friere,  Peter  Berger,  John  Holt,  and  Paul  Goodman. 

While  lllich  had  written  of  the  dangers  of  dependence  upon  institutionalized  values  which  "leads  inevitably  to 
physical  pollution,  social  polarization,  and  psychological  impotence. . . ,"  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  developed  his 
thinking  further  regarding  institutionalized  knowledge  production  (lllich  1 970, 1 ).  He  carried  this  idea  one  step  further 
when  he  concluded  that  compulsory  education  was  actually  harmful  in  that  social  reality  was  shaped  and  reinforced 
through  school’s  curriculum,  which  stressed  dependence  on  expert  knowledge  and  institutions.  One  example  is  that 
technocrats  define  poverty  through  their  standards  of  consumption  which  they  change  at  will.  Defined  in  this  manner, 
poverty  refers  to  those  "who  have  fallen  behind  an  advertised  ideal  of  consumption  in  some  important  respect"  (lllich 
1970, 4). 

While  the  poor  have  always  been  socially  powerless,  lllich  states  that  compulsory  schooling  increases  their 
impotence  as  "increasing  reliance  on  institutional  care  adds  a new  dimension  to  their  helplessness"  (lllich  1970, 4). 
Further,  as  formal  education  itself  increasingly  comes  to  be  viewed  as  a necessary  commodity,  the  gap  between  social 
classes  widens  as  those  who  are  able  to  afford  it  consume  a greater  number  of  years.  The  mere  existence  of  school  is 
viewed  by  lllich  as  disabling  as  the  poor  no  longer  take  control  of  their  own  learning.  But  Illich's  greatest  concern  with 
the  hidden  agenda  of  consumption  within  schools  was  the  modernized  poverty  of  spirit  experienced  by  all  classes  in 
society.  lllich  feels  that  this  spiritual  poverty  is  the  result  of  an  educational  system  which  creates  false  needs.  Economic 
expansion  deprives  both  rich  and  poor  of  their  freedom  and  power  to  act  autonomously;  to  live  creatively.  lllich  believes 
that  this  conflnes  humanity  to  survival  through  market  relations.  Even  knowledge  becomes  a commodity  that  not  all 
can  afford.  So  what  action  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  restore  dignity  and  autonomy  to  the  learner?  lllich  states: 
The  current  search  for  new  educational  funnels  must  be  reversed  into  the  search  for  their  institutional 
inverse:  educational  webs  which  heighten  the  opportunity  for  each  one  to  transform  each  moment  of 
his  living  into  one  if  learning,  sharing,  and  caring  (lllich  1970,  v) 

Such  an  educational  system  would  have  three  purposes: 

(1)  provide  all  who  want  to  learn  with  access  to  available  resources  at  any  time  in  their  lives.  (2)  to 
empower  all  whom  want  to  share  what  they  know  to  find  those  who  want  to  learn  from  them.  (3)  to 
furnish  all  who  want  to  present  an  issue  to  the  public  with  the  opportunity  to  make  their  challenge 
known  (lllich  1970,  75) 

The  founding  of  the  highly  controversial  Center  for  Intercultural  Documentation  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico  by 
lllich  was  the  result  of  just  such  an  unconventional  educational  approach.  Established  in  1961,  CIDOC  was  part 
language  school,  part  conference  center,  part  free  university,  and  part  publishing  house.  An  extension  of  a previous 
missionary  training  center  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  designed  to  keep  all  but  the  most  progressive  missionaries  away.  As 
it  evolved,  CIDOC  became  an  oasis  for  the  free  exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience.  This  paper  will  trace  the  history 
of  this  educational  endeavor  which  existed  well  ahead  of  its  time,  discuss  the  irony  that  such  a progressive  site  of 
learning  should  emerge  in  a country  which  has  produced  one  of  the  world's  most  reactionary  brands  of  Catholicism, 
and  review  several  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  of  CIDOC.  The  use  of  Illich's  publications,  secondary 
sources,  CIDOC  documents  and  publications,  interviews  with  CIDOC  students  and  instructors,  as  well  as  tapes  from 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  lllich  acquaintances  provided  the  base  of  my  research. 

One  cannot  discuss  the  history  of  CIDOC  without  first  looking  into  the  background  of  its  founder.  lllich  was 
bom  on  September 4, 1 926  in  Vienna,  Austria  to  Ivan  Peter  and  Ellen  (Regenstreif-Ortlieb)  lllich.  His  father,  a diplomat 
from  an  aristocratic  family,  was  a Roman  Catholic  Croatian.  His  mother  was  from  a Sephardic  Jewish  family  that 
originated  in  Spain  before  settling  near  Heidelberg.  lllich  was  an  honor  student  at  the  Piaristen-gymnasium  in  Vienna 
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from  1936  until  1941,  when  in  accordance  with  anti-Semitic  laws  imposed  by  the  Nazi  occupiers  the  family  left  the 
country.  At  that  point  the  Illich  family  stayed  mainly  in  Florence  and  Rome.  In  Florence,  Illich  enrolled  in  the  university, 
obtaining  his  degree  in  chemistry.  After  the  war,  he  obtained  a Ph.D.  in  history  at  the  University  of  Salzburg  and  stud  ied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  where  he  prepared  for  the  priesthood.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  a man  who  was  to  become  his  mentor  and  friend,  the  French  Catholic  philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain  who  "laid 
the  Thomistic  foundations  of  my  entire  perceptual  mode"  (Illich  1989, 3).  This  implied  that  rational  thought  was  not 
complete  without  spiritual  grounding.  St.  Thomas  affirmed  the  value  ofthe  individual  in  its  subjective  contribution.  In 
years  to  come  Illich  would  echo  this  in  his  critic  of  societal  institutions. 

After  his  ordination  in  195 1,  Illich's  superiors  in  Rome  groomed  him  for  a career  in  canon  law  or  the  Vatican 
diplomatic  service.  He  attempted  to  escape  the  papal  bureaucracy  by  working  on  a post-doctoral  thesis  in  New  York 
City.  On  his  first  evening  in  the  city,  he  overheard  friends  of  his  grandfather  making  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
influx  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Intrigued,  Illich  spent  the  next  two  days  in  the  barrio  beneath  the  tracks  of  New  Y ork  Central, 
where  they  had  their  market.  His  fascination  with  the  Puerto  Rican  culture  gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  his  life  and 
two  days  later  Illich  went  to  Cardinal  Spellman's  office  and  asked  for  an  assignment  to  a Puerto  Rican  parish.  Cardinal 
Spellman,  then  Archbishop  of  New  York,  assigned  him  to  assist  the  pastor  of  Incarnation  Church  in  the  Washington 
Heights  section  of  Manhattan.  Formerly  a parish  consisting  of  Irish-Americans,  Incarnation's  character  was  rapidly 
changing  with  the  migration  of  Puerto  Ricans.  The  older  immigrant  populations,  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  and  the  Jews, 
were  reacting  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  with  the  same  prejudice  which  they  had  experienced. 

Illich  soon  became  aware  that  the  American  church  ignored  the  Puerto  Rican  culture  when  considering  its 
policies  and  practicies.  He  felt  that  by  doing  so  one  missed  out  on  a great  richness  which  would  have  enhanced 
perspectives  and,  consequently,  lives.  Illich  revolutionized  the  archdiocese's  approach  to  the  Puerto  Rican  "problem." 
During  his  yearly  vacations  he  steeped  himself  in  the  culture.  He  walked,  rode  horseback,  and  hitchhiked  all  across 
Puerto  Rico.  After  one  such  trip  he  wrote: 

The  first  Mass  I said  at  about  six  in  the  morning,  after  I had  slept  on  the  alter  steps  of  the  chapel.  Then 
I traveled  on,  by  horseback,  to  the  next  chapel.  I heard  confessions,  baptized,  married,  and  off  I went 
to  the  third  chapel,  still  on  horseback,  where  I arrived  after  noon  (Gray  1970,  44). 

More  importantly,  Illich's  philosophy  of  cultural  humility  provided  a whole  new  perspective  for  missionaries 
and  ministering  among  minorities  in  the  U.S.  His  intent  was  to  convince  the  missioners  to  relinquish  their  messianic 
intentions  and  to  replace  them  with  "intercultural  sensitivity."  Illich  explains: 

Missionary  Poverty  is  the  core  of  missionary  formation.  The  development  of  a missionary  spirit  will 
have  to  start  from  an  analysis  of  the  concept  of  spiritual  poverty  of  Ignatian  indifference,  or 
detachment..Intellectual  formation  in  the  social  sciences,  or  linguistic  studies  for  the  missioner  must 
be  seen  as  an  occasion  and  even  as  a means  for  development  of  a specific  form  of  spiritual  detachment 
and  freedom  for  contemplative  love  corresponding  to  his  very  personal  vocation  (Illich  1962). 

Illich  felt  that  an  American  priest  working  with  a foreign  population  should  cultivate  a spirit  of  "total  cultural 
indifference,  a beatitude  of  cultural  poverty."  In  his  unorthodox  service  to  his  parish,  Illich  cut  through  all  formalities 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communicants.  His  deep  respect  for  the  Puerto  Rican  culture  resulted  in  a mutual 
reverence  of  his  parishioners. 

In  1956,  realizing  Illich's  insights  and  practice  might  be  used  to  foster  a bridge  between  America  and  Latin 
America,  Cardinal  Spellman  agreed  to  Illich's  appointment  as  vice-rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  was  to  start  a pioneering  center  forthe  training  of  American  priests.  While  Illich  and  Spellman  often  disagreed 
on  central  issues,  over  the  years  theirs  was  a relationship  of  deep  respect.  The  training  center's  purpose  was  to  steep 
American  priests  in  various  aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Latin- American  culture. 

He  made  them  (the  future  missionaries)  live  on  the  simplest  of  native  diets,  inspired  them  to  travel  to 
the  wildest  mountain  regions  of  Puerto  Rico  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  grilled  them  with  cross- 
examinations  worth  of  a Jesuit  novice-master  (Gray  1970, 44). 

Throughout  his  stay  in  Puerto  Rico  Illich  aroused  local  ecclesiastical  resentment  by  insisting  that  Mainland- 
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bom  clergy  and  religious  were  imposing  North  American  style  of  Catholicism  on  an  Hispanic  culture.  After  a 
particularly  bitter  dispute  between  the  Most  Rev.  James  McManus,  the  mainland-bom  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Ponce,  Illich  was  forced  to  end  all  of  his  work  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  returned  to  New  York  determined  to  lessen  cultural 
ignorance  and  increase  professional  competence  of  North  American  and  European  Roman  Catholics  intending  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  Latin  America. 

Under  the  initial  sponsorship  of  Fordham  University,  Illich  founded  the  Center  of  Intercultural  Formation,  from 
which  sprang  the  center  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico  soon  to  be  known  as  the  Center  for  Intercultural  Documentation  or 
CIDOC.  Established  in  1 96 1 , its  opening  coincided  with  the  launching  of  the  Alliance  for  progress  as  well  as  the  call 
the  Pope  issued  to  the  North  American  Church  to  send  ten  per  cent  of  its  personnel-or  about  twenty  thousand  priests 
and  religious~to  Latin  America  in  order  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  clergy  in  that  region. 

Illich  saw  an  ominous  conjunction  between  the  two  projects. . . Illich's  CIDOC-part  language  school, 
part  conference  center,  part  free  university,  part  publishing  house-was  designed  not  so  much  to  train 
missionaries  as  to  keep  all  but  the  most  progressive  of  them  away  (Gray  1970,  46). 

For  several  weeks  after  his  return  to  New  York,  Illich  studied  a map  of  Latin  America,  searching  for  "a  valley 
with  an  excellent  climate,  with  a town  not  more  than  an  hour  away  from  a great  library  and  a good  university,  where 
housing  and  food  would  be  cheap  enough  to  accommodate  many  students"  (Gray  1970, 46).  He  flew  to  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  and  hitchhike  to  Caracas,  V enezuela-a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  South  America  provided 
no  valley  fitting  Illich's  specifications  so  he  continued  his  search  northward,  settling  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City.  Illich  also  found  support  in  the  bishop  of  Cuernavaca,  Bishop  Mendez  Arceo,  who  a year 
after  Illich  settled  in  Cuernavaca  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  ultra-progressive  ecumenical 
wing. 

CIDOC  became  Illich's  anti-school,  which  existed  as  a source  of  criticism  for  existing  secular  orthodoxies  of 
development.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Popocatepetl  Volcano,  a small  permanent  staff,  a handful  of  cisiting  scholars, 
and  a few  hundred  students  a year.  It  seems  ironic  that  such  a center  existed  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  reactionary 
theocracies  in  Latin  America.  The  Mexican  Church  had  long  aligned  itself  with  wealthy  landowners  and  "sought 
alliances  with  numerous  foreign  powers  that  periodically  invaded  the  country  to  combat  its  movements  of  liberation" 
(Gray  1970,  47). 

Ms.  Valentine  Borremans  directed  the  courses  in  all  aspects  of  Latin  American  life.  CIDOC  had  a 1 5,000-item 
research  library  which  included  unparalleled  collections  of  religious  history  and  the  relationship  between  value  systems 
and  social  change.  Above  all,  the  center  was  the  locus  of  discussions  among  intellectuals  of  all  political  hues  from  all 
continents  on  subjects  ranging  from  poverty  to  guerrilla  insurrection.  While  discussions  were  open,  Illich  made  it  clear 
that  CIDOC  was  not  to  be  used  as  a base  for  insurrection.  While  Illich  is  viewed  as  a progressive,  he  insists  that  a priest 
must  abstain  from  direct  political  action.  Lee  Hoinacki,  a close  friend  of  Illich's  states: 

The  people  who  defined  us  a some  sort  of  enemy  usually  knew  nothing  about  what  we  were  really 
doing.  There  were  these  illusions  people  had  about  what  was  going  on  there,  and  people  seemed  to 
operate  in  terms  of  those  illusions  in  their  estimation  and  in  their  actions  against  us  (Hoinacki  1989, 

6). 

Accordingly,  the  papal  bureaucracy  viewed  Ilich's  center  as  a threat  and  in  June  1968  called  Illich  to  Rome  for  an 
inquisition  about  his  rumored  subversive  activities.  Soon  after,  the  Vatican  declared  CIDOC  off  limits  to  priests,  nuns, 
and  other  religious.  In  response  to  these  allegations  and  sanctions,  Illich  decided,  in  1 973,  that  it  was  time  to  dismantle 
CIDOC. 

I had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  I wished  to  achieve  and  that  could  be  done  had  been  done. 

That  because  of  the  funny  image  created,  the  physical  danger  to  my  collaborators  had  become 
something  which  it  was  difficult  to  take  responsibility  for.  You  must  think  what  Latin  America  was 
at  that  moment.  And  I also  understood  that  the  place  would  not  be  able  to  save  itself  from  university- 
like institutionalization.  Stanford,  Cornell,  and  some  other  universities  had  groups  of  three  or  four 
professors  each  who  wanted  to  take  over  that  place,  which  would  have  meant  that  the  63  people  who 
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under  the  leadership  of  Valentina  Borremans  actually  ran  and  made  the  centre,  none  of  whom  had  a 
college  degree,  most  ofwhom  had  not  finished  elementary  school,  would  be  replaced  by  a new  bunch 
of  internationals  (Illich  1989,  15). 

lllich  also  perceived  changes  in  the  Mexican  economy.  The  center  had  been  run  on  the  surplus  generated  by  the  well- 
known  language  school  and  that  depended  on  CIDOC's  being  able  to  charge  American  prices  while  paying  Mexican 
wages.  The  post-OPEC  oil  boom  threatened  this  arrangement.  lllich  called  together  his  staff  of  sixty-three  and  made 
a proposal.  He  convinced  the  staff  that  for  whatever  time  it  took,  the  income  expenditure  would  not  be  spent  on  the 
purchase  of  new  materials  or  airplane  tickets  for  requested  speakers,  but  instead  would  go  into  a fund.  When  the  fund 
had  reached  one  and  a half  times  the  salary  mass  of  a year,  it  would  be  divided  into  sixty-three  equal  parts  and  the 
institution  would  be  closed.  This  happened  on  CIDOC's  tenth  anniversary,  April  1976,  with  a huge  fiesta  at  which 
hundreds  of  people  from  town  were  present. 

Those  involved  with  CIDOC  dismantled  the  institution  with  a sense  of  acceptance.  "The  rapid  changes  in  the 
very  fluid  program  are  at  once  the  great  asset  of  this  contemporary  program  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  criticism" 
(Y  uasa  1967, 1 ).  Beyond  acceptance,  lllich  advises  one  to  celebrate  the  mystery  and  surprise  of  perpetual  renewal.  lllich 
related,  "The  Center  is  like  a party.  It  is  a group  of  people  who  have  rather  unusual  competencies  living  here  together 
within  a house  with  more  rooms  than  we  can  use.  So  we  invite  guests"  (lllich  1967,  1 1).  CIDOC  represented  a 
commons  where  inspired  individuals  united  in  the  organic  generation  of  knowledge.  The  joyful  detachment  from 
permanence  and  limitations  provided  the  strength  for  this  example  of  institutional  creativity. 

lllich  is  an  idealist.  He  views  planning  as  a new  species  of  the  sin  of  presumption.  For  lllich  social 
transformation  will  result  from  the  instinctive  connection  of  self-actualized  individuals  within  a commons  rather  than 
planned  or  managed  political  action.  This  is  where  lllich  departs  from  other  more  pragmatic  social  critics.  It  is 
imperitive  that  we  provide  for  this  commons  and  that  we  accept  on  faith  that  if  we  use  learning  to  find  our  authentic 
selves,  creative  possibilities  will  be  optimized  in  social  transformation. 

We  must  discard  our  cynicism  which  does  nothing  but  limit  our  possibilities  and  we  must  restore  our  faith  in 
the  spontaneous  affiliation  of  inspired  individuals.  Education  viewed  in  this  manner  becomes  a search  for  self,  and  this 
enriches  a society  in  a constant  state  of  renewal.  lllich  believes  that  dependence  upon  institutionalized  knowledge 
production  not  only  limits  human  possibilities,  but  stupefies  participants  as  they  are  convinced  of  their  inadequacy  and 
need  of  professional  educators.  Michel  Foucault  refers  to  this  institutional  promotion  as  "pastoral  power"  (Foucault 
1980). 

Power  for  lllich  resides  in  the  acceptance  of  "radical  powerlessness"  as  we  exist  in  the  present  and  its  creative 
possibilities.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  today’ s teacher  education  so  heavily  weighted  in  technique  and  prescription.  lllich 
feels  that  as  educators  we  must  provide  for  the  mystery  and  surprise  which  spontaneity  provides.  This  describes  the 
foundation  provided  by  the  Center  for  Intercultural  Documentation. 
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Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson  (1893-1956)  was  a sociologist,  race  relations  expert,  and  the  first  African  American 
president  of  Fisk  University  inNashville,  Tennessee.  He  founded  the  Fisk  University  Race  Relations  Institute. 
This  essay  seeks  to  recognize  his  efforts  as  a pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice  and  to  illustrate  that 
African  Americans  did  not  have  a monolithic  view  of  how  to  deconstruct  America's  discursive  structural  relations. 
While  some  African  American  leaders  depended  on  educating  and  empowering  individuals  as  a means  of  challenging 
the  oppressive  pillars  that  hindered  African  American  progress,  Johnson  relied  on  utilizing  social  research  to  deconstruct 
structures  that  promoted  the  mental  and  cultural  inferiority  of  African  Americans. 

Racial  unrest  was  rampant  in  the  United  States  during  the  1940s.  In  1943  alone,  major  race  riots  and  revolts 
broke  out  in  Mobile,  Beaumont,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Harlem.  This  racially-based  violence  focused  the  country's 
attention  on  race  relations  and  showed  that  racial  tensions  were  not  confined  to  the  south.  Johnson  was  at  the  forefront 
of  examining  the  decade's  tensions. 

Bom  on  24  July  1893  in  Bristol,  Virginia,  Johnson  was  the  eldest  of  5 children  bom  to  a college  educated 
Baptist  minister  and  a homemaker.  Upon  completing  the  African  American  primary  school  in  Bristol,  Johnson  went 
to  Wayland  Academy,  the  prepatory  school  of  Virginia  Union  University  in  Richmond.  He  stayed  on  at  Virginia  Union 
for  college  and  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1 9 1 7.  Upon  graduation  Johnson  went  on  to  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  where  he  met  his  mentor  Robert  E.  Park.  Park  put  Johnson  into  contact  with  the  Chicago  Urban  League. 
At  the  Chicago  Urban  League  Johnson  began  his  career  in  race  relations  by  "interpreting  colored  people  to  whites  and 
white  people  to  Negroes,  Southerners  toNorthemers,  mstics  to  city  dwellers;  analyzing  people's  problems  so  that  they 
[could]  understand  themselves"  (Embree  1944, 48). 

Johnson  inteirupted  his  work  in  race  relations  for  ayear  when  he  enlisted  for  military  service  during  World  War 
I.  When  Johnson  returned  to  Chicago  in  1 9 1 9,  he  resumed  his  graduate  studies  and  his  position  with  the  Chicago  Urban 
League.  He  also  became  the  investigator  of  African  American  migration  for  The  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Johnson's  return  to  Chicago  also  coincided  with  the  violent  Chicago  Race  Riots  of  1919.  Aware  of  Johnson's 
work  in  race  relations,  Illinois  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  appointed  Johnson  Associate  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Race  Relations.  The  commission,  comprised  of  Johnson  and  an  interracial  group  of 
researchers,  investigated  the  social  and  economic  reasons  for  the  riots.  Johnson  served  on  this  commission  until  1921 
and  published  the  results  of  the  study  in  1 922  in  The  Negro  in  Chicago:  A Study  of  Race  Relations  and  a Race  Riot. 

After  such  experiences,  in  1 92 1 , Johnson  moved  toNew  Y ork  to  become  head  of  the  National  Urban  League's 
research  department.  There  he  started  the  organization's  monthly  publication  Opportunity  which  published  issues  of 
race  relations  and  showcased  the  literary  works  of  African  Americans.  In  1928  Johnson  left  the  National  Urban  League 
to  establish  and  head  the  Social  Sciences  Department  at  Fisk  University.  Johnson  performed  several  jobs  at  Fisk.  These 
included  serving  as  professor  of  sociology,  director  of  the  Social  Science  Department,  and  head  of  the  Social  Science 
Institute  that  later  to  became  the  Race  Relations  Department.  From  1930  and  1 943,  Johnson  wrote  8 books,  co-authored 
another,  and  published  numerous  articles. 

Johnson  continued  to  work  in  the  field  of  race  relations  with  well-known  philanthropic  organizations  like  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  (AMA),  and  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Foundation.  During 
the  1940s  as  racial  conflicts  became  more  violent  and  frequent,  the  AMA  set  its  sights  on  entering  more  directly  into 
race  relations. 

In  1 942  the  AMA  set  up  a special  department  of  Race  Relations  at  Fisk  University.  In  an  article  written  around 
1943  for  the  June  Herald,  Johnson  wrote  that  the  AMA’s  intent  was  to  establish  a "non- institutional  ministries  of 
reconciliation  in  communities  of  acute  Negro-white  tension  in  the  United  States"  (American  Missionary  Association 
Papers,  box  243,  file  "Other  Records:  ca  1943).  Confident  of  Johnson's  ability  in  the  area  of  race  relations,  the  AMA 
selected  him  to  direct  their  endeavor.  During  the  1940s  Johnson  and  his  staff,  known  as  "The  Common  Ground 
Workers",  worked  as  advisors  to  authorities  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  cities  in  the 
North  and  West  that  were  experiencing  racial  tensions.  He  also  conducted  a month  long  race  relations  seminar  for 
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Chicago  city  oificials  during  February  of  1 943 . The  seminar  had  drawn  over  1 50  city  officials  and  about  400  citizens 
(American  Missionary  Association  Papers,  box  243,  file  "Other  Records:  ca  1943). 

The  Rosenwald  Fund,  established  in  1917  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
was  also  interested  in  directly  entering  the  field  of  race  relations.  The  fund  was  incorporated  in  Illinois  as  a non-profit 
organization  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  mankind  (Embree  and  Waxman  1 949, 28).  By  1 948,  when  the  Rosenwald 
fund  ended,  it  had  partially  funded  some  5,000  schools  for  African  Americans  (Embree  and  Waxman  1 949, 42).  From 
1928-1948  the  Rosenwald  Fund  had  also  donated  $1,832,820  for  1,537  fellows  of  which  999  were  African  American 
(Embree  and  Waxman  1949, 28). 

Johnson  drew  upon  his  affiliations  with  Fisk  University,  the  AMA,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund  as  he  sought 
solutions  to  the  racially  tense  times.  Johnson  was  an  adamant  believer  that  "scientific"  theories  connecting  race  and 
intelligence  negatively  influenced  American  society.  They  contributed  to  the  feelings  of  racial  superiority  and 
discriminatory  myths  reinforcing  white  beliefs  that  African  Americans  were  mentally  and  culturally  inferior.  In  a 1 923 
article,  "Public  Opinion  and  the  Negro,"  Johnson  argued  that  a long  line  of  white  scientists  had  based  their  conclusions 
about  the  African  American's  inferiority  on  faulty  beliefs  and  research  (Johnson  1 923, 201-206).  Johnson  targeted  this 
research  at  the  Fisk  University  Race  Relations  Institute.  He  dedicated  his  "laboratory  of  social  action"  to  training  future 
social  scientists,  promoting  research  on  minorities,  and  providing  a place  where  research  could  be  discussed  and 
disseminated  (American  Missionary  Association  Papers,  box  243,  file  Other  Records:  ca  1943). 

The  1942  prospectus  for  the  Fisk  University  Race  Relations  Institute  illustrates  Johnson's  basic  premise  that 
the  training  of  social  leaders  had  to  take  place  in  an  environment  of  active  research  about  race  relations.  Together,  these 
were  constructive  social  action  methods  (Charles  S.  Johnson  Papers,  Amistad,  box  28,  file  4).  Although  there  was  an 
increase  in  race  and  culture  consciousness  throughout  the  world,  Johnson  and  the  Institute’ s organizers  contended  that 
Americans  lacked  the  social  and  moral  unity  to  correct  domestic  injustices.  This  unity,  they  believed  could  only  come 
through  "intelligent  direction  by  specialists  trained  in  the  social  science  of  human  relations"  (Charles  S.  Johnson  Papers, 
Amistad,  box  28,  file  4). 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  Johnson  believed  pseudo  scientific  theories  about  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
inferiority  of  African  Americans  contributed  to  the  discriminatory  practices  and  racial  tensions.  Thus,  Johnson  utilized 
social  science  researchers  to  gather  and  present  accurate  information  on  African  Americans.  He  believed  this  evidence 
would,  in  turn,  combat  the  negative  scholarship  of  the  day  and  thereby  promote  racial  tolerance. 

In  the  prospectus  for  the  Institute,  it’s  evident  that  Johnson  organized  the  program  to  utilize  social  science 
research  as  a tool  for  alleviating  racial  tensions  in  a "laboratory  of  social  action".  The  first  section  concentrated  on 
training  in  the  social  sciences.  Here,  provisions  were  made  to  ensure  that  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  would 
be  a part  of  the  cooperative  program.  Doctoral  students  were  encouraged  to  spend  a year  as  research  fellows  at  the 
Institute  to  gain  research  training  and  experience  while  working  on  dissertations.  Master’s  students  would  receive 
Training  Fellowships  enabling  them  to  conduct  research  on  various  minority  group  relationships  that  culminated  in  a 
Master's  theses.  Undergraduate  students  would  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  field  through  tuition  waivers  and  honor's 
courses.  This  coordinated  approach  provided  a body  of  knowledge  and  a group  of  trained  personnel  (Charles  S . Johnson 
Papers,  Amistad,  box  28,  file  4,  8). 

The  second  major  operating  section  focused  on  research  in  the  social  sciences.  Here,  current  research  was 
exchanged  and  provided  to  participants  of  the  Institute.  The  third  major  operating  section  of  the  Institute  concerned 
social  action.  This  covered  methods  and  techniques  in  dealing  with  racial  tensions,  as  well  as  community  planning.  The 
director  of  the  Institute  named  representatives  from  each  section  to  serve  on  an  executive  committee  which  were 
responsible  for  integrating  the  policy  and  work  of  the  program  (Charles  S.  Johnson  Papers,  Amistad,  box  28,  file  4, 
4). 

The  head  of  each  section  was  a specialist  with  university  faculty  status.  This  was  required  so  that  the 
developing  information  would  be  related  to  Fisk's  program. 

Four  basic  areas  were  addressed  in  the  research  and  social  action  areas  of  the  Institute:  (1)  race  and  racial 
theories,  (2)  racial  aspects  of  social  problems,  (3)  methods,  techniques  and  community  planning,  and  (4)  the  role  of 
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personal  religion  in  human  relations  and  democratic  practices.  The  four  areas  were  covered  daily  during  eight  hours 
of  lectures,  seminars,  and  discussion  groups  led  by  thirty-six  resident  lecturers  and  consultants.  The  program  ran  for 
3 weeks  on  the  Fisk  campus  to  promote  interracial  contact  and  group  exchange  (Charles  S.  Johnson  Papers,  Amistad, 
box  28,  file  4,  2). 

A program  announcing  the  Third  Annual  Institute  advertised  that  the  workshop  was  divided  into  S basic  types 
of  sessions  called  "methods  of  study":  panel  round-tables,  seminars,  cross-topical  round-tables,  consultations  hours, 
and  evening  lectures.  The  evening  lectures  were  a special  feature  of  the  program  offered  in  the  Fisk  Chapel  and  open 
to  local  people  who  couldn't  attend  the  entire  Institute  (Race  Relations  Department  Papers,  box  34,  file  35). 

Johnson  asked  leading  scholars  and  specialists  to  come  to  share  their  findings  at  the  Institute.  Several  news 
releases  show  that,  on  average,  90  lectures  per  workshop  by  invited  scholars  and  specialists  were  given  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Institute.  Later  programs  averaged  40  lectures  (Race  Relations  Department  Papers,  box  50,  file  22; 
box  54,  file  24;  box  62,  file  22). 

Some  luminaries  were  psychologist  Gordon  W.  Allport  of  Harvard  University,  psychologist  Kenneth  Clark  of 
Queens  College  New  Y ork  City,  Thurgood  Marshall  of  the  NAACP,  and  Hilda  Taba  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Race 
Relations  Department  Papers,  box  38,  file  10;  box  50,  file  22;  box  54,  file  24;  box  62,  file  22). 

Although  W.E.B.  DuBois  had  been  invited  and  did  participate  in  another  race  relations  project  directed  by 
Johnson's  in  the  north,  DuBois  did  not  attend  the  Fisk  program.  Robbins  notes  that  Johnson  felt  it  too  risky  to  inyite 
W.E.B.  DuBois  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  to  Fisk  given  the  implacable  hostility  toward  Fisk  by  the  white  power 
structure  in  Nashville.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  attended  the  1956  Institute  and  spoke  on  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott, 
which  was  going  into  its  ninth  month  (Robbins  1996,  123). 

The  first  Institute,  held  on  3 July  through  21  July  1944,  had  137  registered  participants  from  nearly  all  the 
southern  states,  with  whites  outnumbering  blacks  about  8 to  5 (Robbins  1996,  122).  The  Eighth  Annual  Program 
Announcement  shows  that  by  1951  over  800  participants  from  200  communities  in  36  states  and  6 foreign  countries 
had  attended  the  Institute  (Race  Relations  Department  Papers,  box  47,  file  1).  The  initial  program  ended  in  1969. 

News  release  show  that  on  average  125  participants  attended  the  program  each  summer  (Race  Relations 
Department  Papers,  box  50,  file  22;  box  54,  file  24;  box  62,  file  22).  A program  from  the  Third  Annual  Institute  also 
shows  that  full  participation  in  the  3 week  workshop  carried  3 semester  hours  of  credit  at  Fisk  and  was  priced  at 
$61.75.  Those  participants  who  could  not  be  in  attendance  for  the  full  3 weeks  session  could  attend  sessions  at  their 
convenience  for  an  adjusted  fee.  Evening  lectures  were  also  offered  for  those  who  could  not  attend  because  of  jobs. 
Participants  lived  in  an  integrated  setting  on  campus  in  the  residence  halls  and  university  houses  (Race  Relations 
Department  Papers,  box  36,  file  1). 

Evaluations  from  participants  of  the  first  Institute  indicate  that  they  were  pleased  with  their  experiences  and 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  gain  information  on  racial  issues.  One  participant  believed  that  there  were  Americans  who 
were  "geniuiely  [sic]  interested  in  improving  race  relations  but  who  [did]  not  have  the  time  to  search  for  the  sources  of 
information  that  would  be  necessary  to  improve  their  understanding  of  the  problem."  Others  praised  the  program  for 
using  a scientific  approach  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  racial  tensions  and  allowing  them  to  explore  one  social  field 
objectively  (Race  Relations  Department  Papers,  box  34,  file  35). 

Several  participants,  however,  expressed  concern  over  the  Institute  being  geared  more  towards  the  scholarly 
community,  rather  than  the  community  at  large.  One  student  complained  that  the  audiences  were  composed  of  "a  very 
exclusive  group"  of  "intellectuals."  He  wanted  the  program  to  involve  a broader  range  of  people.  Another  participant 
noted  that  the  Institute's  usefulness  depended  on  reaching  "a  larger  mass  of  people  who  [were]  not  professionals  or  who 
[did]  not  claim  any  scholastic  standards"  but  had  "tremendous  influence  in  urban  affairs."  Thus  they  called  for  people 
from  barber  shops,  churches,  and  school  rooms  (Race  Relations  Department  Papers,  box  34,  file  35). 

Although  the  Institute  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a Southern  university  setting,  it  was  not  the  only  organization 
where  interested  persons  of  all  races  could  meet  to  discuss  issues  of  social  change.  Highlander  Folk  School,  established 
in  Monteagle,  Tennessee  by  Myles  Horton  in  1 932,  had  turned  its  attention  during  the  1 940s  toward  strengthening  its 
education  programs  so  that  the  area's  poor  - African  American  and  white  — could  fight  social  oppression  (Glenn  1988, 
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129-30;  Payne  1995,  70). 

The  Institute  differed  from  Highlander  in  many  ways.  Whereas  the  Institute's  basic  philosophy  held  that 
research  could  be  used  as  a social  action  method,  Highlander's  philosophy  held  that  common  oppressed  people  could 
produce  that  change  for  themselves;  or  as  John  Egerton  puts  it,  "that  ordinary  working  people,  no  less  privileged,  could 
find  within  themselves  and  their  neighbors  the  solutions  to  whatever  problems  they  faced"  (Egerton  1 994, 161).  Because 
of  its  faith  in  the  oppressed.  Highlander  sought  to  bring  in  leaders  like  Rosa  Parks  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  to  share 
their  experiences  with  participants(Payne  1995,  71). 

The  Institute  also  differed  from  Septima  Clark's  citizenship  schools,  which  Highlander  spread  across  the  South. 
Although  the  citizenship  schools  used  workshop  formats,  they  concentrated  on  utilizing  the  culture  of  the  oppressed  to 
help  them  learn  to  read  and  write.  For  example,  while  the  Institute  held  workshops  on  theories  of  race  and  race  relations, 
the  citizenship  schools  held  workshops  on  teaching  people  to  write  money  orders,  or  fill  out  voter  registration  forms, 
or  use  sewing  machines.  Again,  like  Highlander,  the  goal  of  the  citizenship  schools  was  to  empower  the  oppressed  so 
that  they  could  in  turn  help  themselves.  As  Payne  points  out  the  schools  often  discussed  what  he  called  the  "big"  ideas 
like  "citizenship,  democracy,  and  the  powers  of  elected  officials"  (Payne  1995,  71). 

The  Fisk  University  Race  Relations  Institute  relied  upon  scholars  and  the  social  sciences  to  build  racial 
tolerance  and  change  social  policies  by  providing  an  arena  where  current  research  impacting  race  relations  could  be 
studied,  presented,  and  discussed.  Although  some  may  criticize  the  Institute's  theoretical  approach,  Johnson  saw  it  as 
the  best  way  to  challenge  and  refute  the  "scientific"  evidence  that  contributed  directly  to  the  oppressed  status  of  African 
Americans  and  indirectly  to  racial  tensions. 

Realizing  that  improving  race  relations  was  a difficult  task  and  finding  definitive  methods  even  more  illusive, 
Johnson  believed  that  there  were  at  least  principles  that  could  be  followed. 

In  his  eyes,  the  Institute  provided  those  principles  as  it  utilized  trained  researchers  and  specialists  in  a laboratory  of 
human  relations  to  disseminate  factual  information  to  community  leaders. 
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Learning  a second  or  foreign  language  is  a long,  complex,  time-  consuming,  and,  at  times,  fmstrating  experience. 
Many  individuals  share  the  experience  that  after  having  studied  a language  for  several  years  they  are  unable  to 
hold  a conversation  in  a second  language  setting.  Acquiring  a second  language  for  communicative  purposes 
(Basic  Interpersonal  Communication  Skills  [BICS])  takes  two  to  three  years  and  for  academic  purposes  (Cognitive 
Academic  Language  Proficiency  [CALP])  six  to  seven  years  (Cummins,  1980).  Researchers  have  constructed  models 
and  teaching  methods  for  acquiring  a second  language  with  the  intent  of  accelerating  and  optimizing  this  process  and 
having  better  outcomes.  One  approach  to  enhance  the  acquisition  of  a second  language  has  been  through  embedding 
strategy  training  into  the  curriculum,  either  as  daily  practice  or  in  special  sessions.  The  idea  of  strategy  triggers  the 
notion  of  better  ways  of  solving  problems  to  achieve  goals. 

Unfortunately,  strategy  has  become  one  of  those  terms  that  everybody  uses  indiscriminately.  Seliger  clearly 
describes  this  situation: 

We  have  reached  a point  of  semantic  satiation  with  regard  to  the  term  ‘ strategy’  and  in  many  ways  the 
term  itself  has  become  empty  of  any  distinctive  content.  To  call  everything  we  observe  in  second 
language  acquisition  a strategy,  divests  the  term  of  meaning.  Everything  to  which  the  term  is  attached 
appears  to  have  the  same  importance  or  psychological  status  in  the  hierarchy  of  events  that  lead  to 
acquisition  (1991  36). 

Indeed,  the  meanings  conveyed  by  this  term  vary  in  essence  and  reference.  Strategy  is  used  to  convey  more  than  thirty- 
five  ideas  such  as  an  activity,  a skill,  a technique,  or  aprocess.  In  spite  of  this  lack  of  agreement,  the  idea  of  using  more 
effective  and  efficient  ways  to  teach  and  to  acquire  a second  language  are  still  germane  for  investigators,  teachers,  and 
learners. 

Individuals  who  need  to  master  a second  language  frequently  have  time  constraints,  especially  those  who  need 
to  achieve  superior  proficiency  levels,  for  example,  learners  acquiring  the  language  to  teach  it,  or  learners  who  are 
studying  content  in  the  target  language.  These  individuals,  in  many  (if  not  most)  instances,  are  still  acquiring  the 
language  while  they  are  already  performing  academic  or  professional  tasks  and  competing  with  native  speakers  of  the 
language.  Teachers  with  inadequate  proficiency  levels  may  provide  students  with  impaired  input.  Many  second  language 
learners  acquire  knowledge  through  a still  developing  language  which  translate  into  limitations  to  understand  lectures 
or  group  discussions,  or  to  take  good  lecture  notes.  In  addition,  they  have  difficulties  in  memorizing  information, 
expressing  or  elaborating  ideas  appropriately,  and  writing  smoothly  and  cohesively  (Harrington  and  Sawyer  1992). 
They  spend  long  hours  in  completing  simple  assignments.  Hence,  learners  need  mechanisms  to  help  them  compensate 
for  their  language  and  cultural  limitations.  Teachers  need  more  effective  methodologies  to  enhance  learners'  language 
development  and  to  help  learners  surmount  language  limitations  that  interfere  with  communication,  comprehension, 
and/or  acquisition  of  knowledge.  All  these  needs  can  be  in  part  satisfied  by  employing  strategies. 

Strategies  used  in  second  language  help  handling  breakdowns  in  communication  and  are  useful  means  of 
maintaining  interaction  among  second  language  learners,  especially  in  situations  where  students  run  short  of  appropriate 
linguistic  resources  (Tarone  1983).  In  other  words,  strategies  help  compensate  for  the  lack  of  language  resources  and 
obtain  cognitive  academic  skills.  These  strategies  can  enlighten,  inform,  and  guide  teaching  and  learning  across  the 
curriculum.  Learners  may  monitor  their  own  learning  if  they  are  aware  of  their  own  cognitive  processes,  which  helps 
them  to  learn  better,  more  efficiently,  and  to  become  autonomous  and  critical  learners  sooner  ( Wenden  1987).  Further, 
using  strategies  in  learning  and  instruction  promotes  the  achievement  of  one  of  the  ultimate  goals  in  education:  produce 
independent,  effective,  and  critical  thinkers.  If  students  monitor  their  knowledge  and  use  it  wisely  and  purposefully,  they 
would  deem  learning  as  a much  more  interesting  endeavor  and,  in  turn,  achieve  higher  levels  of  proficiency  faster. 

I wanted  to  explore  the  development  of  the  numerous  connotations  that  the  term  strategy/ies  has  had  from  1 960 
to  1 997  in  second  language  teaching  and  learning.  I thought  that  searching  through  these  publications  I would  find  a 
picture  of  what  has  happened  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  since  it  was  incorporated  into  second  language  literature. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  publications  on  this  topic  made  it  difficult  to  analyze  and  categorize  the  various 
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meanings  given  to  this  term.  From  1965  to  1997,  the  word  strategy  was  part  of  the  title  or  the  focus  of  65,698  articles 
stored  on  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  out  this  number,  8,360  refer  to  second  language 
strategies  directly.  This  number  would  substantially  increase  if  all  the  other  publications  (i.e.,  books,  chapters  in  edited 
books,  and  dissertations)  not  recorded  by  ERIC  were  added.  In  the  1960's  there  was  a handful  of  publications  on  this 
topic.  In  the  70's  and  80's  the  number  of  publications  increased  exponentially.  In  the  90's,  this  trend  did  not  slow  down, 
as  it  can  be  inferred  from  two  recent  publications.  Caverly  and  Orlando  reviewed  1 14  experiments  related  to  the  use 
of  four  strategies,  3 1 publications  exploring  the  effect  of  using  the  strategy  "underlining";  30  on  "note  taking";  27 
studies  on  "outlining  and  mapping,"  and  26  on  "SQ3R"  (1991).  In  the  International  Reading  Association,  Annual 
Summary  of  Investigations  Related  to  Reading,  71  investigations  out  of 454  had  either  the  term  "strategy"  or  the  term 
"strategies"  in  the  title  (1997). 

Since  a comprehensive  and  thorough  review  of  the  existing  literature  on  strategy  is  an  almost  impossible  task, 
I decided  to  review  one  hundred  publications.  I developed  some  criteria  to  select  them  to  reflect  the  salient  directions 
research  has  taken  while  defining,  identifying,  determining  effectiveness,  and  teaching  strategies.  The  criteria  I used 
were  as  follows:  I took  the  first  ten  published  articles  on  strategy  in  second  language  literature.  Then  I selected  fifteen 
publications  for  the  70s  , 80s,  and  90s  that  were  written  by  widely  cited  authors.  Finally,  I randomly  chose  fifteen 
publications  for  the  70s,  80s,  and  90s  and  looked  for  the  influence  of  major  researchers  and  to  check  for  novel  ideas 
or  new  trends. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were  scattered  publications  dealing  with  strategies  in  the  field 
of  education.  These  writings  were  concerned  mainly  with  educational  programs  or  administrative  issues.  In  the  1940's 
and  1950's  some  new  trends  in  theories  of  learning  and  linguistics  started  to  evolve.  Focus  on  the  learners  and  on  their 
covert  cognitive  processes  became  central  to  some  models.  Strategies  were  components  of  those  models  and  discussed 
as  such.  In  the  1960s,  they  became  the  focus  of  some  studies,  and  consequently  the  first  publications,  authored  by 
psychologists,  on  'strategy*  related  to  learning  and  instruction  appeared.  At  this  time,  the  meaning  this  term  conveyed 
was  that  of  an  innovative  way  of  doing  something,  e.g.  using  mnemonics  to  retain  more  words.  In  1965,  researchers 
embarked  in  the  investigation  of  the  use  of  strategies  in  second  language  teaching  and  learning. 

In  the  1960s  strategy  was  not  defined;  itwas  brought  into  the  classroom  to  mean  effective  classroom  activities, 
techniques,  and  methods.  Asher,  a psychologist,  and  his  colleagues  used  the  term  strategy  in  the  title  of  a series  of 
publications  to  refer  to  his  method  known  as  ‘total  physical  response,’  orTPR(1965, 1966).  Records  indicate  that  he 
was  the  first  researcher  who  used  this  term  on  an  second  language  publication.  From  the  ten  publications  for  this 
decade,  20%  were  related  to  second  language  teaching,  i.e.,  classroom  activities.  Another  20%  were  related  to  second 
language  vocabulary  learning,  20%  to  language  programs  and  policies,  30%  to  mental  processes,  and  1 0%  to  question 
the  assigned  meaning  of  this  term  in  educational  circles. 

Throughout  the  1 960s,  authors  used  the  word  "strategy"  in  different  ways.  For  example,  Atkinson  and  Shiffrin 
regarded  strategies  as  memory  processes  ( 1 968).  Not  mnemonics,  but  the  processes  that  the  brain  engages  in  to  store 
information  in  longterm  memory.  Guszack  in  an  analysis  of  teachers'  questions  to  enhance  comprehension,  claims  that: 
"Questioning  strategies  suggest  carefully  planned  questioning  tactics;"  elsewhere,  he  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
teachers  engage  in  this  careful  planning  and  decides  to  call  these  teachers'  behaviors  "patterns  rather  than  strategies" 
(1969,  111). 

Although  the  number  of  publications  on  strategy  in  the  sixties  is  small  compared  to  the  next  20  years,  the  field 
was  already  broadly  using  and  discussing  about  this  topic.  Still  rooted  in  the  traditional  military  term,  the  term 
‘strategy’  had  three  main  connotations,  (1)  a sound  teaching  activity,  technique,  or  method;  (2)  functions  or  brain 
information  processes  or  behaviors;  and  (3)  programs  or  policies. 

In  the  1970s,  research  on  strategy  in  second  language  settings  boomed.  Over  two  thousand  investigations  and 
theoretical  papers  were  published.  Inquiries  into  the  trends  of  the  1960's  continued  to  occur,  but  a quite  significant 
number  of  trends  and  meanings  were  added.  The  surgence  of  new  sciences,  e.g.,  psycholinguistics,  neurolinguistics,  and 
artificial  intelligence,  highly  contributed  to  this  increase.  For  instance,  the  areas  of ‘error  analysis’  and  ‘ interlanguage’ 
opened  the  door  to  new  meanings.  Researchers  focused  on  learners'  errors  as  a way  to  explain  the  cognitive  processes 
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involved  in  second  language  acquisition.  For  Burt  and  Dulay,  strategies  were  behaviors  and/or  techniques  learners  use 
to  deal  with  language  difficulties  (Burt  1975,  Dulay  and  Burt  1972).  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  publications  for  this 
decade  indicated  that  strategy  was  a systematic  technique  employed  by  a speaker  to  express  his/her  meaning  when  faced 
with  some  difficulty.  Difficulty  in  this  definition  is  used  to  refer  to  the  speaker's  inadequate  command  of  the  language 
used  in  the  interaction. 

Selinker,  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  on  strategy,  found  himself  unable  to  define  strategy  in  spite  of  using 
it  as  a component  of  his  interlanguage  theory.  Within  the  "latent  language  structure"  component,  he  claims  that 
strategies  are  fossilizable  items,  rules,  subsystems  which  occur  in  interlanguage  performance  as  a 
result  of  an  identifiable  approach  by  the  learner  to  the  material  to  be  learned  and  to  communication 
with  native  speakers  of  the  target  language  [. . . and  that]  this  strategy  of  communication  dictates  to 
them  [second  language  learners]  internally  as  it  were,  that  they  know  enough  of  the  target  language 
in  order  to  communicate  and  they  stop  learning. . . the  fossilizable  error  is  due  originally  to  a type  of 
transfer  of  training  and  later  to  a particular  strategy  of  second  language  communication"  ( 1 972, 1 8- 
19). 

He  also  provides  examples  of  strategies  which  include  "acquired  psycholinguistic  constraints,  poor  behaviors,  and 
acquiring  a regional  accent  of  the  foreign  language"  (1972,  19).  Twenty  percent  of  the  articles  followed  Selinker’s 
notion  of  strategy. 

New  perspectives  in  cognition  and  language  acquisition  also  contributed  to  the  development  of  more 
understandings  of  this  term.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  Chomsky’s  Language  Acquisition  Device  (LAD), 
Competence  and  Performance  theories  changed  the  stimulus-response  views  of  language  ( 1 968).  This  change  and  other 
cognitive  and  psycholinguistic  theories  were  not  easily  understandable.  Therefore,  research  based  on  the  new  theories 
branched,  thus  creating  disparate  insights  and  trends  in  the  meaning  of  strategy.  For  example,  strategy/ies  was/were 
the  LAD,  cognitive  processes  or  functions,  combinations  of  components  (or  steps)  involved  in  a thinking  task  which 
constitute  the  first  level  of  information  processing  (Rivers  1972,  Hosenfeld  1977,  Sternberg  1979).  Thus,  he  states 
"strategies  are  sets  of  components  that  are  always  performed  in  combination  for  certain  classes  of  thinking  tasks" 
(Chomsky  1 968, 2 1 2).  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  articles,  defined  strategies  on  similar  grounds.  In  spite  of  having  the 
cognitive  bond,  these  researchers  regard  this  term  quite  differently.  In  other  words,  distinct  functions,  operations, 
connections,  parts,  and  actions  of  the  brain  received  the  label  strategy.  Depending  on  the  perspective  taken  by  the 
scholar,  the  notion  and  definition  of  the  term  strategy  was  depicted. 

Also,  in  the  seventies,  the  first  categorizations  of  strategies  were  published.  Tarone,  Cohen,  and  Dumas,  after 
defining  ‘communication  strategy’  as  a systematic  attempt  by  the  learner  to  express  or  decode  meaning  in  the  target 
language  in  situations  where  the  appropriate  systematic  target  language  rules  have  not  been  formed,  identified  second 
language  communication  strategies  (1976).  Some  examples  include  transfer  from  the  native  language;  over- 
generalization; pre-fabricated  patterns;  over-elaboration;  epenthesis;  avoidance;  and  getting  around  the  language  rules 
or  forms  which  are  not  yet  an  established  part  of  the  learner's  competence.  Also,  6.67%  of  the  articles  offered  some 
categorizations  of  strategies,  but  they  did  not  offer  working  definitions.  There  are  noticeable  differences  in  the  quantity 
and  type  of  events  included  in  these  categories.  The  remaining  1 3 .33%  of  the  publications  offered  strategies  such  as 
classroom  activities  to  improve  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary. 

Thus,  in  the  1970s,  the  meaning  of  strategy  was  much  less  clear  than  it  was  in  thel960's.  As  the  decade 
advanced,  researchers  came  to  relate  strategies  to  thinking  processes  or  mental  functions.  This  preference  also  shows 
the  change  of  direction  of  second  language  research  and  teaching.  Learners’  and  teachers’  roles  changed  as  well  as  an 
interest  in  cognitive  functioning.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  attempts  to  define  this  term  were  based  on 
psycholinguistic  issues. 

In  the  1980s,  strategy  obtained  a central  position  in  second  language  acquisition  and  teaching  investigations. 
The  number  of  publications  on  this  topic  reached  alarming  dimensions.  Numerous  aspects  and  kinds  of  strategy  were 
studied.  First,  a significant  number  of  definitions  were  proposed  which  clearly  revealed  a turbulent  status  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  All  sorts  of  concepts  were  insinuated  in  the  definitions,  from  mental,  abstract,  and  complex  ideas  to 
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specific,  irrelevant,  and  minute  actions.  Some  definitions  are  quite  specific  while  others  could  be  applied  to  a great 
number  of  events. 

One  of  the  most  important  definitions  was  constructed  by  Faerch  and  Kasper  (Faerch  1980,  Faerch  and  Kasper 
1983).  They  claim  that  strategy  is  "a  potentially  conscious  plan  for  solving  what  to  an  individual  presents  itself  as  a 
problem  in  reaching  a particular  goal"  (Faerch  and  Kasper  1 983, 59).  Their  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  on  the 
essence  and  defining  features  of  strategy  differentiated  it  from  other  concepts  such  as  process,  plan,  and  behavior. 

Other  strategy  experts  for  second  language  teaching  and  learning  offered  a great  variety  of  definitions.  Oxford, 
in  her  extensive  work  on  learning  strategies,  defines  this  term  as  "all  specific  actions  taken  by  the  learner  to  make 
learning  easier,  faster,  more  enjoyable,  more  self  directed,  more  effective  and  more  transferable  to  new  situations. . . 
learning  strategies  are  steps  taken  by  students  to  enhance  their  own  learning"  (1989, 1-8).  For  Weinstein  and  Mayer, 
strategies  are  "behaviors  that  a learner  engages  in  during  learning"  (1985,  315).  They  also  differentiate  a teaching 
strategy  from  a learning  strategy  as  the  'framework  for  analyzing  the  teaching-learning  process'  in  the  following  words: 
"A  teaching  strategy  is  what  the  teacher  does  during  teaching  and  a learning  strategy  is  what  the  learner  does  during 
learning"  (Weinstein  and  Mayer  1985,  316). 

A second  event  in  the  1980's  is  the  extreme  specialization  of  the  studies  of  strategy  and  of  course  its  meaning. 
For  instance,  many  studies  researched  the  effectiveness  of  one  single  'strategy'  (e.g.  underlining);  the  strategies  used  in 
a segment  of  a task,  e.g.  pre-reading  strategies.  Thirty-three  point  thirty-three  percent  of  the  articles  belong  to  this 
category,  each  one  displaying  a great  array  of  meanings  of  strategy.  Alternative  words  such  as  skill,  procedure,  process, 
action,  rule,  behavior,  activity,  technique,  approach,  method,  and  thinking  process  are  used  interchangeably  with 
strategy.  Since  they  were  studying  different  items,  their  findings  are  considerably  different.  Some  researchers  found  that 
the  main  difference  between  successful  and  nonsuccessful  learners  is  that  they  used  different  strategies;  whereas,  others 
suggest  that  these  students  used  the  same  strategies,  but  in  different  amounts  or  in  different  sequences. 

Twenty-three  point  thirty-three  of  the  publications  were  related  to  strategy  instruction.  Training  is  more 
effective  when  students  learn  why  and  when  specific  strategies  are  important,  how  to  use  them,  and  how  to  transfer  them 
to  new  situations.  Language  teachers  help  students  to  gain  self-awareness  of  how  they  learn  and  develop  the  means  to 
maximize  learning.  This  instruction  should  be  direct  and  explicit.  Opposing  views  argued  that  strategies  should  be 
embedded  in  daily  practice,  without  raising  awareness  of  the  rationale  for  their  use. 

Thirteen  pointthirty-three  percent  dealt  with  the  identification  and  classification  of  second  language  strategies. 
These  organized  lists  of  strategies  are  generally  long  and  cover  different  areas  of  human  behavior.  That  is,  the  variety 
and  number  of  phenomena  classified  as  strategy  varies  significantly  among  studies.  Bacon  and  Finnemann,  for  example, 
listed  the  following  phenomena  as  second  language  strategies: 

being  called  on  in  class,  finding  new  ways  of  using  Spanish  with  others,  hearing  Spanish  being  used 
naturally,  hearing  Spanish  being  used  in  class  and  out  of  class,  expressing  oneself  to  others  in  small 
groups,  listening  to  tapes,  trying  out  what  one  has  learned  on  someone  else,  repeating  what  I hear  on 
tape,  comparing  Spanish  with  English,  guessing  at  what  may  be  going  on,  translating  what  I hear  or 
read  to  English,  writing  the  English  words  above  the  Spanish  ones,  keeping  my  dictionary  close  by, 
and  rehearsing  in  my  head  before  I speak  (1990). 

Certainly,  some  of  these  tasks  would  not  be  advisable  for  second  language  learning. 

Twenty-six  point  sixty-seven  percent  regarded  strategies  as  mental  or  cognitive  functions,  processes  or 
operators.  Detailed  descriptions  of  mental  models  and  thinking  paths  were  their  main  foci.  Delineating  the  content  of 
these  publications  could  be  a publication  in  itself  due  to  the  detailed  description  of  mental  processes.  Noticeable,  as 
well,  is  the  refinement  and  sophistication  of  these  theories  compared  to  the  initial  ones.  Baron  portrays  this  mental 
scheme  of  action,  or  strategy,  as  follows:  a conscious,  goal-directed  episode  consisting  of  a series  of  interdependent 
phases  (1985).  Essentially  these  phases  are  search  processes  in  wh  ich  the  th  inker  seeks  to  define  a goal  or  criterion  for 
ending  the  thinking  episode;  tries  to  find  various  potential  means  for  achieving  that  goal  (possibilities);  and  then  collects 
evidence  for  and  against  the  alternative  possibilities.  Thus,  thinking  is  a process  in  which  evidence  is  used  to  choose 
among  potential  possibilities  in  order  to  satisfy  a goal.  The  aim  of  the  search  process  is  to  find  the  best  solutions  to 
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problems.  However;  there  are  costs  associated  with  these  processes  in  terms  of  their  expected  success  and  the  time  and 
effort  required  for  their  execution.  In  order  to  maximize  the  utility  of  these  processes,  the  thinker  should  continue  to 
search  as  long  as  the  expected  gains  outweigh  the  costs.  Ideal  strategizing  involves  maximizing  the  utility  of  the  search 
processes  for  any  given  task,  as  well  as  using  the  available  evidence  in  such  a way  that  all  possibilities  are  fairly 
evaluated. 

During  the  1980s  the  most  prolific  second  language  scholars  extensively  investigated  and  published  on  this 
topic.  Bialystok,  Chi,  Cohen,  Faerch  and  Kasper,  Flavell,  Hosenfeld,  Oxford,  O'Malley  and  Chamot,  Paris  and  his 
colleagues,  Pressley  and  his  colleagues,  Rubin,  Wenden  are  a relatively  small  sample  of  strategy  experts  who  widely 
published  on  this  topic.  Thirty  publications  from  this  period  are  not  enough  to  portray  the  events  of  this  time.  Certainly, 
thirty  publications  do  not  even  represent  one  of  these  scholars’  writings.  Needless  to  mention  that  along  with  the 
thousands  of  publications  during  these  ten  years,  the  notion  of  strategy  became  more  vague. 

From  1990  to  1997,  researchers  investigated  strategy  from  the  perspective  of  the  1980's.  But  as  they  further 
specialized,  the  meaning  of  "strategy"  became  more  blurred.  This  is  the  time  when  phases  and  components  of  a task 
became  strategies,  when  techniques  are  no  longer  techniques  but  strategies,  when  processes  no  longer  exist  because  they 
were  substituted  for  strategies,  and  when  skills  became  obsolete  and  sort  of  faded  out  to  yield  the  road  to  strategies. 
Jargon  and  concepts  in  education  such  as  programs,  objectives,  methods,  policies,  activities,  lesson  plans,  classroom 
routines,  aptitudes,  attitudes,  behaviors,  coping  behaviors,  processes,  procedures,  heuristic,  algorithms  are  all  under 
an  umbrella  called  "strategy/ies". 

More  researchers  are  discussing  the  meaning  of  this  term  and  limiting  its  use  to  particular  events.  At  least  three 
events  can  clearly  be  noticed,  a return  to  the  initial  works  in  the  second  language  field;  an  importing-adapting  strategy 
theories  in  other  fields,  e.g.,  military,  games,  sports,  business;  and  a building  of  working  definitions.  Seliger,  for 
example,  brought  back  Chomsky’s  LAD  concept  as  a strategy  (Seliger  1991).  Oxford  includes  features  of  the  military 
field  in  her  explanation  of  strategy  ( 1 989).  A greater  number  of  treatises  on  the  essence  of  strategy  have  been  published 
in  the  1990's.  However,  this  information  has  not  been  spread  out  yet;  investigators  keep  giving  it  new  meanings. 
Twenty-six  point  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  articles  for  this  decade  focused  on  the  definition  of  strategies. 

Another  26.67%  of  the  papers  offered  a working  definition  and  categorizations  of  strategies.  The  phenomena 
included  in  them  substantially  vary  in  quantity  and  quality,  making  these  lists  much  longer.  In  actuality,  three  of  these 
taxonomies  are  3-4  pages  long.  There  are  strategies  for  every  language  skill  and  subskill,  for  every  move  an  individual 
makes,  for  every  feeling  the  learner  feels,  and  for  every  circumstance  surrounding  the  second  language  learning  and 
teaching  event.  The  most  common  superordinates  in  these  categorizations  are;  affective,  metacognitive,  cognitive, 
emotional,  environmental,  circumstantial.  Likewise,  several  strategy  inventories  have  been  developed  to  predict 
performance  in  language  learning.  The  application  of  learning  strategies  inventories  (13.33%)  have  yielded  too  many 
inconsistencies  as  predictors  of  grades  on  standard  tests  and  of  success  in  college. 

During  the  1 990s,  qualitative  and  quantitative  investigations  studying  strategies  from  every  imaginable  angle 
proliferated.  Factors  repeatedly  analyzed  are  degree  of  awareness,  effectiveness,  influence,  effect,  types  of  learners, 
surrounding  circumstances,  stage  of  learning,  task  requirements,  teacher  expectations,  age,  sex,  nationality,  ethnicity, 
learning  style,  personality  traits,  motivation  level,  and  purpose  for  learning  the  language.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
publications  reported  findings  of  such  studies,  indicate  in  that  researchers  are  testing  theories  and  hypotheses  formerly 
proposed.  Most  of  them  do  not  offer  a working  definition;  they  assume  a common  understanding.  Sometimes,  examples 
of  strategies  or  alternative  words  help  to  infer  its  meaning. 

Further,  during  the  1990s,  6.67%  are  reviews  of  strategy  literature.  Their  main  conclusion  is  a total  lack  of 
correlation  in  findings  and  object  of  study.  It  is  not  surprising  whatsoever  because  these  investigations  are  dealing  with 
different  phenomena.  Sixteen  point  sixty-seven  percent  focused  on  the  development  of  instructional  designs  to  promote 
competent  performance  with  an  emphasis  on  assessingthe  value  and  effectiveness  of  strategy  instruction  in  naturalistic 
settings.  Actually,  great  emphasis  is  currently  placed  on  the  teaching  of  strategies  at  all  levels  of  second  language 
instruction.  As  a matter  of  fact,  another  6.67%  publications  reported  the  implementation  of  strategy  training  programs 
at  state  levels.  The  last  6.67%  for  the  1990's  were  replicas  of  previously  conducted  investigations  and  did  not  define 
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strategy.  Interestingly,  their  findings  greatly  differ  from  the  original  studies.  When  terms  are  not  clearly  defined,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  the  same  results  are  minimal.  They  may  be  studying  other  phenomena. 

An  interesting  new  trend  arising  in  the  1990's  wasthe  study  of  strategic  learners,  rather  than  studying  individual 
strategies.  These  investigations  changed  the  focus  of  their  study  from  the  strategy  itself  to  the  learners  as  strategic 
performers  or  users,  that  is,  as  creators  and  users  of  appropriate  strategies  to  respond  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation. 
This  approach  came  from  the  field  of  psychology  on  studies  related  to  reading  (Paris  1 993;  Paris,  Wixson,  and  Lipson 
1994;  Pressley  et  al.  1990,  1993). 

Strategic  reading  is  achieved  with  rational  arguments  since  readers  are  involved  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
rational  procedures.  Indeed,  they  take  pride  in  the  rationality  of  strategic  reading  and  thinking,  in  which  they  invest  their 
knowledge  competence.  These  scholars  ascertain  that  strategic  readers  weigh  carefully  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  evaluate  carefully  each  factor  and  lead  to  reasonable  decisions  that  are  the  basis  for 
action.  They  will  include  a careful  study  of  negative  forces  and  a careful  consideration  of  the  means  they  have  at  their 
disposal  for  overcoming  them.  The  way  they  decide  to  use  their  resources  will  form  their  plan  of  action. 

In  brief,  trends  bom  in  the  1970's  and  80's  are  further  investigated  in  the  90's.  In  addition,  new  perspectives 
emerged  such  as  strategic  learners,  strategy-based  teaching  methods,  and  philosophical  studies  on  the  meaning  of  this 
term. 

Definitions  and  characteristics  described  in  these  studies  on  strategy  were  summarized  as  follows.  A strategy 
is  an  intentional  conscious  scheme  of  action  for  doing,  making,  arranging,  adapting  and/or  employing  the  most  suitable 
techniques,  moves,  skills  and  resources—physical  or  mental,  internal  or  extemal~for  solving  what  is  perceived  as  a 
problem  by  the  individual  to  ensure  the  achievement  of  a goal  most  efficiently.  In  short,  a strategy  is  a mental  activity 
to  envision  what  seems  appropriate  to  overcome  obstacles  to  achieve  a goal  when  the  usual  skills  and/or  means  fail  or 
are  insufficient. 

Strategy,  to  happen,  requires  the  following  elements:  (1)  a problem  which  needs  to  be  identified,  mentally 
represented,  and  solved  to  be  able  to  achieve  a goal;  (2)  an  individual  with  skills,  weaknesses,  background  knowledge, 
and  cognitive  processing  style;  (3)  a goal  to  achieve;  (4)  several  possible  paths  to  follow  and  decisions  to  make;  and 
(5)  time  constraints  (Paris,  Lipson,  and  Wixson,  1994).  Implied  and/or  stated  in  this  definition  of  strategy  are  the 
following  distinguishing  characteristics:  conscious,  flexible,  fallible,  complex,  individual,  context-bound,  effective, 
efficient,  goal-bound,  and  problem-bound. 

Clearly  there  was  no  single  meaning  for  the  term  "strategy"  that  guided  researchers.  However,  under  this  term 
an  extremely  broad  spectrum  of  second  language  issues  have  been  investigated.  Many  studies,  conducted  as  studies  of 
strategies,  did  not  study  strategies.  It  bears  repeating,  they  investigated  other  aspects  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes,  but  did  not  investigate  strategies. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a worrisome  lack  of  agreement  on  what  this  term  denotes.  Definitions  abound.  In  general, 
most  definitions  of  this  term  contain  one  or  more  of  the  defining  features  mentioned  above.  If  investigations,  based  on 
these  partial  definitions,  yielded  positive  effects  on  learning,  merging  all  those  powerful  characteristics  could  get  even 
better  and  consistent  outcomes.  Research  findings  continue  to  "prove"  that  strategies  help  learners  take  control  of  their 
learning  and  be  more  proficient  in  a second  language.  Also,  teachers’  experiences  indicate  that  strategy  is  a very  useful 
way  of  enhancing  the  language  acquisition  process.  In  addition,  the  number  of  investigations  could  mean  both  that  this 
area  is  so  important  and  complex  that  needs  all  this  study.  Or  it  could  also  mean  that  the  situation  is  chaotic;  thus, 
scholars  think  that  it  needs  to  be  addressed.  Therefore,  having  consensus  on  the  meaning  of  this  concept  could  have 
avoided  much  of  the  redundant  research  and  writing. 

Nonetheless,  important  contributions  to  the  understanding  and  improvement  of  second  language  acquisition  and 
instruction  are  the  result  of  this  extensive  research  activity.  From  1 960  to  1 990  the  second  language  field  has  advanced 
tremendously.  Especially,  the  growing  areas  of  theoretical  and  applied  psycholinguistics,  neurolinguistics,  cognitive 
science  and  second  language  acquisition  and  instruction  are  leading  theory  to  new  areas. 

Still,  more  thinking,  discussion,  and  investigation  are  needed  to  delimit  the  uses  of  the  term  "strategy."  When 
unlimited  notions  are  included  in  the  concept  "strategy"  the  effort  to  find  the  way  to  optimize  the  second  language 
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acquisition  process  declines.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  investigations  conducted  on  this  topic,  future 
research  seems  to  still  be  needed  to  arrive  first  at  a more  focused  understanding  of  what  strategy  is  to  identify  strategies, 
to  debate  its  characteristics  and  to  develop  methods  to  enhance  learning  under  this  understanding. 
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Maudelle  Bousfield  and  Chicago’s  Segregated  School  System,  1922-1950 


Dionne  Danns 
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Maudelle  Brown  Bousfield  was  a pioneer  Chicago  educator  from  1 922- 1950.  She  was  able  to  succeed  at  a time 
when  Chicago’s  education  was  becoming  increasingly  segregated.  In  1 928,  Bousfield  became  Chicago’s  first 
Black  principal  during  Chicago’s  defacto  segregated  school  system.  Her  achievements  paved  the  way  for 
Black  teachers  and  principals  alike.  Bousfield’s  accomplishments  were  not  limited  to  her  teaching  and  administrative 
advancements.  Bousfield  was  a club  woman  who  headed  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority;  she  was  a youth  advocate;  and 
she  was  appointed  special  city  and  federal  commissions. 

Bousfield’s  background  provides  pertinent  information  as  to  her  determination  and  advantages  for  success. 
Maudelle  Brown  Bousfield  was  bom  June  1,  1 885  to  St.  Louis  educators,  Charles  Hugh  Brown  and  Arrena  Isabella 
Tanner  Brown.  Bousfield’s  family  could  be  considered  middle  class  despite  Bousfield  believing  otherwise.  She 
considered  her  family  to  be  poor,  though  not  paupers  {Chicago  Defender,  8 May  1943,  15).  However,  compared  to 
the  masses  of  St.  Louis  Blacks,  who  either  lived  in  dilapidated  housingor  poor  city  environments,  the  Brown’s  suburban 
housing  was  deemed  middle  class.  Bousfield  was  privileged  to  learn  about  nature  and  partake  in  private  piano  lessons. 
As  a result  of  being  an  accomplished  pianist,  Bousfield  became  the  first  African  American  to  be  admitted  to  the  Charles 
Kunkel  Conservatory  of  Music  in  St.  Louis.  She  graduated  from  there  in  1903. 

Although  Bousfield’ s teachers  thought  she  a musical  prodigy  and  recommended  that  she  study  for  the  concert 
stage,  she  excelled  in  her  educational  endeavors  as  well.  She  graduated  from  St.  Louis’  first  Black  high  school,  Charles 
Sumner  in  1903,  after  only  three  and  a half  years.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  Bousfield  chose  college  over  a 
musical  career.  Bousfield  became  the  first  African  American  woman  to  attend  and  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.  She  continued  to  be  the  only  African  American  female  at  the  university  for  about  two 
years.  A 1943  Chicago  Defender  article  states  that  because  Bousfield  was  the  only  Black  female  at  the  university, 
"there  was  no  discrimination  against  her.  She  participated  in  school  activities  and  was  generally  accepted  by  the  rest 
of  the  women  students"  {Defender,  8 May  1943,  15).  While  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Bousfield  made  money  by 
tutoring  in  math,  her  major,  and  working  in  the  cloakroom  or  playing  the  piano  at  sorority  dances.  In  1 906,  after  only 
three  years,  Bousfield  graduated  with  honors.  The  University’ s Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  was  established  in  1 908,  after 
Bousfield’s  graduation.  But  on  January  14, 1965,  Bousfield  became  an  honorary  initiate  of  the  university’s  Gamma 


Bousfield  began  her  teaching  career  at  East  St.  Louis’  Lincoln  High  School.  She  taught  there  for  one  year, 
1 906- 1 907,  before  moving  to  Baltimore  to  teach  math  at  the  Baltimore  colored  high  school.  In  1 9 14,  she  returned  home 
to  St.  Louis  and  taught  briefly  at  her  old  high  school,  Sumner.  Maudelle  Brown  married  Midian  O.  Bousfield  on 
September  9, 1914,  and  gave  birth  to  her  only  child,  who  took  her  name,  Maudelle  Brown.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
the  Bousfields  migrated  to  Chicago.  Bousfield  took  a seven  year  hiatus  from  her  teaching  career  to  raise  her  daughter. 
She  furthered  her  interest  in  music  by  attending  Chicago’s  Mendelssohn  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  graduated 
in  1920  (Cook  1996,41). 

Middle  class  and  elite  Blacks  tended  to  marry  among  themselves.  The  Bousfields  were  no  different.  Midian 
Bousfield  was  bom  in  1 885  in  Tipton,  Missouri  to  Willard  Haymen,  a barber,  and  Cornelia  Catherine  Bousfield.  Dr. 
Midian  Bousfield  graduated  from  Kansas  State  University  in  1907  and  received  his  M.  D.  degree  from  Northwestern 
School  of  Medicine  in  1 909.  After  setting  up  medical  practices  in  Kansas  and  Brazil,  Dr.  Bousfield  and  his  wife  settled 
in  Chicago.  Dr.  Bousfield  went  on  to  hold  a rather  esteemed  position  in  the  Black  community  due  to  his  involvement 
in  several  Black  social  and  health  organizations.  From  1921,  he  was  the  co-founder,  medical  director,  and  president 
of  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company.  After  a 1929  merger  of  his  company  and  another,  they  were  renamed  Supreme 
Liberty  and  Life.  Dr.  Bousfield  was  director  of  the  Negro  Health  Division  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  from  1933-1 942. 
Starting  in  1 934,  Dr.  Bousfield  served  a one  year  term  as  president  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  an  organization 
of  Black  physicians.  From  1935-1939,  he  served  as  the  Chicago  Urban  League  president  and  as  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Urban  League.  During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Bousfield  was  the  commanding  officer 
of  an  all  Black  hospital  he  organized  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  He  retired  in  1945  after  becoming  the  first  African 
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American  colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Dr.  Bousfield  died  of  a heart  attack  on  February  16, 1948  (Salzman, 
Smith,  and  West  1945,410). 

During  Maudelle  Bousfield’s  teaching  hiatus,  she  tutored  students  having  difficultly  in  school.  In  1921, 
Bousfield  decided  to  go  back  to  teach  high  school.  She  took  a teaching  examination,  as  was  required  along  with  two 
years  teaching  experience  in  Chicago’s  elementary  schools  or  at  an  outside  high  school,  and  a college  degree.  After 
passing  the  examination,  Bousfield  was  placed  at  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  in  January  1922  to  teach  math. 
Permanent  teaching  jobs  did  not  come  easy  for  Black  teachers.  Many  had  to  remain  on  substitute  lists  for  a number  of 
years  before  being  placed  permanently.  African  Americans  remained  on  the  list  longer  than  whites  primarily  because 
the  substitute  bureau  purposely  identified  Black  teachers  so  that  they  could  be  placed  at  majority  Black  schools  (Herrick 
1931,34-35). 

In  1916,  the  Defender's  editorials  criticized  the  practice  of  placing  "race"  teachers  at  predominately  Black 
schools.  While  forced  segregation  was  the  norm  in  the  South,  the  Defender  recognized  that  in  the  North,  teachers  had 
the  opportunity  (though  limited)  to  teach  at  predominately  white  schools.  Furthermore,  more  opportunities  were 
available  to  Black  teachers  in  a non-segregated  school  system  as  opposed  to  a segregated  one.  The  editorial  also 
suggested  that  racial  contact  in  mixed  schools  aided  in  breaking  down  prejudice. 

It  is  ironic  that  what  was  argued  in  1916  is  still  being  debated  today.  In  1984,  Michael  W.  Homel  in  Down 
FromEquality.-BlackChicagoans  and  the  Public  School  1920-45  chronicles  the  move  ofChicago  public  schools  from 
"integrated"  schools  to  de  Jure  segregation  1 863-1 865  then  from  desegregated  to  de  facto  segregation  from  1 920.  The 
segregated  status  of  Chicago’s  schools  took  its  toll  on  potential  African  American  teachers  and  students.  Teachers  had 
to  battle  white  principals  and  a racist  school  board  in  order  to  be  hired  permanently.  The  placement  of  teachers  was 
dependent  on  a particular  principal’s  acceptance  of  them.  Principals  often  rejected  Black  teachers  due  to  their  belief 
that  Blacks  were  inferior;  principals  feared  the  response  of  communities  where  the  school  was  located;  and  the  school’s 
prestige  may  have  been  lowered  due  to  the  common  practice  of  assigning  Black  teachers  to  low  status  schools.  Some 
Black  teachers  resorted  to  using  their  political  connections  to  speed  up  their  assignments  to  permanent  positions 
(Gosnell  1935,  32-33). 

Bousfield’s  quick  placement  was  rare  for  African  American  teachers.  It  did  not  take  long  for  Bousfield  to  be 
recognized  by  Wendell  Phillips’  administrative  staff.  Principal  Albert  Evans  offered  her  the  position  of  dean  of  girls. 
Bousfield  agreed  to  take  the  position,  however,  the  board  of  education  insisted  that  Bousfield  take  an  examination  before 
she  could  become  dean.  In  an  interview  with  Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Bousfield  stated,  "At  that  time  the  dean  was  selected 
by  the  principal,  or  rather  the  candidates  for  the  position  were  selected,  for  we  all  had  to  take  an  examination,  the  only 
one  in  fact  that  has  been  given  for  this  position"  (Gosnell  1935, 295). 

The  board  required  teachers  have  a least  five  years  teaching  experience  before  they  could  take  the  examination. 
Bousfield  only  had  four  years  experience.  Ironically,  the  principal’s  examination  only  required  four  years.  Bousfield 
ingeniously  asked  the  board  if  she  would  be  eligible  for  any  position  if  she  took  and  passed  the  principal  examination. 
The  board  replied  yes,  but  as  Bousfield  recalled,  "They  laughed  in  my  face  when  I told  them  I’d  take  that  exam"  ( 1 969). 
The  board  obviously  believed  that  they  had  cleverly  placed  an  obstacle  in  Bousfield’s  path.  The  board  reasoned  that 
since  only  eight  African  Americans  had  taken  the  exam  by  1927,  but  none  made  competitive  scores,  Bousfield  would 
also  be  unsuccessful.  Bousfield  scored  among  the  top  twenty  out  of  the  more  than  600  individuals  who  took  the  exam. 
The  board’s  discrimination  tactic  eventually  was  a boost  to  Bousfield’s  career.  Bousfield  became  Chicago  first  African 
American  dean  in  1926,  and  remained  so  until  1927. 

On  December  20, 1 927,  Bousfield  became  the  first  Black  principal  during  Chicago’s  defacto  segregation.  Her 
appointment  to  Keith  Elementary  School  made  national  headlines,  particularly  in  the  Black  press.  Despite  the 
celebration,  rumors  persisted.  Many  believed  that  Bousfield  used  the  political  connections  of  her  husband  to  get 
appointed.  Cary  B.  Lewis  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  claimed,  "It  is  no  secret  that  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Bousfield 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Keith  School  had  the  o.k.  of  Mr.  DePriest  [Oscar  DePriest,  Chicago’s  first  Black  city 
alderman]"  (Lewis  1928). 

Bousfield  vehemently  denied  allegations  of  politics  in  her  appointment.  She  proclaimed  that  "If  there  has  been 
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any  politics  in  the  school,  I haven’t  come  into  contact  with  it"  (Gosnell  1935, 295).  Bousfield’s  comments  indicated  both 
her  confidence  in  her  qualification  and  her  ability  to  be  a formidable  opponent  to  any  school  board  antics.  Bousfield 
and  her  husband  were  known  locally  and  nationally  and  knew  that  they  could  muster  support  for  protest.  She  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  accommodate  blatant  discrimination,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  her  importance. 

Mary  J.  Herrick,  who  studied  Negro  employees  of  the  Chicago  school  board,  came  to  Bousfield’s  defense  ( 
Herrick  1931).  Not  only  did  she  recognize  Bousfield’s  qualifications,  but  she  acknowledged  that  Bousfield  had  been 
assigned  a school  that  was  "the  smallest,  oldest,  and  most  poorly  equipped  in  the  city."  Keith  Elementary  was  indeed 
an  inferior  school.  The  building  had  been  built  since  1883  and  was  one  of  the  two  oldest  schools  built  that  contained 
a sizable  Black  student  population  by  1920.  Keith  had  no  gymnasium.  It  also  had  one  of  the  largest  Black  student 
populations  at  a time  when  Chicago’s  schools  were  becoming  more  and  more  segregated  (Chicago  Commission  on  Race 
Relations  1922,  242-243;  Homel  1984,  6). 

Bousfield  stated  that  Keith  was  the  kind  of  school  that  new  principals  were  assigned.  An  estimated  400-500 
students  attended  what  Bousfield  describes  as  a horrible  school  in  a horrible  location.  "It  was  run  down  like  I don’t 
know  what."  The  building  was  ancient,  Bousfield  said,  "with  rickety  stairs.  The  toilets  were  in  the  basement,  and 
somebody  was  needed  dovvm  there  to  prevent  tramps  from  coming  into  the  school  and  getting  girls  when  they  went  to 
the  toilets"  ( 1 969).  Keith  was  located  in  a low  income  neighborhood  in  the  Black  Belt  (where  most  of  Chicago’s  Black 
population  was  crammed).  Bousfield’s  193 1 masters  thesis  from  the  University  of  Chicago  entitled,  "A  Study  of  the 
Intelligence  and  School  Achievement  ofNegro  Children,"  which  interviewed  Keith  students  from  fifth  to  eighth  grade, 
revealed  the  high  level  of  poverty  among  the  families  of  the  pupils  she  studied.  Bousfield  ’ s appointment  to  Keith,  while 
celebrated,  was  the  very  least  the  school  board  would  assign  her. 

Bousfield  was  soon  promoted  to  principal  of  Stephan  A.  Douglas  Elementary  School  in  193 1.  Support  from 
the  Colored  Women’ s Republican  Clubs  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  headed  by  Irene  McCoy  Gaines  helped  to  secure  Bousfield’s 
promotion.  In  a letter  to  Gaines  dated  September  24, 1931,  Bousfield  vwote  to  the  ladies  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Second  Ward  Republican  expressing  her  appreciation  of  their  interest  in  her  coming  to  the  Douglas  school.  On 
October  14  Gaines  replied,  the  members  of  the  Colored  Women’s  Republican  Clubs  of  Illinois,  Inc.  were  happy  to 
participate  in  the  reception  given  in  her  honor.  This  correspondance  revealed  Bousfield’s  political  connections. 

Commenting  on  her  promotion,  Bousfield  stated,  "Most  persons  think  that  the  Douglas  assignment  was  a move 
up  but  it  really  wasn’t  for  there  was  no  increase  in  salary  at  all,  only  more  work"  (Gosnell  1935, 295).  Douglas  was 
viewed  as  a promotion  primarily  because  it  had  2000  pupils,  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  Keith.  Moreover,  Douglas 
was  located  in  a better  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Belt  than  Keith.  While  at  Douglas,  Bousfield  faced  white  teacher 
opposition,  extreme  overcrowding,  and  depression  era  cutbacks  which  left  her  like  other  principals  temporarily  demoted 
to  teacher  in  1934.  Bousfield  had  one  insubordinate  teacher  transferred  from  Douglas.  Several  others  transferred  out 
as  well,  ending  teacher  resistance  (Bousfield  1969). 

The  overcrowding  situation  at  Douglas  was  handled  with  "double  shift"  school  assignments.  During  Bousfield’s 
entire  tenure  at  Douglas,  she  had  to  operate  with  double  shift  assignments.  Double  shift  meant  that  students  were  in 
school  either  three  or  four  hours  daily,  as  opposed  to  five  hours.  So  many  students  were  in  school  for  less  time  than  was 
necessary  to  compete  with  other  children  in  the  city.  Overcrowding  had  plagued  white  schools  as  well.  However,  their 
overcrowding  was  rectified  by  the  construction  of  more  schools  (Homel  1984,  76-80). 

Bousfield  endured  at  Douglas  and  was  promoted  to  principal  of  Phillips  High  School  in  September  1939.  She 
became  the  first  African  American  principal  at  a Chicago  high  school  and  the  first  African  American  to  head  a multi- 
racial high  school,  although  Phillips  was  overwhelmingly  Black.  While  at  Phillips,  Bousfield  worked  to  upgrade  the 
reputation  of  that  school.  Bousfield  recalled,  "Phillips  had  a low-dovvm  name  when  I took  it"  (1969).  Phillips  was  located 
in  an  area  with  a lot  of  negative  activities.  There  was  prostitution,  gambling,  illegal  drug  dealing,  and  a liquor  store 
selling  alcohol  to  under-  aged  Phillips’  students.  Bousfield  had  the  liquor  store  owner  arrested  and  took  him  to  court 
to  have  the  store  shut  down.  Fivejudges  refused  to  take  the  case  against  Mike  Feldman.  One  judge  claimed,  "I’ve  been 
on  the  bench  too  long  to  take  such  a chance.  There  has  been  too  much  pressure  brought  to  bear  already.  I don’t  want 
to  be  put  on  the  spot.  Let  somebody  else  handle  it!"  Eventually  Mike  Feldman  was  fined  and  the  liquor  store  was  put 
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out  of  business  {Defender.,  13  April  1940,  2;  4 May  1940,  1;  25  May  1940,  1-2,  courtesy  of  Michael  W.  Homel). 
Bousfield’s  victory  helped  to  booster  Phillips’  reputation. 

Bousfield  ended  her  career  in  1 950  due  to  forced  retirement.  She  had  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  the  Chicago 
school  system  and  had  been  a trailblazer.  One  of  the  themes  of  her  career  was  that  she  was  a fighter  be  it  for  herself 
or  her  students.  Bousfield  threatened  to  fight  the  school  board  if  she  had  not  been  promoted  to  a principal  position. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  need  for  a fight.  She  got  the  opportunity  to  head  Keith,  although  she  was  probably  passed 
over  for  schools  with  larger  white  populations.  After  all,  the  school  board  did  not  even  think  Bousfield  possessed  the 
intelligence  to  pass  the  principal  examination.  Why  would  they  then  have  give  Bousfield  an  opportunity  to  head  a 
"reputable"  school  in  a "reputable"  area? 

Bousfield  got  the  white  Douglas  teachers  in  order.  She  demanded  the  respect  of  her  subordinates  and  made  sure 
that  she  received  it.  As  she  gained  the  respect  of  her  subordinates,  her  superiors  recognized  and  promoted  her.  Bousfield 
tried  her  best  to  fight  for  her  students.  The  liquor  store  shut  down  was  a situation  in  which  Bousfield  passionately 
fought  against  outsiders  for  her  students.  She  was  both  persistent  and  determined  to  close  the  store  down.  When  judge 
after  judge  refused  to  take  the  case,  she  kept  pushing  until  a decision  was  rendered.  Bousfield  was  by  no  means  afraid 
to  use  her  political  connections  to  benefit  her  and  her  students.  Thus,  Bousfield  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
accommodationist.  She  made  the  best  of  any  situation  and  fought  when  the  need  arose. 

Bousfield’s  publications  expressed  her  deep  concerns  for  the  mis-education  of  Black  people  and  the 
inappropriate  use  of  intelligence  tests.  In  her  article,  "The  Intelligence  and  School  Achievement  of  Negro  Children," 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Journal  ofNegro  Education  in  1932,  Bousfield  concluded  thatthe  test  available  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s  were  insufficient  measures  of  intelligence.  Her  evidence  revealed  that  three  tests  she  gave  to  Keith 
Elementary  students  yielded  vastly  different  results.  Bousfield  had  hoped  that  the  results  of  her  study  would  be  a 
valuable  aid  for  northern  teachers  and  school  officials  supervising  Black  students  to  "interpret  pupil  performance 
intelligently"  (Bousfield  1932,  395). 

Bousfield’s  second  article,  "Redirection  of  the  Education  ofNegroes  in  Terms  of  Social  Needs,"  also  appearing 
in  the  Journal  ofNegro  Education  in  1 936,  argued  that  African  Americans  were  not  being  served  either  in  kind  or  degree 
by  the  type  of  education  they  received  at  any  level. 

Bousfield  suggested  several  ideas  to  combat  the  miseducation  of  Black  people.  She  added  that  health  and  Black  history 
be  added  to  the  curriculum.  She  recommended  adult  classes,  special  education  for  exceptional  children,  and  physical 
and  vocational  education.  Above  all,  she  called  for  well-trained  teachers  (Bousfield  1936,  412-419). 

Commitment  and  dedication  to  organizational  activities  is  one  of  the  things  Bousfield  is  remembered  for. 
Bousfield  was  initiated  into  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  the  nation’s  first  Black  sorority  on  a college  campus  in  1921.  By 
1927,  she  move  through  the  ranks  of  the  sorority  to  become  national  vice  president.  From  1929-193 1,  Bousfield  was 
the  sorority’s  national  president.  During  her  administration,  she  led  a drive  to  recruit  inactive  members,  initiated  a 
project  to  print  a sorority  handbook,  and  developed  a bond  purchasing  program  for  the  sorority.  Bousfield  also  headed 
a committee  from  her  chapter  that  worked  towards  purchasing  and  maintaining  a sorority  house  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign  (Parker  1990,  52-64).  Bousfield  and  her  husband  frequently  went  to 
Champaign  for  football  games.  Her  trips  to  Champaign  enabled  her  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  sorority  house  and  serve  as 
an  advisor  to  the  women  there  (Evans  1997). 

Serving  in  numerous  organizations,  Bousfield  kept  busy  throughout  her  life.  Her  organizational  affiliations  were 
mostly  based  on  her  educational  and  musical  interests.  She  belonged  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  Chicago  Teacher’s  Federation,  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
Teachers,  Chicago’s  Principal’s  Club,  National  Negro  Music  Association,  and  the  National  Negro  Business  League. 
She  also  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Provident  Hospital.  Bousfield  chaired  the  Board  of  Saint 
Edmund’s  Episcopal  Parochial  School  which  she  helped  organize.  During  World  War  II,  she  was  the  only  African 
American  appointed  to  the  Women’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  the  representative 
of  the  6th  region.  Bousfield  was  also  appointed  to  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley’s  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Maudelle  Evans  recalled  that  her  mother  contributed  to  every  committee  that  she  was  a part  of  ( 1 997).  Despite 
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being  the  only  Black  person  on  War  Manpower  Commission,  Evans  said  her  mother  spoke  up  on  that  committee.  Evans 
called  her  mother  a genius  and  said  that  she  took  every  task  seriously. 

Maudelle  Bousfield  opened  so  many  doors  for  African  American  women  and  African  Americans  in  general. 
She  was  the  first  Black  to  attend  the  Charles  Kunkel  Conservatory  of  Music  in  St.  Louis,  the  first  Black  woman  to 
attend  and  graduate  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  first  Black  dean  in  Chicago,  the  first  Black  principal  in  Chicago, 
and  the  first  Black  principal  of  an  integrated  high  school.  Bousfield’s  contributions  need  to  be  further  studied  and 
analyzed.  Her  role  in  Chicago’s  educational  history  is  too  important  to  continue  to  go  unrecognized. 
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During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Indian  education  in  Oklahoma  developed  in  the  communities  of  the  five  tribal 
nations.  Prior  to  this,  the  original  homeland  for  Choctaws  was  Mississippi  where  there  had  been  some 
successful  attempts  to  proselytize  them  by  missionaries.  These  tribal  groups  were  forced  to  vacate  their  land 
due  to  the  desires  of  whites  to  develop  Mississippi.  Thus,  as  a result  of  the  1820  Treaty  of  Doak's  Stand,  the  tribal 
communities  agreed  to  leave  the  Mississippi  tract  and  to  move  to  new  lands  in  a territory  bordered  by  the  Red, 
Arkansas,  and  Canadian  Rivers  in  what  is  now  the  southern  half  of  Oklahoma  and  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Arkansas.  The  Original  treaty  called  for  a gradual  resettlement  process,  but  this  was  circumvented  by  a new  agreement, 
the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  which  called  for  quicker  removals  so  that  whites  could  occupy  the  land  sooner.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to:  1 ) describe  the  development  of  the  Oklahoma  Choctaw  society;  2)  chronicle  the  events  that 
ended  the  Choctaw  republic;  and  3)  discuss  the  contributions  of  three  generations  of  Wrights  in  both  the  anglo  and 
Choctaw  societies. 

The  350  mile  journey  from  Mississippi  to  their  new  lands  was  made  under  extremely  harsh  conditions.  One 
particularly  tragic  misfortune  was  a cholera  epidemic  that  killed  many.  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  other  politicians 
were  unsympathetic  to  the  difficulties  the  Choctaws  encountered  even  though  they  were  responsible  for  evicting  them 
from  their  homeland.  Nevertheless,  those  who  endured  the  trek  established  several  small  towns  with  post  offices,  hotels, 
blacksmith  shops,  stores,  and  produce  markets.  These  communities  were  located  at  intersections  where  travelers 
emigrating  to  Texas  and  California  would  pass  (Wright  Interview  1997). 

Shortly  after  arrival,  the  Choctaws  began  to  build  a school  system  with  help  from  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Several  of  these  missionaries,  including  the  physician.  Dr.  Alfred  Wright 
actually  helped  with  the  relocation  and  joined  the  Indians  in  the  new  territory.  By  December  of  1832  Wright  had 
organized  Wheelock  Presbyterian  Church  originally  under  the  trees.  By  1836  there  were  eleven  schools  in  the  new 
nation  with  a total  of 228  Choctaw  children  enrolled.  That  same  year  five  log  school  buildings  were  also  constructed 
with  funds  from  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek.  In  addition  to  these,  one  school  was  established  in  each  of  the 
three  districts  named  after  the  1 824  Choctaw  delegation:  the  Mushulatubbee,  Pushmataha,  and  Apukshunnubbee 
districts.  Each  had  a district  chief  and  an  administrative  council  (Debo,  1967). 

In  addition  to  district  councils,  there  was  a national  council,  headed  by  a chief,  that  was  responsible  for 
administering  the  entire  Choctaw  society.  In  1842  this  council  began  making  provisions  for  a comprehensive  school 
system  including  boarding  arrangements.  In  1 844  Spencer  Academy  and  Fort  Coffee  were  opened.  Two  years  later 
Armstrong  and  New  Hope  Academies  were  opened,  and  by  1848  the  nation  was  supporting  nine  boarding  schools 
including  four  that  had  been  founded  by  the  American  Board.  The  council  usually  made  arrangements  with  mission 
boards  to  conduct  the  actual  business  of  managing  the  schools  and  hiring  the  teachers.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
council  also  began  the  practice  of  sending  some  of  their  best  graduates  of  these  academies  to  college. 

During  the  1 840s  and  1 850s  as  the  population  increased,  the  original  districts  were  subdivided  into  counties,  and  more 
day  schools  were  opened  and  ultimately  funded  by  public  appropriations.  By  the  eve  ofthe  Civil  War  in  1 860  the  nation 
reported  that  five  hundred  children  were  enrolled  in  day  schools  along  with  four  hundred  others  attending  the  boarding 
schools.  Thus,  a total  of  nine  hundred  students  were  being  schooled  in  English  and  Choctaw.  The  American  Board 
missionaries  including  Alfred  Wright  translated  and  published  Choctaw  versions  ofthe  New  Testament  and  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  along  with  hymn  books,  moral  lectures  and  sermons,  and  hagiographies  of  pious  Indians. 

Adults  were  also  provided  for  educationally,  through  Sunday  schools  conducted  by  missionaries  with  help  from 
the  council.  They  met  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  often  instructed  the  whole  family  in  arithmetic  and  the 
fundamentals  of  reading  and  writing  in  Choctaw.  Although  Moshulatubbee  had  resented  the  Christianizing  ofthe 
Choctaws,  their  work  continued  after  his  death  and  by  the  Civil  War  the  Choctaw  nation  was  considered  Christian. 
Sunday  Christian  observances  were  common  in  the  society  which  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  percent 
Protestant-mainly  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian;  and  council  meetings  began  and  ended  with  prayers  (Debo 
1967). 
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By  the  late  1 850s  Choctaw  society  was  well  established  in  the  new  territory.  Economically,  the  settlers  were 
agricultural.  Those  who  farmed  along  the  Red  River  developed  cotton  plantations  and  held  slaves.  Those  along  the 
Arkansas  and  Canadian  Rivers  planted  com  and  fhiit  orchards  and  raised  cattle,  hogs,  and  ponies.  In  addition,  to  the 
school  system,  they  created  a fourth  district  for  new  arrivals  including  the  Chickasaws,  and  increased  the  number  of 
council  members  to  reflect  this  growth  in  population.  In  1 843  they  changed  the  constitution  so  that  the  governing  body 
would  be  bicameral;  a Senate  with  four  members  from  each  of  the  four  districts  who  would  hold  office  for  two  years; 
and  a House  of  Representatives  who  would  be  elected  annually  and  who  would  be  apportioned  according  to  the  total 
population  which  was  about  fifreen  thousand.  Polygamy  was  made  illegal  in  1 849,  and  marriage  ceremonies  were  also 
modified  so  that  they  became  custom.  In  addition,  property  laws  made  the  wife  equal  to  her  husband. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Choctaw  nation  sided  with  the  South,  because  their  economy  and  their  customs  had  been 
influenced  by  their  stay  in  Mississippi,  as  evidenced  by  their  practice  of  slavery.  Furthermore,  they  had  been  concerned 
with  some  ofthe  policies  that  the  Republican  Party  had  advocated,  especially  the  proposed  policy  to  sieze  the  Oklahoma 
lands  for  white  settlement.  In  response  to  this  proposal,  the  Choctaws  petitioned  Congress  to  adopt  an  article  that  would 
allow  for  Indian  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  hoped  that  this  would  be  a way  of  protecting  their 
land  from  being  confiscated.  They  elected  a delegation  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Smith  to  negotiate  a preliminary  treaty  with 
the  North.  A prominent  member  of  the  Choctaw  party  was  Allen  Wright. 

Allen  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1 853  and  immediately  enrolled  in  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
graduating  from  that  institution  in  1 855.  He  returned  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  served  as  its  general  Secretary  and 
as  Superintendent  of  Education.  In  1866,  after  the  Civil  War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  treaty  commission  that  was 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  U.S.  government  due  to  the  ChoctawNation’s  alliance  with  the  confederacy.  Principal 
features  of  the  treaty  negotiated  stated  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  western  extension  of 
its  territory  and  that  it  was  forced  to  accept  freed  slaves  as  citizens  of  their  nation  with  full  rights  and  privileges. 

Allen  was  elected  Principal  chief  of  the  Choctaws  that  same  year  and  served  two  terms  in  that  office.  He 
believed  in  tribal  modernization  and  consolidation  of  tribal  affairs.  In  today’s  terms,  he  might  have  been  considered  a 
constitutional  constructionist  as  he  believed  in  the  primacy  of  law  over  what  has  been  called  "reactionism,”  or  the  act 
of  policy-making  for  contingency.  He  emphasized  that  laws  should  be  created  that  are  reasonable  and  that  establish 
standards  and  guidelines  for  society.  The  traditional  "blood  covenant"  or  an  "eye  for  an  eye"  attitude  was  not  considered 
by  him  to  be  an  appropriate  response  to  murder,  for  example. 

He  is  also  credited  with  establishing  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  government  and  other  American  Indian 
nations  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  territorial  status  would  be  granted.  Allen  is  credited  with  many  firsts,  one  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  the  first  masonic  lodge  in  the  state.  He  probably  was  the  first  head  of  an  American  Indian 
nation  to  hold  a university  and  seminary  degree.  He  authored  a Choctaw  dictionary  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing 
a language. 

During  this  period  Allen  Wright  had  married  a woman  who  was  a direct  descendent  ofthe  Mayflower  Pilgrim, 
the  Elder  William  Brewster.  Their  first  bom  was  a son  whom  he  named  EliphaletNott  Wright  after  the  President  of 
Union  College  ( 1 802- 1 866).  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nott  had  taken  a special  interest  in  Allen  during  his  years  of  study  there. 
Eliphalet  was  bom  in  Boggy  Depot,  in  what  is  now  Southeastern  Oklahoma,  on  3 April  1 858.  He  grew  up  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstmction  periods  and  started  his  educational  career  at  the  local  school  under  the  tutelage  of  Miss 
Clara  Eddy,  a graduate  of  Emma  Willard's  Seminary  in  Troy,  New  York.  His  next  schooling  experiences  included  a 
year  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Westminster  College  in  Fulton  Missouri  and  three  years  at  the  Spencer  Academy 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

In  the  fall  of  1 878,  E.  N.  Wright  entered  Union  College,  his  father's  Alma  Mater,  along  with  his  brother  Frank. 
They  became  members  of  his  father's  fraternity.  Delta  Phi  and  friends  with  sons  of  nationally  and  internationally 
prominent  families.  Unfortunately,  his  father  could  not  afford  to  continue  E.  N.'s  education,  because  he  had  four  other 
children  away  at  boarding  schools  and  colleges.  Thus,  in  order  to  help  out  the  others  E.N.  left  Union  in  his  junior  year 
and  entered  Albany  Medical  College  for  one  year.  In  1 883  he  returned  to  Boggy  Depot  to  set  up  a much  needed  but 
temporary  practice— temporary  because  he  intended  to  return  to  Albany  to  complete  his  medical  studies.  By  collecting 
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on  his  lOU  notes,  he  was  able  to  complete  his  medical  course,  and  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1 884.  His  father,  Allen, 
died  the  following  year  in  1885  (Wright  Collection,  Box  4). 

Despite  encouragement  to  practice  in  New  York,  the  young  doctor  returned  to  the  region  where  he  knew  the 
Choctaws  needed  him.  He  became  chief  surgeon  and  physician  for  the  Missouri-Pacific  Coal  Mines.  In  1 888  he  married 
Miss  Ida  Belle  Richards,  a teacher  in  Atoka  who  was  a graduate  of  Lindenwood  College  in  Missouri  and  whose 
ancestors  were  from  the  New  England  lineage  of  Bassett,  Stone,  and  Sprague.  In  1889,  a daughter,  Muriel  was  bom 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  (Wright  Collection,  Box  1). 

In  addition  to  his  heavy  medical  practice,  Wright  took  up  the  work  of  the  Medical  Board  and  the  Choctaw  Oil 
and  Refining  Company.  He  also  was  in  charge  of  recording  and  reporting  the  amounts  of  coal  mined  and  sold  during 
Choctaw  Chief,  Thompson  McKinney's  administration  (1886-88).  In  1 890,  under  Chief  and  Governor,  Wilson  Jones, 
Dr.  Wright  was  appointed  as  supervisor  of  all  stone,  coal  and  timber  contracts  and  inspections.  Throughout  his  life  he 
tried  to  organize  a Choctaw  mn  company  that  would  have  oversight  of  their  mineral  interests  worth  about  seventy-five 
million  dollars  at  the  time.  However,  with  the  merger  of  the  Indian  and  white  societies  and  the  establishment  of  the  state 
of  Oklahoma,  such  an  organization  never  materialized.  By  the  end  of  his  life  the  proceeds  from  mineral  sales  had  been 
poorly  managed  and  yielded  only  a small  percentage  of  its  original  value. 

In  1894  Wright  was  appointed  to  a delegation  that  was  to  meet  with  the  Dawes  Commission~a  special 
committee  appointed  to  treat  with  the  five  tribes  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Indian  governments  and  allot  the  lands  in 
severalty  among  the  citizens  of  the  nations.  However,  by  1 896  the  Dawes  Commission  had  changed  the  provision  so 
that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  would  convey  in  trust  all  interest  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Wright  was  the  only  tribal  delegate  to  refuse  to  sign  the  paper,  indicating  the  trust  as  his  main  reason  for  not  signing. 
The  document  was  never  signed  by  the  federal  government.  Instead,  the  Dawes  Commission  met  with  another  Choctaw 
delegation  at  Atoka  in  1 897;  Dr.  Wright  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Known  as  the  Atoka 
Agreement,  it  deeded  to  the  United  States  all  tribal  lands  to  be  divided  equally  among  its  citizens  and  to  remain 
inalienable  and  non-taxable  for  twenty-five  years  with  one  exception:  there  could  be  periodic  sales  of  certain  portions 
of  lands.  The  tribal  governments  were  to  continue  for  an  eight-year  period  at  which  time  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
territory  would  become  a state.  By  1 90S  the  white  people  living  in  the  nations  were  eager  to  create  a government  and 
not  willing  to  wait  the  eight-year  period.  Consequently,  Congress  passed  the  Enabling  Act  in  1906  and  the  new  state 
joining  the  Indian  Territory  with  the  rest  of  Oklahoma  was  admitted  in  1907  (Debo,  1967). 

During  this  eight-year  period  Dr.  Wright  continued  to  work  for  better  conditions  and  solutions  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation’s  Problems.  In  1900  he  ran  for  Principal  Chief  on  the  platform  of  improving  the  inadequate  Atoka  Agreement 
conditions.  However,  he  was  defeated.  He  also  realized  that  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  under  the  inadequate  Atoka  provisions.  In  1 908  Choctaw  Governor  Green  McCurtain  sent  Wright  to  Washington 
as  the  representative  of  the  Choctaws.  Wright  hired  an  attorney  to  secure  a better  settlement  under  the  treaty's 
provisions.  Unfortunately,  McCurtain  died  in  1 9 1 0 and  Wright's  position  was  abolished.  As  he  had  predicted,  the  tribal 
government  never  really  came  to  an  end,  although  it  lost  power  and  authority  (Wright,  1935). 

Wright  continued  to  promote  Choctaw  interests  in  Oklahoma.  Along  with  his  brother  James  Brooks,  he  founded 
and  developed  the  town  of  Olney  as  a major  station  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  This  was  near  the  family  farm.  He 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Ash  Flat  Valley  Bank  in  Olney.  He  also  saw  to  it 
that  public  schools  were  established  in  the  town. 

Wright  continued  to  be  politically  active  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  nations.  He  worked  to  alleviate  poor  economic 
and  educational  conditions.  He  ultimately  realized  that  the  only  way  Indians  would  be  treated  fairly  would  be  to  elect 
their  own  people  to  public  office.  This  was  to  be  without  regard  to  party  affiliations.  He  also  continued  his  medical 
practice  and  was  instrumental  in  merging  the  Indian  Territory  Medical  Association  with  the  Oklahoma  Territory 
Association  as  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association  in  1906. 

His  place  in  American  and  Choctaw  society  was  one  of  continued  prominence.  However,  such  was  not  the  case 
for  most  of  his  Choctaw  brothers.  The  bright  civilization  that  had  known  such  distinctiveness  in  its  governmental,  social, 
and  educational  institutions  continued  but  without  the  strong  support  it  had  once  known.  Wright  died  in  1932  leaving 
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his  legacy  to  one  of  his  two  daughters,  Muriel,  who  would  make  her  own  unique  contribution  to  Choctaw  and  American 
societies. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  daughters,  Muriel  grew  up  in  Lehigh  near  Atoka  during  the  years  of  the  allotment 
struggles  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  While  many  of  the  governments  ceased  to  function  effectively,  Muriel  would 
later  recall  that  the  Choctaws  were  tenacious  enough  to  keep  a form  of  their  government  and  educational  institutions 
running.  She  started  her  formal  education  in  the  Choctaw  and  m issionary  schools.  Muriel  recalled  later  that  even  though 
she  received  good  marks  and  got  along  well  with  the  children,  the  atmosphere  in  these  schools  was  "terrible." 
Consequently,  she  was  "delighted"  when  in  1 902  her  father  moved  them  to  a farm  ten  m iles  southwest  of  Lehigh— later 
to  become  the  site  of  the  town  of  Olney.  This  meant  that  she  was  to  be  taught  by  her  mother  at  home,  because  there  was 
no  school  in  close  proximity  to  the  farm  (Wright  Collection,  Box  1). 

After  teaching  Muriel  what  she  could,  Mrs.  Wright  made  a survey  of  girls'  schools  in  the  East,  and  Muriel 
chose  Wheaton  Seminary  in  Norton,  Massachusetts.  In  January  of  1 906,  Dr.  Wright  took  his  daughter  to  Norton,  via 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  bid  good-by  to  her  father  and  found  herself  alone  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

Being  shy  and  in  a panic  at  the  thought  of  trying  to  academically  compete  at  this  institution  she  was  afraid  that 
she  would  not  make  good  grades.  She  later  recalled: " the  fact  that  she  was  a ^Choctaw  Indian  ’was  no  asset;  and  from 
the  Indian  Territory  and  southern  in  some  ways  caused  a flurry  in  the  school"  (Wright  Collection,  Box  1 ).  The  teachers 
and  President  Cole  were  able  to  manage  the  situation,  and  Muriel  overcame  her  "blank  panic"  in  about  a month.  She 
ended  up  receiving  A's  in  history,  Latin,  and  geometry.  She  attributed  her  academic  acuity  to  her  mother's  teaching. 
Her  teachers— all  women-were  from  the  best  institutions:  Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  Holyoke,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  Muriel  went 
out  for  sports,  and  excelled  as  a wing  in  field  hockey. 

After  graduating  from  Wheaton,  Muriel  returned  to  Oklahoma  in  1 9 1 1 and  she  matriculated  as  a senior  at  the 
newly  opened  East  Central  Normal  School  in  191 2.  She  described  herteachers  as  very  "forward-looking"  admonishing 
all  future  teachers  to  get  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  their  students  by  making  home  visits.  After  graduation  in  1 9 1 2, 
she  spent  the  next  four  years  as  a teacher  and  then  a principal  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  Wapanucka  and 
Tishomingo,  Oklahoma. 

In  the  fall  of  1916,  Muriel  had  an  opportunity  to  enter  Barnard  College  in  New  York  City.  Her  uncle  by 
marriage  to  her  father's  sister  was  from  an  old  prominent  New  York  family  and  sat  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Columbia  University's  School  of  Mines.  She  spent  the  year  there,  and  became  close  friends  with  John  Dewey's  younger 
daughter,  Lucy  and  Ellen  Borden  of  the  Borden  Milk  Products.  While  in  New  York  she  became  fascinated  with  the 
Roman  classics,  especially  the  folklore  of  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

With  war  developments,  Muriel  returned  to  Olney  without  her  master's  degree.  She  began  teaching  again,  and 
soon  became  the  principal  of  the  Hardwood  School  District.  She  also  began  writing  historical  articles  about  Indian 
experiences  in  Oklahoma.  She  became  active  in  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Council,  first  as  Secretary  from  1 922- 1 928  and 
then  as  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Advisory  Council  from  1934-1944.  These  organizations  carried  on  continued 
business  matters  of  the  tribe  (Wright  Collection,  Boxes  1-2). 

From  1943-1973  she  became  editor  of  the  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma.  She  continued  writing  including  a 
prominent  book,  A Guide  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  an  encyclopedic  coverage  of  sixty-seven  tribes  that 
made  Oklahoma  their  homeland.  Her  other  publications  include  The  Story  of  Oklahoma,  Our  Oklahoma,  The 
Oklahoma  History,  Oklahoma:  A History  of the  State  and  Its  People  with  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Thobum,  and  Civil  War  Sites 
in  Oklahoma  with  Dr.  LeRoy  H.  Fischer. 

Throughout  her  life  she  maintained  an  active  involvement  with  Choctaw  society  as  well  as  with  friends  in  the 
East.  This  is  evidenced  by  her  nomination  and  acceptance  into  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  awards 
include:  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame,  1 940;  Distinguished  Service  Citation,  the  University  of  Oklahoma's  highest  award, 
1 948;  State  Women  of  the  Y ear,  1 950;  The  White  House  Award  for  distinguished  service  in  preservation  of  American 
heritage,  1971;  and  the  National  American  Indian  Women's  Association  Award  for  historical  writing  and  civic 
contributions,  1971. 
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She  died  in  1975,  and  part  of  the  dedication  recalled  what  historian  and  co-author  LeRoy  Fischer  had  said 
about  her: 

Leadership,  courage,  dedication,  ability,  efficiency,  enthusiasm,  preserverence,  [sic]  service,  insight, 
creativity-all  are  words  that  aptly  describe  Miss  Muriel  Hazel  Wright.  Filled  with  enough  viable 
research  and  writing  ideas  in  her  work  in  Oklahoma  history  to  last  two  or  three  lifetimes,  she  is  spurred 
on  by  her  desire  to  continue  her  notable  contributions  to  Oklahoma's  heritage  and  culture  (Wright 
Collection,  Box  1). 

By  the  time  that  Allen  Wright  was  an  adult,  the  Choctaw  society  was  developing  into  a sturdy  socioeconomic 
society  with  political  and  educational  institutions  that  would  perpetuate  a bicultural  tradition.  The  Choctaws  seemed 
eager  to  incorporate  some  of  the  legal,  political,  religious  and  educational  customs  of  theirwhite  neighbors.  However, 
they  did  maintain  their  system  of  common  ownership  in  land  control.  Thus,  any  Choctaw  citizen  could  develop  a piece 
of  land  as  long  as  it  did  not  infringe  upon  the  developments  of  another  citizen.  This  system  allowed  some  Choctaws  to 
become  the  upper  class  members  who  enjoyed  vast  holdings  and  large  rambling  southern-type  mansions.  Some  even 
had  a slave-based  plantation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Choctaw  citizens  satisfied  themselves  with  small 
portions  of  land  and  the  rudiments  of  a basic  education  in  both  languages.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the 
Choctaw  society  experienced  majority  status  with  protection  of  their  new  lands.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  this 
cultural  status  changed.  Original  treaties  were  no  longer  being  honored,  and  the  Union  was  eager  to  allot  the  lands  in 
severalty,  instead  of  honoring  the  community  property  notion.  As  Muriel  noted  conditions  in  the  tribal  schools  and  in 
towns  such  as  Atoka  were  quite  dismal.  Choctaw  culture  no  longer  dominated  Oklahoma  society,  and  they  reverted  to 
a minority  status. 

Individual  leaders,  such  as  Allen  Wright,  had  achieved  political  and  educational  standing  in  both  Choctaw  and 
American  societies  as  evidenced  by  his  administrative  position  and  his  educational  experiences.  His  adoption  by  the 
Alfred  Wright  family  allowed  him  to  pursue  a very  prestigious  educational  course  of  study  and  develop  elititist  New 
England  friendships.  Hence,  he  ended  up  marrying  into  Massachusetts's  mainline  society.  As  Principal  Chief  and 
diplomat  and  as  a large  landowner  in  Oklahoma,  we  can  see  that  Allen  Wright  held  high  status  in  both  societies  and 
identified  with  the  most  powerful  group  in  the  Choctaw  society  and  a relatively  powerffil  group  in  American  society. 

In  applying  these  constructs  to  Dr.  E.  N.  Wright,  a similar  picture  emerges.  Even  though  the  status  of  the 
Choctaw  society  was  diminishing.  Dr.  Wright  maintained  his  professional,  social  and  economic  standing  as  Oklahoma 
became  a state.  He  also  continued  to  work  on  behalf  of  Choctaw  society  by  maintaining  his  medical  practice,  and 
founding  and  developing  the  town  of  Olney.  He  was  able  to  pass  this  standing  on  to  his  daughter,  Muriel,  who  as  a 
woman,  receives  her  status  from  her  father  or  her  husband.  Her  eastern  educational  opportunities  and  her  DAR 
membership  attested  to  the  mainline  WASP  reference  group  with  which  she  was  able  to  identify,  while  her  work  in 
Oklahoma  as  a prominent  Choctaw  historian  made  her  an  important  member  of  the  Choctaw  society. 
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Following  the  Civil  War,  Northern  benevolent  societies  invaded  the  South  in  an  attempt  to  aid  ex-slaves  in  the 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Many  of  these  missionary  and  philanthropic  organizations  established  and 
helped  sustain  Black  schools.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  (ABHMS)  was  one  such 
organization.  Beginning  its  work  during  the  Civil  War  period,  the  ABHMS  aided  in  the  building  of  elementary  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  higher  education  for  African  Americans. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  not  the  largest  philanthropic  organization  in  the  South,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important.  ABHMS  leaders  such  as  Thomas  Morgan,  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  and  Malcolm 
MacVicar  were  outspoken  advocates  of  Black  education.  Using  their  periodical  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly  as 
well  as  their  agents  and  teachers  in  the  South,  members  of  the  ABHMS  set  out  to  spread  both  the  social  and  religious 
gospel  as  well  as  its  philosophy  on  higher  education  for  African  Americans.  In  addition  to  advocating  higher  education 
for  Blacks  through  their  journal  and  missionary  activities,  the  ABHMS  provided  the  financial  backing  to  establish 
Black  colleges  throughout  the  South.  Some  of  the  colleges  it  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  establish  were:  Benedict 
College  in  South  Carolina;  Bishop  College  in  Texas;  Leland  College  in  Louisiana;  Atlanta  Baptist  College  (later 
Morehouse)  in  Georgia;  Spelman  Seminary  in  Georgia;  Virginia  Union  in  Richmond;  Jackson  College  in  Mississippi; 
Shaw  University  in  North  Carolina;  and  Alabama  Baptist  (later  Selma  University). 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  as  a philanthropic  organization,  a 
thorough  critique  of  its  activities,  philosophy,  and  role  in  Black  education  has  yet  to  be  written.  A study  of  this 
missionary  society  could  contribute  to  several  areas  of  history  and  education.  Three  areas  in  particular  are:  the  history 
of  religion  and  education;  the  history  of  philanthropy  and  higher  education;  and  the  history  of  African  American 
philanthropy  and  self  determination. 

In  its  oAvn  writings,  the  ABHMS  implied  that  it  was  simply  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  help  freedmen  and 
that  this  opportunity  presented  itself  with  the  onset  ofthe  Civil  War.  However,  evidence  does  not  support  this  claim. 
Its  history  in  regards  to  abolitionism  indicates  that  the  debate  over  when  and  how  involved  to  become  in  the  lives  of 
enslaved  Blacks  (many  of  whom  were  Baptist)  was  a complicated  one  within  this  Baptist  organization.  Blacks  in  the 
slave  states  were  particularly  attracted  to  the  evangelicalism  of  the  Baptists  as  many  evangelical  Baptists  allowed 
Blacks  to  practice  a form  of  religion  which  enabled  them  to  combine  slave  culture  with  White  religion  (Washington 
1 986, 7).  Although  the  American  Baptist  denomination  maintained  the  largest  number  of  followers  among  both  the  slave 
and  ex-slave  Black  population,  it  lacked  a commitment  to  Black  liberation  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  BlackNorthem  based 
Baptist  associations  formed  during  the  antebellum  period  had  abolitionism  as  one  of  their  primary  interests.  However, 
few  White  Baptists  could  assert  the  same.  While  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  the  largest,  oldest, 
and  richest  of  the  Northern  Baptist  groups,  it  was  not  the  most  committed  to  Black  life  and  education  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  (Washington  1986,  28,54).  The  Society  started  out  its  mission  to  educate  Blacks  as  a fairly  conservative 
organization.  The  persistent  thread  of  conservatism  and  paternalism  within  the  Society  is  one  that  would  not  disappear 
despite  the  new  commitment  of  the  ABHMS  to  Black  education. 

The  primary  questions  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  relation 
to  Black  colleges  are:  what  motivated  this  group,  who  refused  to  make  a strong  commitment  to  the  abolitionist 
movement,  to  become  supporters  of  Black  education  in  the  South;  was  the  ABHMS  able  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  which 
it  espoused  to  its  followers;  and  was  its  involvement  with  Black  education  beneficial  to  African  Americans?  In  order 
to  address  those  questions,  this  paper  focuses  primarily  on  two  issues:  ABHMS  policy  on  Black  education  and  issues 
of  power  and  control  between  the  Society  and  African  Americans. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  involvement  in  Black  education  began  near  the  beginning  ofthe  Civil 
War.  In  1 862  two  men  who  had  led  the  fight  to  expel  slaveholders  from  the  Baptist  mission  societies  in  the  1 840s  also 
took  the  lead  in  establishing  a freedmen’s  department  within  the  Home  Mission  Society  (McPherson  1975,1 54).  In  the 
same  year  the  Society  set  out  with  a goal  to  evangelize  and  educate  ex-slaves.  From  the  beginning  of  its  involvement 
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in  Black  education,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  committed  to  providing  African  Americans  with 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a higher  education.  The  ABHMS  believed  that  African  Americans  needed  to  be  educated  if 
the  South  was  to  be  won  for  Christianity.  It  hoped  to  make  a "homogeneous  Christian  people"  out  of  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  the  United  States  {Home  Mission  Monthly  9 1887,  40).  According  to  James  McPherson,  Northern 
missionaries  saw  providing  schools  as  a way  of  atoning  for  White  sins  against  Blacks.  White  Northern  missionaries 
as  well  as  some  African  Americans  hoped  to  incorporate  Anglo-American  ideals  of  citizenship,  religion,  and  family  into 
Black  culture.  In  their  view,  the  only  valid  American  culture  was  the  Northern  Anglo-Protestant  culture.  H.L. 
Morehouse,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  ABHMS  defined  the  goal  of  missionary  education  as  "America  in  the  Negro" 
(McPherson  1975,  184).  Education  was  percieved  as  a way  to  control  the  assimilation  of  the  African  American 
population  into  Anglo- Am  erica. 

The  goals  of  the  Society  were  deeply  rooted  in  its  beliefs  about  African  Americans  and  in  the  importance  of 
religion  in  the  members’  lives.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Society’ s Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly  and  a former 
leader  of  Black  troops  during  the  Civil  War  wrote  several  articles  on  African  Americans  which  were  published  in  the 
journal.  Morgan’s  writings  reflect  the  ways  in  which  the  thinking  of  Society  members  both  differed  from  and  was 
similar  to  general  Euro- American  modes  of  thought  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Morgan 
and  otherNorthem  missionaries  believed  that  slavery  had  a severely  negative  effect  on  African  American  morality  and 
spirituality,  prompting  the  beliefthat  African  Americans  were  hedonistic,  child-like,  and  in  need  of  white  leadership. 
In  "Africans  in  America,"  Morgan  argued  that  slavery  left  no  place  for  the  recognition  of  manhood  and  womanhood; 
"it  made  no  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  self-respect,  industry,  thrift,  intelligence,  enterprise,  [nor]  independence" 
(Morgan  1897,  395). 

The  crux  of  ABHMS  commitment  to  Black  education  lies  in  the  final  passage  of  Morgan’s  essay  "Africans 
in  America."  In  it  he  wrote: 

Without  any  doubt  one  of  the  great  questions  that  will  insist  upon  solution  during  this  century  [the 
twentieth]  will  be  that  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  Afncans  in  America  with  their  white  fellow  citizens. 

The  Negroes. . . are  here  to  stay.  They  will  remain  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life.  They  will  exert 
a tremendous  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  is  every  reason  that  they  should  be  educated  and 
Christianized.  If  the  white  people  do  not  lift  the  black  people  up,  the  black  people  will  pull  the  white 
people  down.  It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  white  people  themselves  to  do  everything  possible 
to  foster  education  and  Christianity  amongthe  Negroes,  and  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  not  only 
to  become  self  supporting,  but  to  become  efficient  factors  in  promoting  the  common  welfare  of  the 
nation  (Morgan  1897,403). 

Morgan  believed  that  as  human  beings  Afncan  Americans  were  equal  to  European  Americans,  but  without  the  influence 
of  Whites  in  the  new  century,  the  effects  of  slavery  would  lead  them  astray.  This,  Morgan  believed,  could  be  the 
downfall  of  both  White  and  Black  Americans. 

While  Morgan’s  description  of  Black  personality  is  clearly  stereotypical,  it  differs  significantly  from  the  ways 
in  which  Southern  Whites  were  describing  the  people  who  they  claimed  to  know  and  understand  as  no  White  Northerner 
ever  could.  By  the  1 890s  when  Morgan  provided  his  assessment  of  Black  personality.  White  Southerners  had  begun 
to  characterize  Blacks  as  dangerous,  subversive  criminals  in  need  of  strict  codes  of  control.  Morgan  embraced 
stereotypical  images  of  African  Americans  as  dependent  and  docile  as  part  of  his  justification  for  their  education. 

While  the  ABHMS  claimed  that  it  was  trying  to  prepare  Blacks  for  independence  and  gave  some  control 
(primarily  over  churches  and  grammar  schools)  to  Southern  Blacks,  some  of  its  other  actions  call  into  question  whether 
or  not  it  always  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  for  whom  it  claimed  to  serve.  For  example,  Charles  Becker,  a 
White  Home  Mission  Society  selected  president  of  Benedict  Institute  in  South  Carolina,  had  repeated  disagreements 
with  a leading  Black  minister,  Edward  Brawley.  Brawley  advocated  for  more  Black  teachers  and  a local  Black  board 
of  trustees.  Becker  responded  to  Brawley ’s  demands  by  writing  to  Secretary  Morehouse  at  the  ABHMS  that  Brawley’s 
idea  of  a local  board  of  trustees  was  absurd,  stating  that  "There  is  not  a single  man  [among  the  black  preachers]  aside 
from  Brawley  who  can  speak  two  consecutive  sentences  correctly. ...  If  I see  a little  more  of  the  ignorance  and 
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degradation  of  these  people. . . I think  I shall  give  up  work  in  sheer  despair"  (McPherson  1975,  285-87). 

A case  in  Georgia  illustrates  yet  another  thwarted  effort  of  African  Americans  to  gain  more  influence  in  the 
running  of  Black  schools.  In  the  1 890s,  Black  Baptists  were  demanding  an  increased  leadership  role  in  Atlanta  Baptist 
Collage  and  Spelman  Seminary.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Black  Baptists  and  advocate  for  Black  controlled  education 
was  E.  K.  Love.  Mr.  Love  had  several  reasons  for  the  need  for  an  increase  of  Black  power  and  leadership  at  Black 
colleges.  He  argued  that  White  teachers  did  not  have  a genuine  belief  in  racial  equality  and  therefore  could  not  stimulate 
Black  pride  in  their  students.  He  also  asserted  that  White  control  deprived  Blacks  of  responsibility  and  hindered  them 
from  developing  self  reliance  (Range  1 95 1 , 1 1 0).  In  1 899  Love,  upset  that  the  re-organization  of  the  Board  of  Atlanta 
Baptist  College  did  not  give  Blacks  more  representation,  founded  a Black  run  college  in  Macon,  Georgia  (Brawley 
1970, 171). 

For  its  part,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  attempted  to  deflect  Black  calls  for  control.  Morgan 
expressed  the  reluctance  of  his  organization  to  turn  over  control  of  colleges  in  a number  of  editorials  and  letters  to  Black 
Baptist  conventions.  He  believed  that  those  Northern  missionaries  who  had  aided  in  founding  Black  schools  should  be 
rewarded  with  leadership  positions.  They  had,  according  to  Morgan,  helped  Blacks  at  a time  when  they  could  not  help 
themselves.  He  argued  that  while  "the  Negroes  have  made  great  progress. . . the  white  race. . . have  made  far  greater 
progress"  (Morgan  1 897, 338).  Morgan  went  on  to  argue  that  Blacks  had  not  reached  the  same  stage  in  civilization  as 
whites.  Moreover,  Morgan  wrote,  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  made  every  effort  during  its  tenure  in  the  South  to 
cooperate  with  B lacks  and  give  them  every  opportunity  to  gain  experience  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  responsibility. 
He  noted  that  over  half  of  the  Black  schools  aided  by  the  ABHMS  were  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Blacks. 
Furthermore,  Morgan  asserted  that 

the  greatest  unkindness  that  could  be  done  to  Negroes  at  their  present  stage  of  advancement  would  be 
to  turn  over  to  them  absolutely  all  of  the  schools  that  have  been  established  and  maintained  for  their 
benefit;  they  are  not  yet  prepared  fully,  financially,  or  otherwise,  for  this  responsibility  (Morgan 
1897,  339.  Emphasis  mine). 

Morgan  and  other  White  philanthropists  felt  that  as  long  as  the  schools  were  reliant  upon  money  from  the  ABHMS, 
the  Society  should  retain  chief  control  over  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Morgan  made  a number  of  statements  which  deserve  attention.  If  one  ignores  Morgan’s  ignorance  of  African 
civilization  and  slave  culture  which  was  the  norm  for  his  day,  his  editorial  still  contains  several  objectionable  assertions. 
First,  the  history  of  the  ABHMS  does  not  support  his  claim  that  they  made  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  southern 
blacks  in  gaining  responsibility  for  their  education.  In  fact,  the  ABHMS  seemed  to  perceive  Black  efforts  at 
independence  as  an  affront  and  threat  to  its  Southern  work.  It  seemed  absurd  to  the  ABHMS  that  it  channel  its  money 
through  Black  organizations,  although  it  wanted  Black  groups  to  channel  money  through  the  ABHMS  (Washington 
1986,  79-80). 

While  Northern  White  missionaries  were  indeed  important  to  the  founding  of  Black  schools,  at  no  time  did  it 
appear  that  African  Americans  depended  completely  upon  Whites  to  build  their  schools,  provide  teachers,  nor  for 
financial  assistance.  In  fact,  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  reports  and  editorials  often  made  special  reference  to  Black 
contributions  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ABHMS  schools.  Black  schools  could  not  have  been  established 
or  sustained  without  African  American  support  (Anderson  1988).  Understandably,  many  Blacks  sought  to  have  a 
significant  say  in  the  administration  of  schools  teaching  people  of  color.  It  seemed  impossible  to  many  Black  Americans 
that  they  would  ever  be  able  to  assert  their  personhood  if  they  were  not  even  able  to  run  the  affairs  of  Black  institutions. 
Furthermore,  the  paternalistic  attitude  ofmany  ofthe  White  missionaries  led  Black  leaders  such  asT.  Thomas  Fortune 
to  wonder  if  "the  black  man  had  any  manhood  left  afterthe  missionaries  and  religious  enthusiasts  had  done  picturing. 
. . his  debased  moral  and  mental  condition"  (McPherson  1975,  187). 

The  Home  Mission  Society  was  not  able  to  ignore  the  continuous  pressure  put  upon  them  by  members  of  the 
Black  community,  students,  and  in  a few  cases,  faculty  to  increase  Black  autonomy.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
Blacks  gained  complete  control  over  faculty  appointments  and/or  boards,  the  conflicts  between  Blacks  and  the  Society 
did  result  in  change.  Through  negotiations,  concessions  were  made  and  Southern  Blacks  continued  their  involvement 
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in  and  influence  on  Black  schools. 

The  ABHMS  was  not  always  able  to  live  up  to  its  ideals.  It  was  often  reluctant  to  share  power  with  African 
Americans  and  used  stereotypes  to  justify  its  reluctance.  At  times  its  actions  seemed  to  undermine  Black  efforts  at  self 
determination  and  autonomy.  The  curricula  established  at  the  institutions  were  Eurocentric,  except  for  a class  on  Negro 
life  taught  at  Spelman,  Atlanta  Baptist,  and  Atlanta  University  on  Negro  Life  in  the  early  1 900s.  The  colleges,  and  the 
society  that  helped  establish  them,  focused  on  education  and  left  unanswered  questions  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
oppression  of  Blacks.  A reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  assumed  that  if  African  Americans  received  an  education  they 
would  become  accepted  and  equal  partners  in  American  life.  This  of  course,  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

The  Home  Mission  Society  attempted  to  provide  African  Americans  with  the  best  possible  education  by 
Northern  standards.  For  the  most  part.  Northern  missionary  sponsored  schools  were  the  only  places  where  African 
Americans  could  receive  a post-secondary  education.  The  Home  Mission  Society  believed  that  a select  group  of  African 
Americans  should  be  given  as  great  an  opportunity  for  learning  as  White  students  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  African 
American  religious  organizations  did  operate  a small  number  of  their  own  schools  enrolling  less  than  fifteen  percent 
of  Black  college  students  (Anderson  1988, 240).  Colleges  established  by  the  state  governments  in  the  South  also  existed 
but  most  of  these  schools  lacked  college-level  courses  and  although  managed  by  Black  administrators  and  teachers,  were 
strictly  controlled  by  state  legislatures  (McPherson  1975, 269).  Thus,  schools  established  by  Northern  missionary 
societies  such  as  the  ABHMS  offered  a unique  curriculum  in  terms  of  the  type  of  education  available  to  African 
Americans  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century. 

The  history  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  opens  up  a number  of  avenues  for  further  study. 
The  writings  of  the  Society’s  leaders  leave  an  impression  of  an  organization  with  a complex  and  sometimes  paradoxical 
racial  ideology.  In  1984 George  Orwell  described  a concept  he  called  "double  think."  Double  think,  according  to  Orwell, 
is  the  power  of  holding  two  contradictory  beliefs  in  one’s  mind  simultaneously  and  accepting  both  of  them.  The 
ABHMS  seemed  to  accept  notions  of  both  Black  equality  and  inferiority.  Articles  within  one  issue  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly  might  refer  to  African  Americans  as  pickaninnies  in  one  paragraph  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  another. 
Though  the  Society  attributed  Black  inferiority  to  culture  and  the  impact  of  slavery,  they  were  never  quite  able  to 
separate  the  concepts  of  environment,  race,  and  culture.  The  relationship  between  the  Society  and  Black  community 
leaders  and  early  Black  college  presidents  also  reveal  their  "double  think"  in  action.  At  times  the  Society  encouraged 
independence  among  Black  men,  yet  seemed  reluctant  to  relinquish  control  to  them.  An  examination  of  the  Women’s 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  a branch  of  the  ABHMS,  could  reveal  much  about  gender  issues. 
Comparisons  of  Morehouse  and  Spelman  offer  opportunities  to  examine  the  impact  of  race  and  gender  on  the 
development  of  two  Black  institutions.  Finally,  the  history  of  the  ABHMS  reveals  the  complexity  of  race,  gender,  and 
class  ideologies  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
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In  recent  years,  observers  of  publicly-supported  schooling  have  come  increasingly  to  view  such  education  from  the 
perspective  of  its  role  in  individual  and  societal  development.  Nowhere  is  such  a viewpoint  more  illuminating  than 
in  the  case  of  American  common  school  formation  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  historians  like 
Lawrence  Cremin,  Carl  Kaestle,  and  David  Tyack  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  one  of  the  major  results  of  the 
foundation  and  development  of  such  institutions  was  the  socialization  of  immigrants  into  American  life  and  culture 
(Cremin  1980;  Kaestle  1983;  Tyack  1967,  1974). 

The  unique  character  of  America  as  an  immigrant  society  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  made  this  task 
especially  critical.  Between  1 830  and  1 840,  nearly  half  amillion  immigrants,  mainly  from  Britain  and  Western  Europe, 
came  to  the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  intake  of  immigrants  was  around  500,000  annually,  and  the 
migration  pattern  had  shifted  first  to  Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  then  the  Mediterranean  and  East  Asia 
(Bureau  of  the  Census  1 976, 1 06-08).  Only  with  the  passage  of  the  restrictive  Johnson  Acts  in  the  1 920s  did  the  flow 
decrease  significantly. 

Israel  in  late  twentieth  century,  like  America  in  the  mid-  and  late  nineteenth,  is  demonstrably  a society  of 
immigrants.  While  immigration  to  Palestine  was  relatively  limited  until  after  the  First  World  War,  it  expanded 
dramatically  in  subsequent  years,  so  that  nearly  half  a million  people  arrived  between  1 9 1 9 and  the  eve  of  statehood 
in  1 948  (Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  1 969, 112-13).  This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning.  In  the  following  two  and 
a half  years,  687,000  immigrants,  the  majority  of  them  having  European  origins,  entered  the  new  state.  Over  the  next 
four  decades,  these  were  joined  by  another  1 .6  million,  coming  initially  from  the  Arabic-speaking  countries  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  more  recently,  from  Ethiopia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  (Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
1994,  176-77). 

While  both  nineteenth  century  America  and  twentieth  century  Israel  have  been  immigrant  societies,  the  roles 
of  formal  schooling  in  immigrant  socialization  have  been  significantly  different.  In  the  United  States,  a form  of  state- 
supported  and  controlled  universal  education,  the  common  school,  took  on  primary  responsibility  for  the  assimilation 
of  newcomers  into  the  society.  Israel,  in  contrast,  chose  not  to  develop  a single  comprehensive  system  of  schools. 
Instead,  it  opted  for  state  support  of  multiple  educational  arrangements  with  significantly  different  characters  and 
cultures.  At  the  primary  level,  the  majority  of  children  have  attended  "state  Hebrew  schools"  that  are  roughly  analogous 
to  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Some  families,  however,  elect  to  send  their  youngsters  to  "state  Hebrew  religious 
schools"  that  emphasize  the  fusion  of  the  Hebrew-Zionist  ideology  with  Orthodox  religious  tradition  and  observance. 
Others  choose  to  support  "independent  schools"  that  are  affiliated  with  non-  (and  occasionally,  anti-)  Zionist  Orthodox 
groups,  and  offer  an  intensely  conservative  religious  education  in  gender-segregated  classes.  Finally,  both  Arab  and 
Druze  Israelis  have  their  ovm  schools  in  which  the  medium  of  instruction  is  Arabic  and  the  curriculum  is  geared  to  the 
culture  and  needs  of  these  communities  {Facts  About  Israel  1992,  158-59).  These  latter  even  operate  on  a different 
calendar  than  the  Jewish  schools,  making  any  sort  of  common  activity  virtually  impossible. 

Secondary  education  is  similarly  heterogeneous.  While  most  young  Israelis  attend  general  academic  schools, 
more  specialized  institutions  have  been  founded  to  offer  agricultural  instruction,  as  well  as  train  future  career  soldiers 
and  military  technical  specialists.  Secondary-levelye.r/i;vo/,  the  majority  of  which  serve  a population  of  male  boarders, 
have  provided  intensive  religious  instruction  along  with  a more  secular  curriculum  {Facts  About  Israel  1992,  160). 

This  institutional  diversity  has  created  a markedly  different  educational  ecology  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  always  exerted  significant  control  over  large  segments  of  the  curriculum,  the 
cultures  of  different  categories  of  schools  have  been  widely  divergent.  Although  a Hebrew  common  denominator  of 
basic  culture  and  some  elements  of  unique  Israeli  social  behavior  have  developed,  such  a diffuse  educational  sector  has 
not  (and  probably,  could  not)  exert  the  powerful  social  influence  of  more  standardized  American  K-12  education. 

To  assert  that  Israel  lacks  a culturally  coherent  school  system,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  analog 
within  the  society  to  the  American  common  school  and  its  mission  of  assimilation  and  nation  building.  In  Israel,  this 
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purpose  is  fulfilled  by  Zahal'. 

The  Israel  Defense  Forces  has,  since  its  inception,  been  the  most  universal  social  institution  to  be  found  in 
Israel.  For  men,  there  is  near  universal  conscription  after  completion  of  secondary  school  for  three  years  of  service. 
Only  some  yeshiva  students  are  exempted,  although  the  period  of  service  for  certain  special  groups  (e.g.,  immigrant 
inductees  over  the  age  of  26)  serve  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  About  85  percent  of  the  males  in  any  given  annual  cohort 
are  inducted,  with  about  3 .5  percent  of  those  remaining  rejected  because  of  severe  illiteracy  (Gal  1 994a;  Schiff  1 986, 
104-105).  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  with  medical  conditions  that  would  be  grounds  for  automatic  rejection  in  most 
military  establishments  routinely  serve  in  non-combat  roles  in  the  IDF,  an  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  participation 
in  this  comprehensive  socializing  institution  is  promoted  (Gal  1 994b,  2 1 ).  Annual  reserve  service  for  men  (about  30 
days  annually)  continues  until  their  early  fifties:  one  result  of  this  is  that  many  develop  some  of  their  closest  friendships 
with  other  members  of  their  military  units  {Facts  About  Israel  1992,  73). 

Jewish  women,  too,  are  subject  to  conscription,  but  exemption  categories  are  broader,  and  include  marriage 
or  formal  engagement,  or  less  than  a primary  school  education.  The  largest  category  of  those  exempted  consists  of 
women  who  declare  that  their  "religiosity  prevents  them  from  serving  in  the  military."  Around  60  percent  of  the  women 
in  any  age  cohort  actually  are  inducted.  However,  half  of  those  exempted  choose  to  volunteer  for  one  to  two  years  of 
national  service  (Gal  1994b,  21). 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  IDF  is  a major  social  influence  within  the  Jewish  state.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Israeli  citizens  have  been  shaped  by  its  culture.  Lack  of  discharge  papers  makes  employment,  education,  or 
advancement  difficult,  and  civil  society  frequently  evaluates  individuals  on  the  basis  of  rank  achieved  or  the  prestige 
of  units  in  which  they  served  (Schiff  1986,  104). 

All  of  these  factors  are  indicators  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  functions  as  both  cognitive 
and  cultural  educator  within  Israeli  society.  Accounts  of  army  life  make  it  clear  that  both  its  formal  and  informal 
cultures  exert  a powerful  influence  in  socializing  the  young  and  recent  immigrants  into  the  national  culture,  as  well  as 
providing  them  with  wide  exposure  to  the  nation's  heterogenous  population.  Emphasis  on  loyalty  to  the  group,  a strong 
motivator  on  the  battlefield,  as  well  as  the  informal  relations  between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  the 
expectation  of  a high  level  of  institutionalized  concern  for  individual  welfare  are  all  examples  of  attempts  to  utilize  the 
military  culture  to  inculcate  important  civic  virtues  (Gal  1994a;  Pa'il  1994;  Wolf  1989). 

Within  the  army,  a significant  part  of  this  task  historically  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  and 
Youth  Corps  (formerly.  Education  Department).  Utilizing  an  organizational  table  unlike  that  of  many  military  services, 
the  IDF  has  separated  training  and  education  into  two  distinct  units.  To  the  former  belong  the  classic  military  tasks  of 
providing  instruction  in  areas  having  direct  military  applications.  The  Education  and  Youth  Corps  has  been  more 
concerned  with  the  sorts  of  general  education  that  characterize  civilian  schooling.  The  result  has  been  what  amounts 
to  an  almost  totally  unique  entity  among  modem  military  forces,  a formal  agency  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
development  of  highly  motivated  soldiers  who  will  become,  as  a result  of  their  term  of  service,  even  more  productive 
members  of  the  nation.  In  the  words  of  one  recent  Chief  Education  Officer,  one  purpose  of  the  Army  in  general  and  the 
Education  Department  in  particular  was  to  "maximize  the  potential  of  its  members"  (Perlmutter  1 969, 69-79;  El  1994). 

Here,  our  concern  will  be  with  the  history  of  this  corps'  formation  and  development  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Israel  Defense  Forces  in  1949  until  1967.  Responding  to  particular  social  and  cultural  needs  created  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  wider  socio-political  forces  operative  during  these  years,  it  established  itselfasamajor 
agency  of  cultural  formation  and  transmission  within  Israeli  society.  Thus,  it  established  itself  as  the  Jewish  state's 
"common  school,"  taking  on  the  task  of  assimilating  immigrants  and  socializing  children  to  the  national  culture  with 
at  least  as  much  intentionality  as  did  the  American  common  school. 

The  roots  of  the  IDF's  Education  and  Youth  Corps  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre-state  underground  military  units: 
Haganah,  Palmach  and  Irgun.  Each  of  these  had  political  officers  whose  role  was  one  of  morale  building  and  the 
creation  of  a political  consciousness,  especially  within  the  officer  corps  (Rothman  1 972, 158-59).  In  many  ways,  the 
model  was  that  of  the  political  commissar  in  the  Red  Army. 

With  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  1 4 May  1 948,  a military  establishment  sprang  into  existence  to  meet 
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the  threat  of  imminent  invasion  from  Israel's  Arab  neighbors.  Pressing  personnel  shortages  demanded  the  immediate 
recruitment  of  recent  immigrants,  sometimes  literally  taken  from  the  boat  and  sent  to  the  front  with  only  a few  hours 
training  in  weaponry  and  rudimentary  Hebrew.  The  critical  nature  of  the  latter  was  shown  in  the  accidental  killing  of 
an  American  volunteer,  Col.  David  Marcus,  by  a nervous  recent  immigrant  unable  to  understand  Marcus's  reply  to  his 
challenge  (Luttwak  and  Horowitz  1983,52).  Under  Yosef  Krakovi,  the  fledgling  army  established  a "cultural  services" 
unit  that  operated  at  the  brigade  and  battalion  level,  to  provide  basic  language  instruction  and  activities  geared  toward 
morale  building  (Bar-On  1992). 

Regional  geopolitics  made  it  clear  that  Israel  would  have  to  maintain  a standing  army.  National  security 
concerns,  local  and  international  politics,  and  the  positive  experience  of  Chief  of  Staff  Yigal  Yadin,  an  archaeologist 
by  training,  with  the  Swiss  model  all  moved  Israel  in  the  direction  of  a "people's  army"  consisting  of  a core  of 
professional  careerists  and  a very  large  standing  reserve  (Bar-On  1994). 

With  the  passage  of  the  Defense  Service  Bill  in  August,  1 949,  by  the  first  Knesset,  the  framework  of  an  army 
in  service  to  society  was  set.  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  proposed  that  it  should  act  as  a citizen-maker  and 
assimilator  of  immigrants,  as  well  as  serve  as  a model  of  fraternity  and  collaborate  with  the  national  youth  movement 
(Perlmutter,  1 968).  One  month  later,  in  September,  1 949,  Ben-Gurion  met  with  Minister  of  Education  Zalman  Shazar, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Ya'acov  Dori,  and  the  children's  poet  Aaron  Ze'ev  to  create  army  educational  structures  (Dagan 
1992). 

The  initial  structures  of  both  the  army  and  its  Education  Department  were  grounded  in  the  socialist  origins  of 
the  state.  Bitter  experiences  with  oppressive  military  structures  in  Eastern  Europe,  coupled  with  fear  of  the  threat  that 
a military  caste  might  pose  to  the  fledgling  democracy,  led  Ben-Gurion  and  the  other  founders  to  assure  that  the  military 
would  always  remain  firmly  under  civilian  control  (Ben-Meir  1995).  Besides  formal  legislation  designed  to  serve  this 
purpose,  Zahal  structures  themselves  were  designed  to  diminish  the  army's  political  power  within  the  society.  Overt 
political  activity  by  active  duty  soldiers  was  forbidden.  A system  of  rapid  promotion  that  would  have  most  officers 
achieve  significant  rank  and  retire  by  their  mid-40s  helped  to  thwart  the  development  of  a Jmker-styXt  officer  caste 
Besides  such  checks  put  on  the  IDF's  potential  for  control  of  civil  society,  the  army  was  also  given  the  positive 
role  of  taking  on  tasks  that  civilian  institutions  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  fulfill  (El  1997).  This  was  a natural  role 
for  the  IDF,  given  the  central  role  of  military  defense  in  the  national  life  and,  as  a result,  the  intimate  relationship 
between  the  military  and  the  rest  of  Israeli  society.  Immigrant  assimilation,  for  example,  was  a fundamentally  civilian 
issue  but  one  with  profound  military  implications.  So,  it  was  logical  that  the  military  would  involve  itself  with  this  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ideology  of  a "people's  army"  inherited  from  the  pre-state  Haganah  and  Palmach 
encouraged  the  IDFs  understanding  of  itself  as  being  in  service  to  society  rather  than  standing  apart  from  it.  As  Chief 
of  Staff  Yigal  Yadin  forcefully  argued  at  the  time,  the  issue  was 

whether  to  create  an  army  from  600,000  selected  Jews  who  resided  in  the  country  before  the  war  of 
independence  and  treat  the  others  as  garbage  or  to  conceive  of  the  problem  of  the  IDF  as  part  of  the 
problem  of  a state  that  is  absorbing  immigrants  with  all  the  attendant  difficulties  and  dangers  (Schiff 
1974,  54). 

All  of  these  factors,  political  and  ideological,  helped  to  create  an  army  linked  to  society  in  a fairly  unusual  fashion. 

It  was  in  the  context  of  this  vision  that  Ze'ev,  Ben-Gurion,  and  Dori  designed  the  Education  Department.  Ben- 
Gurion,  especially,  was  insistent  that  the  whole  army  be  intertwined  with  the  wider  society  like  Nahal,  the  movement 
that  combined  army  service  with  the  establishrhent  of  new  kibbutzim  on  the  frontier.  Fundamentally,  the  army  was  to 
be  a social  as  well  as  defense  agency  (Bar-On  1994). 

The  unusual  choice  of  Aaron  Ze'ev  to  head  the  Education  Department  indicates  how  unique  this  new  army's 
educational  establishment  was  to  be.  A charismatic  children's  poet  who,  as  one  contemporary  has  commented,  "walked 
through  the  world  with  a magic  wand"  (Tzvion  1994),  Ze'ev  served  as  Chief  Education  Officer  from  1949  to  1963. 
Although  criticized  by  some  as  an  uncompromising  socialist,  he  brought  to  the  department  a visionary  perspective  that 
sustained  it  through  its  early  years.  His  personality  also  was  a major  factor  assisting  him  in  recruiting  highly  talented 
officers  into  his  unit,  and  obtaining  the  resources  necessary  to  create  programs^. 
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The  Education  Department's  greatest  task  in  its  early  years  was  the  remedial  education  and  assimilation  of 
immigrants.  Hebrew  language  instruction  became  the  centerpiece  of  these  educational  efforts.  This  was  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  almost  unique  situation  in  the  twentieth  century  in  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  were 
not  native  speakers  of  the  national  language.  The  problem  was  compounded  by  dramatic  increases  in  Jewish 
immigration  from  the  Arab  world,  with  over  120,000  new  arrivals  from  these  countries  in  the  single  year  of  1951 
(Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  1994,  176). 

Between  1 948  and  1950  alone,  4830  soldiers  received  such  Hebrew  instruction  under  IDF  auspices  (Roumani 
1978,  52).  Qver  time,  these  efforts  would  blossom  into  highly  specialized  diagnostic  testing  as  well  as  sophisticated 
intensive  instruction  in  both  written  and  spoken  Hebrew  (Wolf  1989,  67-68). 

This  Hebrew  instructional  program  also  served  an  indirect  but  very  intentional  socializing  purpose.  Exploding 
Jewish  immigration  from  the  Muslim  world  made  both  government  and  army  concerned  about  integrating  Sephardic 
Jews  with  their  Arab-influenced  culture  into  the  overwhelmingly  European  Israeli  culture  created  by  the  Ashkenazim 
who  had  dominated  the  society  since  its  creation.  Texts  used  to  teach  basic  Hebrew  did  so  via  stories  emphasizing 
desirable  cultural  values.  In  one,  a soldier  rushes  to  visit  a comrade  in  the  hospital  only  to  find  his  entry  delayed  by 
visiting  hour  regulations.  The  friend,  replying  to  his  puzzlement,  comments: 

You  get  it  [regimentation]  everywhere.  Isn't  there  regimentation  in  civilian  life,  too?  You  get  up  at  a 
fixed  hour  and  you  go  to  work  and  at  work  there  is  regimentation  again.  You  go  home  and  there  is 
regimentation  at  home  too,  and  the  same  is  true  in  restaurants  and  on  public  transport.  It  exists 
everywhere.  Even  though  it  is  a little  inconvenient,  life  is  impossible  without  it  (Koresh,  1955,  88). 

Other  stories  in  the  same  series  promote  cleanliness,  awareness  of  Jewish  and  Zionist  history,  and  the  importance  of 
seeing  oneself  as  an  Israeli  rather  than  in  terms  of  national  origin  or  background  (Koresh  1955, 20-21, 74, 78-9).  Here, 
the  tone  and  purpose  of  the  texts  greatly  resemble  those  utilized  by  common  schooling  in  late  nineteenth  America  for 
similar  purposes  (Tyack  1967,  128-77;  Elson  1964). 

Addressingthe  cultural  disjuncture  and  social  tensions  resulting  from  the  massive  Sephardic  immigration  also 
became  part  of  the  army's  mission.  Sephardic  youth  were  rapidly  becoming  an  underclass.  In  academic  year  1964-65, 
for  example,  only  about  sixty-three  percent  of  these  teenagers  entered  secondary  school  and,  of  those  who  did,  only 
about  sixteen  percent  passed  the  university  matriculation  examination.  More  generally,  around  eighty-three  percent  of 
those  in  substandard  or  slum  housing  were  Sephardim  (Sachar  1996,  539-40). 

At  the  level  of  individual  units  and  commanders,  special  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  particular  needs  of 
Sephardic  immigrants,  especially  those  whose  families  lived  in  poverty.  It  became  fairly  common,  for  example,  for  units 
to  give  soldiers  from  such  families  four  to  five  weeks  of  leave  at  a time  so  that  they  could  return  home  and  take  a 
temporary  Job  to  generate  income  for  their  families  (Arad  1994).  Officers  were  expected  to  visit  the  homes  of  their 
soldiers  and  provide  whatever  assistance  was  available.  A commander  of  the  officers'  school,  situated  in  a location 
where  many  of  the  residents  were  Sephardic  immigrants,  required  that  his  largely  Ashkenazic  officer  candidates  spend 
some  of  their  weekend  leaves  with  Sephardic  families  to  promote  friendship  and  understanding  on  both  sides  (Pa'il 
1994).  In  short,  there  was  a general  expectation  that  units  at  the  grassroots  level  would  actively  try  to  promote 
understanding  and  interaction  between  the  groups. 

Several  of  the  structures  of  the  Education  Department  formalized  these  values  as  well.  The  initial  language 
program  at  Camp  Marcus  became  the  seed  of  an  extensive  elementary  educational  program  serving  a largely  Sephardic 
population.  By  the  late  1 960s,  a General  Order  had  established  the  requirement  that  every  soldier  complete  elementary 
school  by  the  end  of  national  service,  and  that  those  coming  from  abroad  complete  the  Israeli  portion  of  the  curriculum. 
Study  of  Bible,  national  geography.  History  of  Israel,  World  History  and  civics  in  a program  that  consisted  of 500  hours 
of  class  and  seventy-five  hours  of  extra-curriculars  was  designed  to  inculcate  immigrant  soldiers  with  Israeli  cultural 
values  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  modem  democratic  society  and  the  role  of  active  participants  in  it  (Roumani  1 978, 
54-56). 

By  1954,  the  program  had  expanded  to  include  an  evening  secondary  education  program  designed  for  those 
whose  education  had  been  interrupted  by  World  War  II,  the  1948  War,  and  the  lack  of  educational  resources  in  the 
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state's  early  years.  Although  participation  in  the  secondary  program  obligated  soldiers  to  an  additional  four  months  of 
service,  those  who  sought  promotion  to  NCO  or  officer  status  found  the  opportunity  especially  attractive.  In  1 965  the 
program  was  expanded  to  include  a secondary  correspondence  division.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  students  were  even 
matriculated  in  a program  designed  to  prepare  them  to  sit  for  the  university  matriculation  examination  (bagnit).  One 
requirement  for  eligibility  is  that  the  soldier  come  from  aNorth  African  or  Middle  Eastern  background,  clear  indication 
that,  like  the  other  programs,  this  one  was  aimed  at  enhancing  the  life  chances  of  those  young  Israelis  for  whom 
educational  advantages  were  least  available  (Roumani  1978,  56*62). 

Along  with  such  programs  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth,  the  Education  Department  concerned  itself  with  other 
sorts  of  education  that  also  reflected  broader  societal  needs.  On  29  October  1956,  forty-three  farm  workers,  unaware 
that  a curfew  had  been  changed  from  7:00  to  5:00  PM,  were  massacred  by  the  paramilitary  Border  Police  at  Kfar 
Kassem,  an  Israeli  Arab  village  on  the  Jordanian  border.  Despite  a defense  that  soldiers  were  simply  following  orders, 
several  including  the  major  commanding  the  unit  received  prison  sentences  at  the  court  martial  that  followed.  The 
military  court  established  the  precedent  that  a soldier  not  only  was  obliged  not  to  follow  an  illegal  order  but  had  a 
positive  duty  to  interfere  with  its  execution  (Luttwak  and  Horowitz  1983,  207-08). 

It  became  the  responsibi  lity  of  the  Education  Department  to  develop  materials  and  a curriculum  to  support  the 
IDF  battlefield  ethic  of  "purity  of  arms."  Initially  introduced  at  the  Officer  School,  such  ethical  study  became  a 
mandatory  part  of  military  education  throughout  the  army,  and  every  soldier  was  given  a copy  of  the  court's  decision 
on  the  Kfar  Kassem  case  upon  his  or  her  induction  (Pa'il  1975,  1994;  Bar-On  1992;  Gal  1986). 

This  and  similar  projects  occurred  during  the  tenure  of  Mordechai  Bar-On  as  Chief  Education  Officer  from 
1962  to  1968.  Bar-On,  a Columbia  University-educated  intellectual,  sought  to  standardize  the  charismatic  Ze'ev's 
programs,  as  well  as  develop  new  ones  rooted  in  social  research.  For  him,  "Freud  as  well  as  Marx  is  important"  (Bar- 
On  1992). 

More  broadly,  the  army  undertook  leadership  training,  especially  for  officers,  utilizing  current  research  in 
organizational  psychology.  An  important  part  of  IDF  culture  became  the  beliefthat  the  individual  soldier  needed  a high 
level  ofunderstanding  ofhis  situation  personally  and  as  a citizen  ofthe  Jewish  State  in  orderto  maintain  the  motivation 
necessary  to  fight  as  well  as  the  personal  autonomy  required  to  make  necessary  decisions  in  battlefield  situations 
(Rothman  1972,  161;  Shalev  1994)^. 

During  this  period,  too,  the  Education  Department  began  extensive  involvement  in  what  might  be  termed 
cultural  education.  GaleiZahal,  the  army  radio  station,  had  begun  broadcasting  duringthe  War  of  Independence  (Brosh 
1 992).  Now,  it  underwent  expansion  to  include  music  programming  spanning  the  range  of  classical,  modem  and  folk 
idioms.  Fine  arts  activities  undertaken  both  by  Army  Radio  and  the  Education  Department  directly  included  the 
establishment  of  small  theater  groups  and  even  an  IDF  string  quartet,  which  had  the  additional  benefit  of  allowing 
talented  young  musicians  to  spend  their  military  service  improving  their  musical  skills  (Bar-On  1992). 

A unique  activity  instituted  during  this  period  was  "Sunday  Morning  Culture."  Soldiers  returning  from  weekend 
leave,  rather  than  being  left  to  their  own  devices  at  staging  areas  to  await  buses  to  transport  them  back  to  camp,  were 
instead  taken  to  different  venues  for  lectures,  plays,  concerts,  and  movies.  For  many,  especially  those  from  backgrounds 
of  poverty,  this  was  frequently  the  first  experience  of  such  cultural  activities  (Bar-On  1994;  Novack  1994,  77-78). 

The  IDF  also  became  a literary  publisher  during  this  period,  sponsoring  the  publication  of  works  by  fifty 
classical  authors  (e.g.,  Dostoyevsky)  in  editions  of  10,000.  The  army's  weekly  magazine,  Bamachane  (In  the  Camp) 
became  a forum  for  a wide  range  of  social  and  political  viewpoints,  publishing  over  5000  pieces  a year  (Bar-On  1994; 
Roumani  1978,  44). 

Reflecting  the  IDF  belief  that  the  primary  educator  within  the  army  is  the  small  unit  commander,  structures 
were  created  that  placed  Education  Officers  in  brigades  not  so  much  to  provide  educational  services  as  to  be  resources 
and  catalysts  for  education  by  Junior  combat  officers.  These  activities  included  discussions  of  Bible,  ancient,  and 
modem  history  done  in  conjunction  with  sites  visited  while  on  training  exercises,  as  well  as  bi-monthly  group 
discussions  with  soldiers  on  politics,  culture,  and  international  affairs  (Pa'il  1994;  Roumani  1978, 44).  The  goal,  as 
always,  was  to  inculcate  national  ideals  and  values  as  well  as  encourage  young  soldiers  to  be  reflective  about  the  society 
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and  world  in  which  they  lived. 

Thus,  the  IDFs  education  structures  were  formalized  and  expanded  during  these  years.  So  successfully  were 
its  activities  viewed  within  the  society  that  in  1 965  the  Education  Department  was  awarded  the  annual  Israel  Prize  for 
Education  (Rothman  1972,  171). 

From  its  inception  during  the  War  of  Independence  through  the  Six  Day  War,  the  Israel  Defense  Forces 
Education  Department  took  on  afunction  analogous  to  that  ofthe  American  common  school.  While  much  of  its  activity 
was  directed  toward  instruction  in  traditional  curricular  areas  like  language  and  history,  its  most  important  function 
has  been  to  serve  explicitly  in  a role  that  the  IDF  implicitly  takes  on  as  a whole.  This  is  to  function  as  the  Israeli 
"common  school,"  the  one  universal  national  institution  with  the  task  of  socializing  the  young  and  recent  immigrants 
into  the  culture  and  values  of  both  the  army  and  the  wider  society. 

Like  the  common  school,  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  IDF  and  its  Education  Department  lies  in  linkages 
with  broader  Israeli  life  and  culture.  Just  as  Mann,  Barnard,  Lewis  and  the  other  common  school  pioneers  intentionally 
created  an  institution  that  would  engage  in  such  socialization,  so  did  Ben-Gurion,  Dori,  and  Ze'ev  under  the  auspices 
of  the  newly-established  IDF. 

The  Education  Department,  in  a manner  similar  to  the  public  school,  has  been  both  shaped  by  the  fledgling 
nation  that  created  it,  and  has  served  as  both  creator  and  articulator  of  that  nation's  culture  and  values.  Thus,  overtime 
it  has  taken  on  specific  tasks  that  have  arisen  as  a result  of  civil  and  military  exigencies.  From  the  assimilation  of 
immigrants  to  the  propagation  of  key  societal  values,  it  has  attempted  to  grapple  with  major  national  concerns,  in  the 
process  helping  to  articulate  and  shape  the  country's  culture. 

It  has  been  aided  in  this  task  by  the  unique  role  that  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  has  played  in  the  Jewish  State's 
life.  Unlike  the  situation  of  the  American  military,  but  closely  resembling  the  common  school,  the  IDF  has  been  since 
its  creation  a highly  regarded  institution  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizenry  has  participated.  As  a result,  it  has 
close  linkages  with  the  broader  society  that  allow  and  encourage  it  to  take  on  a major  formational  role  within  the  nation. 
If  Israelis  have  been  willing  to  delegate  such  responsibility  to  the  IDF  and  especially,  its  Education  Department,  it  is 
because  they,  like  American  participants  in  public  education,  have  experienced  it  in  an  overwhelmingly  positive  manner. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  problems  are  nonexistent.  It  can  be  argued  that,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
Education  Department  has  engaged  to  a significant  degree  in  a form  of  "cultural  imperialism"  in  which  Ashkenazic 
culture  was  trumpeted  to  the  detriment  of  Sephardic  interests  (Bar-On  1992, 1994).  In  that,  it  mirrored  Israeli  society 
as  a whole. 

Within  the  Israel  Defense  Forces,  the  Education  Department  sometimes  appears  to  have  had  questionable 
status.  Most  of  its  unit-level  officers  have  historically  been  women,  a serious  issue  in  a highly  male-dominated  society. 
While  one  commentator  has  argued  that  the  presence  of  such  a large  female  contingent  has  benefited  the  Corps  by 
making  it  so  unique  as  to  remove  it  from  the  usual  status  "pecking  order"  (Fisher  1997),  it  may  also  be  the  case  that 
the  gender  imbalance  has  marked  it  as  a comparatively  low-status  unit. 

After  the  Ze'ev  era,  the  Education  Department  traditionally  has  drawn  its  commanding  officer  from  another 
branch  of  service,  with  the  second  in  command  usually  being  an  education  professional.  The  rationale  appears  to  be 
that  a commander  from  outside  would  have  a wider  view  of  the  needs  of  the  IDF  and  the  role  that  the  Corps  might  serve. 
Negatively,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  has  created  a situation  of  "management  by  amateurs"  with  resulting  instability, 
especially  when  the  rapid  turnover  of  Chief  Education  Officers  is  taken  into  account^.  What  is  especially  interesting, 
though,  is  the  further  career  paths  of  these  commanders.  Although  not  trained  as  educators,  former  commanders  and 
senior  officers  have  served  in  two  cases  as  Director  of  Yad  V'Shem,  the  Holocaust  Memorial,  as  well  as  in  the  roles 
of  Member  of  Knesset,  founding  Dean  of  Students  of  the  Hebrew  University,  Director  of  the  Jerusalem  Theatre,  and 
senior  staff  member  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal’.  What  this  suggests  is  that  the  sort  of  officer  likely  to  command  this 
Corps  also  has  been  likely  to  have  both  temperament  and  skills  that  lead  to  additional  careers  in  educational  activities. 

The  configuration  of  the  army  and  its  relation  to  the  wider  society  present  what  is  arguably  the  greatest  future 
challenge.  With  genuine  peace  a foreseeable  possibility  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history,  the  question  has  been 
raised  once  again  about  the  utility  of  universal  conscription  into  a "people's  army"  rather  than  defense  by  a smaller  cadre 
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of  permanent  professionals.  Were  universal  conscription  to  end,  the  army  inevitably  would  cease  to  function  as 
"common  school.”  While  the  argument  has  been  made  that  all  ought  to  be  inducted  but  for  a shorter  term  of  service, 
there  is  significant  question  about  whether  service  of  a year  or  one  and  a half  years  would  be  enough  to  allow  for 
appropriate  training  to  meet  national  security  needs  (Gal  1994a).  Alternative  national  service  provides  an  attractive 
option,  but  it  is  unclear  that  the  heterogeneous  experiences  of  those  in  the  military  and  those  in  civilian  occupations 
would  foster  the  socialization  into  a common  culture  that  has  made  the  IDF  such  a potent  force  in  Israeli  life. 

How  any  of  these  issues  eventually  will  be  resolved  is  unclear.  What  is  obvious,  however,  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  Israel  Defense  Forces,  especially  operating  through  its  Education  and  Youth  Corps,  has  served  as  the  "common 
school”  of  a nation  as  young,  volatile,  and  dynamic  as  was  the  United  States  during  the  era  of  common  school 
formation.  In  this  sense,  it  offers  a unique  opportunity  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  its  civilian  counterpart  that 
can  serve  only  to  illuminate  and  sharpen  the  common  elements  of  both,  as  well  as  the  unique  perspectives  of  each. 
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Endnotes 

^Zahal  is  an  acronym  for  Zva  Ha-Haganah  Le-Israel  (Israel  Defense  Forces). 

^Avraham  Tzvion,  one  of  these  young  disciples,  named  Ze*ev,  along  with  Ben-Gurion  and  Martin  Buber  as  one  of  the  three  most 
significant  influences  on  his  life.  Tzvion  eventually  became  commander  of  Camp  Marcus,  the  IDF's  principal  compensatory 
education  facility,  near  Haifa. 

^In  Israeli  military  parlance,  this  is  sometimes  called  the  "great  head"  doctrine  (as  distinct  from  the  "small  head"  centralized 
command  approach  of  most  modem  armies). 

^It  is  worth  noting  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ze'ev's  fourteen  year  stint,  no  Chief  Education  Officer  has  served  more  than  five 
years,  and  three  years  is  the  mean  average  tenure. 

^Yitzak  "Tolka"  Arad  ( 1 968-72)  and  Avner  Shalev  ( 1 977-79)  have  directed  Yad  V’Shem,  Bar-On  ( 1 963-68)  has  been  a member 
of  Knesset  and  political  activist,  Tzvion  was  the  first  Dean  of  Students  at  the  Hebrew  University,  Gross  (1988-91)  directed  the 
Jemsalem  Theatre,  and  Dagan  (1985-88)  works  for  UJA. 
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n Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  just  inside  the  Aurelian  Wall,  the  Villa  Famesina  stands  as  a remarkable 


remnant  from  the  High  Renaissance.  Externally  the  villa  remains  quite  modest  in  appearance,  as  intended  by  the 


architect  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  even  though  it  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th-century  for  one  of  the  richest 
persons  in  Europe,  certainly  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  Agostino  Chigi.  In  this  case,  the  modesty  was  programmatic  and 
conveyed  imperial  aspirations.  Because  of  his  Christian  name,  Agostino  identified  with  the  Emperor  Augustus  who, 
according  to  Suetonius,  lived  in  a modest  house  with  an  exterior  not  of  marble  but  of  peperino,  the  same  material  used 
on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Villa  Famesina  {Divus  Augustus,  72).  But  within,  the  decorations  of  the  villa  are,  if  not  sumptuous, 
spectacular  in  their  artistic  refinement  and  elegance,  a fitting  testimony  to  the  power  of  Chigi’s  patronage  and  his 
standing  with  Pope  Julius  II,  whose  election  to  the  papacy  he  may  well  have  financed  and  whose  patronage  of  Raphael 
he  shared  (Gilbert  1980,  75-76). 

One  of  the  villa’s  rooms,  the  Sala  di  Galatea  (named  after  Raphael’s  fresco  portraying  this  mythical  subject) 
is  particularly  useful  for  understanding  how  ambitious  families  in  the  Renaissance  went  about  manipulating  or 
explaining  the  destiny  of  their  children.  The  frescos  on  the  upper  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  room  use  mythological 
subjects  to  describe  the  heavens  on  a particular  day  in  the  year  1466,  the  year  in  which  Chigi  was  bom.  Using 
mythological  subjects,  Baldassarre  Pemzzi,  who  in  addition  to  designing  the  villa  painted  these  frescos,  placed  the  seven 
known  planets  of  the  Ptolemaic  sky  into  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  describe  a sky  that  could  have  only  presented  itself  on 
November  29  or  30,  1466.  But  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  supplemented  with  the  symbolic  representation  of  other 
constellations  in  the  northern  and  southern  sky.  These  add  further  precision  to  the  horoscope  cast  on  the  upper  part  of 
this  room,  so  that  the  sky  portrayed  is  that  which  would  have  been  seen  in  Siena,  Chigi’s  birth  place,  the  evening  of 
November  29,  1466,  in  the  three  hours  between  9:20  PM  and  1 :00  AM.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  discover  even  more 
precision  in  the  ceiling  so  thatthe  indicated  time  is  narrowed  to  10:25PMand  1 l:00PM(Quinlan-McGrath  1984,91- 
105). 

Whatever  the  artistic  merits  of  these  frescos,  they  are  intriguing  because  of  the  way  they  use  myth  and  astrology 
to  precisely  fix  a moment  in  time.  Was  that  moment  in  fact  the  time  of  Chigi’s  birth?  Verification  seems  to  be  possible 
in  that  from  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  until  the  eighteenth  century  all  Sienese  infants  were  baptized  underneath  the 
Duomo  in  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  and  the  baptismal  ledgers  still  exist.  In  one  of  these,  Mariano  Chigi, 
Agostino’s  father,  has  written  in  his  own  hand  a notice  which  can  be  translated  as  follows: 

Agostino  Andrea  son  of  Mariano  Chigi  was  baptized  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  1 466  and  was 
bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  said  month  at  the  hour  twenty-one  and  one-half  [i.e.  9:30  PM]  and 
Giovanni  Salvani  was  godfather  (Rowland  1984,  192-193). 

The  written  record  and  the  celestial  arrangement  painted  on  the  ceiling  have  a general  correspondence,  but  the  most 
precise  reading  of  the  ceiling  places  the  birth  of  Chigi  at  least  an  hour  later  than  what  is  recorded  in  the  baptismal 
record.  Why  should  there  be  even  this  small  discrepancy  given  the  precision  of  both  the  ceiling  and  the  birth  record? 

Various  explanations  are  possible:  after  the  passage  of  forty-five  years  a failure  to  remember  in  Rome  an  event 
that  took  place  in  Siena;  or  perhaps  the  event  was  remembered  but  in  a general  way  and  not  with  the  precision  of  the 
written  record;  or  perhaps  the  astrologer  who  worked  out  the  time  of  birth  made  a mistake  or  used  unreliable  timepieces. 

A more  plausible  explanation,  though,  comes  from  the  confident  belief  among  people  of  that  time  in  the  influence  of 
stars  on  destiny.  In  the  case  of  Chigi,  although  he  was  bom  at  9:30  PM  under  the  waning  influence  of  the  constellation 
Leo,  the  influence  of  Virgo  whose  rising  would  not  begin  for  another  fifty-five  m inutes  better  explained  the  facts  of  his 
life.  The  ceiling  would  then  have  recorded  both  the  exact  time  of  Chigi’s  birth  as  well  as  the  more  appropriate  time  for 
his  birth.  That  is  to  say,  the  time  of  Chigi’s  birth  would  have  been  rectified  to  place  it  under  the  right  stars,  namely  those 
which  best  explain  the  course  of  his  life;  the  virgin  elbows  aside  the  lion  (Quinlan-McGrath  1984,  100-101). 

This  marvelous  ceiling  and  the  rectified  time  of  birth  it  presents  should  not  be  considered  the  quirky  affectation 
of  an  eccentric  rich  person  who  arrogantly  wishes  to  reorder  the  cosmos.  Mary  Quinlan-McGrath  who  decoded  the 
ceiling’s  astrological  message  notes  that  "such  rectifications  were  extremely  common  because  the  facts  of  the  native’s 
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life  were  considered  primary  evidence  in  determining  the  correct  birth  date"  (Quinlan*McGrath  1984, 100,  n.  52).  In 
Chigi’s  case,  the  adjustment  was  less  than  a couple  of  hours,  but  adjustments  of  even  several  months  were  sometimes 
made.  In  fact,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  the  primary  duty  of  an  astrologer  in  the  Renaissance  when  dealing  with 
a birth  date  was  to  find  a date  proximate  enough  to  the  real  date  of  birth,  if  in  fact  that  was  known,  which  would 
generate  a horoscope  corresponding  as  perfectly  as  possible  with  the  client’s  actual  life.  Happily,  in  some  cases  this 
could  be  done  without  cheating.  But  one  can  point  to  the  examples  of  Luther  and  Pope  Julius  III,  where  the  search  for 
an  appropriate  date  of  birth  had  to  range  over  a year  or  more.  One  historian  of  natural  science  dryly  notes:  "The  only 
thing  that  astonishes  us  today  is  that  such  a procedure,  which  could  not  possibly  escape  attention,  in  no  way  impaired 
the  trust  the  contemporaries  placed  in  astrology"  (Hartner  1967, 227). 

Since  the  rectification  of  Chigi’s  birth  portrayed  on  this  ceiling  is  modest,  the  ceiling  may  in  fact  be  better 
regarded  as  exemplifying  the  Renaissance  practice  of  providing  two  rising  signs  for  a human  subject,  that  occurring 
at  birth  but  also  that  occurring  at  conception.  Given  that  birthing  is  not  instantaneous,  determining  the  precise  moment 
of  birth  is  atroublesome  question.  Infinitesimally  small  differences  in  time  allow  for  slight  shifts  in  the  heavens,  which 
in  turn  produce  different  planetary  influences.  Hence  whether  birth  occurs  with  the  appearance  of  the  baby’s  head  or 
the  emergence  of  the  feet  is  a matter  of  some  consequence.  One  way  around  this  problem  used  by  Renaissance 
astrologers  was  to  focus  on  the  moment  of  conception,  using  the  rising  sign  at  the  instant  of  conception  to  accurately 
fix  the  moment  of  birth.  Some  would  even  have  argued  the  influence  of  the  stars  was  more  important  at  the  moment 
of  conception  than  at  birth.  Ancient  wisdom  from  the  astronomer  Ptolemy  could  be  called  upon  to  support  this  position: 
Since  the  chronological  starting-point  of  human  nativities  is  naturally  the  very  time  of  conception,  but 
potentially  and  accidentally  the  moment  of  birth,  in  cases  in  which  the  very  time  of  conception  is 
known  either  by  chance  or  by  observation,  it  is  more  fitting  that  we  should  follow  it  in  determining  the 
special  nature  of  body  and  soul,  examining  the  effective  power  of  the  configuration  of  the  stars  at  that 
time  {Tetrabiblos,  105). 

Needless  to  say,  fixing  the  moment  of  conception  is  no  mean  trick.  Folk  wisdom  offered  some  suggestions  on  how  to 
do  this,  such  as  looking  for  light  cramps  after  coitus.  The  most  careful  approach,  of  course,  used  by  those  especially 
intent  on  bequeathing  the  right  stars  to  their  offspring  was  to  abstain  for  a month  in  advance  of  the  propitious  moment 
and  then  see  whether  the  hoped  for  incarnation  had  taken  place  (Quinlan-McGrath  1984,  101,  n.  57). 

But  for  those  not  so  careful  or  so  restrained,  the  astrologers  offered  the  possibility  of  precise  mathematical 
calculations.  In  a wonderfully  circular  piece  of  reasoning,  the  approximate  time  of  birth  was  used  to  fix  the  exact 
moment  of  conception  and  from  that  to  work  forward  and  determine  an  exact  moment  of  birth.  Not  only  did  this  fix  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  but  it  also  produced  two  rising  signs  that  could  be  used  to  explain  destiny,  one  for  birth  and  the 
other  for  conception,  or  in  Chigi’s  case,  Leo  for  his  birth  and  Venus  for  his  conception  (Quinlan-McGrath  1 984, 1 02- 
103). 

We  no  longer  live  under  a Ptolemaic  sky,  nor  do  we  conceive  the  heavens  as  the  perfect  handiwork  of  God 
within  which  can  be  found  the  ideal  model  towards  which  human  behavior  should  aspire  (Hutchison  1 987, 1 00- 101). 
No  longer  are  the  planets  endowed  with  human  characteristics  so  that  they  are  seen  to  be  temperamental,  crossing  paths, 
or  confronting  one  another.  And  although  many  contemporaries  are  entertained  by  astrology  and  know  their  birA  sign 
if  not  the  sign  of  their  conception,  generally  speaking  the  influence  of  the  stars  is  not  used  to  explain  human  destiny, 
jsaceNancy  Reagan.  But  nonetheless,  the  thinking  which  tries  to  order  the  cosmos  by  getting  the  right  moment  of  birth, 
even  if  ex  post  facto,  features  assumptions  that  are  not  strange  to  contemporary  thought.  The  content  has  indeed 
changed,  but  the  framework  of  belief  that  encourages  attempts  to  order  the  cosmos  for  the  benefit  of  personal  destiny 
endures. 

First,  there  is  the  belief  that  the  determinants  of  destiny  are  external  to  the  individual  person.  The  stars  and  the 
planets  fix  the  details  of  an  individual’s  biography.  Astrology  thus  was  regarded  as  the  applied  branch  of  astronomy 
(Smoller  1 994, 1 5).  In  fact,  the  influence  of  the  stars  was  believed  to  be  so  pervasive  that  a knowledge  of  astrology  was 
a fundamental  component  of  professional  expertise  in  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Each  sign  of  the  zodiac,  for  example,  ruled 
a different  part  of  the  body,  which  meant  that  a physician  before  administering  treatment  had  to  read  the  heavens 
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(Smoller  1994, 22).  Not  only  did  the  universe  have  a marvelous  unity  binding  the  heavens  and  earth,  but  the  heavens 
as  the  perfect  handiwork  of  God  were  primary  in  determining  destiny. 

Second,  this  confidence  in  the  efficacy  ofthe  stars  provided,  oddly  enough,  space  for  human  initiative.  Destiny 
could  be  manipulated  by  getting  the  right  stars,  either  through  good  family  planning  in  advance  or  after  a blessed  event 
through  the  efforts  of  a skilled  astrologer.  Since  the  stars  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  human  events,  if  the  stars  could 
be  touched  as  it  were,  human  destiny  could  be  manipulated.  Moving  the  time  of  birth  to  the  propitious  moment  had  life 
consequences.  Once  the  right  stars  are  selected,  the  rest  is  star-destined. 

Third,  the  system  could  not  be  proved  wrong.  The  complexities  of  astrology  were  such  that  for  every 
discrepancy  between  prediction  and  fact,  the  prediction  could  be  corrected  by  noting  factors  that  had  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  or  had  been  overlooked.  In  this  way  the  system  of  astrology  was  endlessly  corrigible  and 
impervious  to  devastating  challenge.  For  this  reason,  the  actual  events  of  life  were  conclusive  in  pointing  to  a particular 
moment  of  birth,  no  matter  what  may  have  in  fact  happened.  If  the  noted  and  known  time  of  birth  did  not  produce  a 
horoscope  that  explained  the  life  as  lived,  the  time  of  birth  was  changed.  The  order  ofthe  cosmos  was  maintained  by 
simply  altering  a biographical  detail. 

Even  though  we  have  largely  left  behind  the  effort  to  alter  or  explain  destiny  by  laying  claim  to  the  right  stars, 
the  interest  in  arranging  beneficial  life  chances  for  ourselves  or  our  children  remains  a strong  motivation  in  our  culture 
for  deliberate  action.  But  rather  than  ordering  the  cosmos  by  selecting  a time  of  birth  to  get  the  right  stars,  the  modem, 
apparently  more  rational  approach,  is  to  select  a place  of  residence  to  get  the  right  schools. 

In  1993  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  a series  called  "Moving  Out"  which  examined  the  relocation  of  Chicago 
residents  from  within  the  city  boundaries  to  the  outlining  suburbs  {Chicago  Tribune  1993a).  The  Tribune  reported  that 
approximately  60,000  Chicagoans  left  the  city  limits  in  1992  with  two  of  every  three  households  relocating  to  the 
suburbs  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Hence  two-thirds  of  those  who  moved  out  really  did  leave  Chicago  the  city, 
but  not  Chicago  the  metropolitan  area.  In  preparing  their  story,  reporters  from  The  Tribune  surveyed  3,000  people  from 
the  16,000  households  who  migrated  out  of  Chicago  between  April  and  October,  1992.  While  only  thirty-one  percent 
ofthe  survey  participants  had  children  under  the  age  of  1 9,  four  of  every  five  of  these  families  specified  better  education 
and  safety  as  the  main  reasons  for  their  move. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  series,  the  Tribune  printed  personal  statements  from  those  who  had  relocated.  Four 
responses  in  particular  demonstrate  the  modem  approach  to  determining  destiny  {Chicago  Tribune  1993b): 

• Time  for  my  daughter  to  go  to  kindergarten.  No  Chicago  public  schools  for  us,  thank  you. 

• The  Chicago  Public  School  System  chased  me  out  of  Chicago.  I could  not  see  paying  all  that 
school  tax  and  not  feel  safe  sending  my  child  to  a Chicago  public  school. 

• The  birth  of  our  son  caused  us  to  leave.  If  we  hadn’t  had  a child,  I don’t  think  we  would  have 
moved  out.  We  had  a lot  of  reservations  about  city  life.  The  biggest  thing  was  the  schools.  It 
sort  of  seems  like  everything  in  the  Chicago  public  school  system  is  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction.  If  we  had  moved  in  Chicago,  I felt  we  were  going  to  have  to  move  five  years  later 
when  Grant  came  of  school  age. 

• Factor  in  two  kids  in  private  school  at  $7,500  per  kid  per  year,  and  you’ve  more  than  justified 
the  economics  of  moving  to  the  burbs. 

These  comments  do  not  seem  strange  nor  would  the  sentiments  expressed  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Chicago.  In  fact,  an  item  of  consensus  among  economists  who  examine  contemporary  relocation  patterns 
is  the  important  influence  the  quality  of  public  services,  such  as  the  local  public  schools,  has  in  shaping  the  family 
decision  to  move  (Varady  1986, 20).  In  twentieth  century  America,  changing  residential  location  to  gain  access  to  the 
right  school  is  an  understandable  motivation  and  an  acceptable  explanation  for  severing  ties  with  a familiar 
neighborhood  and  beginning  life  in  one  that  is  strange.  In  some  cultures,  deeply  cherished  values  such  as  being  rooted 
in  a place  or  living  out  family  traditions  precludes  the  instrumental  approach  to  residence  which  permits  choosing  a 
place  to  live  based  on  the  availability  of  schools  of  a certain  type.  In  fact,  the  concern  for  getting  the  right  schools  for 
one’s  children,  starting  with  kindergarten  and  working  up,  can  be  commended  in  contemporary  America  as  taking  the 
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responsibility  of  parenthood  seriously  by  enhancing  the  life  chances  of  one’s  children.  The  ability  to  relocate  for  access 
to  the  right  school  is  an  identifying  characteristic  of  those  who  fully  participate  in  the  American  dream,  the  advantaged; 
likewise  not  being  able  to  relocate  at  will  marks  the  disadvantaged.  And  for  the  truly  advantaged,  the  Holy  Grail  sought 
through  the  pursuit  ofthe  right  elementary  and  secondary  school  is  admission  to  the  right  undergraduate  college.  With 
that  accomplished,  the  cosmos  has  been  properly  ordered  and  the  influence  now  not  of  Mars  and  Venus  but  of  New 
Trier  and  Princeton  can  be  counted  on  to  produce  a happy  and  prosperous  life. 

How  rational  is  this  approach  to  ordering  the  cosmos?  Or,  to  make  this  question  more  particular  to  the  present 
discussion,  is  this  approach  to  shaping  destiny  more  rational  than  selecting  the  right  stars? 

Of  course,  this  question  in  a fundamental  way  defies  answering  since  all  depends  on  the  destiny  which  is  desired 
and  that  will  vary  with  the  individual  person.  In  this  sense,  destiny  is  like  pleasure  which  Aristotle  says  "is  regarded 
differently  by  different  persons,  and  varies  according  to  the  habit  of  individuals"  (Politics,  VIII,  3).  So  at  this  point, 
we  need  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a major,  even  if  quite  reasonable  assumption,  that  the  destiny  to  which  getting  the 
right  schools  is  instrumental  is  economic  well  being.  Given  that,  how  rational  is  it  to  pursue  economic  well  being 

through  getting  the  right  schools?  • • u i 

There  is  certainly  a substratum  of  rationality  to  this  approach  in  that  more  schooling,  i.e.  staying  m school,  at 

least  up  to  a point  increases  the  chances  for  economic  well  being.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  secondary  schools 
send  more  students  on  to  college  than  do  others.  But  as  Christopher  Jencks  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  this  may  have 
less  to  do  with  the  quality  ofthe  school  than  with  the  high  standards  and  aspirations  of  the  families  ofthe  students 
enrolled.  The  culture  of  the  middle  class  perpetuates  the  assumption  that  one  must  stay  in  school  to  be  successful. 
Jencks  noted,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  that  "living  in  the  right  school  district  seems  to  make  relatively  little  difference 
to  an  individual’s  educational  attainment"  (Jencks  1972, 148). 

But  what  about  those  who  do  graduate  from  college?  Are  their  life  chances  improved?  The  economist  Andrew 
Hacker  has  recently  pointed  out  that  "having  a college  degree  yields  a man  aged  thirty-five  to  forty-four  an  average 
income  of  $5  7, 1 96,  compared  with  the  $32,689  for  men  who  only  finish  high  school"  (Hacker  1 997, 2 1 7).  An  average 
difference  in  income  due  to  different  amounts  of  schooling  of  almost  $25,000  is  not  insubstantial.  But  differences 
between  income  averages  leaves  considerable  room  for  variations  among  subsets  and  individuals.  For  example,  in  the 
study  used  by  Hacker,  twenty  percent  of  those  who  have  only  high  school  diplomas  were  making  over  $40,000,  while 
almost  thirty  percent  of  those  with  graduate  degrees  were  earning  less  than  that  amount  (Hacker  1997, 217).  Getting 
the  right  amount  of  schooling  for  some  leads  to  upward  mobility,  but  for  others  the  result  is  mobility  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

But  beyond  getting  the  right  amount  of  schooling,  how  does  getting  the  right  schools  affect  destiny,  again 
construed  in  terms  of  economic  well  being?  Let  us  assume  that  the  effort  to  get  the  right  school  eventually  aims  at 
admission  to  one  ofthe  most  selective  undergraduate  colleges,  namely  those  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a position 
to  select  for  admission  the  best  high  school  graduates  in  the  country.  A standard  list  would  include  Amherst,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Duke,  Princeton,  Stanford,  Williams,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
these  are  the  most  selective  schools  and  are  in  a privileged  position  of  admitting  the  most  highly  talented  high  school 
students  and  would  figure  prominently  as  the  college  of  choice  for  graduates  ofthe  nation’s  best  high  schools,  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions  should  be,  as  the  good  souls  in  the  afterworld  described  by  Plato  in  The  Republic  (Book 
X),  in  the  best  position  to  capture  the  best  destiny.  But  as  Andrew  Hacker  notes,  "When  we  look  at  the  graduates  of 
selective  colleges,  say,  thirty  years  later,  the  results  are  disappointing"  (Hacker  1997, 209).  In  justifying  this  claim, 
Hacker  examines  leadership  in  the  corporate  world.  Ofthe  one  hundred  largest  corporations  and  financial  firms,  in  only 
eleven  cases  were  their  chief  executives  Ivy  League  undergraduates,  and  of  these  eleven,  three  had  studied  engineering 
at  Cornell  (Hacker  1997, 209).  Interestingly,  Amherst,  Brown,  Columbia,  Duke,  Stanford,  and  Williams  produced  not 
one  of  these  one-hundred  CEOs.  Eleven  state  universities  were  able  to  claim  two  each.  As  Hacker  notes,  "campuses 
in  Kansas,  Idaho,  and  Iowa  surpassed  most  of  the  highly  selective  schools"  (Hacker  1997, 209).  If,  then,  getting  the 
right  schools  means  eventually  to  get  into  one  ofthe  Ivies,  and  if  destiny  is  associated  with  economic  well-being,  even 
with  economic  prowess,  then  the  logic  of  this  approach  is  shaky  at  best.  Hacker  provides  a stark  summary;  "Thus,  if 
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we  take  as  our  pool  all  male  Ivy  graduates  who  are  now  in  the  age  range  of  current  CEOs,  it  emerges  that  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  them  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  corporate  world"  (Hacker  1 997, 209).  If  we  changed  the 
content  of  destiny  to,  say,  excellence  as  a philosopher  or  a poet  is  there  reason  to  expect  that  the  results  would  offer 

more  assurance  that  the  right  schools  guarantee  destiny? 

The  attempt  to  order  the  cosmos  through  gettingthe  right  schools  is  supported  by  the  same  belief  structure  that 
led  individuals  during  the  Renaissance  to  seek  the  right  stars.  First,  consider  the  belief  that  determinants  of  destiny  lay 
outside  the  individual  person.  Schooling  rather  than  stars  is  now  seen  to  determine  fate.  In  either  case,  destiny  is  shaped 
by  external  elements  external  to  the  individual.  In  the  contemporary  scene,  destiny  depends  on  schooling,  on  teachers 
and  instructional  resources  that  have  been  the  maturing  individual’s  environment.  Particularly  important  have  been  those 
teachers  and  school  staffwho  participated  in  the  final  campaign  for  admission  to  a select  college.  Whether  the  emp^an 
is  filled  with  stars  or  schools,  the  universe  remains  harmonious.  In  the  one  case,  God’s  design  was  writ  large  in  the 
heavens  so  that  earthly  events  satisfy  an  eternal  plan;  in  the  other  success  is  regarded  as  the  expected  and  even  just 
result  of  good  schooling.  In  the  latter  case,  getting  the  right  schools  is  socially  and  ethically  a far  more  appropriate  way 
to  success  than,  say,  winning  the  lottery. 

Second,  confidence  in  the  external  determinants  of  destiny  leaves  space  for  human  initiative.  In  the  case  of  the 
schools,  the  initiative  can  be  quite  determined.  The  act  of  physically  moving  from  city  to  suburb  is  no  small  event. 
Geographic  location  is  only  the  first  step  which  subsequently  must  be  supplemented  by  the  cursus  honorum  of 
appropriate  activities  and  experiences  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  apply  for  a select  college,  the  student’s  career  will 
seem  both  well-rounded  and  interestingly  diverse,  even  exotic,  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  admissions  committee 
Third,  the  system  could  not  be  proved  wrong.  The  straining  to  get  into  the  right  schools  produces  results  that 
arc  often  quite  ordinary.  Hacker  observes  that  "anyone  who  has  attended  reunions  of  Ivy  League  graduates  cannot  help 
but  be  struck  by  how  many  of  these  alumni  end  up  with  middling  middle-class  incomes  and  quite  commonplace  careers" 
(Hacker  1997, 217).  Nothing  wrong  with  that,  of  course,  except  that  the  aspirations  were  much  more  grand.  On  the 
other  hand,  exceptional  careers  come  to  some  who  went  to  unexceptional  schools.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a society 
which  allows  and  preaches  social  mobility.  Getting  into  the  right  schools  is  hardly  more  effective  in  attaining  a sought 
after  destiny  than  changing  ones  date  of  birth.  But  that  does  not  challenge  the  efficacy  of  the  belief  that  schools  are 
connected  to  destiny.  When  that  connection  breaks  down  in  an  individual’s  biography,  the  results  can  be  easily 
explained:  poor  effort,  bad  luck,  loss  of  interest.  The  belief  is  preserved  because  the  individual  or  chance  events  are  at 
fault. 

The  practice  four  hundred  years  ago  of  altering  one’s  birth  date  to  get  the  right  stars  may  seem  odd  or  silly  to 
the  contemporary,  post-Enlightenment  observer.  But  what  about  four  hundred  years  into  the  future,  will  the  practice 
of  uprooting  family  and  migrating  from  the  cultural  centers  of  our  civilization  to  the  banality  of  suburban  sprawl  in 
order  to  get  the  right  schools  seem  equally  odd  and  silly  to  that  future  observer?  Perhaps,  but  silliness  is  not  our 
common  bond  with  the  Renaissance.  Rather  a common,  enduring  characteristic  of  our  culture  is  the  belief  that  somehow 
the  cosmos  can  be  ordered  for  an  individual’s  benefit. 
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Midiael  J.  Bercik 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

In  studying  the  Little  Rock  sdiool  desegregation  crisis,  it  is  inq)oitant  first  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  the 
US  Federal  Government  to  Arkansas'  state  and  local  governing  bo^es . Without  clarifying  each's  defined  roles  and 
powers,  one  caimot  fully  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  crisis. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell  states  it  was  the  guidelines  in  Brown 
fl  (May  31,1955),  "With  All  Deliberate  Speed",  which  gave  authority  to  the  Executive  Brandi,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  other  branches  of  the  federal  government  to  become  involved  with  the  crisis.  However,  Brownell  carefully 
States  Brownell  1993)  that  those  analyzing  1950's  school  desegregation  cases  must  remember  that  the  federal 
government  was  powerless  to  initiate  any  action  unless  the  local  school  district  first  submitted  a desegregation  plan  to 
their  respective  :^eral  district  court. 

Brown  II  mandated  school  desegregation  but,  wanting  to  grant  sdiool  districts  a certain  amount  of  fieedom  in 
inqilementing  the  new  policy,  it  provided  the  districts  with  some  flexibility  in  develqiing  plans  to  submit  for  federal 
district  court  approval.  A school  district  might,  for  example,  attenqit  a sincere  effort  at  desegregation  ~ but  if  it  met 
strong  community  opposition,  the  federal  govemmait  would  be  powerless  to  aid  the  district  if  it  did  not  first  have  in 
place  a court-appiov^  desegregation  plan.  Brown  II  divided  the  lespmisibilities  of  the  develqiment  and  approval  of 
desegregation  plans  equally  between  the  local  governments  (i.e.  school  boards)  and  the  federal  government. 

Brownell  (1993)  illustrates  the  conq)lexity  of  this  dilemma  by  citing  the  1956  Mansfield,  Texas  desegr^ation 
case  in  which  Texas  Governor  Allan  Shivers  used  Texas  Rangers  to  keep  Afirican  American  diildrai  from  attending 
an  all-white  Mansfield  public  sdiool.  As  events  turned  out,  the  Afiican  American  students  didn't  even  try  to  enter  the 
school  (Bartley  1969),  and,  after  this  qiisode,  district  school  authorities  sent  the  studoits  back  to  segregated  schools. 
Brownell  describes  the  legal  complexity  of  the  Mansfield  situation; 

We  were  powerless  to  intervme,  however;  in  the  federal  court  that  mig^  have  led  to  circumstances  in 
whidi  the  Justice  Departm^  could  be  called  in  to  enforce  the  federal  court's  decision . . . Commentators 
often  miss  the  distinction  between  the  Mansfield  situation  and  the  later  episode  in  Little  Rock" 
(BrownelljP  .204, 1 993). 

Had  the  Mansfield  Sdiool  Board  followed  the  legal  guidelines  of  Brown  II.  there  would  have  been  grounds  for  federal 
interventicxi.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  this  Texas  community  learned  that  Eisenhower  or  the  Justice  Department  could 
not  simplycommanda  school  district  to  desegregate.  With  1956  a Presidential  election  year,  Eisenhower  no  doubt  was 
relieved  by  the  School  Board's  oversight. 

Many  school  boards  in  the  South  gained  an  opportunity  to  learn  even  more  about  the  legal  conqilexities  of 
sdiool  desegregation  from  the  Hoxie,  Arkansas  case.  Anderson  (1964)  describes  the  effects  ofthe  1955  desegregation 
incident  as  it  reverberated  through  this  Eastern  Arkansas  town  and  the  US  D^aitment  of  Justice.  Segregationists  in 
Hoxie  initiated  a canqiaign  of  harassment  and  student  boycott  that  was  so  effective,  that  at  one  point  ofQcials  closed 
the  schools  for  lack  of  students.  TTie  Hoxie  Sdiool  Board  countered  the  segregationists'  strategy  by  filing  for  a federal 
injunction  against  interferaice  in  the  desegregation  process,  and  the  sdiools,  in  turn,  re-opened.  This  actimi  by  the 
elected  school  board  allowed  twenty-five  black  students  to  join 

the  thousand  \diites  in  the  local  high  sdiool,  thus  ending  the  awkward  and  eiqiensive  practice  of 
shipping  the  students  to  a nei^boring  district  with  a bladchigh  sdiool.  The  mayor  ofHoxie  explained 
vihy  the  town's  leaders  had  reached  their  decision;  "It's  the  law  of  the  land,  it's  inevitable,  it's  God's 
will,  and  it's  dieaper"  (Ashmore,  p.ll3, 1994). 

The  Hoxie  case  began  to  incite  even  more  a traditional  vdiite  supremacist  mentality,  especially  in  this  eastern, 
Mississippi  Delta  region  of  the  state. 

Orval  Faubus,  vdio  at  this  time  was  serving  his  first  two-year  term  as  governor  in  Arkansas  and  was  feeing 
an  election  in  the  Fall  of  1956,  recognized  this  as  a hotbed  of  political  controversy  in  whidi  he  didn't  want  to  get 
involved.  Consequently,  he  took  only  the  smallest  steps,  desegregating  the  state's  Democratic  Party  and  some  Arkansas 
universities,  and  increasing  salaries  for  Afiican  American  school  teachers.  Faubus  wait  on  to  win  his  second  term  as 
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governor  in  the  heated  but  easily  won  1 956  election  against  James  D.  Johnson  (Ashmore  1 997),  a fervent  segregationist. 
Faubus  neither  attacked  nor  supported  the  r^ewed  extreme  segregationist  spirit  some  Arkansans  felt  after  the  1955 
Hoxie  incident. 

Faubus  would  not  offer  encouragemoit  even  to  Arkansas'  state's  rights  supporters  in  the  state's  legislature  (an 
organization  known  as  the  "State  Sovereignty  Commission"),  a group  that  advocated  the  philosophy  of  "interposition." 
Adopted  to  diall^ge  federal  attempts  to  segregate  their  schools,  interposition  was  the  "constituti<mal"  device  of  choice 
of  the  legislatures  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  Wrapping  themselves  in  the 
banner  of  states'  rights,  southern  governments  sou^t  to  interpose  the  Taith  Amendment  between  the  federal  courts  and 
their  segregated  schools  (Mann,  p.l60,  1996). 

To  insure  success  with  the  1 956  electorate,  Faubus  "mdorsed  segregaticm,  as  did  all  other  Arkansas  politicians" 
(Murphy,  p. 37, 1997).  Because  ofhis  moderate  stance  on  segregation,  Faubus  enjoyed  the  stqiport  of  the  state's  Uberal 
Democrats  and  the  Arkansas  Gazette  for  both  his  1954  and  1956  gubernatorial  canq>aigns. 

Faubus'  decisive  1956  election  victory  should  not  overshadow  the  racially  diarged  rhetoric  of  that  year's 
campaign,  as  voiced  by  his  opponent  Johnson.  During  the  1955  Hoxie  desegregation  controversy,  Johnson  exhibited 
his  racism  publicly  since  he  knew  media  coverage  would  be  so  influential  in  this  specific  desegr^ation  case  (Murphy 
1 997).  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  Johnstm  did  this  considering  that,  up  until  the  time  of  the  Little  Rock  crisis, 
Arkansas  had  traditionally  been  a moderately  segregationist  state.  Perhaps  anticipating  the  need  for  name  recognition 
in  the  1956  gubernatorial  election,  Jdmson  pushed  his  extremist  views  so  as  to  receive  name  recognition  among  the 
candidates . T o further  assist  himself  in  his  bid  for  governor,  Johnson  founded,  at  about  the  time  of  the  Hoxie  case,  the 
White  Citizens  Coimcil  of  Arkansas  (which  would  later  be  questioned  in  FBI  dociunents  dealing  with  Ku  Klux  Klan 
involvement  in  the  crisis). 

In  the  heat  of  battle,  as  he  tried  to  disrupt  the  Hoxie  desegregation  process,  Johnson  took  it  upon  himself  to  cite 
racist  data  from  a similar  White  Citizens  Council  in  Mississippi  (Murphy  1 997).  This  external  interferaice  is  evidenced 
by  segregationist  agitators  from  outside  Arkansas  making  their  way  to  Hoxie  to  work  with  native  Arkansans  like 
Johnson.  Outside  support  exerted  its  influence  in  Arkansas  during  the  Hoxie  case  and  later  in  the  Little  Rock  crisis. 

In  examining  the  Hoxie  situation,  one  notes  how  supportive  fellow  segregationists  in  other  Southern  states  were 
for  like-minded  Arkansans.  "The  State  of  Georgia  ottered  the  case  as  amicus  curiae  [i.e.,  "fiiend  of  the  court," 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary,  p .44, 1 970],  in  support  ofthem  (Arkansan  S^regationists)"  (Anderson,  p . 1 28, 1964). 
This  legal  alliance  between  the  Arkansas  segregationists  and  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  receive  overwhelming 
publicity  in  1 955,  but  was  indicative  of  an  emerging  groimdswell  of  support  from  fellow  Southern  states  for  any  oftheir 
brethren  states  who  were  being  legally  conpelled  to  abide  by  the  intentiois  of  the  Brown  decision.  South  Carolina 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  typified  this  spirit  of  defiance  when,  in  early  1 956,  he  "proposed  that  southern  congressmen 
issue  a formal  statement  articulating  their  objectirmstothe  Sipreme  Corut's  Brown  decisions"  (Mann,  p. 161,1996). 
This  document  became  nationally  recognized  on  Mardi  1 2, 1 956  v^en  Georgia  Senator  Walter  George  read  a statement 
in  the  Senate  titled  the  "Southern  Manifesto"  (originally  "Declaratirm  of  Constitutional  Principles")  which  one  hundred 
and  one  Southern  US  Representatives  and  Senators  signed.  Those  notable  Southern  leaders  >^o  refused  to  sign  were 
Tennessee  Senators  Albert  Gore  Sr.  and  Estes  Kefauver,  and  the  Smate  Majority  fi'om  Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (who 
wasn't  asked  to  sign).  Of  the  Southern  US  Representatives  in  the  South,  House  Speaker  of  Texas,  Sam  Rayburn — like 
Johnson  — wasn't  asked  to  sign.  The  remaining  US  Representatives  who  didn't  sign  were  from  Teimessee  and  Florida. 
All  House  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the  state  of  Arkansas  put  their  signatures  to  the  document  (Brownell, 
p.363,  1993).  These  signatures  of  endorsemeitt  included  very  religious  and  well-educated  leaders  such  as 
Representative  Brooks  Hays  and  Senator  William  Fulbri^t,  vho  was  intematicmally  recognized  for  his  foreign 
ex^ange  student  program,  the  Fulbright  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  how  Georgia  and  it's  political  leaders  such  as  Senator  George  figure  into  the  moimting 
popular  resistance  to  desegregation . It  should  be  noted  that  Georgia  is  considered  one  of  the  Deep  Southern  States  by 
scholarly  works  of  Howard  W.  Odum  Southern  Regions  Of  The  United  States  (1936)  andGunnar  Myrdal  An  American 
Dilemma:The  Negro  Problem  and  Modem  Democracy  (1962).  These  same  Deep  Southern  states  were  supporters  of 
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then  South  Carolina  Governor  Strom  Tliurmond,  \tiio  ran  for  Presidait  against  the  inciunbmt  Piarry  S.  Truman  in 
1948.  Thurmond's  presidential  bid  was  part  of  his  self-initiated  effort  to  lead  the  Dixiecrat  Rebellion,  t^^ch  attenqjted 
to  derail  Truman's  modest  Civil  Rights  proposals.  Later,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Little  Rock  crisis  in  August 
1957,  this  spirit  of  Deep  Southern  siqiport  from  the  state  of  Georgia  would  be  more  publicized  and  dramatic.  This 
allied  effort  was  evidenced  by  the  state's  Governor,  Marvin  Griffin,  vdio  arrived  in  Little  Rock  to  attend  a rally  held 
bythe  local  White  Citizens'  Council,  which  opposed  the  tqrcoming  desegregation  of  Little  Rock's  Central  High  School. 
Georgia's  governor,  he  declared,  unl&e  Arkansas's,  was  prq^ared  to  turn  out  his  State  Highway  Patrol 
and  National  Guard  to  bar  any  black  diild  from  attending  any  vshite  public  school,  and  he  would  enhst 
in  their  support  every  right-thinking,  red-blooded  white  Georgian  (Ashmore,p.  126, 1 997). 

This  spirit  of  anti-^eralist  rebellion  by  Southern  Congressional  leaders  reemerged  once  again  in  July  1956  while 
Brownell  was  working  on  a Civil  Rights  bill  with  congr^simial  leaders.  This  renewed  Southern  defiance  became 
tangible  vrith  publication  of  a new  Manifesto  which  specifically  attacked  the  iqrcoming  Civil  Rights  legislation  as 
violating  states'  ri^ts.  The  new  Manifesto  also  asserted  that  fee  pending  Civil  Rights  legislation  "effected  further 
concentration  of  federal  power,  gave  fee  Attorney  General  unprecedented  authority,  and 

increased  racial  discord"  (Anderson,p.82,1964).  These  legislative  attempts  by  Southern  Congressional  leaders  to 
subvert  fee  Brown  decisions  hi^lighted  fee  need  for  increased  power  by  fee  federal  government  to  intervene  in  sdiool 
desegregation  struggles. 

The  Hoxie  desegregation  situation  proved  to  be  fee  first  test  of  federal  resolve  in  enforcing  fee  legal  intoit  of 
fee  Brown  decisions.  In  particular,  fee  power  of  Brown  II.  "Wife  All  Deliberate  Speed",  provided  fee  US  Department 
of  Justice  wife  fee  necessary  tools  of  law  aiforcement  to  deal  wife  local  and  state  government  in  relation  to  school 
desegregation.  Unlike  fee  dramatic,  confrontational  situatirm  in  Clinton,  Tomessee  where  governor  Frank  G.  Clem^t 
ordered  out  fee  National  Guard  to  insure  corrq)liance  in  this  community's  school  desegregation  case,  fee  Hoxie  situation 
brought  "greater  meaning  to  fee  political  issue  as  fee  federal  govemm^t  encountered  it"  (Anders(m,p. 128,1964).  As 
stated  earlier  in  fee  chapter,  Geot;gia  legally  allied  itself  wife  fee  segregationists  in  Hoxie  by  means  of  amicus  curiae. 
Wife  newly  received  enforcement  powers  in  school  desegregatirm  situations,  "fee  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
came  forward  as  amicus  in  support  of  fee  School  Board,  fee  first  time  feat  fee  federal  govemmoit  had  ever  geared 
in  court  to  ask  for  inqrlemmtation  of  desegregation  decisions"  (Anderson,p.  128, 1964).  Fortunately,  fee  Circuit  Court 
of  >^peals  iipheld  fee  federal  injunction,  ruling  feat  "a  federal  judge  has  fee  authority  to  protect  a local  board  in 
carrying  out  his  orders"  (Anderson,p. 128,1964).  This  long  overdue  victory  for  fee  federal  government  in  Civil  Rights 
enforcement  was  much  welcomed,  but  despite  being  a decisive  influence,  it  won  little  notice  for  fee  US  Dqrartment  of 
Justice's  role  in  fee  Hoxie  case. 

The  Little  Rock  desegregation  crisis  of  1957  would  require  similar  intervention  by  fee  US  Dqrartment  of 
Justice,  but  as  events  develqped  in  feat  crisis,  there  would  be  a denumd  for  action  by  other  branches  of  fee  federal 
government  as  well. 

Courtesy  of  Brownell's  influence,  members  of  fee  federal  government  became  involved  in  Civil  Rights 
enforcement  by  pushing  for  cmitroversial  legislation.  On  January  1 st,  1 957,  Eisenhower  and  Republican  Congressional 
leaders  proposed  to  fee  Congress  a comprehensive  Civil  Rights  package.  Ahhou^fee  1957  Civil  Rights  act  fell  short 
of  some  of  its  proprmoits'  hopes,  it  did  set  in  motion  fee  machinery  of  fee  federal  government  in  becoming  more 
involved  in  an  emerging  social  controversy. 

The  draft  of  fee  act  feus  empowered  the  attorney  general,  without  further  congressional  action,  to 
aiforce  fee  constitutional  promise  of  equal  protection  for  all  citizens  whai  such  violations  occurred. 

Its  scope  was  broad  enou^  to  give  fee  attorney  general  fee  power  to  enforce  nc^  only  voting  rights  but 
also  any  federal  district  court  decree  that  approved  a local  plan  to  desegregate  fee  public  sdiools 
(Brownell,p  .202, 1993). 

The  CcHigressional  Quarterly  Almanac  provides  a summation  of  fee  proposed  legislation.  In  essence,  fee  Eisaihower 
Administration  and  Rq>ublican  Congressional  leaders  wanted  to  create  a bipartisan  commission  feat  would  (1) 
investigate  Civil  Rights  violations  and  make  ^propriate  recommendations,  (2)  establish  a Civil  Rights  division  ~ to 
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be  headed  by  an  assistant  Attorney  G^eral  — within  the  Department  of  Justice,  (3)  enact  laws  to  enforce  voting  rights, 
and  (4)  amend  laws  that  would  allow  the  federal  government  to  obtain  preventive  reUef  in  Civil  Rights  cases.  Hiough 
Southern  Congressional  leaders  had  signed  the  Southern  Manifesto  a year  earlier,  now,  as  might  be  erqrected,  many 
criticized  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  version  of  the  bill  that  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  to  create  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  permitted  the 
President  to  appoint  an  assistant  Attorney  General  to  head  up  a new  Civil  Rights  division  in  the  Dqrartment  of  Justice, 
and  empowered  the  Attorney  Gaieral  to  try  for  an  injunction  when  somerme  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Regarding  judicial  matters,  the  bill  "allowed  the  judge  to  decide  vdiether  a defendant  in  such  cases  should  be  tried  with 
or  withoirt  a jury."  (Crmgressional  Quarterly  Almanac,p.553,1957).  White  Southern  Congressional  leaders  realized 
that  white  juries  would  be  sympathetic  to  acquitting  fellow  vdiite  Southerners  who  were  guilty  of  Civil  Rights  violations 
even  in  murder  cases  like  Errunett  Till  in  19SS  and  Medgar  Evers  in  1963. 

Ihe  final  version  of  the  19S7  Civil  Rights  legislation  contained  no  provisions  for  federal  enforcement  in  school 
desegregation  cases . To  curb  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  in  school  desegregation  situations,  the  Senate  "repealed 
a statute  of 1 866  empowering  the  President  to  employ  troops  to  enforce  or  to  prevent  violaticm  of  civil  rights  l^islation" 
(Congressional  Quarterly  Ahnanac,p.564,1957).  My  original  purpose  in  researching  the  1957  Civil  Ri^ts  act  was 
to  suggest  that  it  influenced  the  1957  Little  Rock  school  desegregation  crisis.  I was  disappointed  to  discover  diat 
Southern  Congressional  leaders  made  it  their  specific  strategy  to  eliminate  the  provision  that  allowed  increased  federal 
involvement  in  school  desegregation.  In  this  particular  political  strategy,  they  were  successful.  Despite  the  Southern 
Congressional  leaders'  victory  in  depriving  the  1957  Civil  Rights  act  of  enforcement  powers  in  school  desegregaticm, 
it  was,  as  Brownell  suggests,  "the  first  civil  ri^ts  act  of  the  twentieth  century"  (Brownell,p  .226,1993),  and  proved  to 
be  a portent  of  the  end  to  legal  segregation  in  the  South. 
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Truman  and  the  Issue  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education  in  the  Election  of  1948 


D(»  T.  Martin 
University  of  Pittsburgjb 

If  President  Truman’s  renomination  in  1948  bad  depended  upon  his  previous  federal  aid  to  education  le^lative 
proposals  and  their  (mactment,  that  nomination  would  not  have  occurred;  however,  federal  aid  to  education  had 
not  yet  bec(»ne  an  issue  of  importance  and  had  little  influence  on  Truman’s  presidential  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party.  And  even  thou]^  Truman  stated  that  he  would  not  sedc  his  party’s  nomination  if  Eisenhower 
declared  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1948,  there  were  few  D^ocrats  >^o  could  challenge  Truman’s 
bid  for  his  party’s  nomination.  The  Donocrats  re-nominated  Truman  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  success  with  much  of  his 
first  term  domestic  program,  including  federal  aid  to  education,  and  in  spite  of  the  President’s  shaip  decline  in 
pq)ularity  (Abies  1959, 1). 

James  ForresUd,  Truman’s  Secretary  of  Defense,  recorded  in  his  diary  that  in  late  1947  Truman  looked 
forward  with  deep  misgivings  to  another  four  years  in  the  White  House  and  that  if  he  had  not  believed  it  his  duty  to 
run  Again  because  of  world  conditions  he  would  have  stepped  aside.  Yet  at  this  time  Truman  was  considered  to  be 
certain  of  renomination  by  his  party  and  a Gallup  Poll  t^en  at  the  end  of  1947  showed  that  he  would  have  then 
defeated  the  two  leading  I^ublicans,  Senator  Tafi  or  Governor  Dewey,  by  wide  margins.  However,  due  to  his  stand 
on  civil  rights,  the  Palestine  issue,  and  a series  of  other  complicated  events,  Truman’s  popularity  went  into  a tailspin 
and  within  four  months  a new  Gallup  Poll  revealed  a reversal  and  showed  him  far  behind  leading  Republicans  (Abels 
1959, 13). 

By  the  spring  of  1948  few  persons  believed  that  Truman  had  the  slightest  chance  of  wirming  the  election;  one 
exception  was  Truman  himself  Truman  was  not  only  having  trouble  with  the  extreme  left  (supporters  of  Henry 
Wallace)  and  ftie  southern  conservatives  (the  Dixiecrats)  of  the  Democratic  Party;  he  was  also  having  difficulty  in 
gaining  support  from  the  poUtical  center.  For  the  first  time  since  1930,  both  houses  of  the  80th  Congress  were 
Republican,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  mood  of  the  American  voter  was  moving  toward  a Republican  president. 
Fearing  Truman’s  unpopularity  many  dissident  Democrats  tried  in  vain  to  draft  Eisenhower,  but  Truman  remained 
since  he  knew  that  former  presidents  in  power,  seeking  renomination,  had  traditionally  controlled  the  nominating 
conventions  (Abels  1959, 14). 

Meanwhile,  Truman’s  decline  in  popularity  caused  a surge  of  optimism  within  the  Republican  party.  Opening 
on  June  2 1 in  Philadelphia,  the  Republican  convention  four  days  later  nominated  Governor  Dewey  on  the  third  ballot 
over  Governor  Stassen  and  Senator  Taft. 

NEA  Convention  Controversy 

Shortly  after  Dewey’s  nomination  and  before  Truman’s  re-nomination  an  important  development,  specifically 
involving  federal  aid  to  education,  occurred  at  the  27th  Armual  Convention  of  the  National  Erhi^mr  Association. 
The  NEA  convention,  being  held  in  Cleveland  July  5-9, 1948,  showed  special  interest  in  gaining  federal  support  for 
the  nation’s  schools  and  therefore  called  upon  President  Truman  to  reccmvene  the  80th  C^gress  to  pass  Senate  Bill 
472  providing  for  300  million  dollars  in  federal  aid  to  education.  This  section,  not  scheduled  for  the  conference 
agenda,  broke  unexpectedly  after  heated  discussion  by  delegate  members  (National  Education  Association;  Addresses 
and  Proceedings  1948, 39). 

Glenn  E.  Snow,  then  president  of  the  NEA,  disclosed  to  the  convention  delegates  that  he  had  sent  telegrams 
to  both  Governor  Dewty  and  President  Trunum  asking  them  to  state  their  position  on  federal  aid  to  education. 
Moreover,  NEA  leaders  armounced  that  they  would  ask  all  teachers  to  canvass  state  and  federal  candidates  for  their 
stand  on  federal  aid  to  education.  It  is  understandable  that  the  NBA  would  ask  Dewey  for  his  stand  (m  federal  aid 
since  it  was  far  from  clear  where  he  stood  on  this  issue,  but  to  request  Truman’s  stand  seemed  imnecessary  since  his 
favorable  position  on  federal  aid  was  well-known  to  Snow  and  to  other  NEA  leaders.  It  appears  that  the  request  was 
designed  to  force  Dewey  to  publicly  state  his  position  cm  federal  aid  to  education  in  order  Aat  the  two  positions  could 
be  juxtaposed  If  Dewey  came  out  strongly  for  federal  aid  to  education  (v«hich  was  unlikely),  then  the  NEA  would 
have  strong  promises  fi-om  both  presidential  candidates  for  support  of  education.  But  if  Dewey  did  not  support  federal 
aid,  it  would  give  the  NEA  members  a legitimate  reason  to  support  Truman.  Either  way  the  NEA’s  cause  in  favor 
of  federal  aid  to  education  would  benefit  their  cause  (National  ^ucation  Association  Journal  1948, 335-336). 

What  stirred  the  delegates  at  the  NEA  convention  most  had  been  an  article  in  Drew  Pearson’s  nationally 
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syndicated  column,  “Meny*Go*Round”,  published  on  June  2 1,  the  same  day  that  the  Republican  Convention  opened. 
Pearson  claimed  that  Governor  Dew^,  at  the  Governor’s  Conference  held  earlier  in  June  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  had  tried  unsuccessRilly  to  get  other  governors  to  support  an  “anti-teach»^  publicity  campaign  (NewYoik 
Times  1948, 25).  Pearson  also  said  that  Dewey  denoimced  the  call  of  the  teacher’s  lobby  (N^)  for  higher  teacher 
pay  and  that  he  called  the  teachers’  propaganda  the  “biggest  lie  since  Adolph  Hitler”  (New  York  Times  1948,  25). 
Pearson  said  that  the  debate  in  which  the  other  governors  rejected  Dewy’s  suggestions  was  held  in  an  executive 
session,  and  the  press  was  barred  because  of  Dewey’s  insistoice.  James  Haggerty,  Dewey’s  Press  Secretary, 
immediately  sent  word  to  the  NEA  convention  denying  Pearson’s  claim.  Haggerty’s  statement  was  read  to  the 
convention  delegates  but  not  until  after  the  resolution  had  already  been  passed  to  get  Truman  to  reconvene  Congress 
(New  York  Times  1948, 25). 

On  July  8 Dewey  did  send  a message  to  the  NEA  convention  clarifying  his  position  on  state  aid  to  education, 
but  did  not  directly  reply  to  the  NEA’s  request  for  his  position  on  federal  aid  to  education.  In  sharp  contrast,  and  on 
the  same  dty,  was  Truman's  message  to  the  convention  promising  his  vigorous  support  in  the  association’s  campaign 
for  federal  aid  to  education  (New  York  Times  1948,  10).  MoreovCT,  Dewey’s  refhsal  to  commit  himself  on  fedanl 
aid  to  education  caused  more  controversy  at  the  convention,  hr  an  effort  to  tone  down  the  controversy,  the  issue  was 
referred  to  a nine-person  committee;  but  a resolution  was  passed  two-to-one  by  the  delegates  to  mimeograph  and 
distribute  Pearson’s  charges  against  Dewey-together  with  a telegram  from  Pearson  asserting  that  his  report  was 
accurate.  The  resolution  conunended  the  other  governors  for  rejecting  Dewey’s  alleged  statement. 

There  was  speculation  that  Dewey  would  clarify  his  position  cm  fed^  aid  to  education  shortly  after  the  NEA 
Convention  a4joumed.  On  July  13  Dewey  and  Senator  Taft  met  to  discuss  the  campaign  and  other  political  matters, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  topic  of  federal  aid  to  education  would  arise  since  Taft  was  a strong  advocate  of  federal 
aid.  But  no  pubUc  mention  was  made  about  the  NEA  controversy  nor  did  any  public  statemmrt  concerning  federal 
aid  to  education  come  from  this  meeting. 

The  controversy  ovct  Dewey’s  alleged  attack  on  the  “teachers’  lobby”  vm  deUberately  kept  alive  by  the 
Democrats  until  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  In  a speech  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Truman  provided 
testimony  that  supported  Pearson’s  charge  against  Dewey.  He  said  that  (jovemor  Lane  of  Maryland  and  Governor 
Maw  of  Utah  had  sent  him  telegrams  saying  that  Dewey  had  viciously  attacked  the  nation’s  schoolteadiers  at  the 
Governor’s  Conference  (Public  Papers  1948, 876-877). 

Regardless  of  whether  the  allegations  against  Dewey  were  true  or  not,  these  charges,  backed  with  such 
reputable  testimony  in  sudi  a convincing  manner  and  wid^  a week  of  the  election,  could  not  but  have  had 
considerable  impact  upon  certain  voters  who  wanted  to  vote  for  Dewey  but  who  could  not  do  so  because  of  his  failure 
to  support  federal  aid  to  education  in  the  campaign.  One  way  that  Dewey  could  have  rid  himself  of  these  “anti- 
teacher” diarges,  or  at  least  have  mitigated  their  effect,  would  have  been  to  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  federal  aid 
to  education.  But  throu^out  the  campaign  his  views  on  federal  aid  to  education  were  not  clearly  revealed.  Since 
Dewey  had  often  strongly  criticized  increasing  centralization  of  government,  it  would  have  been  ^fScult  for  voters 
who  were  strong  advocates  of  federal  aid  to  have  supported  him. 

Special  Congressional  Session 

The  Democratic  Party  nominated  Truman  on  the  first  ballot  at  their  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  July  14. 
On  the  same  day  Truman  made  his  acceptance  speech  at  Convention  Hall  in  an  optimistic  and  self-assured  manner. 
This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  gloom  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Truman’s  acceptance  speech  was  perhaps  his  most 
politically  astute  of  the  1948  campaign  for  within  it  he  call^  Congress  into  a special  session  to  give  the  Rqrublican- 
dominated  Congress  a chance,  as  Truman  claimed,  to  enact  the  moderately  progressive  legislation  they  had  called  for 
in  their  platform  three  weeks  earlier.  Included  within  this  acceptance  speech  was  his  promise  to  ask  die  Republicans 
to  “act  upon  vitally  needed  measures  such  as  aid  to  education. . . .”  (Public  Papers  1948, 409). 

From  the  begiiming  Republican  party  leaders,  particularly  Dewey  and  Taft,  were  opposed  to  the  special 
session,  and  after  it  convened  on  July  27,  diey  woiked  for  its  early  (August  7)  adjournment.  Clearly,  Truman  had  the 
Rqjublicans  in  a bind.  Whether  the  Republican-dominated  Congress  passed  the  extensive  new  domestic  legislation 
Truman  called  fm  in  the  special  session  or,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  to  fail  to  pass  such  legislation,  Truman  stood 
only  to  gain  politically. 
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Although  bodi  parties  included  federal  aid  to  education  in  their  platforms,  the  Democratic  platform  was  much 
clearer  and  more  positive  in  its  support  of  such  aid.  Truman  was  especially  proud  of  its  inclusion  of  a specific  request 
of  300  million  dollars  for  federal  aid  to  education  and  was  disdainful  of  the  generalized  statement  on  this  issue  by  the 
opposing  party’s  platform.  Truman’s  earlier  contention  that  the  Republicans  did  not  mean  Miiat  th^  said  in  their 
platform  gained  credence  by  the  fact  that  very  little  of  the  promised  Republican  legislation  was  enacted.  This  rather 
finitless  special  session,  which  was  part  of  the  legislative  record  of  the  80*’’  Congress,  gave  Truman  his  most  effective 
political  weapon.  Now  he  had  the  oppmtunity  to  condemn  the  Rq>ublican'Controlled  Congress,  a ''do-”nothing" 
Congress  as  he  incessantly  called  it  throughout  the  campaign  (Public  Papers  1948,  409).  An  inqiortant  part  of 
Truman’s  condemnation  was  based  on  his  concern  over  the  distressful  condition  of  Amoican  education  and  the 
Republicans’  failure  to  suppmt  federal  efforts  to  alleviate  the  Nation’s  educational  ills.  As  early  in  the  canq>aign  as 
the  acceptance  speech  at  Philadelphia,  Truman  expressed  concern  that  the  schools  were  overcrowded,  that  teachers 
were  underpaid,  and  that  there  was  a teacher  shortage.  Truman  could  not  have  been  more  succinct  and  penetrating 
in  conveying  his  views  on  the  need  for  federal  aid  to  education  to  the  American  people  (Public  Papers  1948, 408). 

The  Campaign  Speeches 

Beginning  with  an  address  before  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  in  June  and  continuing  through 
October,  Truman  made  the  nation’s  shortage  of  teachers,  their  inadequate  pay,  and  the  shortage  of  classrooms  an 
important  issue  in  at  least  fourteen  of  his  campaign  speeches,  and  he  included  brief  statements  on  federal  aid  to 
education  in  many  others.  Campaigning  throu^out  the  nation  with  great  viffx,  Truman  frequently  expressed  his 
favorable  views  toward  federal  aid,  while  Dew^  conducted  a more  relaxed,  overly  confident  campaign  in  which  he 
ignored  this  issue. 

In  many  of  his  speeches,  Truman  hammered  away  at  the  distressful  condition  of  American  education  and  the 
Republicans’  failxue  to  support  federal  efforts  to  alleviate  the  nation’s  educational  ills.  His  criticism  of  the 
Rq)ublicans  became  more  severe  as  the  campaign  progressed;  however,  only  a few  times  did  he  directly  and 
specifically  criticize  Dewey’s  position  on  education.  At  a news  conference  early  in  the  campaign,  Truman  referred 
to  the  failure  of  the  special  session  to  pass  Education  Bill  §472,  but  deliberately  avoided  direct  criticism  of  Dew^. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  Truman  linked  his  opponent  to  the  record  of  the  Republican  80*''  Ccmgress  (Truman 
1956,210-211). 

Truman’s  extensive,  whirlwind  speaking  tour  of  the  nation  came  to  be  knovm  as  the  “whistle-stop”  canq>aign. 
Campaigning  throughout  the  nation  with  great  vigor,  he  frequently  e^ressed  his  favorable  views  toward  federal  aid 
to  education,  while  Dew^  conducted  a more  relaxed  campaign  which  fell  far  short  of  his  opponent’s  concern  for 
federal  aid  to  education.  An  exanq)le  of  his  concern  about  teachers  was  perhaps  best  expressed  in  his  statement  that 
“There  are  teachers  who  are  teaching  as  many  as  55  to  75  pupils  when  20  to  30  is  about  as  many  as  any  one  teacher 
can  handle;  and  they  are  the  poorest  paid  people  in  the  country’  (Public  Papers  1948, 469). 

Truman’s  criticism  of  the  R^ublicans  in  general  terms  became  more  severe  as  the  campaign  pro^ssed;  for 
example,  at  a news  conference  early  in  the  campaign,  he  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  specid  session  to  pass  the 
Educational  Bill  §472.  Truman’s  campaign  speeches  consistently  revealed  his  special  interest  in  the  pli^t  of  the 
teaching  profession.  He  was  perceptive  of  the  teachers’  severe  problems  and  revealed  an  understanding  of  their 
firustrations  over  low  pay  and  poor  conditions  in  the  schools.  Calling  for  salary  increases,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
s^  that  “if  school  teachers  want  to  organize  for  better  pay — ^I  am  all  for  them”  (Schnapper  1949, 210).  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  sharply  critical  of  the  Republicans’  failure  to  support  the  nation’s  teachers. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  Compared  to  Federal  Aid  to  Hi^ways 

In  additimi  to  calling  for  partisan  support  for  federal  aid  to  education,  Truman,  in  a number  of  his  canq>aign 
speeches,  considered  the  passage  of  federal  aid  to  education  as  legitimate  as  the  federal  government’s  aid  to  states 
for  building  highw^s: 

Time  and  time  again  I urged  the  Republican  80*''  Congress  to  pass  legislation,  to  extend  Federal 
Assistance  and  aid  to  the  States  for  the  school  systems,  just  like  the  Federal  Government  helps  the 
States  build  highw^s.  You’d  think  everybody  would  agree  that  school  children  are  at  least  as 
important  as  the  highways  over  which  the  school  buses  cany  them  to  school.  The  Republicans  didn’t 
think  so  (Public  Papers  1948, 726). 
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An  even  stronger  statement  was  made  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  October  28; 

I think  it’s  much  more  important  to  see  that  the  Children  that  ride  in  the  buses  over  dtese  roads  get 

the  proper  kind  of  schooling  and  the  prc^  sort  Of  teaches  than  it  is  to  build  the  roads,  myself 

(Public  Papers  1948.912). 

Anti-communism  and  Federal  Aid 

Truman’s  campaign  maneuver  to  make  federal  aid  to  education  a partisan  issue,  and  his  equating  the  need 
for  such  aid  to  that  of  the  need  for  federal  aid  to  highways,  did  not  seem  as  surprising  a tactic  as  his  efforts  to  tie  the 
need  for  federal  aid  to  education  to  the  anti-communism  cause.  By  1948  Truman’s  policy  of  containment  was  very 
imich  in  effect,  and  the  cold  war  intensified  because  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Anti-Communist  sentiment  was  becoming 
mote  widespread  among  Americans  and  as  a result  both  candidates  included  this  theme  in  their  campaign  rhetoric 
(Public  Papers  1951, 94). 

Dewey  made  anti-communism  one  of  his  major  canqiaign  themes,  but  he  did  not  relate  it  to  the  issue  of 
federal  aid  to  location  as  his  opponent  did.  By  contrast,  m a canqiaign  speech  in  Schraectatty,  New  York,  Trunuin 
told  his  audience  that  providing  ample  educaticmal  opportunities  for  all  Americans  was  “the  best  safeguard  there  is 
against  communism.  When  you  have  an  educated  petqile,  communism  hasn’t  a chance  in  the  world”  (Public  Papers 
1948, 716). 

The  Election— and  Conclusion 

Truman  appealed  to  the  voters  to  vote  out  the  Republican  80*’’  Congress  and  replace  it  with  a Democratic  8 1*^ 
in  order  that  the  promises  in  the  Democratic  platform  could  be  enacted.  In  his  final  message  to  the  American  voters, 
(a  radio  address  from  Independence,  Missouri  on  electicm  eve)  he  stated  that  he  had  dime  his  best  to  discuss  the  issues 
and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Democratic  platform  during  the  campaign  and  told  them,  “I  intend  to  cany  it  out 
if  they  give  me  a Democratic  Congress  to  help”  (Public  Papers  1948, 939).  The  nation’s  voters  settled  in  their  living 
rooms  feat  evening  to  await  fee  returns. 

As  fee  lights  burned  late  throughout  fee  night  all  over  fee  nation  it  became  increasingly  evident  feat  fee 
election  was  not  going  to  be  fee  easy  victory  for  Dewey  feat  fee  polls  had  predicted;  in  fact,  to  nearly  everyone’s 
surprise,  fee  election  was  unfolding  into  one  of  fee  greatest  political  upsets  in  American  history. 

Dewey  conceded  defeat  shortly  before  noon  fee  next  day  after  Ohio  fell  into  Truman’s  column.  That  day  The 
New  York  Times  was  flooded  wife  a record  25,000  telephone  calls  seeking  confirmation  of  fee  election  results. 
Groucho  Marx  quipped,  “The  only  way  a Republican  will  get  into  fee  White  House  is  to  marry  Margaret  Trummi” 
(Abels  1959, 270). 

When  fee  final  results  were  in,  Truman  had  received  24, 105,695  popular  and  304  electoral  votes  to  Dewey’s 
21,969,170  popular  and  1 89  electoral  votes.  However,  these  figures  were  deceptive  and  fee  election  was  closer  than 
fee  figures  suggest.  A couple  of  fee  bigger  states  could  have  “swung”  fee  election  to  Dewey  (Abels  1959, 289-290). 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  and  isolate  any  one  issue  and  confidently  say  feat  it  contributed  most  to  Truman’s 
astonishing  victory.  Truman,  himself,  attributed  it  to  labor’s  support,  but  most  political  analysts  said  the  farm  vote 
made  fee  difference.  Yet,  as  in  most  elections,  there  were  a number  of  factors  feat  converg^  to  produce  fee  final 
result.  The  issue  of  federd  aid  to  education  alone,  just  as  any  other  one  issue-save  fee  issues  of  agriculture  and  labor, 
could  not  have  reversed  fee  election  results. 

But  fee  issue  ova*  federal  aid  to  education  contributed  to  Truman’s  victory.  American  education  had  reached 
(me  of  its  lowest  levels  and  was  a national  disgrace.  Alfeou^  most  American  voters  still  viewed  education  as  a local 
affair,  many  were  becoming  impatient  wife  local  inaction,  and  many  looked  to  fee  federal  government  for  help. 
Clearly  their  candidate  in  fee  1948  election  was  Truman. 

In  an  attempt  to  analyze  fee  reason  for  Truman’s  defeat  of  Dewey,  Democratic  women  at  party  headquarters 
in  Washington  D.C.,  on  the  day  after  fee  election,  said  feat  an  important  factor  in  fee  outcome  of  the  election  was 
Dewey’s  attack  on  fee  teachers’  lobby  and  feat  Dewey’s  failure  to  back  federal  aid  to  education  caused  many  mothers 
and  teachers  to  vote  for  Truman  (New  York  Times  1948, 12).  Considering  Truman’s  victory  a “mandate  firom  fee 
people”  fee  director  of  fee  legislative  and  federal  relations  division  of  fee  National  Education  Association  wrote: 

President  Truman’s  victoiy  in  fee  election  is  regarded  by  many  as  a strong  promise  of  fee  enactment 

of  federal  aid  to  education  legislaticm  in  fee  8 1st  Congress.  The  President  has  a clear  mandate  fiom 
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the  American  people  to  fight  for  legislative  objectives  which  he  clearly  defined  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  One  of  these  objectives  is  federal  aid,  without  federal  control,  to  help  equalize 
educational  opportunity  for  youth  throughout  the  nation.  The  President  is  sincere  and  courageous. 

No  one  who  Imows  him  believes  he  will  be  deflected  from  the  program  he  charted  during  his 
campaign  (Marston,  1948,571). 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  how  many  voters  were  influenced  to  vote  for  Truman  because  of  his 
support  of  federtd  aid  to  education  or  because  of  Dewey’s  failure  to  do  so,  but  with  the  nation’s  educational  ^stem 
in  such  poor  condition  and  with  the  candidates  differing  so  clearly  on  this  issue,  I would  argue  that  large  numbers  of 
concerned  teachers  and  par^ts  cast  their  votes  for  Truman  because  of  diis  and  otho*  related  issues. 

What  is  more  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Truman’s  endorsement  of  federal  aid  to  education,  as 
reflected  in  his  public  statements  and  his  actions,  especially  his  support  of  teachers,  exceeded  any  previous 
presidential  candidates’  ccmcera  and  support  for  aid  to  education.  Indeed,  it  was  a milestone  in  expressed  presidential 
concern  for  educational  problems.  His  campaign  set  a precedent  for  later  presidential  aspirants  to  speak  out  on 
education  as  a matter  of  great  importance  to  our  nation’s  well-being. 
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New  Metaphors  for  the  Interpretation  of  Oral  History:  Detective  Fiction  as  a Narrative 
Genre  


Brad  Fray 
Geneva  CoUege 


n dnis  paper  I will  explore  the  possibility  of  using  a ficticmal  genre’,  detective  ficti<m,  for  investigating  local  aspects 


of  civil  rig^  history.  In  particular,  I will  show  how  detective  fiction  can  inform  the  doing  of  oral  history  in  this 


setting.  Research  on  how  three  areas  of  Beaver  County  (western  Painsylvania)  us^  school  redistricting  to 
segregate  Afiican-American  students  will  be  used  as  the  exan^le  of  how  this  mi^  be  done. 

Historians  have  Icxig  been  detective-like  in  their  researdi.  As  th^  examined  the  data  they  concentrated 
solving  the  puzzle  of  the  research  probl^  by  logically  deducing  fixnn  the  data  what  had  happened.  The  rational  process 
of  discovering  v^o,  how  and  >^y  were  foremost.  However,  civil  ri^s  history,  eq>eciallyatthe  local  level,  necessitates 
a different  kind  of  researdi  (Rogers,  1994).  Mudi  ofthe  story  has  never  been  recorded,  there  is  great  controversy  over 
what  h^pened  and  how  it  should  be  interpreted,  and  there  is  little  relevant  record  keqiing  to  clear  up  discrepancies. 
The  oral  historian  is  left  with  the  dilemma  of  either  dirugging  and  acknowledging  the  inaccessibility  ofthe  data  or 
turning  to  other  means  to  acquire  it.  The  other  means  to  acquire  the  infoimatimi  may  weU  come  fi-om  the  genre  of 
detective  fiction.  Approaching  the  problem  with  the  mind  set  of  a ddective  hero  at  work,  “Ma’am,  there  is  erne  other 
question,”  (ColumboX 
llie  Detective  Fiction  Genre’ 

There  is  precedent  for  using  foe  genre’  ofdetectivefictimi  in  serious  essays.  Literary  critic  Henry  Louis  Gates 
in  a diapter  titled,  “Canon  Confidential;  A Sam  Slade  Caper,”  uses  detective  fictiem  as  a means  of  investigating  foe 
legitimacy  ofthe  western  canon  as  it  is  traditionally  configured  (Gates,  1992).  However,  while  he  is  making  a serious 
point  about  a crucial  area  of  higher  education,  he  uses  detective  fiction  more  as  a foil,  a humorous  way  to  make  his 
point.  What  I am  suggesting  goes  further.  I am  cemtending  that  foe  gfflire’  of  narrative  fictitm  can  afoance  our 
understanding  of  this  historical  investigatimi. 

Popular  culture  scholar  J<fon  Nelsrni  suggests  foe  elemaits  ofthe  gaire’ . hi  a section  titled,  “Detective  Fiction; 
Declining  Hope  for  foe  Future,”  Nelsmi  suggests  these  elanents  (Nelson,  1976);  1.  The  intellect  still  guides 
investigation  W inqiacted  by  foe  investigator’s  guilt  and  foe  moral  ambiguity  ofthe  situation;  2.  The  detective  makes 
mistakes  by  overvaluing  his/her  own  analysis  and  underestimating  foe  perversity  of  foe  file;  3.  Tenacity  and  luck 
always  prevail;  4 . The  context  is  depicted  as  corrupticxi,  drafting,  duplicity,  violence  and  perversion  vfoile  mudi  that 
seems  normal  is  built  on  suspicion  and  greed  (This  is  usually  deleted  as  “urban.”);  S.  Finally,  while  foe  detective  is 
certainly  a skilled  survivor,  his/her  significance  is  not  found  in  his/her  wealth  and  power  but  in  foe  doing  of  justice  and 
righteousness. 

These  five  diaracteristics  frame  vdiat  I refer  to  as  foe  detective  fictiem  genre’.  When  used  in  conjunction  with 
foe  tools  for  doing  oral  history  they  provide  a guiding  narrative.  I am  not  suggesting  that  a researcher  sinqily  pretends 
to  be  a fentasy  detective  but  that  this  genre’  be  used  in  conjunction  with  oral  history.  Piantanida  and  Garmen  contend 
that  many  approadi  foe  multifkceted  terrain  of  research  looking  for  ‘foe”  qualitative  method  to  substitute  for  *foe” 
quantitative  method  v/hea  in  feet  multiple  possibilities  exist  for  understanding  researdi  material  (Piantanida  and 
Garmen,  1997).  If,  as  these  authors  contoid,  knowledge  is  socially  constructed  through  discourse  in  interpretive 
communities  (Piantanida  and  Garmoi,  1 997),  fom  multq)le  ways  of  getting  at  that  knowledge  to  obtain  ‘foick”  data 
seems  appropriate. 

The  Use  of  Metaphor 

The  view  ofhistorian  as  detective  fiction  hero  needs  to  be  sera  metaphoricallyto  be  useful.  Lakoff  and  Johnson 
(1980)  argue  that  foe  entire  nature  of  our  discourse  is  predicated  on  foe  fonctimiing  of  metaphor.  In  particular,  foe 
conceptual  systems  of  cultures  and  religions  are  metaphorical  in  nature  (Lakoff  and  Jdmson,  1980).  Simply  put,  there 
is  no  area  of  investigation  that  is  understood  apart  fixm  mdaphor.  It  is  useful  mehqihors  which  typically  qien  up  new 
areas  of  learning  to  us  and  these  new  metaphors  can  also  guide  our  research.  This  is  how  a fictional  goire’  can  be 
useful  to  a serious  researcher.  By  being  able  to  refer  beyond  foe  typical  researdier’s  posture  to  foe  allusimis  qioied 
up  by  a metaphor  one  can  get  information  otherwise  unavailable. 
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The  argum^  thus  fer : civil  rights  history  is  difiScuH  to  uncover  at  the  local  level  dirough  conventional  means; 
qualitative  research  acknowledges  various  ways  of  obtaining  information  on  any  given  problem;  metaphors  ate 
structurally  necessary  for  meaning  irtaking  in  language;  using  detective  fiction  metaphorically  in  oral  history  researdi 
qtens  new  possibilities. 

Oral  History  and  Detective  Fiction  in  Use 

I am  researching  the  school  redistricting  which  was  done  in  Beaver  County  in  the  mid  1960's.  Beaver  County 
is  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsydvania  containing  both  small  industrial  (steel  mill)  towns  and  large  rural  sections.  During  the 
mid  1960's  school  districts  were  mandated  to  merge  and  form  larger,  more  efficient  districts.  In  Beaver  County  the 
outcome  was  interesting. 

There  were  only  three  areas  in  the  county  that  had  Afocan-American  pq)ulati(ms.  As  a result  of  the  ‘"School 
District  Reorganization  Act  of  196 1 new  districts  were  formed  which  had  foe  effect  of  isolating  foe  African- American 
children  in  three  districts  all  in  small  mill  towns . Before  redistricting,  surrounding  townships  attended  foe  high  sdiools 
located  in  those  towns.  After  redistricting  (whidi  was  intended  to  create  larger  districts  for  efficimcy  sake)  districts 
were  recrmfigured  which  isolated  foe  AfHcan-American  children  in  three  newly  created  districts,  and,  force  additional 
districts  were  created  for  children  from  foe  surrounding  rural  townships. 

There  were  two  ironies.  First,  at  a time  vfoai  efficioicy  ruled,  foey  avoided  creating  foe  large  districts  which 
foe  state  had  mandated  (The  state  had  set  as  a target  number  4000  or  more  studorts  which  none  of  foe  newly  created 
/iijdri/rtg  even  approached).  Seccxid,  while  foe  rest  of  foe  nation,  particularly  foe  south  and  urban  areas,  wrait  forough 
foe  struggles  of  sdux>l  desegregation,  Beaver  County  formd  a way  to  bring  a new  level  of  segregation  to  its  schcx)ls. 

What  made  this  obviously  perverse  was  what  happened  in  a ftnirfo  district.  In  this  instance  foe  same  situation 
existed.  There  was  an  old  mill  town  surrounded  by  rural  townships.  What  was  differmt  was  that  foere  was  no 
significant  African-American  peculation  in  this  terwn.  hr  this  instance  foe  county  sdiool  board  pressured  these  chstricts 
to  merge  even  though  it  had  cemfigured  foe  others  not  to  merge.  This  became  foe  cmly  large  district  in  foe  county  which 
conformed  to  foe  state  mandate  to  ftsrm  larger  more  efBcient  district. 

Many  people  fofoe  area  cemtend  that  this  is  a clear  instance  racial  discriminatiem.  Minorities  especially  believe 
this  to  be  foe  case.  But  what  evidaice  is  foere?  In  cases  such  as  this,  foere  is  little  if  any  documentation.  Many  say 
foat  race  was  no  factor  in  foe  redistricting.  Oral  histories  are  available  but  if  key  figures  had  acted  in  a bigoted  way 
foey  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  it  (Thoncsem,  1988,  p.3).  This  is  foe  time  for  oral  history  in  foe  detective  fiction 
genre.  The  person  cm  foe  street  readily  adrnitted  foat  race  was  a foctor  in  foe  formation  of  foe  districts  and  foat  has 
historical  value  (Thort^son,  1988,  p.  IS).  Butpec^le  in  k^positiems  denied  it  leading  to  ambiguity. 

The  fourth  element  ofNelson’s  (1 976)  detective  genre’  is  to  understandfoe  context  characterized  by  corruption, 
rfiRsting,  diplicrty,  violence,  perversion  and  even  foe  normal  built  on  suspicion  and  greed.  While  this  may  sound  like 
a cynical  view  of  society,  at  foe  time  when  stractures  are  being  changed  coercively  to  segre^te,  this  descrqrtion  seems 
accurate  (Rogers,  I994,p.  32).  In  one  ofthe  districts  hearings  were  held  about  foe  redistricting  plan  and  those  hearings 
were  broadcast  over  live  radio.  “I  cmuldn’t  believe  how  ignorant  people  were.  They  would  scream  into  foe  micrc^hcme, 
‘my  kids  will  never  go  to  school  with  those  kind  of  people.’”  said  cme  interviewee  (Veon).  As  foe  time  approached  ftsr 
two  ofthe  districts  to  sqrarate,  a full  scale  race  riot  broke  out  in  foe  school  cm  foe  last  day  of  school  necessitating  foat 
state  police  hadto  be  called  in  to  aid  local  pobce  in  restoring  order  (Potter).  The  d^ective  genre’ adequately  portrayed 
foe  meanness  of  foe  cemtext. 

The  second  elemoit  ofNelson’s  detective  genre’  contoids  foe  detective  will  overvalue  his/her  own  analysis 
while  underestimating  foe  perversity  of  foe  foe.  As  I listened  to  foe  people  describe  foe  situation  I assumed  foat  I had 
come  across  a Hash  of  cultures.  That  pec^le  in  foe  sixties  just  weren’t  ready  for  integration.  I told  myself  this  wasn’t 
aconspiracy.  ButlkepthearingfoenameGeorgeCanqrbeUcomeupasakeyperson.  I asked  one  schcml  administrator 
ofthe  time  (from  one  ofthe  newly  formed  all  white  districts)  if  George  Carrqjbell  played  any  role.  He  said,  ’’absolutely 
not,  he  wasn’t  evm  an  elected  official.  What  would  an  oral  surgeem  have  to  do  with  foe  schools?”  (GrofO  However, 
I noticed  an  obscure  newspaper  reference  noting  that  Dr.  David  Kurtzman,  foe  State  Siqrerintend^  of  Educatiem,  was 
in  the  county  and  had  met  unofficially  with  Campbell  (News  Tribime,  3-4-’68). 
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In  a rolated  interview  with  a member  of  the  school  board  of  the  same  district  I was  given  perspective.  “How 
would  I describe  George  Canqibell?  Well,  I guess  in  today’s  terms  we  would  call  him  a vdiite  supremacist.  He  ran  the 
county  from  the  country  club.”  But  I protested  that  I had  asked  Dr.  GrofPand  he  had  denied  Cair^bell  had  any  role. 
“Campbell  had  Groff  wrapped  around  his  finger.  Groff  did  vdtatever  Campbell  wanted”  (Lieberman).  According  to 
Thonq)son  (1988,  p.  8)  oral  history  is  both  creative  and  cooperative.  Both  aspects  came  into  play  as  I pieced  together 
v^at  seemed  to  be  an  orchestrated  attempt  to  segregate. 

But  I was  confused.  Dr.  Groff  had  seemed  very  relaxed  as  we  spoke  and  seemed  to  honestly  belieye  that  the 
division  of  the  two  sdiool  districts  was  based  <ai  a dispute  over  where  thenewhigfr  sdiool  was  to  be  located  (Chofif)- 
Examination  of  newspaper  accounts  from  1962-64  showed  that  there  was  a dispute  about  a potential  new  school 
(Beaver  County  Times).  Both  Nelsmi  and  Thonpson  explained.  History  must  take  account  oftiieconplexities  of  a 
situaticm  (Thompson  1 988,  p . 20),  and,  vhile  the  intellect  still  guides  om  investigation.  Nelson’s  first  characteristic  of 
detective  fictitm  is  that  it  is  comprised  by  moral  ambiguity  (Nelson  1976,  p.  163). 

One  key  interview  I had  was  with  a current  county  school  administrator  vdio  had  been  part  of  the  county  office 
vdien  these  decisicms  were  made.  He  told  me,  “there  were  no  politics  involved  at  all  in  diese  decisions.  We  had 
certain  population  projectitms  vdtidi  turned  out  to  be  wrcmg”  (Marziano).  What  he  said  next  proved  that  detective 
fiction  genre’  was  holding  true  because  certainly  luck  had  prevailed  (Nelson’s  third  quality  of  detective  ficticm) . Unable 
to  let  it  go  with  such  an  incredulous  statemoit  he  continu^,  *Sve  didn ’t  really  have  time  to  worry  about  those  districts, 
we  had  enough  trouble  overseeing  the  Ambridge  merger”  (Marziano).  I had  never  thou^t  much  about  Ambridge  or 
realized  it  had  a troublesome  merger.  Since  it  didn’t  have  an 

African-American  community  of  any  size  at  the  time,  I hadn’t  evai  studied  it.  As  a result  of  my  cmiversatim  I thought 
it  merited  at  least  a quick  investigation.  The  result  was  a surprise.  It  was  the  same  situation  as  the  other  three  districts 
I was  studying.  There  was  a small  mill  town  surrounded  by  several  rural  communities  whidi  had  traditimially  gone 
to  the  same  high  school.  The  state,  throu^  the  county  sdiool  boar4  was  demanding  they  merge  even  diough  file  rural 
townships  objected.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  race  issue  and  the  county  insisted  and  prevailed.  In  the  other  three 
cases  vriiere  race  was  a fiictor  the  county  acquiesced  to  community  demands  to  construct  aheroative  districts  so  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  go  to  school  with  “those  kind  of  peqple.”  A diance  comm^  meant  to  justify  a position  was  the  piece 
of  luck  I needed  to  complete  the  picture. 

Alice  Harris  critiques  fire  kind  of  official  history  that  I encountered  as,  “pre-censored  and  pr^ared  for  special 
purposes,  history  idiidi  is  devoid  of  the  real  lives  of  the  vast  number  of  poor  and  working  pecple,”  (Harris  1991 , p . 
1).  The  official  history  I was  told  by  a county  official  radically  diverged  frrnnvhat  people  on  the  street  believed.  Is 
this  a place  a survey  would  help?  Probably  n<tt.  It  was  the  in-d^)th  perspective  presmt^  by  the  average  person  that 
seemed  more  reliable  and  historically  believable  (Hoqres  1979,  p.  42). 

The  last  piece  of  the  detective  getue’  that  I drew  on  was  the  result  of  what  Thompson  describes  as  fire  result 
of  calling  witnesses  from  the  underclass  (1988,  p.6).  If  you  don’t  listen  to  the  voices  on  the  street  you  risk  just  re- 
ffliactingthecommunitymythwithyourhistory  (1988,p  20).  Nelson  says  drtective  fiction  is  never  resolved  for  wealth 
and  power  but  for  justice  and  righteousness.  In  typical  researdi  we  would  not  be  so  triurtphalistic  as  to  describe  the 
outcome  of  our  research  as  justice  and  righteousness.  However,  in  cases  where  the  inequities  of  civil  rights  denied  are 
exposed,  sudi  a claim  seems  apprcpriate. 

While  the  above  findings  could  have  unfolded  without  filming  them  in  a fictional  genre’,  the  genre’  provides 
both  a style  for  a narrative  and  an  alternative  voice  for  the  historian.  A voice  t^idi  is  biased  and  passimiate  for  justice, 
lucky  and  determined  in  research,  and,  appreciative  of  the  perspective  never  heard  in  formal  settings. 
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ankind,  like  no  other  creature,  has  been  singularly  blessed  with  a unique  and  significantly  difierent  way  to 


conununicate-that  is  with  words.  Words  are  able  to  articulate  dreams,  stir  the  heart  and  mind,  and  offer 


vision,  h is  the  persuasive  power  of  words  whether  spoken  or  written  that  have  long  beoi  recorded, 
researched,  and  catalogued.  But  vihat  ignites  a thought,  a word,  a language?  Consider  the  following  exceipt; 

He  stood  six  foet  four  indies  tall,  and  wore  a silk  hat.  At  first  glance  he  seemed  no  taller  than  anyrxie  else.  Most 
thought  he  was  homely.  He  often  seemed  sad  and  gloomy.  But  he  began  to  speak,  his  eiqiressions  changed.  The 

dull,  listless  features  dropped  like  a mask.  His  changeable  features,  his  tones,  gesture,  and  expressions,  seemed  to  defy 
description.  His  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  his  mouth  to  smile,  the  whole  countenance  was  wreathed  in  animation,  and  then 
Lincoln  spoke.’ 

This  passage  sets  the  stage.  The  above  description  is  a visual  image  of  Lincoln,  one  of  an  awkward  fellow, 
comely  and  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  his  mind  began  to  summons  the  words  to  portray  his  thoughts,  his  demeanor 
changes.  Uie  onlookers  described  him  as  angular  and  solemn  but  as  he  began  to  speak  he  grew  in  statue.  His  outer 
visage  became  secondary,  his  inner  thoughts  primary. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  spok^  word  andftie  medianics  involved.  William  Sweat,  19"*  Century  Professor 
of  Etymology  asserts  that  the  speech  of  man  is  influenced  by  physical  laws.^  When  somemie  speaks,  their  words  are 
carried  on  air  and  quickly  dissipate.  Words  spokoi  into  a micrq)hone  and  cmiverted  to  radio  or  television  signals, 
extends  endlessly  into  space.  Haice,  utterances  delivered  fi%  years  ago  are  fifty  li^  years  fi-om  earth  and  still 
traveling.  A sobering  thought  that  perhaps  the  well*known  diildrm’s  proverb,  “Sticks  and  Stones”  may  need  to  be 
rewritten.  Stick  and  stones  may  break  our  bones,  but  words  go  on  forever. 

In  geometry  there  are  laws  Which  state  that  there  must  be  at  least  three  straig^  lines  to  oiclose  a space.  Ihere 
are  laws  in  diemistry  suggesting  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  cme  oxygra  atom  are  needed  to  create  one  molecule  of  water. 
There  are  also  laws  governing  language.  The  laws  of  syntax  declare  there  must  be  three  words  to  construct  a simple 
sentmce.  These  three  words  are  named  by  grammarians.  Theremustbeaspokensubject,  a predicate,  and  connecting 
verb  to  make  a simple  sentence.  When  the  laws  of  syntax  are  l^itimately  broken,  fi^rative  language  emerges.^ 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  twofold.  First,  to  rediscover  the  nature  and  character,  knowledge  and  use  of 
figurative  language  by  examining  the  works  of  historians  and  rhetoricians  across  several  centuries.  Second,  w6  desire 
to  encourage  all  writers  to  expand  their  repertoire  by  emboldening  their  writing  style  through  application  of  figures  of 
speech  and  thereby  consider  figurative  language  as  a point  up<m  \yhich  to  test  a ^ole  literature. 

But  up<m  what  point  can  one  judge  the  merit  of  conq>osition  of  speech?  Are  there  any  scioitific  tcxrls  or  criteria 
that  stands  as  a tenq>late  upon  v^idi  to  test  an  entire  literature?  According  to  Jchn  Walker  Vilant  MacBeth, 

When  our  subject  is  finished.  Whatever  decision  may  be  come  to,  as  to  the  way  in  v^ich  we  have  done 
our  work,  the  idea  itself  wife  whidi  we  started  is  worthy  of  a lifetime;  very  singular  that  no  studoit 
of  bcx)ks  or  language  ever  suggested  it  before,  to  test  a whole  literature  by  the  light  of  figurative 
speech.  Nobcxly  will  readily  believe  that,  after  the  most  invmtive  minds  have  been  treating  of  literature 
for  twenty-two  centuries,  an  aitirely  new  and  exceeding  conqrrdiensiAe  and  seardiing  mode  of 
tieatmoit  can  possibly  remain  to  be  discovered;  yet  such  is  the  case,  remarkable  is  the  feet.'* 

Let  us  now  take  pen  to  paper,  or  figuratively,  take  a microscope  to  writing  and  narrow  cnir  fbcus  to  figures  of 
speech.  We  shall  begin  by  boldly  stating  that  figurative  language  sets  forth  the  power,  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit  of 
language.  MacBeth  remarks,  * Writers  generaUy,  even  the  ablest,  are  v^olly  in  the  dark  as  to  foe  precise  distinction 
between  a trope  and  metonymy  and  very  few  evrti  literary  nten  have  so  much  as  ever  heard  of  implicatiem  or 
hypocatastasis.”^ 

The  springboard  for  our  research  began  wifo  E.W.  BuUinger,  early  19^  century  teacher,  histoiidn,  and  scholar. 
It  was  his  text  alone  that  peaked  our  interest  in  this  field  of  study.  BuUinger  categorizes  217  sqrarate  figures  possessing 
thirty  to  forty  varieties  and  subdivisiems  wifo  over  800  illustrations.  Many  figures  listed  have  duplicate  names  which 
bring  up  foe  total  number  to  over  500.  Bullinger’s  classifications  includes  foe  Latin  and  Greek  nomenclature  with 
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accompanying  English  equivalent.  Anc^er  lemaricable  attribute  is  the  extent  to  v«hidi  he  illuminates  the  historical, 
political,  and  spiritual  significance  of  figures.  Clearly,  vwwere  overvvhehned  by  Bullinger’s  specificity,  classification, 
and  the  sheer  number  of  these  figures. 

Questions  immediately  emerged.  Where  did  ail  these  figures  originate?  For  what  purpose  do  these  sheer 
number  of  figures  exist?  How  did  BuUinger  arrive  at  bis  classifications  and  divisions?  Were  the  researdiers  that  he 
referenced  as  sophisticated  and  detailed  in  their  classification?  Lastly,  was  there  a level  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  figuratiA^  language?  Before  reviewing  the  researdiers  on  BuUinger’ s time  line,  establishing  a clear 
definHim  of  figures  of  speech  is  inqierative. 

After  arduously  leseardiing  many  definitions,  BuUinger’ s was  the  most  decisive  and  clear.  Regarding  figures, 
BuUinger  concludes, 

AU  language  is  governed  by  law,  but,  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  a word,  or  the  force  of  an 
expression,  these  lavns  are  designedly  d^arted  from,  and  words  and  sentoices  are  thrown  into,  and 
used  in  new  forms  or  figures.  So,  a figure  is  a dqiaiture  from  the  natural  and  fixed  laws  of  grammar 
or  syntax;  but  it  is  a d^arture  not  arising  from  ignorance  or  accidence.  Figures  are  not  mere  mistakes 
of  grammar,  on  the  contrary  they  are  legitimate  departures  fi'om  law  for  a special  purpose.  They  are 
permitted  variatioi  with  a particular  object.  Therefore,  diey  are  Umited  as  to  their  number,  and  can 
be  ascertained,  named,  and  described.  No  <me  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  arbitrary  power  in  their  use. 

AU  that  art  can  do  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  to  which  nature  has  subjected  them.  Hiere  is  no  room  for 
privateqiinion,  neither  can  speculation  concerning  them  have  any  authority.  It  is  not  qien  to  anyone  . 
to  say  of  this  or  that  word  or  sentence,  ‘this  is  a figure  according  to  his  own  foncy,  or  to  suit  his  own 
purpose.  We  are  dealing  with  a science  whose  laws  and  their  working  are  known.^ 

Figures  unequivocaUy  go  beycxid  science.  MacBeth  argues  that  figures  are  far  more  than  what  some  view  as 
natural  and  decorative.  They  are  the  necessity  of  argumait,  truth,  and  reascxi.  Figures  are  where  the  inteUect  and  the 
emotion  are  unavoidably  mingled  to  unearth  a greater  truth.  We  use  such  expressions  as  iron  firmness,  melting 
affections,  or  piercing  judgment.  These  are  not  factual  statements  but  ties  and  associations  between  one  object  to 
another.  Many  figures  illuminate  by  comparison.  When  Sydney  Smith  spoke  and  described  his  dear  friend,  Daniel 
Webster,  he  said,  “He  struck  me  as  mudi  like  a steam  engine  in  trousers.”  This  simile  cannot  be  fiictual,  but  miefity 
is  the  comparismi.  Therefore,  they  call  tq}on  a speaker  as  well  as  a listener  to  think  more  critically,  thus  illuminating 
a greater  tmth. 

A smile  can  omvey  a historical  criticism  the  style  of  Edward  Gibbons,  author  cf History  of the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  eminent  Greek  sdiolar,  Profossor  Person  states,  “Gibbons  style  is  to  uniform;  he  writes 
in  the  same  flowery  and  pompous  st>de  on  every  subject.  He  is  like  Christie  the  auctiemeer  v^o  says  as  mudi  in  praise 
of  a ribbtm  as  of  a Raphael.”  A 1941  Harvard  Law  Review  article  uses  simile  to  describe  a judge.  “The  position  of 
a judge  has  been  likened  to  that  of  an  oyster-anchored  in  one  place,  unable  to  take  the  initiative,  unable  to  go  out  after 
things,  restricted  to  working  on  and  digesting  what  the  fortuitous  eddies  and  currraits  of  litigatiai  may  wash  his  way.^ 
Whether  me  is  traveling  in  art  circles,  government,  law;  or  spending  hours  on  a tractor  tilling  ground  for  future 
harvest;  whatever  journey  one  is  upon,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  figures  become  apparmt.  Figures  delicately  weave 
fibers  of  truth  through  all  walks  of  life  and  are  commem  in  every  state  of  society.  BuUinger  reminds  his  readers  that, 
“A  figure  may  not  be  trae,  or  so  true,  to  foe  literal  meaning  of  foe  words;  but  is  more  true  to  their  sense,  and  truer  to 
trufo.* 

Because  BuUinger  cites  many  aufoors  and  references  their  works,  we  folt  wnfo  great  assurance thatfoe  path  was 
clear  and  open  to  locate  several  ofthese  resources.  BuUinger  first  references  Solomon  Glassius  (1593-1656).  Glassius 
distinguished  sdiolarandfoeologian,  in  1625,  wroteP/>//o/og/a5bcra.  His  original  manuscript  in  Latin  was  translated 
in  En^ish  in  1855.  Up<xi  examination,  we  found  his  work  and  style  of  writing  detailed  and  thorough.  Written  in 
grandiloquent  maimer,  mud)  like  Shakespearean  ihetoric  of  foe  16'*'  century,  Bullmger  remarks  that  his  work  is  by  fer 
foe  fullest  account  of  Biblical  figures  ever  published. 

A student  of  Glassius,  Benjamin  Keadi,  is  second  <m  BuUinger ’s  refermce  time  line,  hr  1682  he  conqileted 
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the  prized  and  voluminous  classic  entitled  Troposchemalogia,  an  intensive  study  of  m^phoric  language.  Keadt  does 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  largely  to  his  mentor  Glassius.  In  fact,  he  acknowledges  Philologia  Sacra  as  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  his  researdh  was  built. 

Keadb  understood  the  power  of  language,  in  particular  the  use  of  metaphors.  The  weight  of  his  research 
focused  on  Biblical  literature  and  the  wealth  of  his  illustrations  truly  clarified  the  compelling  parallels  of  this  figure  of 
speech.  “While  smile  gently  states  that  one  filing  is  like  or  resembles  another,  metaphor  boldly  and  warmly  declares 
that  <me  thing  ‘is’  file  other.’  While  metaphors  enconpass  the  bulk  of  his  thesis,  Keadi  includes  eight  other  figures  of 
speedi  illuminating  their  nature  and  diaracter. 

Our  seardi  for  Troposchemalogia  took  us  to  the  University  of  Michigan  Graduate  Library.  We  had  success 
in  locating  his  major  works  oa  microfilm,  but  were  unable  to  read  and  duplicate  due  tofiie  deterioratirm  offiie  fiicsimile. 
Remarkably  Kregal  Publicatims  has  reprinted  Keadi’s  original  volumes  including  a commottary  firom  Herbert  Lockyer, 
a scholar  vdio  acknowledges  the  inpoitance  of  figurative  language.  Lockyer  elaborates  on  the  unique  beauty  and 
eloquent  style  of  Keadi.  hi  acknowledgment  of  his  contributions  Lockyer  concedes,  “I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  how 
deqily  m debt  I am  to  the  most  substantial  studies  of  this  rraowned  expositor.”'’ 

Johann  Albrecht  Bmgel,  German  philosopher  and  academic  scholar  stands  without  question  as  one  of  the  most 
original  and  creative  writers  of  the  18“’  coitury.  Bengel  is  credited  ivifii  many  essays,  but  his  synthesis  of  ideas  had 
a profound  influence  over  the  next  two  centuries.  His  major  work  that  permeates  academic  thou^t  is  called  the 
Gnomon.  The  text  Gnomon,  meaning  index,  was  published  in  1742  and  is  a five  volume  masterwoik.  hi  his  opening 
remark,  the  editor  of  this  remarkable  text  affirms  what  could  be  a veiy  coetaneous  comment.  He  writes,  “Ever  since 
the  year  in  vshich  it  was  first  published,  A.D.  1742,  iq>  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  growing  in  estimatimi  and  has 
been  more  and  more  widely  circulated  among  the  scholars  of  all  coiuitries.”" 

We  were  able  to  obtain  an  original  copy  of  the  Gnomon  in  its  mtirety . h is  read  with  mudi  difficulty  in  that 
Latin  and  Greek  text  appears  throughout.  Several  ofhis  colleagues  have  been  critical  as  to  his  usage  of  technical  terms, 
but  all  agree  that  his  work  is  unrivaled.  Bengel’s  editor,  Andrew  Fauss^  admits  that  the  text  is  “Terse,  weighty, 
suggestive,  and  often  as  a modem  writer  observes,  cmidenses  more  matter  into  a line,  than  can  be  extracted  fimnpages 
of  other  writers.’”* 

The  one*hundred  and  fifty  year  span  betweoi  Glassius,  Reach,  and  Bengel  reveals  an  active  involvement  in 
figurative  language.  Bullinger  states  that  foe  research  <hi  figures  followmg  this  period  of  time  is  scarce.  However,  he 
does  continue  to  brief  his  readers  on  others  vfoo  have  addressed  figures  of  speedi.  He  mentions  Drs . ’ MacGill  and  Blair 
without  mentioning  their  first  names  nor  citing  any  of  foeir  cantributions.  We  have  ctmcluded  that  Bullinger  assumes 
his  readers  are  keenly  aware  of  foe  status  and  e7q>eitise  of  these  two  sdiolars. 

Hugh  Blair,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  lectured  at  foe  University  of  Edinburg  for  twenty-four  years.  Upon 
examination  we  realized  that  his  work  is  voluminous  and  easily  accessible,  hi  1829,  he  published  his  fiunous  two 
volume  text.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (Polite  Literature) . His  text  includes  chapters  on  foe  techniques 
of  historical  conposition,  foe  origin  and  nature  of  figurative  language,  and  sublimity  in  writing. 

Referred  to  by  many  as  a “Public  Professor”,  Blair  believed  that  “it  was  incumbmt  (m  him  to  cmivey  to  his 
pupils  all  foe  knowledge  that  could  inprove  foem;  to  deliver  to  them  vfoat  was  new,  and  vfoat  might  be  use^  from 
vdiatever  quarter  it  came.’”*  Hebelievedfoatwritinganddiscourseareobjectsentitledtofoehi^estattention.  Healso 
understood  foe  strength  and  value  of  figurative  language  is  its  ability  to  dress  language  in  a ridi  tapestry;  to  ignite  and 
to  artfully  frame  (xie’s  thoughts.  He  succinctly  claims  that  figures  must  arise  naturally  ff^om  foe  peaker  and  cannot 
be  artificially  forgdl. 

Stevenson  MacGill,  in  his  Lectures  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism  at  Glasgow  College,  devotes  one  chapter  to  foe 
subject  of  figurative  language  and  describes  sixtem  figures.  Although  only  attributing  one  diapter  to  figures,  MacGill ’s 
unaffected  simplicity  characterized  his  manner  and  style  of  writing  is  a joy  to  read  and  embrace. 

MacGill  initiates  foe  recurrence  of  a provocative  questicm-foe  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  language. 
Studying  figures  of  peech  will  alvrays  take  you  back  to  foe  question,  “Where  did  figures  originate,  and  for  vfoat 
purpose?”  This  t<pic  has  engendered  great  contention.  Our  position  is  not  to  resolve  this  antiquated  questi<m:  origin 
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of  language;  but  rather  have  it  known  that  it  is  tiie  culminating  questicm  to  the  study  of  language  and  one  that  eadi  of 
our  above  authors  have  visited. 

Bullinger  cited  other  significant  authors  fix>m  the  eighteraidi  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Each  author 
illuminated  different  fiicets  of  figurative  language.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jdm  Walker 
Vilant  MacBeth.  This  man  is  an  enigma.  Professor  of  History  from  1874-1877  at  die  University  of  West  Virginia, 
he  wrote,  The  Might  and  Mirth  of  Literature:  A Treatise  on  Figurative  Language.  We  found  that  only  several 
libraries  carried  his  text.  A most  interesting  note  is  that  his  book  was  published  simultaneously  in  Londem,  but  the 
edition  had  to  be  sent  back  to  New  York  due  to  no  demand. 

To  assemble  any  biognqjhical  information,  we  contacted  various  organizations  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  West  Virginia.  Archives  from  West  Virginia  University  Special  Collections  D^artment  verified  that  he  was 
both  a historian  and  dqiartment  diair  in  history,  a post  he  resigned  to  assume  responsibiMes  as  vice-president  of  the 
University.  Dates  ofbirth  and  death  or  any  other  informatimi  was  unobtainable.  MacBeth  dedicated  his  text  to  George 
Mott,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi,  Flemington,  New  Jersey.  A call  to  die  diur<di  historian  <mly  cmifirmed  that 
Mott  was  the  minister  of  foat  churdi  during  that  time.  Obtaining  data  on  MacBeth  firrnn  churdi  ardiives  and  the 
community  historical  soci^  also  proved  unsuccessful. 

Words  fell  short  in  praise  and  admiradon  as  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  sdiolarship.  Ihgaiiously,  he  opens 
his  text  and  concisely  communicates  the  imrrietisity  of  this  discipline.  MacBethbeginsby  stating  diat  many  writers  are 
discouraged,  criticai,  and  overwhelmed  by  die  study  of  figurative  forms  of  expression.  Hie  first  difficulty  is  in  their 
nomenclature.  All  of  the  names  of  the  figures  are  either  in  Greek  or  Latin.  This  difficulty  can  be  to  a great  extmt 
cleared  away  by  a simple  explanation  and  by  substituting  an  &iglish  equilivent  which  Bullinger  accongilished.  The 
second  difficulty  lies  in  the  sheer  number  of  figures.  Prior  to  Bullinger,  a clearly  ordered  system  of  classificadmi  of 
figures  was  absent.  Ifthe  Greeks  did  this  work,  no  record  of  it  seems  to  have  been  unearthed  or  discovered.  Bullinger 
created  an  ordered  system  of  classification  vhidi  assists  in  die  critical  retrieval  of  this  scieice.  The  third  difficulty  lies 
in  the  criticism  that  abounds  from  skqitics  coiceming  the  use  of  figurative  language.  Many  perceive  figures  as 
fiivolous  and  decorative,  mere  rhetoric  applicable  mily  to  poetry.  Today,  figurative  language  is  ignorandy  spoken  of 
as  though  if  niade  less  of  a meaning  and  dqirivedthe  words  of  their  power  and  force.  Figures  are  met  with  a cry,  “Oh, 
diat  only  figurative-inqilying  that  its  meaning  is  weakmed  or  diat  it  has  quite  a different  meaning,  or  diat  it  has  no 
meaning  at  all.  But  the  very  opposite  is  the  case. 

As  the  course  of  language  moves  smoothly  alcmg  according  to  the  laws  vhidi  govern  it,  diere  is  litde  that 
attracts  our  attention.  It  may  be  likened  to  traveling  by  railway.  Whoi  the  tracks  are  clear  and  smooth,  we  notice 
nothing.  We  read  or  sleep  and  occasionally  peer  out  the  window.  But  if  the  train  slows  down  or  is  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  stqp,  we  immediately  hear  the  questirm,  “What’s  wrong?  Why  are  we  st<pping?’’  Attention  is  aroused  and 
interests  peaked.  Sudi  is  the  case  with  our  speaking  and  reading.  Figure  provide  that  interruption.  They  cause  our 
mind  to  stqp  and  consider  vdiat  is  being  said.  Discourse  takes  on  a differ^  level  of  meaning  and  the  instruction  of 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  with  more  vividness  and  power.  It  could  be  said  that  Venice  is  a city  half  land  and  half  water 
but  in  Geoffrey  Crayon’s  ‘Tales  of  a Traveler’’,  puts  it  thus:  “Venice,  that  mermaid  of  a city”. 

For  srholars  vho  desire  to  explore  figurative  language,  MacBeth  highli^ds  six  points  vhidi  he  sees  as  critical 
elements.  When  studying  figures  writers  must,  (1)  seek  not  to  disparage  the  claims  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  fuller  study  of  feigfish.  Much  can  be  learned  from  feeir  finindaticm,  (2)  discover  that 
cadence  is  an  irrqrottant  criterirm  in  compositirxi  and  is  not  limited  to  poetry  and  prose,  (3)  utilize  three  referaices:  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Paradise  Lost,  (4)  corrpreh^d  the  sinplicity  of  <xie-syllable  words  and  construct  a list  of  at 
least  a hundred  of  sudi  terms,  (5)  be  aroused  and  attuned  to  the  feet  that  figures  aid  in  the  invention  of  impressive  ways 
of  speech,  (6)  embrace  the  suggestimi  that  the  study  of  figures  has  an  enq>hatic  bearing  on  Biblical  scr^ture.'^ 

We  telieve  that  MacBeth  stands  at  a pivotal  point  and  his  treatise  is  unequivocally  unparalleled  to  this  date. 
Pfis  work  systematically  unveils  the  premise  that  writers  who  acclaim  figurative  language  as  a standard  upon  v^idi  to 
test  any  composition  will  feshion  themselves  as  seekers  of  the  truth,  passionate  th^ers,  and  pure  artists.  MacBeth 
offers  an  ahemative  to  academia’s  objective  morality.  His  literary  masterpiece  encourages  drose  in  all  disciplines  to 
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e>q}erience  free  and  unconstrained  subjectivity.  To  enqjloy  a word  with  a figurative  fbrce  is  as  good  as  to  add  a new 
term  to  the  language. 

As  we  read  and  recorded  data  from  these  historical  essays,  themes  immediately  emerged.  We  were  at 
the  level  of  agreement  regarding  definitimi,  nature  imd  diaracter,  and  purpose  of  figures.  Our  research  efforts  fxused 
on  a period  of  four  hundred  years  dating  back  to  1550.  Certainly  figures  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  Carried  this  science  forward  but  a specialized  system  of  classificaticm  seemed  to  pass  away  with  the 
decline  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  authors  that  fell  within  our  research  time  line  were  in  fiill  agreemaot  that  figures  are  a scirace  governed 
by  strict  laws.  They  are  not  translucent  and  without  substance  and  form.  They  are  calculated  dqrartures  from  natural 
and  fixed  laws  of  grammar.  Just  as  biology  defines  and  organizes  life  forms  the  same  is  true  for  figures.  Figures  are 
named,  numbered,  described,  and  are  hierarchical. 

An  interesting  and  intriguing  commonality  was  our  authors’  insistaice  that  figures  can  <mly  emanate  from 
within  and  caimot  be  superinqiosed  or  artificially  created.  How  is  a writer  to  interpret  this,  an  intangible  characteristic 
defining  this  science?  The  best  figures  are  uttered  by  those  who  are  thinking  least  about  them.  If  you  make  yourself 
very  femiliar  with  them,  you  are  able  to  put  all  manner  of  weapons  rh^rical  or  written  into  the  hand  of  your 
passion— just  as  an  accomplished  skater  moves  overfire  ice  inartificially. 

Arthur  Quinn,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  scholar,  insists  that  figures  of  speedi  are  not  like  chemical 
engineering,  they  cannot  be  learned  in  the  same  way  as  the  periodic  table.  “For  figures  are  struck  out,  not  by  whim  or 
at  the  prompting  of  rhetoricians,  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  soul.  Perht^s  we  have  entered  cm  the  sublime  Homam  of 
psychology,  or  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul.  Mark  this  axiom  carefully.  All  goruine  study  of  language  carries 
you  into  fire  study  of  the  mind;  and  is  an  afiBnity  with  the  Deathless,  the  Immutable,  the  Divine.”'^ 

As  our  provocative  study  continued,  the  most  significant  consequential  conclusions  began  to  come  forth.  A 
significant  question  crmtinued  to  be  goierated.  How  does  spok^  and  written  communications  inqract  the  mind,  or  for 
that  matter,  a society?  This  has  been  pondered  throughout  many  ages.  The  three  elements  of  thought,  speech,  and  the 
written  word  are  inexorably  interdependmt  and  are  the  keys  to  a thinldng  society. 

Athought  is  quick.  They  fire  offin  our  brain  with  listening  speed.  With  or  without  wisdom  man  speaks  about 
as  quickly  as  he  thinly.  But  it  is  the  written  language  that  exacts  more  time.  The  most  highly  advanced  nations  are 
those  who  actively  teadi  and  value  skills  of  oratory,  critical  thinkmg,  and  corrqrositimi. 

The  role  of  figurative  language,  whether  speaking,  reading,  or  writing  is  virtually  inseparable  from  the 
development  of  a higher  order  and  reasrming  ability.  The  use  of  figures  causes  one  to  step,  thi^  refiiink,  and  respond 
in  a more  calculating  and  analytical  manner.  One  of  the  most  firequently  cited  fectors  of  American  education  is  the 
inability  of  Americrm  students  to  read  and  think  critically.  The  National  Commissirm  on  Excellence  in  Education 
alarmingly  reported  that  many  seventeen  year  olds  donot  possess  higher  order  intellectual  skills.  Nation  atRiskrepoTt 
ccmcluded  that  students  today  cannot  draw  infermces  or  write  a persuasive  essay.  Edboing  a theme  common  to  most 
analysis  on  the  need  for  critical  thinking,  they  question  how  any  of  us  can  find  what  we  need  to  know,  make  s^se  of 
the  erqranding  pool  of  knowledge,  or  put  knowledge  to  work  solving  human  problems. 

In  today’s  tumultuous  intellectual  environment  we  need  to  teadr  students  to  manage  the  working  of  their  own 
minds.  Figurative  language  moves  readers  and  writers  into  conqrlex  skills  such  as  generating  and  explaining 
conqrarisons  (similes  and  metaphors),  exdianging  one  idea  for  another  associated  idea  (synecdodie),  interrogation  and 
irrplication  (erotesis),  andrqretition  (m^archia;  medodiplossis,  mesoteleuton,  and  polyptoton)  which  is  profoundly  used 
by  the  human  mind  to  recall,  coadi,  and  review. 

We  as  a nation  no  longer  learn  the  rhythms  of  public  utterance  from  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  Yet,  when 
young  Lincoln  was  sprawled  in  fr<Mit  of  the  fireplace  reading  this  passage  from  Julius  Caesar,  “The  abuse  of  greatness 
is,  when  it  disjoins  fire  remorse  from  power’’.  He  was  unconsciously  learning  to  be  a poet.  You  say,  “fiiat  was  Lincoln, 
not  the  common  man.”  But  the  common  man  was  flocking  to  the  docks  to  get  the  latest  installment  of  Dickens’s  off 
the  ship  firom  England. 

To  conclude,  mankind,  like  no  other  creature  is  in  receivershp  of  a very  precious  tool— language.  Men,  not 
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having  the  rig^  word,  or  not  knowing  how  aright  to  use  the  words  they  have,  are  piteously  at  a loss.  The 
commencemait  of  our  research  began  with  E.W.  Bullinger.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  scholarly  masterwork 
written  well  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  rebirth  and  revitaliaation  of  the  science  of 
figurative  language.  He  did  his  homework  well  and  reccmstructed  with  clarity  and  sinq)licity\ri»at  perhaps  the  Ancients 
knew,  but  were  somehow  lost. 

To  be  a great  writer,  the  above  authors  have  taught  us  to  gather  fiicts—fiicts  obtained  direct  fi"om  nature  not 
fi^om  books,  then  similitudes  will  come  at  their  own  sweet  will.  To  be  a profound  speaker,  our  field  of  vision  must 
change.  We  must  be  hoiest,  be  downright  earnest,  then  you  will  be  great  in  speaking  and  writing.  Truth  is  the  necessity 
fi>r  every  good  metaphor  in  that  it  must  be  bom  of  some  real  glow  of  soul,  not  from  false  fervor  artificially  wrought 
up. 

We  have  become  convinced  that  the  study  of  figurative  language  on  soundprinciples  must  form  one  of  the  most 
inqrortant  departments  of  criticism.  They  bring  us  into  cmrnections  with  the  grandeur  and  versatility  of  language  and 
of  mind.  Trench  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  “Parables”  states,  “Language  is  the  amber  in  vriiidi  a Aousand  precious 
Aoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved.”16  How  sinqile,  how  truAful. 
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The  ninetemth-oentury,  visimary  reform  efforts  of  Brigham  Young  M^re  nothing  less  than  grandiose.  During  his 
thirty-year  tenure  as  “Kingdom  Builder”  of  the  intermountain  West,  the  sectmd  president  and  prophet  of  the 
controversial  Mormon  Churdh  initiated  several  attenqjts  to  revoluti<Hiize  die  community  life  ofhis  beloi^  Latter- 
day  Saints.  While  the  faithful  say  his  motives  were  divinely  inspired,  cynics  claim  that  Young  was  driven  by  a desire 
to  amass  personal  wealth.  Regardless  of  intuit,  the  fact  remains  that  Brigham  Young  managed  to  subjugate  a hostile 
frontier  and  create  a thriving  settlement  in  a land  of  scarce  natural  resources.  These  efforts  included  almost  conq^lete 
eccmomic  tndepmdence  through  the  develqim^  of  home  industry  and  self-sustaining  agriculture,  “retrenchmoit”  of 
“frivolous  coiversation”  and  dress,  and  his  most  infomous  reform  venture,  the  widely  condemned  eiqieriment  in 
nontraditional  family  arrangemoits  - polygamy. 

Another  dauntless  effort  of  radical  reform  attenqited  by  the  controversial  Mormon  leader,  though  largely 
unknown,  was  his  atten^t  to  develop  and  inq)lement  a writt^  language  system  exclusive  only  to  the  foithful.  This 
controversial  and  unparalleled  iimovatitm  to  adqrt  a s^arate  set  of  written  symbols  was  known  as  the  Deseret 
Alphabet.  The  word  “deseret”  comes  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  (Ether  2:3),  and  means  ‘hmeybee.”  The  honeybee 
was  a symbol  of  industry  for  the  Mormrai  pirmeers,  and  “deseret”  was  the  name  they  diristmed  their  new  home  in  the 
Great  Basin  region.  The  Mormtm’s  mdeavor  at  linguistic  autoiomy  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  American  history.' 
There  were  several  significant  reasons  for  develqring  and  inqrlementing  a separate  language.  An  article  in  the  19 
August  1868  issue  of  The  Deseret  News,  the  foremost  source  of  news  for  Motmtms  at  that  time,  claimed  that  a primary 
reason  for  the  alphabet  was  "the  weeding  out  of  objectionable  literature."^  Another  reastm  stemmed  fix»n  the  growing 
diversity  among  diurch  members  as  a consequence  of  successful  overseas  proselytudng  efforts.  In  1850,  only  thirty- 
nine  percent  of  church  members  were  located  in  the  United  States . As  the  decade  progressed,  thousands  of  non-English 
spetddng  Mormons  from  foreign  missions  began  to  migrate  to  the  new  Mormrm  kingdom  west  of  the  Mississippi.^ 
Churdr  officials  firmly  believed  that  the  new  afohabet  could  help  unify  the  diverse  group  of  Mormon  colonists,  as  well 
as  provide  distinct  echicational  bmefits.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Mormons  of  Utah  were  isolated  fi-om 
mainstream  American  society,  both  geographically  and  ideologically.  It  was  an  isolation  they  chose  deUberately,  and 
a distinct  language  would  help  ensure  their  insularity. 

Of  all  the  features  that  distinguished  the  nineteoith-century  Mormons  of  Utah,  two  features  directly  influenced 
both  the  development  and  demise  of  the  Deseret  Alphabet.  The  Mormons  were  unwavering  in  their  feith,  and  practical 
in  Iheir  daily  habits  of  living.  The  tensioi  between  faith  and  utility  proved  to  be  a delicate  dilemma  that,  on  occasion, 
could  not  be  effectively  fused  into  Mormon  social  or  political  policy.  The  religious  principles  of  their  nontraditional 
faith  distinguished  them  as  a people,  but  the  colonization  of  the  Great  Basin  Regicni  required  trmnaidous  utility  as  a 
means  of  surviving  in  the  undevelqred  wilderness  of  the  intermountain  West. 

To  understand  the  driving  forces  that  motivated  the  Mormon’s  revolutionary  attenqrt  at  linguistic  reform,  it 
is  essential  to  understand  both  the  commitment  to  their  feith,  and  the  exigency  to  be  practical.  As  sudr,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  historical  context  and  religious  principles  that  diaracterized  the  early  Mormcm  Church.  Mnxnm 
has  bear  an  enigma  since  its  incqrtitm.  It  has  bem  diaracterized  as  paradoxical  in  its  tendency  to  represent  both 
American  mainstream  culture,  and  counter-culture,  hi  1957,  historian  Thomas  O’Dea  observed  feat; 

...  in  its  origin,  Mormonism  was  to  be  both  typical  of  fee  larger  American  setting  in  idiidi  it  existed 
and  at  fee  same  time  peculiarly  itself,  wife  its  own  special  idiosyncratic  emphasis  and  interprdations. 

Even  when  most  at  odds  wife  its  fellow  Americans,  it  was  to  be  typically  American,  and  it  was  always 
to  feel  and  express  this  combinaticm  and  peculiarity.^ 

The  history  of  fee  Mormon  Churdi  is  a narrative  in  Americana.  While  many  historians  focus  <xi  fee  "myth  of 
fee  Trans-Mississippi  West,  feat  is,  fee  well-known  image  feat  associates  Mormons  wife  cowboys  and  Indians,  gold 
miners,  mountain  mm,  and  other  heroic  figures  of  fee  ^reat,  <^m,  arid  West,"^  fee  first  chapter  of  fee  Mormm  saga 
correctly  begins  in  upstate  New  York  during  fee  early  nineteenth  century.  The  origins  of  Mormonism  are  rooted  in  fee 
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life  of  its  first  prqjhet,  Jos^h  Smith,  Jr.,  bom  to  Joseph  and  Lucy  Mack  Smith  mi  23  December  1805. 

Mormonism  was  first  revealed  to  Jos^h  Smith  in  1 823  by  an  angel  who  iqipeared  to  him  in  a clearing  in  die 
woods  in  upstate  New  York.  The  angel  told  Smith  about  the  existence  of  gold  plates  iqion  whidi  the  tme  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  recorded  by  an  anciait  prqihet  named  Mormon . Smith,  a “treasure*digger”  by  occiqiatimi,  was 
a young  man  of  questionable  diaracter  who  was  charged  with  fraud  on  more  than  mie  occasion.  He  claimed  that 
Mormonism  was  to  be  a religious  restoration  of  the  first  diurdi  established  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles. 
By  March  of  1830,  Smith  had  translated  the  mysterious  plates  and  published  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Churdi  was 
officially  established  6 >^ril  1830  as  the  Churdi  of  Christ‘S  and  espoused  many  radical  religious  concepts. 

Mormmis  believed  that  God  was  knowable,  plural,  and  material.  They  practiced  b^tism  for  the  dead, 
dieocentric  democracy,  and  until  the  transcmitinental  railroad  was  conqileted  at  Prommitory,  Utah  in  1869,they  enjoyed 
deliberate  social  and  economic  isolatimi.  But  of  all  the  distinctive  features  that  characterized  Mormonism  during  the 
nineteenth  cmitury,  no  single  practice  markedly  it  more  dramatically,  nor  wreaked  more  havoc  for  the  fledgling  religion 
than  that  of  polygamy.  Plural  marriage,  also  known  as  “spiritual  wifery”  was  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Churdi 
until  1852,  but  had  been  practiced  in  secret  by  a small,  elite  groiqiofMormon  leaders  as  early  as  1841.  Polygamy 
derived  fiom  the  Mormon  belief  that  no  marriages  would  be  performed  in  the  afterlife.  Only  marriages  that  had  been 
created  on  earth  would  endure  in  heaven. 

Polygamy,  vshidi  was  based  on  the  practices  of  the  Hebrew  patriardis,  would  enable  the  patriardial 
leaders  of  the  Mormons  to  have  the  largest  fiunilies,  and  thereby  gain  the  most  status  and  power,  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Using  this  elaborate  family  ideology,  die  Mormons  eventually  would 
successfully  colonize  mudi  of  the  intermoimtain  West,  providing  concrete  evidence  oftiieir  loyalty  to 
their  community  and  to  God.^ 

Radical  religious  toiets,  and  non-traditional  femily  arrangem^its  dralleiged  the  cultural  conqrosite  of 
American  society.  It  was  a challenge  met  by  mounting  malice  and  pervasive  ccmflict.  Erq>eri@rcing  the  overt  hostility 
of  a non-Mormrai  world,  the  Mormons  stroked  to  survive  asa  pec^le  and  a fekh.  In  June  of  1844,  Jos^h  Smith  and 
his  brother  Hyrum  were  inqrrisoned  in  Carthage,  Illinois  on  diarges  of  destroying  fire  press  of  a newspaper  that  had 
opposed  Smith’s  leadership  in  the  Church.  On  June  27,  both  Smith  and  his  brother  were  murdered  in  their  cell  by  an 
angry  mob  of  ncn-Mormons. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  assassinations,  Brigham  Young  was  installed  as  the  seccmd  prophet  and  president  oftfae 
Mormon  Churdi.  In  1847,  under  Young’s  leadership,  147  weak  and  weary  Mormons  embarked  on  fee  1,300  mile 
pilgrimage  to  fee  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  vdiere  they  would  begin  to  build  a new  society.  Unspeakable  persecution  had 
forced  them  to  resettle  time  and  again  in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  losing  most  of  their  property,  and  often  losing  their 
lives.  The  geographic  isolation  of  fee  intermountain  West  would  provide  them  wife  a buffer  of  space  and  time  to 
prosper  materially,  and  to  firmly  establish  social  and  religious  practices  feat  would,  anumg  ofeer  things,  inspire  dlurdi 
leaders  to  create  a writtoi  language  exclusive  to  fee  faithful. 

Despite  securing  their  geognq>hic  distance  from  mainstream  society,  fee  Mormons  of  Utah  continued  to 
experiaice  severe  persecution  ffom  an  openly  hostile  Gentile  world.  Tfie  hostility  they  suffered  is  revealed  in  several 
c<»athing  mvectivos  feat  admmiished  fee  nontraditional  Church.  A lecture  delivered  at  Chautauqua,  New  York  in  August 
of  1880  fflititled  "Utah  and  fee  Mormons"  was  rq>rinted  in  The  Chatauauan  wife  fee  name  of  fee  lecturer  vnthheld  by 
request.  An  excerpt  from  fee  speech  poignantly  indicated  general  mistrust  feat  many  Americans  had  of  fee  Mormons. 
They  are  an  aggressive,  a growing  people,  and  utterly  alioi  and  foreign  to  us,  to  our  government  and 
institutions,  customs  and  traditions.  They  are  as  much  foreign  peculation  as  ifwe  should  take  150,000 
oftfae  Russians,  wife  fee  ffliq>eror  of  Russia  at  their  head,  and  place  them  in  fee  centre  of  this  country. 

They  owe  no  allegiance  whatever  to  fee  government  at  Washington,  nor  to  our  flag.^ 

A year  later,  in  an  article  published  in  fee  Utah  Review  by  Reveraid  Theophelus  Hilton,  Mormonism  was 
d^icted  in  fee  following  terms; 

Mormonism  is  made  up  of  twoity  parts.  Take  eight  parts  diabolism,  three  parts  of  animalism  fi*om 
fee  Mohammedan  system,  rare  part  bigotry  from  old  Judaism,  four  parts  cunning  andtreadiery  from 
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Jesuitism,  two  parts  Hiugism  from  India,  and  two  parts  Amoldism  [from  Matthew  Arnold],  and  then 
shake  the  mixture  over  the  fires  of  animal  passim  and  throw  in  Ae  forms  and  ceremonies  of  foe 
Christian  religion  and  you  will  have  foe  system  in  its  true  componait  elements.’ 

Uie  Mormon’s  subsequent  removal  to  foe  shores  of  foe  Great  Salt  Lake  was  regarded  as  a necessary  means 
of  self-preservation  given  foe  many  violent  encounters  with  surrounding  communities,  tlie  early  architects  of  foe 
Deseret  Alphabet  sought  to  use  foe  exclusive  language  as  a means  of  strengfoaiing  foeir  community,  and  ensuring 
Mormm  insularity.  Mormonism  was  a nontraditianal  religion  committed  to  establishing  foe  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
The  foifoful  believed  that  linguistic  autonomy  was  a strategic  weapon  that  could  provide  foe  Churdi  with  a powerful 
defense  mechanism  to  help  protect  against  external  Gentile  influences. 

During  foe  last  two  decades  of  foe  nin^emth  cafoiry  foe  most  lethal  blow  to  strike  down  Mormcm  cultural 
practices  and  social  policies  was  the  successfiil  passage  of  several  pieces  of  anti-Mormon  legislation,  most  of  wfaidi 
addressed  the  controversial  practice  of  polygamy,  hi  S^tember  of  1890,  Churdi  Presidoit,  Wilford  Wbcxlruff 
declared  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  would  no  longer  be  recognized.  His  declaratim,  known  as  foe  “Polygamy 
Manifesto,”  maiked  foe  beginning  of  “an  era  of  concession  and  compromise  leading  to  Utah  statdiood  in  1896.”’° 
Hie  Mormon’s  forced  surrender  to  mainstream  society  would  ultimately  include  foe  demise  of  foe  Deseret  Alphabet. 

The  influx  of  Gentiles  brou^t  abopt  by  foe  gold  rush  to  California  in  1849,  and  foe  conqileticm  of  foe 
transcontinental  railroad  in  1 869,  caused  foe  gradual  secularization  of  foe  public  sdiools  m Utah.  One  means  of  staving 
off  non-Mormon  interference  was  foe  establishing  of  Mormon  Academies  in  1875 . Betweoi  1875  and  1922,  foe 
Churdi  establidied  twenty-^o  academies.  Formal  education  served  as  a powerful  tool  for  building  foe  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  once  foe  Mormms  readied  foeir  new  home  in  foe  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  For  Brigham  Young  to  bring 
his  visionary  dream  to  fruition,  his  aj^roadi  to  education  needed  to  be  ccmsistent  with  his  approach  to  all  social, 
political,  and  eccmomic  matters  - pragmatic.  His  daughter  claimed  that  Young  believed  ‘^ere  should  be  no  broken  links 
between  foe  school  door  and  foe  shop,  form  or  kitchen.”"  The  Mormons  believed  that  formal  education  had  a very 
defined  role,  and  foeir  school  Curriculum  was  designed  to  achieve  a perfect  blend  of  spiritual  princfoles  and  secular 
skills.  The  nineteetifo-century  Mormon  leaders  firmly  beUeved  that  schools  would  serve  as  a primary  catalyst  for 
propelling  the  Deseret  Alphabet  into  foe  larger  Mormon  community. 

The  Deseret  Alphabet  was  regarded  as  another  means  of  thwarting  Gentile  influence,  hi  1 853,  an  editorial 
was  pubUshed  in  foe  Deseret  News'. 

One  thing  seems  quite  certain  in  regard  to  language  - especially  foe  language  of  this  people;  it  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  foe  emergency  of  these  particular  times . The  focal  point  where  foe  diverse  languages 
of  foe  pec^le  of  all  nations  must  be  brought  to  harmonize  into  cme  common  standard  of  speech  renders 
foe  selection  ofa  language  for  this  purpose  worthy  of  devout  consideraticm . . . should  we  look  for  foe 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  to  be  cUsplayed  in  forming  a single,  easily  acquired  language,  in  vhich 
barbarians  and  Qiristians,  bondsmen  and  freemffli,  of  every  grade  of  intelligmce,  out  of  every  tribe, 
caste,  language  and  country,  can,  in  a short  time,  interchange  foeir  Soitiments  and  praise  God  unitedly 
in  spirit  and  understanding?  If  such  a language  is  ever  demanded  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  required  without 
delay,  even  now.  It  is  not  for  a future  generation,  but  for  foe  presort.  Now  foe  people  are  gathering, 
and  foe  varied  and  general  influx  of  foe  diverse  tribes,  nations,  kindieds  and  tcmgues,  is  even  at  our 
doors.  Provisicxis  must  be  made  for  this  forthcoming  crisis  and  evoit." 

The  regents  of  foe  University  of  Deseret  Oafer  to  become  the  University  of  Utah),  along  with  foe  territorial 
Superintoident  of  Education,  formally  introduced  foe  idea  of  establishing  a separate  Mormcm  a4>habet  in  foe  early 
1850s.  They  did  so,  however,  on  foe  strcxig  recommendation  by  Brigham  Young,  who  had  privately,  yet  consistently 
voiced  his  interest  in  foe  new  alphab^,  and  offered  his  full  support  to  its  inplementation  in  all  foe  territorial  schools. 
(Utah  was  a ‘^territory”  until  1896,  whm  it  finally  achieved  statehood.)  The  seeds  of  this  idea  were  actually  rcxited 
earlier  in  Mormcm  history,  however.  In  1 845,  while  still  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  foe  ^iglish  ccmvert  George  D.  Watt  who 
had,  "develc^ed  some  skill  in  phonography”  and  "became  interested  in  shorthand  writing” . . . "serving  as  foe  official 
church  reporter  for  many  years'”^  first  suggested  phonetic  reform  as  a means  of  eliminating  foe  incongruities  of  foiglish 
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spelling. 

In  October  of  1853,  George  Watt,  Parley  Pratt,  andHeber  C.  Kimball  were  {qppointedbytiieRege^  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  to  prepare  a sdiool  book  in  die  new  alphab^  in  which  the  spelling  and  prominciati<m  of  the 
English  tanguflgfl  would  be  more  unifimn,  and  easier  for  foreign  converts  to  acquire.  Peiiu5)s  the  one  institution  that 
would  become  most  critical  tothedevelopmaitandinq)lementationofthenew  alphabet,  was  the  University  of  Deseret, 
the  oldest  state  university  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Ihis  institution,  first  established  in  1 850,  became  foe  University 
of  Utah  in  1804,  and  served  as  an  umbrella  organization  supervising  all  educational  efforts  throughout  foe  Territory 
of  Utah.  In  November  of  1850,  foe  University  evened  foe  "parent  sdiool"  wbidi  was  designed  to  coordinate  subject 
matter  and  pedagogical  methodology  in  all  foe  common  schools  of  foe  region,  as  well  as  pr^are  teachers  to  instruct 
in  those  schools.  During  its  first  decade,  a primary  task  assigned  to  foe  University’s  Board  of  Regents  was  the 
overseeing  of  foe  creatiem  and  implemoitation  of  the  Deseret  Ahrhabet. 

While  foe  protective  conges  of  foe  inteimountain  West  oisured,  to  some  degree,  social  and  religious  purity, 
isolaticxi  also  created  several  problems.  For  education  in  general,  and  foe  Deseret  Ah>habet  specifically,  one  serious 
created  by  social  insulaticm  was  foe  inability  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  educators  vfoo  could 
teach  foe  new  language.  Radical  linguistic  reform  was  o^  met  with  resistance -even  by  fohhful  educators.  Initially, 
foe  Deseret  Alphabet  was  considered  to  be  a superior  symbol  system  by  Mormon  leaders  because  of  its  sirrq>licity,  and 
was  considered  relatively  easy  to  learn.  It  consisted  of foirty-ei^  l^rs  which  r^resmtedfoe  number  of  sounds  beard 
in  speaking  foe  foiglish  language.  There  were  eleven  “vocal”  sounds,  six  Icmg,  with  correspemding  short  sounds,  four 
double,  and  cme  aspirate,  as  well  as  twenty-one  “articulate”  sounds.”  Although  Church  leaders  beUeved  it  would  be 
relatively  simple  to  teadi  foe  a^habet  to  young  children  whose  minds  were  more  predisposed  to  new  language  forms, 
teachers  showed  little  interest  in  teaching  it.  Given  that  few  textbooks  were  printed  in  foe  new  symbols,  their  objections 
were  understandable.  Additionally,  foe  actual  structure  of  foe  characters  did  not  lend  themselves  to  handwriting  in 
cursive. 

Although  George  Watt  and  his  colleagues  would  be  significant  catalysts  for  foe  creatiem  and  adcqrtion  of  foe 
Deseret  Alphabet,  it  was  Brigham  Young  who  provided  foe  spiritual  and  political  leadership  to  push  forward  with  its 
development  despite  many  formidable  obstacles.  In  an  address  he  deUvered  in  1854,  Brigham  Young  cemunented; 

It  is  moreover  an  opportune  time  to  introduce  foe  New  A4)habet,  in  forming  which,  foe  regrarcy  have 
performed  a difficult  and  laborious  task.  I recommend  that  it  be  fooroi#Jy  and  extmsively  taught  in 
all  foe  schools  combining,  as  it  eminortly  does,  a basis  of  instruction  for  foe  attainmoit  offoe  English 
language,  for  surpassing  in  sinqrUcrty  and  ease  any  known  to  exist.” 

Mormon  scholars  generally  agree  foat  Brigham  Young’s  perscmal  history  had  a direct  irrqract  on  his 
in^assiemed  attitude  toward  foe  Deseret  Alphabet.  Not  only  did  he  appreciate  its  potraitial  for  protecting  foe  foithfiil 
fi'om  objectionable  literature  saturated  by  Gentile  infiu^ce.  Young  also  believed  there  were  many  inconsistencies  in 
foe  English  language.  He  believed  foat  all  existing  languages  had  deteriorated  firom  a once  perfect  langua^.  His 
fervent  religious  belief  that  foe  Mormons  were  a chosra  pecple  of  God  who  were  charged  wifo  foe  overwhelming  task 
of  establishing  foe  Kingdcnn  of  God  on  earth,  ccxnpelled  h^  to  establish  a universal  language  that  could  unite  foe 
faithful.  Young’s  personal  history  also  included  several  difficulties  he  suffered  with  respect  to  his  own  formal 
education.  He  spent  no  more  than  eleven  days  in  a formal  school  setting,  a sfoool  foat  by  even  foe  standards  of  his  day 
would  be  considered  “backwoods.”  Brigham  Young  also  mistrusted  intellectuals,  and  once  commented  to  one  of  his 
counselors  foat  he  feh  ‘foe  classics  had  been  used  by  foe  learned  to  keep  foe  unlearned  in  subjugation  and  ignorance.”” 
He  rejected  novels.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  told  erne  of  his  sons,  “novel  reading  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  the 
sHtTift  as  swallowing  poisonous  herbs.””  He  urged  his  children  to  fbcus  their  reading  on  historical,  sciaitific,  and 
religious  works.  He  urged  them  to  study  foe  new  a^rhabet.  It  was  hardly  difficult  for  Brigham  Young  to  reject  foe 
traditicMial  language  of  an  educational  system  he  had  mistrusted  for  most  of  his  life. 

Rrighfltn  Young  believed  that  first  and  foremost,  educaticxi  should  promote  foe  feifo.  As  mentiemed  earlier,  he 
also  believed  foat  education  foould  lend  to  foe  development  of  practical  skills.  In  1877,  when  he  provided  land  for 
Bri^am  Young  College,  he  stipulated  foat  in  additiem  to  a liberid  education,  young  male  students  should  also  focus 
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(m  trades  sudi  as  black  smithing,  caipentry,  and  masoiry.  He  requested  that  young  i^nale  students  leam  to  spin, 
weave,  and  sew,  as  well  as  develop  skills  in  dairying,  poultry  rasing,  and  flower  gardaiing.  The  sdiools  of  nineteenth* 
century  Utah  were  designed  to  develop  practical,  ectmomic  conq>etencies,  and  enq>hasi2e  learning  that  was  utilitarian 
to  daily  life. 

The  Mormon's  efibrt  to  create  and  inqilement  their  own  language  was  laudable.  In  1 8S9  the  Mormons  began 
pleating  a dictimaiy  in  the  new  alphabet.  By  1868,  two  primers  had  been  published  in  the  new  characters,  but  Church 
leaders  continued  their  efforts  to  secure  the  publishing  of  "all  of  educaticmal  books  for  the  schools  and  the  general 
reading  of  the  people"  in  the  new  characters  of  the  Deseret  Alphabet.’^  This  was  a mcmumaital  undertaking,  not  to 
menticm  an  extremely  exqprasive  oiteiprise.  In  little  more  than  the  two  decades  that  Church  leaders  actively  pursued 
the  widespread  inq)lementaticxi  of  the  new  alphabet,  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  University  of  D^eret  (with  the 
unyielding  support  of  the  Church),  had  approved  more  than  $20,000  in  e}q)enditures  for  dus  eventually  futile  project. 
Bynmeteoith-century  standards,  this  was  an  extremely  substantial  amount  of  mcxiey.  Their  ef^  to  pnxnote  die 

new  language  were  not  limited  to  the  schcmls,  however.  In  1856,  the  Deseret  News,  using  die  locally  made  type, 
advertised  “Deseret  Alphabet  (Latest  Revisicms)  printed  cm  cards  . . . Price  10  cents  per  card/’^  Bri^am  Young 
instructed  that  the  manuscript  history  of  the  church  be  written  in  the  Deseret  A4>habet.  He  also  insisted  that  his 
perscmal  journals  be  recorded  in  the  new  system.  And  after  many  ‘trial  runs,”  in  1869,  the  entire  Book  of  Mormon 
was  finally  printed  in  the  Deseret  Alphabet.  Wide  circulation  of  materials  printed  in  the  new  language  met  with 
dismal  feilure,  however.  Aside  fixmi  the  formidable  task  of  changing  the  “mind*set”  of  the  ftuthful,  there  was  the 
practical  difficulty  of  actually  securing  print-type  for  the  oddly  shqied  characters. 

As  another  means  of  disseminating  the  new  language,  lectures  were  given  in  classes  specially  designed  to 
instruct  Mormons  on  the  form  and  function  of  the  alphabet,  and  several  cultural  organizations  were  utilized  to  educate 
die  faithful  about  the  new  written  symbols.  The  “Deseret  Typological  Associaticm”  was  formed,  and  in  1855,  the 
Association  asked  George  Watt  to  provide  educaticmal  instruction  to  Mormon’s  who  wanted  to  better  understand  the 
practical  qiplication  ofthe  alphabet.  Instruction  throughout  the  commcm  schools  and  Mormon  academies  was  also  used 
in  “establishing  the  Deseret  Alphabet  as  the  accepted  pattern  of  spelling,  writing,  and  reading  amcmg  the  peq>le."^‘ 

Although  the  Mormcm’s  effort  to  adc^  the  I^seret  Alp^bet  was  embraced  by  a large  porticm  of  Church 
members,  it  was  an  effort  at  social  reform  that  was  destined  to  fail.  Because  great  time  and  labor  ^d  been  necessary 
to  colonize  the  Great  Basin  regicm,  the  pioneers  of  Utah  had  been  inculcated  with  a strcmg  sense  of  utility.  As  sudi, 
educational  systems  were  intentionally  designed  to  be  less  ornamental  than  the  classical  systems  in  the  East,  and  more 
practical  in  their  function.  To  reqpiire  that  a separate  language  be  incorporated  into  the  formal  system  of  educaticm 
meant  that  basic  sdrool  curriculum  could  not  be  effectively  administered.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  textbooks 
addressing  standard  subjects  that  were  essential  to  a practical  education  (reading,  scioice,  math,  etc.),  were  printed 
in  standard  English.  The  Desert  Alphabet  was  sinq>ly  antithetical  to  Mormon  utilitarianism. 

Additionally,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  intermountain  West  began  to  diminish  with  advances  in  transportati<m 
and  communication,  the  erq>ansion  of  the  railroads,  and  the  lure  of  gold  in  the  fields  of  California,  implemoiting  a 
language  that  isolated  the  Saints  fi-om  the  larger  naticmal  peculation  would  hinder  the  Mormon’s  efforts  to  adiieve  a 
prosperous  ecemomy.  Such  efforts  at  isolatiem  also  served  to  fuel  long-standing  anti-MormcmsentimQit.  Gentiles  had 
always  resented  Mormon  practices  that  segregated  thmn  from  the  mainstream  culture.  Sudi  practices  were  met  with 
suspicion  and  treated  wife  hostility. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Deseret  Alphabet  was  little  more  than  a memory.  Its  demise  can  be  likened  in 
many  ways,  to  the  demise  of  polygamy.  Both  efforts  attempted  to  radically  reform  traditional  systems.  Both  efforts 
were  grounded  in  religious  principles.  Polygamy  asserted  drat  exaltation  in  the  afterlife  was  predicated  on  marriage 
and  progQiy.  The  concept  of  a uniform  language  was  predicated  on  the  religious  belief  that  a universal  language  would 
unite  a multi-national  faith  that  bound  together  the  diosen  peqrfe  of  God.  Both  systems,  in  die  ideal,  were  regarded 
as  having  practical  value.  Over  time,  however,  both  systems  would  prove  to  foil  in  that  regard. 

Despite  allegations  by  critics  who  charged  the  practice  of  polygamy  as  a effort  on  the  part  of  Mormons  to 
justify  an  immoral  lifest>de,  the  historical  record  would  bear  out  that  plural  marriage  was  based  on  the  rejigious  belief 
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that  increased  progeny  enhanced  <me’s  ability  to  know  exaltation  in  the  afterlife  wife  their  God.  ft  is  somewhat  ironic 
(if  not  mildly  amusing),  feat  Brigham  Young,  while  sealed  to  approximately  fifty-five  wives,  essoitially  did  not  like 
women.  In  feet  he  once  commented  feat  ‘*probably  but  a few  mm  in  fee  world  care  about  fee  private  society  of  wmnen 
less  tbff"  I do.”“  When  asked  by  a British  journalist  what  he  feou^  of  womm  in  gmeral.  Young  responded,  “They 
will  be  more  easily  saved  than  men . . .fe^  haven’t  sense  enough  to  gofer  wrong.  Like  most  leaders  of  fee  Churdi 

however.  Young  truly  believed  feat  taking  responsibility  for  a number  of  wives  and  producing  extensive  progeny  would 
ensure  a place  for  him  in  fee  afterlife.  Ad^onally,  he  strongly  believed  in  the  form  and  function  of  a cmnmunal 
household  in  which  labor  and  ecoiomic  costs  could  be  shared  by  a number  of  individuals.  At  a social  level.  Polygamy 
was  a di«nai  failure,  largely  as  a consequence  of fee  Gentile  belief  it  was  a pagan  practice  feat  threatened  fee  American 
way  of  life.  At  a perscmal  level,  it  was  a deq)  disq}pointment  for  Brigham  Young.  By  fee  md  of  his  life.  Young 
painfully  admitted  that  having  multiple  wives  under  one  roof  produced  fin  more  grief  than  benefits.  In  1928,  one  of 
Young’s  daughter’s  recounted  a comment  made  by  her  father. 

..  .he  told  me  at  the  close  of  his  life  feat  he  had  made  a mistake.  Ifhe  had  to  it  over,  he  said  he  would 
deed  oath  wife  wife  her  own  home  and  let  her  pay  her  own  tithing  and  have  her  own  belongings  around 
her.^ 

The  institution  of  polygamy  could  not  successfully  merge  fee  Mormoi’ s commitmmt  to  fiufe,  and  their  need 
for  systems  feat  were  practical.  Their  failure  at  linguistic  reform  suffered  a similar  inability  to  reconcile  feife  and 
utility.  Although  its  justification  in  religious  princ^le  was  religiously  grounded  in  fee  Mormon’s  belief  feat  an 
exclusive  lanpigga  would  unite  a multi-national  fiito,  fee  practical  reality  was  feat  fee  pr<^osed  new  language 
necessarily  limited  fee  Mormon’s  ability  to  access  great  stores  of  information.  As  such,  iffee  Mormon  people  held  firm 
to  fee  of  a sq>aiate  language  system,  they  necessarily  would  remain  insulated  fiom  all  fee  innovations  and 

information  emanating  from  mainstream  society.  To  this  end,  fee  a^Jhabet  foiled.  That  it  received  such  tTCTaendous 
effort  and  finannial  suppoit  is  testament  to  fee  Mormon’s  deep  (tesire  for  securing  an  isolated  and  protected  existence, 
free  from  fee  influences  of  a dominant  culture.  Despite  their  valiant  efforts  to  maintain  autonomy,  fee  Mormons  of 
Utah  would  ultimately  be  conjoined  to  the  larger  American  society,  ft  was  aunionthat  allowed  them  achieve  impressive 
social  and  economic  prosperity,  a prosperity  feat  emrtinues  to  thrive,  ft  is  well  worth  noting  feat  fee  Mormon  Church 
is  “by  for  fee  most  numerically  successful  creed  bom  oi  American  soil  and  cme  of  fee  festest  growing  an3^ere.’’“ 
Current  Church  assets  are  in  excess  of  $30  billicm.  History  teaches  us  feat  fee  efforts  of  religions  to  co-exist  as 
m^bers  of  a broader  society,  while  seeking  to  remain  distinct  from  it,  oftai  resulted  in  spiritual  conqiromise  or  secular 
Catastrophe.  In  fee  tension  betweoi  foife  and  utility,  it  appears  obvious  that  fee  pragmatic  leaders  of  fee  Mormcai 
Church,  in  fee  final  analysis,  discriminated  in  fevor  of  utility. 
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Katiherin^Vicker^^sj^oIog^Tead^w^n^Educationa^Lea^ 

Cynthia  Duda 
The  Ihiiversity  of  Texas  at  Austin 

I can  still  hear  her  coming  down  the  hall,  she  wore  those  lace-up  Oxfords  with  a good  sturdy  heel.  She  was  tall,  her 
bearing  was  regal  and  she  conducted  herself  in  a very  businesslike  manner  as  though  ^e  was  going  to  m^e  a 
difference,  ” reminisced  Martha  Williams,  (1 998)  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  die  Alabama  Women's  Hall  of 
Fame.  "Dr.  Vickery  was  a good  role  model  for  women  like  me,  ^o  were  struggling  to  get  our  education.  Whenthose 
hard  times  would  come,  when  you  would  think,  1 might  not  be  able  to  finish,'  she  would  be  very  encouraging  and  help 
you  find  the  strength  to  go  on." 

Katherine  Vickery  lived  her  80  years  with  a single-minded  dedication  to  education  and  siqipoit  of  wmnm's 
rights.  She  was  bom  May  5,  1898,  in  Dahlrni^,  Georgia,  on  die  eve  of  the  twentieth  coitury.  For  foe  remainder  of 
her  life,  she  continued  to  be  ahead  of  her  times.  She  tau^  psychology  at  Alabama  College,  for  46  years,  served  on 
national  boards  of  professional  organizaticms,  wrote  numerous  journal  articles  and  a book,  and  traveled  foe  world.  Such 
accomplishments  were  not  a part  of  foe  lives  of  most  of  her  peers.  In  addition  to  those  professional  achievanents.  Dr. 
Vickery  maintained  close  rekfo<mships  with  many  of  her  former  stud^its  and  oftoi  offered  foe  hospitality  of  her  home 
to  visiting  alumni. 

In  1919,  at  foe  age  of  22,  Vickery  complied  her  master's  degree  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teadiers, 
Nashville,  T«messee.  This  adiievemfflit  was  all  foe  more  extraordinary  givei  that  most  women  of  foe  period  did  not 
con^lete  high  sdiool,  nor  college.  The  following  year,  1920,  American  womoi  won  foe  right  to  vote.  Undoubtedly, 
Vickery's  witness  of  foe  stmggle  far  and  foe  success  of  Women's  Suffrage  he^ied  her  to  formulate  her  commitment  to 
forfoering  women's  career  qstions.  For  exan^le,  she  used  her  positim  as  a charter  member  of  foe  Alabama  chapter 
of  foe  American  Association  of  University  Women,  to  advocate  for  foe  rights  of  professional  wrnnen.  Later,  in  I960, 
as  foe  chairperson  of  foe  Education  Sub-Ccnnmittee  of  foe  Alabama  Governor's  Commission  (xifoe  Status  ofWomoi, 
she  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a two  day  conference  that  focused  on ' Womai  in  foe  Home,  Women  in  Business, 
and  Women  in  foe  Professions."  "The  ctxifermce  was  foe  first  of  its  kind  in  Alabama,  attracted  outstanding  speakers 
and  professional  womei  fiom  all  over  foe  nation  and  represented  a milestone  in  foe  history  of  foe  Women's  Ri^its 
Movement  in  our  state  and  r^rni."  (Resume,  1998) 

Alabama  College  employed  Vickery  in  1022  to  teadi  psychology.  Seven  years  later,  she  earned  her  Ph.D. 
degree  from  George  Peabody  Collie  for  Teadiers.  That  same  Fall,  in  1929,  foe  stodc  market  crashed  and  plunged 
foe  United  States  of  America  into  foe  worst  economic  depressirai  of  its  history.  At  a time  when  millions  of  Americans 
were  without  a job.  Or.  Vickery 's  career  at  Alabama  College  was  ascmding  to  heights  unknown  to  most  women  and 
very  few  men  of  foe  time.  Shewaspromotedto  Assistant  Professor  in  1930  and  to  Professor  in  1935.  Inadditionto 
teaching,  she  traveled  to  Mexico,  England  and  France  as  part  of  foe  Conparative  Education  Society,  hi  1939,  she 
became  foe  president  of  foe  Montevello  branch  of  foe  AAUW  and,  in  1942,  die  began  her  22  year  tenure  on  foe 
Executive  Council  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  international  honor  society  in  educatioi. 

1947  was  an  in^ortant  year  for  Dr.  Vickery.  Alabama  College  awarded  her  an  honorary  doctorate,  and 
appointed  her  to  head  foe  Psychology  Department.  Die  AAUW  also  recommended  her  fiir  foe  presidency  of  Alabama 
College. 

For  many  women,  their  50's  and  60's  are  times  to  begin  taking  life  at  a slower  pace  or  to  look  forward  to  their 
retiremoit.  For  Dr.  Vickery,  those  years  became  even  busier  than  before.  She  was  at  foe  peak  of  her  career  and 
professional  develc^ment.  During  this  twaity  year  period,  she  participated  in  a variety  of  unique  eiqierimces.  While 
continuing  her  duties  as  a professor  and  department  chair,  she  foimd  time  to  make  two  tours  with  foe  Conqiarative 
Education  Society,  one  to  Northern  Europe  and  me  to  Russia.  Die  Cold  War  was  intense  whm  Dr.  Vickery  went  to 
Russia  in  1958  to  study  foe  Russian  education  system.  After  her  trip,  die  wrote  an  article,  "Contrasts  and  Trends  in 
Russian  Education"  (1959)  and  contributed  to  a book  edited  by  George  Z.  Bereday  and  Gerald  Reed,  The  Changing 
Soviet  Sdiool  (1960). 

Dr.  Vickery  continued  her  close  affiliaticm  with  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  She  served  as  its  natimal  president  from 
1953-1958,  as  well  as  continuing  her  position  on  foe  Executive  Council  for  another  6 years  following  her  tenure  as 
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presidmt.  As  well  as  her  Kappa  Delta  Pi  re^onsibilities,  she  served  as  President  of  the  Alabama  Psychological 
Association  and  served  on  an  AAUW  Natimial  Committee  on  Standards  and  Recognitions  of  Colleges  and  Universities . 

In  the  1960s  Dr.  Vickery  assumed  a prominent  role  in  die  Alabama  mmtal  health  community.  She  served  as 
a Board  member  of  the  Alabama  Mental  Health  Association.  She  was  an  American  Psydiological  Association  Fellow, 
in  addition  to  being  an  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Fellow.  She  received  two  awards  for 
her  work.  One  cited  her  for  outstanding  service  to  the  Alabama  Association  for  Mental  Healthy  the  other  recognized 
her  distinguished  service  to  the  Alabama  Psychological  Association. 

TTiroughout  her  career,  Vickery  devoted  a great  deal  of  her  time  and  attention  to  the  AAUW.  She  served  mi 
the  AAUW  Board  of  Directors  from  1963  until  1967.  Dr.  Vickery  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  this  organizatimi  to  hi^ 
eiqjectatimis.  For  example,  in  November,  1963,  the  national  AAUW  distributed  a press  release  in  support  of  the 
Fifleaith  Anniversary  of  the  Adoptimi  of  the  Universal  Declaratimi  of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Natimis  General 
Assembly.  The  release  included  the  statemait,  "Human  rights  know  no  national  boundaries. . . .This  is  true  whether 
mie  considers  Buddhists  in  South  Vietnam,  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany,  missionaries  in  the  Congo,  or  Negroes  in 
Birmingham. " (italics  added).  Dr.  Vickery  was  incensed  by  the  "Negroes  in  Birmingham/'  phrase.  She  fired  off  a 
telegram  to  protest  "uncalled  for  wording  of  Sdunerts  release  on  Human  Rights  Day.  Why  all  reference  to  natimis 
excqit  in  United  States  vdiere  Negroes  are  persecuted  only  in  Birmingham.  It  shouldn't  be  publicized  here  only  if 
newspapers  would  accept  it  as  it  mily  breeds  more  hatred.  Should  AAUW  join  in  making  Biimin^am  the  nation's 
scape>goat.  Statement  should  be  retracted."  (Vickery  and  Grifiith,  1963) 

Amazingly,  in  retrospect,  sevmi  days  after  the  assassinatimi  of  Presidmit  Jdm  F.  Keonedy,  vrfiile  most  of  the 
nation  was  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Dr.  Vickery  called  the  AAUW  to  task  for  vibat  she  believed  to  be  a sli^  for 
Alabama.  Nevertheless,  and  peihaps  as  amazingly,  Pauline  Trniqikins,  General  Director  of  the  AAUW,  iqiologized 
to  Dr.  Vickery  (Ton^lins,  1963). 

hi  1969,  the  year  after  Dr.  Vickery  retired,  the  name  of  the  college  vras  dianged  to  the  IMversity  of 
Montevello.  True  to  the  pattern  of  her  working  days,  when  Dr.  Vickery  retired,  she  continued  to  «igaga  in  important 
work.  Significantly,  she  wrote  a 518  page,  titled,  A History  of  Maital  Health  in  Alabama  (Vickery,  1972).  On 
November  9, 1972,  she  was  honored  at  a recqition  given  by  the  Alabama  Mrnital  Health  Associatimi  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  She  was  74  years  old. 

Dr.  Vickery  lived  6 more  years  and  died  in  August,  1978.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcqial 
Church.  She  was  buried  in  the  Montevello  Cemetery,  not  fer  from  the  university  that  she  had  served  so  many  years. 
On  October  17, 1985,  she  was  posthumously  inducted  into  the  Alabama  Womai's  Hall  of  Fame.  At  the  inductitm 
ceremony,  she  was  eulogized  as  being  one  of  the  "great  ladies  of  this  century  in  Alabama  history.  She  is  already 
enshrined  in  the  memories  and  lives  she  touched."  (J.  Vickery,  1985) 

The  20th  century  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  status  of  women  and  Dr.  Katherine  Vickery  was  in  the 
forefirontofmanyofthose  changes.  As  an  educator,  counselor,  organizer,  writer  and  advocate  for  women,  herexan^le 
and  her  work  built  a foundatimi  on  which  women  viio  followed  might  stand.  As  Martha  Williams  said  of  Dr.  Vickery, 
"She  was  a triunqihl" 
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ll^oma^oo^^cCracken^Ma^fPragmatismj^PTOfessiog^^ 

Charlotte  J.  Anderson 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Thomas  Cooke  McCracken  was  bom  on  January  5th,  1876  near  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  began  his  teaching 
career  at  the  young  age  of  eighteen.  He  taught  in  rural  Ohio  schools,  including  Aose  in  his  home  town,  between 
1894  and  1901,  and  attended  Monmouth  College  in  Illinois  from  which  he  graduated  in  1904  with  his 
Bachelor’s  degree.'  As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Mathematics  Department  and  m^ber  of  the 
Eccritean  Society.  Later  as  Head  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Monmouth  College,  he  taught  Latin.^  For  three 
years,  he  was  principal  of  Monmouth  High  School,  and  in  1909,  he  began  work  on  his  masters  degree  at  Harvard 
University,  graduating  in  1911  and  continuing  with  intermittent  doctoral  study.^  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  1918with 
his  dissertation  entitled,  “The  State  Board  of  Education.”^  While  at  Harvard,  he  served  as  a South  End  House  Fellow 
and  was  also  awarded  as  an  Austin  Scholar  at  Radcliff.^ 

Between  1913-1914,  McCracken  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Utah  for  one  year,  then  left  to  become  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Colorado  State  Teachers’  College,  fondly 
called  “Greeley”,  now  the  University  of  Nwth  Colorado.®  He  swved  there  eight  years,  teaching  various  courses  in 
the  education  department  and  aiding  the  process  of  beginning  graduate  progranas.  Graduate  work  offered  for  the 
first  tiiwi  in  the  smnmer  of  1913,  and  the  school  conferred  sixteen  master’s  de^ees  in  19 1 7 during  his  tenure  as  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.^ 

Progressing  in  his  career,  McCracken  returned  to  Ohio  in  1922  to  become  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  and  in  1936,  he  became  that  University’s  Provost.  While  in  Ohio,  he  taught  courses 
in  Research,  School  Administration,  Current  Educational  Thought,  and  Vocational  Guidance.® 

Altogether,  McCracken  spent  forty-five  years  in  the  teaching  profession,  thirty-two  of  which  he  served  as 
college  dean.  He  ^d  a great  many  services  in  Ohio,  including  seven  years  as  a member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  (1927-34),  and  serving  as  president  of  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Presidents  and  Deans  (1938).®  Also  in  Ohio  he  was  president  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  (1926-27),'®  and  the 
Ohio  State  Teacher  Association’s  Teacher-Training  Section  (1925-26)."  He  began  the  Bmeau  of  Appointments,  The 
Extension  Divisimi,  and  the  Service  Bureau  at  Ohio  University.  A swies  of  lectures  entitled  The  McCracken  Lectures 
were  arranged  under  sponsorship  of  that  University.'®  In  other  areas,  he  served  as  visiting  professor  at  Washington 
University  for  two  summer  sessions,'®  five  years  on  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  (1930-35),  and  two  years  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Child  Welfare  in  Colorado.'^ 
For  eight  years  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  movement,'®  and 
was  a member  of  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa'®  as  well  as  President  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Sdiool  of 
Education  Alumni.'®  In  more  personal  circles.  Dean  McCracken  was  a charter  monber  of  his  local  Rotary  Club  and 
served  as  its  president  in  1929,  later  being  elected  to  its  honorary  membership.  He  was  a long  time  member  of 
Athois’  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  in  1923.'* 

Regarding  McCracken’s  writings,  he  wrote  several  articles  and  practical  books  on  education.  As  Professor 
pf  Education  at  Colwado  Teachers  College,  he  wrote  an  article  in  support  of  the  community  co-op  plan  which  offered 
college  students  the  opportunity  to  earn  course  credit  by  serving  in  various  areas  of  leadership  in  their  town.'® 
Students  could  participate  by  teaching  Sunday  School,  leading  boys’  and  girk’  clubs,  and  aiding  other  community 
services  that  involved  teaching.  The  plan  was  quite  successful  iod  helped  the  college  and  community  benefit  from 
one  another.®® 

McCracken  authored  two  very  practical  books  concerning  vocational  expiration  and  training  for  children, 
one  entitled  Handhnnk  of  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston  and  a second  called  Occupational 
Informafinn  in  the  Elementarv  School.  Both  books  served  to  provide  youth  and  parents  with  a list  of  vocations  fix)m 
which  adolescnts  could  choose.  His  goal  was  to  help  youth  constructively  contribute  to  society,  and  avoid  the  waste 
of  resources  that  occurs  when  job  selection  is  «rant.  In  Handbook  of  Opportunities,  he  gave  information  about 
various  types  of  employment,  from  needle  arts  to  wood  guilding,  and  Usted  professional  schools,  their  courses,  and 
admission  procedures.  Also  described  in  this  book  are  commercial  and  in^strial  schools,  schools  for  training  in 
“household  arts”,  and  opportunities  for  the  physically  handic^ped.®' 

In  nrraipatirmpl  Tnfnrmation  in  the  Elementary  School.  Thomas  McCracken  and  Helen  Lamb  sou^t  to 
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provide  elementaiy  school  teachers  with  information  about  various  lines  of  worlc  available  for  their  students.  They 
selected  stories,  readings,  and  songs  related  to  differoit  types  of  employment.^  McCracken  believed  that  occupation^ 
guidance  should  begin  in  kindergarten,  and  that  curriculum  in  the  lower  grades  should  develop  foundations  for  basing 
decisions  regarding  wwk.“  McCracken  wrote,  “The  youth  can  make  wise  selection  of  a life  woric  only  when  he 
knows  and  understands  the  world  of  (employment)  in  which  he  must  fmd  his  place  when  he  is  ready  to  leave  school 
and  join  the  ranks  of  wage-earners.”^^  McCracken’s  desire  for  appropriate  work  selection  by  children  reveals  real 
compassion  and  concern  for  America’s  youth,  desiring  that  no  taloit  be  wasted.  The  goal  of  guiding  students  into 
{q>propriate  work  fields  was  one  McCracken  felt  that  the  school  could  so  greatly  help  accomplish,  along  with  the  help 
of  the  “live,  earnest,  competent  teacher,”.^* 

Through  these  publications,  mie  finds  that  quality  teaching  and  provision  of  practical,  useful  tools  for  teachers 
were  principle  goals  of  this  man’s  leadership.  Such  verve  for  en^rhasizing  quality  may  have  been  the  key  eletwwit 
behind  his  long  involvement  with  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  This  Society  was  first  to  locate  on  a teacher’s  college  campus,  and 
T.  C.  McCrackra  was  its  chief  organizer.^  Serving  from  1924-1948,  McCracken  was  K^pa  Delta  Pi’s  fourth 
national  president. 

Through  his  long  incumbency,  McCracken  was  able  to  contribute  to  education  by  steering  the  Society  through 
the  dark  times  of  the  1930’s  Depression  gn^  the  second  World  War,  heartening  many  in  the  teaching  field  as  he 
inspired  not  only  Society  membei^,  but  others  in  the  teaching  profession.  Constant  encouragement  was  a hallmark 
of  his  Presidency  and  of  great  importance  through  the  Depression-  his  knack  for  thriftiness  and  keen  business  soise, 
ideal  for  steering  Kappa  Delta  Pi  through  this  time.^’  During  World  War  fl,  McCrack«i  continued  to  inspire  teachers, 
writing,  “It  will  be  a heavy  task  to  maintain  high  professional  standards  in  teaching  when  the  government  and  general 
public  do  not  consider  their  maintenance  as  an  em^gency  in  these  war  years... (But)  we  must  stem  the  tide  which 
seems  to  surge  against  professionalization  and  adequate  preparation  of  teachers.”^  In  bold  siq>port,  McCracken 
spurred  on  the  ch^t^  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  as  they  ent^ed  the  college  year  of  1943  which  promised  many  diffiMiltiftg 
He  admonished  that  “..Kappa  Delta  Pi  should  (aid)  every  effort  to  create  in  society  an  eagerness  to  support 
education,”^  and  he  praised  chapters’  efforts  to  stoke  studrait  interest  at  a time  when  many  noble  causes  vied  for 
attention.  He  empathized  with  the  daily  problems  educators  faced  such  as  “lack  of  transportation  facilities,  a limited 
gasoline  supply,  and  cars  too  aged  to  stand  ...traveling  to  meetings.”^®  He  felt  later  that  despite  the  hardships,  the 
activities  of  Ae  chapters  had  moved  forward  in  “a  very  satisfactory  manner,”^’  and  that  they  “0»ad  come)  through  the 
emergency  years  with  few,  if  any,  chapter  casualties.”^^  This  survival  was  largely  due  to  McCracken’s  constant 
encouragement  and  relentless  pursuit  of  his  vision  for  education. 

While  President,  Kappa  Delta  Pi  established  its  annual  Lecture  Series  which  became  available  to  others  as 
it  was  printed,  and  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  publications  The  Kadetoian  Review  and  The  Educational  Ftyum  were  also 
made  available  to  aid  those  in  the  teaching  field.”  McCracken  hihghted  the  scholarly  and  research  nature  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  but  stressed  even  more  the  need  for  the  professionalization  of  teaching.  Bringing  about  such 
professionalization  became  McCracken’s  key  pursuit,  working  through  his  leadersUp  of  Kiq)pa  Delta  Pi  to  urge  all 
in  the  teaching  field  towards  this  goal.  McCracken  wrote,  “It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  encourage  high 
professional,  intellectual,  and  personal  standards  in  teaching  and  to  recognize  outstanding  contributimis  to 
education.””  He  felt  he  could  not  stress  strongly  enou^  that  the  ideals  set  forth  in  Kappa  Delta  Pi  helped  foster  the 
highest  standards  for  education,  writing:  “(These  ideals)  are  bulwarks  against  attitudes  so  firequently  e?q)tessed  by  the 
non-professional  general  public... (and)  are  needed  in  education  if  we  are  to  educate  citizens  with  enough  stamina  to 
preservetheearliersturrty  American  way  of  life.””  McCrackor  wrote  num^ous  articles  stressing  the  responsibihty 
of  Kadelpians  to  strive  for  teacher  education  beyond  the  high  school  diploma  and  two  years  of  college.  In  1926,  with 
over  fifty  percent  of  United  States  teachers  having  less  than  two  years  of  training  beyond  high  school,  and  many 
teaching  with  wily  a high  school  diploma,  he  claimed  that  “it  (was)  almost  inqrossible  to  have  a real  profession.”^* 
In  later  years,  he  stated  that  he  believed  the  main  purpose  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  though  utunentioned  in  its  Constitution, 
should  be  to  “work  for  the  greater  professionalization  of  teaching.”” 

“Let  us  agree,”  he  wrote,  “that  one  of  the  greatest  influences  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  will  be  to  widoi  the  horizcms 
of  teachers  and  broaden  their  human  understanding  of  peoples  and  their  different  cultures  with  the  expected  result  of 
better  educated  teachers.  We  will  contribute  to  a higher  quality  of  citizen  leadership  when  higher  ideals  for  teach^ 
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preparation  bring  about  better  teaching.”^  He  believed  that  Kt^pa  Delta  Pi  members  should  use  their  knowledge, 
sense  of  duty,  and  power  to  bring  about  professionalism,^^  knowing  that  educators  alone  could  elevate  the  career  of 
teaching.'® 

Thomas  McCracken  longed  for  members  of  the  Society  to  foster  not  only  the  aforementioned  intellectual  and 
professional  standards,  but  personal  ones  as  well.'"  Dean  McCracken  saw  no  congruenty  between  teaching 
professionalism  and  personal  slovenliness,  writing  to  the  Society,  “(those)  whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  teaching 
as  far  as  possible  eliminate  that  whidi  is  offensive,  and  encourage  that  which  is  refined.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  is  in  action,  dress,  thought,  or  speech.  For  the  coarse  act,  refinement  should  be  substituted;  for  the 
unbecoming  dress,  that  ^ich  is  neat  and  becoming;  for  careless  thinl^g,  strai^t,  clean,  vigorous  thinking;  and 
instead  of  thoughUess,  unchaste  speech,  utterance  (rf  that  vdiich  no  teacher  of  youth  should  be  ashamed.  Courtesy 
should  be  an  unfailing  charactmstic  of  every  Kadelpian  and  of  every  chapter.  I submit  to  you  the  proposition  that 
all  (Society)  activities  should  encourage  in  hunum  living  that  which  is  beautiful  and  refined,”  and  indeed  the  Society’s 
President  was  exemplary  of  such  conduct.'’* 

Upon  his  retirement  fitun  Ohio  University  in  1946,  McCracken  became  Dean  Emeritus.  In  1963,  the 
University’s  College  of  Education  building  was  renamed  McCracken  Hall  in  his  honor,  and  in  1964,  his  widow  and 
dau^ter,  Alice,  presented  an  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  McCracken  to  the  University.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85  in  Athens, 
Ohio  on  March  9th,  1961  after  an  illness  of  several  mmiths,  and  is  buried  in  the  West  Union  Street  Cemetery.^ 

Dr.  McCra^en  was  a man  who  was  pragmatic  in  teaching,  zealous  in  pursuit  of  educational  professionalism, 
and  ethical  in  conduct,  all  three  standing  as  qualities  greatly  needed  today.  He  contributed  to  education  through  his 
professional  teaching  career  personal  demeanor,  but  through  his  presidency  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  he  stood  most 
strongly  as  a leader.  As  the  Society’s  President,  he  wrme  countless  lettws  and  visited  many  chapters,  always 
regretting  his  inability  to  visit  more.'’'’  He  grew  the  number  of  ch^ters  fi*om  twenty-six  to  154,  thus  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  more  to  strive  for  professionalism.^^  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  the  field  of  education  are  indebted  to  him 
for  his  notable  service  to  the  cause  of  teacher  preparation,  and  American  youth  are  in  indebted  to  him  fw  his 
compassion,  concern,  and  continual  investmeat  in  their  welfare.'®  As  he  parted  in  one  of  his  articles,  “It  is  the  hope 
of  your  Executive  President...  to  accomplish  many  things  for  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  the  profession  of  teaching,”,  we  see 
that  he  well  accomplished  his  goal."*  He  possessed  rare  talent  for  surviving  storms,  continued  zeal  in  raicouraging 
efforts,  and  a great  heart  for  fostering  fiiendships,  thus  greatly  advancing  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the 
edvcafionni  cause,  and  standing  as  an  inspiration  for  us  as  a man  of  pragmatism,  professionalism,  and  prqjriety.'’* 
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From  flic  “Yellow  Perir  to  the  “Model  Minority”:  Asian  American  Stereotypes  from 
the  19***  Century  to  Today  . 


John  D.  Palmer 
Univorsity  of  Iowa 

Since  the  late  19'*'  Century,  Asian-Americans  have  struggled  in  their  attempts  to  settle  into  a strange  new  world. 
Coming  to  the  U.S.  in  search  of  a bett^  life  than  their  native  countries  could  off^,  the  majority  of  Asian 
immigrants  wotted  the  undesirable  positions  as  gold  miners,  railroad  laborers,  factory  workers,  laundry 
cleaners,  and  as  seasonal  laborers  in  the  carmmes  (Takaki  1 989, 1 993).  As  the  Asian  population  increased  duoughout 
the  U.S.,  Whites  became  apprehensive  about  losing  their  jobs  and  “their”  country  to  this  “non-assimilative”  race 
(Takaki  1993;  McClatchy  1997;  WoUenberg  1995;  Wong  1998). 

Early  discrimination  against  Asian-Americans  was  originated  due  to  the  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  Thereby, 
the  U.S.  government  began  passing  laws  that  restricted  Asian  immigration:  the  1882  Chinese  Exclusionary  Act  and 
the  1924  Asiatic  Exclusion  Act  were  aimed  at  the  reducing  the  number  of  Asians  in  America  (Hirschman  and  Wong 
1988;  Takaki  1989).  Other  laws  w^e  passed  to  forbid  citizenship  and  land  ownership  to  non-White  immigrants. 
These  early  laws  established  a general  apprehension  towards  Asian-Americans,  >^ich  eventually  led  to  the  internment 
of  over  Japanese-Americans  during  the  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II  (Hosokawa  1997). 

After  the  1965  Immigration  Act,  an  amendment  that  lifted  the  ban  on  Asian  immigration,  the  Asian-American 
population  soared  from  890,00  in  1960  to  7.3  mUlion  in  1990  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980,  1990;  Pang  1995).  This 
new  wave  of  Asian  immigrants  was  highly  touted  by  the  popular  media  and  leading  pohticians  as  the  model  minority, 
primarily  due  their  perceived  economic  and  educational  achievements.  ‘ 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  provide  a brief  evolution  of  Asian-American  stereotypes  from  the  19'*'  Century  to 
the  present  date  and  how  little  has  changed  for  Asian-Americans  since  the  early  19'*'  Century.  The  first  part  will 
provide  a historical  account  of  Asians  in  America  and  the  early  discriminatitm  thty  encountered.  The  second  part  will 
introduce  the  problems  associated  with  the  image  of  the  model  minority  and  attempt  to  demystify  this  stereotype 
through  the  existing  literature.  The  third  part  will  reveal  evidence  of  how  this  stereotype  has  negatively  affect 
Asian-Americans  throuj^  lack  of  government  and  community  support.  The  conclusion  will  make  a connection 
between  the  stereotypes  of  the  19“*  Century  with  those  of  today.  Furthermore,  I will  offer  suggestions  to  educators 
to  assist  them  in  educating  one  of  the  fastest  growing  populations  in  the  U.S. 

History  of  Asian-Americans 

In  the  1840s,  in  search  of  a better  life,  the  majority  of  Chinese  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  as  a form  of  cheap  and 
unskilled  labor.  They  were  responsible  for  lining  large  portions  of  the  railroads,  e7q>anding  the  agricultural  industries 
in  California  and  the  Deep  South  (during  the  Reconstruction  years),  thus,  contributing  to  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States  (Takaki  1989, 1993;  Yee  1992). 

Stereotypes  of  the  Asian  immigrant  at  this  time  were  contradictory  in  a number  of  ways.  For  the  most  part, 
Chinese  laborers  were  considered  coohes;  “unfiee  laborers  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  pressed  into  service  by 
coercion  and  shipped  to  a foreign  coimtry”  (Takaki  1993,  p,  193).  However,  the  majority  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the 
U.S.  came  upon  Uieir  own  free  will  and  paid  their  own  travel  expenses  (Takaki  1993).  Furthermore,  Asians  were 
considered  to  be  dihgent  and  frugal  laborers  Uiat  could  be  used  as  a model  for  others  minorities,  suri)  as  Blacks  and 
Irish  (Takaki  1993).  However,  this  stereotype  antagonized  White  laborers.  They  believed  that  the  Asian  laborer 
accepted  minimal  pay  without  resistance,  intentionally  broke-up  their  labor  strikes,  iriiich  consequently  led  to  the  loss 
of  their  jobs.  The  A^ite  laborers  animosity  was  bas^  on  the  fact  that  Chinese  laborers  made  up  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  work  force  in  1867,  nearly  half  of  San  Francisco’s  four  key  industries  in  the  1870s, 
and  86  percent  of  agricultural  labor  in  Sacramento  County,  California,  in  1880. 

Due  to  this  seemingly  take  over  of  labor,  Chinese- Amoicans  were  conc^tualized  as  a non-White  race  that 
could  possibly  gain  both  political  and  economic  control  of  California  and  die  western  states.  White  leaders  such  as 
former  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1877-1881)  warned  “Americans  about  the  ’Chinese  Problon”  (Takaki  1993, 
p.  206).  These  fears  lead  the  U.S.  government  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigrants  from  entering  this  sacred  land  in  1882 
and  (teiied  citizenship  to  those  already  residing  in  the  U.S. 

Japanese  immigrants  began  replenishing  the  need  for  cheap  labor  from  1890-1924  (Daniels  1988;  Takaki 
1989).  Their  journey  to  the  new  world  was  a different  eiqierience  than  that  of  the  Chinese.  Under  severe  restrictions 
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from  the  Japanese  government,  the  Jqianese  population  in  the  US.  grew  slowly  in  the  beginning;  from  148  in  1880 
to  about  2,000  in  1890  (WoUenberg  1995).  However,  following  their  victory  in  the  1904-1905  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  Japanese  government  allowed  more  of  her  citizens  to  migrate  to  the  U.S.  Accordingly,  from  1890  to  1910,  the 
Jiqjanese  American  population  grew  to  more  than  72,000  (WoUenberg  1995).  ^ The  Japanese,  nonetheless,  faced  wide 
spread  discrimination  in  the  U.S.  and  Hawaii.  Based  on  the  fear  of  the  YeUow  Peril,  the  xenophobic  attitude  which 
feared  an  Asian  take  over  of  the  western  part  of  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.  government  slowly  moved  towards  the  complete 
barring  of  Japanese  immigrants  and  restriction  on  their  rights  to  own  land. 

In  the  1908  Gentlemen’s  Agreement,  Japanese  laborers  were  prohibited  to  immigrate;  however,  Japanese 
women  were  allowed  to  enter  the  U.S.  as  family  members  (Takaki  1993).  The  rise  m the  number  of  picture  brides 
to  the  U.S.  at  this  time  contrasted  the  Chinese  experience.  Chinese  men,  who  for  the  most  part  left  their  wives  and 
families  in  China,  dreamed  of  one  day  returning  to  their  home  with  riches  from  the  West.  Th^fore,  the  Chinese 
population  remained  stagnate  whUe  the  Japanese  population  continued  to  grow  mostly  due  to  the  r^idly  rising  Nisei 
(second  generation  Japanese)  population.  Accordingly,  the  J^anese  came  to  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  in  the  hopes  of 
building  a permanent  residence. 

The  increase  of  Japanese  population  affirms  to  the  belief  that  the  Japanese  were  in  the  U.S.  to  stay.  In 
California  alone,  the  Jqianese  population  surged  from  41,000  to  over  71,000  b^em  1910  and  1920,  in  spite  of  the 
laws  restricting  their  immigrations.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  71,000  Japanese  residents  in  California 
in  1920,  nearly  half  were  below  the  age  of  seventeen  (WoUenberg  1995).  The  Nisei  represented  a strong  growth  in 
economic  and  education  gain  as  they  were  considered  citizens  of  the  U.S.  yet  were  refused  the  same  rights  as  that  of 
Whites. 

Feasiblely  the  most  effected  by  discrimination  in  the  U.S.  vvere  the  second  and  third  Asian-American 
generations.  Having  only  seen  the  U.S.,  these  children  caUed  the  U.S.  their  home,  yet  rarely  were  aUowed  to  reap  the 
riches  of  America.  In  spite  of  their  success  in  school  and  in  institutes  of  higher  education,  Japanese-American  and 
the  few  Chinese-American  second  generation  were  denied,  for  the  most  part,  jobs  in  the  White  man’s  world. 
Therefore,  they  were  restricted  to  the  Japanese-town  and  China-towns  as  bookkeeper,  smaU  shop  owners,  and 
provided  services  to  the  first  generation  that  had  limited  English  speaking  abiUties  (Takaki  1993).  These  children 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools  on  the  “founding”  of  the  U.S.  and  the  belief  in  democracy  and  the  rights  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  However,  they  recognized  that  by  being  non-white,  their  position  in  the  U.S.,  as  second  class 
citizens,  was  never  Ukely  to  inqirove. 

Further  discrimination  against  Asians,  especiaUy  towards  the  Japanese,  California  passed  the  1913  Land 
Ownership  Law  and  the  1920  Alien  Land  Law  in  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  expansion  of  property  ownersh^)  among 
Japanese  immigrants.  However  the  Nisei,  as  U.S.  citizens,  were  able  to  purchase  land  for  themselves,  their  parents, 
and  any  other  first  generatim)  Japanese  who  desired  land  ownership.  Therefore,  the  fear  of  the  take  over  of  California 
and  other  west  in  combination  with  a quandary  in  diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S  and  Japan  following  World 
War  I,^  led  to  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  which  restricted  further  immigration  fix>m  Japan  (Hirschman  and 
Wong  1988;  Takaki  1989). 

The  stereotypes  of  Japanese  laborers  were  much  the  same  as  the  Chinese  who  preceded  them.  Look  upon 
as  a form  of  cheap  labor  and  portrayed  as  acquiescent  and  subservient,  white  owners  held  little  fear  of  uprising  and 
strikes  among  the  workers.  However,  when  the  Japanese  did  show  signs  of  resistance  to  the  unfair  labor  conditions, 
the  white  owners  began  importing  other  Asian  laborers  from  the  Philippines  and  Korea  to  break  up  the  workers 
camaraderie.  This  method  of  “divide  and  control”  pitted  the  laborers  against  one  another  based  on  their  ethnic 
heritage,  thus  the  laborers’  efforts  and  animosity  were  directed  towards  each  other  rather  than  towards  the  suppressor 
(Takaki  1993). 

Throughout  their  history  in  the  U.S.,  Asian-Americans  have  encountered  severe  discrirnination  and  acts  of 
violence  from  the  White  population  (Daniels  1988;  Takaki  1989).  Restricted  fix)m  further  immigration  and  denied 
the  right  to  citizenship,  Asian-Ameripans  became  an  isolated  group  in  the  U.S.  Some  returned  to  their  homeland, 
while  others  persever^  in  spite  of  their  subordinate  position  in  the  U.S.  society. 

Probably  the  most  recognized  act  of  discrimination  against  Asian-Am^cans  in  history  was  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt’s  Executive  Order  9066,  uhich  detained  nearly  1 10,000  Japanese-Americans  in  remote  internment 
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camps  after  the  declaration  of  war  cm  Japan,  due  to  fear  of  espionage  tactics  and  distrust  of  loyalty  to  America. 
Hierefore,  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decomber  7,  1941  validated  the  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril  among 
the  majority  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  US.  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  inq)rison  nearly  all  J^anese-Americans, 
albeit  nearly  two-thirds  were  U.S.  citizens.  The  suspicion  was  partially  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  J^anese 
government  consido’ed  all  of  her  people  Japanese  citizens  no  nutter  where  they  were  bom  or  resided  (McClatchy 
1997).  Nevertheless,  young  Japanese-American  men  volunteered  their  military  services  and  lost  their  lives  in  Europe 
to  prove  their  l<tyalty  to  the  U.S.,  while  their  families  suffered  in  the  remote  camps  (Bell  1997;  Takaki  1989;  Yee 
1992).'*  In  spite  of  their  loyal  service  and  the  highly  recognized  and  honored  442°^,  their  parents  were  still  c^ied 
citizenship,  the  rights  of  fiue  people,  and  equality  in  the  U.S. 

Discrimination  against  the  Japanese  during  World  War  11  exenqrlified  the  racist  attitudes  towards  all 
immigrants  from  Asia.  The  Japanese  were  able  to  improve  their  position  in  the  U.S.  through  hard  wmk  and 
determination  to  assimilate  into  the  American  way  of  life  (Kanzaki  1995).  However,  the  Japanese  attack  on  a U.S. 
naval  harbor,  provided  the  U.S.  government  enough  of  a reason  to  desolate  the  progress  of  the  Japanese-American 
by  stealing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  convicting  them  <m  charges  of  espionage  and  fifth-columnism 
without  due  process  (cite).  The  next  section  examine  the  post  1965  immigration  surge  from  Asia  and  how  the 
stereotypes  of  the  past  took  a slightly  altered  appearance  fi^(»n  those  of  the  past,  yet,  discrimination  continued  to 
plague  Ae  Asian-American  experience.^ 

Post  1965  Immigration 

The  racism  encountered  by  the  early  Asian  settlers  was  no  less  serious  than  that  encoimtered  by  other 
oppressed  groups  in  the  U.S.  before  the  turn  of  the  20'*'  (Century  up  to  the  present  day.  The  banning  of  immigration 
and  the  internment  camps  during  World  War  II  clearly  elucidated  Americans  disctiminatoiy  disposition  against  Asian- 
Americans.  However,  as  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  began  to  establish  the  need  for  equality  in  the  U.S.,  the  1965 
Immigration  Act  was  passed.  This  edict  eventually  allowed  for  a massive  increase  in  the  Asian-American  population, 
vriiich  has  grown  fixnn  890,000  in  1960  to  approximately  7,300,000  in  1990  (Bureau  of  the  Census  1980  and  1990), 
making  it  the  fastest  growing  population  in  the  U.S. 

The  first  immigrants,  afto*  the  1965  Immigration  Act,  fixmi  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  migrated 
to  the  U.S.  mainly  with  middle  class  values  and  educated  backgrounds  (Bernstein  1988;  Daniels  1988;  Takaki  1989). 
This  wave  of  educated  immigrants  also  included  Indo-Chinese  refugees  fleeing  war  tom  Vietnam  in  search  of  freedom 
from  persecutions  in  their  home  coimtries  and  a better  life  for  their  children.  The  majority  of  these  refugees  were 
involved  with  the  U.S.  military,  the  upper  levels  of  the  socio-economic  class,  and  the  ‘‘Westernized  elite”  (Thompson 
1986). 

However,  following  this  wave  of  immigration  from  Asia,  a second  group  of  Asian  refugees  fr(»n  war-tom 
countries,  the  isolated  countryside,  and  urban  gjiettos  found  refuge  in  the  U.S.  With  little  or  no  education  and  very 
few  economic  resources  these  ^gr6s  are  experiencing  a much  more  difficult  time  in  the  U.S.  than  those  that 
preceded  them  (Suzuki  1989;  Thonq>son  1986;  Walker-Moffat  1995).  Thompson  (1986)  notes  that  it  was  these 
refrigees  fleeing  Viemam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  who  came  to  the  U.S.  with  few  resources  and  limited  exposure  to  the 
Western  world  who  lack  a strong  social  and  economic  foundation.  For  these  reasons,  this  wave  notably  endures  more 
hardships  in  finding  economic  and  educational  success  in  the  U.S.;  far  firom  achieving  the  level  that  many  believe  all 
Asian-Americans  are  reaching.  Often  overlooked  for  social  support  services,  due  to  the  reports  that  praise  the 
achievements  of  Asian  immigrants,  is  a great  disservice  to  the  later  ^o  came  with  practically  nothing.^  As  a result, 
it  is  imperative  to  realize  the  diversity  of  Asian-Ammcans  in  order  to  lend  assistance  to  the  groups  that  are  in  need.^ 
Success  or  Failure  - IKscrimination  against  Asian-Americans 

In  1980s  and  1990s  reports  portr^ed  and  praised  the  Asian-American  success  stcay.  However,  the  majority 
of  these  reports  glossed  over  the  tmth  behind  the  high  income  rates  and  college  percentages  and  failed  to  mention  the 
stmggle  of  those  Asian-Americans  who  were  not  succeeding.  This  section  will  attempt  to  demystify  the  model 
minority  stereotype  by  revealing  information  often  overlooked  by  the  general  public  and  popular  media. 
Asian-Americans  migrate  to  the  U.S.  in  search  of  an  unproved  life  find  themselves  and  their  families  are  only 
qualified  for  menial  labor  in  the  service  sector  far  below  the  levels  of  their  abilities.  As  middle  class,  white-collar 
workers  in  their  home  country,  some  first  goreration  Asian-Americans  discover  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  gain 
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employment  that  is  suitable  to  their  educated  backgrounds  and  training.  (Page  1989;  Takald  1989;  Woo  1989).^ 
Others  who  seek  self-en^)loyment  work  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  hoping  to  save  enough  money  to  move 
their  families  into  better  housing  conditions  and  provide  a better  education  for  their  children.  Many  of  these  small 
private  businesses  do  not  have  enough  capital  to  hire  outside  employees,  and  as  a result,  their  children  are  forced  to 
work  long  hours  for  little  or  no  pay  (Louie  1996).  In  addition,  l .S  generation  and  US.  bom  Asian-Americans  are 
encountering  discrimination  in  Ae  work  force,  the  “glass  ceiling,”  as  diere  are  few  management  and  upper-level 
positions  made  available  to  them  (Constable  1995;  Suzuki  1989;  Woo  1989). 

Furthermore,  reports  show  that  Asian-American  family  median  income  was  hi^er  than  the  national  median 
and  Whites.  However,  Ae  reports  failed  to  include  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  in  1990  that  also  e>q)oses  the  other 
side  of  the  Story.  Both  Korean- Americans  and  Chinese-Ameiicans  are  shown  to  have  higher  family  median  incomes 
than  Whites,  yet,  these  groups’  poverty  rates  are  higher  than  the  10%  national  average;  13.7%  and  14%,  respectively. 
Similarly,  die  poverty  rates  for  Southeast  Asian  groups  are  well  above  the  national  average  with  Hmong,  Cambodians, 
and  Laotians  at  63.6%,  42.6%,  and  34.7%,  respectively  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990). 

One  explanation  for  the  discrepancy  between  these  findings  may  be  attributed  to  family  composition.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (1990)  found  that  die  percentage  of  Asian-Am^can  families  with  thr%  or  more  workers 
contributing  to  the  median  income  exceeded  that  of  the  total  U.S.  population.  Thereby,  in  an  Asian-American  family 
three  or  more  workers  contributed  to  the  household  income  while  in  &e  typical  U.S.  household  only  one  or  two  famity 
members  contributed.  Furthermore,  Asian-Americans  primarily  live  in  larger  cities  where  the  cost  of  Uving  is  hi^er 
than  in  the  smaller  communities.,  thus  their  higher  income  is  misleading. 

Reports  also  praised  the  high  academic  achievement  of  Asian-Americans,  giving  the  inqiression  that  all  Asian 
students  were  on  a higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  (Bell  1997;  Butterfield  1986  and  1997;  Graubard  1988; 
Kasindorf  et  al.  1982;  Page  1989;  Ramirez  1986).  The  media  heralded  Asian-Americans  in  such  headlines  as; 
“Success  Story:  Outwiting  the  Whites”  Qfewsweek  June  2 1, 197 1 ; “Why  Asians  Are  Going  to  the  Head  of  the  Class” 
{The  New  York  Times  August  3,  1986);  “America’s  Super  Minority”  {Fortune  November  24,  1986);  and  “Those 
Asian-American  Whiz  Kids”  (Cover  of  Time  Magazine  August  3 1, 1987).  Several  scholars  sought  to  determine  the 
reasons  behind  the  success  of  the  Asian-American  student.  Butterfield  (1986)  reported  the  findings  of  Dr.  T.  Berry 
Brazelton  of  Harvard  University  “suggests  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  babies  are  more  alert  and  sensitive  at  birth, 
making  them  faster  learners”  (A2).  In  addition,  Butterfield  (1986)  found  that  Harold  W.  Stevenson  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Sanford  M.  Dombusch  of  Stanford  University,  Julian  Stanley  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Thomas  Sowell  of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  hold  that  family  values  and  hard  work  etUcs  contribute  to  the 
success  of  Asian-Americans.  Yao  (1985)  believes  that  Asian-American  parents  tend  “to  maintain  more  control  over 
their  children  than  Anglo  patents  [and]  play  a major  role  in  their  childim’s  education  and  career  choice”  and  that 
children  who  are  “hi^  achievers  could  not  have  reached  the  academic  excellence  without  parental  push  and 
assistance”  ft)p.  203-204, 206), 

However,  while  some  Asian-American  students  are  high  achievers,  as  a whole  they  are  not.  For  example, 
high  school-drop  out  rates  for  Asian-Americans  are  increasing,  wiiile  the  national  levels  are  deareasing  (U.S. 
Educational  Report).  In  San  Diego,  California  and  St.  Paul,  Mirmesota,  Southeast  Asian  drop  out  rates  are  as  high 
as  60%  (Sengupta  1997).  Furthermore,  vdtile  Asian-American  college  graduate  levels  are  higher  than  the  20% 
national  average.  Southeast  Asians  are  far  below  the  national  average  e.g.,  Hmong  3%,  Laotians  6%  and  Cambodians 
6%  (Bureau  of  the  Census  1990). 

From  these  reports,  it  is  apparent  that  all  sub-groups  within  the  Asian-American  category  are  not  reaching 
the  same  levels  of  those  dqricted  as  the  succeeding  minority.  The  new  immigrants  coming  from  backgrounds  of  little 
or  no  education  and  limited  financial  security  are  finding  it  very  difficuh  to  succeed  in  the  U.S.  From  these  statistics 
researchers  are  now  disputing  the  overall  belief  that  Asian-Americans  are  succeeding  in  spite  of  racial  discrimination. 
Furthermore,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  model  minority  stereotype  has  been  a inq>ediment  for  some 
Asian-Americans. 

Harmful  Effects  of  the  **Modd  Minority”  Stereotype 

Altiiough  some  Americans  tend  to  believe  tiiat  Asian-Americans  do  not  encounta*  discrimination,  due  in  part 
to  tiieir  perceived  success,  Asian-Americans’  needs  are  given  little  ccmsideration  by  government  officials,  school 
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administrators,  and  the  general  public.  Furthermore,  tension  between  Asian-Americans  and  other  oppressed  groups 
came  as  a result  of  the  media  and  leading  officials’  praise  of  their  success  and  the  promotion  of  the  idea  that  failure 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual  not  because  of  institutional  and  cultural  racism  in  the  U.S.  This  section  will  elucidate 
on  particular  struggles  Asian-American  encounter  with  other  oppressed  groups,  the  govemm^t,  and  the  education 
system. 

In  theory,  those  in  leadership  and  policy-making  positions  would  rather  see  the  minority  and  oppressed 
echelons  of  society  pitted  against  one  another  than  to  have  them  join  forces  to  diallmge  the  existing  or^.  For 
example,  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  Asian-Americans  were  used  as  strike  breakers  against  one  another  and 
against  Irish  union  workers  (Takaki  1989).  In  my  opinion,  the  philosophy  of  “divide  and  rule”  continues  to  be  the 
hidden  agenda  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  politics,  economics  and  education. 

The  development  of  the  model  minority  stereotype  has  caused  problems  both  within  and  outside  the  Asian- 
American  community.  Concerning  the  latter,  this  myth  has  been  used  by  polity-makers  as  an  example  for  other 
oppressed  groups  that  they  too  are  able  to  overcome  their  hardships  and  succeed  in  the  U.S.  (Kamen  1992),  thus, 
proclaiming  that  meritocracy  exists  for  all  in  the  U.S.  Therefore,  cemstant  praise  of  the  Asian-American  success  story 
began  causing  friction  and  rivalry  between  Asian-Americans  and  other  oppressed  groups  in  the  U.S.  Testimonies  to 
this  were:  1)  the  btycotting  of  Korean  markets  in  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles  between  1985  and  1990  by 
Afiican-Americans;  2)  the  destruction  of  Koreatown  during  the  Los  Angeles  Riot  in  1992,  resulting  in  over  $400 
million  in  damages;  and  3)  other  acts  of  violence  between  the  Asian-Americans  and  other  ethnic  minority  groups 
(Dugger  1992;  Mydans  1993). 

Furthermore,  Asian-Americans  encountered  racial  viol^ce  from  the  White  working  class  who  felt  that  the 
new  immigrants  and  their  native  countries  were  the  cause  of  their  loss  of  jobs  and  decline  in  wages.  The  most 
prominmt  case  occurred  in  1982,  when  Vincent  Chin,  a Chinese- American,  was  brutally  murdered  by  two  Whites 
in  Detroit,  Midiigan,  with  baseball  bats  after  losing  their  jobs  at  the  automobile  factory.  The  convicted  murders 
received  no  jail  time  and  fined  less  than  $4000  “because  the  court  acknowledged  that  Japanese  auto  imports  had 
indeed  caused  great  stress”  and  the  two  on  trial  had  no  prior  records  (Saigo  1989,  p.  8).  Similar  cases  of  racial 
violence  are  levitated  by  a variety  of  recent  attitudes  towards  Asian-Americans;  1)  a feeling  in  U.S.  society  that 
Japan’s  economic  pow^  is  surpassing  America’s  position  on  the  world’s  economic  level  (Lee  1990);  2)  post  Vietnam 
War  hate;  3)  jealousy  over  the  Asian-American  econcnnic  and  educational  success;  4)  the  fear  of  the  “Asian  invasion,” 
the  rapid  Asian-American  population  increase.  (Lovely  1993;  McBee  et  al.  1984;  Toy  1996). 

In  addition  to  intra-minority  problems  and  hate  crimes,  Asian-Americans  vsho  do  not  achieve  in  schools  and 
society  receive  less  support  from  community  social  services  due  to  the  existing  stereotype  of  overall  academic  and 
economic  success  (Bernstein  1988;  Lee  1990;  Thompson  1986;  Yao  1987).  In  the  areas  \^ere  Southeast  Asians  and 
rural  Chinese  immigrants  are  migrating  to,  there  are  few  social  workers  and  qualified  educators  to  handle  the  vast 
differences  in  culture  and  language  within  the  Asian  groups  (Chin  1997;  Suzidd  1989;  Walker-Moffat  1995).  The 
initial  reaction  to  the  mass  migration  of  differrat  Asian  groups  throughout  the  U.S.  has  been  positive,  yet  as  time 
passes  the  enthusiasm  wanes  and  the  children  are  givrai  l^s  support.  In  most  instances,  bilingual  education  is  not 
offered  due  to  the  vast  differences  in  the  languages  spoken  by  Asian  groups  and  the  lack  of  qualified  individuals 
working  inside  the  school  (Walker-Moffat  1995).  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  \diy  some  Asian-American  groups 
are  showing  higher  drop  out  and  severely  Iowot  college  gradation  rates. 

Furthermore,  stereotyped  as  the  high  achiever  and  the  need  to  fiUfill  the  pressure  of  upholding  the  family 
honor,  Asian-American  studrats  are  displaying  great  signs  of  psychological  stress  in  their  schools  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  their  teachers  and  counselors.  Some  students  are  unable  to  handle  the  pressure  of  receiving  grades 
below  an  A because  they  along  with  their  parents  have  bought  into  believing  in  the  m^el  minority  stereotype  and 
as  a result  is  ohe  of  the  contributing  factors  to  an  increase  in  Asian-American  teenage  suicides  (Kamen  1992). 

Others  who  are  unable  to  achieve  due  to  lack  of  English  speaking  abilities  <»^  learning  disabilities  are  ignored 
by  teachers  who  autcmiatically  assume  that  their  Asian  students’  silence  equals  understanding  (Bernstein  1 988;  Griffin 
1986;  Howard  1988;  Hubler  1988;  Kamen  1992;  Lee  1990;  Yee  1992).  hi  addition,  teacher  expectations  of  Asian- 
American  students  add  to  the  dilemma  of  those  who  are  failing  at  school. 

Lee  (1994)  found  that  there  is  a rising  group  of  Asian-American  students  in  hi^  schools  who  intentionally 
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decide  not  to  fit  into  the  stereotypical  mold  and  tend  to  break  away  fiom  those  v^o  they  consider  nerds,  fiesh  off  the 
boats  (fobs),  and  overachievers.  Therefore,  academic  achievement  is  not  a part  of  their  self-identity.  Consequently, 
the  majority  of  these  students  fail  in  school.  Furthermore,  she  found  that  their  teachers  marked  Asian-Americaii 
students  who  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  average  U.S.  student  as  trouble  makers  since  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
stereotype  of  the  quiet  and  respectful  student. 


Dhooper  (1991)  believes  that  since  Asians  are  neither  White  nor  Black,  they  are  treated  as  “aliens”  and 
to  feel  as  thou^  they  are  foreigners  even  if  their  family  line  dates  back  to  the  1 800s.  The  media  continues  to  portray 
Asi^  and  Asian-Americans  as  a people  with  a strange  and  exotic  culture  that  rivals  and  contrasts  that  of  the  U.S. 
dominant  group.  Therefore,  Asian-American  youth  encoimter  additional  pressure  to  feel  accepted  in  the  U.S.  and  as 
a result  some  surrender  their  ethnic  identities,  as  they  are  unable  to  identify  with  the  stereotypical  Asian.  This  not 
only  causes  some  to  lose  interest  in  school  but  also  causes  some  to  distance  themselves  from  the  culture  of  their 
parents.  It  has  been  found  that  some  Asian-American  children  adapt  so  quickly  to  the  American  system  and  language 
that  they  do  not  have  a strong  understanding  of  the  language  of  their  parents  (Thonpson  1986).  This  has  lead  some 
to  view  their  parents  as  “secrnid  class  citizens,”  due  to  their  parents’  lack  of  understanding  Fnglisli  and  more 
importantly  American  culture.  Therefore,  in  some  instances,  the  child’s  role  in  the  family  becomes  one  of  manager 
of  the  daily  life  encounters  that  can  only  be  solved  by  an  English  speaker  and  one  who  understands  the  American  way 
of  life  i.e.,  dealing  with  bankers,  loan  officers,  insurance  conq)anies,  and  teachers.  In  addition,  when  social  problems 
arise  for  these  children,  they  are  unable  to  express  their  true  concern  to  tiieir  parents  because  of  bairieis  in 
communicating  in  two  languages,  \siiere  the  child  is  not  completely  proficient  in  his/her  etimic  tongue  and  the  parents 
do  not  fully  understand  English  (Thompson  1986).  Thmnpson  believes  that  “Americanization  mRang  a waning  of 
parental  authority,  which  in  turn  is  linked  to  slipping  education  performance”  (p.  46). 

Assimilation  into  White  middle  class  r^ture  strips  the  majority  of  Asian-Americans  of  their  identify. 
Nearly  everythmg  around  them  influences  some  to  believe  tiiat  being  of  Asian  descent  is  strange  and  exotic  and 
therefore  do  not  take  pride  in  their  ethnic  heritages.  Consequentfy,  Asian-American  children  are  unable  to  identify 
with  these  stereofypied  portrayals  and  thus  identify  more  with  the  dominant  culture.  However,  as  Chin  (1971)  writes, 

. . .many  (Mentals  who  in  their  quest  for  acceptance  have  rgected  their  (Mental  identity  and  hmtage. 

It  is  ind^  a heavy  price  to  pay  for  admission  to  a group  that  one  must  reject  one’s  own  background 
since  this  is  a form  of  self-hat^.  . . . Even  if  an  Oriental  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  changing  his 
name  fi:om  Wong  to  Wright,  and  have  surgery  performed  to  make  his  ^s  more  oval . . . there  will 
always  be  some  Caucasian  who  will  remind  him  that  ‘all  (Mentals  look  alike’  (p.  183). 

FurAermore,  Barbara  Schneider,  professor  of  education  at  Northwestern  University,  discovered  that  those 
Asian-Americans  who  were  more  assimilated  into  the  American  mainstream  tended  to  lose  interest  in  school  iftoHing 
her  to  conclude  that  the  high  curve  set  by  Asians  will  eventually  level  off.  Furthermore,  Dmnbusch  believes  that  “the 
more  English  that  was  spoken  in  the  students’  [Asian-American]  homes,  the  less  weU  they  tended  to  do  in  school. 
‘To  put  it  bluntly,  America  may  be  a melting  pot  with  low  standards’”  (Butterfield  1986,  A3). 

Higher  education  institutions  and  the  Asian-American  challenge 

The  longer  a fatmly  line  has  been  in  the  U.S.,  the  more  of  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  “second  class 
citizen”  is  realized.  It  has  been  the  later  Asian-American  generations  that  have  come  to  the  forefi'ont  to  challenge  the 
discrimination  that  have  hindered  their  progress  of  gaining  fiiU  privilege  and  rights  of  citizenship.  One  example  of 
Asian-American  resistance  to  discrimination  occurred  during  the  1980s. 

In  the  late- 1980s,  the  elite  universities  began  reporting  disproportionately  high  percentages  of  enrollment 
conqrared  to  the  overall  Asian-American  population,  which  accounted  for  2.9%  of  the  total  U.S.  population  (Bureau 
of  the  Census  1990).  For  example,  in  1986  Harvard’s  fieshman  class  was  11%  Asian-Americans  and  overall 
emollment  was  8%,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  freshman  class  was  21%  and  ov^all  rarollment 
was  19%  (Butterfield  1986).  Similarly,  in  1989-1990  Asian-Americans  r^resented  27%  of  University  of  CalifOTtiia- 
Berkeley’s  student  body  (W ang  1995;  Yee  1992)  Therefore,  when  these  institutes  began  cutting  back  on  the  number 
of  Asian-American  admitted,  they  were  accused  of  placing  quotas  on  Ihe  number  of  accepted  students  (Biemiller 
1986;  Hsia  and  Hiirano-Nakanishi  1989;  Molotsky  1988;  Nakanishi  1989;  Wei  1993).  Asian-American  student  and 
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community  leaders  challenged  these  universities  fieshmen  acceptance  criteria,  which  changed  their  policy  to  include 
extracurricular  activities  rather  than  on  high  school  G.P.A.,  SAT  math  and  verbal  scores  and  acad^c  tests  (Biemiller 
1986;  Hakanishi  1989).  In  rebuttal,  administrators  stated  that  th^  were  attempting  to  build  a diverse  caucus  and 
that  the  majority  of  Asian-American  applicants  were  in  the  fields  of  pre-med.  studies,  engineering,  and  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  (Escueta  and  O'Brien  1991;  Nakanishi  1989).  Therefore,  th^  argued  that  if  Asian-Americans 
were  diversified  along  oth^  studies,  their  acceptance  rates  would  be  higher  (Nakanishi  1989).  Althou^  Asian- 
Americans  lost  the  overall  battle  against  illegal  quotas  on  entering  fieshmen,  their  voices  were  finally  heard  and  at 
least  a small  proportion  of  the  general  public  came  to  realize  the  force  of  their  actions  (Hsia  and  Hiirano-Nakanishi 
1989;  Nakanishi  1989). 

The  popular  media  is  one  of  the  main  reinforcing  factors  behind  the  stereotypes  that  depict  Asian-Americans 
as  non-English  speaking  foreigners  with  exotic  cultures,  yet  due  to  their  perseverance,  h^  work,  and  natural 
intelligence  they  have  been  able  to  claim  economic  and  educatimial  success  in  the  U.S.  Thus,  the  model  minority 
stereotype  has  spread  throughout  the  U.S.  as  a proclamation  for  die  belief  in  meritocracy.  As  a consequence,  a 1991 
poll  conducted  1^  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  NBC  News  found  that  the  majority  of  voting  citizens  believe  that  Asian- 
Americans  do  not  suifer  fiom  discrimination  but  rather  receive  too  many  special  advantages  (Dugger  1992;  Polner 
1993).  However,  often  overlooked  are  the  truths  bdiind  the  so  called  “success  story.” 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found  that  the  majority  of  native  bora  Asian-American  men  were 
earning  considerably  less  than  similarly  qualified  White  men  (Suzuki  1989).  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  Asian- 
American  children  living  in  poverty  are  higher  than  Whites,  hate  crimes  against  Asian-Americans  are  increasing,  and 
school  drop  out  rates,  juv^le  delinquency  and  gang  related  activities  continue  to  rise  (Lee  1990). 

The  media  and  leading  politicians  overlooked  these  facts  to  display  a sUny  of  one  minority  group  overcoming 
their  difficulties,  and  therefore  some  reached  the  conclusion  that  discrimination  in  the  U.S.  does  not  exist.  However, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  also  found  inequities  in  the  public  schools  in  which  Asian-Americans  suffer 
considerably. 

The  educational  system  has  not  been  eager  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  Asian-American  studoits.  Bilingual 
education  programs  are  among  the  most  pressing  of  educaticmal  needs  for  Asian-American  students.  Howev^,  Yao 
(1987)  believes  that  many  schools  offer  no  bilingual  education  programs  and  that  English  as  a Second  Language 
^SL)  program  do  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  Thomas  and  Collier  (1997)  address  the  need  for 
more  bilingual  education  in  our  schools  to  assist  non-English  speaking  students  to  develop  their  English  abilities  as 
well  as  receiving  educatirm  in  all  other  areas.  However,  current  ESL  and  bilingual  programs  do  not  provide  the 
necessary  groundwork  the  new  immigrants  fiom  Asia  need. 

In  addition,  qualified  school  counselors  need  to  be  recruited  to  assist  students  who  are  having  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  western  world  fiom  their  isolated  societies  (Lee  19%;  Walker-Moffat  1995).  These  counselOTS  must 
also  assist  teachers  and  principals  in  understanding  the  differences  between  the  Asian  groups  and  their  cultures. 
Therefore,  principals  need  to  assist  teacha*s  in  building  a multicultural  education  program  to  iifform  students  and  the 
community  of  the  vast  differences  of  Asian  cultures  and  display  positive  accounts  of  Asian-Americans  outside  of  the 
academic  realm. 

A constant  theme  throughout  this  paper  is  the  sanctioning  to  understand  the  diversity  of  Asian-Americans. 
This  group  needs  to  be  divided  into  at  least  four  separate  groups.  I suggest  that  these  four  groups  should  be 
categorized  alrmg  geographical  lines;  1)  Far  East  Asia;  2)  South  Asia  (Asian  Indian);  3)  Southeast  Asia  and  4)  Pacific 
Islanders.'” 

The  last  suggestion  for  change  deals  with  the  recruitment  of  leaders  in  education  and  politics  to  spearhead 
the  changes  above.  More  Asian-Amoican  teachers,  counselrns  and  administrators  are  needed  in  the  elementary, 
middle  school,  secondary  and  higher  education  to  promote  a stronger  image  of  Asian-Americans  among  the  students. 
Furthermore,  Asian-Americans  need  to  have  their  voices  heard  in  local,  state  and  national  legislatures  to  promote 
equality  for  Ae  new  and  rapidly  rising  immigrant  group  in  the  U.S. 

Young  Asian-Americans  are  finally  taking  a stand  to  fight  back  against  the  stereotypes  diat  have  haunted 
Asians  since  their  arrival  in  the  1 800s.  This  paper  attempted  to  dispute  only  one  of  the  stereotypes  that  continues  to 
hinder  the  growth  of  Asian-American  individuals.  By  placing  all  groups  under  <nie  category,  those  Asians  who  come 
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to  the  U.S.  with  little  resources  need  government  and  community  support  services  to  assisted  in  the  adjustment  period. 
However,  depicted  by  the  popular  media  and  leading  politicians  as  money  hungry  and  overadiievers,  little  support 
has  been  offered  to  assist  the  immigrants  from  across  the  Pacific. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  history  Asian* Americans  have  struggled  in  their  fight  to  gain  equality  in  the  U.S.  However, 
little  has  changed  since  the  first  immigrants  fi*om  China  came  to  the  west  as  gold  min^  in  the  1 840s.  The 
connections  I will  make  firom  the  past  to  the  present  are  micompassed  in  the  stereotypes  that  were  disclosed 
throu^out  this  historiography. 

The  first  stereotype  of  the  Asian  immigrant  was  one  of  being  a coolie,  an  uneducated  laborer,  and/or  a 
worker  that  will  except  die  lower  wages  because  a U.S.  salary  was  much  higher  in  proportion  their  native 
countries  could  offer  than.  This  compares  to  the  present  day  Asian  inunigrant  working  in  the  factories,  in  the 
service  sectors,  and  in  the  undesirable  vocations  since  they  are  unable  to  obtain  other  employment. 

In  the  past,  Asians  were  looked  upon  as  heathens,  strange  and  exotic,  and  as  a non*assimilative  race.  This 
stigmatism  has  lasted  throughout  the  century.  Today,  Asian-Americans  are  still  looked  upon  as  a foreigner  with 
strange  cultural  values  and  the  inability  to  speak  English.  This  could  possibly  be  attributkl  to  the  low  munbers  of 
Asian'Americans  represented  throu^out  the  U.S.  Since  there  has  bera  little  exposure  of  their  culture  to  the 
general  public,  these  stereotypes  remain  stagnant.  Howeva,  with  the  Asian-Amoican  sudden  population  surge,  it 
is  possible  that  these  typical  representations  many  eventually  cease  to  exist. 

Previously,  Americans  feared  the  eventual  take  over  of  the  western  states  when  Asian-Americans  began 
dominating  the  workforce  in  the  late  1800s  through  the  early  1900s;  the  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  This  hysteria 
continues  to  exist  in  the  present  era.  As  the  Japanese  began  to  threaten  and  compete  with  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  U.S.,  the  media  summoned  Americans  to  “Buy  Amoican”  to  counterattack  this  threat.  Furthermore,  the 
current  term  for  the  rapid  rise  of  Asians  in  America  is  the  “Asian  Invasion.” 

In  last,  the  Asian  laborer  was  termed  diligent,  respectful,  hardwoiking,  non-assertive,  and  a model  for 
other  minorities  to  follow.  Today,  Asian-Americans,  for  Ae  most  part,  are  viewed  in  this  perspective.  The  model 
minority  stereotype  of  the  present  attest  that  ineffectual  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  turn  of  the  20'*' 

Century.  Thus,  the  depiction  of  Asian  culture  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  static  in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  Americans. 

I argue  throughout  this  paper  for  the  modifications  of  viewing  Asian-Americans  as  not  only  diverse  but 
also  possess  a constantly  changing  culture  in  the  U.S.  The  existing  stereotypes  need  to  be  reexamined  in  the 
schools,  by  govermnent  officials  and  policy  makers,  and  by  the  popular  media,  which  as  a result  will  enable 
Asian-Americans  to  be  libo-ated  fi-om  the  stigmas  behind  each  and  every  stereotype  that  leads  to  fijither 
discrimination  in  the  world. 


References 
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Palmer 

^ In  1 988,  President  Ronald  Reagan  would  finally  offer  the  U.S.  apologies  for  their  atrocious  and  racist  acts  and  remit  $20,000 
to  each  relocated  survivor  (Yee  1992). 

^ Filipinos  and  Koreans  also  need  to  be  included  in  this  conversation.  See  Takaki»  Ronald.  Strangers  from  a different  shore: 

A history  of  Asian  Americans.  1st  ed.  Boston:  Little  Brown. 

^ A few  d the  second  wave  immigrants  from  poor  social  foundation  have  found  success  in  spite  of  their  hardships  before 
arriving  in  the  U.S. 

^ In  world  population  percentages,  Asians  make  up  60%  of  the  population  wifii  30  plus  nationalities  (Suzuki  1989). 

^ This  may  be  attributed  to  dieir  lack  of  English  speaking  abilities  and  a general  attitode  that  Asian  higher  educational  systems 
are  below  the  academic  standards  of  westm  institutions.  In  addition,  this  ethnocentric  attitude  could  be  one  of  the  reasons 
Asian  parents  want  dieir  children  to  have  a western  education. 

’ These  impressive  numbers  lead  some  to  comment  diat  the  initials  UCLA  and  MIT  actually  stands  for  ''United  Caucasians 
Lost  Among  Asians”  and  "Made  in  Taiwan,”  respective^  (Y ee  1992).  For  fiufiier  data  on  the  Asian-American  students  in 
higher  education  see  Section  IV  of  E>on  T.  Nakanishi  and  Tina  Yamano  Nishida  (eds.)  (1995).  The  Asian  American 
educational  experience:  A sourcebook  for  teachers  and  students.  New  York:  Roudedge. 

However,  within  the  Asian*American  category,  two  distinct  groups  tend  to  be  absent;  Western  Asia  (generally  diought  of  as 
die  Middle  East)  and  Russia  (which  tends  to  be  a category  all  its  own). 
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Archie  Wortham  and  H.  Michele  Soria 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Thou^  Brown  I mandated  the  desegregation  of  schools,  Brown  II’s  “with  all  deliberate  speed”  prolonged  the 
actual  implementation  of  desegregation.'  Aft^  the  Warren’s  court  unanimous  decision  in  Brown  I,  the  separate 
but  equal  policy  was  not  easily  unsanctioned,  and  still  remained  strong  in  many  areas,  particularly  rural  schools 
in  spite  of  the  Brown  decision.^  Whites  and  Blacks  since  the  decision  have  had  to  deal  with  these  issues  collectively 
and  individually  as  many  held  similar  views  of  what  was  right,^  or  how  to  correct  wrong  interpretations  of  the  new 
federal  mandate.^ 

This  article  looks  at  issues  that  surface  through  a class  project  that  was  designed  to  not  only  review  the  history 
of  Hopewell  School,  a rural  segregated  school  in  Texas,  but  also  to  assist  others  doing  similar  historical  research.  The 
last  part  of  this  article  focuses  on  the  issue  of  desegregation,  and  brief  discussion  on  the  recent  move  toward 
resegregation. 

In  validating  many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  preset,  reflection  on  the  past  rm^  be  appropriate.  Issues  sudr 
as  maltreatment  of  ethnic  groups  and  discriminatory  treatment  of  minority  are  issues  historians  of  education  examine.^ 
It  was  the  concern  with  the  past  that  led  five  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a graduate  seminar  called  From 
Desegregation  to  Resegregation  to  look  at  a segregated  Black  school  in  Round  Rock,  Texas.  Three  of  the  researchers 
were  white  (2  females  and  1 male),  and  two  were  Black  (1  female,  and  1 male).  The  particular  school  was  chosen 
after  the  professor  who  directed  the  class  had  read  about  the  Hopewell  school,  and  contacted  one  of  its  students. 
Historical  research  requires  becoming  “aware  of  your  own  values,  beliefs  and  interest  concerning  the  topic  that  you 
are  investigating.”^  Hopewell  had  been  ‘forc^  to  close  its  doms.’  Why  had  it  been  forced  to  close  its  doors? 
Looking  for  the  answer  to  that  question  made  the  researchers  more  aware  of  their  own  values,  beliefs  and  interest. 
Reflecting  on  the  past  became  the  challenge  for  the  five  graduate  students  to  conduct  their  final  project  in  a graduate 
seminar  as  they  discovered  vshat  actually  happened  at  a local  school  that  had  been  closed  for  32  years.  The  school 
was  die  Hopewell  School,  located  in  a small  rural  fiirming  community  about  20  miles  north  of  the  state  capital.  It 
closed  its  doors  in  1966,  following  the  city’s’  decision  to  integrate  all  public  schools.^ 

The  School:  A brief  History. 

Hopewell  was  a segregated  school  for  Blacks  that  opened  in  1922.  Its  closure  in  1966  came  about  wdien 
segregati(mists  finally  realized  they  had  to  comply  with  the  Brown  decision  or  lose  federal  funding.’  But  the  school’s 
history  dates  as  far  back  as  1 874. 

Good  Hope  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  established  in  1 874,  was  the  first  Black  church  in  Rotmd  Rock.  It 
is  speculated  that  fiom  this  segregate  congregation  came  a need  for  a sriiool  for  Black  riiildren.'’  In  1909  the  Colored 
School  District  Trustees  of  Round  Rock  bought  1 . 1 acres  of  land  fi-om  Black  farmer  Mitchell  Mays  to  build  a Black 
school  (HI  the  1 . 1 acres.  For  reasons  not  known  the  school  was  not  built  at  that  time."*  In  1913  a Black  s(h<x)l,  which 
was  held  in  a church  at  the  time,  perh^s  the  Good  Hope  Baptist  Church,"  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Round 
Rock  school  district.  In  1921  the  Black  school  ^plied  for  fiinds  “to  build  a new  school”  to  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Foundation.  This  fund  had  been  established  in  19 1 7 to  fund  worthy  causes  thrxnighout  tire  coimtry,  and  hundreds  of 
Black  schools  across  the  countiy  were  constiucted  throu^  matdiing  grants  fiom  this  foundation.'’  La  1922  Hopewell 
ofBcially  opened  with  only  grades  one  through  nine.  At  its  opening  there  were  approximately  50  students  enrolled. 
The  school  term  was  six  months  long,  rurming  ft^om  October  to  April.'''  This  increa^  the  sr^ool  term  by  one  month 
from  the  previous  year.  Prior  to  1922,  the  school  term  for  Black  students  had  been  only  five  months  long.'’  In  1926 
Hopewell  opened  a v(x:ational  training  program  for  both  youngsters  and  adults.  A separate  building  was  ^ected  on 
campus  for  this  purpose.  The  participants  of  this  program  entered  competitions  in  which  they  could  exhibit  their 
sktils.'"  DiGesualdo  and  Th<nnpson'''  report  that  the  school  term  was  extended  fiom  six  to  seven  months  with  the 
establishment  of  this  program. 

The  school  survived  the  depression.  During  the  1932-33  school  year  teaches  of  the  district  were  asked  to 
teach  for  one  to  two  weeks  without  p^  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  brought  (Hi  by  the  D^essicm.'’  In  1936  an 
additional  2.4  acres  of  land  was  purchased  for  Hopewell.'^  In  1937,  tire  sch(x>l  year  was  extended  to  eight  months 
long  and  stayed  as  such  at  least  until  1949.’° 

During  the  1940s  several  significant  things  happened.  The  school  term  had  already  been  extended  to  eight 
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months.  Sometime  during  the  1940s,  monitoring  of  Hopewell’s  educational  quali^  began..  At  some  point  during  the 
1940s,  as  enrollment  at  Hopewell  continued  to  grow  a decision  was  made  to  hhe  only  degreed  teachers.^'  Also  around 
this  time,  Hopewell  began  admitting  students  who  lived  in  the  rural  area  North  of  Austin,  not  just  Round  Rock. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  at  Hopewell  caused  by  students  from  rural  areas  north  of  Austin  attending  under 
the  separate  but  equal  system  of  education,  necessitated  additimial  transportation  b^ond  students  being  transported 
by  their  parents  or  walking  to  school.  By  1954,  Hopewell  had  obtained  a sdiool  bus  to  transport  die  students  to  and 
from  school.^ 

Brown  I and  II  were  gradually  inching  their  way  west,  and  in  1963  the  Round  Rock  district  adopted  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  policy,  which  allowed  students  to  attend  any  school  in  the  district.^  There  seems  to  be  some 
dispute  about  the  year  that  this  poUcy  was  adopted.  DiGesualdo  and  Thonqison^^  report  that  it  was  not  adopted  until 
1965,  and  that  it  was  a response  to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  legislation.  Albeit,  expansion  continued  at  Hqiewell  as  1964 
saw  an  annex  being  added  to  Hopewell.”  This  four>room  building  became  the  site  of  the  high  school  classes.  Barracks 
that  contained  a cafeteria  and  band  hall,  as  well  as  some  classrooms,  were  connected  to  this  annex.  According  to  his 
own  recollections,  Anthony  Mays,”  the  first  Black  student  to  take  advantage  of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  policy,  left 
Hopewell  and  enrolled  at  the  previously  all-white  Roimd  Rock  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1964.  This  calls  into 
question  DiGesualdo  and  Thompson’s,”  claim  that  the  policy  was  not  adopted  until  1965.  However,  several  sources 
report  that  Mays  did  not  begin  attending  Round  Rock  High  School  until  1965.” 

Rather  than  attempt  to  maintain  a separate  but  equal  school.  Round  Rock  High  School  was  integrated  and 
Hopewell  finally  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1965-66  school  year.  The  annex  became  Southside  Elementary  school-a 
school  for  all  third  graders  in  the  district,  “establishing  a unilateral  system.  This  anangement  was  used  only  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  as  the  students  eventually  were  transferred  to  the  newly  enlarged  Central  Elemratary  School.” 
” All  the  other  students  from  Hopewell  were  transferred  to  Round  Rock  High  School.” 

The  Project:  Strategy  & Syllabus: 

An  important  part  of  capturing  the  history  of  the  school  relied  on  the  actual  strategy  the  researchers  would 
use.  Many  of  the  parameters  were  identified  in  the  course  syllabus,  but  the  actual  plan,  and  implementation  of  that 
plan,  and  how  the  final  project  would  look  was  still  novel,  and  still  unclear. 

Shortly  after  the  research  into  Hcpewell  began,  it  became  apparent  that  records  were  not  well  kept  for  the 
school.  Uncovering  history  of  this  school  where  little  was  document^  presented  a paradigmatic  problem  for  current 
and  future  research.  The  researchers  relied  on  a strategy  borrowed  from  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  School,  Fort 
Ord,  California,  called  APIE,  (Assessment,  Planning,  Implementation  and  Evaluation).^' 

In  assessing  the  researchers’  tasks,  the  researchers  wrestled  with  concqytualu^g  what  the  final  project  would 
look  like,^^  as  well  as  what  resources  were  available  to  conduct  the  research.  This  deliberate  assessment  aided  them 
in  determining  the  project’s  outcome.  Once  the  outcome  vras  determined,  the  how  to  <nx;hestrate  such  a project 
became  clearer.  The  class  syllabus  provided  gave  specific  guidance  on  how  long  the  paper  (the  outcome)  should  be. 
In  cl9ss,  the  professor  proposed  suggestions  on  how  to  collect  data.  Each  researcher  had  to  conduct  at  least  one  oral 
interview.  Additionally,  the  syllabus  required  that  each  researcher  presents  die  oral  history  in  class  of  the  person  they 
interviewed,  and  also  each  researcher  accepted  a specific  role  m the  team.  These  roles  on  the  research  team  included; 
Research  Director:  responsible  for  reviewing  research  methodology;  Editor:  responsible  for  proper  format  in 
finished  written  p^er;  Interview  coordinator,  responsible  for  submission  of  Human  Subjects  Release  forms;  and 
School  board  archivist:  responsible  for  collecting  data  from  School  Board  Minutes. 

Planning  centered  on  how  the  research  would  be  conducted,  and  how  to  organize  tiie  final  pt^er.  The 
researchers  realized  they  needed  to  look  at  school  records  and  school  district  archives,  as  well  as  conduct  oral 
interviews  of  former  students  and  teachers.  As  the  students  planned,  they  realized  that  not  all  the  sources  to  be  used 
could  be  entirely  determined  in  advance. The  five  ethnographers  meAods  of  ‘constructing  reality’  concerning 
the  history  of  this  school  emerged  as  the  researchers  used  a hermeneutic  approach.  The  research  team’s  approach 
resembled  Elaine  Atkins’s  approach^^  where  the  researchers  examined  and  interpreted  each  part  of  the  project  as  it 
related  to  the  class.  The  implementation  and  evaluation  portions  of  the  design  were  interwoven.  There  was  concern 
about  consistency  of  information,  so  a list  of  standardized  questions  were  cbveloped  and  shared.  As  interviews  were 
conducted,  and  available  resources  examined,  researchers  periodically  met  to  assess  what  was  renamed  to  be  done. 
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These  group  sessions  were  used  to  further  evaluate  the  project,  discuss  the  validity  of  the  information  collected,  and 
strategized  how  best  to  proceed  to  complete  the  project. 

The  aohial  research  project  cdiXoA  Hopewell:  A School  Without  a History,  became  a paper  divided  into  three 
major  parts  and  an  appendix.  The  first  part,  the  methodology,  discussed  how  the  project  originated  and  why  this 
particular  school  was  chosen.  The  methodology  part  also  examined  how  the  research  was  conducted.  The  second 
major  part  of  the  paper  consisted  of  two  major  sections;  autobiographies  and  life  histories.  The  autobiographies 
focused  on  the  badcground  of  the  researchers  who  performed  the  interviews.  The  life  histories  centered  on  the 
experiences  of  the  former  Hopewell  students  and  teachers  and  evolved  from  interviews  the  researchers  conducted. 
The  third  part  of  the  Hopewell  of  the  paper  synthesized  historical  informaticm  and  reflected  on  lessons  learned, 
recommendations  for  future  research.  The  last  part  of  the  papw,  the  ^>pendix,  included  pictures,  lists  of  contacts  as 
well  as  the  letter  used  to  establish  the  contacts,  and  actual  questions  used  during  interviews. 

Each  researcher  was  cautioned  by  the  professor,  and  reminded  by  each  ofliw  to  go  into  each  interview  with 
an  open  mind.  Since  the  basic  purpose  ofthis  research  was  to  construct  and  recwd  the  history  of  the  school.  Though 
the  research  project  was  supposed  to  record  Hopewell’s  history,  the  reason  for  Hopewell’s  closure  was  also  part  of 
its  history. 

In  developing  the  model  for  the  project,  the  researchers  felt  strongly  that  the  belief,  values,  and  even  the 
ethnicity  of  interviewer  could  have  an  effect  on  how  some  details  might  be  viewed.  During  a group  strategy  session, 
it  was  therefore  agreed  a brief  autobiography  of  each  of  the  researchers  become  an  essential  part  of  the  project.  The 
autobiogr{q>hies  were  done  to  give  the  readra  a more  accurate  picture  of  v»ho  conducted  the  interview,  and  how  the 
interviewer’s  history  might  effect  their  ‘construct’  of  ‘reality’.^*  The  team  of  researchers  discussed  the  feasibility, 
and  possible  ‘comfort  zone’  of  the  Hopewell  students  being  interviewed  by  wiiite  studraits.  But  fix  the  parameters 
of  the  class,  in  a different  situation,  the  two  Black  students  might  have  assumed  the  entire  role  as  interviewers. 

The  ‘Lost’  Hopewells: 

In  giving  a brief  overview  of  the  Hopewell  project,  it  is  hoped  that  the  paradigm  discussed  might  be  used  and 
flHnptfld  in  other  areas  throughout  the  country  by  local  communities  researching  the  history  of  their  schools.  This  is 
particularly  important  where  the  school’s  history  has  not  previously  been  well  documraited.  The  erqrerirace  gained 
during  the  research  efforts  included  in  this  article  provid^  parameters  that  can  serve  as  a guide  for  researchers  to 
design  and  implement  their  own  plan. 

Hopewell's  doors  were  closed  in  1966  as  a result  of  the  implementation  of  the  Brown  I ZT  decisions,  along 
with  many  other  Black  schools.  Although  segregated  schools  were  declared  illegal  in  1954,  12  years  passed  before 
this  policy  was  widely  implemented  in  Central  Texas.  One  of  the  researchers  recalled  that  the  school  he  had  attended 
also  closed  in  1965,  in  Tennessee,  probably  due  to  the  same  belated  rush  toward  integration. 

Education  was  important  in  many  rural  communities.  Education  for  many  in  the  rural  areas  began  at  church. 
Many  rural  segregated  Black  schools  like  Hopewell  started  in  the  church.  These  schools  survived  the  depression  even 
though  the  fimding  for  these  schools  was  limited  because  of  the  valite  placed  on  education.  The  education  of  their 
children  was  the  driving  force  to  many  rural  communities.  Many  members  of  the  rural  Black  community  felt  that  toe 
only  way  to  get  ahead  and  compete  with  toe  ‘white  man’  was  to  get  an  education,^^  so  toe  Black  schools,  in  many 
cases,  were  seen  as  toe  backbone  of  the  Black  rural  conummity. 

There  are  not  nuiny  school  histories  written  about  small  cotton-farming  communities  in  rural  Texas,  or 
elsewhere.  But  because  these  schools’  histories  are  wrcq)ped  up  in  toe  communities,  their  histories  can  be 
reconstructed  and  dexxunented.  Speculation  about  toe  commcmalties  might  be  true  of  otoer  rural  communities, 
specifically  Black  segregated  schools  throughout  toe  United  States.  Recovering  and  documenting  these  views  adds 
a new  look  at  educational  history  from  before,  during,  and  after  Brown. 

IVfistakes,  Assumptions,  Lessons  Learned: 

The  researchers  made  several  assumptiems  that  proved  incorrect  during  toe  project.  First,  they  assumed  school 
records  of  enrollment,  teachers’  daily  reports,  and  so  forth  would  be  available.  Second  to^  assumed  that  former 
students  and  teachers  at  Hopewell  would  all  consent  to  be  interviewed  Neither  of  these  proved  to  be  toe  case. 

Of  toe  records  that  were  available,  most  were  sanitized  or  generic  accounts  about  toe  school.  The  accounts 
generally  covered  things  like  the  actual  purchase  of  land,  and  the  ccmstruction  of  toe  school  building,^^  but  actual 
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records  that  documented  various  curriculum  changes  in  school  board  minutes  and  local  newspapers,  or  feelings  about 
the  school  closing  were  very  difficult  to  find  or  substantiate. 

Because  one  of  Hopewell’s  former  students  wanted  this  histmy  to  be  documented,  the  researchers  felt  other 
students  and  teachers  would  also  be  as  interested.  This  was  not  the  case.  Several  former  students  declined  outrij^t 
to  be  interviewed.  Additionally,  it  was  also  assumed  that  those  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed  would  be  willing  to 
conduct  “on  the  record”  interviews,  and  be  totally  candid.  Again,  this  was  not  the  case.  As  one  researcher  reported, 
on  several  occasions,  one  of  the  interviewees  asked  that  the  audiotape  be  turned  off.  Even  though  it  would  have 
provided  a fuller  picture  concerning  the  issue  of  segregation,  the  richness  of  “off  the  record”  information  could  not 
be  included.  This  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  some  information  used  in  the  final  repmt  was  incomplete  and  may  have 
been  selectively  interpreted  as  Burstyn  discussed. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  over  a three-month  period.  Synthesizing  the  data  and  writing  up  the  report 
was  also  done  during  this  time.  Inconsistencies  surfaced  as  the  data  was  synthesized  among  fire  group  and  the 
project’s  work  further  evaluated.  “Internal  criticism  involves  evaluating  the  accuracy  and  worth  of  the  statements” 
coUected.^^  The  researchers  discussed  these  inconsistencies  to  determine  their  accuracy.  These  inconsistencies  were 
only  noted  in  the  project’s  appendices,  as  a lesson  learned,  not  the  specificity  of  the  inconsistency.  The  research  group 
decided  had  there  b^  more  time,  the  researchers  would  have  either  called  and  scheduled  subsequent  interviews, 
ideally  a group  interview,  at  which  time  the  internal  criticism  of  the  information  researched  and  collected  could  be 
improved  and  clarified. 

Listed  here  are  other  issues  and  possible  resolutions  the  researchers  felt  needed  to  be  addressed:  A.  Collective 
interviews  would  resolve  many  of  the  issues  concerning  the  vagueness  or  inconsist^cy  of  some  of  the  information. 
These  interviews  would  have  to  be  coordinated  several  weeks  in  advance,  at  a mutu^  convenient  place,  and  the 
interviewers  need  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  information  requiring  clarification.  B.  ReUance  principally 
on  interviews  for  detailed  documentation  created  many  inconsistracies  Aat  were  muesolved.  The  researchers  felt  that 
a more  detailed  search  within  the  local  school  archives,  or  developing  ties  with  the  local  media  mi^t  aid  in  resolving 
this  dilemma.  C.  The  choice  of  former  students  to  be  interviewed  hanq>ered  some  of  the  data  corroboration.  Seeking 
funding  to  use  monetary  incentive  to  interviews,  or  finding  someone  within  the  community  who  would  encourage 
the  surviving  members  to  be  interviewed  mi^t  resolve  this  dilemma. 

The  researchers  realized  that  the  complete  history  of  Hopewell  will  never  be  recorded  because  tcx>  much  has 
been  lost.  There  are  no  school  records.  Many  of  the  people  connected  to  the  school  have  either  died  or  wish  not  to 
be  interviewed.  Still,  this  project  began  a process  of  uncovering  existing  informaticm,  vsiiich  can  also  be  done  in  other 
communities.  Though  factual  inconsistencies  and  gaps  are  still  presmt,  the  project  provides  an  outline  of  Hopewell’s 
history  where  none  was  known  before.  The  fact  interviewees  primarily  recounted  positive  portr^als  of  &e  past, 
including  segregation,  may  reinforce  the  ‘comfort  zone’  issue  mentioned  earlier.  At  least  being  aware  of  this  offers 
it  for  consideration  in  planning  other  research. 

Segregation  Revisited: 

As  we  look  at  present  situations  like  resegregation,^  looking  at  the  past  and  issues  of  segregation  through  the 
eyes  of  those  who  experienced  it  validates  perspectives  about  present  conditions,  trends,  practices  and  educational 
issues.'^'  Resegregation  is  on  the  rise.  Orfield’s  demographic  studies  of  school  enrollments^  demonstirate  that 
segregation  is  increasing.  Wells  and  Crane  argue  that  there  has  been  a gradual  undoing  of  desegregation  and  an 
inaeased  concentration  of  urban  minority  students  in  high  poverty  schools.s^  Within-school  integration  is  an  issue 
Willis  discusses  as  minority  students  are  tracked  and  grouped  based  on  performances  on  standardized  test  within 
individual  schools  and  classrooms.^s  Lindseth  calls  this  adiievement  gap  legalized  segregation.'*^  This  recent  research 
sheds  a <lism«l  view  of  the  progress  since  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  This  article  attempts  to  shed  light  on  aspects 
of  what  in  many  cases  still  has  yet  to  be  dociunented  concerning  the  impact  of  the  Brown  decision  in  rural 
communities. 

In  doing  historical  research,  one  becomes  aware  of  one’s  own  values,  beliefs,  and  interests  concmiing  the 
tq>ic  being  investigated  because  one  sees  certain  aspects  of  past  events  and  not  others.^  This  awarraiess  precludes 
exaggerate  and  biased  reports.^^  The  Hopewell  project  provides  a base  on  which  to  focus  questions  about  past 
events.  By  focusing  on  them,  answers  to  questions  previously  unconsidered  can  be  revealed.'*^ 
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Though  it’s  been  more  than  fifly  years  since  the  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education  decision,  segregation  is 
still  an  important  issue  for  researchers.  In  Deepening  Segregation  in  American  Public  Schools,  Orfield  and 
colleagues''^’  report  that  a generation  of  progress  is  coming  undone  as  segregation  trends  are  changing  not  only  in 
southern  and  border  states,  but  also  across  the  nation.  The  5-4  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Missouri  v.  Jenkins  case 
essentially  gave  the  “courts  license  to  return  school  districts  to  local  control”  to  affect  whatever  remedies  they  felt 
needed  to  resolve  discriminatory  practices."  Orfield  contends  that  decisirms  such  as  Jenkins  will  increase  trends 
toward  racial  and  economic  segregation  of  Latino  and  Afiican  American  students.^' 

White,  in  “Brown  Revisited,”  talked  about  how  traditional  histories  largely  ignored  the  back  room,  southern 
planning  session  to  forestall  desegregation.”  It  is  through  projects  that  examine  schools  like  Hopewell  that 
researchers  can  more  fully  undwstand  the  realities  of  the  events  that  occurred  during  tire  aftermath  of  the  Brown  I and 
n decisions,  and  reveal  a more  vivid  picture  of  this  process. 
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Teaching  History  in  Texas  Schools  During  World  War  I 

O.  L.  Davis,  Jr. 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

For  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  a history  teacher  at  Main  High  School  in  San  Antonio,  the  central  issue  for  Texas 
history  teachers  was  not  whether  they  would  attend  in  their  teaching  to  the  raging  Great  War  in  Europe.  Rather, 
he  observed,  th^  had  to  decide  how  much  attention  th^  would  devote  to  the  war  (Webb  1918,  8).  Simply, 
according  to  Webb,  a foture  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  “The  war  has  indirectly  influenced  the 
content  of  every  history  course,  and  also  the  method . . . Every  course  is  mined  with  comparisons,  rich  with  analogies, 
or  filled  with  contrasts”  (9). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Texas  schoolteadiers  and  students  had  responded  rapidly  to  the  United  States’  entry  into 
Europe’s  Great  War  in  April,  1917  (e.g.,  Davis  and  Long  1997).  They,  like  their  counterparts  across  the  nation, 
recognized  that  home  front  support  was  critical  to  the  national  mobilization  underway.  Fewer  than  two  months 
remained  in  the  school  year  and  Aeir  initial  wartime  school  activities  were  little  more  than  symbolic. 

By  the  time  the  1917-18  school  year  commenced,  however,  schools  in  Texas  and  across  the  nation  routinely 
began  to  encourage  wartime  activities  and  to  incorporate  war  emphases  into  regular  instruction.  Many  of  these 
activities,  to  be  sure,  were  symbolic  or  practically  patriotic.  For  mcanqrle,  teachers  and  students  in  small  rural  schools 
as  well  as  in  city  schools  participated  in  Libaty  Loan  drives.  Red  Cross  work,  war  relief  fund  drives,  and  patriotic 
assemblies  and  parades  (e.g.,  Davis  1995a;  Davis  1995b).  Of  the  curricular  modifications,  none  probably  were  as 
prominent  as  were  those  in  history  instruction.  These  changes  apparently  continued  until  a^  the  Novem^,  1918, 
Armistice. 

Wartime  symbolic  and  practical  patriotic  activities  in  schools,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  retain  their 
prominence  in  official  memory.  Simply,  they  have  received  historical  attention.  The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  however,  remains  obscured.  Even  for  history  instruction,  most  renderings  report  rhetorical 
advocacies  and  impressionistic  estimates  to  the  neglect  of  actual  school  practice  (e.  g.,  Mdiafty  1987;  Shermis  1989). 
This  portrayal,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  specificity  to  the  record  with  its  focus  on  the  wartime  teaching  of  history  in 
Texas  schools. 

Special  Materials  about  the  War  For  Use  in  History  Coiurses 

In  order  that  American  teachers  effectively  teach  about  the  nation’s  involvement  in  the  war,  sev^al  federal 
agencies  and  individual  scholars  readied  articles,  books,  and  pamphlets  for  early  use  in  the  1917-18  school  year.  The 
federal  govenunent’s  emergency  Committee  on  Public  hiformation  sponsored  and  distributed  the  bulk  of  these  special 
materials.  Known  informally  as  the  Creel  Committee  for  its  activist  chairman,  George  Creel,  its  publication  program 
included  an  array  of  pamphlets,  books,  and  bulletins,  most  of  them  available  to  the  public  fiee  of  charge  and  many 
used  in  American  schools.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  issued  only  one  special  text-type  material  for  school  use. 
Its  Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life  (1917),  commonly  used  in  elementary  grades,  sometimes  fit  into  some 
Texas  hi^  school  courses  (Kean  1918).  It  also  published  a series  of  leaflets,  the  first  of  which  highlighted 
opportunities  to  teach  about  the  war  by  history  teachers.  In  addition,  it  promoted  the  study  of  the  war  ip  its  twice 
monthly  published  National  School  Service  that  was  mailed  to  all  schools  in  the  nation  (Davis  1996).  Wartime  issues 
of  the  nationally  distributed  The  History  Teachers  Magazine  also  featured  teaching  about  the  war.  Its  value  to  Texas 
teachers,  however,  remains  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  Texas  history  teachers  did  receive  copies  of  The  Texas  History  TearAftrs’  q^illpitin 
Published  three  times  each  year  by  the  University  of  Texas  department  of  history,  issues  of  the  wartime  Bulletin  not 
only  advocated  teaching  about  the  war;  it  also  featured  reports  of  local  school  teaching  practices.  For  example,  in  its 
first  issue  following  U.  S.  entry  into  the  war,  editor  Milton  R.  Gutsch  (1917b)  called  teachers’  attention  to  a number 
of  available  somces  for  classroom  use  in  teaching  about  the  war.  That  same  issue,  however,  highlighted  routine 
aspects  of  at  least  two  popularly  offered  history  courses  in  the  state.  One  focused  on  source  readings  in  medieval 
history  (Gutsch  1917a)  and  the  other  emphasized  source  readings  in  Texas  history  (Barker  1917). 

A year  into  the  war.  The  Texas  Histmv  Teachers’  Bulletin  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  the  publication  of  UT 
Professor  Frederic  Duncalfs  “A  War  Textbook  for  Texas  Schools”  (1918).  Duncalf  wrote  in  its  Preface: 

A heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  all  history  teachers  in  our  present  crisis,  for  their  instruction  will 
have  great  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  their  pupils.  Amid  the  bitterness  and  hatred  that  war 
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develops,  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  for  as  many  people  as  possible  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  main  issues  of  this  conflict.  Disloyalty  and  intrigue  are  abroad,  and  Americans  should  one  and 
all  so  understand  our  part  in  this  war  that  no  doubt  or  faintheartedness  can  turn  us  aside  from  what 
we  have  undertaken  to  do.  (84) 

He  also  suggested  to  Texas  teachers  that  they  use  historian  Samuel  B.  Harding’s  Topical  Outline  of  the  War  (1917) 
as  well  as  the  War  Cyclopedia  (Paxson,  Corwin,  and  Harding,  1917),  both  Creel  Committee  publications,  and  other 
published  scmrces  in  their  instruction. 

Availability  of  special  war-related  materials,  however,  did  not  guarantee  their  use  by  teachers.  American 
teachers,  likely  many  more  than  evidence  attests,  actually  used  these  materials  in  their  teaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
Texas  teachers  used  these  special  materials  less  than  advocacy  admits.  Texas  high  school  teachers  in  Austin,  Dallas, 
and  Port  Arthur,  all  among  the  large  school  systems  of  the  state,  included  some  attention  to  these  special  materials 
in  their  coiuses.  Information  about  their  use  in  smaller,  including  rural  schools  remains  sketchy  at  best. 

Teaching  History  and  Teaching  About  the  War:  Reports  From  Texas  Qassroom  Teachers 

Wartime  histoty  teaching  in  Texas  emphasized  the  standard  fare  of  pre-war  syllabi.  Corsicana  Hi^  School 
teacher  Laura  M.  Moore  (1918)  was  more  emphatic,  “The  regular  history  work  is  not  neglected  for  war  history”  (30). 
Stucfy  of  war  topics  in  history  courses,  inde^,  increased  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  students,  according  to 
teacher  Mary  Crutchfield  of  Sherman  High  School  (1918, 22).  In  this  attention  to  the  practical,  teachers  developed 
both  opportunities  and  rationalizations  for  the  incorporation  of  war  topics  into  their  regular  courses,  from  ancient 
history  to  civics.  These  war  topics  entered  ordinary  coursework  dirough  two  channels;  as  contenqiorary  examples 
of  parallels  and  contrasts  and  as  attention  to  current  history. 

Evidence  of  these  wartime  teaching  practices  in  Texas  schools  comes  from  reports  of  teadiers  that  were 
published  in  The  Texas  History  Teachers’  Bulletin.  On  April  8, 1918,  Editor  Gutsch,  in  a letter  to  a number  of  the 
state’s  hi^  school  history  teachers,  asked  for  reports  about  the  teaching  of  history  in  wartime  Texas.  He  requested 
specific  information  about  how  history  teachers  were  teaching  about  the  war  in  their  regular  courses.  From  the 
responses,  Gutsch  (1918)  estimated  that  Texas  history  teachers  were  alloting  almost  one-sixth  of  their  instructional 
time  in  history  to  study  atout  the  causes,  events,  and  objectives  of  the  war.  He  also  selected  accounts  of  eight  teadiers 
across  the  state  to  publish  in  the  Bulletin’s  November  1918  issue.  Paradoxically,  this  issue  likely  was  not  distributed 
until  after  the  November  Armistice  and,  thus,  its  implicit  purpose  to  encourage  otho*  Texas  teachers  to  use  some  of 
the  reported  classroom  practices  likely  was  in  vain.  These  reports,  nevertheless,  constitute  the  best  extant  accounts 
of  wartime  history  teaching. 

Some  revision  of  history  courses  began  as  early  as  the  Great  War  commraiced  in  1914,  according  to  Sherman 
High  School’s  Crutchfield  (1918, 22).  With  American  entry  into  the  war,  she  reported  that  the  demands  for  changes 
crmtinued.  San  Antonio  teacher  Webb  appropriately  noted  that  he  taught  about  the  war  botii  directly  and  indirectly 
(1918,8).  He  and  other  Texas  teachers  1^  class  discussions  about  current  events.  In  this  teaching,  they  departed, 
of  course,  from  their  textbooks,  and  a few  (e.g.,  Crutchfield  (1918)  in  Sherman),  used  daily  newspapers  in  their 
classes.  Most  teachers  reported  that  students  used  class  sets  of  magazines,  specifically  The  Literary  Digest  The 
Outlook.  Collier’s  Weekly,  as  well  as  single  copies  of  magazines  such  as  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  for  their 
preparation  for  discussions  and  individual  reports  (e.g.,  Whittaker  1918).  Typicaly,  as  Webb  (1918)  noted,  these 
current  events  lessons  occurred  about  one  day  each  week.  At  Galveston’s  Ball  Higb  School,  the  histoiy  department 
secured  on  additional  class  period  in  the  weeldy  timetable  for  current  histoiy  (Hill  1918, 32). 

Teachers  and  students  also  maintain^  bulletin  boards  and  war  maps.  Daily  or  as  appropriate,  they  posted 
newly  published  accounts  and  photographs.  They  also  marked  shifting  battlefronts  on  the  classroom  map,  as  ^st  they 
coul4  with  pins  or  lines. 

On  occasion,  teachers  organized  and  presented  special  lectures  about  the  war.  These  lectures  apparently  were 
uncommon  because  of  the  teachers’  insistence  that  their  classes  ^counter  the  standard  course  outline  and  materials. 

The  Texas  teachers’  reports  of  their  indirect  reference  to  tiie  war  should  neither  be  minimized  nor  exagg^ated. 
Th^  wrote  about  their  year’s  work  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  1917-1918  academic  year.  Consequently,  th^  wrote 
only  some  of  what  they  remembered  doing.  The  also  may  have  writtoi  about  their  own  thoughts  which  th^  did  not 
incorporate  into  their  teaching.  Their  reports  nevertheless,  reflect  these  teachers’  mindfiil  associations  to  and 
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interpretations  of  the  war  in  their  standard  history  courses. 

For  example,  Beaumont  teacher  Ora  B.  Riggs(1918)noted  the  parallels  of  the  feebleness  of  hellenism  “to  the 
lethargy  of  some  of  the  modem  nations”  (14),  the  American  unpreparedness  of  1812  and  1917  (15),  and  “the 
Confederate  cruiser  warfare  and  the  submarine  campaign”  (15-16).  Sherman’s  Cmtchfield  (1918)  stressed  the 
contemporary  alignment  of  countries  with  that  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  (24).  Webb  (1918)  of  San  Antonio  mentioned 
(he  analogies  of  Germany  and  Sparta  and  of  England  and  the  Athenian  empire  and  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Russian  revolution  (7). 

All  the  Texas  teachers  commented  upon  the  war’s  influence  on  their  students’  increased  knowledge  of  place 
geography.  For  example.  Port  Arthur  teacher  Aime  Hughes  Kean  (1918)  assigned  one  class  to  make  maps  that 
showed  the  territorial  changes  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Poland  over  time.  Sherman’s  Crutchfield  (1918)  remarked 
about  her  studrats’  increased  awareneess  of  the  importance  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia  as  well  as  the  number  and 
locations  of  wheat  fields  and  industrial  outputs.  In  Ballinger  High  Sdiool,  teadier  Kathryn  Barnett  (1918)  insisted 
that  her  students  locate  cities  and  nations,  particularly  in  Eurc^e,  and  sites  in  the  war  zone.  Laura  M.  Moore  (1918) 
of  Corsicana  High  School  also  recognized  the  extent  to  which  her  students  had  learned  about  and  continued  to  be 
interested  in  locations,  populations,  resources,  and  forms  of  government  (28). 

Particularly  significant  were  teachers’  estimates  of  students’  increased  learning  and  interest  in  history.  For 
example,  Webb  reported  comments  of  his  San  Antonio  students  about  what  they  had  learned  from  their  study  of  the 
war.  These  rema^  included  “I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a place  as  Belgium,”  “I  did  not  know  the  European 
countries  were  so  small.  I never  thought  Germany  was  smalls  than  Texas,”  “I  did  not  know  the  nationalities  of 
Europe  were  so  distinct,  but  thought  French  and  German  blended,  and  Germans  and  Russians,  etc.,”  “I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Italians  were  common,  a sort  of  dago  nation,  but  they  are  our  allies  now,”  “I  did  not  know  Engtflnd 
was  so  dependent  on  hCT  fleet,”  and  “The  United  States  must  feed  the  afhes  as  well  as  herself’  (Webb  1918).  He  also 
noted  that  history  enrollment  in  San  Antonio’s  two  high  schools  almost  doubled  for  the  1917-1918  academic  year 
(Webb  1918,  7).  Galveston’s  Hill  commented,  “There  was  a time  when  “Belgium,”  “Poland,”  “Roumania,” 
“aristocracy,”  democracy,”  may  have  been  meaningless,  but  that  time  has  passed”  (1918,  32).  All  the  teachers 
commented  that  the  war  itself  and  teadiers’  classroom  responses  to  it  had  impacted  the  state’s  history  cotuses  for  the 
better. 

Plans  for  a Longer  War  and  the  Sudden  Armistice 

At  least  some  of  these  teachers  expected  the  war  to  last  longer  than  it  did.  Teacher  Kean  (1918, 21)  of  Port 
Arthur  admitted,  “With  the  year’s  experience  as  a guide,  the  Port  Arthur  High  School  is  taking  on  a permanent 
organization  for  the  handling  of  all  this  government  material.  The  history  department  will  feel  less  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  it,  and  will  consequently  be  able  to  do  its  allotted  share  of  the  work  more  systematically  and  efficiently”. 
In  all  likelihood,  she  and  her  colleagues  abandoned  these  plans  after  the  Armistice.  As  well,  the  post-war  teachers 
probably  ignored  Riker’s  (1918)  excellent  bibliography  that  acconqranied  the  teachers’  reports.  Teacher  Webb,  after 
writing  his  enthusiastic  report,  resigned  his  teadiing  position  and  gave  away  most  of  his  books  after  a bitter  dispute 
with  San  Antonio’s  superintendent  of  schools  (Webb,  1969;  Furman  1976).  The  war  was  over  and  teachers  in  Texas 
and  across  the  nation  reemphasized  their  interrupted  course  of  study. 
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Character  education  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  a mainstay  of  children’s  schooling.  Widely  debated 
in  puiposc,  definition,  and  in  implementation  over  the  yevs,  it  has  seen  upswings  and  downturns  of  popularity 
and  media  attention.  Public  schools  have  long  been  charged  vnth  educating  young  pupils  to  be  good  citizens. 
Researchers  have  studied  the  effectiveness  of  character  education  programs,  most  notably  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s 
by  Hartshome  and  May  (1930)  and  in  contemporary  times  by  Lickona  (1991),  Leming  (1997),  Kirschenbaum  (1992), 
Field  (1996)  and  Wynne  (1997).  Many  parents,  policy  makers,  and  politicians  are  calling  for  a commitment  to  the 
character  education  goals  of  the  past.  An  introspective  survey  of  the  reported  successes  and  failings  of  past  programs 
designed  to  cultivate  the  formation  of  good,  moral  character  in  children  may  inform  the  debate  today.  Perhaps  the 
character  education  reform  movement  of  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  one  unprecedented  in  American  ftHurational  history, 
best  parallels  such  contemporary  calls  to  action. 

According  to  the  New  York  state  study,  authored  by  J.  Cayce  Morrison  in  193 1,  much  was  being  done  across 
the  nation  in  the  name  of  character  education,  as  evidenc^  by  one  school  district  as  it  developed  its  own  character 
education  plan,  “...[we]  analyzed  the  provisions  for  character  education  in  the  syllabuses  or  statutes  of  41  states  and 
of  57  cities  of  tire  United  States,  together  with  an  accoimt  of  several  organiz^  privately  financed  efforts  toward 
character  education  and  a considerable  correspondence  with  prominent  leaders  interested  in  character  education  or 
child  guidance”  (21). 

This  sUufy  is  a descriptive  analysis  of  three  state  (Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  New  York)  and  three  city 
(Washington,  D.C.,  Denver,  and  Birmingham)  character  education  reports.  It  provides  details  about  those  reported 
definitions  of  and  rationales  for  character  education  in  public  schools  during  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  what  schools’ 
reported  purposes  of  implementation  were,  who  participated,  and  how  teachers  were  prepared. 

Origins  and  Purposes  of  Reports 

Each  of  the  six  plans  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  describing,  prescribing,  or  reporting  the  progress  of 
character  education  programs  for  public  schools.  Of  the  three  state  programs,  the  Iowa  Plan  was  the  most  broad  in 
purpose.  Following  the  1916  Morality  Codes  Competition,  for  which  a $5000  prize  was  awarded  to  William  J. 
Hutchins  in  1917  for  his  contribution  of  ten  “laws  of  right  living”,  a second  competition  took  place.  In  this  latter 
competition,  the  same  anonymous  donor  offered  a $20,000  prize  - the  largest  ever  offered  in  an  ednrntional 
competition  in  the  U.S.  The  award  was  to  go  to  a state  collaborative  “research”  effort  that  resulted  in  a plan  for  the 
best  methods  for  teaching  character.  The  Iowa  Plan,  completed  in  1922,  was  the  winner  and  was  distributed 
nationwide.  Thus,  this  plan  was  not  one  designed  solely  for  Iowa,  but  rather  for  use  across  the  country.  It  was  written 
by  a collaborative  composed  of  two  succeeding  state  superintendents,  two  university  Presidents  (the  State  University 
of  Iowa  and  Upper  Iowa  University),  an  attomqi',  sbt  professors  at  various  Iowa  institutions,  and  two  local  district 
superintendents.  It  addressed  character  education  at  all  grade  levels. 

Foundations  for  Character  Education,  the  Petmsylvania  plan,  while  indicating  that  character 
education  was  required  by  law,  was  not  a mandate  in  itself  ]^ther,  it  was  a treatise  on  the  rationale 
for  character  education  and  how  it  could  effectively  be  deliv^ed.  Based  on  a collection  of  articles 
by  Miss  Helen  Purcell,  State  Director  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten  Education,  the  compilation 
was  eventually  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  1931.  While 
primarily  focusing  on  the  early  grades,  a few  examples  from  upper  grades  are  present  as  well. 

The  New  York  State  document.  Character  Building  in  New  York  Public  Schools  n931Y  was  termed,  “An  analysis 
of  practices  reported  by  teachers  and  supervisory  officers  for  the  school  year,  1928-29.”  In  fact,  in  the  report,  one  may 
read  voices  from  all  over  the  state  of  New  York  as  they  described  various  initiatives  to  incorporate  character  education 
into  school  life.  It  appears  that  no  state  mandate  for  character  education  existed  when  this  report  was  filed.  However, 
it  does  indicate  that  state  supervision  of  rural  districts  had  character  education  as  its  first  priority  for  a time.  Further^ 
it  implied  that  there  was  a socially  accepted  expectation  that  schools  would  attend  to  character  building:  “To  teach 
all  that  is  generally  accepted  [in  terms  of  character],  to  refer  children  back  to  the  home  md  the  church  for  frirther 
information  as  to  debatable  questions,  wd  to  build  happy  contacts  with  home  and  church  based  upon  mutual  trust  and 
good  will  - this  is  the  opportunity  of  the  school.”  Related  state  requirements  were  made  clear  in  the  following;  “In 
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New  Yoik  [the  responsibility  to  provide  instruction  in  citizenship]  is  expressed  in  the  state  syllabus”  (1931, 6). 

Among  the  three  local  school  district  initiatives,  that  Washington,  D.C.  , a PreUminarv  Report  on 
Character  Education  was  also  published  in  1931.  It  implied  no  current  or  future  mandate,  but  was  written  to  serve 
as  character  education  guidelines  for  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Educatioa  There  was  no  evidence  whether  the 
Board  subsequ^tly  passed  or  rejected  the  plan,  but  its  inclusion  in  the  archives  at  Columbia  Teacher’s  College  would 
imply  that  it  held  at  least  a degree  of  significance. 

The  Birmingham  program  was  presented  by  Charles  A.  Brown,  Associate  Supmntendent  of  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools,  and  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  (1929).  NEA’s  conference  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  the  summer  of  1929.  The  character  education  report 
described  the  program  in  Birmin^am  that  had  bera  in  place  for  six  years  and  was  deemed  effective  enough  to 
continue  in  future  years. 

The  Denver  monograph.  Character  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  was  printed  in  1929.  It  described  an 
initial,  “tentative”  report  of  what  public  schools  were  doing  in  response  to  a district  policy  “to  organize  and  direct  a 
broad  and  varied  program,  curricular  and  extracurricular,  the  natural  consequence  of  v^ch  is  the  learning  of  social 
as  opposed  to  antisocial  behavior.”  An  imnamed  “committee”  compiled  this  report. 

Rationales  for  Character  Education 

As  one  might  assume,  each  report  began  with  a rationale  for  character  education.  These  illuminated  common 
educational  concerns  of  the  time  period  relating  to  the  young  and  their  needs.  They  also  provided  a glimpse  into  how 
schools  viewed  their  roles  with  regard  to  these  issues  and  the  degree  to  which  they  held  themselves  responsible  for 
training  the  young  in  character  and  civic  responsibility.  In  each  case,  the  documents  revealed  a pervasive  attitude  that 
schools  bore,  in  fact,  heavy  responsibility  in  this  domain,  with  a number  moitioning  the  failure  of  homes  to  effectively 
teach  desirable  character  traits  and  values.  The  award-winning  Iowa  Plan  charged  that  schools  were  neglecting 
character  education  in  favor  of  academics.  The  Washington,  D.C.,  report  indicated  that  this  was  “an  important 
educational  problem”  and  that  it  was  the  schools’  job  to  avoid  a “laissez-faire”  attitude  toward  character  building. 
Blaming  the  home  for  neglect  in  this  area,  the  Pennsylvania  report  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  character  education 
is  to  form  “the  Ideal  American  Personality”  in  yormg  children.  The  Birmingham  assistant  superintendent  claimed  the 
existence  of  a “universal  argument  that  ethical  character  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  results  to  be  obtained  [from 
education].” 

Perhaps  the  Denver  superintendent,  A.L.  Threlkeld,  provided  the  great^t  caution  in  terms  of  the  schools’  role 
and  ability  to  deeply  affect  the  nation’s  charaetCT.  “...We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  institution  comes  ahead  of  the 
home  in  its  immediate  influence  upon  character.  While  much  of  the  program  of  socialized  activities  basic  to  character 
once  given  in  the  home  is  now,  under  changed  social  conditions,  necessarily  delegated  to  schools  and  other 
institutions,  no  surer  sign  of  wealmess  on  the  part  of  any  home. . .can  be  observed  than  [the]  tendency...  to  place  too 
much  of  its  own  responsibility  upon  other  institutions”  (1929, 6-7). 

Overall,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  each  reporting  institution  recognized  and  was  intent  upon  addressing  a renewed 
interest  among  society  at  large  in  character  education.  There  were  hints  that  longer  school  days  and  proporticmally 
more  children  in  attendance  gave  rise  to  concerns  that  since  the  state  held  more  control  over  children’s  lives,  schools 
must  assume  greats  responsibility  for  \siiat  had  formerly  been  left  to  the  home.  In  none  of  these  reports  were  there 
charges  that  young  people  suddenly  were  behaving  unusually  irresponsibly  or  in  any  way  posing  a threat  to  the  social 
fabric;  rather,  (here  appeared  to  be  at  the  root  of  these  efforts  merely  a heightened  sense  of  duty. 

Teacher  Training 

The  Iowa  Plan,  Character  Education  Methods,  addressed  teacher  training  most  directly.  Of  course,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  plan  was  intended  for  a national  audience. 

“It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  effort  spent  among  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  in 
inculcating  skills  and  in  clarifying  the  thought  about  the  mechanics  of  culture  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  matters  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  upem  the  humanizing 
and  moralizing  of  boys  and  girls. . . Character  training  hardly  appears  in  the  sche^le  of  courses.  Let 
none  defend  this  situation  on  the  ground  that  everything  in  the  curriculum  when  rightly  taught  is  food 
for  moral  education... It  is  to  be  hoped  that  training-schools  for  teachers  will  give  first  place  to 
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courses  in  character  education”  (42). 

While  the  Washington,  D.C.  report  briefly  concurred  with  this  need,  no  other  document  speaks  to  the  need 
for  pre-service  training.  Rather,  they  implied  that  teachers  should  acquire  the  skills,  techniques,  and  dispositions 
needed  for  character  education  by  working  among  themselves  and  those  in  leadership  roles  witto  the  school  milieu. 

The  Denver  monograph  acknowledged  the  enormous  influence  of  the  teacher  in  character  building  and 
described  the  ideal  traits  for  this  task; 

“ Like  that  of  the  parents,  [the  teacher’s]  influence  is  exerted  in  three  ways;  by  the  words  he  uses  in 
precept  and  in  explanations,  by  the  example  he  sets,  and  by  the  things  children  do  imder  his  direction. 

He  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects  he  teaches  but  he  must  be  a master  of 
child  psychology  and  of  approved  teaching  method.  He  must  be  a companion  on  the  adventure  of 
learning,  (he  guide  because  of  longer  experience  with  life.  To  be  a lea^  without  inqjosing  tasks, 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  immature  minds,  to  keep  ideals  intact,  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  moral  values 
but  to  be  always  unobtrusive,  to  set  an  impeccable  example  of  behavior,  to  prepare  varied  situations 
in  which  to  stage  the  learning  process,  to  keep  each  child  working  joyfully  at  the  height  of  his  best 
efforts,  to  measure  progress,  to  be  a progressive  student  of  pedagogy,  to  kwp  abreast  of  the  times  in 
politics,  history,  and  science,  and  still  to  have  time  for  repose  and  contact  with  rare  minds  past  and 
present,  these  and  similar  duties  make  teaching  the  most  exacting  of  professions”  (1929, 27). 

The  New  York  report  provided  insights  into  various  districts’  efforts  to  develop  their  character  education 
programs.  In  most,  teachers  contributed  to  the  district  report  by  sharing  their  personal  efforts  in  the  classroom  to 
engage  students  in  character-coitered  learning.  Each  document  indicated  a great  respect  for  teachers  and  their  ability 
to  assume  the  duty  of  character  training  effectively  through  self-improvement  and  a desire  to  do  what  was  best  for 
children  and  society. 

Examining  Traits  of  Good  Character  in  Six  Locales,  1923-1931 

One  of  the  more  illuminating  components  of  our  examination  of  these  early  documents  was  the  analysis  of 
specific  “character  traits”  that  each  recommended  for  incorporation  into  character  training.  Our  first  question  was 
whether  the  lists  of  character  traits  appeared  to  follow  those  outlined  in  Hutchins’  award-wiiming  Children’s  Morality 
Code  which  offers  ten  general  traits  of  desirable  character  for  teaching  in  schools.  These  included  self-control,  good 
health,  kindness,  sportsmanship,  self-reliance,  duty,  reliability,  truth,  good  workmanship,  and  teamwork. 

Considering  the  Iowa  plan  first,  since  it  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Hutchins  award  and  was  honored  by  the 
same  agency,  we  found  surprising  variance  fi^om  the  earlier  code.  While  the  report  focused  on  methods  for  fenrhing 
character  education  and  did  not  purportedly  attempt  to  address  what  morals  should  be  taught,  nonetheless,  in  an 
attempt  to  show  potential  relationships  to  the  ongoing  curriculum,  it  suggested  nine  “moral  objectives.”  These  include 
Health  and  Happiness,  Initiative,  Life  in  the  Group,  Reverence,  Leisure  Time,  Civic  Relations,  Economic  Relations, 
Vocation,  and  Family  Relations.  In  a section  that  suggested  wjys  to  measure  character  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
to  parents,  yet  other  lists  rqrpear,  varying  by  grade  level.  In  this  section,  the  report  recommended  that  students 
beginning  in  the  primary  grades  conqrlete  a self-measurement  scale  on  these  traits.  The  upper  elementary  scale  offered 
a prompt  and  six  behavior  descriptions  fi-om  which  to  choose.  For  example,  at  grades  5-8,  the  trait  called  “Work  at 
School,”  provided  descriptions  ranging  fi'om  “Lazy,  gets  out  of  work  when  possible”  to  “Finds  work  whether  assign«l 
or  not”.  For  the  category  “Eating,”  response  options  ranged  fix)m  “Careless,  eats  too  much  and  too  often”  to  “Eats  only 
good  food,  never  too  much  rich  food  or  sweets.”  For  the  category  “Truthfulness,”  options  ranged  firom  “Tells  lies, 
can’t  be  depended  on  at  all”  to  “Tells  the  truth  even  when  it  hurts.” 

At  the  primary  level,  a list  of  21  questions  had  children  check  off  various  behaviors  daily.  Figure  1 is  an 
attempt  to  align  these  questions  with  the  Hutchins  categories.  While  not  always  well-matched,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  “self-control”  was  implied  by  at  least  1 1 questions,  “good  health”  appeared  in  at  least  7,  while  teamwork  and 
sportsmanship  wrere  only  implied  once  each  and  truth  and  good  workmanship  did  not  appear  at  all.  Of  course,  it  could 
be  said  that  the  entire  test  requires  truth  in  order  to  achieve  its  aims,  but  no  item  specifically  asked  students  to  self- 
examine their  honesty.  It  should  be  noted  that  “thrift”  was  included  as  an  additional  category  that  appeared  regularly 
in  other  documents,  but  which  did  not  appear  among  those  offered  by  Hutchins. 

(Insert  Figure  1 about  here) 
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The  analysis  of  the  Iowa  Plan  followed  by  a perusal  of  the  others  indicate  that  the  Hutdiins  model  appeared  to  have 
had  little,  if  any,  influence.  No  reference  to  his  Children’s  Morality  Code  appeared  in  any  save  the  Iowa  Plan,  and 
there  it  only  received  attention  in  the  foreword  as  having  been  an  earlier  awardee.  None  of  the  character  trait  lists  in 
other  documents  used  Hutchins’  order  or  specific  language.  While  there  were  many  traits  that  appeared  in  two  or  more 
documents,  no  patterns  in  language  or  order  were  apparoit. 

A second  question  yielded  more  results.  Could  a pattern  be  discerned  among  the  character  traits  used  for 
guiding  school  instruction  in  the  1920s  and  30s  that  would  1)  be  useful  to  today’s  educators  seddng  to  di.«;ringiiish 
characteristics  of  the  current  movement  from  its  earUer  counterpart,  and  2)  that  might,  therefore,  inform  current  efforts 
for  better  results? 

In  analyzing  the  character  traits  advocated  in  these  earlier  documents,  an  informative  pattern  did  emerge.  This 
pattern  had  to  do  with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  various  traits  listed.  Upon  first  reading,  one  of  the  more  curious 
aspects  of  these  lists  is  the  obvious  importance  placed  upon  social  efficacy.  Today,  most  of  us  do  not  think  of  washing 
our  hands  or  having  a savings  account  as  a matter  of  character.  But  these  were  found  among  these  lists  as  well  as 
many  others  that  seem  beyond  the  realm  of  character  as  we  think  of  it  today. 

Further  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  character  traits  grounding  the  six  documoits  indicates  three  major 
categories;  Personal,  social,  and  civic  character.  To  begin  to  understand  these  categories,  one  might  ask,  “Who  should 
most  benefit  from  someone  exhibiting  this  trait?  To  whom  was  it  directed?  Was  it  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
his/her  family,  or  for  the  good  of  one’s  immediate  social  group  (e.g.  classmates),  or  was  it  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  nation,  or  world?” 

For  purposes  here,  we  define  “Personal  character”  as  the  choices,  decisions,  and  behaviOTS  that  are  grounded 
in  personal  values,  religious  beliefs,  or  moral  constructs  such  as  those  und^Iying  the  current  Pro-Life  vs.  Pro-Choice 
debates.  Personal  character  also,  by  our  definition,  has  self-  and  family  interests  and  expectations  at  heart.  The 
individual  and  his/her  immediate  fatnily  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these  traits. 

“Social  character,”  on  the  other  hand,  involves  those  values,  ideals,  and  behaviOTS  that  place  individuals  in 
good  stead  with  peers  and  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Making  cotain  one’s  clothes  are  clean  before 
going  to  school  would  indicate  social  character.  S^oolmates,  teadiers,  fiiends,  and  others  beyond  the  family  would 
benefit  most  from  these  traits. 

“Civic  character”  is  comprised  of  values  and  actions  that  serve  the  common  good,  even  at  the  expense  of  self- 
protection, personal  desires,  or  social  pressures.  Choosing  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  instead  of  accepting  a job  that 
promises  to  be  lucrative  and  an  important  career  move  may  well  indicate  strong  civic  character. 

Looking  again  at  the  Iowa  document,  we  see  these  categories,  and  how  they  sometimes  overlap,  emerge.  (See  Fig. 

2) 

The  Pennsylvania  document  listed  “qualities  of  the  ideal  American  personality,”  which  the  author  explains 
as  having  been  gathered  fix>m  “the  advice  of  many  people.”  These  were  grouped  into  two  parts;  “Charactmstics  that 
civilized  peoples,  in  general,  accept  as  ^ninently  desirable”  which  included  honesty,  self-respect,  fairness, 
truthfulness,  courtesy,  kindliness,  reliability,  charity,  thrift,  courage,  self-control,  persistrace,  giving  o^t  where 
credit  is  due,  sense  of  duty,  strong  family  feelings,  self-protecting  recreational  assets,  and  being  a faithful  worker.  The 
“Characteristics  specificity  essential  to  the  highly  effective  Amoican  citizen,”  included  those  of  being  conscious 
of  one’s  responsibility  as  a member  of  a universal  governing  class,  appreciative  of  the  attainments  and  possibilities 
of  the  nation,  a defender  of  the  right,  considerate  of  the  greatest  good  in  political  judgements,  insist^t  that  law  and 
order  operate,  solicitous  of  knowledge  of  current  problems  affecting  the  nation  and  the  world,  an  active  seeker  of  the 
truth,  forward  looking,  able  to  meet  new  conditions  and  needs  logically  and  inteUigentty,  capable  of  successful 
teamwork,  and  intensely  interested  in  constructive  and  protective  health  measures. 

The  New  York  study  involved  the  examination  of  all  reports  sent  to  the  committee  by  different  districts 
statewide  to  identify  character  traits  most  often  listed  as  goals.  While  the  original  lists  were  long  and  often  quite 
tedious,  we  found  the  compilation  created  by  the  authors  of  the  twenty  traits  most  often  listed  to  be  most  helpful.  This 
list  included  responsibility,  initiative,  cooperation,  courtesy,  honesty,  sportsmanship,  school  spirit,  healthfulness, 
leadership,  fair  play,  neatness,  loyalty,  patriotism,  punctuaiity,  appreciaticm,  unselfishness,  morality,  respect  for 
authority,  self-control,  and  service  to  society. 
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Short  of  recommending  a list  of  character  goals,  authors  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools,  in  examining  curroit 
practice  in  district  schools,  listed  those  traits  mentioned  on  report  cards  at  grades  1 and  2,  and  at  grades  3-6.  These 
appear  in  Figure  3. 

(Place  Fig.  3 about  here) 

The  committee  that  authored  the  District  of  Columbia  report  took  on  the  arduous  task  of  outlining  in  great 
detail  the  traits  and  related  behaviors  that  should  swve  as  “outcomes”  of  character  education  if  effectively  applied. 
These  were  further  broken  down  into  outcomes  for  elementaiy  schools  and  secondary  schools.  Each  trait  was  followed 
by  a lis^g  of  how  schools  and  teachers  could  best  set  the  stage  for  achievement  of  that  outcome,  as  well  as  detailed 
descriptions  of  how  children  would  demonstrate  embodiment  of  the  trait.  For  example,  following  the  trait  “ambition 
and  enthusiasm  for  work,”  schools  were  admonished,  among  other  things,  to  offer  plenty  of  wordrwhile  materials  and 
activities,  teachers  were  to  model  ambition  and  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  and  children  would  demonstrate  possessing 
the  trait  by  being  “satisfied  only  with  [their]  best.”  For  purposes  here,  only  the  character  traits  were  included  but  these 
were  divided  by  school  level  as  shown  in  the  report. 

District  of  Columbia  Outcomes  in  character  education  for  elementary  erodes-.  Are  our  boys  and  girls  growing 
in  ambition  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work;  learning  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  a courteous,  reliable,  and  self- 
controlled  way;  developing  ideals  of  honesty,  fairness,  and  justice;  are  these  ideals  becoming  a part  of  their  conduct; 
growing  in  judgment  and  foresi^t?  Are  they  acquiring  habits  of  self-criticism;  acquiring  habits  of  good  woikmanship; 
acquiring  wholesome  attitudes  toward  healdi  and  cleanliness;  growing  in  initiative  and  leadership;  growing  in  attitudes 
and  habits  of  kindness;  acquiring  habits  of  thrift;  learning  wholesome  ways  of  using  leisure  time;  growing  in  respect 
and  reverence?” 

District  of  Columbia  Outcomes  in  character  education  for  secondary  erades".  Is  our  school  program  meeting 
the  intellectual  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls;  are  our  boys  and  girls  getting  some  understanding  of  the  major  fields  of 
occupations  and  professions,  together  with  an  appreciation  of  their  opportunities  and  requirements;  are  our  boys  and 
girls  intelligent  and  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  health;  are  our  pupils  growing  in  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  vriiich  our  Nation  is  founded  - fr^om,  equality,  implications  of  democracy,  meaning  of  patriotism?  Are  these 
principles  vital  in  the  life  of  our  school;  is  the  school  preparing  its  pupils  to  use  leisure  time  worthily;  are  our  boys 
and  girls  forming  satisfactory  standards  of  social  relationships  - toward  their  own  contemporaries,  both  of  their  own 
and  of  the  opposite  sex?  Toward  the  “elders”  of  their  environment  - parents,  teachers,  civic  lead^,  etc.?  Toward  the 
handicapped  of  society?  (Social  virtues  mentioned  include  sociability,  courtesy,  sympathy,  kindliness,  appreciation, 
and  tolerance);  are  our  pupils  acquiring  ethical  habits  of  conduct  — pla^mg  fair,  owning  up,  being  hcmest  in  work, 
learning  to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others?  Are  they  learning  to  regulate  conduct  in  terms  of  consequences 
to  themselves  and  to  others?  Are  the  more  thoughtful  and  mature  learning  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  terns  of 
accepted  principles;  are  out  boys  and  girls  acquiring  a sense  of  personal  debt  to  others  for  their  part  in  building  up 
a civilization  for  us  - debt  to  the  institutions  of  family,  school,  church,  community,  Govonment,  past  civilizations, 
etc.?  Do  the  more  mature  feel  an  obligation  to  improve  and  to  pass  on  this  civili^tion;  are  our  diildren  becoming 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  others  - need  for  fiiendly  companionship  on  the  part  of  new  pupils;  need  for 
fiiendliness  and  toleration  of  the  part  of  those  who  are  “different”  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  nationality,  in  temperament, 
etc.;  need  for  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  those  vsbo  are  strange  or  have  fallen  tehind  in  their  work;  do  our  boys  and 
girls  show  proper  reverence  for  ideals  of  beauty,  chivalry,  patriotism,  and  religion?  Do  they  show  respect  for  fineness 
of  character  and  conduct  both  in  themselves  and  in  others?  Are  they  becoming  sensitive  to  nice  (sic)  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong?  ( 1931, 21). 

The  Birmingham  presentation  provided  a list  of  seven  vehicles  for  teaching  character  which  also  served  as 
goals  of  instruction.  Sub-characteristics  were  provided  for  only  one,  but  the  general  categmies  are  illuminating  - 
“Development  of  Character  Throu^  Health,”  “ . . . Sportsmanship,”  “ . . . Work,”  “ . . . Love  of  the  Beautiful,”  "...  Thrift,” 
“...Courtesy,”  and  “...the  Study  and  Love  of  Nature.”  One  category,  “Development  of  Character  throng 
Sportsmanship”  was  amplified  and  noted  the  objectives  for  a good  sportsman: 

1)  Is  Courteous;  On  the  field  he  does  not  jeer  at  errors;  he  does  not  cheer  at  opponents’  penalty;  he  treats 
them  as  guests,  not  as  enemies.  In  life  he  is  respectful  to  elders  and  superiors  in  authority;  he  treats  the  other 
fellow  as  he  would  be  treated. 
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2)  Is  Modest;  On  the  field  he  works  for  the  good  of  the  team  rather  than  for  individual  honor;  he  will  evm 
sacrifice  his  own  prestige  for  his  team;  he  is  gracious  as  a wiimer.  In  school  he  does  not  become  conceited 
over  his  success,  neither  does  he  feel  himself  supoior  to  his  classmates.  In  life  be  does  not  "blow”  about  vskat 
he  is  going  to  do;  he  does  not  boast  about  what  he  has  done. 

3)  Is  Generous;  On  the  field  he  applauds  a good  pl^  of  his  opponents;  he  gives  the  other  fellow  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  In  school  he  does  not  "knock"  other  schools  or  individuals;  he  appreciates  another’s  merit.  In 
life  he  does  not  ridicule  the  man  who  is  "down,”  but  encourages  him;  he  is  not  afraid  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  voice  his  opinions  straight-forwardly  and  clearly. 

4)  Is  Game;  On  the  field  he  pl^s  hard  to  win;  he  fi^ts  though  he  may  alrearfy  be  defeated;  he  accepts 
adverse  decisions;  he  is  a good  loser.  In  school  he  does  his  work,  he  keeps  on  working  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  failure.  He  has  "the  vim  to  think  straight,  the  pluck  to  act  straight.”  In  life  he  does  his  part,  however 
hard  it  m^  be;  he  accepts  reverses  with  a smile  and  tries  again. 

5)  Is  Ob^ent;  On  the  field  he  observes  the  rules  of  the  game.  In  school  he  observes  all  the  regulations. 
In  life  he  respects  the  civic  laws  and  the  demands  of  the  community 

6)  Is  Fair;  On  the  field  he  competes  in  a clean,  hard-fou^t  but  i^endly  way;  he  helps  an  injured  opponent; 
he  has  no  alibis.  At  school  he  does  not  waste  his  time  nor  that  of  the  faculty;  he  does  not  copy  his  classmate’s 
work;  he  does  not  receive  aid  finm  any  source  on  examinations.  In  life  he  tries  to  see  both  sides  of  a question; 
he  uses  no  underhanded  methods;  he  is  not  influenced  by  money;  he  is  not  partial  in  administering  justice 
(Brown  1929, 629-630). 

Concluding  Remarks 

Any  of  the  character  education  reports  analyzed  in  this  study  might  seem  imminently  peculiar  to  a particular 
district  or  state;  that  is,  taken  individually,  the  stance  portr^^  about  character  education  might  indicate  autonomous 
decision-making  about  and  implementation  of  curriculum  and  instruction  on  the  topic.  Taken  as  a wkole,  however, 
the  reports  provide  ovmvhelming  evidrace,  corroborated  by  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators  that  character 
education  was  an  important,  much-discussed  goal  of  public  school  systems  across  the  nation  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s. 
Each  report  seems  to  have  a common  core  purpose  and  an  underlying  theoretical  perspective.  No  matter  how  we 
might  disagree  with  those  purposes  today,  their  preeminence  in  schooling  of  the  times  is  certain.  Additional  research 
regarding  the  success  or  outcomes  of  these  and  other  character  education  programs  during  the  Progressive  Era  is 
needed  to  gain  a more  complete  understanding  of  what  happened  in  schools  during  this  time. 
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Figure  1:  A Character  Teat  for  Primary  ChOdren  (Iowa  Plan)  Aligned  with  W«l.  Hutchins’  Character  Trait 


Categories  (14) 


Questions  asked  of  primary  children 

Hutchins*  Character 
Category 

Did  you  sleep  10  hours  or  more  last  night? 

Good  health 

Did  you  take  ten  or  more  long,  deep  breaths  yesterday? 

Good  health 

Did  you  wash  your  hands  before  each  meal  yesterday? 

Good  health 

Did  you  wash  your  teeth  yesterday? 

Good  health 

Did  you  spend  30  minutes  or  more  in  the  open  air  yesterday? 

Good  health 

Did  you  put  away  your  wraps  when  you  came  home  from  school 
yesterday? 

Self-control;  Duty 

Did  you  arrange  your  clothes  last  night  so  that  they  would  be  easy  to  find 
and  put  on  this  morning? 

Self-control;  Duty 

Did  you  take  a bath  yesterday? 

Good  health 

Did  you  go  straight  home  from  school  yesterday? 

Reliabihty;  Self-control 

Did  you  try  to  keep  fix)m  soiling  or  tearing  your  clothes  yesterday? 

Self-control;  Duty 

Did  you  step  aside  to  let  anyone  pass  you  yesterday,  on  the  sidewalks,  in 
the  halls,  or  at  doors? 

Kindness 

Do  you  have  a savings  account  or  bank? 

Self-control;  Self-reliance  (Thrift*) 

Did  you  earn  and  save  anything  yesterday? 

Self-reliance;  Self-control  (Thrift*) 

Did  you  do  anything  that  you  ought  not  to  have  done? 

(open) 

Did  you  share  anything  (apple,  candy,  nuts,  cake,  etc.)  with  brothers, 
sistm,  or  pl^mates  yesterdat'? 

Kindness;  Duty 

Did  you  cry  yesterday? 

Self-control 

Did  you  complain  when  asked  to  do  anything  yesterday? 

Reliability;  Self-control 

Did  you  quit  playing  or  pout  yesterday  when  you  could  not  have  your  own 
way? 

Self-control;  Teamwork; 
Sportsmanship 

Did  you  quarrel  with  anyone  yesterday? 

Kindness;  Self-control 

Did  you  go  away  from  home  yesterday  without  telling  anyone  where  you 
went? 

Reliability 

Did  you  bite  your  finger  nails  or  put  pencil  (sic)  in  your  mouth  yesterday? 

Good  health;  Self-control 

* Thrift  is  not  one  of  Hutchins’  categories 


Figure  2:  A Character  Test  for  Primary  Children  (Iowa  Han)  by  3-Way  Purpose 


Questions  asked  of  primary  children 

Purpose  Category* 

Did  you  sleep  10  hours  or  more  last  night? 

P 

Did  you  t^e  ten  or  more  Imig,  deep  breaths  yesterday? 

P 

Did  you  wash  your  hands  before  each  meal  yesterday? 

P/S 

Did  you  wash  your  teeth  yesterday? 

P/S 

Did  you  spend  30  minutes  or  more  in  the  open  air  yesterd^? 

P 

Did  you  put  away  your  wraps  wfara  you  came  home  fix)m  school 

yesterday? 

s 
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Did  you  arrange  your  clothes  last  night  so  that  they  would  be  easy  to 

P 

find  and  put  on  this  morning? 

Did  you  tdce  a bath  yesterday? 

P/S 

Did  you  go  straight  home  from  school  yesterday? 

P 

Did  you  fry  to  ke^  from  soiling  or  tearing  your  clothes  yesterday? 

P 

Did  you  step  aside  to  let  anyone  pass  you  yesterday,  on  the  sidewalks. 

s 

in  Ae  halls,  or  at  doors? 

Do  you  have  a savings  accoimt  or  bank? 

P 

Did  you  earn  and  save  anything  yesterday? 

p 

Did  you  do  anything  that  you  ought  not  to  have  done? 

(OPEN) 

Did  you  share  anything  (apple,  candy,  nuts,  cake,  etc.)  with  brothers. 

S 

sisters,  or  playmates  yesterday? 

Did  you  cry  yesterday? 

P 

Did  you  complain  when  asked  to  do  anything  yesterday? 

S 

Did  you  quit  playing  or  pout  yesterday  when  you  could  not  have  your 

s 

own  w^? 

Did  you  quarrel  with  anyone  yesterday? 

s 

Did  you  go  aw^  from  home  yesterday  without  telling  anyone  where 

p 

you  went? 

Did  you  bite  your  fmger  nails  or  put  pencil  (sic)  in  your  mouth 

p 

yesterd^? 

•P  = Personal;  S = Social;  C =■  Gvic 
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Figure  3:  Character  Traits  Appearing  on  Elementary  Report  Cards,  Denver  Public  Schools,  1929  (19) 


Grades  1-2 

1.  Is  cleanly  in  person  and  dress 

2.  Observes  health  rules 

3.  Sits,  stands,  and  walks  correctly 

4.  Uses  time  to  good  advantage 

5.  Keeps  books  and  property  in  good  condition 

6.  Is  trustworthy 

7.  Perseveres  in  spite  of  difficulties 

8.  Works  well  in  a group 

9.  Is  courteous  

10.  CCTicentrates  upon  the  task  in  hand 


Grades  3-6 

1.  Health 

a.  Is  cleanly  in  person  and  dress 

b.  Observes  health  rules 

c.  Sits,  stands,  and  walks  correctly 

2.  Thrift 

a.  Uses  time  to  good  advantage 

b.  Keeps  books  and  property  in  good  condition 

c.  Is  careful  in  the  use  of  materials 

3.  Reliability 

a.  Is  trustworthy 

b.  Completes  tasks  at  the  appointed  time 

c.  Is  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  equipped  for  work 

d.  Secures  consent  before  using  the  property  of  others 

e.  Perseveres  in  spite  of  difficulty 

f.  Exercises  leadership  in  things  worth  while 

4.  Social  attitudes 

a.  Takes  pride  in  his  group  and  in  the  school,  and  tries  to 
foster  the  right  spirit 

b.  Works  well  in  a group  

c.  Gives  and  takes  criticism  in  a courteous  manner 

d.  Is  respectful  and  courteous  to  his  associates 

e.  Is  tolerant  of  opinions  and  actions  of  others 

5.  Clear  thinking 

a.  Discriminates  between  essentials  and  nonessentials 

b.  Keeps  to  the  point 

c.  Concentrates  upon  the  task  in  hand 

d.  Is  open-minded,  revising  opinions  in  the  light  of  facts 

e.  Takes  the  initiative  in  presenting  new  ideas 
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A 1993  political  cartoon  depicted  the  entrance  to  Houston,  Texas’s  High  Sdiool  for  the  Performing  and  Visual 
Arts  with  the  American  flag  flying  bravely  amidst  dark  storm  clouds . The  label  “SCHOOL  CLOSINGS”  was 
superinqiosed  on  the  clouds  in  white  letters  (School  Closings  1 993, 2).  This  cartoon  r^resoitedneither  the  first 
northe  last  time  the  community  would  worry  about  the  school’s  cmitinuance  (Denney  & Nipper  1997;  Hurst  1987, 1). 
Pounded  in  1971,  the  school  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  As  the  Houston  Indq}endent 
School  District’s  high  school  with  the  highest  academic  standardized  test  scores  and  largest  niunber  of  national  artistic 
honors,  how  could  continuance  of  this  exenq>lary  sdiool  ever  be  seriously  called  into  question? 

The  “limelight”  enjoyed  by  the  school  informally  known  as  HSPVA  was  recognized  both  nationally,  in  large 
numbers  of  honorable  mentions,  finalists,  and  Presidential  Scholats  in  the  prestigious  Arts  Recognition  and  Talent 
Seardi,  and  locally,  in  the  media  attention  and  applause  which  greeted  outstanding  HSPVA  academic  and  artistic 
performances  (Cox  1990, 1;  Magnet  schools  1985,  2;  Moore,  D.  1997;  Morgan  1997;  NFAA  1988;  NFAA  1998). 
Despite  the  presence  of  the  sdiool  in  this  limelight,  an  imdercurrmt  of  tension  persisted  over  what  some  people  called 
a ‘private  s^ool”  funded  by  public  dollars  (Garver  1 997).  This  tension  suggested  that  the  sdiool  teetered  on  the  edge 
of  a precipice.  Document  and  oral  history  research  of  HSPVA’s  twenty-five  year  history,  from  1971  through  1997, 
uncovered  lingering  questimis  about  the  multiple  purposes  conceived  for  HSPVA  in  its  early  years,  and  their  individual 
effects  on  HISD  policy  decisions.  In  their  multiplicity  and  individual  maturation  lay  the  potmtial  for  discontmuance 
of  the  sdiool. 

Dropout  Prevention  for  the  Artistically  Talented 

Founding  director  Ruth  Domey’s  original  purpose  for  HSPVA  was  drqiout  prevention  for  the  artistically 
talaited,  a purpose  whidi  was  verbally  reaffirmed  by  the  succeeding  three  principals  (Adams,  A.  1997, 1, 4;  Cox  & 
Daniel  1983,  S;  Stanton,  1991,  FI,  F7).  Their  reaffirmatirai  tqipeared  to  be  hollow,  however,  in  light  of ‘'the  catch” 
revealed  in  this  excerpt  firom  a 1991  interview  with  the  school’s  third  principal,  Anndte  Watson; 

We  find  that  some  studfflits  who  were  marginal  or  at  risk  in  the  past  come  into  an  environment  [at  HSPVA] 
that  builds  their  self-esteem.  We’ve  seen  some  real  turnarounds  as  a result  (Stantrm  1991,  FI). 

The  catch  came  in  these  words: 

Students  have  to  be  organized  and  able  to  budget  their  time,  prioritize  and  be  self-disciplined  (Stanton 
1991,  FI). 

Such  an  ideal  seems  problematic  certainly,  or  maybe  just  unrealistic.  Marginal  or  at-risk  students  likely  have 
not  learned  the  time-managemrat  and  self-discipline  skills  Watson  described  as  necessary  to  survive  at  HSPVA. 
Additionally,  potential  dropouts,  even  if  they  had  a fevorable  artistic  audition,  inqrrobably  could  qualify  for  the  highly 
competitive  sdiool  which  HSPVA  had  become.  On-grade-level  academic  status  was  a criterion  for  admission  for 
twenty  of  the  school’s  twoity-five  years,  including  those  lead  by  Watscm  (Kaipicke  1997;  Merrill  1997;  Moore,  D. 
1997).  The  purpose  of  drqiout  prevention  may  have  remained  an  ideal,  but,  as  the  sdiool  matured  and  became  more 
pqpular,  the  ideal  became  less  reachable  and  reaffirmation  of  the  purpose  became  an  enqity  slogan.  Dropout 
preventicm,  however,  had  never  bera  the  official  HISD  purpose  of  the  school. 

Natural  Racial  Desegregation 

HISD  General  Superintoidaits  Garver  and  Reagan,  as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Education  during  their  tenures 
fiom  1971  through  1986,  hc^ed  HSPVA  would  become  a naturally  racially  des^regated  (Garver  1997)  or  integrated 
(Reagan  1997)  school  because  of  its  educational  focus  on  performing  and  visual  arts.  Both  superintaidoits  believed 
drat  this  goal  was  met  when  HSPVA  enrolled  a tri-ethnic  student  bcxly  (Garver  1997;Reagan  1997).  However,some 
Black  members  of  the  HISD  community  questioned  whether  or  not  the  school  had  true  desegregation  value  (Anderson 
1997).  Its  reprrtation  firom  the  1980s  through  1997  as  HiSD’s  oirly  majority-White  high  school  help^  fuel  the 
controversy  (Markley  1 992,  IE).  HISD  official  insistorce  on  more  aggressive  minority  recruitment  from  1 986  forou^ 
1995  (Merrill  1997;  Moore,  D.  1997)evaituallyincreasedminorityQU‘ollmentinthes<h(X)rsstudentbody.  The  White 
studmt  percentage,  however,  never  fell  below  51.5  percent,  although  the  district’s  White  high  sdiool  population 
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dwindled  to  12.3  percent  (Fall  1994  & 1 996).  Other  aspects  of  HSPVA’s  history  may  have  affected  this  outcome,  but 
their  significance  remains  unanalyzed.  These  aspects  include  the  school’s  history  of  a color-blind  philoscq)hy,  all  White 
principals,  and  a predominantly  White  feculty.  The  question  of  vdiether  HSPVA’s  ethnic  diversity  should  have  been 
or  should  be  reflective  of  HISD’s  ethnic  diversity  has  never  been  publicly  addressed  by  HISD  officials  (Blank,  Levine 
& Steel  1996, 167). 

The  school’s  fourth  principal,  Herbert  Kaipicke,  instituted  a mentoring  program  in  1997  which  focused  not 
cm  minority  under  represaitaticm  in  his  stud^t  body,  but  on  schools  vhich  rarely  sent  graduates  to  HSPVA.  He  hoped 
to  pr^are  talented  stud^ts  for  audition  at  the  school  vcho  would  look  forward  to  attending  (Karpicke  1997).  This 
sidestepping  of  the  natural  racial  desegregation  goal  is  characteristic  of  the  HSPVA  community  vchich  liked  to  believe 
the  school’s  primary  purpose  was  artistic  meritocracy.  The  larger  educaticmal  issue  of  meritocracy  versus  ecpiity 
ronains  problematic  within  Houstcm  as  well  9s  in  the  Vocational,  scholarly,  and  political  communities  of  the  United 
States  (Blank  1989, 15;  Doyle  & Levine  1983, 11;  Klauke  1988, 2-3;  Tannebaum  1995, 485). 

Artistic  Meritocracy 

HSPVA’s  meritocracy  was  rooted  for  the  aitire  twenty-five  years  in  the  artistic  standards  of  the  school’s 
pre-professicmal  arts  pr^aration.  Those  standards  were  evident  in  rigorous  auditicms  and  graduates  vcho  immediately 
obtained  lucrative  post-seccmdary  jobs  and  arts  scholarships.  For  example,  in  May,  1985, 22  graduating  art  majors 
temped  all  previous  HSPVA  records  by  becoming  die  “million-dollar  class,”  after  art  teachers  worked  to  promote  their 
talented  students  and  bring  them  to  the  attoiticm  of  scholarshq)  providers  (Feigelscm  1985, 1 1;  HSPVA’s  MiUion  1985, 
3).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inqiossible  to  ignore  the  ftict  that  no  HSPVA  graduates  have  become  artistic  ‘household 
names.”  Evidence  suggests  that  only  40  percent  of  graduates  continue  as  adults  to  pursue  their  arts  area  professionally 
(Thomas  1997,  ID).  HSPVA  jazz  studies  director  Bob  Morgan  offered  one  possible  erqilanaticm  for  why  more 
graduates  fi'om  his  program  have  not  pursued  jazz  fiiU-time: 

It’s  a very  hard  career  to  pursue  these  days.  I think  that  only  a very  few  should  have  any  business 
actually  pursuing  it,  so  I actually  tell  my  studraits  that.  Basicdly,  1 try  to  talk  to  the  upper  level  kids, 
juniors  and  soiiors,  at  least  once  a year,  and  basically  try  to  talk  them  out  of  doing  tVs  for  a living 
1 know  officially  our  school  is  career  preparatory,  and  fee  way  I figure  it,  if  I can  talk  a kid  out  of 
doing  H,  he  shouldn’t  be  doing  it. . . .If  they  just  can’t  imagine  doing  an3feing  dse,  then,  okay,  they  may 
have  a chance  (Morgan  1997). 

Talking  students  out  of  making  a living  wife  feeir  art  may  also  have  occurred  in  other  arts  areas  (Schulman  1985, 5SO). 

HSPVA’s  clear  intention  across  its  history  was  to  develcqi  each  student  as  a whole  persem,  not  just  as  an  artist. 
If  fee  faculty  and  administration  had  ertqrhasized  solely  career  prqraration  in  fee  arts,  and  if  feeir  goal  had  been 
pr^aring  national  standoirts  in  every  arts  area,  questiem  exists  as  to  Vrefeer  they  would  have  been  able  to  recruit  600 
stud^ts  at  all  times  to  fill  fee  stud^  body. 

Academic  Excellence 

Studmt  ac^ademic  excelloice  was  consist^tly  fee  goal  of  HSPVA’s  academic  fecuhy  members.  Originally 
irrtaided  to  provide  strong  fellback  possibilities  for  students  vfeo  chose  not  to  pursue  fee  arts  professionally  as  adultg, 
many  of  HSPVA’s  arts  feculty  siqiported  this  purpose  throughout  fee  school’s  history  (Morgan  1997).  Strcaig 
academic  achievemmt  was  evident  in  fee  hi^  standardized  test  scores  of  fee  studait  body,  often  fee  Highest  in  fee 
district  (Cox  1990, 1;  Denney  & Nipper  1997;  Gray,  T.  1991,  9;  Magnet  schools  1985, 2;  Richards  1993;  Sanchez 
1994;  TEA  1997;  Top-notch  1995). 

Academic  strength  likely  was  an  attribute  of  admitted  applicants  rather  than  skill  fostered  by  HSPVA  academic 
teaching,  although  most  interviewed  participants  foiled  to  acknowledge  this  possibility  (Barrow  1987,  294).  This 
imderstanding  of  causality  seems  particularly  probable  during  second  principal  Norma  Lowder’s  taiure,  Afeen 
admission  required  both  high  academic  standards  and  artistic  talart  dememstrated  in  an  audition.  Whether  fee  net  effect 
of  her  emphasis  on  strong  studoit  academic  backgrounds  was  positive  for  both  studeits  and  HSPVA,  or  negative, 
destroying  fee  school’s  original  mission  and  eliminating  fee  very  students  who  needed  fee  school’s  he^),  rmiains  a 
matter  of  c^inion.  Unresolved  conflict  over  this  issue  was  evidait  in  most  of fee  oral  history  interviews  conducted  wife 
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aduh  members  of  the  HSPVA  andHISD  communities.  The  power  elite  of  Houston,  however,  revealed  no  sudi  conflict. 
Promoting  Houston*s  Greatness 

For  Houston’s  White  arts  commimity  and  wealth/power  elite,  HSPVA’s  purpose  was  to  prmnote  the  city’s 
greatness.  Civic  leaders  long  had  understood  that  great  cities  must  have  excellent  arts  organizations  (Carlson  1985, 
8;  Houston/Hanis  1993, 3, 4;  Lanier  1992).  To  that  end,  they  were  happy  to  support  financially  HSPVA’s  visibility, 
through  activities  such  as  international  Sister  Cities’  tours  (Morgan  1997),  and  to  intervme  with  HISD  officials  w4ien 
they  ^lieved  necessary,  as  they  did  in  1980  v^en  they  convinced  Superintendent  Reagan  to  build  the  sdiool’s  new 
physical  plant  in  the  city’s  arts  corridor  (McLanahan  1997). 

All  four  principals  worked  to  strengtfarai  the  sdiool’s  crmnection  with  die  Houston  power  elite  in  order  to  foster 
support  and  to  fond  HSPVA’s  ctmtinuance  within  HISD  (Anspon  1992, 16;  Moore,  D.  1997;  Morgan  1997;  School 
and  community  1985;  Watson  1997).  In  actuality,  eac^  new  HISD  Board  of  Education  trustee,  HISD  gfflieral 
stqierintendfflit.  City  of  Houston  mayor,  and  Greater  Houston  Partnershg)  member  perscmallydeterminedhow  ingiortant 
it  was  for  HSPVA  to  rqiresmt  HISD,  Houston,  and  the  Houston  area  to  the  world.  They  did  so  with  their  public 
recogniti<m  or  lack  of  recognition  of  the  school  as  exenqilary  (Cunningham  1987,  8C;  Five  1987, 1;  150  1986,  18). 
One  naming  question  remains  today.  If  HSPVA  became  a majority  non-White  sdiool,  would  it  continue  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  Houston’s  White  power  elite? 

The  Confusion  of  Multiple  Purposes 

From  hs  beginning  in  1971,  HSPVA  has  stood  both  in  the  limelight  and  on  the  edge  of  a precqiice.  In  part, 
this  avfdcward  situation  seems  to  have  persisted  because  stak^olders  have  never  agreed  on  a unified  mission  for  the 
school.  Also,  policy  makers  and  administrators  never  seriously  considered  HSPVA’s  ability  to  meet  simultaneously 
all  its  avowed  purposes  of  drr^out  prevaition,  desegregation,  professional  artist  preparation,  academic  excelloice,  and 
exenqrlary  representation  of  HISD,  Houston,  and  the  greater  Houston  area.  Ihe  risks  of  never  making  a decision,  or 
of  shifting  purposes  over  time,  may  continue  to  mean  foat  HSPVA  never  is  folly  illuminated  by  the  limelight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  multq>licity  of  purposes  conceived  for  the  school  may,  in  reality,  have  been  responsible 
for  its  continuance  and  exenqrlary  status  both  wkhin  the  local  and  national  educational  communities.  With  HISD’s 
1997  adoption  of  a magnet  admissicHis  policy  which  ignores  race  and  ethnicity  (HISD  Board  1997,  November  20), 
HSPVA  is  now  6*00  to  flourish  as  the  artistic  meritocracy  its  participants  wish  it  to  be.  The  school  community’s 
25-year  espousement  of  a color-blind  philosophy  outlasted  the  political  need  for  racial  desegregation.  As  the  purpose 
of  natural  racial  desegregation  expired,  artistic  meritocracy  gained  the  necessaryprominmce  to  perpetuate  the  sdiool’s 
exemplary  status.  The  same  adjustmaitofpurpose  may  have  occurred  in  the  1980s  when  academic  excellmcer^laced 
both  natural  racial  desegregation  and  artistic  meritocracy  as  most  significant.  Although  at  some  points  the  inqjression 
was  <me  of  political  peril  for  HSPVA,  foe  school’s  continuance  was  assured. 

Perhaps  most  neglected  fi'om  foe  start  has  bear  foe  issue  of  Afoidi  of  foe  multipie  purposes  best  serves  foe 
HSPVA  students.  Although  continuity  and  dedicatitm  of  foculty  members  sustained  foe  academic  and  arts  programs 
for  a quarter  century,  no  guarantees  exist  for  foe  firture.  A unified  mission  based  on  studoit  needs  might  help  ensure 
foe  school’s  ccmtinuance,  excellraice,  legitimacy  as  an  HISD  high  school,  and  exenq>lary  status  within  the  performing 
and  visual  arts  magnet  high  school  genre. 
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The  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  mid  and  late  nineteenth  century  were  increasingly  trained 
by  city  normal  training  schools  (Herbst  1989, 4).  The  city  sdiool  board  of  Akron,  Ohio  reflected  this  trend  and 
established  their  own  normal  training  school  in  1898.  This  pq)er  will  documrat  the  pre-service  training  of 
teachers  within  the  city  training  school,  the  progression  of  the  city  normal  school  fiom  its  own  teacher  preparation 
program  to  university  affiliation,  the  establishment  of  a teachers  college,  and  the  merging  of  the  teacher  college  with 
Akron  University. 

The  Akron  schools  attempted  to  train  their  own  teachers  before  the  establishment  Of  their  normal  school.  One 
type  of  training  was  the  Speciman  School  or  Spectator  School  held  each  Saturday  morning  throughout  the  school  year. 
A teacher  was  selected  to  work  with  students  in  an  observation  class.  Instruction  lasted  r^proximately  one  and  half* 
hoius  then  students  were  dismissed.  The  ensuing  discussion  revolved  around  classroom  methodology  and  pedagogy. 
Attendance  by  teachers  was  mandatory,  but  the  sessions  were  open  and  attended  by  board  members  and  interested 
members  of  the  public  (Hatton  1955, 28).  Samuel  Findley,  superintendent  of  Akron  schools  1868-1882,  established 
a normal  school  for  teacher  training.  Spicer  School,  an  elementary  school  in  Akron,  was  converted  to  a normal  school 
where  young  larty  high  school  graduates  were  given  small  salaries  to  teach  for  one  year  under  the  supervision  of 
e?q)erienced  teachers  (Hatton  1955). 

Despite  these  efforts  to  better  train  Akron  teachers,  city  school  officials  were  not  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  their  teachers.  Findley  previously  recommended  to  the  school  board  the  requirement  of  prospective  teachers  to  have 
had  one  year  in  the  stu^  of  pedagogy,  review  of  the  common  branches  with  special  reference  to  teaching  them,  and 
to  have  observatiem  and  practice  training  e^q^erience.  During  the  1881/1882  school  year  Findley  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a Saturday  Normal  School  which  would  utilize  the  more  experienced  teachers  to  attain  the  desired 
raids  for  qualified  and  effective  teachers  (Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  Akron  Board  of  Education  1 882, 50). 

In  June  1896  the  Akrrai  board  of  education  received  a report  fiom  the  Normal  Training  committee  which 
outlined  the  establishment  of  a city  normal  school.  The  report  was  adopted,  its  recommendations  integrated  into  the 
Akron  schools,  and  Akron  had  its  normal  school  (Minutes  of  the  Akron  School  Board  1 896, 158-1 60). 

Admission  into  the  normal  school  was  open  to  any  resident  graduate  of  the  hig^  school  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  individual  was  to  have  a teacher’s  certificate  fiom  the  Akron  City  Board 
of  Examiners.  If  they  failed  to  secure  such  a certificate,  depending  upon  satisfactoiy  reasons  for  this  failure,  were 
n<tmittP!ft  into  the  normal  school  if  they  passed  an  entrance  examination  held  by  the  superintendent  and  principal  of 
the  normal  school  (Ibid.). 

Residents  of  Alcron  who  were  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  had  successfully  completed  the  entrance 
examination,  which  covered  coursework  tau^t  in  the  elranraitary  schools,  were  admitted  fi^  into  die  normal  school. 
The  admissiem  of  non-residents  was  dependent  upon  their  being  of  like  age  and  possessing  the  same  satisfactory 
qualifications  as  the  residents  of  Akron.  The  tuition  charge  at  the  normal  school  was  the  same  amount  charged  for 
attendance  at  one  of  Akron’s  high  schools.  After  admittance,  upon  consent  of  the  superintendent,  the  normal  school 
studrait  could  pursue  the  course  of  instruction  in  more  time  Aan  required.  Pupils  chosen  as  teachers  in  the  Akron 
public  schools  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  excellent  work  in  the  normal  school  (Ibid.). 

By  19 19  admission  requirements  had  changed  substantially.  The  rules  now  stipulated  that  all  applicants  must 
be  accqrt^le  to  the  principal  of  the  normal  sdiool  in  scholarship,  personality,  health,  and  musical  ability.  Applicants 
could  be  requested  to  withdraw  at  any  time.  Members  of  the  senior  class  were  e?q)ected  to  give  assistance  in  teaching 
when  called  upon  by  the  superintendent-without  pay-  in  addition  to  their  regular  substitute  teaching  for  which  they 
were  paid.  Applicants  were  expected  to  teach  two  years  in  the  Akron  city  schools  if  eqipointed  to  sudi  a position 
(Minutes  of  the  Akron  Board  of  Education  1897,  184;  1919, 213). 

Diplomas  were  awarded  upon  satisfactoiy  conqiletion  of  work  in  the  two  departments  of  the  normal  school. 
Students  were  to  average  seventy-five  percent  b^een  the  two  departments  and  not  receive  marks  below  seventy 
percent  in  either  department.  This  diploma,  issued  by  the  city  Board  of  Examiners,  served  as  a certificate  to  teach 
in  the  Akron  public  schools  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Minutes  of  the  Akron  Board  of  Education  1 896, 
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The  normal  school  course  was  two  years  in  length  and  consisted  of  a theory  department  and  practice 
department.  The  students’  first  year  of  training  was  in  the  theory  department  where  they  received  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches,  general  culture  studies,  nature  woric,  form  study,  drawing,  history,  literature,  methods,  and 
psychology.  Second  year  students  were  in  the  practice  department.  There  students  prepar^  lessons  and  taught  under 
the  direction  of  the  critic  teacher  and  principal  (Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  1900, 43). 

By  1905  the  Normal  School  course  had  been  modified  to  cover  four  lines  of  work.  These  were  educational 
psychology,  history  of  education,  general  methods  of  teaching,  thecnies  of  school  management,  and  methods  classes 
for  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  school  (Ibid).  A course  of  study  was  added  wliich  allowed  college  graduates 
to  enter  the  second  year  of  the  normal  school,  complete  their  work,  and  graduate  in  one  year  (Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  1900, 43-44). 

By  December  of  1915  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron  and  the  Akron  school  board  formulated  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  State  School  Commissioners  for  a combined  course  in  normal  training  between  the 
University  and  Perkins  Normal  School.  This  partno'ship  was  needed  by  the  University  to  comply  widi  new  state 
nuuidates  passed  in  1914  by  the  legislature  that  required  increased  preparation  in  the  area  of  professional  education 
and  supervised  practice  teaching  for  state  certification.  Two  training  courses  were  devised  a four-year  and  five-  year 
combination  course.  The  four-year  combination  course  enabled  the  graduates  to  teach  as  element^  teachers  in  the 
Akron  city  schools  but  not  as  high  school  teachers,  however,  they  wo'e  entitled  to  a provisional  state  high  school 
certificate  which  gave  them  the  legal  right  to  teach  in  any  hi^  school  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Students  attended  the 
University  for  three  years,  completed  the  required  work  (103  semester  hours)  and  entered  Perkins  Normal  School  to 
(X)mplete  the  practice  training  course.  Students  then  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (Minutes  of  the 
Akron  Board  of  Education  1915, 171-172). 

The  five-year  combination  course  was  offered  to  those  who  desired  to  be  high  school  teacho^  in  the  Akron 
school  S3^tem.  The  course  candidate  completed  four  years  (128  semester  hours)  at  the  University,  pursued  a major 
in  the  subject  he/she  wished  to  teach,  received  their  bachelor’s  degree,  and  spent  a fifth  year  at  Perils  Normal  School 
in  observation  and  practice  teaching  (Ibid.).  In  1921  Perkins  Normal  School  was  merged  into  the  Municipal 
University  of  Akron  becoming  a part  of  the  University  known  as  the  Teachers  College  (Buchtelite  1921). 

The  work  of  the  Teachers  College  was  organized  for  the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  Akron 
public  school  system,  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  public  school  system,  and  the 
stuefy  of  educational  problems.  Sessions  of  the  Teachers  College  were  held  churing  the  day,  evening,  and  through  the 
summer.  The  administration  of  the  Teachers  College  was  under  the  management  of  the  President  of  the  University 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools  (Trustee  Minutes  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron  1923). 

The  teaching  staff  was  college  faculty  who  taught  pre-service  and  public  schoolteachers  the  various 
professional  programs  of  the  Teachers  College.  The  Akron  school  board  paid  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  of  the 
College  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  summer  session.  The  university  furnished  all  required  classroom  and  office 
space,  equipment,  light,  heat,  stenogrq)hic  service  printing,  and  bore  the  cost  of  instruction  on  purely  collegiate,  non- 
profession^  subjects  (Ibid.). 

Admission  into  the  Teachers  College  was  determined  by  examination,  high  school  certificate,  honorable 
dismissal  fi’om  other  colleges  of  universities,  or  if  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  special  students  not  in  candidacy 
for  a degree.  Unconditional  admittance  was  granted  to  students  with  fifieen  units  of  high  school  work  (University 
of  Akron  1922, 121-122). 

Summer  session  programs  were  initiated  June  1922.  Offered  were  professional  coursework  and  opportunities 
for  practice  teaching  (Report  of  Sarah  Stimmel  Univosity  of  Akron  1921/1922, 6-7).  The  observation  and  training 
experience  of  prospective  teacho's  generally  took  place  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  student’s  pre-service  program. 
Schools  were  designated  for  observation  and  training  work  through  out  the  system. 

The  training  experience  of  the  cadet  teacher  was  completed  in  the  public  schools  in  regular  schoolrooms  under 
the  supervision  of  critic  teachers.  Each  elementary  critic  teacher  supervised  four  student  teachers.  Each  hi^  school 
critic  teacher  supervised  but  one  student  teacher  (The  University  of  Akron  1922, 121-122). 

Initially  the  Teachers  College  offered  six  courses  for  training  teachers.  These  were  three  and  four  year 
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preparation  programs  in  kindergarten-primary  education  and  elementary.  Upon  completion  of  their  work  students 
received  either  a state  teachers  cotificate  for  cmnpletion  of  the  three  year  program  or  a bachelor  of  education  degree 
for  work  completed  in  the  four  year  program  (Municipal  University  of  Akron  1922, 122-126). 

In  1923  there  were  eight  preparatory  programs  for  teachers,  by  1924  this  had  grown  to  thirteen  courses  of 
study.  Comtes  leading  to  a master’s  degree  were  established  during  Ae  1923-1924  school  year.  In  1926  new  courses 
w^  offered  to  teadrers  on  commercial  and  vocational  education.  In  the  1928-1929  school  year  the  course  work 
again  expanded  to  include  industrial  education  (Municipal  University  of  Akron  1923, 129-140;  1924, 120-127;  1926, 
1 18-128;  University  of  Akron  1928/1929, 139). 

By  the  1927/1928  school  year  the  coursework  for  high  sdiool  teachers  was  slightly  modified  Students  were 
still  required  to  complete  five  years  of  study,  but  now  students  had  the  option  of  completing  their  badrelor’s  work 
in  either  the  Teacher’s  College  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  If  a bachelor’s  degree  in  secondary  education  was 
obtained  through  the  Teachers  College  a fifth  year  of  study  was  spent  in  the  Teachers  College  conq>leting  coursework 
for  a rrraster’s  degree.  If  the  student  received  a bachelor’s  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  a fifth  year  of  study 
in  the  Teachers  College  was  required,  and  upon  successful  completion  of  this  coursework  received  the  bachelor  of 
education  degree  (University  of  Akron  1927/1928, 130-140). 

In  order  to  gain  a broader  perspective  of  the  Teachers  College,  three  former  students  of  the  College  vrere 
asked  to  recall  their  training  at  the  College  and  their  professional  eTqrerience  thereafter.  Mrs.  Margaret  Brewster,  a 
1923  graduate  of  the  Teachers  College  and  a former  kindergarten  teacher  had  die  distinction  of  serving  as  an 
observation  teacher.  Brewster  recdled  that  students  attended  her  class  in  pairs  or  small  groups  to  observe  hCT 
classroom  techniques  and  participate  in  classroom  activities  under  her  supervision.  Sadly  enough  when  Brewster  was 
pressed  to  offer  her  opinions  on  her  work  as  an  observation  teacher,  she  stated  she  did  not  know  tyhy  she  was  selected 
or  why  she  was  in  the  observation  school.  Brewster’s  teaching  career  spanned  a few  years  ending  when  she  married 
and  had  children.  A second  alumnus  of  the  college  was  enrolled  in  the  graduate  program  in  art  education.  This 
teacher  r^embered  she  had  not  received  any  training  in  pedagogy  or  educational  methods  until  she  cohqileted  student 
teaching  experience  and  observation  work  required  by  the  College. 

The  third  alumnus  interviewed  was  Mrs.  Helen  Coup,  a 1928  graduate  of  the  Teachers  College  and  a thirty- 
five  year  veteran  of  the  Akron  public  schools.  Coup’s  cximments  reflected  the  observations  of  the  other  College 
wliimni^  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  her  training  experience  was  the  time  spent  in  observation  work  and  student 
tenrhing  Another  observation  by  Coup  was  too  much  time  was  spent  on  academic  matter  and  not  enough  time  given 
to  methods  work.  Interestingly  enough  educators  still  debate  this  issue  of  the  why  of  knowledge  over  the  how. 

By  June  1929  the  Akron  school  board  was  considering  a decision  to  withdraw  their  support  fiom  the  Teachers 
College  (Minutes  Akron  Board  of  Education  1929,  113-114;  Minutes  Trustees  University  of  Akron  1929).  The 
reasons  for  this  were  varied,  but  the  economic  depression  of  the  1930’s  was  one  factor.  Othw  reasons  considered  by 
school  board  members  were  that  with  five  state  supported  teacher-training  institutions  along  with  the  normal  school 
at  Kent  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  teadiers  being  prepared  in  Ohio  and  no  need  for  the  Akron  Teachers  College. 
Furthermore,  the  chief  function  of  tire  school  system  was  to  prepare  students  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
not  at  the  level  of  teacher  preparation.  In  January  193 1 the  A^n  school  board  voted  to  officially  terminate  their 
financial  support  oftheTeachCTS  College  by  June  1,1931  (Akron  Board  of  Education  1931,28;  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
1931). 

The  pre-service  training  of  nineteenth-century  schoolteachers  in  Akron,  Ohio  progressed  fix>m  teachers  being 
awarded  a diploma  to  receiving  a imiversity  degree.  Akron  teach^  first  earned  diplmnas  through  the  city  normal 
sdiool  then  progressed  to  attendance  at  the  university  Teachers  College  earning  a bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree  in 
elementary  or  secondary  education.  These  changes  initiated  by  state  mandates  in  teacher  certification  laws,  led  to  the 
creation  of  teacher  prqiaratory  programs  administered  by  the  city  board  of  education  and  their  university  affiliate. 
Eventually  the  dual  administration  of  the  teachers  college  by  the  city  school  board  and  the  university  was  dissolved, 
with  the  university  assuming  control  over  the  teacher  preparation  program. 
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^^Teaching  Democracy:  Intercultural  Education,  Midwestern  Teachers,  and  Race 
Relations”  


he  racial  tensions  of  the  first  half  of  the  tw^tiefit  century  were  not  confined  to  the  deep  South.  The  onset  of 


World  War  II  ignited  smoldering  frictions  and  antagmiism  that  reverberated  throughout  the  United  States  as 


Afiican  Americans  and  European  Americans  vdro  migrated  to  northern  and  industrial  cities  in  h<^es  of  securing 
war-related  enqrloyment,  improved  housing,  and  equal  education,  fisimd themselves  concreting  for  resources.  As  social 
institutions  were  called  upcm  to  respcmd  to  the  eruptitms,  this  paper  fiscuses  on  intercultural  educaticm,  the  school’s 
response  to  calming  those  racial  and  ethnic  tensimis.  Specifically,  the  approadies  teadiers  in  Carbondale,  Illinois; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  IMroit,  Michigan  utilized  in  their  classrooms  to  promote  racial  tolerance  and  democracy  will  be 
reviewed.* 

Intercultutal  Education 

There  is  no  doubt  at  ail  that  the  schools  of  America  can  make  a great  contribution  in  this  direction 
[improved  race  relations].  Sdiool  is  often  the  place  vdiere  sudi  discriminati(Hi,  including  persecution 
and  physical  attack  directed  against  diildren  belcmging  to  a minority  groiq>,  will  do  its  most  lasting 
damage.  It  may  breed  arrogance  and  superciliousness,  and  brutal  disregard  for  others,  amcmg  diildren 
vdio  belong  to  the  dominant  group,  and  it  may  reed  lifolong  bitterness  and  blind  resentment  amcmg  the 
diildren  in  the  minority  group.^ 

Intercultural  education  developed  in  response  to  the  mass  immigration  of  some  1 3 million  southern  and  eastern 
Eurqieans  into  the  United  States  during  the  early  1900s.  Americans  feared  that  this  group  of  new  comers,  believed  to 
be  intellectually  inferior  to  immigrants  who  arrived  from  mostly  northern  and  western  Eurqiean  countries  prior  to  ftie 
1 880s,  would  weakai  American  society.^  Edmic  group  leaders  viio  sought  positive  group  relaticms  and  siqipoitedthe 
notion  of  cultural  integration  first  used  the  term  “intercultural  educaticm”  to  reflect  ‘^e  study  of  the  history  and  cultural 
contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to  American  society.”  They  viewed  intercultural  education  as  a way  to  promote  positive 
group  images  and  assimilation  vdiile  “raising  minority  self-esteem,  building  attitudes  of  mutual  appreciation  amcmg 
groups  and  promoting  inter-grcnip  harmcmy,  and  stimulating  a ‘renaissance’  of  American  culture.”^ 

Although  The  Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education  was  established  in  1933  as  a clearinghouse  for 
workshops  and  information  on  intergroup  relaticms,  it  wasn’t  until  the  1940s  that  intercultural  education  received 
significant  attention  as  communities  around  the  country  sought  to  calm  die  violent  racial  enqrticms  of  the  decade.^  hi 
the  1943  work  Intercultural  Education  in  American  Schools,  published  by  the  Bureau,  William  E.  Vickery  and  Stewart 
G.  Cole  noted  that  the  objectives  of  intercultural  educatirm  were  “the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  tending  to  disrupt 
our  national  unity  and  the  establishment  of  firm  bases  for  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  various  racial 
and  nationality  groups  presait  in  our  population.”^ 

Intercultural  education  activities  could  be  broadly  classified  as  either  “contributirms”  or  “American  Dilemma” 
approaches.  “Ccmtribution”activitieshighlightedp(q>ular  individualswithinagroiq)  andgroup  contributirms  in  certain 
areas.  Although  most  intercultural  activities  fell  into  this  category,  reliance  on  these  tedmiques  had  the  potoitial  of 
perpetuating  ftilse  ideas  about  a group  or  maintaining  associaticms  that  the  groups  wanted  severed.  The  “American 
Dilemma”  approadies  considered  that  studoits  were  mature  enough  to  study  the  contradictions  in  America’s  democratic 
philosophy  and  actual  practices  as  long  as  the  presorted  material  didn’t  undermine  respect  for  law  and  order. ^ We  shift 
now  to  the  intercultural  education  approadies  Midwestern  teachers  utilized  in  their  classrooms  to  break  down  racial 
barriers  and  promote  racial  tolerance 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

In  1946  several  teachers  from  the  Midwest  met  in  Nashville,  Tomessee  to  attoid  Charles  S.  Jdinsmi’s  Fisk 
University  Race  Relatiois  Institute.  The  Institute,  \diidi  began  in  1944,  was  a ntm-profit  social  science  workshqi  that 
brought  together  social  scientists,  educators,  labor  and  industry  leaders,  ministers,  civil  rights  leaders,  and  laypersons 
interested  in  achieving  racial  tolerance . Among  the  teachers,  who  served  as  members  <m  an  intercultural  educatioi  panel 
at  the  Institute,  was  Carbondale,  Illinois  educator  Amanda  Murdock.  Since  Illinois  experienced  several  violent  riots 
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during  the  twentieth  century  -•  the  Springfield  race  riot  of  1908,  the  East  St.  Louis  riot  of  191 7,  and  the  Chicago  Riot 
of  1919  ~ many  teachers  like  Murdock  took  an  interest  in  promoting  positive  race  relations.  Murdock  shar^  with 
Institute  participants  that  she  fi>und  her  studaits  at  the  Attucks  Sdiool,  an  all  Afiican  American  school,  “knew  littla 
about  their  own  race.”  Taking  this  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  not  only  her  Afiican  American  studaits,  but  also 
European  Americans  in  the  area,  Murdock  introduced  a unit  on  the  study  of  Afiican  Americans.  After  writing  letters 
to  different  sections  of  the  country  for  materials,  Murdock’s  students  received  ‘Nearly  500  pieces  of  invaluable 
mateiiarwhich  they  placed  on  exhibit  with  material  obtained  fiom  the  Council  Against  hitolerance  in  America  (New 
York).  The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  for  3 nights  a week  for  2 weeks.  Ihe  city’s  daily  newspaper  lent  support  to 
the  effort  by  running  articles  on  “some  phase  of  the  Negro. 

Although  Murdock  conceded  that  she  had  no  way  of  measruing  how  much  her  studmts  learned,  she  folt  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  community  and  school  as  numerous  visitors,  European  American  and  Afiican  American,  perused 
the  exhibit.  Comments  on  the  aideavor  were  “very  fovorable”,  and  the  sdiool’s  library  “continued  to  add  material  on 
the  Negro  to  their  informaticxi  book.  ” Murdock  also  noted  that  after  the  studraits’  exhibit,  the  dfttnand  for  material  on 
Afiican  Americans  at  the  public  library  prompted  fire  librarian  to  purdiase  several  books  v^hich  fixused  on  Afiican 
Americans.  The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  also  invited  Murdock  to  lecture  <xi  African  Americans  in  music 
and  art  A^ch  in  turn  prorrqrted  invitaticms  to  Afiican  American  artists  to  the  campus  the  following  year.^ 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Like  Illinois,  Ohio  had  also  experiorce  racial  torsions  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  as  mob 
violence  enqrted  in  Springfield,  Ohio  in  1906.  To  focilitate  positive  race  relations,  Cleveland  public  schools  utilized 
a comprehensive  intercultural  approach.  Feeling  that  teaching  an  isolated  semester  on  any  one  minority  group  was 
essortially  “‘ Jim  Crowism’  in  the  curriculum”,  Cleveland’s  schools  integrated  the  study  of A^can  Americans  intotheir 
already  existing  curriculum.  Allen  Y.  King  shares  that  Cleveland  did  this  because 

[i]t  [was]  an  indication  of  subccniscious  race  prejudice  to  treat  the  Negro  ‘^problem:  as  separate  and 
distinct  fiom  other  minority  problems.  Such  s^aration  may  be  consider^  “Jim-Crowism”  in  the 
curriculum.  Each  minority  problem  may  have  corrqrlications  peculiar  to  its  specific  case  but  all  these 
problems  are  related  and  tend  to  form  parts  of  a more  general  pattern.  The  study  of  great  Negro  leaders 
or  of  the  Negroes  as  a group  is  best  dene  in  its  natural  setting  in  regular  courses  and  units  doling  with 
the  life  of  our  natiem  and  community. 

Cleveland’s  concem  with  incorporating  information  on  Afiican  American  with  its  existing  curriculum  reflected 
a larger  debate  among  those  proponoits  of  mtercultural  education  who  wanted  efforts  to  be  systematic  and  consistent 
instead  of  brief  attempts  like  studying  a certain  book."  Thus,  Cleveland  teadiers  utilized  direct  and  indirect 
approaches.  Direct  approadies  included  utilizing  biographies  “related  to  foe  Negro”  like  those  of  “Abraham  Lincoln, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Booker  T.  Washington,  George  WashingUm  Carver,  Crispus  Attucks,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
Paul  Roberson”  in  fifth , sixth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  grade  American  history.  Teadiers’  discretion  and  foe  availability 
of  “satisfactory  supplementary  reading  materials”  determined  foe  amount  of  attention  given. 

Although  a few  schools  organized  special  units  <m  “Negro  history”  in  their  American  history  courses,  mngt 
“made  crmscious  efforts  to  distribute  attention  to  Negro  history  throughout  foe  American  history  courses.”  For 
example,  in  covering  foe  topics  of  slavery  and  foe  CIa^  War,  eighth  and  elevraith  grade  American  history 
ejqilored  foe  “evils  of  slavery,  foe  problems  of  rerxHistruction  after  foe  Civil  War,  foe  progress  and  difficulties  of  foe 
Negro  since  foe  days  of  slavery,  foe  too  frequmt  appeals  to  prejudice  in  political  life,  and  to  such  organizations  as  foe 
Ku  Klux  Klan.”  Again,  King  notes  that 

Considerable  engihasis  is  placed  iqion  foe  progress  vhidi  foe  Negroes  as  individuals  and  as  a group 
have  made  in  in^roving  their  own  conditions  and  upon  foe  progress-gradual,  even  though  too  slow— 
whidi  foe  United  States  has  made  in  extaiding  economic,  cultural,  and  political  opportunity  and  ri^ts 
to  Negroes.  This  emphasis  upon  progress  is  given  so  foe  Negro  piqrils  may  gain  a reasrmable  sense 
of  pride  in  foe  adhievemfflits  of  their  won  group ; that  they  may  oijoy  a saise  of  psychological  security; 
foat  all  pupils  may  gain  an  appreciation  of  foe  achievemertts  of  their  fellow  Anxricans;  and  that  all 
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may  be  diallenged  by  the  h(q>e  that  further  needed  progress  is  possible  in  spite  of  obstacles.”'^ 
Besidesconcmtratingonindividualgroups,in  1941  Cleveland’s  curriculum  also  began  focusing  on  the  ccmcqit 
of  democracy.  Students  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  were  introduced  to  the  idea  that  democracy  and  liberty  were 
concepts  that  required  ‘*that  we  exercise  these  liberties  in  such  a way  as  not  to  deny  equal  (^ortunhies  to  odiers  and 
fiiat  it  is  un-American  to  promote  racial  or  religious  prejudice.”  For  example,  in  American  history  courses,  equal 
qjportunity  for  all  citizens  were  stressed  whoi  students  studied  the  Declaration  of  bid^oidaice  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

One  of  Cleveland’s  indirect  intercukural  education  approaches  was  encouraging  students  from  dififeratt  racial 
and  national  backgrounds  to  work  together  on  projects  so  that  they  could  “forget”  their  minor  differences  and  come  to 
recognize  “individual  merit”.  Proponents  of  the  activity  hoped  that  students  would  recognize  that  “in  all  groups  there 
are  some  who  are  crude,  discourteous,  dishmiest,  careless,  shiftless,  or  lacking  in  ability”  and  that  “both  foe  desirable 
and  undesirable  qualities  are  individual  traits  rather  foan  group  diaracteristics.’"^ 

Through  its  efforts  foe  Cleveland  Public  Sdiools  found  foe  following  things  about  intercultural  education; 

1)  ...it  is  an  area  in  whidi  excessive  zeal,  especially  if  misdirected,  may  be  more  detrim^ital  than 
indifference. 

2)  care  must  be  exercised  in  teaching  about  different  groups  that  superficial  differences  do  not  receive 
undue  emphasis;  that  misconceptiais  about  special  aidowmraits  of  various  racial  or  national  groiqrs 
are  not  reenforced  or  induced.  Since  people  of  various  groups  are  more  alike  than  different,  foe 
similarities  must  be  stressed  constantly.'^ 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

Detroit  e?q>erienced  one  of  foe  most  violoit  racial  enqrtimis  during  foe  first  half  of  foe  twentieth  century.  The 
third  and  largest  riot  to  occur  during  foe  war  years,  Detroit’s  June  1943  riot  left  34  peqrle  dead.'^  Hulda  Fine,  another 
intercultural  education  panelist  atfoe  1946  Fisk  University  Race  Relaticms  Institute,  shared  exan^les  of  Detroit’s  public 
schools  efforts  to  address  racial  tensions.  In  order  to  establish  a framework  of  intercultural  education,  proponents  drew 
up  an  intercultural  code  and  submitted  it  to  foe  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  vfoich  passed  it.  According  to  foe  code, 
Detroit  sdiools  were  respcmsible  for  rendering  services  to  all  students  “without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  naticmal 
origin  "An  administrative  committee  was  also  appointed  to  act  in  an  advisory  csqiacity  to  foe  Superintendent  of 
Education.  The  committee  stressed  1)  teacher  educaticm  and  2)  individual  school  committees  on  intercultural  educaticm. 
The  individual  committees  were  formed  on  a voluntary  manner.  180  out  of  220  schools  formed  such  committees.  Of 
foe  180,  though,  many  of  foe  committees  were  in  name  only,  while  others  \foich  were  active  were  asked  to  submit 
reports  of  their  activities.  Wayne  University,  a local  college,  was  also  active  in  prcnnoting  racial  tolerance  as  it  offered 
2 elective  courses  in  intercultural  educaticm  -one  in  its  School  of  Social  Work,  and  foe  other  in  its  College  of 
Educaticm.'^ 

Collins  J.  Reynolds  shares  that  one  of  Detroit’s  project  involved  a interschool  program  between  apredominately 
European  American  Jefferson  Sdiool  and  a predominately  Afiican  American  The  Garfield  Schcxrl.  Alfocnigh  foe  schcx)ls 
were  located  cm  cqpposite  sides  of  foe  town  foe  students  shared  similar  economic  conditions.  Most  of  their  parents 
migrated  to  Detroit  fi'om  foe  south  because  of  war-related  opportunities,  but  found  themselves  ccmqreting  for  foe 
resources.'"  These  similarities  aside,  foe  studmits  had  little  c^portunity  to  share  experiences  and  partic^ate  in 
integrated  activities.  Intercultural  committee  members  fi'om  bofo  schcmls  suggested  activities  for  foe  students.  One 
activity  was  an  essay  ccmtest,  “One  World”,  based  cm  a selected  reading  list.  Winners  were  selected  fimn  bofo  schcmls. 
Another  activity  involved  field  trips  to  institutions  within  each  groups  community.  The  intercultural  education 
experiences  between  Garfield  and  Jefferscm  provided  opportunities  to  1)  combat  stereotypes;  2)  “demcmstrate  foe 
possibilities  of  ccxqreration;  3)  “learn  techniques  of  cooperation  and  for  foe  development  of  new  ernes”;  and  4)  possibly 
lay  foe  “foundatiem  for  growing  intergroup  fhendship.”^ 

Summary 

This  paper  offered  a brief  look  at  some  of  foe  intercultural  activities  utilized  by  teachers  to  promote  racial 
tolerance  and  democracy  in  three  Midwestern  cities.  Ahhou^  not  an  exhaustive  review  or  analysis,  fois  ptqrer  shows 
that  some  sdiool  districts  and  teachers  were  taking  ac^ve  measures  to  build  positive  race  relaticms  during  foe  1940s. 
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As  the  intercultural  education  movement  gained  momentum  during  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  more  approaches 
appeared  involving  reading  activities,  oral  teaching,  writing  activities,  and  '"nGn-verbal”  tedmiques.  As  we  continue 
to  deal  with  differing  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  Lhiited  States  and  issues  of  racial  intolerance,  these  intercultural 
activities  and  tedmiques  utilized  during  the  World  War  II  era  warrant  Anther  research  to  see  if  there  were  any 
measurable  differ^ces  in  student  attitudes  after  being  presented  with  infbrmaticm. 
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After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (August  338  BCE),  Philip  II  of  Macedon  (382-336  BCE)  had  established 
hegemony  over  the  various  Greek  cities.'  With  the  support  of  the  Hellenic  League,  Philip  planned  a crusade 
to  the  East~a  crusade  against  Persia.  However,  in  the  summer  of  336  BCE,  Philip  was  assassinated  vriiile 
attending  his  daughter's  wedding.  His  son,  Alexander  III  (3S6-323  BCE),  succeeded  him  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
and  executed  his  father's  plans.^  As  a result,  Alexander  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  conquered  P^ia.  He  then  wait  on 
to  conquer  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  central  and  eastern  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  the  Indus  Vall^. 
On  his  return  home,  Alexander  mysteriously  fell  ill  and  died  in  Babylcm  (323  BCE).  The  "Great"  son  of  Philip  II  had 
truly  conquered  much  of  the  oikoumene  or  "the  known  inhabited  world".  Through  his  marriage  of  Greek  culture  with 
the  indigenous  cultures  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  Alexander  basically  instituted  a wide  spread  Hellenization 
process.^  The  resulting  cosmopolitan  culture-refored  to  as  Hellenistic~ac^  as  a common  link  between  diverse 
peoples  with  differing  customs.  It  also  laid  the  foundation  for  what  we  know  consider  to  be  Western  culture.'' 

Thanks  to  historians  such  as  Plutarch  Oate  1“  century  CE),  and  Arrian  (2°^  century  CE),^  we  know  quite  a bit 
about  Alexander's  Ufe,  his  accomplishments,  and  even  his  education.  Philip  employed  several  tutors  early  on  to 
educate  his  son,  Alexander,  and  each  served  to  teach  him  about  a particular  sphere  oi  arete  or  "excellence"  (sometimes 
translated  as  virtue).  This  pursuit  of  arete  is  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  tradition  and  becomes  the  basis  for 
Athenian  paideia  or  education.^  In  the  Iliad,  Achilles'  tutm,  Phooiix,  reflected  bade  to  Achilles'  youth; 

"...a  mere  child,  knowing  naught  as  yet  of  evil  war,  neither  of  gatherings  wherein  men  wax  pre- 
oninent.  For  this  cause  sent  he  [Peleus]  me  to  instruct  thee  in  all  these  things,  to  be  both  a speaker 
of  words  and  a doer  of  deeds."^ 

This  passage  clearly  identifies  the  two  basic  ideals  associated  with  the  Homeric  hero— to  be  both  orator  and 
warrior— serving  his  king  both  in  the  court  and  on  the  battlefield.  These  ideals  were  the  essence  of  arete,  and 
eventually  became  the  nucleus  for  traditional  Athenian  paideia  or  "education".  As  a one  might  e?q)ect,  Philip  surely 
wanted  his  son,  Alexander,  to  become  the  embodiment  of  the  Homeric  hero— to  be  like  Achilles.  Consequently, 
Alexander's  first  tutor  was  the  stem  disciplinarian,  Leonidas,  vriio  trained  him  physically  and  taught  him  the  arts  of 
warfare;  vriiile  his  second  tutor  was  Lysimachus  of  Acamania,  \dio  taught  him  music,  along  with  reading  and  writing.’ 
Both  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  fulfilled  the  basic  tenets  of  traditional  Athenian  paideia.  In  his  Republic,  Plato 
described  this  earlier  form  of  Athenian  education  as  being  gynmastiki  for  the  body  and  mousiki  for  the  soul.''  As  a 
result,  gymnastiki  was  basically  any  physical  training  of  the  bo(fy,  while  mousiki  referred  to  the  endeavors  personified 
by  the  divine  Muses  (music,  dance,  poetry,  and  literature).  Alexander's  early  education  was  obviously  mr^led  after 
this  traditional  Athenian  paideia. 

In  343/2  BCE,  Philip  invited  Aristotle  of  Stagira  (384-322  BCE)  to  the  capitol  of  Pella,  so  that  he  could  tutor 
his  thirteen-year  old  son  Alexander.  Along  with  his  formal  education  under  Aristotle,  Alexander  seems  to  have  had 
an  informal  relationship  with  the  Greek  rhetorician,  Isocrates  (436-338  BCE),  while  also  showing  an  interest  in  Cynic 
philosophy  and  the  teaching  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope  (c.  400-  c.  325  BCE).  Peter  Green,  the  roiowned  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  remarked:  "History  tells  us  something  of  Alexander's  teachers,  but  remains  almost  silent  as 
to  what  they  taught  him.'" ' It  is  from  this  statement  that  I begin  my  inquiry.  By  examining  the  teachings  of  Aristotle, 
Isocrates,  and  Diogenes,  this  paper  will  attempt  to  reconstmet  some  of  the  possible  educational  tenets  taught  to 
Alexander  by  comparing  his  actions  and  policies  to  some  of  the  lessons— both  formal  and  informal— that  he  may  have 
learned  fi’om  his  teachers. 

Aristotle 

One  of  the  more  famous  examples  of  the  student-teacher  relationship  m all  of  history  is  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Aristotle.  To  foster  this  relationship,  Philip  even  set  up  an  educational  retreat  for  both  teacher  and  student 
in  the  secluded  Precinct  of  the  Nymphs  at  Mieza."'  Several  other  young  princes  accompanied  Alexander  on  his 
retreat.  They  included  Hephaestion  (his  close  fiiend),  Cassander  (son  of  Antipater),  Ptolemy  (son  of  Lagus),  and 
Marsyas  of  Pella.  In  fact,  it  was  Marsyas  Mio  supposedly  wrote  the  now-lost  work.  The  Education  of  Alexander. 
At  I^eza,  Aristotle  not  only  continued  Alexanda's  paideia,  but  he  specifically  gave  Alexander  an  education  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  politics.  Throughout  his  conquests,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  corresponded  with  his  teacher 
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on  a variety  of  issues-particularly  the  sciences.  Alexander  even  developed  a scientific  corps,  led  by  his  historian 
Callisthenes  (nephew  of  Aristotle). This  scientific  corps  of  zoologists,  botanists,  and  surveyors  must  have  provided 
Aristotle  with  much  of  the  necessary  information  to  compose  treatises  such  as  Historia  Animalium  and  many  of  his 
other  scientific  works. 

There  is  an  epistolary  tradition  associated  with  Alexander.  In  the  fictional  romances  associated  with  his 
conquests,  Alexander  is  depicted  to  have  written  many  letters  to  his  adversaries  (e.g.  Darius  and  Poms)  and  to  his 
famify  and  friends  (e.g.  Olympias  and  Aristotle).'®  However,  the  letters  serve  more  as  a narrative  than  historical 
documents.  When  he  set  out  on  his  cmsade,  Alexander  was  simply  leading  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians.  However, 
it  seems  that  somewhere  along  the  way  he  became  enamoured  with  the  idea  of  uniting  the  oikoumene}’’  In  a 
somewhat  controversial  letter,  Alexander's  teacher,  Aristotle  may  have  even  instmcted  him  with  the  very  philosophy 
to  accomplish  his  task.  This  letter  has  been  preserved  in  ancient  Arabic,  and  here  is  a translated  potion  of  that  letter; 
"I  [Aristotle]  know  that  if  mankind  in  general  is  destined  to  reach  tme  felicity  within  the  duration  of 
this  world,  there  will  come  about  that  concord  and  order  which  I shall  describe.  Happy  is  he  who 
sees  the  resplendence  of  that  day  when  men  will  agree  to  constitute  one  rule  and  one  kingdom.  They 
will  cease  from  wars  and  strife,  and  devote  themselves  to  that  which  promotes  their  welfrire  and  the 
welfare  of  their  cities  and  countries.  They  will  all  enjoy  safety  and  quiet,  dividing  their  day  into 
parts,  part  for  rest  and  welfare  of  the  bo^,  part  for  education  and  attention  to  the  noble  pursuit, 
philosophy — studying  what  has  been  achiev^  and  seddng  what  has  not  yet  has  been  attained.  I 
would  love  to  remain  alive  and  see  that  age— if  not  all,  at  least  part  of  it.'"® 

Aristotle  did  see  most  of  the  oikoumene  united,  but  he  never  saw  his  pupil  again.  If  the  letter  is  authentic,  then  it 
m^es  a traly  amazing  connection  between  teacher  and  student.  This  letter  could  be  a direct  representation  of  an 
Aristotelian  lesson  being  learned  by  Alexander.  When  did  the  Macedonian  plan  to  conquer  Persia  evolve  into 
conquering  the  oikoumene?  Did  Alexander  receive  encouragement  such  as  this  to  unite  the  oikoumene?  Regardless, 
Alexander  did  briefly  establish  the  single  polity  described  above.  Although,  it  would  be  great  if  the  development  of 
Alexander's  ecumenical  side  could  be  credited  to  his  teacher. 

In  addition,  Aristotle's  syllabus  surely  included  lessons  about  governance  and  just  rulej  and  many  of  these 
lessons  must  have  made  their  way  into  his  own  Politics.  To  support  the  above  letter's  authenticity,  there  is  also  a 
passage  in  the  Politics  that  relates  a similar  sentim^t  of  achieving  a single  polity; 

"The  nations  inhabiting  the  cold  places  and  those  of  Europe  are  full  of  spirit  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  intelligence  and  skill,  so  that  they  continue  comparatively  free,  but  lacking  in  political  organization 
^d  capacity  to  rule  their  nei^bors.  The  peoples  of  Asia  on  the  other  hand  are  intelligent  and  slcilfi;! 
in  temperament,  but  lack  spirit,  so  that  they  are  in  continuous  subjecticm  and  slavery.  But  the  Greek 
race  pa^dpates  in  both  characters,  just  as  it  occupies  the  middle  position  geographically,  for  it  is 
both  spirited  and  intelligent;  hence  it  continues  to  be  fiee  and  to  have  very  good  political  institutions, 
and  to  be  capable  of  ruling  all  mankind  if  it  attains  constitutional  unity.""' 

This  elitist  justification  for  Greek  rule  over  the  oikoumene  may  give  some  explanation  as  to  why  the  Macedonians 
chose  to  import  Greek  culture  into  their  own.  Since  Philip  understood  the  value  of  HeUenic  culture  and  wanted  to 
make  it  his  own,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  why  he  chose  Aristotle  to  be  his  son's  tutw. 

Plutarch  supports  the  unification  theory  put  forth  by  Aristotle  in  his  own  description  of  Alexander's 
cosmopolitan  intentions  for  the  oikoumene: 

"But,  as  he  [Alexander]  believed  that  he  came  as  a heaven  sent  governor  to  all,  and  as  a wp/tiatAr  for 
the  whole  world,  those  whom  he  could  not  persuade  to  unite  with  him,  he  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  and  he  brought  together  into  one  body  all  men  everywhere,  uniting  and  mixing  in  one  great 
loving-cup,  as  it  were,  men's  lives,  their  characters,  their  marriages,  their  very  habits  of  life.  He  bade 
them  aU  to  consider  as  their  fatherland  the  whole  inhabited  earth  {oikoumene),  as  their  stron^old  and 
protection  his  canqi,  as  akin  to  them  all  good  mrai,  and  as  foreigners  only  the  wicked;  th^  should 
not  dwtmguish  between  Grecian  and  foreigner  by  Grecian  cloak  and  targe,  or  scimitar  and  jacket;  but 
the  distinguishing  mark  should  be  seen  in  virtue,  and  that  of  the  foreigner  in  inequity.. ."“ 

This  passage  basically  outlines  Alexander's  ecumenical  reasons  for  Hellenization,  but  it  also  clearly  establishes  virtue 
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as  the  defining  quality  of  being  Greek.  Eventually,  Alexander  himself  would  become  the  "mediator  for  the  whole 
world". 

With  respect  to  virtue,  Aristotle  surely  taught  his  pupil  that  virtue  was  the  most  desirable  quality  to  have, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  a ruler  or  to  those  being  ruled.  In  fact,  Aristotle  spends  a good  deal  of  time  in  his  Politics 
explaining  the  importance  of  virtue.  Aristotle  described  virtue  in  the  following  manner: 

"...it  was  proved  that  the  virtue  of  a man  and  that  of  a citizen  in  the  best  state  must  of  necessity  be 
the  same,  it  is  evident  that  a man  becomes  good  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as  one  might 
establish  an  aristocratically  or  monarchically  governed  state,  so  that  it  will  be  almost  the  same 
education  and  habits  that  make  a man  good  and  that  make  him  capable  as  a citizen  or  a king."^’ 

This  lesson  from  the  Politics  truly  encapsulates  Alexander's  successful  conquest  and  Hellenization  of  the  oikoumene. 
The  last  clause  is  the  most  important;  because  it  states  that  people  must  have  similar  education  and  habits  to  be  either 
good  citizens  or  good  rulers.^  This  passage  reinforces  the  belief  that  Greek  paideia  was  in  fact  the  primary 
mechanism  for  the  Hellenization  process.  As  a result,  paideia  is  also  the  medium  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cosmopolitan  society  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  Plutarch  described  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  the  following 
terms; 

"Those  who  were  vanquished  by  Alexander  are  happier  than  those  who  escaped  his  hand;  for  these 
had  no  one  to  put  an  end  to  the  wretchedness  of  Aeir  existence,  wliile  the  victor  compelled  those 
others  to  lead  a happy  life."^ 

Throughout  history,  Alexander  has  been  identified  as  a civilizing  force  for  the  "uncivilized"  regions  of  the  world. 
This  idealistic  and  one-sided  sentiment  is  not  far  removed  from  the  aspirations  of  the  British  colonialists  or  even  the 
twentieth  century  Amraican  psyche. 

Isocrates 

However,  Alexander's  education  was  not  limited  to  the  teachings  of  Aristotle.  In  fact,  one  argument  in  this 
p^er  is  that  Alexander  was  also  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Isocrates.  Like  Aristotle,  Isocrates  also  corresponded 
with  Alexander  about  his  education.  This  is  best  ex^plified  in  his  letter  to  a young  Alexander  on  the  study  of 
rhetoric.  Isocrates  praised  Alexander's  choice  of  rhetoric; 

"...you  choose  rather  the  training  which  rhetoric  gives,  which  is  of  use  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
everyday  life  and  aids  when  we  deliberate  ctmeeming  public  affairs.  By  means  of  this  study,  you  will 
come  to  know  how  at  the  present  time  to  form  reasonably  sound  opinions  about  the  future,  how  not 
ineptly  to  instruct  your  subject  peoples  what  each  should  do,  how  to  form  correct  judgemmts  about 
the  right  and  the  just  and  their  opposites  and,  besides,  to  reward  and  chastise  each  class  it  deserves. 

You  act  wisely,  therefore,  in  devoting  yourself  to  these  studies;  for  you  give  hope  to  your  father  and 
to  all  the  world  that  if,  as  you  grow  old^,  you  hold  fast  to  this  course,  you  will  surpass  your  fellow- 
men  in  wisdom  as  your  fa&er  has  surpassed  all  mankind."^'* 

From  this  letter,  Isocrates  cleariy  identified  rhetorical  study  as  the  means  of  acquiring  wisdom.  Th^by,  for  Isocrates 
and  Alexander,  it  is  through  rhetoric  that  the  tenets  of  philosophy  and  just  rule  can  be  learned  and  practiced  in 
everyday  life.  ^ This  pragmatic  lesson  was  truly  invaluable  for  the  young  conqueror  and  also  for  the  development 
of  modem  education.  Throughout  Western  history,  rhetoric  has  alwa}^  remained  the  queen  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Intoestingly  enou^,  Isocrates  was  the  one  who  had  also  encouraged  Philip  and  later  Alexander  to  wage  war 
against  the  Persians  and  bring  peace  to  all.^  In  addition,  Isocrates  clearly  established  that  paideia  was  the  cultural 
link  between  differing  peoples; 

"And  so  far  has  our  city  [Athens]  has  distanced  the  rest  of  mankind  in  thought  and  in  speech  that  her 
pupils  have  become  the  teachers  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  she  has  brought  it  about  that  the  name 
'Hellenes'  suggests  no  longer  a race  but  an  intelligence,  and  that  the  title  'Hellenes'  is  applied  rather 
to  those  who  share  our  culture  (paideia)  than  to  those  who  share  a common  blood. 

This  basic  humanism  was  one  of  Isocrates  most  significant  contribution  to  Greek  society  and  to  Alexand^  himself. 
He  believed  that  the  Athenian  culture  defined  the  school  of  Hellas.  In  fact,  wherevo*  the  Greeks  settled,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  they  did  was  to  set  up  their  gymnasiums  and  schools.  During  the  period  after  Alexander's  death,  even 
the  Greek  language  changed  to  help  facilitate  language  learning  in  traditimiaU  ^ non-Greek  regions  of  the  oikoumene. 
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This  new  form  of  Greek  was  called  lofine  or  "conunon"  Greek.  It  is  the  Isocratean  view  ofpaideia  that  finds  its  w^ 
into  the  Hellenistic  world  through  Alexander's  conquests.  This  Hellenistic  notion  of  paideia  established  the 
educati(»al  foundations  for  the  Roman  Empire  and  eventually  the  Western  world  Because  of  his  universal  notion 
oi  paideia,  the  best  ancient  model  we  have  for  modem  educates  is  not  Plato  or  even  Socrates,  but  rather  Isocrates 
himself 
Cynics 

Also,  the  notion  of  Alexander  being  an  unofficial  follower  of  Cynic  cosmopolitanism  can  be  alluded  to  from 
the  historical  evidence.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Cynics  who  first  developed  the  notion  of  cosmopolitanism.^  Because  the 
Cynics  rejected  all  social  conventions,  they  received  the  nickname  Mon  or  "dog"  which  is  the  root  oiMnikoi  or  the 
Cynics.  Antisthenes  of  Athens  (445-360  BCE)  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  cynic  sect;  but  it  was  his  disciple, 
Diogenes  of  Sinope  (c.  400-325  BCE),  who  in  fact  coined  the  term.  When  asked  fiom  what  city  he  was  from, 
Diogenes  responded,  "I  am  a cosmopolites,  a citizen  of  the  world.  As  a cynic,  Diogenes  was  really  rebelling  against 
the  notion  of  belonging  to  an  elitist  Greek  polis  or  city/state.  However,  Diogenes'  notion  of  cosmopolitanism  was 
received  without  the  characteristically  cynical  overtone  by  his  Hellenistic  followers. 

Crates  (365-285  BCE),  a disciple  of  Diogenes,  put  forth  a more  proactive  definition  of  cosmopolitanism  in  one  of  his 
tragedies; 

"Not  one  tower  hath  my  country  nor  one  roof. 

But  wide  as  the  vsiiole  earth  its  citadel 
And  home  prepared  for  us  to  dwell  therein."^' 

The  cynic  view  of  cosmopolitanism  seems  sinq>le  in  that  it  views  people  as  being  individual  citizens  of  the 
world  order.  Like  Diogenes  before  him,  Crates  spent  his  life  wandering  around  in  poverty  preadiing  his  gospel  and 
converting  people  to  Cynicism.  John  L.  Moles  characterized  cynic  cosmopolitanism  in  his  conclusion; 

"The  Cynic  proclaims  his  allegiance  to  the  cosmos.  He  can  live  a virtuous  live  anywhere;  the  v\frole 
earth  serves  as  his  home.  He  maintains  a positive  attitude  toward  the  natural  world  and  toward  the 
animal  world.  He  is  himself  godlike.  He  recognizes  his  actual  kinship  with  other  sages  and  his 
potential  kinship  with  human  beings  in  general,  whom  he  sees  to  convert.  He  is  a mediate  between 
men  and  gods,  and  this  mediation  is  an  inqrortant  part  of  his  pedagogic  activity. 

This  summation  of  cynic  cosmopolitanism  reveals  that  the  Cynics  were  more  than  the  literal  cosmopolites.  There  was 
a religious  conq>onent  of  the  Cynic  being  "a  mediator  between  men  and  gods".  The  notion  of  human  unity  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  early  Greek  intellectual  history;  but  it  was  the  Cynic  who  went  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Greek  polis  and  viewed  the  world  as  his/her  metaphysics  stonq)ing  ground.  This  sounds  a lot  like  Alexander. 

Before  Alexander  set  off  to  conquer  and  unite  the  oikoumene,  many  statesmen  and  philosophers  visited 
Alexander-all  except  Diogenes.  Alexander  sought  out  Diogenes  and  found  him  simning  himself  Alexander 
if  the  philosopher  needed  anything,  and  Diogenes  made  his  famous  rqrly, " stand  aside,  you're  blocking  the  sun." 
Alexander  was  so  struck  by  Diogenes'  disdain  that  with  a chuckle  he  replied,  "But  verily,  if  I were  not  Alexander,  I 
would  be  Diogenes."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  famed  teacher  and  popularize  of  the  Classics,  Gilbert  Hi^et, 

wrote  an  essay  based  on  this  very  scene; 

"He  [Alexande]  was  what  Diogenes  called  himself,  cosmopolites,  "citizen  of  the  world".  Like 
Diogenes,  he  admired  the  heoic  figure  of  Hercules,  the  mighty  conqueror  who  labors  to  help 
mankind  while  all  others  toil  and  sweat  for  themselves.  He  knew  that  of  all  men  alive  in  the  world 
only  Alexander  the  conqueror  and  Diogenes  the  beggar  were  truly  fiee."^^ 

In  many  respects,  Alexander  and  Diogenes  were  very  much  alike,  because  each  man  in  his  own  way 
represents  the  essence  of  cosmopolitanism.  Alexander  becomes  a symbol  for  cosmopolitan  society,  while  Diogenes 
exemplifies  the  necessary  indivi^alism  within  such  a society. 

In  addition,  Alexander  brought  a Cynic  named  Onescritus  of  Astypalaea  along  with  him.^^  Onescritus  was 
a seaman  and  is  mentioned  to  nave  been  with  Alexander  in  India.  Onescritus  steo;ed  Alexander's  ship  down  the 
Jhelum  River  and  was  a Ueutenant  of  Nearchus.  Also,  Onescritus  is  known  to  have  written  a pseudo-historical  account 
of  Alexander's  journeys.^  This  book  would  be  similar  to  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  hi  it,  Alexander  was  depicted  as 
a Cynic  hero  and  apostle  of  Greek  culture  or  paedeia.  Whether  there  is  a connection  or  not,  this  romantic  vision  of 
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Alexander  seems  to  hold  a bit  of  truth  in  the  history. 

Alexander  did  not  generally  view  the  people  he  vanquished  as  mere  barbarians,  but  rather  strove  to  establish 
a certain  amount  of  respect  and  equality  between  conqueror  and  conquered.  In  fact,  Alexander  embraced  the  customs 
of  the  so^alled  barbarians.  He  wore  longer  hair  and  "effeminate"  dr^s,  and  acquired  some  very  eastern  mannerisms. 
These  internal  changes  were  also  of  great  concern  to  Alexander's  men.  Arrian  reported  that  Alexander  at  a banquet 
in  Opis  called  the  Persians  his  kinsmen.  He  also  described  Alexander's  sentiment  in  the  following  passage: 

"And  Alexander  prayed  for  all  sorts  of  blessings,  and  especially  for  harmony  and  fellowship  in  the 
empim  between  Mac^nians  and  Persians. 

Likewise,  after  Alexander  conquered  the  Indus  Vall^,  he  asked  his  adversary,  Porus,  how  he  would  like  to 
be  treated.  Porus  answered  that  he  would  like  to  be  treated  as  a king.  Alexander  agreed  and  restored  his  sovereignty 
in  India.”  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  acculturation  aftermath  was  not  entirely  one-sided.  The  Roman 
historian,  Livy  (late  i*'  century  BCE),  alluded  to  the  reciprocal  relationship  that  formed  on  account  of  Hellenization: 
"The  Macedonians  who  hold  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  who  hold  Seleucia  and  Babylonia  and  other 
colonies  scattered  throughout  the  world,  have  degenerated  into  Syrians,  Parthians,  and  Egyptians."” 

Livy  was  a bit  condescoiding  in  his  analysis,  but  his  words  ring  true  with  respect  to  the  evident  cultural 
sharing.  Eventually,  the  difference  between  Greek  and  non-Greek  becomes  a semantic  debate.  Uncbr  the  umbrella 
of  Hellenization,  cosmopolitanism  had  become  a reality  in  the  Hellenistic  world. 

This  cosmopolitan  reality  is  best  ex^iqrlified  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander  himself 
founded  this  Alexandria,  along  with  many  others,  as  he  mardied  towards  India.  Consequently,  Alexandria  became 
a cosmopolitan  center— the  cultural  Mecca  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  Ptolony  I,  vtdio  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  and  heir  to  the  Egyptian  throne,  moved  the  capital  of  Egypt  to  Alexandria.''®  However,  it  was  his  successors 
who  made  the  city  into  a center  of  learning,  commerce,  and  industry.  Strabo  (1st  cratury  BCE),  a historian  and 
geographer,  remarked  on  the  importance  of  Alexandria  as  a trading  coital: 

"Among  the  happy  advantages  of  the  city,  the  greatest  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  of 
Aegypt  which  is  nature  well  situated  with  refo-ence  to  both  things-both  to  commerce  by  sea,  on 
account  of  the  good  harbours,  and  to  commerce  by  land,  because  the  river  easily  conveys  and  brings 
togetho*  everything  in  a place  so  situated-the  greatest  emporium  in  the  inhabited  world 
(pikoumene).”^^ 

Its  importance  as  a commercial  carter  is  really  no  different  than  that  of  New  York,  London,  Hong  Kong,  or  Dubai. 

At  its  height,  Alexandria  had  a strong  multicultural  population  that  could  be  divided  into  being  originally 
Greek  or  non-Greek.  The  non-Greek  population  was  by  far  the  majority  and  was  composed  of  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Syrians,  and  many  otha  ethnic  groups.'*^  Even  though  the  Greeks  governed  the  indigenous  people,  they  were  really 
the  immigrante  in  Alexandria  and  otha  eastern  cities.  Throughout  the  Hellenistic  Age  and  into  the  Roman  Boqrire, 
Alexandria  remained  the  cosmopolitan  centa  of  the  oikoumene.  This  ideological  movement  away  fiom  the  polis  or 
city-state  evolved  afta  Alexanda  the  Great  had  conquaed  much  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  polis  was  no 
longa  the  centa  of  civilized  life.  As  a result,  cosmopolitanism  took  the  place  of  nationalism  in  the  Hellenistic 
wald."^  This  change  in  sentiment  was  an  outward  affirmation  of  the  individualism  that  became  characteristic  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age-an  individualism  that  evolved  from  the  reign  of  Alexanda  the  Great  to  the  advent  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Basicalfy,  this  cosmopolitan  individualism  is  symbolic  of  an  emaging  global  consciousness  within  the 
multicultural  world  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  also  the  most  important  lesson  learned  by  Alexanda. 

Conclusion 

Interestingly  enou^,  the  lessons  learned  by  Alexanda  have  great  iirq)lications  on  the  development  of  the 
globalized  world  of  today.  Aristotle  obviously  had  a profound  impact  on  his  young  protege.  As  a result,  Alexanda 
impiftnifttitPiH  fairly  sound  policies  of  government  throughout  the  oikoumene.  Isoaates  enhanced  Alexanda's 
education  through  his  encouragement  and  revolutionary  notions  of  paideia.  Alexanda  himself  became  the 
embodiment  and  vehicle  for  understanding  and  transmitting  Cynic  cosmqrolitanism  throughout  the  Mediten-anean 
world.  In  his  monumental  work,  Paideia:  the  Ideals  of  Greek  Culture,  Wema  Jaega  rightly  asserts; 

"And  it  was  ultimately  in  the  form  of  paideia,  'culture'  that  the  Greeks  bequeathed  the  whole 
adiievement  of  the  Hellenic  mind  to  the  otha  nations  of  antiquity.  Augustus  envisaged  the  task  of 
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the  Roman  empire  in  terms  of  Greek  culture.  Without  Greek  cultural  ideals,  Greco-Roman 
civilization  would  not  have  been  a historical  unity,  and  the  culture  if  the  western  wOTld  would  never 
existed.”'*'’ 

Alexander's  education  was  defined  by  these  ideals.  Hopefully,  this  brief  discussion  conconing  the  educational 
biography  associated  with  Alexander  the  Cheat  will  reaffirm  the  inq>ortance  of  ideals  such  as  poideio  and 
cosmopolitanism  fi’om  both  Alexander's  world  to  ours. 
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In  response  to  German  cultural  influence  and  democratic  awakening  in  Denmark,  Bishop  N.F.S.  Grundtvig  began 
writing  in  the  mid  ninete^th  coituiy  about  the  prospect  of  an  educational  institution  organized  around  the  German 
romantic  idea  of  enlightenment  education  for  die  peasantry.  These  rural  folk  highschools'  were  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Danish  language  and  culture  from  the  cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  the  cities  and  their  intelligentsia.  The 
schools  were  loosely  structured  and  adaptable,  which  aided  in  their  viability  as  they  spread  across  Scandinavia  and 
Finland.  This  essay  will  address  the  events  and  ideas  which  served  as  precursms  and  catalysts  for  the  folk  highschool 
movement  and  subsequently  for  the  development  of  folk  highschools  by  the  Swedish-speaking  minority  population 
of  Finland  ^Finlandssvensk). 

Social  and  political  developments  within  Finland  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  Romantic,  nationalistic  thought  among  both  the  Furnish  and  the  Swedish  speaking  populations.  The 
environment  of  external  philosophical  influ^ce  coupled  with  political  and  social  transititm  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
first  folk  highschools  in  Finland  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  both  the  Finnish-speaking  majority  and  the 
Finlandssvensk.  Finland  was  unique  in  the  sense  that  two  separate  groups  within  the  country  utilized  nationalistic 
folk  highschools  for  cross-purposes;  whereas,  a contrasting  exanqile,  Detunark,  established  Ae  sdiools  to  ward  off 
an  external  threat  and  unite  the  nation  as  one  ethnic  community. 

Grundtvig,  the  Folk  Highschool  Movement  and  German  Romanticism 

Bishop  N.F.S.  Grundtvig,  the  father  of  the  folk  highschool,  was  nothing  less  than  a radical  and  rebel  within 
Danish  culture  and  the  Danish  Lutho'an  Church  of  his  time.  He  was  an  amazingly  prolific  , writer  throughout  his  long 
lifetime,  delivering  his  final  sermon  the  day  before  his  death  in  1872  at  ei^ty-nine  years  of  age.  His  drive  throughout 
was  the  enligbtemnent  of  the  Danish  people  in  their  true  essence  and  spirit  so  that  the  nation  could  live  on  in 
independence,  strength  and  prosperity  and  rise  to  the  task  of  being  Christian  in  a deq),  meaningful,  Danish  -msy. 

Grundtvig  was  bom  in  Udty,  about  40  miles  fimn  Copenhagen  on  8 September  1783.  His  fatho:  was  a 
pietistic  minister  and  his  mother  a member  of  a prominent  Danish  family  that  had  produced  teachers,  scioitists, 
ministers,  and  public  officials.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  went  north  to  Tyregodlund  to  spend  six  years  in  a minister’s 
home  to  prepare  for  the  Latin  School.  There  he  developed  a love  for  the  peasantry  and  their  myths  and  songs  of  the 
North  (Kenworthy  1944, 4).  This  interest  was  to  carry  through  his  adult  years  and  find  resonance  in  the  writings  of 
the  German  Romantics.  In  1800,  at  sevrateen,  he  ento'ed  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  was  introduced  to  such 
Germans  thinkers  as  Goethe,  Schillo',  and  Fichte.  Between  1805  and  1810  he  steeped  himself  in  Ho'der,  Schelling, 
Fichte,  and  Schlegel  (Fain  1971, 76). 

Among  individual  harbingers  of  German  Romanticism,  Vico,  Shaftesbury,  Moso-,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  and 
Moser  stand  out,  but  the  writer  who  exercised  the  most  profound  influence  on  the  Goman  Romantics  was  Johann 
Gottfiied  Hoder,  (Reiss  1955, 2)  a man  Grundtvig  referred  to  as  a “poon”  (Knudsoi  1955).  The  movement  in  which 
he  was  pivotal  was  much  more  Aan  sinq)ly  excising  French  and  restoring  the  German  language  among  the  elites  of 
Germany.  For  Herder,  the  mother  tongue  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Voll^  spirit  and  the  medium  of  man’s 
connection  to  God.  This  special  spirit  of  a people  was  held  to  be  inqjaired  if  there  was  too  much  contact  with  foreign 
influences  and  foreign  languages. 

This  national  spirit  was  precious  for,  throughout  the  history  of  die  world,  God  had  created  divo'se  national 
groups,  and  through  these  groups,  God’s  plan  was  realized.  Diversity  should  be  respected,  and  therefore  each  Volk 
needs  to  be  protected  and  preserved;  intermi^g  of  the  diverse  groups  was  seen  as  a very  negative  consequence  of 
the  more  ^‘cosmopolitan  age.”  Herder  and  subsequently  Grundtvig  held  in  theory  that  the  spirit  of  one  nation  was  as 
valid  as  the  spirit  of  another  - each  nation  created  by  God  (Fain  1971, 83). 

If  a nationality  forsakes  its  Volk  spirit  and  language,  it  is  considered  by  the  Romantics  an  unnatural  society, 
having  destroyed  its  “self”  The  Volk  must  protect  the  natural  divisions  of  the  human  race  and  preserve  its  language 
as  its  most  distinctive  and  sacred  possession  (Ho-der  Xin,  384-5;  XVII,  155;  XVin,  247-8;  59, 70-1,100-101).  It  was 
thus  the  goal  of  Herder,  among  others,  to  overcome  the  artificiality  of  his  age  and  bring  the  people  back  to  life 
grounded  in  the  mother  tongue  and  love  for  their  fatherland;  this  was  the  natural  order  of  the  world. 
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' In  order  for  the  society  to  regain  its  previous  natural  state,  the  Volk  must  be  developed  through  education, 
Bildun^y  in  a broad  sense.  Herder  believed  that  people  can  adiieve  self-developmmit  as  long  as  an  initial  stimulus 
comes  outside.  Perfection,  therefore,  was  both  an  individual  and  a social  process  and  any  social  and  political 
framework  which  neglects  the  development  of  its  members  or  directs  it  into  Ae  wrong  channels  was  de^ed  by 
Herder  to  have  lost  its  raison  d'Stre  (Herder  XIII,  147;  XXX,  517;  XXXII,  5 1 8;  79). 

Education  to  Herder  was  not  only  the  pres^ation  of  the  traditions  of  the  Volk  but  also  the  means  by  wiiich 
a society  progressed.  The  synthesis  and  reconciliation  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  of  “new”  and  “old”,  tradition  and 
progress,  though  superceding  the  two  original  opposites,  absorbed  and  enriched  them  (Herder  XVI,  571;  XXIII,  9; 
130).  One  avenue  of  transformation  which  Herder  greatly  anticipated  was  that  of  a move  aw^  fiom  hereditary  rule 
to  a system  of  aristo-d^ocracy  (Barnard  1965,  75,  82,  87).'^  Herder  did  not  favor  full  democracy;  he  believed,  as 
many  others,  that  the  centuries  of  neglect  had  left  the  Volk  educationally  and  politically  unfit  for  government.  “For 
the  timp!  being,  all  we  could  wish  for  was  not  that  the  Volk  should  rule,  but  that  it  should  undergo  education 
(Bildungy  (Herder  XVII,  96;  81) 

^nically,  it  was  the  German  Romantic  belief  in  the  inherent  value  and  utmost  necessity  of  educating  the  Volk 
as  to  their  history  and  identity  that  led  Grundtvig  to  encourage  the  Danish  peqple  to  support  the  Danish  Folk  spirit 
as  opposed  to  adopting  the  German  culture  and  language.  Grundtvig  was  bothered  not  only  by  the  Danish  lack  of 
ethnic  self-esteem  but  the  negative  light  in  which  many  Germans  held  Danish  culture.  He  stated  in  1838,  his  “whole 
quarrel  with  Germany  is  really  concerned  with  the  fact  that  they  are  determined  either  to  nuke  me  a German  to 
regard  me  as  a fool. . . Instead  1 assert  that  Denmark  is  no  more  the  tail  of  Germany  than  the  Norse  spirit  is  a sprite 
serving  the  Imperial  Goman  reason.”  (Grundtvig  1984, 100) 

Grundtvig  saw  the  Norse  spirit  as  the  “venerable  fiither”  of  all  people  of  the  North  - which  included  the 
FngHsh  His  hope  was  to  see  the  day  when  through  the  use  of  the  Dani^  mother  tongue,  the  heroic  Norse  spirit 
would  be  able  to  rise  and  be  recogniz^  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  this  end  he  dedicated  great  amounts  of  time  to 
the  compilation  and  interpretation  of  Norse  Mythology.  Regardless  of  the  reaction  of  othms,  the  work  was  to  instill 
pride  in  the  Danish  people  and  would  come  to  serve  as  a central  component  to  his  ideal  nationalistic  curriculum. 
Preservation  of  the  Danish  language  was  central;  it  was  believed  by  Grundtvig  to  be  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
God  and  men.  Grundtvig’s  conception  of  the  “living  word”  (Grundtvig  1984, 120)  is  basic  to  his  ideas  on  religion, 
history  and  education.  He  believ^  that  eveiything  should  originate  in  Danish  or  be  translated  into  Danish  for  the 
students  (Grundtvig  1991,  37).  Grundtvig  proposed  that  Danish  should  be  utilized  in  the  classroom  by  bard-like 
instructors  who  ground  education  in  the  students’  current  life  experiences  and  communicate  via  discussion  and  story- 
telling rather  than  through  books  and  lectures. 

“Just  as  the  invisible  world  becomes  alive  and  strong  only  in  the  mother  tongue,  our  living  relation 
to  our  past  and  our  future  depends  on  our  sense  of  (xmtinuity  with  our  ancestors  and  our  descendants 
...  it  is  necessary  for  a word  of  the  people  (a  folk  word)  in  the  motha  tongue  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  their  parents  and  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  their  children.”  (Grundtvig  1976, 43) 

During  Grundtvig’s  three  sununer  trips  to  England  fi'om  1829  to  1831,  he  had  been  impressed  with  the 
universities  of  London  and  Cambridge  and  the  active  life  of  the  English  people  (Mortensen  1983, 123).  Being  abroad 
greatly  sharpened  his  sense  of  Danish  ethnicity.  He  could  only  admit  that  Dounark  had  somehow  fallen  behind 
England  in  a fundamental  way,  that  Denmark  h^  not  yet  evoked  the  proper  fighting  spirit  and  that  the  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  English^  by  using  their  mother  tongue,  had  been  able  to  unleash  their  unique  spiritual  essence  (Fain  1971, 
77). 

“For  where  the  mother  tongue  in  its  natural  sinq^licity  is  ousted  fiom  official  usage  and  the  cultural 
circles  it  is  so  to  speak  thrown  on  the  dunghill.  For  it  is  there  that  it  gradually  loses,  together  with 
its  refinement  and  its  cultivation,  all  its  higher  forms  of  expression  and  thereby  all  it  spiritual 
character  and  its  power  to  move  us;  the  learned  and  the  cultur^  circles  endeav(u  to  assert  a w^  of 
thought  which  is  foreign  to  the  people  and  cannot  therefore  be  givoi  living  mqnession  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  the  people  themselves  cannot  say  t^at  they  think  and  feel.”(Grundtvig 
1984,116) 

It  was  a combination  of  his  visits  to  England  wiiile  continuing  his  work  on  Nordic  mythology,  together  with 
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a Romantic  perspective  of  the  rapidly  changing  political  and  social  scene  in  Denmark  (Borish  1991)  that  all  coalesced 
for  Grundtvig  to  produce  in  the  1830s  a series  of  writings  and  lectures^  in  wMch  the  idea  of  the  Danish  folk  high 
school  was  bom  (Grundtvig  1991).  He  came  to  be  known  as  the  fath^  of  the  folk  highsdiool  and  some  go  as  far  as 
to  declare  him  the  “father  of  Western  adult  education”  (Grundtvig  1991). 

At  an  historic  meeting  on  4 July  1844  on  Skamlingsbanken  Grundtvig  addressed  some  12,000  people  and, 
with  the  background  of  encroaching  Germanism,  called  fix  an  awareness  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a free  people  with 
self-determination,  a culture  and  a language  of  its  own;  and  he  challenged  people  to  build  a school  where  the  emphasis 
rested  not  on  academic  systems,  alien  cultures  and  foreign  tongues,  but  on  the  mother  tongue  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
North.  A few  months  later.  Redding  Hojskole  in  North  Slesvig  opened  its  doors  and  the  folk  school  movement  was 
on  the  way  (Mortensen  1983, 123). 

Interestingly,  Grundtvig  never  established  nor  ran  a folk  highschool  himself  He  was  characterized  as  a 
scholar  wiio  rarely  left  his  desk,  which  e?qplains  that  huge  amoimt  of  writing  he  produced  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  the  peasantry  and  rural  population  in  general  but  tended  to  remain  in  Copenhagen  as  one  of  the 
intelligentsia  he  so  disparaged  in  his  writings. 

Warren  ( 1 989, 2 1 7-8)  has  culled  eight  distinct  features  of  the  folk  highschool  as  articulated  by  Grundtvig  from 
1832  to  1855; 

1)  subject  matter  would  not  be  significant  in  and  of  itself;  the  curriculum  is  up  for  discussion  at  the 
beginning  of  each  course  with  the  teacher  acting  as  a bard  vsho’s  excitement  about  the  topic  and 
personal  experience  establishes  their  facilitator  role. 

2)  dialog  should  be  the  tool  of  instmctional  communication,  that  grows  out  of  the  students’  prasonal 
experience  and  found  not  only  in  class  but  also  in  out-of-class  interaction,  discussion  meetings, 
student  council  meetings,  and  assemblies.^ 

3)  no  test,  grades,  or  degrees  would  be  imposed.  Conqietition  within  the  group  is  seen  as  disruptive 
and  inappropriate. 

4)  duration  of  stay  would  be  limited  (a  single  3-4  month  term). 

5)  students  must  Uve  at  the  school. 

6)  students  and  staff  would  work  together  in  some  form  of  physical  enterprise. 

7)  each  term’s  educational  community  would  be  self-governing. 

8)  the  teachers  would  live  at  the  folk  high  sdiool  with  the  students. 

A note  to  make  of  this  list  is  the  absence  of  specific  reUgious  instruction  within  the  school.  This  is  k^ 
because  even  though  he  firmly  linked  Danishness  to  Christianity,  Grundtvig  believed  that  religious  awakening  would 
occur  naturally  once  the  students  were  enlightened  as  to  their  edinic  identity  and  prior  to  that  point  should  be  dealt 
with  within  the  family  and  the  church  (Grundtvig  1991,  70).  Gnmdtvig’s  Christianity  did  not  subsume  history  and 
poetry,  but  operated  on  an  equal  level.  The  goal  of  the  pursuits  of  religicm,  history  and  poetry  was  enlightenment  of 
life  (Warren  1989, 215).  Nevertheless,  many  folk  highschool  leaders  who  followed  Grundtvig’s  ideals,  most  notably 
Christen  Kold,  (Kulidi  1991,  451)  missed  the  subtlety  with  which  he  regarded  this  subject  and  placed  Christian 
awakening  at  the  center  of  their  schools  at  the  expense  of  enlightemnent  of  the  Folk.  This  split  led  to  two  very 
different  types  of  folk  highschools.  Kold  created  vshat  was  considered  for  a long  time  the  dominant  model  of  the 
Danish  folk  highschool,  a revivalist  school  focused  on  Christian  awakening  rather  than  civic  enlightenment,  which 
admitted  students  as  young  as  14.  Grundtvig,  himself,  paid  tribute  to  him  on  several  occasions,  but  it  is  unclear 
wheth^  he  knew  to  what  extent  Kold  was  deviating  from  his  ideal  curriculum  of  the  folk  hi^drool  (Kulich  1997). 
Despite  this  difference  in  interpretation,  the  seeds  sown  by  Grundtvig  in  Denmark  grew  into  a system  of  fo^ 
highschools  \«hich  influenced  the  country’s  development  at  a crucial  juncture  in  its  history.  By  1870  th^e  were  50 
folk  highschools  in  Denmark,  by  1880,  64  had  be^  established,  and  in  1900,  74  folk  highschools  existed  (Kulich 
1984,  1 1).  Grundtvig  had  a huge  ouqrut  - his  collected  prose  works  were  published  in  a 10  volume  edition,  which 
joined  nine  volumes  of  poetry,  five  volumes  of  songs,  and  a huge  manuseript  collection  at  the  Royal  Library  in 
Ck^nhagen  (Fain  1971,  80).  Many  of  his  hymns  were  pubUshed  and  he  was  granted  the  title  of  Bishop  in  1861. 
When  he  died  in  1 872,  his  coffin  was  accompanied  through  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  by  thousands  of  people  singing 
his  hynms.  His  ideas  and  their  import  have  been  variously  compared  to  Dew^,  Marx,  nUch  and  Freire  by 
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Scandinavian  authors,  even  though  he  is  little-known  outside  that  area  of  die  world.^ 

As  the  folk  highschool  movement  spread  to  different  countries,  the  centrality  of  grounding  the  sdiool  in  the 
experiences  of  the  (xnnmon  people  and  organizing  it  democratically  aided  in  its  adaptability.  This  was  the  case  as 
the  schools  moved  into  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland.  Much  like  Denmark  at  the  time,  Finland  was  going 
throu^  a great  period  of  change  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  social  and  political  shifts  elaborated  upon  below  led 
to  the  awakening  not  only  of  Finnish  national  identity  but  of  Finlandssvensk  (Swedish-speaking  Finnish  minority) 
identity  as  well.  German  Romantic  influence  became  evident  in  Finland  as  had  bera  the  case  in  Daimark,  with  the 
folk  highschool  serving  as  one  of  its  primary  cmiduits. 

Finlandssvensk  Folk  Highscbools  and  Nationalism  in  Finland 

As  opposed  to  Grundtvig’s  desire  to  preserve  and  promote  a threatened  Folk  culture,  tbe  Finlandssvensk 
(Swedisb-speaidng  minority  in  Finland)  found  Aemselves  firmly  in  tbe  ebtist  position,  similar  to  tbe  Goman-speaking 
or,  at  times,  part-Gcrman  Danish  elite  of  Grundtvig’s  day.  The  Finnish  folk  highscbools  mirror  quite  closely  the 
Danish  ingtitiitinns^  while  the  Finlandssvensk  were  able  to  use  the  same  institutions  for  cross-purposes. 

During  550  years  of  Swedish  rule,  Finland,  by  1 700,  had  grown  into  a cohesive  entity  made  up  of  a Finnish- 
speaking peasant  class  and  Swedish-speaking  elite  class.  At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Finland  had 
<sdiicjitinnnl  institutions,  including  a university  in  Abo.  Swedish,  though  spdren  by  the  mintHity,  was  the  language 
of  all  government  and  educational  instituticnis  of  the  time  and  Finnish  books  and  newspiq)ers  were  virtually  non- 
existent. But  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  cultural  about-face  for  the  Finns  occurred  when  Sweden  lost  the  area  of 
Finland  to  Russia  as  a result  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Finland  was  officially  made  an  Autonomous  Grand  Duchy  of 
Russia  in  1809  under  the  Treaty  of  Frsxlrikshamn  (Hamina).  This  was  the  beginning  of  a recognized  Finnish  state. 
Czar  Alexander  I took  a lenient  tact  and  in  order  to  win  support  fixnn  the  new  Grand  Duchy,  he  supported  the  growing 
desire  among  Finnish-speakers  to  find  their  own  culture  and  use  their  own  language.  He  hoped  to  encourage  Firms 
to  break  emotional  ties  with  Sweden. 

The  first  influence  of  Romanticism  could  be  observed  in  Finland  with  the  development  of  the  Finnish 
Literature  Society  in  the  1840s  and  1850s.  This  group  of  university  students  drew  on  Herderian  and  Hegehan 
philosophy  to  advocate  the  creation  of  a national  unity  and  a national  culture  based  on  folk  culture  and  use  of  the 
Finnish  langiiagf!  The  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  society  was  the  pubhcation  of  EUas  Ldmirot’s  cmrqrilation  of 
the  Finnish  folk  epic,  ITie  Kalevala^ 

Members  of  the  politicized  faction  of  this  Society  were  known  as  Fennmnen;  a group  of  young  academics 
who  held  that  the  Finnish  nation  ought  to  be  founded  on  linguistic  unity  and  called  for  the  Swedish-speaking  educated 
class  to  acknowledge,  at  least  in  theory,  Finnish  as  their  “real”  mother  tongue.  This  line  of  reasoning  culminated  in 
the  writings  beginning  in  the  1 840s  of  Johan  Wilhelm  Snellman,  a follower  of  Hegel.  He  held  that  trse  of  Firmish  was 
the  natural  means  of  expression  of  the  spiritual  imity  of  the  nation  and  that  the  existence  of  two  languages  in  a nation 
was  contrary  to  the  very  conception  and  natrrre  of  the  nation  and  thus  in  itself  an  absurdity  (Snellman  1 842;  Mjdinnan 
1939,  9).  Snellman  went  on  to  become  the  eminent  spokesman  for  Finnish  language  and  history.  His  followers 
radicalized  the  movement  fiirther  and  imder  the  leadership  of  his  former  student,  Ytjd  Koskinen,  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Young  Fennomen. 

One  of  the  main  responses  to  the  Fennomen  was  found  in  their  contemporary.  Axel  Olof  Freudenthal,  whose 
Hegelian/Herderian  interpretation  of  Romanticism  won  over  many  followers.  Freudrathal’s  patriotic  instincts  were 
directed  toward  the  totality  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  entity  which  had  existed  as  a poUtical  reahty  for  600  years 
before  1 809.  At  the  time  when  he  erqrressed  his  ideas  (ca.  1 860),  he  was  among  those  who  regarded  Finland’s  reunion 
with  Sweden  as  a real  and  highly  desirable  possibiUty.  In  principle  the  Finnish-speaking  population  in  Finland  was 
a “foreign  naticm”  to  him  and  he  called  on  all  Finlandssvensk  to  support  politically,  economically,  and  spiritually  their 
own  “nation”  within  Finland.  He  stated  specifically  to  the  students  it  was  their  “duty  to  work  against  assimilation  by 
raising  the  cultural  level  of  this  [rural  Finlandssvensk]  population  and  by  making  it  conscious  of  the  fact,  that,  thou^ 
politically  nnitPiH  with  the  Finns,  it  was  nevertheless  in  nationahty  a branch  of  the  Scandinavians,  between  whom  and 
the  Firms  it  was  to  make  a cormecting  link  in  the  future”  (M6me  1927, 54-5). 

The  attempt  to  coimter  Finnish  nationalism  with  a mobilization  of  the  entire  Finlandssvensk  populatimi,  elite 
and  rural,  led  to  the  creation  of  a variety  of  ethnic-movement  organizations.  Initially,  the  Finlandssvensk  nationalism 
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movement  had  been  focused  only  on  the  upper,  educated  classes.  The  leaders  were  in  the  power  position  and  did  not 
have  to  reach  out  to  the  masses  to  bolster  their  support  and  standing. 

The  Freudenthalian  group,  the  Scandinavians,  was  more  and  more  comprised  of  not  the  aristocratic  and  upper 
class  families,  but  of  Finlandssvensk  university  students  from  the  small  town  bourgeoisie  and  even  some  peasantry 
(Mdme  1927,  225).  Like-minded  members  of  the  upper  classes  were  not  circumvented  for  Irnig  however,  as  thpir 
interest  in  the  university  students’  publications  on  the  geography,  history  and  ethnography  of  the  Swedish-speaking 
countryside  was  peaked.  With  the  support  of  the  aristocracy  and  well-to-do,  the  university  students  were  able  to 
publish  many  albums,  calendars  and  pamphlets  <hi  the  Finlandssvensk  culture  {Nationalitet  och  Blldning  1887; 
Magnusson  1893,  Om  Folkhdgskolan  1891).  In  addition,  popular  lectures  were  held  and  public  libraries  were  opened 
throughout  the  rural  areas. 

To  understand  to  import  of  university  student  activism  in  Finland,  the  political  structure  of  the  studort  nation 
must  be  clarified.  From  1640  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Finland  had  only  one  university,  Abo 
Akademi,  which  was  moved  to  the  new  ciqiital,  Helsinki,  and  renamed  the  Imperial  Alexander  University  in  1828, 
after  a fire  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  city  of  Abo  (Klinge  1989).  Because  of  its  singularity  the  university  was  the 
hotbed  for  all  political  movements  and  parties  within  Finland,  whether  they  were  Fennomanist  or  Freudenthalian. 
The  student  nation  at  the  University  of  Helsinki  was  extremely  powerful  and  the  alliances  established  there  continued 
into  the  formal  political  life  of  the  country.  University  students  from  each  province  had  their  own  group,  from  which 
representatives  were  elected  to  serve  in  the  central  Student  Nation.  The  groups  were  segregated  according  to 
and  generally  dominated  by  one  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  time  (Klinge  1978).  The  Finlandssvensk  provincial 
nations  fostered  folk  education  and  a nationalistic  agenda  rooted  in  (he  concepts  of  mother  tongue  and  fatherland. 
The  students  volunteered  their  time  to  provide  classes  and  lectures  on  FinlandssvenskYi&nia.^  and  history,  folk  music, 
dance,  and  crafts,  as  well  as  raised  money  for  public  libraries,  and  eventually  folk  highschools,  in  their  home 
provinces. 

The  first  mention  of  Finnish  folk  highschools  was  made  by  Yrj6  Koskinen  in  ihcAftonbladet  article  entitled 
“Om  Bondehdgskolor”  (On  Rural  Highschools),  but  it  was  in  1868  in  the  newsp^er  Folkvdnnen  that  Wilhelm 
Grefberg  wrote  a more  detailed  five-article  series  <hi  the  possibility  of  folk  highschools  in  Finland  (Sel6n  1989, 9). 
During  the  1 870s  and  1 880s  writings  appeared  periodically  in  Finnish  newspapers  and  periodicals  debating  the  merits 
of  the  schools  after  the  opening  of  the  first  folk  hi^school  in  Sweden  in  1868  {Helsingfors  Dagbladet,  19  October 
1888;  Helsinigfors  Dagbladet,  26  October  1888;  Hufvudstadsbladet,  31  August  1889).  The  first  Furnish  folk 
highschool  was  established  in  the  Grundtvigian  traditimi  at  Kangasola  by  Sofia  Hagman  in  1889.^ 

In  reaction  to  the  Finnish  rural  population  becoming  politicized  through  folk  education  and  to  increasingly  oppressive 
measures  firom  Russia,  the  Finlandssvensk  intensified  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  Swedish  language  and  culture. 
Though  politically  and  economically  powerfiil,  the  Finlandssvensk  urban  intelligentsia  realized  that  even  more  must 
be  done  within  the  rural  population  to  solidify  their  political  base  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  ethnic  / linguistic 
group. 

The  Finlandssvensk  university  students  fr<»n  the  province  of  Nyland  held  lotteries,  secured  funds,  and  served 
as  the  initial  leadership  for  one  of  the  first  Finlandssvensk  folk  hi^chools,  Finns  Folk  Hi^chool  (initially  called 
Mellersta  Nylands  Folk  Highschool),  established  in  1891  (Fellman  1985, 1 1-13).  One  day  after  Finns’  establishment, 
Kronoby  Folk  Higfrschool  was  evened  as  a result  of  the  work  of  university  students  from  the  province  of  Vasa,  the 
“Young  Vikings,”  and  the  local  Ostrobothnian  Youth  Movement.’® 

The  first  Finlandssvensk  folk  highschool,  Borga,  was  established  in  1889  by  J.E.  Strdmborg.  He  had  been 
dedicated  for  years  to  the  formation  of  Swedish-speaking  folk  schools  for  children  and  other  projects  such  as  public 
libraries.  He  assembled  eleven  men  from  the  town  who  had  worked  with  him  on  other  projects  and  formed  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  school;  these  individuals  also  provided  the  initial  funding  (Selen  1989,1 1-14). 

The  aim  of  the  folk  higfrschools  was  to  advance  Finlandssvensk  culture  and  civic  education  in  rural  areas  and 
to  create  a desire  in  the  students  to  be  Swedish  in  mind  and  language.  Th^  sou^t  to  prevent  language  shift  to 
Finnish,  increase  ethnic  awareness  among  the  rural  population,  and  provide  a base  for  political  participation  ^d 
activism.  The  sdiools  achieved  this  through  courses  on  Finlandssvensk  culture  and  history,  Swedish  language  and 
literature,  and  participatory  political  systems.  Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  were  the  out-of-class  experiences. 
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such  as  discussion  meetings  on  political  and  social  issues,  student  council  meetings,  folk  choirs  and  dance  groups. 
Robert  Rostedt,  the  first  headmaster  of  Firms  Folk  Highschool,  outlined  goals  for  Fiimish  folk  higfaschools  in  a speech 
at  a folk  benefit  for  Firms  in  1 89 1 . He  stated  that  young  people  at  the  schools  should  first  learn  their  mother  tongue, 
so  that  it,  in  thought  and  feeling,  is  natural  and  through  v^di  a cormection  develops  among  them  This  connection 
then  forms  the  essence  of  the  community.  On  the  same  note,  they  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly  about  w4iat  they 
think  and  know,  as  well  as  become  familiar  with  the  wisdom  available  to  them  through  thdr  folk  heritage  (Rostedt 
1891).  The  initial  mission  statements  for  Kronoby  and  BorgS  Folk  Highsdiools  in  part  state  that  the  purpose  of  those 
schools  was  to  promote  a higher  peasant  education  and  work  toward,  through  appropriate  instruction,  refinement  of 
feelings  and  reason  as  well  as  retain  usefiil,  practical  knowledge  and  skill  (Program  fbr  FolkhOgskolan  i Kronoby 
1892,  Program  pr  FolkhOgskolan  i Borgd  1894). 

In  many  respects  the  early  Finlandssvensk  folk  highschools  r^pear  similar  to  the  Danish  and  Firmish  schools 
of  their  day,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  equate  them  in  every  aspect.  Most  importantly,  the  Finlandssvensk  were  not 
attempting  to  establish  the  respectabihty  of  their  culture  and  language;  in  fact,  their  superimity  was  seldom  questioned 
among  the  intelligentsia.  Though  threatened  by  certain  political  elements  within  the  country  and  without,  they  w^e 
acting  fi'om  a position  of  power  and  prestige,  unlike  their  Firmish-speaking  cousins  and  Danish  neighbors.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  growth  of  the  Finnish  nationalistic  movement,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Finlandssvenskv/cnM  have 
been  conqrelled  by  Romantic  ideals  alone  to  reach  out  to  Aeir  rural  population. 

How  the  Finlandssvensk  folk  highschools  evolved  throu^  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after  Firmish 
independence  m^  very  well  shed  fiirtha-  light  on  their  distinguishing  characteristics  whidi.set  th^  apart  fiom  the 
Firmish  schools.  An  in-depth  stucfy  of  the  Finlandssvensk  folk  highschools  after  the  establishment  of  a Finnish  sta^e, 
based  on  the  knowledge  gleaned  fi'om  this  examination  of  their  historical  development,  could  lead  to  important 
insights  on  the  viability  of  ethnic,  nationalistic  adult  education  oyer  time. 
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Endnotes 

‘ Throughout  tiiis  essay  folkhdgskola  will  be  translated  as  folk  h^hschool  in  order  to  distinguish  its  meaning  from  the  “high 
school”  for  adolescents.  Some  authors  utilize  the  translation  “folk  college”  but  this  is  misleading  in  that  the  schools  are  not 
colleges  in  the  American  sense. 

^ In  the  macrocosmic  sense:  “A  Volk  is  a natural  division  of  the  human  race,  a community  sui  generis,  endowed  with  its  own 
language  by  means  of  which  it  became  aware  not  only  of  its  own  existence  but  also  of  IbM  which  differentiated  it  from  die 
rest  of  humanity.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  organic  basis  for  political  association.  A Volk’s  language  was  not  something 
detachable,  for  Herder  saw  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a Volks  inner  being,  its  itmer  Kraft,  without  which  it  ceased  to  exist.” 
(Barnard  1965,  57, 118,  142) 

In  Ihe  microcosmic  sense:  “Ihe  Volk  are  associated  with  the  Burger,  whose  occupations  figure  predominatety  in  folksong:  the 
fanner,  fisherman,  craftsman  and  artisan,  small  trader;  all  those  who  Herder  feels  are  least  affecled  by  the  influence  of 
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“civilization”  and,  accordingly,  embody  most  truly  the  original  Volk  charactoistics  of  the  nation:  spontaneity,  ‘earthiness,’ 
and  Naturverbundenhelt,  a kind  of  naturalness  and  simplicity  found  in  children.”  (Ibid.,  74) 

’ Bildung,  a main  function  of  the  State,  has  no  real  equivalent  in  English.  In  the  sense  Herder  uses  it,  it  is  best  rendered  as 
conscious  tinman  development.  It  is  a process  of  education  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  the  individual  becomes  aware  of  bis 
relationship  to  his  environment  and  of  what  he  can  receive  from,  or  add  to,  the  cultoral  heritage  diat  is  transmitted  to  him. 
(Barnard  1965, 78, 131) 

* The  aristo-democracy  was  to  be  made  up  of  scholars  and  professional  educators  who  were  “of  die  people”  but  not  “from  the 
people,”  ulio  would  wiUingly  relinquish  power  udien  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  At  that  point,  Iferder  foresaw  a 
sitiifltinn  of  Humanitdt,  a world  of  “organic”  nation-states,  in  whidi  political  government  was  replaced  by  oentralty  un- 
coordinated autonomous  ad  hoc  institutions. 

^ Grundtvig’s  main  essays  on  his  educational  ideas  were  the  “Danish  Four  Leaf  Clover”  (1836),  the  “School  for  Life  and  the 
Academy  at  Soro”  (1838)  - especially  Part  One,  “The  School  for  Life”,  and  the  “Introduction  to  Nordic  Mythology”  (1832), 
which  contains  a chapter  on  Universal  Historical  Learning  which  may  be  described  as  Orundtvig’s  manifesto  on  culture  and 
education,  His  series  of51  lectures  at  Copenhagen  University  in  1838,  “Mthin  Living  Memory,”  each  drew  from  300  to  600 
people,  and  spoke  to  his  view  of  current  history  as  well  as  education.  These  weae  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

^ A traditional  folk  highschool  assembly  is  the  morgensamllng,  a morning  gathering  at  which  students  and  faculty  sing  songs 
fiom  the  folk  hi^ischool  songbook  (many  by  Qrundtv^),  hear  a brief  motivational  presentation  (usually  by  a student),  and 
discuss  the  dty’s  schedule  and  cooperative  tasks. 

’’  Grundtvig’s  ideas  have  been  corttyared  to  those  of  Dewey  in  both  Opstein’s  and  Pitkin’s  chapters  in  Grundtvig ’s  Ideas  in 
Nordi  America  (1983).  He  is  also  compared  to  Marx,  lllich  and  Freire  in  various  chapters  of  Grundtvig  och 
Folkupplysningen  (G^dtvig  and  Folk  Enlightemnent)  (1978). 

* The  Kalevala  (1835)  helped  establish  standardized,  modem  Finnish.  LOnnrot  traveled  the  counbyside  as  a rural  physician 
anti  collected  folk  stories,  from  which  he  constructed  a new  and  ordered  mythology  to  record  the  ancient  history  of  the  Firms. 
The  Kalevala  was  pivotal  because  it  established  the  Finnish  people  along  with  (he  Finnish  language  as  somediiug  that  had  a 
inng  glorious  past:  a past  which  could  be  used  to  bolster  support  for  an  indepmident  state.  The  Kalevala  empowered  the 
Finns  by  allowing  them  to  read  about  their  own  heroes  in  their  native  tongue.  (DuBois  1995;  CoUinder  1964) 

^ All  folk  highschools  in  Finland,  both  Finnish  and  Swedish-language,  were  of  the  Grundtvigian  type  until  1907,  when  the 
fust  revivalist  Christian  folk  hig^hool  was  established.  These  were  slow  to  spread  in  Finland;  o^  two  were  founded  in  the 
following  ten  years.  (Larson  1970, 140) 

The  Youth  Organizations  were  made  up  of  the  young  people  within  a province  or  smaller  area  who  were  younger  dian 
university  age  or  not  necessarily  attending  the  University  (although  some  leadership  widiin  (he  Student  Nations  and  Youth 
Organizations  overlapped.)  The  first  Finlandssvensk  organizations  were  established  in  1 888,  one  in  Ostrobodmia  and  the 
other  in  Aboland.  Tire  numbers  grew  provincially  until  a national  organization  was  formed,  the  Fmlands  Svenska 
Ungdomsprbund  (Finland  Swede  Youth  Organization.)  The  societies  sponsored  lectures,  discussions,  amateur  theater, 
concerts,  choirs,  folk  dancing,  and  qtorting  events,  as  well  as  supported  local  historical  and  ethnographic  studies,  local 
museums,  and  folk  highschools.  {UngdomsrOrelsen  i Svenska  Nyland  1889-1914  1915,  Ungdomsrdrelsen  i Svenska 
Osterbotten:  75  Ar  1963,  wAFinlands  Svenska  Ungdomsjbrbund  Historik  och  Statistik  1912) 
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Historical  Portraiture:  The  Artistic  and  Spiritual  Legacies  of  Kaflie  Kollwitz  and 
Evelyn  Underhill 


Rita  E.  Guare 
Fordham  University 


I am  the  woman  dancing  the  world  alive; 

Can  you  not  see  the  roundness  of  me; 

Curve  of  the  earth 
Maternal  arms  of  the  sea 
Encircling  you  wetly  as  you  swim? 

I am  die  birthing  woman 
Kneeling  by  the  river 
Heaving,  pushing  forth  a sacred  bocty 
Not  mud,  not  stone;  flesh  and  blood 
1 am  a God  of  a thousand  names; 

Why  cannot  one  of  them  be 
Woman  Singing? 

- Catherine  De  Vinck 

Historically,  women  have  probed  the  fabric  of  their  lives  searching  for  spiritual  meaning.  With  persistence, 
compassion,  and  the  intuitive  sense  that  the  search  itself  is  worthwhile,  many  women  have  traveled  the  routes 
to  interior  landscapes,  the  unseen  borderland  of  their  souls.  Oden  sudi  journos  begin  deep  in  the  drama  of 
ordinary  life,  the  familiar  terrain  of  women’s  lives.  There,  amidst  the  cultural,  social,  and  political  forces  distinctive 
of  each  historical  period,  women  have  witnessed  with  extraordinary  power  and  beauty  to  the  music  of  Wisdom 
sounding  through  the  ages. 

The  poet  Catherine  De  Vinck  celebrates  this  Wisdom  in  “The  Womanly  Song  of  God.”  With  feminine 
imagery,  she  describes  this  wisdom  “dancing  the  world  alive”,  a fluid  and  embracing  reality  that  seeks  expression  in 
birthing  women  “heaving,  pushing  forth”  sacred  lives  of  flesh  and  blood.  Through  the  generous  acts  of  their  love  and 
their  work,  women  have  enlarged  our  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  that  underground  source  of  all  cultures  and  as  a 
generative  force  in  history.  All  too  often,  however,  this  steady  stream  of  Wisdom  is  shadowed  and  silenced.  To 
uncover  the  hidden  life,  the  sacred  recesses  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  paradoxes  and 
the  promises  that  dwell  in  the  depths  of  Mystery,  we  need  to  explore  the  full  adventure  of  women’s  lives.  This  paper 
is  an  historical  portraiture  of  two  women’s  full  engagement  with  the  mystery  of  life. 

First,  let  me  suggest  the  critical  lens  through  which  my  eyes  tried  to  erq^ture  the  historical  portraits  of  Kathe 
KoUwitz  and  Evelyn  Underhill.  In  The  Great  School  Legend:  A Revisionist  Interpretation  of  American  Public 
Education  , Colin  Green  described  historiography  from  “E.P.  Cubberly  to  Lawrence  Cremin,  from  1900-1965”  as 
“fUiopietist,  parochial  and  narrowly  institutiond”  (Greer  1972, 38).  He  challenged  the  history  of  education  to  uncover 
the  conservatism  of  schooling  hidc^  in  the  promises  of  the  American  dream.  In  dismantling  the  myths  of  the  one  best 
system,  Greer  called  for  a revisionist  telling  of  the  history  of  education.  Such  an  historical  account  would  be  faithful 
in  describing  the  actual  practices  of  schooling  and  not  the  rhetoric  of  its  advocates.  Greer  called  for  a more  inclusive 
telling  of  the  history  of  education,  one  that  heard  the  voices  and  recognized  the  visions  of  all  those  that  the  school 
failed  to  honor.  Building  on  Greer’s  argument,  and  challenging  the  “narrowly  institutional”  focus  of  the  history  of 
education,  I want  to  honor  the  voices  and  visions  of  two  women,  Kathe  KoUwitz  and  Evelyn  Underhill,  v^ho  worked 
outside  the  boundaries  of  traditional  schooling  but  vsho  contributed  in  deeds  to  the  fuU  enterprise  of  education. 

In  developing  the  xmique  angles  of  these  portraits,  I am  mindful  of  Bernard  Bailyn’s  analysis  that  women’s 
history  has  not  been  dravm  into  the  general  history  as  a fuU  partner  (Bailyn  1994).  Rather,  it  stiU  remains  parochial 
and  polemic  emerging  as  an  argument  and  not  as  a natural  part  of  the  wider  story.  According  to  Gerd^  Lemer, 
however,  women  have  always  been  in  the  majority  and  need  their  ovm  histmy  (Loner,  1975).  What  can  historians 
do  then  to  change  history  as  it  is  written?  First,  historians  must  overcome  the  traditional  negfect  of  male  historians 
in  documenting  women’s  history  and  appreciate  women  as  cultural  and  spiritual  forces  acting  throughout  history. 
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Accoixling  to  Lemer,  the  fieedom  to  chronicle  women’s  histoiy  depends  on  breaking  the  traditional  links  to  women 
as  only  child-hearing  and  child-rearing.  In  order  to  write  history  anew,  we  need  to  recognize  that  women’s  culturally 
determined  roles  and  psychologically  patterned  responses  seem  to  be  vsiiat  makes  women’s  historical  experiraices 
different  from  that  of  men  (Lemer  1978). 

Today,  historians  are  developing  a more  heightened  awareness  of  gender  differences  ( Anderson  and  Zinsser 
1988;  Lwner  1975,  1986  ).  They  acknowledge  that  the  interpreted  record  of  the  past  is  only  a partial  record 
Omissions  and  distortions  in  telling  the  story  from  the  male  perspective,  as  the  one  best  viewpoint,  have  rmrdered  the 
record  incomplete.  Those  committed  to  a more  generous  telling  of  the  story  with  multiple  meanings  and  perspectives, 
and  those  dedicated  to  a broader  vision  of  what  constitutes  the  history  of  education  are  giving  rise  to  a new 
This  new  consciousness  celebrates  women’s  place  in  educating  communities  in  schools  and  beyond 
the  borders  of  traditional  schooling. 

When  I was  preparing  the  canvas  and  deciding  upon  the  background  colors  for  the  portraits,  the  work  of 
Bonnie  Anderson  and  Judith  Zinsser  informed  my  vision.  In  the  introduction  to  A History  of  Their  Own:  Women  in 
Eurotre  fr^m  Prfthigtnrv  to  the  Present.  Anderson  and  Zinsser  describe  a method  of  organization  drat  looks  at  “place” 
and  “function”  in  orda:  to  write  a history  that  includes  women  and  their  interests  by  definition  (Anderson  and  Z^ser 
1988,  XV).  Like  Lemer,  these  authors  question  the  forcing  of  women’s  fives  into  male  categories  and  experiences 
which  usually  result  in  their  disappearance  fixwn  history  altogether.  To  redean  the  invisibility  of  Kollwitz  and 
Underhill  from  the  historical  record  and  “to  counter  the  subtly  denigrating  rrtyth  that  women  either  ‘have  no  history’ 
or  have  achieved  little  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  historical  record”,  1 attempt  to  make  visible  throu^  portraiture  the 
artistic  and  spiritual  fives  of  these  two  women  (Anderson  and  Zinsser  1988,  XI). 

At  one  of  the  darkest  times  in  history,  Kollwitz  and  Underhill  educated  human  communities  in  the  root  sense 
of  “leading  out”  those  artistic  and  spiritual  impulses  in  the  human  soul.  To  tell  their  stories  is  to  place  their  visions 
and  their  voices  at  the  center  of  the  canvas  and  make  sense  of  their  experiences.  It  is  telling  the  stories  as  “if  it  were 
seen  throu^  the  eyes  of  women  and  ordered  by  values  they  define”  (Lemer  1979, 168).  It  is  reconcqrtuafizing  history 
(Greer  1972). 

Portraiture  is  a powerful  way  to  witness  to  Kathe  Kollwitz  and  Evelyn  Underhill,  birthing  women  heaving, 
pushing  forth  fife,  laboring  at  the  borderland  of  their  souls.  In  selecting  portraiture  as  the  process  of  inquiry  for  this 
historical  project,  Sara  Lawrence-Ligfitfoot  and  Jessica  Davis  became  my  mentors  informing  my  perspective  and 
guiding  my  hand  (1997).  When  1 was  first  drawn  into  the  fives  of  Kathe  Kollwitz  and  Evelyn  Underhill,  I knew  that 
portraiture  was  a way  to  illuminate  their  fives  and  “c^ture  the  richness,  complexity,  and  dimensionality  of  their 
hiiman  cjperience  in  social  and  cultural  contexts  (1997, 3).  1 was  eager  to  combine  in  my  research  efforts  “systematic, 
empirical  descriptions  with  aesthetic  expression,  blending  art  and  science,  humanistic  soisibifities  and  scientific  rigor 
“ (Lawrence-Lightfoot  and  Davis  1997, 3). 

In  order  to  begin  this  work,  1 had  to  see  myself  as  a portraitist  who  would  be  dialoguing  with  her  subjects  as 
they  negr^ated  the  boundaries  of  their  worlds.  1 h^  to  und^tand  that  1 would  be  participating  with  each  woinan  in 
drawing  the  image  of  her  fife.  And,  finally,  with  great  surprise,  1 had  to  discover  that  the  portraits  were  not  simply 
mirror  images  of  Kathe  Kollwitz  and  Evelyn  Underhill.  Rather,  I came  to  rqrpreciate  that  I was  involved  in  and  with 
a process  of  rendering  visible  some  essence  unique  to  each  woman. 

Kathe  Kollwitz  (1867-1943),  the  German  painter,  sculptor  and  printmako-,  dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  her 
fife.  That  tmth  unc»"ceqlftd  through  ^e  legacy  of  her  art  has  created  clearings  and  open  spaces  for  the  wounds  of  war 
to  be  seen  an,  in  some  cases,  healed.  Tears  and  grief  are  no  strangers  to  those  vsiio  are  familiar  with  her  work  and  find 
in  her  art  burning  outrage  and  penetrating  forgiveness.  An  outspoken  critic  of  violence  and  war,  Kollwitz  so 
threatened  the  Third  Reich  that  much  of  her  work  was  burned.  Yet,  enough  of  Kollwitz’s  work  remains  to  offer  us 
one  woman’s  courageous  vision  of  protest,  a prophet’s  resistance,  against  the  dcnninant  inqiaial  culture  of  her  world. 

A Hnminant  culture  is  One  that  refuses  to  see  the  pain  and  to  hear  the  oies  of  the  dispossessed  and  uses 
religion  as  an  opiate  so  that  no  one  discerns  the  misery  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  Creator  (Brueggimatm  1978).  To  form 
a new  the  social  political  imagination  of  the  prophet  must  be  at  work  cutting  through  the  numbness 

and  self-deception  of  people  immersed  in  privileged  and  oppressive  structures.  Embodied  in  Kathe  KoUwitz’s  art  is 
the  radical  work  of  a prophet  dismantling  the  dominant  ^ture  of  pre-war  Germany.  To  accomplish  this  work  of 
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unsettling  a world  that  feeds  on  the  suffering  of  others,  Kollwitz  offered  symbols  of  poverty,  conspiracy  and  death 
that  spoke  to  the  horror  that  was  evoking  numbness  and  denial.  Kollwitz  sketched  poor  working  women,  showed 
women  as  revolutionaries  in  her  series  on  the  Peasant’s  War,  and  used  forceful  images  of  mothers  and  children  to 
embody  her  pacifist  spirit.  “Black  Anna”  in  the  fifth  drawing  of  her  series  on  the  Peasant’s  War  is  the  embodiment 
of  outrage  (Kollwitz  1969,  19).  One  can  imagine  that  Anna  holds  in  her  strong  clrached  fiists  the  untold  story  of 
women  during  the  war. 

In  her  work,  Kollwitz  reactivates  symbols  for  redemptive  honesty.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  prophet.  Her 
charcoal  representation  of  “The  Visitation”  comes  to  mind  as  a profoundly  simple  yet  powerfiil  encounter  of  two 
women  daring  to  break  the  silence  of  mystery  in  a culture  that  would  never  understand  a woman’s  protective  custody 
of  seed,  of  life  in  its  greatest  possibility  (Kollwitz  1969,  51).  More  typically,  however,  Kollwitz  offers  children  as 
tymbols  hungering  for  a world  without  war.  “Seed  Com  Must  Not  Be  Ground”  is  the  haunting  image  of  one  mother’s 
painfiil  effort  to  shelter  the  childroi  fi-om  the  horrifying  shells  of  mortar  (Kollwitz  1969, 64). 

Dismantling  a dominant  culture  involves  bringing  to  public  expression  those  very  fears  and  terrors  that  have 
been  denied  so  long  that  we  have  forgotten  they  are  there.  Kollwitz’s  drawings  of  war-tom  lives  gnq>hically  open  us 
to  the  needless  violence  of  “man’s”  inhumanity.  The  most  moving  indictment  against  war  is  the  statue  of  the 
“Grieving  Parents”  at  the  German  military  cemetery  in  Vladslo  (Kollwitz  1992,  182).  Through  these  images,  we 
participate  in  the  passion  of  God,  the  divine  pathos,  and  through  it,  we  meet  the  mourning  of  God  poured  out  in  human 
faces  and  huddled  figures. 

Kollwitz  is  concrete  about  the  real  deathliness  that  hovered  over  her  hfe  and  her  world.  As  an  artist  and 
prophet,  she  invites  us  to  experience  what  was  all  aroimd  her-  poverty,  violence,  and  death.  A thread  of  suffering  and 
anguish  runs  through  all  his  work.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  poignant  of  her  prints  is  “Woman  Welcoming  Death” 
(Kollwitz  1969,  67).  What  we  see  ho’e  is  an  utterly  tender  and  gentle  reminder  of  that  experience  which  touches  all 
our  lives.  It  is  a prophet’s  picture,  one  inviting  us,  as  all  her  work  so  powerfully  does,  to  relationship.  Yes,  even  our 
relationship  with  death.  It  is  this  uncanny  quality  of  intimate  and  profound  relationships  that  i^es  her  art  so 
compelling.  As  1 dialogued  with  Kathe  KoUwitz  through  this  portraiture  and  participated  with  her  in  creating  an 
image,  1 am  aware  that  it  was  her  own  deepfy-lined  face,  her  self-portrait  that  ^ew  me  into  her  life  (Kollwitz  1969, 
40).  It  was  as  though  her  charcoal  pencil  found  and  uncovered  a bond  of  communion  with  me.  For  this  alone,  I the 
portraitist,  am  in  her  debt. 

Across  the  continent,  working  in  a quieter  but  no  less  prophetic  way  was  a contemporary  of  Kathe  Kollwitz. 
Evelyn  Underhill  (1875-1941)  was  horn  in  England  and  knew  finm  a very  early  age  that  she  wanted  to  be  an  author. 
In  1902,  The  Grev  World  was  published.  We  find  in  this  novel  not  only  autobiographical  hints  but  the  theme  that 
would  possess  her  life,  the  quest  for  the  Infinite.  Willie,  the  main  character  of  the  novel,  is  a reincarnated  English  boy 
who  struggles  to  live  between  two  worlds,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  searches  for  what  is  real.  That  search  for 
authenticity  resonates  truth  only  when  he  discovers  beauty.  "It  is  after  all  the  visual  side  of  goodness”  (Underhill  1902, 
332).  The  cormection  betwe^  beauty  and  transcendence  is  made  all  the  more  clear  to  him  when  the  woman  he  meets 
in  the  woods  tells  him;  “You  must  love  everything,  don’t  you  see,  because  every  thing  in  the  whole  world  is  being 
offered  to  you  as  a symbol  of  an  adorable  idea  that  is  beyond”  (Underhill  1902, 336). 

What  Willie  discovered  in  The  Grev  World  , Evelyn  would  leam  throu^out  her  entire  life,  namely  that, 
everything  in  the  world  is  lovable  and  holy.  In  essence,  everything  is  a sacrament  of  the  infinite  and  the  entire 
landscape  of  life  brims  with  that  de^er  ReaUty. 

Evelyn  Underhill  spent  her  life  living  in  that  “landscape  so  rich  and  great  that  no  one  person  can  explore, 
apprehend,  still  less  live  in  all  of  it"  (Underhill  1927, 195).  Evelyn's  access  to  that  world  came  through  the  poets  who 
she  believed,  see  right  to  the  marrow  of  the  bone  and  throu^  the  mystics  who  see  beyond  the  shadows  of  our  lives 
to  a more  loving  Reality.  Like  the  poets  and  the  mystics,  her  vocation  in  life  was  to  make  visible  our  deep  connection 
to  the  sacred.  Such  work  involved  her  in  mediating  "a  range  of  reaUty  and  bearty  to  which  the  common  eye  is  blind" 
and  in  off^g  us  "an  inkling  of. . . other  reaches  of  reality  and  beauty"  (Underhill,  1925, 224). 

While  her  early  work  was  informed  by  the  great  mysics  who  always  seardied  beyond  this  world  for  their  true 
homeland,  Evelyn's  later  work  was  penetrated  by  the  awareness  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  one’s  life  the  ways  of 
the  spirit  can  be  learned.  Listen  as  she  speaks  about  her  own  experience; 
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The  first  thing  I foimd  out  was  exalted  and  indescribable  beauty  in  the  most  squalid  places.  I still  remember 
walking  down  Notting  Hill  main  road  and  observing  the  (extreme^  sordid)  landscape  with  joy  and  astonishmoit 
Even,  the  movement  of  the  traffic  had  something  universal  and  sublime  in  it.  Of  course,  that  does  not  last!  But  the 
after  flavour  of  it  does  and  now  and  then  one  catches  it  again  (Underhill). 
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The  National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls,  Incorporated  was  founded  in  Washington,  DC  in  1909.  Its 
foimder.  Dr.  Nannie  Helen  Brirroughs’,  is  most  known  for  her  oratorical  skills  and  her  sixty-one  years  of  work 
with  the  National  Baptist  Convention.  However,  her  most  profound  contribution  to  American  history  was  her 
dedication  and  contributions  to  the  education  of  African  American  women  and  girls. 

This  paper  seeks  to  examine  how  the  women  and  girls  at  the  National  Training  School  were  educated.  In 
doing  so,  the  school’s  curriculum  as  well  as  student  and  teacher  expectations  will  be  discussed.  A history  of  the 
National  Training  School  (often  referred  to  as  “God’s  School  on  the  Hill”)  naturally  focuses  on  Burroughs.  After  all, 
she  founded  the  school  and  served  as  president  for  fifty-two  years.  Yet,  there  were  odier  important  lives  on  the  hill 
that  have  been  virtually  omitted  in  studies  of  the  school.  These  individuals  shared  Burroughs’  strong  belief  m God, 
worked  hard,  raised  money  for  the  school  and  helped  the  school  to  earn  and  maintain  a good  reputation.  Even  with 
a phenomenal  leader  such  as  Burroughs,  the  institution  did  not  grow  to  be  successful  without  good  teachers  and 
students.  Although  little  is  known  about  Burroughs,  considerably  less  is  known  about  the  lives  of  the  teadiers  and 
students.  However,  there  is  enough  information  to  develop  a sketch  of  vs^at  the  lives  of  the  teachers  and  students  were 
like  as  th^  taught  and  matriculated  at  the  school  on  the  hill. 

On  October  19, 1909,  Dr.  Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  opened  the  National  Training  School  for  Women  and 
Girls,  Incorporated  in  Washington,  DC.  The  school  opened  with  Naimie  Helen  Burroughs  as  President,  five  assistants 
and  dght  students.  In  order  to  attend  the  sdiool,  young  ladies  had  to  be  at  least  fifteen  years  old  and  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade.  Its  object  was  to  "establish  and  maintain  institutions  of  learning  for  women  and  girls,  in  vthich  special 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  formation  of  industrial  habits  and  Christian  character"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  310). 
Burroughs  decided  on  a trade  school  "Because  specialized  training  meets  the  definite  requirements  in  the  world  of 
today.  It  gives  the  graduate  special  advantage  over  those  v\ho  have  only  a general  education.  It  is  less  difficult  for 
her  to  secure  employment  and  make  advancement  in  her  field.  It  develc^s  job  security"  (Bunoughs  Papers,  Box  3 10). 
The  school  would  open  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  and  close  the  first  Fiid^  in  June. 

It  was  important  to  Burroughs  that  Afiican  American  girls  were  cared  for  and  properly  trained.  She  did  not 
believe  that  they  should  be  left  imattended.  Yet,  she  did  understand  that  some  mothers  had  to  work  all  day  and  had 
no  other  option  but  to  leave  their  daughters  at  home.  Still,  Burroughs  pleaded  with  parents  not  to  leave  their  girls 
alone  while  working.  She  felt  that  "Our  race  will  be  morally  bankrupt  if  parents  do  not  put  first  things  first  in  the  care 
and  protection  of  their  daughters"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  3 10).  She  went  on  to  remark  that  parents  should  send  their 
dau^ters  to  "the  best  Christian  boarding  schools"  for  their  protection  and  the  training  that  they  needed  for  productive 
futures. 

It  was  Burrou^s'  beUef  that  the  majority  of  Afiican  American  women  made  their  living  in  the  area  of  service. 
It  was  her  opinion  that  the  specific  need  was  in  the  area  of  domestics  for  well-trained  "servants."  The  young  ladies 
in  her  domestic  science  program  received  practical  experience  along  with  book  knowledge.  They  served  in  some  of 
the  most  affluent  white  homes  in  the  Washington  area.  She  wanted  "to  professionalize  domestic  science  and  to 
redefine  the  work  identities  of  Black  women  as  skilled  workers  rather  than  incompetent  menials"  (Higginbotham 
1993, 204).  In  her  words,  "Since  we  must  sorve,  let  us  serve  well,  and  retain  the  places  we  have  long  held  in  the  best 
homes  in  ^e  land"  (Biuroughs  Papers,  Box  303). 

The  women  who  entered  the  domestic  science  program  learned  far  more  than  just  how  to  clean  a home  and 
provide  other  needed  services  fru  their  employers.  In  a general  sense.  Burroughs  training  Afiican  American  women 
in  domestics  and  other  industrial  areas  was  keeping  in  line  with  current  trends.  However,  the  difference  was  that 
Burrougfis  also  stressed  educating  the  head  along  with  the  hand.  The  women  graduating  from  her  school  were  highly 
trained  and  qualified  to  take  any  job  in  their  field.  A woman  in  the  domestic  science  program  was  also  introduced 
to  higher  level  math,  histoiy,  a foreign  language,  and  many  other  subjects  that  may  not  have  been  considered  "needed" 
for  domestics. 

Burroughs  taught  the  yoimg  women  who  attended  her  school  skills  that  would  enable  to  earn  a living. 
One  of  the  reasons  some  men  (specifically  those  in  religious  circles)  gave  for  not  supporting  the  school  was  that  the 
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young  ladies  were  being  trained  to  be  “breadwinners”  (Easter  1992, 12 1).  Traditionally,  and  not  just  in  the  Afiican 
American  community,  this  is  the  man's  role.  Another  criticism  of  the  domestic  training  program  was  diat  Dr. 
Burroughs  was  training  the  young  ladies  to  be  servants.  It  was  stated  in  an  editorial  that  "Nannie  Burroughs  does  not 
prepare  girls  for  servants,  but  for  service. . . Nannie  Burroughs  secures  a discipline  and  a morale  which  our  public 
schools  cannot  begin  to  imitate  or  rival"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  318).  The  womrai  and  girls  who  attended  this  school 
were  trained  to  do  the  'essential'  things  in  life. 

While  many  criticized  Burroughs  s^g  that  she  only  trained  girls  to  be  servants,  a closer  look  at  the  sdiool 
reflects  smnething  totally  different.  Burroughs  and  her  teachers  trained  their  pupils  to  be  self  sufficient  and  productive 
members  of  their  communities.  The  studmts  were  trained  to  effectively  work  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  in  the 
church,  in  business,  and  in  their  communities  among  other  places.  Although  Burroughs  was  considered  the  female 
Booker  T.  Washington,  she  blended  industrial  educatitm  with  classical  training  to  develop  well-educated  and  well- 
rounded  students.  Even  the  young  ladies  who  were  in  the  trades  (plain  sewing,  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  millineiy, 
printing,  beauty  culture,  gardraing  and  laundering)  had  to  successfully  pass  the  classical  component  of  the  curriculum. 
In  Burroughs  words,  "We  are  looking  for  girls  of  the  finest  draracter.  This  is  a select  school.  There  is  sudi  a great 
need  for  young  women  of  talent  and  leadership  abihty,  who  really  want  to  let  their  Ughts  shine  in  this  'confused'  world, 
that  we  have  highly  resolved  to  find  and  train  leaders"  (Burroughs  P^ers,  Box  310). 

The  school’s  academic  program  expanded  gradually  to  offer  junior  high  courses  initially,  then  by  1929,  junior 
college  courses  mixed  with  those  for  trades  and  professions.  At  the  junior  college  level,  such  cotnses  as  lead^ship 
of  girls’  activities.  Philosophy  I,  the  History  of  Education,  Expression  11,  English,  English  grammar,  and  English 
composition  were  offered  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  3 10).  There  were  extra  curricula  activities  at  the  school  such  as 
basketball  and  interest  clubs.  Such  activities  and  clubs  were  formed  to  develop  lead^ship  skills  It  was  Burroughs' 
opinion  that  she  developed  the  sdiool  curriculum  in  cmijunction  with  the  needs  of  her  people.  As  Burroughs  stated 
in  one  of  her  informatitnial  circulars,  "We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  masses,  study  their  condition  and  needs,  and 
shape  our  curriculum  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  race"  (Burroughs  Papers,  l^x  3 10). 

Burroughs'  teachers  were  college  graduates  who  woe  upstanding,  hard  woildng,  Christian  citizens.  She 
sought  only  the  best  for  her  school.  “Teach^  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  Christian  character-  professional  fitness- 
definite  interest  in  the  growth  and  developmmt  of  the  students,  fineness  of  spirit  and  excellraice  in  good  social 
behavior”  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  3 10).  The  teachers  seemed  to  agree  with  Burroughs'  tactics  and  did  their  job  in 
upholding  school  rules  and  keeping  the  students  in  line.  Their  mission  was  to  develop  fine  Christian  women  and  send 
them  out  into  the  world  to  be  of  service  in  their  conununities.  Burrou^  wanted  her  teachers  to  have  the  same  zeal 
for  the  development  of  character  and  zest  for  the  training  of  Christian  workers  that  she  possessed.  As  she  once  told 
her  teachers,  "I  have  put  much  into  this  CAUSE  and  I havra't  put  it  in  for  Nannie  H.  Burroughs,  but  for  my  Lord  and 
Savior  who  wants  womanhood  glorified  and  as  Christian  women,  I want  you  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this  thing  Put  your 
heart  in  it  Und^stand  everything  about  it"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  46). 

Carter  G.  Woodstm  was  a friend  to  Burroughs  and  supported  her  efforts  both  in  word  and  deed.  He  felt  that 
morality  was  taught  at  the  National  Training  School.  Both  Woodson  and  Burroughs  had  their  own  ideas  of  what  it 
was  to  be  “morally  estute.”  For  Burroughs,  morality  was  based  both  on  her  own  personal  principals  of  and  ideas 
about  moraUty  and  on  her  Christian  beliefs  and  assun^tions.  It  seems  that  many  students  weren’t  necessarily 
immoral,  but  lacked  qualities  which  may  have  been  considered  highly  immoral  by  Burroughs’  or  Woodson’s 
standards.  To  them,  anyone  who  was  a smoker,  drinko’,  uso-  of  foul  language,  or  mdubited  any  type  of  deviant 
behavior  was  immoral.  This  wmit  for  students  and  teachers  alike. 

It  was  inqrortant  that  Burroughs  teachers  were  also  of  the  highest  moral  standing  because  many  working 
paroits  sent  their  daughters  to  the  National  Training  School  for  refined  training,  growth  and  protectitm.  Some  of  the 
parents  worked  all  day  and  had  no  <me  to  look  after  their  dau^ters  and  a boarding  sdiool  met  their  needs. 

These  students  come  fi*om  the  homes  of  the  hard-working  people-  from  that  of  the  widow  or  widower 
with  a daughter  requiring  protection  while  the  breadwinner  is  aw^  at  work,  firom  that  of  the  parent 
who  is  seriously  concerned  about  the  development  of  character  in  Ae  child,  fixim  that  of  the  religious 
person  Mho  wants  to  see  his  child  taught  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  the  examples  of  the  teachers 
who  do  not  spend  their  leisure  smoking,  drinking,  petting,  or  plying  poker  (Burroughs  Pfqiers,  Box 
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318). 

Burroughs  aimed  to  promote  an  "atmosph^  conducive  to  the  development  of  real  Christian  Womanhood.” 
Interwoven  in  the  standards  Burroughs  held  for  students  and  teadiers  were  the  mwal  and  ethical  standards,  whidi  she 
forced  them  to  conform  to.  She  dealt,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  issues  of  respectability.  She  told  them,  both 
teachers  and  students,  how  th^  should  present  themselves.  Burroughs  was  very  serious  about  and  ethics. 
African  American  women  in  general,  and  African  American  religious  women  specifically  held  thdnselves  up  to  very 
high  standards.  For  them,  it  was  important  to  be  a lady  at  all  times  and  not  to  cany  ones  self  in  any  way  that  would 
allow  others  to  think  otherwise.  African  American  teachers,  churchwomen  and  clubwomen  qiitomized  this  true 
womanhood. 

African  American  women  had  a great  deal  to  stand  up  against  when  it  came  to  issues  of  feminine  nature  and 
womanhood.  Many  (specifically  vihites)  refused  to  look  at  them  or  any  one  in  tiheir  race  as  human  so  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  people  holding  sudi  views  to  see  African  American  females  as  women.  ". . . black  women  were 
not  perceived  as  women  in  the  same  sense  as  women  in  the  larga  (i.e.,  white)  society.  The  nmphasis  upon  women's 
purity,  submissiveness  and  natural  fragility  was  the  antithesis  of  the  reality  of  most  black  women's  lives  during  slavery 
and  for  many  years  thereafter”  (Perkins  1983, 18).  This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  stress  finer  womanhood.  Not  just 
at  Burroughs  school,  but  in  the  African  American  community  and  beyond.  Black  women  were  able  to  develop  their 
own  standards  of  womanhood  and  hold  each  oth^  to  them.  Burtou^s  instilled  this  in  her  students. 

A large  part  of  Brnroughs’  curriculum  revolved  around  religious  education.  Two  examples  of  this  in  the 
curriculiun  are  Bible-Missionary  Education  and  advanced  religious  education.  "Any  young  woman  with  a good 
English  education,  sound  health  and  strength  enou^  for  the  labor  and  strain  of  her  calling,  can  take  up  this 
work... .Each  applicant  will  be  expected  to  be  recommended  by  her  pastor,  or  some  other  rehable  Christian  worlmr 
or  organization  Imown  to  the  faculty”  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  310). 

In  the  Bible  section,  the  women  would  learn  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  tire  first  four  bodts 
of  the  New  Testamrat.  In  Missionary  education,  they  would  leam  the  impmtance  of  missions  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Tho^  would  also  need  to  be  well  versed  in  Latin  and  Qiglish.  The  Missionary  Training  £)^ai1ment  was  only  open 
to  women  over  eighteen  who  felt  God  had  called  them  to  "engage  in  special  Christian  work."  Some  of  their  other 
mandatory  courses  w&re  Old  Testament  interpretation.  Biblical  Theology,  Methods  of  Bible  Study,  Exegesis  of  the 
Epistles,  and  Christian  Evidence  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  3 10). 

In  the  Missionary  Training  and  Social  Science  Department,  th^  were  three  years  of  training  for  church,  city, 
home  and  foreign  missions.  This  program  prqrared  the  participants  for  positions  as  pastor's  assistants  and  as 
settlement  workers.  Those  in  missionary  training  had  to  take  elementary  nursing  to  pr^are  them  for  emergenry  cases 
and  to  enable  them  to  be  helpful  to  the  poor.  Applicants  for  this  program,  as  with  others  had  to  be  recommended  by 
their  pastor  or  "some  other  reliable  Christian  worker  or  organization  known  to  the  faculty"  (Burroughs  Papers  Box 
310). 

As  well  as  receiving  domestic  and  missionary  training,  the  students  were  also  receiving  a liberal  arts 
education.^  Burroughs  stressed  Blade  history,  culture,  and  Black  pride.  Her  school  had  a dqrartment  of  Black  history 
and  required  every  student  to  take  a Black  history  course  and  to  pass  both  oral  and  written  exams  on  the  subject 
(McCluskey  1989,  9).  hr  many  instances.  Burroughs’  ideas  sound  very  much  like  the  thoughts  of  hw  colleague. 
Carter  G.  Woodson.  Woodson  criticized  institutions  for  not  teaching  African  American  history.  Burrou^s  did  what 
Woodson  felt  Afiican  American  institutions  should  be  doing.  As  Woodson  states,  "In  our  schools,  and  especially  in 
schools  of  religion,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  Negro  as  he  developed  during  the  ante-bellum  period 
by  showing  to  \shat  extent  that  remote  culture  was  determined  by  ideas  which  the  Negro  brou^t  with  him  fix>m  Africa 
(Woodson  1990, 147). 

Nannie  Burroughs  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
(ASNLH),  now  called  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  African  American  Life  and  History.  This  dimension  of  her 
curriculum  was  consistent  with  the  work  and  ideas  of  ASNLH.  In  Burroughs’  opinion,  it  was  important  for  the 
atimidees  to  know  and  be  proficient  in  their  own  history.  Knowledge  of  self  was  critical.  The  students  came  to  look 
forward  to  the  oral  exams.  Th^  used  this  as  a time  to  show  everyone  A^at  they  had  learned  about  their  own  history 
and  culture.  Racial  pride  was  evident  at  the  National  Trade  and  Professional  School  for  Women  and  Girls, 
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Burroughs  was  named  the  "Female  Booker  T.  Washington,”  however,  she  believed  in  the  educational 
philosophies  of  both  Washington  and  DuBois.  Her  curriculum  reflected  that  philosophy.  In  looking  at  the 
curriculum,  it  seems  that  Burroughs  was  preparing  the  young  women  for  mudi  more  than  domestic  work  and 
missionary  services.  Ha  belief  was  that  trades  could  not  be  taught  without  an  academic  background  Burroughs 
stated,  "lius  is  a trade  school,  but  we  can't  teach  a trade  without  giving  an  academic  background  . . th^efore,  for  that 
purpose  only,  do  we  offer  the  literary  subjects  that  we  have  in  ord^  to  round  out  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
useful  citizenship"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  310).  The  curriculum  included  classes  such  as  English,  Latin,  psychology, 
and  French,  as  well  as  U.S.  history,  science,  typing,  bookkeq>ing,  business  arithmetic,  shorthand,  sociology  and  world 
history,  geography,  and  sewing  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  311).  As  stated  by  Mattie  Robinscm,  once  the  head  mistress 
at  the  current  sdhool,  "Burroughs  believed  that  academics  and  spirituality  wrat  hand  in  hand”  (Washington  Post  1992, 
B-1).  The  students  at  the  National  Training  Sdiool  were  tau^t  to  love  knowledge,  themselves  and  their  race,  and 
above  all,  God. 

At  the  high  school  level,  several  subjects  were  required  per  year.  A total  of  thirty-four  units  were  required. 
The  first  year  the  students  took  ^glish,  speech,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  read  a classic  novel.  The  second  year  there 
was  speech,  composition  and  Rhetoric,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  Classes  taken  in  the  third  year  w^  composition 
and  rhetoric,  American  Uterature,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  The  fourth  year's  course  load  consisted  of  speech, 
English  literature,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  classics  classes,  the  studraits  reviewed 
American  and  English  literature  as  well  as  modem  prose  and  poetry  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  310).  High  school 
students  also  took  word  analysis  and  algebra  along  with  other  higher  level  mafli  and  sciences.  At  the  junior  college 
level  Afiican-Ammcan  histoiy  and  Finer  Womanhood  were  taught.  In  the  Fin^  Womanhood  class,  topics  such  as 
homemaking , courtship,  and  marriage  were  discussed  (Burrou^  Papers,  Box  311). 

There  was  also  a foreign  language  conqionent  to  the  curriculum.  Four  years  of  both  Latin  and  French  were 
offered.  These  subjects  were  taken  as  part  of  the  general  or  acadranic,  commercial,  home  economic,  and  trade  course 
requirements.  Three  units  of  foreign  language  were  required,  but  a student  would  be  aUowed  to  tdas  up  to  six.  Both 
the  Latin  and  French  teachers  had  A.B.  degrees.  One  had  also  gone  to  graduate  school.  These  teacho^  were  certainly 
skilled  enough  to  have  their  positions.  Each  of  them  had  studied  two  to  three  languages  other  than  English.  Another 
one  of  the  languages  studied  by  them  (including  Frendi  and  Latin)  was  Greek  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  31 1). 

The  school  held  an  institute  for  personal  development  for  the  students.  Diffo^nt  teachers  conducted  the 
worksh(q)s,  speaking  on  topics  that  they  found  important.  The  workshops  w^:  "The  Nature  and  Meaning  of  Culture; 
Courtesies  of  Everyday  Life;  Poised  Personality— What  is  it?  How  to  d^elop  it;  Poise  and  Graciousness  at  the  Table; 
The  Art  of  Stuctying;  Friend-  How  to  Make  and  Keep  Them;  A Living  Religion;  The  Art  of  (jracious  Grooming; 
Standard  to  Live  By;  and  Boy  and  Girl  Relations"  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  311).  The  workshops  were  to  help  the 
students  wifli  their  evetydrq^  living,  both  as  students  and  after  graduation. 

To  successfully  complete  each  course,  students  had  to  pass  written  exams.  In  some  cases,  exams  were  oral. 
Oral  reports  started  as  early  as  the  seventh  grade  and  continued  on  through  junior  college.  In  most  cases,  written 
exams  were  in  essay  format.  Teachers  did  not  administer  “fill  in  the  blank”  and  multiple  choice  exams.  Students  had 
to  prove  their  understanding  of  the  material  covered,  and  in  some  instances,  be  able  to  def«id  their  positions. 

The  intense  training  received  at  the  school  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Th^  graduated  and  went 
on  to  be  successful  in  many  different  arenas.  In  his  travel,  Woodson  came  across  ladies  trained  at  Burroughs  school 
and  found  them  well  fit  for  their  jobs.  He  came  in  contact  with  a waitress  in  a diner,  a secretary  with  a handicap  who 
worked  in  one  of  the  largest  African  Ammcan  owned  businesses,  and  a woman  who  ran  a large  "up  to  date"  print 
shop  "very  efficiently."  Burroughs  tried  to  find  jobs  for  students  ^o  earned  diplomas.  It  was  her  desire  that  they 
hold  jobs  suitable  for  their  training. 

Graduates  were  asked  to  fill  out  a "Former  Studoit  Questionnaire."  This  questionnaire  requested  current 
mailing  information,  occupation,  a request  to  join  the  alumnae  associatimr,  and  recommendations  for  officers  for  the 
Association,  students  \riio  the  graduate  kept  in  touch  with,  as  well  as  a request  for  the  graduate  to  recommend  a new 
student  to  the  school.  The  Questionnaires  reflect  that  graduates  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls, 
Incoiporated  had  various  occupations.  Some  of  the  occupations  were;  stenogr{q>her,  departm^tal  secretary,  domestic. 
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general  missionary,  homemakCT,  Nurse's  Assistant,  teachers  (both  of  religious  and  secular  subjects/schools),  waitress, 
finisher  in  a dress  shop,  and  cottage  mother  for  an  orphanage  for  African  Americans  (Burroughs  Papers,  Box  311). 

Most  African  American  women  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  would  work.  Yet, 
many  of  them  did  not  have  specific  training  for  enqrlryment.  Between  1895-1925,  most  Afiican  American  females 
were  not  college  or  training  school  graduates.  The  majority  of  Afiican  American  womra  in  the  labor  force  had 
"menial,  imskilled,  low  prying  jobs  deemed  suitable  for  women  only"  (Neverdon-Morton  1989,  68).  It  was  not 
Burroughs'  desire  that  her  graduates  have  to  take  cotain  jobs.  She  trained  ^em  so  that  th^  could  hold  Ae  job  of  their 
dioice.  Even  if  it  was  not  a traditional  female  occupation  the  graduate  wanted. 

Graduates  of  this  school  were  employed  in  nearly  every  state,  and  also  in  such  places  as  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti, 
South  America,  and  Afiica.  These  ladies  woe  trained  to  work,  and  they  left  the  sdiool  and  did  just  that.  Some  other 
occupatimis  were,  principals,  nurses,  doctors,  civil  servants,  entrepreneurs,  and  administrators.  Some  other  graduates 
w»e  private  secretaries,  dressmakers,  beauty  specialists,  social  workers,  insurance  agents,  cateresses,  and  milliners 
(Burroughs  Papers,  Box  309). 

Some  students  kept  in  touch  after  leaving  the  school.  Some  wrote  about  their  current  experiences  or  how 
they  had  grown  as  a result  of  their  experience(s)  at  the  school.  One  of  the  students,  Annie  Frrach  ficm  West  Virginia^ 
rqrlied  to  a teacher  five  years  after  leaving  National  Training  School;  "Had  I known  how  green  1 was  5 years  ago,  I 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  come  to  any  body's  school.  But  thanks  to  something,  1 didn't  know  that  1 didn't  know" 
(Burroughs  Papers,  Box  309).  It  was  felt  that  "A  normal  girl  caimot  live  in  this  atmosphere  without  in^roving" 
(Burroughs  Papers,  Box  309).  Della  Harris  from  the  Missionary  Training  Dqrartment  spent  four  to  five  years  in 
Afiica  and  was  engaged  in  church  work.  Susie  Green  from  Alabama  and  Christine  Jean  Francois  from  Haiti  tended 
a garden  while  at  the  school  that  was  very  plentifiil.  Christine  returned  to  Haiti,  but  kept  in  touch  with  the  school. 
Her  friend,  Susie  Green  owned  a print  shc^  in  DC  and  was  an  assistant  at  the  YWCA  surmner  camp  Before 
beginning  the  National  Training  School,  Green  was  attending  school  in  Montgom^  but  could  not  afford  to  continue 
nor  could  she  afford  train  fair  to  DC.  Burroughs  "discovered"  her  and  made  a way  for  her  to  come  to  DC.  Because 
she  had  a "mechanical  mind"  she  was  asked  about  taking  printing  and  did  (Burrou^  Pap^s,  Box  309). 

Nannie  Helen  Burroughs  worked  hard  and  went  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  insure  that  the  young 
ladies  who  came  to  her  DC  school  were  highly  respected,  trained  to  hold  good  jobs,  be  productive  members  of  society, 
and  assist  their  churches  and  communities  however  possible. 
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11  into  the  twentieth  century,  professional  opportunities  fer  wom^  were  severely  limited.  The  history 


rofession  was  no  exertion.  Although,  in  fee  coitury  graduate  schools  in  various  imiversides  across 


le  country,  namely  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  were  offering  women  fee  Ph.D.,  it  was  very 
difficult  if  not  in^ossible  for  graduates  to  secure  faculty  positimrs  in  university  history  dqrartmmts  at  coeducational 
and,  of  course,  all-male  schools.  Evm  womai’s  collies  and  their  practice  of  hiring  fonale  fecuhy  members  were 
waning^  and  wife  it  was  the  opportunity,  some  historians  have  noted,  to  bond  with  other  women  both  socially  and 
professionally  (Palmieri  1995).  Thus,  a tum-ofthe  century  finale  historian  usually  vmsfeced  wife  folding  ahemative 
en^loyment— conducting  research  and  writing  \choi  she  cxnild. 

During  fee  first  half  of  the  twmtiefe  century,  Angie  Debo  and  Muriel  Wright  were  two  of  fee  only  notable 
fetnalfl  historians  in  Oklahoma.  Both  were;  bom  late  in  foe  nineteaifo  coitury;  reared  primarily  in  Oldahoma; 
exmunittedto  Protestantism;  and  dedicatedtofoe  field  ofhistory.  Moreover,  de^ite  Wright's  elitist  family  background, 
each  struggled  during  her  life  to  make  a living  in  a male  domiriated  professiem.  Neither  married  nor  bore  childrm,  but 
both  lefi:  a rich  l^acy  of  numerous  books,  articles,  and  other  writings,  primarily  in  foe  area  of  Native  studies  and  foe 
American  West.  Despite  all  that  Debo  and  Wright  had  in  common,  foey  were  not  fiiends;  in  feet,  they  were  frequently 
at  odds.  Essentially,  foeir  social  and  political  ideologies  were  antifo^cal,  never  to  be  reconciled forou^  foe  exanqile 
of  foeir  own  lives. 

Wright  was  a product  of  Choctaw  and  United  States  history,  providing  foe  background  for  her  later  academic 
battle  with  Debo.  Muriel's  grandfather,  Kilihote,  was  bom  in  Mississ^i  in  1826  and  came  to  Indian  territory  wifo 
his  parents,  when  foe  federal  government  "removed"  all  offoe  Five  Tribes  (Gierokee,  Chickasaw,  Credc,  Sraninole,  and 
Choctaw)  fiom  foe  southeastern  United  States  to  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma.  Although  a full  blood  Choctaw, 
Kilihote  was  orphaned  as  a child  and  w^t  to  live  in  foe  home  of  Cyms  Kingsbury,  a prominent  white  missionary. 
Subsequently,  he  was  imbued  with  Euro-American  culture,  symbolized  by  a name  change  and  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  well-known  Presbyterian  Indian  Territory  missionaries.  As  Muriel  later  erqrlained: 

Through  the  influence  and  preaching  of  Rev.  Gleason,  mygrandfofoer.  Rev.  "Alloi  Wright,  "joined  foe  church 
and  was  christened  with  his  foiglish  name-"  Altai  Wright,"  at  Wheelock  Mission  Church  socm  after  its  conqiletion  in 
1846  in  foe  presence  offoe  old  missionaries,  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  Cyros  Byington,  Alfi^ed  Wright  C.C.  Ccqielmd,  [and] 
Ebmezer  Hotshkin  (Wright  1952). 

Allen  grew  to  manhood  and  graduated  fi-om  Union  College  in  1 853  and  from  Uniem  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
two  years  later.  He  returned  hc»ne  to  Civil  War  in  Indian  Territory  as  foe  Choctaw  Nation  sided  wifo  foe  Confederacy. 
In  fiict.  Boggy  Dqiot,  a town  Allen  helped  found,  was  a headquarters  for  Southern  troops.  After  foe  war,  in  1866,  he 
served  cm  a Choctaw  commission  which  was  fiveedto  accept  freed  slaves  as  citiz^s  offoeir  nation  with  fiill  rights  and 
privileges  and  a ccmcession  of  some  Choctaw  western  lands.  But,  in  abssitia,  he  was  elected  Principal  Chief  of  foe 
ChcKtaws  and  would  hold  two  ccmsecutive  terms  (Wright,  1952). 

AUoi  married  white  elitism,  Harriet  Mitchell,  a direct  descfflident  offoe  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  foe  Elder  William 
Brewster.  The  couple's  first  bom  sem  and  Muriel's  fether,  Eliphalet  Nott  Wrigjht  (1858-1932)  graduated  from  Albany 
Medical  College  in  New  York  in  1884.  He  returned  to  Bc^^  Depc^  and  became  a surgeon  and  physician  for  foe 
Missouri-Pacific  Coal  Mines.  In  1888,  E.  N.,  as  he  was  called,  also  married  a vfoite  woman,  Ida  Belle  Richards,  an 
Atoka  teacher  who  could  trace  her  New  England  lineage  to  femilies  such  as;  Bass^,  Stone,  and  Sprague  (Smith  et  al. 
1998;  Wri^t  undated). 

hr  1894,  E.  N.  was  appointed  to  a delegaticm  that  met  with  the  Dawes  Cemunission  to  dissolve  foe  hrdian 
govemmaits  and  allot  foe  lands  in  severalty  among  the  Choctaw  citizais.  Wright  was  the  cmly  tribal  delegate  to  reject 
foe  edict,  but  another  delegation  later  sign^  foe  Atoka  Agreemmt  of  1897  uhiefa  deeded  to  foe  United  States  all  tribal 
lawrifi  to  be  divided  equally  amcmg  its  citizras.  hr  1900  and  again  in  1930,  E.  N.  vied  but  did  not  secure  the  positiem 
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of  Principal  Chief  (Smith  et  al.  1998).  Apparmtly,  he  was  well  thought  of  bymany  oftiie  Choctaws,  including  full 
bloods  who  “ . . . look  to  Doctor  Wright  as  the  one  man,  among  their  people,  vdxo  has  the  knowledge  and  the  ability,  and 
the  syn^athy,  too,  to  help  them  in  their  problems"  (Thobum,  1929). 

Politically,  the  Wrights  were  progressive  Republicans,  and  they  were  progressives  within  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  this  political  ideology  advocated  pride  in  the  Choctaw  heritage  but  also  assimilation  into  die 
Euro-American  power  structure  in  Indian  Territory.  The  Twin  Territories  became  me  in  1907;  and  for  decades 
Oklahoma  was  dominated  by  a political  madiine  that  centered  in  what  was  called  "Little  Dixie,"  a portim  of 
southeastern  Oklahoma  (formerly  Indian  Territory).  Ironically,  for  the  Wrights,  this  machine  was  dominated  by 
Democrats  (Debo  1961;  Roll  of  Delegates  and  Alternates  to  the  First  Natimal  Progressive  Cmventim  1912; 
Vaughn-Rotorsm  1992). 

Also  a dedicated  Republican,  Muriel,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters,  was  bom  in  1889  and  grew  up  in  and 
outside  ofLdiigh,  near  Atoka.  It  seems  that  Muriel's  childhood  was  happy,  and  that  she  was  well  loved.  WhenMuriel 
was  fourteen,  her  maternal  grandfother.  Reverend  Thomas  Marshall  penned,  "I  love  [you]  so  much.  1 wish  the  time 
was  shorter  when  I am  to  see  you  again ....  I hope  and  pray  that  your  life  may  be  Img,  happy  and  usefol  in  the  pleasant 
service  of  the  Master"  (Marshall,  1903). 

As  a young  child,  Muriel  attended  "awfiil"  schools,  so  when  the  femily  moved  outside  of  town,  Ida  tutored  her 
daughter  at  home,  hi  1906,  Muriel  enrolled  at  Wheaton  Seminary  in  Norton,  Massachusetts.  She  enjoyed  her  time 
there  but  was  takm  back  by  the  liberal  attitudes,  especially  toward  Afirican  American  equality.  “The  me  point  that 
stood  out  was...  the  whole  school  and  teachers  were  pro  Negro,”  she  later  recalled  (Wright  1973).  Muriel  graduated 
and  then  came  home  to  conqilete  a teacher  educatim  course  in  1912  at  Talecpiah's  East  Central  Normal  School.  While 
a student  she  rqipeared  in  a play  that  in  some  respects  imitated  her  femily  heritage.  She  was  an  Indian  girl,  reared  by 
whites.  As  a young  girl  her  biological  fether  kidiuqrped  but  returned  her  to  the  Euro-American  world  to  which  she 
belmged.  A certified  Oklahoma  teadier,  for  four  years  Muriel  taught  and  was  a principal  in  the  state’s  schcx>ls  (Smith 
et  al.  1998;  Wright,  Scrapbooks). 

Alfoough  East  Cmtral  had  not  been  a bachelors  degree  granting  institution,  in  the  fell  of  1916,  Muriel  had  an 
cpportunityto  mter  Barnard  College  in  New  York  City  as  a special  graduate  student  but  returned  to  Oklahoma  a year 
later.  She  resumed  teaching  and  administering,  became  serims  about  publishing  historical  researdh,  and  wras  a candidate 
for  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaws  during  the  early  1920’s  (Wright,  Scrapbooks)  . From  1934  to  1943  she  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  the  state  historical  society’s  publicatim,  and  after  the  latter  year  she 
held  the  editor's  positim  until  1 973 . Moreover,  she  remained  active  in  her  tribe's  political  and  social  activities  (Wright 
1973;  Smith  etal.  1998). 

In  a sense  Debo  and  her  femily  r^resented  many  of  foe  people  whose  financially  desperate  situatim  had  been 
part  of  foe  dispossessed's  persistent  interest  in  Indian  Territorial  lanci.  In  1 890,  foe  year  Angie  wras  bom,  foe  American 
firmtier  officially  closed,  and  landhungry  whites  helped  government  officials  reduce  hidian  Territory  to  its  eastern  half 
and  create  Oklahoma  Territory  out  of  foe  wrastem  portim . Hoping  tor  a more  prosperous  life,  foe  Debos  (tmant  fermers 
in  Beatie,  Kansas)  migrated  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  settled  near  Marshall  in  1899  ("Indians  Outlaws  and  Angie 
Debo,"  1989;  Debo  1984). 

Hungry  for  learning,  Debo  loved  school.  She  wras  dis^pointedfoataftercompletingfoeeighthgradefoere  was 
no  high  school  for  her  to  attend. 

That  was  me  offoe  most  miserable  times  of  my  life.  I wanted  to  acccmplish  som^ing.  Well,  I wasn't 

evm  graduating  fi-omhigh  school.  Andthm  vfoen  I wras  sixteen  1 started  teaching  in  foe  rural  schools 

around  Marshall,  and  fi'om  foat  time  m I wras  very  ccmtent"  (Debo  1989). 

When  Angie  was  able  to  attend  high  school  most  of  her  teadiers  had  only  two  years  of  college,  but  they  tried  very  hard 
and  as  a result  "walked  in  grandeur  ammg  us"  (Debo  1984).  Debo  graduated  fi'om  high  sdiool  when  she  wras 
twenty-three,  and  after  teaching  for  two  more  years,  enrolled  in  foe  IMversity  of  Oklahoma  and  received  a bachelors 
degree  in  1918  (Debo  1984,  "Indians,  Outlawrs  and  Angie  D^,"  1989;  Loughlin  1998). 

One  of  Debo's  professors,  Everett  Edward  Dale,  who  had  studied  at  foe  Ihiiversity  of  Chicago  imder  foe 
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esteemed  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  aicouraged  her  to  attoid  the  University  of  Giicago  vdiere  she  received  her  master* s 
degreein  1924.  While  at  Chicago,  it  was  very  disconcerting  for  Ddx)  to  leamtiiataWrough  her  master's  tiresis  would 
be  published,  "the  history  field  was  closed  and  barred  to  women.  There  wasn't  anything  a woman  could  do  to  otter  it" 
(Debo  1 989).  Curious  \diy  the  Chicago  history  fiiculty  did  employ  ate  woman,  Angie  sought  her  out  and  discovered 
that  she  had  received  her  position  during  war  time,  as  an  emergency  hire,  and  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  any  more 
women  were  forthcoming.  Debo  did  manage  to  secure  a positiot  at  West  Texas  State  Teachers  College  in  Canyon, 
Texas  and  thot  pursued  a doctorate  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  with  Dale  (Debo  1984). 

Knowing  little  about  Natives,  but  having  majored  in  intemati<mal  studies  at  Chicago,  as  a dissertation  topic, 
Debo  proposed  to  investigate  the  Choctaw  naticsi's  history,  befirre  and  after  white  oicroachmeirt.  She  corrqrleted  her 
Ph.D.,  and,  in  1934,  her  dissertatimi  was  published  as  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Choctaw  Republic.  After  her  tm  year 
at  Canyon  State  College  in  Texas,  she  quit  to  make  a Uving  as  a writer  and  moved  home  to  work.  From  1947  to 
1955,  Angie  resided  in  Stillwater,  serving  as  maps  librarian  at  Oklahoma  A.  & M.  College  (Debo  1961, 1984;  "Indians 
Outlaws  and  Angie  Debo,"  1989;  Loughlin  1998). 

Common  (Sround 

Hardship  was  a common  denominator  in  Debo's  and  Wright's  life.  As  tenant  farmers  in  Kansas  and  later  as 
small  formers  in  pioneer  Indian  Territory  and  fiien  Dqrression-era  Oklahoma,  Debo's  fomily  had  struggled  to  make  a 
living  At  one  time  or  another,  she,  her  parorts,  and  her  brodier  had  worked  the  fields,  and  after  Debo  became  an 
educator,  she  contributed  ^oradically  to  her  parents'  and  brother's  financial  support  (Debo  1984,  "Indians,  Outlaws 
and  Angie  Debo,"  1989).  Angie's  fomilial  loyalty  is  evident  in  The  Rise  and FalFs  dedicatimi  to  her  broflier  vho  had 
died  young  (Debo  1961). 

After  Debo  resigned  flom  Canyon,  probably  because  she  had  bear  daiied  promotion,  she  wrote  And  Still  the 
Waters  Run  (1940).  A very  crxitroversial  work,  it  charged  prominent  Oklahoma  politicians  and  others  with  dieating 
the  Indians  out  of  their  land.  After  corrqrleting  a chapter  Angie  would  read  it  to  her  mother  vrfio  feared,  '"no  cme  vrill 
ever  publish  that  book'"  (Debo  1989).  Although  The  University  of  Oklahoma  press  initially  offered  Debo  a contract, 
officials  were  concerned  about  potartial  law  suits  and  evaitually  declined  to  honor  it.  Princseton  University  Press 
published  tire  work  in  1940,  after  having  removed  a few  overt  refoaices  to  certain  individuals  in  the  text.  Debo  was 
thar  fifty  years  old  (Debo  1984;  "hidians  Outlaws  and  Angie  Debo,"  1989).  Forever  grateful  to  her  rrmther  for  her 
contmued  support,  Debo  (195 1)  wrote,  "Most  of  all  I want  to  erqrress  appreciation  to  my  mcrther,  who  remained  at  home 
alone  at  an  age  when  she  might  have  bear  expected  to  require  the  attendance  of  her  only  daughter"  (iii). 

Wright  also  was  adamantly  loyal  to  her  fomily  who  held  a prominart  place  in  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma 
history.  By  no  means  inestimably  wealthy,  her  grandparents  were  able  to  educate  their  c^drar  well,  althou^  not 
without  financial  sacrifice.  Muriel's  fother  had  to  leave  Urrion  CoUege,  because  his  parents  had  other  cJiildrai  to 
support.  E.  N.  and  Ida  did  send  Muriel  to  Wheaton  and  Barnard  College,  but  World  War  I ended  her  stay  at  the  latter 
institution  after  early  care  year.  By  the  1920’s,  the  fomily's  resources  were  not  plentifiU.  Muriel  made  a Uving  teaching 
in  and  aHminigrpring  Oklahcana  pubUc  schools  and  selling  her  written  works.  When  her  fother  could  not  co-author  a 
textual  history  of  Oklahoma  with  local  historian,  Josqrh  Thobum,  he  su^sted  Muriel  for  the  job  (Smith  et  al.  1998). 
Muriel  did  receive  tenqrorary  research  work  at  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society  for  whidr  she  was  praised,  sometimes 
in  a deUriously  racist  way.  She  sardonicaUy  psmedto  her  parents  that  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Adair,  a Cherokee  and 
a signer  for  foe  Historical  Society  Bill,  Jud^  Baxter  Taylor: 

was  conq)Umentary  of  my  work,. . .especially  remarking  up<ai  my  abiUtyas  a worker.  Mr.  Adair  looked 
pleasant  and  jovial  during  the  conversation,  foai  said,  WeU,  whai  you  find  an  hidian  that  vnll  work, 
he  sure  does  work!  Now  ain’t  that  so.  Miss  Wri^'  (Wright  1931)? 

Muriel's  fiifoer  died  in  1932  about  foe  time  his  daughter  lost  foe  Historical  Soci^  job  (Dwight  1932; 
McCuitain  1931;  MiUer  1932).  Muriel  and  her  mother  moved  in  with  Ctertrude,  foe  younger  sister,  and  her  fomily  vfoo 
then  Uved  in  Oklahoma  City.  By  1 934  Wright  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  foe  Chronicles,  but  then  around  foe 
time  of  her  mofoer's  death  in  1941  foe  vras  again  foced  vwth  foe  prospect  of  uneitqrloymait  (^pUcation  for 
Enq>loyment,  1940;  Wilson  1941).  Ahhou^  foe  had  graduated  flom  a normal  sfoool  and  attaided  Barnard  College, 
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she  never  received  a higher  education  degree,  and  bythe  early  1940's  this  proved  a hardship  in  receiving  good  teaching 
and  other  professional  positions  related  to  her  field.  In  the  1 940's  she  attempted  without  success  to  convince  what  was 
then  Northeastern  State  College  to  grant  her  a degree  based  on  her  normal  school  and  Barnard  College  course  work 
augraentedbyhernumerouspublications  (Faust  1941;  Linscheid  1942).  Then  m her  early  fifties,  Wright  contenq}lated 
airolling  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to  complete  her  degree,  but  in  1944  she  was  jq>pointedthe  Chronicles  editor 
(Gittinger  1941;  Smith  et  al.  1998;  Wright  1955). 

However,  academic  credentials  remained  inqiortant  to  her  as  evidenced  in  later  interviews  in  which  she 
explained  that  if  she  had  conqileted  her  work  at  Barnard  she  would  have  received  both  bachelors  and  master's  degrees; 
vshOT  in  1968  Oklahoma  City  University  granted  her  an  honorary  doctorate  she  sometimes  used  the  title  Dr  Wriaht 
(McRill,  1973;  Wri^t  1985). 

C<mtroversv:  Familial  History  and  Professimal  Turf 

Debo's  book  The  Rise  and  Fall  began  the  two  historians'  life  long  amflict.  Although  not  yet  personally 
acquainted  with  Angie,  Debo's  work  pierced  the  core  of  Wright's  being.  The  Rise  and  Fa// noted  that  Allen,  Muriel's 
grandfether,  had  taken  a bribe  during  die  1866  Washington  DC  treaty  negotiati<ms(Debo  1961).  Muriel  was  incensed. 
Ih  a scathing  critique  published  in  the  Chronicles  (1935),  she  li^tly  acknowledged  the  work's  contribution  and  went 
m for  several  pages  to  delineate  errors,  sudi  as  misinteipretatimis  of  key  Choctaw  words,  crucial  when  speculating 
aboutthe  ancient  Choctaw's  religious  and  cultural  perce^ons.  Further,  Wri^it  d^ied  that  any  money  her  grandfather 
received  for  his  services  to  the  Choctaw  people  was  a bribe.  Angie  later  commoited  concemuigthe  review  and  Muriel's 
obvious  hurt  feelings: 

Miss  Wright  would  never  have  known  how  shocked  and  distressed  I was  whai  I ftmnd  out  [about  her 
grandfether,  but]... I don't  know  of  anyone  except  Miss  Wright  and  her  relations,  but  perhaps  there 
might  have  beoi  other  Indians  like  her,  who  were  extremely  successfiil  leaders  of  the  white  mans' 
society...  (Debo,  cited  in  Lou^ilin  1998, 14). 

The  Chronicles  didnot  review  Angie’s  next  work,  i4/irfSn7/  the  Waters  Run,  althou^  major  historical  journals, 
such  as  The  Journal  of  Southern  History  did.  Possibly,  Wright's  editorial  decision  was  influmced  by  Robert  Williams’ 
a foraier  federal  judge  and  head  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Soci^.  His  name  had  speared  in  Debo’s  bode  as  a 
paiticqiant  in  the  fraudulent  acts  perpdrated  against  Oklahoma  Indians  (Debo  1940;  Loughlin  1998). 

A brief  interlude  of  overt  cordiality  between  the  two  historians  did  occur  in  the  1950s  when  Angie  wrote  to 
Muriel  asking  if  Debo  might  write  a "Necrology"  sketdi  for  the  Chronicles  on  A.  H.  EUis,  a member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  who  had  recently  died  ^ebo  1 950).  Muriel  responded  fevorably  (Wri^  1 950).  In  additiOTi, 
as  a member  of  the  program  committee,  in  November  of  that  year,  Debo  asked  Wright  to  present  a paper  concerning 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  Oklahoma  (Debo  1950).  Wright  responded  fevorably  (Wri^t  1950). 

Yet,  in  1 95 1 another  Chronicles  publication  delivered  caustic  remarks  ccnceming  Debo's  monograph.  The  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma:  Report  on  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  (195 1),  a piece  of  commissioned  research 
for  the  Indian  Ri^tts  Association  to  assess  the  economic  success  of  Five  Tribes  Indians  Although  the  author  reported 
lethar^  as  she  saw  it,  she  also  portrayed  the  eamomically  poor  Oklahoma  Indians  whom  she  visited  as  taking  pride 
in  their  homes,  being  clean,  and  taking  care  of  their  surroundings.  Yrt  to  Muriel  and  her  uncle,  James  Brooks  Wright 
(J . B.),  formerly  a govemmait  hidian  agent,  the  rqrort  focused  on  the  unsuccessful,  thereby  fueling  the  all  too  common 
image  that  Indians  were  dqrraved  and  incapable  of  assimilation  into  the  white  world.  J.  B.  (1957)  penned; 

It  seems  that  hhss  Debo  is  unfortunate  in  her  use  of  Enghsh  words  and  e?q}ressions  and  this  conveys 
foe  wrrmg  inqrressirms,  in  many  cases,  to  foe  casual  reader  and  these  are  in  foe  majority.  She  is  also 
inclined  to  generalities.  A reader  mi^  be  led  to  beUeve  that  all  Indians  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  (244). 

Debo  objected  to  J.  B.  rather  than  Muriel  writing  the  critique  and  countered  with  a req)onse,  later  wqjlaining: 

In  all  my  career  as  a writer  I have  never  replied  to  a review  of  one  of  my  books.  A reviewer  is 
supposed  to  be  a scholar  in  his  own  right,  and  his  judgment  is  entitled  to  r^ect.  If  he  a 
mistake,  it  is  his  own  r^utatiem  that  suffers.  Thus,  if  Miss  Wright  had  reviewed  my  report 
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unfavorably,  I should  have  made  no  objectimi,  because  she  is  a distinguished  historical  'writer  -who  has 
eamedthe  right  to  criticize.  ButthisisdrSer^.  It  is  sinqtly  a letter  from  an  individual  corresp<md^t 
(Debo,  cited  in  Lou^lin  1998, 13). 

Muriel  may  not  have  solicited  her  uncle’s  written  remarks,  but  receiving  them  just  as  an  edition  of  the 
CAron/c/e;;  was  being  type  set,  she  eagerly  squired  it  into  print  (Wriglit  1951).  In  addition,  Muriel  and  her  family  had 
always,  at  least  privately,  been  critical  of  "elitist''  Oklahoma  historians.  For  instance,  Gertrude's  son,  John  Allen  Reid, 
wrote  to  Muriel,  praising  the  'value  of  her  historical  writing  for  the  "'good'"  peq>le  and  not  just  by  [and  for]  the 
ivory-tower  professors"  (Reid,  unknown  date). 

Considering  the  recent  fray,  Angie's  1952  review  of  what  was  one  of  Muriel's  most  significant  works,  A Guide 
To  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  published  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  press,  was  somevriiat  diaritable,  but  Debo 
did  restate  \riiat  was  becoming  a femiliar  response.  Writing  for  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  Angie  wrote: 

This  is  the  most  useful  reference  book  on  Indians  tiiat  has  appeared  fer  many  years.  Its  conq>ass  is  much  more 
extensive  than  its  title  would  indicate;  for  Oklahoma  was  once  an  'Indian  Territoty’  and  Indians  from  all  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  were  concoitrated  there.. ..  Excq>t  for  some  mentimr  of  die  pligM  of  die  Qierokees,  however,  the 
book  almost  ignores  the  poverty  in  i^ch  many  unassimilated  Indians  d'ye. . . . This  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  many 
Oklahomans  are  successful  fermers  by  any  man's  standards,  but  it  should  have  beoi  presorted  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  picture  (10). 

A final,  rather  public  (at  least  in  historical  circles)  debate  betweoi  Wright  and  Debo  evidenced  what  an  outsider 
might  view  as  the  ridiculous  oids  to  i^idi  rival  historians  sometimes  go.  Eadi  siqiported  by  local  authorities,  Debo 
and  Wright  debated  the  location  of  the  first  Civil  War  Battle  in  Indian  Tenitoiy,  Round  Mountain,  beginning  on 
"November  19,  1861  between  the  Unirm  Creeks  and  Cmifederate  troqis,  including  a Creek  regimoit, 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  and  Creek-Seminole  regiments,  and  a d^dimoit  of  Texas  cavalry"  (Loughlin  1998, 5).  Again, 
Wright  considered  die  Civil  War,  particularly  in  Indian  Territory,  her  eiqiertise,  while  by  the  early  1960's,  vriioi  Debo 
wrote  an  article  defending  the  Yale  site,  she  was  thought  of  as  a noted  natimial  frmitier  historian . The  squabble  resulted 
in  a stalemate,  but  the  two  cmitinued  to  spar  at  academic  ccmferences  during  the  1970s  (Louglin  1998). 

Religion  and  Race 

Religious  beliefr  and  race  augmented  the  fiunilial  history  and  professional  turf  issues  eiqilicit  in  the 
Wright-Debo  feud.  Both  of  Muriel's  grandfethers  had  bera  ministers,  and  in  a sense,  her  parents  were  missionaries. 
Their  and  Muriel's  goal  was  to  retain  pride  in  the  Choctaw  heritage  vriiile  emulating  the  dominant  society's  ideals. 
During  the  1920s  William  Dunn,  one  of  Muriel's  Native  fidoads  articulated  this  ethos,  in  a series  of  letters,  penning: 
We  have  forgive,  but  we  never  can  forget  [the  forced  removal  to  Indian  Territory,  but].  ..the  grand 
missionaries  who  were  amoigthe  class  of 'good  White  people'.,  .certainly  deserve  revered  recogniticm 
in  Indian  " ...Your  grandmother,  and  Others,  vou  know  of. ..did  so  mudi  to  enlighten 

and  elevate  the  Standard  of  morality  and  Christianization  of  our  Choctaw  peq>le  (Dunn  1 927, 1928). 

Another  Native  friend,  reiterated  the  hope  that  "we  may  be  some  enlightenmfflit  to  our  race  as  well  as  to  ourselves" 
(Roberson  1928).  An  active  Presbyterian,  in  1932  Muriel  revealed  her  own  views  Choctaw  Christianization,  writing 

to  P.  D.  Miller,  Educational  Secretary  for  the  Presbyterian  Executi've  Committee  of  Home  Missions; 

Doctor  Morrison  had  told  me  of  his  work  in  preparing  a book  for  the  study  of  Indian  missions  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  I have  beat  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  in  conqtl^ed  form.  You  asked  that 
Doctor  Morrison  mi^t  have  the  data  in  my  story  on  the  Choctaws  to  use  in  the  pr^aratimi  of  his 
manuscr^t.  This  story,  to  wiiidi  Mr.  Scatergood  referred,  was  written  with  the  idea  of  interesting  the 
general  reader  in  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in  Choctaw  history,  the  circumstances  of  vriiidi, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  be,  finally  led  to  some  beneficent  results  for  that  pet^le. 

Debo's  religious  beliefs  manifested  thransel'ves  socially  in  a some\^at  differoit  direction.  She  served  as  a 
Methodist  pastor  during  World  War  II  in  her  home  town  of  Marshall,  and  apparraitly  her  coivicticms  were  a lindq>in 
of  Debo's  commitment  to  civil  rights.  Her  choice  to  give  voice  to  Indians  without  social  and  political  power  spoke  for 
itself  Debo’s  stance  with  regard  to  Afiican  Americans  was  similar.  As  Wright,  herself  wrote,  Angie  was; 
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very  religious  and  critical  of  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  Confederate  history  in  the  Civil  War. 

She  is  a devout  Methodist  and  served  as  die  Minister  in  die  pulpit  ofher  home  town  (Mar^ll)  during 
World  War  II.  She  'bends  over  backward'  in  divor  of  Negro  racial  problems,  and  evidently  follows 
in  the  train  (I  think)  of  Elinor  [sic]  Roosevelt  (Wright  1952). 

A member  of  the  IMited  Daughter's  of  the  Confoderacy,  Muriel  had  problems  dealing  with  racial  equality 
between  African  Americans  and  others.  Although  dated,  from  a modem  perspective,  in  1945  she  wrote  to  J.  Bartley 
Milam,  Princqial  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation; 

Now  as  Southerners,  you  know  and  I know  that  there  are  some  good,  old  darkies  who  do  know  local 
lore  and  some  stories  about  former  da)^  vihose  reminiscaices  do  have  a place  in  history,  but  recording 
dieir  accounts,  the  investigator  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  reliability  of  the  individuals  giving 
the  informatimi. 

A fow  years  later,  the  state  brandi  of  the  Oklahoma  Pen  Women's  Association,  of  ^ch  Wright  was  a prominent 
member,  invited  Debo  to  join.  Angie  declined  because  ofthe  association’s  exclusion  of  black  writers.  As  she  e;q>lained 
to  Wright  in  1949,  "I  object  to  racial  bars  in  cultural  and  intellectual  organizations." 

Reflectimis 

Both  Muriel  and  Angie  lived  Icmg  and  productive  lives;  Wright  died  in  1975  and  Debo  in  1988.  Althou^each 
was  a dedicated  historian,  the  ideological  outcomes  of  each  persoi’s  work  contradicted  the  other.  Thus,  rather  than 
forming  a brmd  based  on  feminist  and  professimial  interests,  they  found  themselves  cmistantly  at  odds.  Each  one’s 
publications  seemed  to  annihilate  the  important  statements  made  by  the  other,  jettisoning  both  into  at  least  one  of  the 
significant  battles  ofher  life.  It  is  truly  a tragedy  that  given  file  female  centered  mvironmfflit  of  an  institution  sudi  as 
Wellesley,  these  two  historians  may  have  come  to  recognize  the  power  of  their  commonalties  rather  than  their 
differences  (Palmieri  1995). 
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Throughout  the  nineteenth  cratury,  coeducation  could  mean  segregated  education  for  both  sexes,  segregated 
education  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  college  (although  the  curriculum  was  not  the  same),  and  education  of  the 
sexes  together.  Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  women  in  state  universities  could  have  sterruned 
horn  the  “Cult  of  True  Womanhood”,  where  education  of  women  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  focused  on 
developing  homemaker  skills  for  the  female  role  of  wife  and  mother.  Included  in  women’s  education  was  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  materials;  which  was  intended  to  provide  upper  and  middle-class  white  women  the  sWills 
necessary  to  train  their  children.  These  subjects  assisted  in  perpetuating  tiiie  ideal  of  true  womanhood  for  a select  group 
of  females  destined  to  become  the  wives  of  the  leaders  of  the  community 

The  Civil  War  era  forced  women  to  cross  over  to  traditionalfy  male  roles.  Women  were  allowed  access  to 
careers  during  the  war  because  their  skills,  such  as  nursing,  were  in  d^and.  Some  became  propoly  owners  due  to 
the  death  of  tireir  spouse  or  never  married  due  to  the  shortage  of  marriageable  men  after  the  Civil  War.  These  women, 
forced  to  support  themselves  because  of  the  social  upheaval  of  the  War,  became  prime  candidates  for  higher 
education. 

Early  alternatives  to  coeducation,  such  as  women’s  colleges  offered  the  opporbinity  to  prepare  for  a career 
as  a teacher,  originally  the  only  career  available  for  women  besides  the  role  of  a missionary’s  wife.  Over  time  other 
career  choices  for  women  also  emerged  in  these  institutions.  Women’s  colleges  provided  a unique  experience  for  their 
students  as  they  could  enjoy  and  participate  socially  in  ways  traditional  institutions  would  not  allow.  For  example, 
women  could  hold  elective  office  and  participate  in  theatrical  productions  and  graduation  ceremonies. 

Coeducational  institutions  did  exist  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  Oberlin  College 
which  admitted  its  first  female  students  in  1837.  Oberlin  offered  traditional  courses  and  a special  “Ladies’  Course” 
whidi  offered  a diploma  upon  completion.  Most  women  received  their  diploma  fixim  the  Lines’  Course.  In  fact,  in 
the  first  34  years  of  coeducation  at  Oberlin,  395  diplomas  fi^om  the  Ladies’  Course  had  been  granted,  while  only  84 
graduated  with  a traditional  Bachelor’s  degree  during  the  same  time  period  (Wood^  1966). 

Other  institutions  were  also  coeducational.  Antioch  College,  under  the  direction  of  Horace  Mann  in  1852, 
was  developed  as  a coeducational  institution  different  fixim  Oberlin  in  that  it  allowed  womrai  the  qiportunity  to 
participate  in  the  same  courses  as  men.  Both  men  and  women  recited  their  lessons  in  the  same  classrooms,  fiiifiilmg 
Mann’s  idea  “to  secure  for  the  female  sex  equal  opportunities  in  the  same  studies,  and  classes,  and  by  the  same 
instructors,  after  the  manner  of  many  academic  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country”  (Wooth'  1966).  State 
universities  created  additional  opportunities  for  coeducation,  such  as  Iowa,  which  was  coeducatimial  from  its  opoiing 
in  1856.  In  graeral,  however.  Western  State  Universities  were  the  influoitial  leaders  of  the  coeducation  mov^ent, 
though  not  much  inqrortance  was  attadied  to  it  until  after  1870,  witii  the  admission  of  wmnen  to  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  debate  of  women’s  education  has  been  described  as  becoming  “what  the  abolitionist  debate  was  before 
it  and  what  the  suffi-age  debate  would  become  after  it  - a large-scale  movement,  amorphous,  with  different  intellectual 
strands,  involving  the  energies  of  many  middle-class  women  and  men”  (Palmieri  1989).  Arguments  against 
coeducation  stated  that  it  would  reduce  a woman’s  chance  of  marriage  and  result  in  physical  and  psychological 
damage.  These  arguments  w&k  designed  to  intimidate  women  by  suggesting  that  attending  college  th^toied  their 
ability  to  fulfill  their  role  as  a “true  woman,”  which  was  limited  to  the  roles  of  wife  and  mother. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  anti-coeducation  theories  espoused  during  the  post  Civil  War  era  was  published 
by  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  1873  book  Sex  in  Education:  A Fair  Chance  for  the  Girls.  He 
claimed  that  the  female  anatomy  could  not  withstand  the  rigors  of  higher  education  and  the  result  of  women’s 
education  would  be  damage  to  the  female  reproductive  organs.  Proponents  of  coeducation  suspected  his  book  had 
been  inspired  by  the  reluctance  of  Harvard  University  to  open  its  doors  to  women  (McGiugan  1970).  The  doors  of 
coeducation  were  firmly  locked  at  prominent  institutions  such  as  Yale  and  Harvard  for  much  of  the  ninetemth  cmtuiy. 
The  University  of  Michigan  became  a Western  icon  for  coeducation,  but  it  took  over  twelve  years  fi^om  the  first 
inquiry  before  the  door  was  opened. 
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The  first  inquiry  for  female  admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  Match  25,  1858.  The  Board  of  Regents  documented  the  in(^iry  as  follows:  “A  communication  was  received  fr<«n 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Burger,  stating  that  a class  of  twelve  young  ladies  would  present  themselves  for  admission  as  students 
in  die  University,  in  June  next.  Laid  on  the  table”  (UnivCTsity  of  Michigan  1 863).  After  no  reply  was  received  fi'om 
her  initial  request,  in  June  of  1858  Miss  Burger  and  two  oth^  women.  Miss  Harriet  Patton  and  Miss  Augusta  Chapin, 
sought  admission  to  the  University.  The  following  minutes  were  recorded  on  June  24,  1858:  “A  rqxnt  was  received 
from  Regent  Parsons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  on  the  admission  of  Miss  Burger  and  odier  ladies  to  Ae  University. 
On  motion  of  Regent  Bishop  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged”  (University  of  Midiigan  1863). 

On  September  29,  1858  the  issue  was  revisited  as  Regent  McIntyre  read  his  fourteen-page  r^ort,  “On  the 
Admission  of  Females.”  The  report  stated  that  the  UnivCTsity  had  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  persons  “whose 
presence  would  detract  from  the  character  of  the  Institution,  or  prevent  it  from  attaining  to  the  proper  rank  of  a 
University”  (University  of  Michigan  1863).  On  the  motion  of  Regent  McIntyre,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
Resolved,  that  to  adapt  the  University  to  the  education  of  both  sexes  would  require  sudi  a revolution 
in  the  mmagement  and  conduct  of  the  institution,  that  we  think  it  wiser,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
both  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the  interests  of  the  young  ladies,  that  their 
application  should  not  be  granted,  and  that  at  present  it  is  inexpedient  to  introduce  this  change  into 
the  institution  (UnivCTsity  of  Midiigan  1 863). 

Less  than  a year  later,  1,476  signatures  were  accepted  on  petitions,  supporting  the  adtosion  of  women  to 
the  University;  along  with  the  ^plications  of  Sarah  Burger  and  three  other  women  for  admission  to  the  Literary 
Departmmit.  Again,  a resolution  was  passed  on  June  30  1859,  by  the  motion  of  Regent  Brown  that  stated  “Resolved, 
that  the  Board  sees  no  reason  to  change  the  action  already  had  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  females  to  the 
University”  (University  of  Michigan  1863).  The  door  was  ofBcially  slammed. 

What  happened  to  these  women?  Harriet  A.  Patton,  who  applied  in  1858,  eventually  in  1872,  graduated  as 
the  second  woman  to  receive  a law  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Augusta  Chapin  of  Lansing  went  to 
Olivet  College  and  earned  a Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1 884.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  earn  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Lombard  College  (McGuigan  1970).  Sarah  Burger  of  Ann  Arbm,  attend^  Ypsilanti 
State  Normal  Sdiool.  In  1863  she  married  and  with  her  husband  pursued  the  attairunmit  of  women’s  ri^ts.  Sarah 
Burger  Steams  served  as  president  of  the  Minnesota  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association  and  other  active  leadership  roles. 

The  <idmicBinn  of  women  at  the  University  of  Michigan  took  almost  two  decades  from  the  first  inquiry. 
Aiihnugh  tiie  original  charter  of  the  University  called  for  a female  department,  no  money  had  been  appropriated  and 
the  Regents  firmly  opposed  every  admission  inquiry  presented.  Officially,  wommi  were  barred  from  the  classrooms. 
Unofficially,  at  least  one  woman  did  attend  classes. 

James  Robinsmi  Boise,  a professor  at  the  University,  is  credited  with  allowing  the  first  women  into  a 
Midiigan  classroom.  His  daughter,  Alice  Boise  (>^ood)  attended  Latin  classes  in  ha*  father’s  classroom  wife  fee 
traditional  male  students.  Some  of  the  faculty,  including  his  assistant,  approved  of  Dr.  Boise’s  dau^ter  in  fee 
classroom,  and  allowed  Alice  into  their  classrooms.  She  continued  to  attend  classes  firom  Sqrtember  1866  to 
December  1867.  Rising  opposition  to  a female  student  in  fee  classroom  provoked  fee  resignation  of  Dr.  Boise  in 

December  of  feat  year.  • -i 

Official  rfocumwit^itinii  did  not  describe  women  pursuing  admission  to  fee  University  of  Michigan  agam  unm 
1867.  During  the  period  1859  to  1867,  feminists,  pohticians,  and  fee  media  discussed  fee  subject  of  vvomen’s 
education  in  fee  state  of  Michigan.  The  Midiigan  Legislature  passed  a resolutira  stating  that  “the  high  objecte  for 
which  fee  University  of  Michigan  was  organized  will  never  be  fully  attained,  until  womoi  are  adrmtted  to  all  its  rights 
and  privileges”  (University  of  Michigan  1870).  The  Board  of  Regents,  in  response  to  legislative  pressure,  agreed  to 
revisit  fee  subject  of  fee  admission  of  womai. 

A hi^  school  teacher,  Lucinda  Stone  supphed  fee  initial  force  feat  led  to  fee  admission  of  Madelon  Stockwell 
as  fee  first  ffmalp!  student  of  fee  Univasity.  She  and  her  husband,  who  was  Principal  at  fee  University  of  Michigan’s 
Brandi  College  at  Kalamazoo,  got  a oc^y  of  fee  organic  laws  governing  fee  University.  They  could  not  find  any  laws 
prohibiting  fee  matriculation  of  women  from  fee  College  to  fee  University.  Wife  fee  power  of  fee  University  s own 
laws  in  hand,  they  sought  out  fee  Rev.  George  Willard,  a member  of  fee  Board  of  Regents,  and  pwsuaded  him  to  bade 
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their  case  before  the  Board. 

It  took  two  new  members  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  intense  lobbying  by  politicians,  and  nine  months  for  a final 
vote  on  the  subject.  Finally,  in  January  of  1870  the  historic  resolution  was  officially  recorded.  “Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Regents  recognize  the  right  of  every  resident  of  Michigan  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the 
University,  and  that  no  rule  exists  in  any  of  the  UnivCTsity  statutes  for  the  exclusion  of  any  person  fi-om  the  University, 
who  possesses  the  requisite  literary  and  moral  qualifications”  (Centennial  of  Admission  of  Women  Committee,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  #247  1970).  Within  days,  acting  President  Frieze  granted  Madelon  Stockwell  permission  to 
take  the  University’s  entrance  examinations. 

Immediately  a faculty  bloc  was  formed  to  fight  the  motion  of  the  Board.  The  Medical  Departmoit,  backed 
by  the  Clergy,  submitted  a m^orandum  on  female  medical  education  in  March  of  1870.  It  stated  that  while  the 
medical  Faculty  had  no  prejudice  against  the  medical  education  of  women,  in  their  judgement,  “the  medical 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  at  best  an  experiment  of  doubtful  utility,  and  one  not  calculated  to  increase  the  dignity  of 
man,  nor  the  modesty  of  woman  ...  it  must  be  obvious,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  a large  pcntion  of  medical 
instruction  caimot  be  given  in  the  presence  of  mixed  classes  without  offending  the  sense  of  delicacy,  and  refinement, 
wiiich  should  be  scrupulously  maintained  between  the  sexes”  (Centennial  of  Admission  of  Women  Committee, 
Memorial  on  Female  ^ucation  1870).  Although  the  Medical  Department  sought  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  wom^, 
they  succeeded  in  segregation  of  the  departmental  classes  only,  with  faculty  receiving  an  additional  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  “burden”  of  teaching  the  female  students. 

Miss  Stockwell  was  subjected  to  rigid  entrance  examinations,  and  as  reported  by  Mrs.  Stone  th^  were  “much 
more  severe  than  that  given  to  the  men  students”  (Sagendorph  1948).  Not  only  did  she  pass  the  examinations;  she  had 
enough  credits  to  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  and  became  the  first  woman  to  gain  admission  to  the  University. 
During  the  year  1870  - 1871,  she  was  the  lone  female  student  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  following  year,  34 
additional  women  entered  the  University  in  the  following  departments;  14  in  Literary,  18  in  Medical,  and  2 in  Law. 
Although  many  private  institutions  were  open  to  women,  admission  to  the  largest,  tax-supported  institution  was  an 
important  victory  for  women’s  rights.  Coeducation  had  officially  become  public  poUcy. 

Miss  Stockwell  graduated  in  1872  firom  the  Literary  D^artment  and  married  her  classmate  Charles  Turner, 
who  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  in  1873.  She  remained  socially  active  through  serving  as  President  of  the 
Ladies  Library  Association  and  ran  for  positions  on  her  local  school  board.  She  also  continued  her  education  after 
graduating  by  learning  several  languages  and  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  fiom  the  University  in  1912. 

As  published  in  the  University  Newsletter.  #62,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  number  of  female  students  enrolled  grew  fi-om  1 to  138.  The  percentage  of  women 
students  grew  firom  .08%  to  a total  enrollment  of  9.67%.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  714  women  were  enrolled,  which 
accounted  for  2 1 . 6 1 % of  the  emoUment  at  the  University.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  grew  substantially  in  the 
Literary  Department,  where  Madelon  Stockwell  represented  .21%  of  the  departmental  enrollment  in  1870,  however, 
by  1880  women  rq)iesented  18.07%  of  the  enrollment  and  by  1900,  theyrepresented47.20%ofthe  overall  enrollment 
in  die  department. 

Women  were  officially  admitted,  yet  there  is  a difference  between  admittance  and  acceptance.  The  doors  of 
admission  may  have  berai  flung  open;  but  the  pioneers  of  the  first  decade  did  not  always  have  the  welcome  mat  rolled 
out  for  them.  The  signs  of  acceptance  were  evident  in  the  reactions  of  the  students,  professors,  and  the  community 
at  large. 

Women  who  aspired  to  attend  college  took  the  initiative  to  enroll  themselves,  as  their  famihes  were  not  likely 
to  encourage  continued  education  for  their  daughters.  The  dangers  of  sending  a dau^ter  to  an  institution  that 
traditionally  fought  their  presence  at  all  costs,  coupled  with  the  limited  fimds  for  education  (usually  reserved  for  the 
sons  of  a family),  caused  many  families  to  hesitate  sending  their  daughters  at  all.  Daughters  were  also  viewed  as 
having  mote  family  obligations  than  sons,  especially  in  large  fiimilies,  where  older  daughters  were  responsible  for 
the  care  of  yoimger  siblings  and  aged  relatives. 

For  example,  Alice  Freeman  (‘76)  had  to  promise  that  she  would  not  marry  until  she  had  paid  her  younger 
brother’s  way  throu^  medical  school  (McGuigan  1970).  Upon  arrival  on  campus  in  June  of  1872  with  her  father, 
she  failed  the  strenuous  entrance  examinations.  Unwilling  to  give  up,  Alice  and  her  father  spoke  directly  with 
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President  Angell  imploring  him  for  admittance.  She  did  not  let  President  Angell  down.  Alice  Freeman  exemplified 
the  early  woman  scholar  and  has  been  named  repeatedly  as  one  of  the  outstanding  studoits  of  her  time.  To  live  in  Ann 
Arbor,  she  took  interim  jobs  during  vacations  to  support  her  living  expenses  during  the  term.  Described  by  a 
classmate,  Lucy  Andrews  (‘76)  as  “a  silver  tongued  orator  and  genius”  (University  of  Midbigan  Alumni  Association 
1924)  Alice  Freeman  was  recommended  by  President  Angell  to  Welleslq^  College,  where  she  became  the  second 
President  in  1882.  The  University  of  Michigan,  in  1912,  conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  for  her  accomplishments  as  a pioneer  for  womoi’s  education. 

Convincing  family  members  and  enduring  the  difficult  entrance  examinatirms  were  just  the  beginning  of  the 
journey  for  women  students.  The  University  did  not  accommodate  the  female  students.  For  example,  women  students 
were  not  allowed  to  place  their  coats  in  the  coatrooms  and  had  to  wear  their  coats  and  hats  in  class,  causing  many  to 
become  ill  fi^om  wearing  their  wet  clothing.  The  community  of  Arm  Arbor  regarded  women  students  with  discourtesy 
and  at  times,  opei  hostility.  Two  students,  Luqt  M^ard  Salmon  (’76)  and  Louise  Hall  (’76)  walked  the  streets  of 
Arm  Arbor  for  three  days  trying  to  find  a landl^  \^Uing  to  rent  them  a room  (Walker,  1896).  Ostracized  by  society 
and  denied  fellowship  in  most  churdies,  the  pione^s  of  the  first  decade  demonstrated  resilience  to  the  coldness  that 
surrounded  them.  One  woman  student  purchased  and  occupied  a pew  in  a prominent  church  for  an  entire  year  and 
was  never  spoken  to  except  by  the  treasurer  (who  collected  the  pew  fees)  and  the  minister  vriio  opoily  e?^essed  his 
disapproval  of  the  “unwomanly  position  of  college  girls”  (W alker  1 896). 

Professors,  who  were  charged  with  publicly  accepting  female  students  in  their  classrooms,  did  not  deny 
themselves  the  opportunity  to  openly  resist  the  new  students.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Madelon  Stockwell,  the  professors 
vriio  administered  the  oitrance  examination  required  her  to  recite  the  following  for  admission;  (Dick  1988) 

It  behooves  us  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  this,  that  we  are  by  nature  womm,  so  not  able  to  contend 
with  men;  and  in  the  next  place,  since  we  are  governed  by  those  stronger  than  we,  it  bdiooves  us  to 
submit  to  these  things  and  those  still  more  grievous. 

Other  professors  addressed  female  students  as  “Mr.”  instead  of  “Miss”  and  addressed  the  class  as  “gentlemen” 
instead  of  “ladies  and  gentlemen”.  As  recounted  in  the  University  Chronicle  soon  after  Madelon  Stockwell’ s arrival, 
one  professor  even  openly  ridiculed  the  admission  of  women  (McGuigan  1970): 

A dog  had  wandered  into  a classroom,  and  a couple  of  students  rose  to  remove  it.  The  professor 
stopped  them.  “That  dog,”  he  said,  “is  a resident  of  Michigan.  Don’t  you  know  we  now  recognize 
the  right  of  every  resident  of  the  state  to  enjoy  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  University?” 

Not  all  professors  were  openly  hostile  towards  their  female  students.  Even  Madelon  Stockwell  had  fond 
memories  of  Professor  Olney,  vsiio  commented  on  the  artistic  toudies  she  added  to  her  trigonometry  notes  when  he 
said,  “Who  can  s^  now  that  mathematics  is  not  one  of  the  fine  arts?”  (Stockwell  1919).  His  comment  m^  not  have 
been  made  in  earnest,  for  it  was  this  same  professor  who  avoided  calling  on  the  only  female  in  one  of  his  classes  for 
an  entire  semester.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  apologized,  saying  he  knew  she  was  pr^ared  and  it  was  her  male 
classmates  who  actually  needed  the  drill.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  temerity  of  his  actions,  woe  they  the  result  of 
sincerity  or  sarcasm? 

The  early  women  students  did  not  always  silently  endure  the  prejudice  of  their  professors.  Lucinda  Goodrich 
(’77)  wrote  of  the  following  erqieri^ce  (University  of  Michigan  Alumni  Association  1924); 

We  were  stuc^g  Plauties  and  Terence  as  sophomore  Latin,  and  if  my  memory  registers  correctly, 
the  selecticHi  at  the  time  was  “the  Andrean  Woman”.  Very  properly  our  textbook  was  a dramatiz^ 
edition  with  asterisks  to  indicate  omissions.  Oms  not  to  reason  why  the  assignmrat  - ours  but  to  get 
our  lessons  and  behave  in  a most  la<fy  like  mann^,  lest  the  experim^t  of  co-education  receive  an 
impetus  in  the  wrong  direction.  Our  instructor  was  what  was  then  denominated  a woman  hater  and 
violently  opposed  to  the  admission  of  women  to  Michigan  University.  To  make  it  impleasant  fix*  the 
girls,  he  persisted  in  supplying  the  omissions.  We  bore  it  for  some  time,  lowering  our  faces  over  the 
desks,  and  then  held  in^gnation  meetings  in  the  dressing  room  in  the  old  univCTsity  hall  building. 

Finalty  after  a very  embarrassing  experience,  a member  of  the  class,  Octavia  Williams  Bates,  who 
knew  the  rights  of  properly  behaved  students  said  “Girls,  if  he  ever  does  that  again,  I shall  leave  the 
class  and  I wish  you  would  follow  me.”  We  didn’t  have  long  to  wait.  The  offense  was  repeated.  Miss 
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Bates  rose  to  her  full  height  and  she  was  tall  and  stately  and  left  the  room  and  we  went  trooping  aft» 
her.  He  never  did  it  again.  We  had  tactly  taught  him  his  lesson. 

The  community  and  faculty  reactions  to  women  students  provided  an  atmosphere  of  rejection  most  often 
demonstrated  by  the  reaction  of  the  male  students  in  the  classrooms.  Madelon  Stockwell  was  initially  treated  with  cold 
indifference  by  her  male  counterparts.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  if  they  ignored  her  existence,  she  would  simply 
return  home.  When  she  didn’t  they  went  on  the  offensive,  lining  the  streets  as  she  walked  down  them,  trying  to  stare 
her  down  as  she  passed.  Miss  Stockwell  stared  straight  ahead  and  with  forced  determination  ignored  their  silent 
threats. 

OthCT  students  recalled  similar  treatment  by  male  students  in  the  classrooms.  In  chapel  for  exanple,  the 
women  students  were  placed  in  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  male  students.  The  students  proceeded  to  t^ow 
hymnbooks,  and  apple  cores  at  each  other,  through  the  crowd  of  women  students.  Mary  Marston,  in  a letter  to  her 
mother  de^bed  her  reaction  in  this  way:  “I  felt  as  though  I wanted  something  to  happen  to  make  them  sorry.  Of 
course,  I didn’t  want  to  shake  them  myself,  because  it  would  tire  me  and  wouldn’t  be  la(ty-like,  but  I would  willingly 
have  held  a lamp  or  something  of  that  sort  while  somebody  else  did  it”  (Marston  1874).  Some  students  even 
offered  women  students  money  to  forego  graduation  exercises,  so  they  wouldn’t  have  to  graduate  with  them.  When 
women  did  attend  their  graduation  exercises,  like  Amanda  Sanfrnd  (’71)  the  first  female  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department,  they  were  cheered  with  vulgar  obscenities  from  the  audience. 

Not  all  students  had  the  resilience  of  the  early  pioneers.  In  the  first  decade  two  students  committed  suicide 
on  campus.  Mary  Marston  described  one  of  the  studmts  in  a letter  to  her  mother  (Marston  1874): 

A very  sad  thing  happened  here  last  Sunday.  A Miss  Sjires,  who  entered  college  two  years  ago,  and 
was  out  last  year,  came  back  to  complete  her  course.  But  she  was  seized  with  a fit  of  moncanania  to 
vdiich  she  has  long  been  subject  and  shot  herself  through  the  head.  She  is  still  alive,  but  there  is  little 
hope  of  ho-  recovery.  President  Angell  this  morning  in  chapel  gave  a brief  statement  of  the  facts, 
speaking  of  her  as  a girl  of  “excellent  character  and  excellent  mind” 

We  are  left  to  wonder  how  her  eTqierience  at  the  University  affected  her  decision  to  take  her  life. 

The  women  of  the  first  generation  at  the  University  of  Michigan  knew  that  their  success  or  failure 
the  fiiture  for  women  vdio  would  knock  on  the  Univwsity’s  door  in  subsequent  years.  The  reaction  of  the  community, 
faculty,  and  students  within  the  University  was  the  preamble  to  the  reaction  the  culture  at  large  would  have  to  wometi 
w^o  w^  educated  at  the  University. 

The  women  of  Midiigan’s  early  admission  years,  1870  - 1880,  were  provided  with  unique  experiences  at  the 
University.  Those  that  wondered  why  a woman  would  want  to  attend  college  in  die  first  place  began  to  wonder  v^iiat 
effect  the  experience  of  higher  education  would  have  on  early  female  scholars.  President  Angell  reported  that  none 
of  the  perils  envisioned  upon  the  admittance  of  women  had  been  realized  either  intellectually  or  physically,  no 
embarrassment  had  arisen  fix>m  the  presence  of  women  and  the  academic  scholarship  of  the  institution  did  not  f^ter. 
If  the  influence  of  women  on  the  University  had  not  been  as  negative  as  was  predict^  what  was  the  influence  of  the 
University  on  the  women  who  were  admitt^? 

In  1924,  the  Michigan  Aliuimi  Association  distributed  a survey  to  complete  the  record  of  women  graduates 
and  former  students.  The  respondents  included  69  women  who  attended  the  University  during  the  admission  era,  1 870 
-1880.  Of  those  responses,  50  cases  were  reviewed  for  this  report.  Findings  from  a review  of  these  cases  confirm  that 
72%  of  the  respondents  graduated  fixnn  the  University  of  Michigan  or  another  institution  of  higher  education  such 
as  Radcliffe,  Northwestern,  Bryn  Mawr,  Oberlin,  Chicago  University,  Smith,  Stanford,  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and 
the  Polytechnic  in  Zurich.  Contrary  to  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  time,  50%  of  the  respondents  married  after  graduation 
and  an  additional  4%  were  married  and  then  divorced.  Of  those  women  30%  had  children,  effectively  defeating  Dr. 
Clarke’s  argument  against  coeducation. 

An  overwhelming  majority  (82%)  of  the  women  who  responded  to  the  survey  worked  outside  the  home. 
While  most  became  teachers  or  physicians,  other  occupations  of  these  wmnen  included  Librarian,  Writer, 
“F^erette”,  Preceptress,  Chair  of  a Normal  School,  and  Director  of  a Settlement  House.  Some  of  the  womra  earned 
national  recognition  for  their  achievements,  including  Sarah  Banks  (’73)  who  was  the  second  woman  physician  in 
the  city  of  Detroit;  Ehza  Mosher  (‘75)  who  became  the  University’s  fet  Dean  of  Wmnen  in  1896;  Annie  Peck  (’78) 
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was  the  first  person  to  climb  Mt.  Huascaran  in  Peru  (elev.  21,812  feet);  and  Lucy  Salmon  (’76)  an  acconq>lished 
author  who  published  S books  during  her  career. 

The  women  who  blazed  the  (rail  in  the  first  decade  of  women’s  admission  to  the  University  became  role 
mfylHs  for  hiture  students.  Eveiy  woman  of  the  admission  era,  graduate  or  not,  could  be  ctmsidered  outstanding  for 
their  sheer  determination  to  o^oss  the  threshold  of  the  once  all  male  institution.  The  findings  of  the  1924  Alumni 
Association  survey  concurred  with  President  Angell’s  opinion  that  most  of  die  fears  of  admi^g  women  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  were  unfounded.  Male  students  continued  to  enroll  despite  the  inclusion  of  women,  and 
nttend<«nre  by  women  did  not  result  in  spinsteihood  or  prevent  women  fr<Mn  having  children.  In  spite  of  the  cold 
treatment  they  received  on  campus,  a majority  of  them  did  graduate  with  a diploma  or  degree  fiom  a college  or 
university.  Most  of  these  pioneers  continued  to  blaze  trails  fiir  women  by  cnteing  occupaticms  outside  the  home,  some 
practicing  their  CTafl  for  over  50  years,  receiving  national  and  international  honors  for  their  achievements. 

Today,  die  doors  of  admission  at  the  University  of  Michigan  are  open  for  any  that  wish  to  apply.  The  women 
of  the  admission  era  defied  the  culture  of  their  day  by  atteiding  college  in  the  first  place.  It  is  hard  to  inmgine  the 
depth  of  any  of  the  women  who  att^ded  the  University  in  the  I870’s  must  have  possessed  in  order  to 

return  eadi  day  and  radure  the  ridicule,  condemnation,  and  indifference  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
ccnnmunity,  faculty  and  students  around  them. 

D^ite  the  fears  propagated  at  the  time  by  the  adversaries  of  coeducation  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  Western 
Universities  became  the  icon  for  the  coeducation  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  admission  of  women  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  iirqrartant  due  to  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  fact  the  University  was  a state 
supported  institution.  As  a powerful  fijrce  in  the  administration  of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Regents  refiised  to 
admit  womai  and  it  took  almost  two  decades  before  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  forced  the  Board 
to  rescind  its  earlier  resolutions  barring  women  firom  the  University  doors. 

Madelon  Stockwell  is  lauded  as  the  first  female  student  to  attend  classes  at  the  University.  We  cannot  forget 
other  pioneers  sudi  as  Alice  Boise  vho  attwided  classes  ev«i  fliougji  women  were  not  allowed  in  the  classroom  and 
Sarah  Burger  who  was  turned  down  three  times  before  she  sought  access  to  education  elsewhere.  These  students  along 
with  scores  of  politicians,  feminists,  and  the  people  of  the  state  secured  a place  for  any  woman  wishing  to  go  to 
college,  thereby  creating  a “wedge  in  the  door”  for  all  women  at  the  University  of  Michigm. 
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Reflections:  Student  Life  on  the  African  American  Campus  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century 


Wanda  M.  Davis 
SUNY-Buflfalo  State  College 

During  the  antebellum  era,  educational  opportunities  for  the  descendants  of  Africa  were  virtually  non  existent. 
By  and  large  there  was  no  provision  for  learning  in  the  higher  branches  and  with  little  excqption,  historically 
white  colleges  denied  admission  to  persons  of  color.  Christopher  Lucas,  in  his  work  American  Higher 
Education:  A History  reminds  us  that  no  more  than  twenty-nine  black  graduates  are  listed  on  college  rosters  prior  to 
the  Bnandpation  Proclamation.  A few  of  the  distinguished  are:  Alexander  Lucius  Twilight,  the  first  Negro  to  obtain 
a college  degree  in  the  United  States,  graduated  from  Vermont's  Middlebuiy  College  in  1 823.  Edward  Jones  and  John 
Russwurm  graduated  respectively  from  Amherst  and  Bowdoin,  in  1826.  Mary  Jane  Patterson  is  recognized  as  the  first 
female  graduate  of  Afiican  descent  She  received  her  degree  fiom  Oberlin  in  1862.  Despite  these  exceptions,  during 
the  pre-civil  war  period,  educational  opportunities  for  the  greater  population  had  not  be^  achieved  nor  had  the  greater 
task  of  providing  higher  education  for  Afiican  Americans  on  a broader  scale  been  addressed. 

Golden  Beginnings:  a Comparison  of  Pre-dvU  War  Institutions 

Ashmun  Institute,  now  Lincoln  University  was  founded  in  1854  as  a private  Presbyt^an  institution  of  higher 
learning  for  males  of  Afiican  descent.  Reverend  John  M.  Dickey,  a colonizationist  and  leader  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  established  the  school.  Located  in  Hinsonville,  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  the  tri-state  areas  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  the  campus  rested  in  a community  of  “fiee”Afiican  Americans.  One  case,  the  story  of  James  R.  Amos,  the 
university’s  first  student,  is  extremely  important  to  the  history  of  Lincoln. 

A Dream  Deferred:  An  Abbreviated  Story.  James  R.  Amos,  a young  “free”  man,  had  a dream  to  advance  his 
education.  Then  in  his  twenties,  James  settled  on  a farm  in  a small  area  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Hinsonville 
was  a community  of  five  African  American  settlements.  Amos  was  a hard  worker,  only  taking  rest  on  Sunday  to 
attend  church.  Already  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Afiican  Methodist  Church,  he  felt  the  call  to  preach.  He  wanted 
an  advanced  degree.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  Amos  sought  the  counsel  of  Reverend  John  M.  Dick^  (Murray  1973, 
393;  Thomson  1898, 392). 

Dr.  Dick^  found  Amos  to  be  academically  qualified  and  sought  to  secure  admission  for  him  at  a school 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately,  white  students  reacted  negatively.  They 
demanded  that  Amos  be  made  a porter  rather  than  to  engage  with  them  in  scholarly  activity.  When  James  refused 
to  take  this  subordinate  position,  he  was  dismissed. 

Determined,  Dr.  John  Dickey  sought  admission  for  Amos  to  virtually  every  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  Union.  Although  academically  prepared,  to  no  avail,  Amos  faced  continual  rejection.  In  the  interim,  Dickey 
instructed  James.  A dedicated  student,  Amos  walked  twoity-eight  miles  once  a week  to  recite  personally  to  Dr. 
Dickey.  Frustrated  with  standing  admissions  practices,  Dick^  laid  plans  to  establish  a school  of  Christian  training 
for  A^can  American  male  youth.  With  the  financial  assistance  of  his  wife,  Sara  Cresson,  and  many,  many  oth^, 
in  1854  Ashmun  Institute  was  chartered  as  a liberal  arts  university  for  scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education. 
The  expressed  mission  of  Ashmun  Institute  was  to  train  males  of  Afiican  desert  to  teach  others  and  to  serve  as 
missionaries  in  Afiica. 

The  Early  Curriculum.  Following  the  Princeton  model,  the  early  curriculum  of  Ashmun  Institute  was  rooted 
in  the  classics.  It  was  among  the  earliest  of  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  to  include  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
in  its  curriculum.  Academic  instruction  was  largely  conqirised  of  college  and  seminary  subjects  with  a sprinkling  of 
general  courses.  As  with  other  schools  of  the  period,  religion  was  at  the  core  of  the  curriculum. 

Student  Life.  The  first  class  of  students  was  admitted  in  1857.  Although  the  university  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  colored  male  youth,  as  early  as  1873,  Lincoln  enrolled  several  white  male  st^idents,  some 
of  who  graduated  in  the  fist  class. 

At  Lincoln,  student  decorum  was  extremely  important.  A rigorous  academic  program  crttnplf»nif!ntod  high 
behaviOTal  and  moral  standards.  If  anyone  was  found  in  violation  of  any  code  of  conduct,  they  were  dismifigftd 
Misbehavior  included  public  drunkenness,  misrepresentation  of  reasons  for  visiting  families  in  the  village  or  in  the 
town  of  Oxford,  and  for  leaving  campus  without  permission.  Other  offenses  might  include  practical  jokes,  water 
fights,  gambling,  and  destruction  of  university  property,  possession  of  weapons,  and  the  use  of  alcohol.  Two  instances 
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of  student  protest  of  particular  interest  occiured  in  1 875  and  1 890. 

In  1 875,  students  questioned  the  racial  make  up  of  their  board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty.  Ironically,  Lincoln 
had  a policy  that  prohibited  Afiican  Americans  from  being  part  of  the  faculty^  or  administration.  For  students,  this 
was  unacceptable.  After  much  debate  and  student  opposition  fifteen  years  lato'  the  policy  was  changed  to  enq>lqy 
faculty  regardless  of  color.  In  1954,  (9 1 years  after  Lincoln  was  chartered),  Horace  M.  Bond  became  the  first  Afiican 
American  president. 

Another  sign  of  organized  student  unrest  came  in  1890  when  seniors  refused  to  take  part  in  a required 
examination.  As  a r^ult,  the  entire  class  was  dismissed.  Most  students  felt  remorse  for  their  actions  and  were 
subsequently  readmitted.  A few  graduated  the  next  year.  Some  transferred  to  oth^  institutions.  Of  those  Mio 
transferred.  Dr.  Eugene  Percy  Roberts  later  returned  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  (Bond  1976, 357) 

These  early  students  were  full  of  fun.  A traditional  prank  at  Halloween  was  to  take  the  presidential  buggy 
out  of  its  shed  and  to  leave  it  at  some  distant  point  On  one  occasion.  Dr.  Raidall,  a graduate  of  Princeton  and  then 
president  of  the  university,  hid  in  the  buggy.  After  the  students  had  taken  the  buggy  several  miles  toward  the  town 
of  Oxford,  to  their  astonishment  the  president  rose  up  fix>m  the  buggy  and  made  a strong  suggestion  that  they  take 
the  buggy  back  to  the  campus  (Bond  1976, 287).  So  fte  prank  was  foiled. 

Dr.  Rendall  expected  his  students  to  succeed  academically  and  often  arranged  for  them  to  displ^  their 
mastery  of  the  King’s  English  as  a promotional  tool.  The  book  loan  record  of  the  library  indicates  that  the  earliest 
of  students  read  widely  and  in  quantity.  For  example,  William  D.  Robesorr,  1 873- 1 876,  f^er  of  the  noted  artist  Paul 
Robeson  was  very  well  read.  Another  student  George  Cleveland  Hall  class  of  1886,  a most  voracious  reader,  became 
a famous  surgeon  and  civic  leader  in  Chicago.  Other  students  went  on  to  become  heroes  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  founding  of  Ashmun  Institute  marks  a pivotal  point  in  the  evolution  of  educational  opportunities  for 
peoples  of  Afiican  descent.  Like  Lincoln,  Cheyney  University  was  founded  in  Pomsylvania  du^g  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  now  known  as  Cheyney  University  was  chartered  in  1837  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  its  distinguished  Quak^  benefactor,  Mr.  Richard  Humphreys.  A Philadelphia 
Friend,  Humphreys  was  a member  of  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  As  with  many  of  his  associates,  Richard  gave 
fi-eely  to  humane  causes.  The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  one  of  them. 

Upon  his  death  in  1 832,  Humphreys  bequeathed  $ 10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a trairring  sdrool  for  Afiican 
American  youth,  hr  accordance,  the  (^aker  Board  of  Managers  bought  land,  erected  a building,  hired  teachers,  and 
set  up  a curriculum  equal  to  that  of  other  high  schools  of  the  period. 

Curriculum,  (fakers  were  hesitant  about  creating  theological  seminaries  and  the  provision  of  classical 
education,  therefore,  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  was  established  to  provide  instruction  in  literature  science, 
agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Conyers  1990, 9).  An  integral  part  of  the  mission  included  preparing  students  to 
serve  as  teachers. 

The  diversified  curriculum  covered  an  arr^  of  progranrs  in  both  vocational  and  academic  subjects.  As  the 
Civil  War  approached,  the  Institute  offered  six  different  levels  of  acadentic  program  for  males  and  females  of  Afiican 
descent.  Later,  based  upon  the  irrsistence  of  students.  Black  mechanics  in  Philadelphia,  and  a Ckrmmittee  of  Colored 
men,  the  curriculxun  would  be  expanded  to  include  the  liberal  arts. 

Student  Life.  The  first  class  of  five  students  arrived  on  Octob^  5,  1840.  Admitted  fix>m  The  Shelter  for 
Colored  Orphans  (Conyers  1990,  30)  the  male  students  were  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  They  could  readj 
write,  and  spell.  Hie  also  had  some  knowledge  of  geography.  Ms.  Aim  Jones,  wife  of  the  principal,  Isaac,  enforced 
the  rules  and  regulations.  In  that  capacity,  students  admit^  from  the  shelter  were  bound  to  the  Institute  until  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  After  foin  years  of  service,  starting  with  garden  and  farm  work,  tbq^  were  to  advance  to  some 
instruction  and  cultivation  of  good  habits.  The  presence  of  female  stud^ts  became  evident  after  1852. 

Two  years  after  the  admission  of  the  first  class,  conditions  began  to  deteriorate.  The  needs  of  the  farm  placed 
literary  education  as  a second  priority.  As  a result,  between  1840-1844,  students  became  restless.  They  rebelled  and 
it  caused  such  hardship  that  &e  farm  had  to  close.  It  seems  that  students  wanted  intellectual  stimulation  and  this 
conflicted  with  the  needs  of  manual  farm  labor.  As  a result,  they  ran  away  or  caused  destruction  to  property  (Conyers 
1990,  8).  Elias  Montgomery  was  the  first  of  a number  of  students  to  run  aw^.  Others  would  leave  to  take  on 
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^renticeships  with  masters  in  the  city.  A typical  day  went  like  this:  rise  at  6:00  a.m.  to  a breakfast  of  Med  mush  and 
potatoes  with  bread  and  milk  or  molasses  at  7:00  a.m.  Academic  or  manual  instructitm  began  at  8:00  a.m.  These 
youngsters  would  then  work  the  farm  until  noon  when  dinner  would  be  served.  Dinner  included  soup  and  meat  on 
alternate  d^s  with  vegetables,  rice,  and  flour  pudding  or  plum  pie.  It  was  back  to  the  fields  fi’om  1 :30-5:00.  Supper, 
which  consisted  of  bread  and  milk  or  mush  and  milk,  began  at  5:30  p.m.,  and  students  were  to  retire  at  7:00.  This 
basic  meal  plan  cost  four  cents  (Conyers  1990, 30). 

Needless  to  say,  students  were  not  happy  with  this  arrangement.  Th^r  felt  that  th^  were  being  treated  as 
farmhands.  Their  discontent  surfaced  in  a varied  of  w^.  Not  only  did  students  take  permanent  leave  fi*om  the 
campus,  in  one  instance,  late  one  night,  the  managers  received  word  that  a fire  had  occuned  under  suspicious 
circumstances  near  the  outhouse.  Dissatisfaction  among  stud^ts  ran  so  high  that  by  1846,  only  six  years  after  the  first 
students  arrived,  the  Institute  suspended  operaticms.  The  school  reopened  and  continued  Two  of  the  early  graduates 
of  the  institute  went  on  to  Ob^lin  College.  Another  graduate  went  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland  to  pursue  a scientific  and 
classical  course  of  stu^.  His  desire  was  to  teach. 

Substantial  changes  in  institutional  and  student  culture  would  occur  under  the  tutelage  of  Ms.  Fanny  Jackson 
in  the  1870s.  The  presidencies  of  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin  and  Hugh  Browne  and  later,  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill  deserve 
individual  stucfy  and  attention  that  will  not  be  provided  here.  (Cony^s  1990, 62). 

Many  years  of  hard  work  had  gone  into  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Institute,  and  on  the  eve  of  our  nation's 
Civil  War,  it  was  achieving  its  mission.  Instruction  was  now  being  offered  to  a number  of  AMcan  Ammcans  who 
would  not  have  had  the  q>portunity  for  educational  advancement.  Oiu*  third  institution  is  Wilberforce  University  in 
Xenia,  Ohio. 

Wilberforce  University  is  the  outgrowth  of  a proposal  that  was  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (M.E.).  Founded  in  1856  and  located  at  the  Tawawa  Spring  Resort,  the  campus  rests 
along  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentud^  borders.  At  least  two  principal  stations  of  the  Underground  Railroad  lie  on 
the  campus. 

Resulting  fi*om  tensions  between  the  North  and  South  over  slave  territory,  the  school  almost  closed. 
Fortunately,  in  1863,  through  the  hard  work  and  extraordinary  vision  of  Bishop  Daniel  Payne,  an  AMcan  American 
member  of  the  (xiginal  governing  board  of  Wilberforce,  the  charter  was  changed  and  ownership  was  transferred  to 
the  AMcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (A.M.E.). 

Curriculum.  The  educational  objective  of  Wilberforce  was  to  provide  men  and  women  of  with  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  development  The  M.E.  and  the  A.M.E.  Church  felt  that  it  was  impmtant  for  the  West  to  have  a 
university  to  accommodate  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  thirty  thousand  people  of  color  who  were  now 
migrating  and  residing  in  Ohio.  As  with  Lincoln,  Wilberforce  was  chartered  and  mandated  to  begin  as  a university. 
As  such,  the  classics  and  religion  remained  central  to  the  curriculum.  Operating  as  a n<»mal  school  with  a preparatory 
department,  students  of  Wilberforce  enjoyed  their  rich  surroimdings.  Th^  graduated  and  went  on  to  teach  and 
Christianize  others. 

Student  Life.  When  Wilberforce  opened  its  doors  in  1857,  nineteen  students  were  oirolled.  Between  1857 
and  1860,  enrollment  increased  to  include  more  than  two  hundred  and  seven  male  and  female  students.  These  early 
students  represented  a wide  range  of  ability  and  attainment.  Th^  came  fiom  over  twoity  states.  Approximately  one 
halfofthem  were  fi'om  twelve  southern  states.  Wilberforce  also  adrnitted  a number  ofcMdren  of  tnL^  blood.  Th^ 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  plantation  owners  (McGitmis  1962)  and  some  were  fimn  established  families  of  Ohio 
and  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states  therefore  exact  figures  and  names  are  not  readily  available.  As  much  as 
possible  identities  were  intentitmally  protected.  Not  only  did  the  students  of  Wilberfcxce  represmt  the  integration 
of  various  races,  student  representation  grew  to  include  an  international  segment  They  came  ficm  Mexico,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Canada,  South  America,  Haiti,  and  almost  ev^  part  of  South  AMca.  As  with  Lincoln,  an 
international  connecticm  was  ^parent  The  majority  of  Wilberforce  students  graduated,  excelled,  and  went  on  as 
teachers. 

During  the  formative  years  the  faculty  controlled  the  extracurriculum  and  it  consisted  of  study  hall  and 
activities  that  centered  on  the  religious  program  of  the  college.  A literary  society,  the  Giddings  Lyceum  was  formed 
to  facilitate  debate  and  literary  culture.  Women  students  proclaimed  their  con^ositions  evray  two  weeks  with  male 
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students  promoting  their  views  on  alternate  weeks.  Fredrick  McGinnis(194 1)  suggests  that  sometimes  students  would 
get  so  involved  with  the  religious  fervor  that  classes  would  need  to  be  canceled.  He  goes  on  to  e?q)lain  that  the 
university  sanctioned  theatricals  and  elocutionary  contests  because  it  was  felt  that  th^r  would  encoiuage  literary 
activity  among  the  young  scholars. 

Overall  student  life  was  restricted  and  rather  routine.  Roommates  shared  responsibility  for  keeping  their 
quarters  orderly.  After  making  their  beds,  they  carried  in  coal  and  water.  General  duties  related  to  hygienic  living 
were  also  necessary.  Little  to  no  frivolous  behavior  was  permitted.  Life  was  organized  and  serious.  The  chief  event 
was  the  monthly  social  hour  vriien  at  designated  times,  older  students  could  mix  sexes.  Mixing  meant  that  they  were 
allowed  to  march  up  and  down  the  corridor  of  the  hall,  arm  in  arm  to  the  tunes  of  martial  music.  Genorally,  however, 
students  were  expected  to  attend  chapel  services  twice  daily,  at  7:45  a.m.  and  at  4 p.m.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  firearms, 
games  of  chance,  profanity,  obscenity,  and  immoral  books  or  papers  was  forbidden.  A student  caught  visiting  with 
another  student  during  stu(fy  hours  or  a studoit  found  absent  fiom  campus  faced  dismissal. 

Common  among  students  of  the  period,  pranks  were  in  order.  As  with  other  institutions  Halloween  was  an 
excuse  for  this  behavior.  So,  aside  fiom  playful  activities  such  as  pillow  fights  and  wrestling  matches,  students  would 
sometimes  involve  themselves  in  activities  against  an  individual  faculty  member  or  the  president.  In  1887,  when  the 
president  was  doused  with  water,  the  faculty  resolved  itself  into  a court  and  called  before  it  twenty  suspects.  Some 
were  suspended  from  school.  The  university  chapel  vras  also  targeted.  In  fact,  once  a year,  a cow,  pig,  or  horse  needed 
to  be  rescued  fiom  the  chapel  tower.  Most  of  this  happened  at  12  midnight  on  the  eve  of  Halloween.  If  students  were 
not  in  class  or  church,  th^  were  supposed  to  be  stu<hhig.  If  they  were  found  in  violation  of  any  of  the  codes,  they 
received  a black  mark.  Iluee  such  marks  resulted  in  a separation  firom  the  school.  This  represents  the  first  sign  of 
an  organized  system  of  discipline.  Over  time,  these  rules  and  regulations  were  soften^  and  modified.  In  fact 
sometimes  they  would  bypass  the  faculty  and  go  straight  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  get  what  they  wanted  (McGirmis 
1941,253). 

During  the  antebellum  period,  with  the  exception  of  Oberlin  College,  Wilberforce  was  the  predominant 
institution  of  higher  education  available  to  people  of  color  in  Ohio  and  the  West.  Not  only  did  the  school  produce 
teachers  and  preachers,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Wilberforce  began  to  produce  doctors  and  lawyers 
(McGinnis  1941, 282). 

Conclusion 

In  comparison,  each  institution  had  theology  or  religious  study  as  a core  element  of  their  curriculum.  In  each 
case  it  was  hop^  that  students  would  go  on  to  teach  and  Christianize  others.  Lincoln  University  had  an  international 
mission,  Ch^^  geared  its  focus  on  youth  of  the  Colored  race  in  Philadelphia,  and  Wilberforce  University  had  a 
national  focus  that  addressed  the  educational  needs  of  those  of  Afiican  descent,  tiie  mulatto  descendants  of  Southern 
planters,  and  Afiican  Americans  in  the  Western  region. 

Similar  to  other  institutions  of  the  period,  students  were  held  to  a very  tight  schedule  that  included  daily 
prayer.  Lincoln  students  were  being  trained  to  serve  with  the  Presbytery  in  Liberia,  Cheyney’s  students  were  being 
trained  as  teachers  and  were  provided  the  practical  skills  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  Wilberforce  was  training  teachers. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce  were  founded  as  liberal  arts  universities. 

On  occasion,  each  school  faced  student  discontent  In  some  cases  students  were  suspended;  in  others,  the 
campus  was  shut  down.  At  each  campus,  students  took  the  irtitiative  to  form  extra-curricular  activities.  In  most  cases 
they  took  responsibility  to  meet  their  own  intellectual  or  social  needs  even  in  the  face  of  dismissal.  When  th^  were 
the  canqruses  remained  relatively  quiet  If  the  environment  was  not  compatible  with  student  needs  and  e?q>ectations, 
they  responded,  sometimes  with  violence.  By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  a number  of  students  had  completed  their 
studies  and  received  their  degrees  or  certificates.  Clearly,  students  infinraced  Lincoln,  Cheyney,  and  Wilberforce 
Universities.  Each,  although  distinct  in  their  mission,  withstood  and  overcame  the  difticulties  of  the  period.  The 
African  American  University/College  and  their  students  occupy  a distinctive  and  unique  place  within  American  higher 
education. 
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Chara  Haeussler  Bohan 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Gerald  Howard  Read  has  served  as  America’s  education  ambassador  to  the  world.  His  contributions  in  the  field 
of  comparative  education  are  unparalleled  and  numerous.  At  Kent  State  University  (KSU)  fiom  1943*1976, 
he  was  the  Endowed  Professor  of  Comparative  Education.  Twice  an  Ohio  State  Scholar  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  during  his  years  as  a graduate  student.  Read  wrat  on  to  a career  that  included  academic  leadership  as 
national  president  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  founder  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Comparative  and  International  Education 
Society,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Comparative  Education  Review,  Fulbri^t  Scholar,  Chairman  of  the  Selection 
Committee  of  Fulbright  Scholars,  and  Honorary  Chairman  of  The  World  Council  of  Comparative  Education  Societies. 
Read  has  also  authored  many  articles  and  co-authored  two  books,  JJte  Changing  Soviet  School  (I960)  and  Russian 
Education:  Tradition  and  Transition  (1995),  and  has  received  prestigious  honors  such  as  the  Pi^ident’s  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  Education  (KSU),  Outstanding  Alumni  of  Kent  State  University,  and  Charter  Fellow,  College 
of  Preceptors,  United  Kingdrnn.  In  addition  to  these  noteworthy  accomplishments,  Gerald  Read  has  been  a 
remarkably  altruistic  individual  who  has  made  significant  monetary  donations  to  several  educational  organizations. 
Read’s  most  notable  abilities,  however,  lay  in  his  organizational  and  interpersonal  skills.  He  directed  field 
studies  and  seminars  for  many  organizations  throughout  the  world  for  over  forty  years.  Thousands  of 
educators  were  able  to  learn  about  and  to  visit  educational  systems  in  countries  around  the  globe  because 
of  Read’s  leadership.  Significantly,  Read  negotiated  the  first  academic  exchange  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  1957;  Rumania,  1958;  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  1960;  Poland  and 
East  (jermany,  1961;  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  1973  (Read  1998a).  Clearly,  Read  was  an 
educational  pioneer  in  an  age  when  the  airplane  enabled  people  of  the  world  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
one  another. 

Bom  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  June  28, 1913,  Gerald  Read’s  family  was  of  modest  means.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  in  the  midst  of  the  depression,  but  was  able  to  attend  nearby  Kent  State  University  on  a football  scholarship 
(Read  1995).  Although  an  injury  sidelined  Read  and  left  him  on  crutches  for  almost  five  years.  Read  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  magna  cum  laude,  firom  Kent  State  in  1936  (Ohles  1986).  During 
his  senior  year  at  Kent,  Read  organized  his  first  trip  abroad  to  stucty  Cuba’s  rural  education  program  undertaken  by 
the  nation^  President,  Fulgencio  Batista.  Read’s  interest  in  Cuba  stemmed  from  his  youth.  His  childhood  home  was 
filled  with  Spanish  American  War  memorabilia  that  his  father,  a US.  Army  veteran,  had  collected.  During  his  first 
trip  to  Cuba,  Read  and  several  of  his  fellow  Kent  State  University  students  were  guests  of  the  director  of  the  “Escuela 
Normal  Jos6  Marti”  which  trained  “sergeant-teachers.”  As  a result  of  this  experience.  Read’s  interest  in  Cuban 
education  expanded,  and  he  formed  life-long  professional  fiiendships  with  Cuban  educators  (Read  1998d). 
Subsequently,  Read  attended  The  Ohio  State  University,  at  which  he  wrote  his  master’s  thesis,  "“History  of 
Cuban  Education”  and  earned  his  A.M.  degree  in  1938.  Thereafter,  Read  began  his  professional  career  in 
education  as  a junior  high  school  principal  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  In  1941,  he  married  Victoria  C.  Tarog. 
Desiring  a position  in  a high  school.  Read  taught  Spanish  and  history  in  Perry sburg,  Ohio  during  the  1941- 
42  academic  year  (Ohles  1986;  Read  1995).  The  following  year  he  returned  to  The  Ohio  State  University, 
again  as  an  Ohio  State  Scholar,  and  began  work  toward  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  Continuing  his 
work  on  Cuban  education,  he  wrote  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  ‘'Las  Escuelas  Rurales  Civico-Militares 
Movemiento,”  but  did  not  complete  his  degree  until  1950. 

Read  returned  to  Kent  State  in  1943  as  supervising  teacher  of  social  studies  and  professor  of  secondary 
education.  He  resumed  his  activity  in  the  local  campus  ch^ter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  national  honor  society  in 
education.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  had  been  initiate  into  the  society  in  1936.  Upon  his  return  to  Kent  State  as  a 
professor,  he  assisted  with  the  organization  and  became  the  chapter  counselor  in  1948  (Read  1995).  Since  its  founding 
in  191 1,  Kappa  Delta  Pi  had  been  run  by  “essentialist”  educators  such  as  William  C.  Bagley,  Dem  T.  C.  McCradcen, 
and  E.  I.  F.  Williams  (Read  1986,  70).  He  quickty  gained  notice  fix)m  the  society  leaders  at  the  national  level,  and 
in  1954,  he  became  national  Vice-President.  Subsequently,  he  was  reelected  to  this  office  five  times  and  saved  until 
1964.  Believing  that  the  times  demanded  changes  in  the  authoritarian  power  structure  that  he  sensed  had  HnmiimtpH 
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Kappa  Delta  Pi  since  its  inception,  he  used  his  presidency  (1964-1966)  to  d^ocratize  the  society  and  bring  it  into 
“the  21“*  century  of  progressive  reforms,”  an  accomplishment  about  which  Read  remains  extremely  proud  (Read 
1998b).  One  change  was  that  long  tenures  of  Executive  Coimcil  leaders  raded,  and  a democratic  method  of  electing 
K^pa  Delta  Pi  officials  was  instituted.  Read  also  helped  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  society  to  create  the  office 
of  F^ident-Elect.  Continuity  in  leadership  was  established  by  the  election  of  a member  to  serve  two  years  as 
President-Elect,  two  years  as  {Resident,  and,  thra,  followed  by  two  years  as  Advisory  Counselor.  Furthermore,  tenure 
of  President  was  limited  to  one  biennium,  except  when  an  imexpired  term  of  President  was  served  by  the  President- 
Elect  (Read  1986). 

At  Kent  State  University,  Read  taught  numerous  coiu^  related  to  his  interest  in  comparative  education.  At 
the  undergraduate  level,  he  taugbt  “School  and  Society”  along  with  other  professors  vtdio  were  part  of  the  Foundations 
of  Education  department  In  addition.  Read  taught  several  graduate  level  coiu^.  These  courses  included;  “Teaching 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Public  Schools,”  “Teaching  About  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools,”  “Education 
Reforms  in  Developed  Countries,”  “Persisting  Problems  in  Education  Througjiout  the  World,”  and  “Communism, 
The  Soviet  Union,  and  Socialist  Education”  (Read  1998c).  Because  Read  increasingly  engaged  in  directing 
educational  seminars  abroad  during  his  years  at  Kent  State,  courses  were  either  team  taught  with  other  members  of 
the  department  or  conducted  in  short,  intensive  four-week  seminars  in  order  to  facilitate  his  extensive  travel. 

Despite  an  incredibly  busy  schedule.  Read  developed  strong  relations  with  many  colleagues  and  students, 
particularty  his  doctoral  candidates.  Read’s  former  Ph.D.  students,  such  as  Abdul  Al-Rubaiy,  Peter  Hackett,  Maiy 
Ellen  Hynes,  Xiaolu  Hu,  and  Sherry  Cable,  eventually  spread  out  across  the  country  to  numerous  institutions  including 
the  University  of  Akron,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Cratral  Florida  State  University,  San  Jose  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  Termessee.  Dr.  Abdul  Al-Rubaiy  convoked  fond  memories  of  Gerald  Read  stating  that  he  was  “a 
irnrn  vvho  provided  rare  opportunities  for  American  teachers  and  professors  to  see  how  the  other  side  of  the  world 
lived,  educated,  and  provided  for  their  young.  His  main  idea  was  not  to  argue  the  benefits  of  democracy  and 
capitalism,  but  to  show  others  that  it  is  one  of  the  better  options  available  for  governing  and  providing  for  people” 
(^-Rubaiy  1993, 40).  Colleagues,  such  as  J.  Arch  Phillips,  a professor  at  Kent  State  University  for  twenty-six  years 
and  the  director  of  the  Center  for  International  and  Intra^tural  Education,  convoked  similar  complementary 
sendmraits.  He  wrote,  “Dr.  Read  is  one  of  a kind  among  professionals  and  I think  he  has  no  peer  in  the  field  of 
Comparative  Education...  It  was  Dr.  Read’s  contention  that  teachers  (of  social  studies  in  particular)  needed  to  observe 
and  experience  socialist  gov^iunent  and  education  practices  first-hand  if  indeed  they  were  to  teach  about  democracy 
and  its  critical  advantages  in  a civilized  society”  (Phillips  1998). 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Read  engaged  in  several  academic  endeavors  which  enhanced  his  interest  in 
comparative  education.  He  directed  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Teaching  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  Public 
Sdiools,  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  He  also  attended  conferences  of  the  Society  for  College 
Professors  of  Education,  at  vdiich  individual  scholars  interested  in  comparative  education  formed  a special  interest 
group.  At  these  meetings.  Read  formed  a life-long  fiioidship  with  William  W.  Brickman,  a New  York  University 
professor  and  editor  of  School  and  Society,  who  became  instrumental  to  Read’s  future  travels  (Bered^,  Brickman, 
and  Read  1960;  Read  1995).  Brickman  had  been  a stud^t  of  Isaac  Kandel,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  an  individual  prominent  in  the  field  of  comparative  education  studies.  In  the  1950s,  Brickman  organized 
several  conferences  on  comparative  education.  Soon  thereafter,  interest  arose  in  planning  visits  and  seminars  with 
professors  in  European  universities.  Brickman  and  Read  became  directors  of  the  first  European  seminar  which 
occurred  in  1956  (Read  1998d,  1).  Forty-four  U.S.  professors  of  education  began  this  first  trip  on  a Pan  American 
jetliner  that  had  to  be  refueled  twice  before  landing  in  London.  After  a challraiging  session  of  seminars  led  by  the 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of  London  and  several  visits  to  surrounding  schools,  the 
professors  continued  their  program  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Scotland  (Ohles 
1986, 54).  The  trip  was  a tremendous  success. 

As  a residt  of  the  European  Seminar,  Read  and  others  organized  the  Conqiarative  Education  Society,  as  a 
section  ofthe  Society  for  College  Professors  of  Education.  Read  was  elected  the  group’s  Secretary-Treasurer.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  organization  began  a scholarly  journal.  The  Comparative  Education  Review,  and  Read  became  its 
Associate  Editor,  with  George  Bereday,  Professor  of  Comparative  Education  at  Columbia  University,  as  Editor. 
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£)emand  for  seminars  in  other  countries  followed.  In  1957,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Ministiy  of  Education,  Read 
organized  a delegation  of  U.S.  professors  to  visit  Tokyo  and  to  attend  a conference  sponsored  by  UNESCO  on  moral 
education  (Read  1998d,  2). 

In  that  same  year.  Read  and  Bridonan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Comparative  Education  Society,  w^  asked  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  with  professors  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  exploration  launched  Read’s  interest 
in  Russia  that  continues  to  this  day.  Of  course,  1957  was  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  lu  that  year,  the  Soviets 
launched  the  “Sputnik”  satellite  which  caused  tremendous  fear  in  the  United  States  that  the  Soviets  were  scientifically 
superior  to  the  U.S.  (Tindall  1988,  1340).  Books  such  as  What  Ivan  Knows  and  Johnny  Doesn 't  heightened  the 
demand  for  an  improvem^t  of  American  education  (Read  1998d,  2).  In  the  midst  of  such  a tense  atmosphere,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Llewelyn  Thompson,  pressured  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  encourage 
educational  and  cultural  relations  between  the  two  powers.  Thonqpson  prevailed  upon  Moscow  State  University’s 
preeminent  psychology  professor.  Dr.  Alexi  N.  Leontiev,  to  extend  an  invitation  to  Read  and  Brickman  to  make  an 
exploratory  visit.  Read’s  wife,  Vicl^,  who  spoke  Russian,  accompanied  the  mra,  althou^  the  Russians  were 
unaware  of  her  fluency  (Read  1995).  On  &e  way  to  Moscow,  thQ^  stopped  for  a briefirtg  fixun  Stockholm 
University’s  Professor  Torsten  Husen  who  later  was  to  become  the  founder  of  the  intematitmal  testing  movement. 
Individuals  at  Stockholm  University  had  established  close  cmitacts  with  Soviet  educators.  Read  and  Husen  eventually 
became  the  first  foreigners  to  be  elected  as  Academicians  by  the  Russian  Academy  of  Education  because  of  their 
work.  In  January,  1958,  a U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement  was  readied  to  exchange  a delegation  of  educators  that  was 
approved  by  American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Llewelyn  Thompson  (Ohles  1986;  Read  1998d,  3). 

When  Read  and  Brickman  returned  to  New  Yoiic,  they  received  word  from  the  U.S.  State  Department  that 
a number  of  national  organizations  were  opposed  to  the  exchange  agreement.  The  opposition  included  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  National  Education  Association.  Read  and 
Brickman  produced  Ambassador  Thompson’s  initials  on  the  official  agreement,  and  after  lengthy  discussions  the 
agreranent  remained  in  effect  (Read  1995). 

Despite  this  controversy.  Read  and  Brickman  conducted  the  first  seminar  in  August  and  S^tember,  1958, 
and  this  initial  visit  paved  the  w^  for  many  that  followed.  Not  only  did  the  American  group  visit  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  the  seminars  eventually  expanded  to  nearly  every  region  of  &e  world.  Membere  of  the  first  seminar,  vriiich 
included  seventy  educators  from  across  the  United  States,  spent  time  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev  and  Tashkent 
They  met  with  Russian  educators  and  visited  local  schools.  The  group,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  were  guests  of  the  Soviet  Trade  Union  of  Educational,  Cultural, 
and  Research  Workers  (Bered^,  Brickman,  and  Read  1960,  xiii).  As  an  result  of  the  exchange,  a final  report.  The 
Changing  Soviet  School  (1960),  was  published.  Although  authored  by  George  Bereday,  William  Briclman  and 
Gerald  Read,  many  of  the  seminar  members  contributed  to  the  book,  vriiich  described  Russian  education’s  historical 
antecedents,  organization,  and  other  selected  issues.  Another  result  of  the  exdiange  was  that  Read  received  invitations 
to  visit  other  Eastern  European  countries  soon  thereafter,  and  he  negotiated  the  first  Academic  Exchange  Agreements 
between  the  U.S.  and  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  East  Germany,  and  China. 

Read’s  travels  extended  not  onty  east  and  west,  but  also  north  and  south.  Indeed,  he  has  directed  educatirmal 
travel  programs  that  have  coveted  almost  the  entire  globe  and  included  almost  one  hundred  countries.  In  1962,  Read 
organized  a tour  of  several  African  countries,  including  Liberia,  Ghana,  and  South  Africa.  Because  of  South  Africa’s 
policy  of  apartheid,  that  nation  typically  doiied  visas  to  non-t^te  foreigners.  However,  Read’s  group  included  Mrs. 
Fleming,  an  African-American  educator  from  Canton,  Ohio.  While  visiting  Johaimesbul’g,  the  group  attended  a 
reception  hosted  by  the  mayor,  a Mr.  Fleming,  who  told  the  American  party  that  he  had  been  boro  of  South  Afiican 
parents  in  Petmsylvania,  and  wanted  to  meet  Mrs.  Fleming  to  find  out  if  perh^s  they  were  related.  Mrs.  Fleming 
assured  the  mayor  that  they  were  not  related.  During  the  visit,  no  South  Afiican  officials  made  an  issue  of  her  race. 
When  Mrs.  Fleming  returned  home,  she  told  people  how  she  had  broken  through  South  Afiica’s  racial  barrier  and  met 
a possible  relative,  the  honorable  mayor  of  Johannesburg  (Read  1998e,  2). 

In  1972,  >^ile  lecturing  at  Haile  Selassi  University  in  Ethiopia,  Read  was  asked  to  serve  as  advisor  of  group 
travel  to  the  Ethiopian  Airlines.  Earlier,  the  Ethiopian  government’s  national  airline  had  been  granted  the  rights  to 
fly  to  China  Because  of  his  expertise.  Read  flew  with  the  Ethiopian  royal  family  to  China  in  Felmiaiy,  1973.  During 
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his  trip,  Read  met  with  the  Premier  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Chou  En  Lai,  and  Chinese  educators,  and 
arranged  for  a delegation  of  American  educators  to  visit  China.  In  return,  the  Chinese  oflScials  requested  th^  Read 
gain  aHmigginns  and  iBnancial  support  for  Chinese  professms  to  pursue  graduate  stucty  in  American  universities.  In 
1974,  the  Cultural  Revolution,  Read  directed  the  first  group  of  American  educators  to  visit  China,  whidi  was 
sponsored  by  Phi  Delta  K^pa  (Ohles  1986, 56;  Read  1998d,  6).  Interestingly,  one  of  the  conditions  w^  that  the 
Americans  travel  to  China  by  way  of  Ethiopia,  and  spend  time  touring  that  developing  country.  In  a recent  interview. 
Read  reported  that  this  visit  to  such  a primitive  country  as  Ethiopia  was  quite  an  experience  for  the  Am^can  group, 
vriiich  included  college  presidents.  In  Ethiopia,  the  people  were  appallingly  poor,  children  often  had  flies  over  then- 
bodies,  hotel  facilities  were  meager  at  best,  and  education  was  generally  rudimentary  plead  1995).  On  a pe^onal 
level,  Ae  trip  to  China  also  was  tremendously  rewarding  for  Read.  Kongit  Haile  Meriam,  Ae  niece  of  Ae  Director 
of  Sales  of  Ethiopian  airlines  whose  faAer  had  Aed  and  left  imie  children,  befiiended  Ae  Reads.  At  Ae  end  of  Ae 
visit  to  China,  Ae  Reads  accepted  her  as  Aeir  daughter.  She  later  graduated  fi-om  Kent  State  University  and  earned 
a master’s  degree  (Read  1998A  6). 

Read’s  work  in  comparative  education  enabled  many  sAdents  and  visiting  scholars,  particularly  fi-om  Eastern 
European  countries  and  China,  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  teach  and  leam.  For  example,  his  efforts  led  to 
bringing  two  scholars.  Dr.  Yany  Zhi-Ling  and  Dr.  Lin  Bing,  fiom  Beijing  Normal  University  to  Kait  State  University. 
These  two  Chinese  inAviduals  were  Ae  first  to  earn  doctorates  in  any  field  at  an  American  University  since  Ae 
Cultural  Revolution  (Phillips  1998).  Read  also  arranged  for  numerons  visiting  professors  fiom  aroimd  Ae  gjo^  to 
specially  designed  courses  at  Kent  State  University.  Hailing  fiom  prominent  world  wide  educational  instutions, 
a few  of  Aese  professors  were  Nigel  Grant  of  Edinburgh  University,  Michael  Debeauvais  of  the  Univ^ity  of  Paris, 
Elzo  Velema  of  Amersterdam  University,  Brian  Holmes  of  the  University  of  London,  and  Buhn  Thin,  Thailand’s 
Minister  of  Education  (Read  1998c). 

Not  only  was  Read  instrumental  in  developing  relationships  and  enhancing  understanding  among  educators 
around  Ae  globe,  often  times  between  Ae  United  States  and  countries  whae  tensions  were  deep,  but  he  also  has  been 
generous  in  supporting  Ature  generations  of  educators  throu^  endowments  and  scholarships.  A modest  man.  Read 
has  given  intellectually  and  financially  wiAout  seeking  recognition.  Indeed,  his  generous  philanthropy  is  quite 
astounding.  When  Read  began  directing  Ae  seminars  and  travel  programs,  Kent  State’s  College  of  Education  set 
up  an  Atemational  Travel  Fund  to  administer  and  disperse  paymoits  and  charges.  Because  Read  fulfilled  his  teaching 
fljjjyignmmtg  by  feam  teaching,  Ae  college  Ad  not  have  to  Anw  upon  Ae  fimd  as  originalfy  planned.  The  fund,  vAich 
helped  to  establish  Ae  Endowed  Gerald  H.  Read  Chair  in  Atanational  and  Comparative  Education,  was  turned  over 
to  Ae  K«it  State  Foundation  upcm  Read’s  retirement,  and  at  present  has  grown  to  more  Aan  one  million  dollars 
(Phillips  1998;  Read  1998c).  In  adAtitm,  Read  and  Us  wife  “donated  a major  pavilion  to  Ae  PorAouse  Theater 
grotmds,  Ae  summer  home  of  Koit  State’s  Aeater  department  Much  is  located  in  conjunction  wiA  Ae  Blossom 
Centerk,  Ae  summer  home  of  Ae  Cleveland  Orchestra”  (Phillips  1998). 

Read’s  philanthropy  has  not  been  limited  to  Kent  State  Umversity.  Because  Read  also  directed  seminars  and 
tours  for  Phi  Delta  Kappa  (PDK),  upon  his  retirement  he  was  able  to  turn  over  Ae  surplus  fimd  of  more  Aan  $200,000 
dollars  to  Ae  PDK  Foundation.  Tod^,  this  fund  has  grown  to  over  $700,000  and  it  is  Ae  source  of  PDK  scholarships 
(Read  1998c).  FurAermore,  Gerald  Read  is  not  Ae  only  generous  member  of  Ae  Read  househdd.  Read’s  wife, 
Viclq^,  vAo  owned  vast  property  in  Ohio,  funded  Ae  *‘Adopt  a Scholar^’  program  of  PDK  and  also  gave  her  hometown 
its  first  public  library  (PhAips  1998).  Recently,  boA  Read  and  his  wife  gave  a challenge  grant  of  $100,000  dollars 
to  Kappa  Delta  Pi  (KDP)  in  recognition  of  Ae  contribution  Ae  society  made  to  Read’s  professional  devdopment  as 
a counselor  and  officer  of  Ae  society.  Clearly,  Ae  Reads’  generosity  is  quite  extensive  has  and  will  ctmtinue  to 
benefit  education  for  many  years. 

Read  retired  firtMn  Kent  State  University  m 1976,  but  continued  to  direct  tours  unA  1986.  From  1987-1994, 
togeAer  wiA  Professor  Brian  Holmes  of  Ae  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  London,  and  Professor  Natalya 
Voskresenskaya  of  Ae  Russian  Academy  of  Education,  Read  updated  Ae  original  Ford  Foundation  project  Aat 
sponsored  his  first  tours  to  Russia.  The  result  was  Ae  publication  of  Russian  Education:  Tradition  and 

Transition  (Holmes,  Read,  and  Voskresenskaya  1995).  Clearly,  Read  has  remained  active  in  retirement.  On  Ae 
occasion  of  his  eightieA  biiAday,  a group  of  professors  wrote  and  distributed  a Festschrift,  a pamphlet  wiA  almost 
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a dozen  articles,  to  honor  Gerald  Read.  Fittingly,  Read’s  admirers  who  contributed  to  the  Festschrift  hailed  fiiom 
around  the  globe.  One  former  student  noted  that  Read  was  a father  figure  to  a large  number  of  foreign  and  domestic 
students,  but  that  he  was  also  now  a grandfather,  who  has  educated  his  grandson  to  “see  the  difference  in  people,  but 
also  to  look  for  the  commonality  among  human  beings”  (Al*Rubaiy  1993, 41). 

With  such  remarkable  accomphshments,  altruism  and  praise,  one  is  left  wondering  whether  Gerald  Read  has 
any  flaws.  Surely,  Read  is  mortal.  He  seems  to  have  been  a fairly  opinionated  person  with  whom  to  work.  In  fact, 
one  former  student  reported  that  Read  had  a “rough  exterior”  “demanding  manner,  and  forceful  personality,”  but  that 
these  traits  belied  his  willingness  to  provide  and  support  people  (Al-Rubaiy  1993, 40).  Undoubtedly,  Read’s  powerful 
demeanor  enabled  him  to  make  contacts  and  negotiate  inq)ortant  agreements.  Moreover,  Read’s  success  was  in  large 
part  due  to  high  expectations  he  held  for  himself  and  others.  With  the  present  emphasis  on  multicultural  education. 
Read’s  work  stands  as  groundbreaking.  He  worked  to  increase  understanding  of  oAer  cultures  by  bringing  educators 
from  around  the  globe  into  contact  with  one  another.  Read’s  work  deserves  critical  acclaim,  and  his  generous 
philanthropy  assures  that  future  generations  of  educators  will  also  benefit  from  his  efforts. 
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“Me3dcan  School”:  Towards  Understanding  Educational  History 


Maiy  S.  Black,  Janet  Hammer,  Wilhelmina  Daniels, 
Kathy  Blankenship,  and  Matthew  D.  Davis 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Among  histories  of  immigrant  education  in  Arnica,  onphasis  on  Mexican  American  schooling  has  long 
languished.  Howev^,  a Harvard  Educational  Review  symposium  on  Mexican  American  educational  history 
in  April  1998,  highlights  growing  interest  in  this  area.'  A recently  published  article  m the  pages  of  that  joumd 
constitutes  Ae  most  thorough  chapter  yet  in  the  history  of  Mexican  American  education.^ 

However,  little  is  known  of  individual  schools  where  children  of  Mexican  heritage  in  this  country  have  be^ 
or  continue  to  be  educated.^  Particularly  missing  are  accounts  of  schooling  opportunities  b^ond  ^e  blighted 
experiences  reported  by  Manuel,  Carter,  San  Miguel,  and  others.  This  form  of  “problematizing”  the  subject  - 
exploring  the  complexities  of  the  lived  oqperiences  of  students  - only  recently  has  been  a source  of  inquiry  in  African 
Arnerican  educational  history.^  Not  imtil  more  numerous,  and  more  complex,  studies  of  individual  schools  have  been 
written  can  meaningful  c<Hiq)arisons  between  various  schooling  experioices  be  investigated.  This  p^rer  atterrqrts  to 
fill  part  of  the  void  in  educational  history  by  describing  one  specific  school  for  children  of  Mexican  Ascent. 

Zavala  Elementary  School  was  established  as  a public  school  in  Austin,  Texas,  in  1936  specifically  to  educate 
children  of  Mexican  heritage.^  The  school  was  named  for  Lorenzo  De  Zavala,  Interim  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  one  hundred  years  before  and  former  governor  of  Yucatan  in  soufriem  Mexico.  The  Mexican  origin 
population  in  Austin  during  the  1930s,  as  tod^,  consisted  of  both  recent  immigrants  and  people  vshose  families  had 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  generations.*'  From  its  founding  until  1969,  classes  were  tau^t  in  English  only  at 
Zavala.^  Even  though  the  Austin  school  board  wanted  specificalfy  to  address  the  needs  of  Spanish^speaking  students, 
English*only  laws  forbade  instruction  in  any  other  language  in  Texas  public  schools.’ 

Zavala  represents  a commitment  to  education  during  a time  in  Texas  when  both  people  of  Mexican  heritage 
and  Whites  were  less  educated  than  their  counterparts  in  oth^  Southwestern  states."  Z^ala  also  demonstrates 
considerable  diffemices  to  the  stereotypical  pattern  of  poor  schooling  conditions  for  children  of  Mexican  heritage 
in  the  United  States  during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  an  urban  sdiool  with  an 
excellent  physical  plant.  The  standi  curriculum  for  Austin  Indqrendent  School  District  has  alw^s  been  taught, 
rather  than  Ae  sparse  curriculum  often  described  for  schools  serving  M^can  origm  students  prior  to  1970.'*’  It  has 
always  offered  a fitll  nine>month  scholastic  calendar  in  contrast  to  rural  schools  for  agricultural  workers  that  were  only 
open  five  or  six  mmiths  per  year  in  some  areas.  Even  though  the  neighborhood  was  primarily  low-income  and 
minority,  many  families  were  settled  urban  dwellers  ratho*  than  migratory  farm  workers.  Nonetheless,  it  is  often  a 
story  of  political  cortqiromise  cloaked  in  good  intentions  during  periods  of  segregation,  court-ordered  desegregation, 
and  modem  resegregation. 

Information  for  this  stiuh'  was  collected  through  interviews  and  document  examination 
as  part  of  a dissertation  for  one  r^earcher  and  a graduate  class  project  for  the  others.  Even  though  this  stu^  is  still 
incomplete,  it  fills  in  some  of  the  spots  left  blank  by  previous  fragmentary  reports  of  Mexican  American  educational 
history. 

White  Sdiool  Dominance:  Zavala’s  First  30  Years.  1936-1968 

During  a school  board  meeting  in  Austin,  Texas,  in  the  summer  of  1935,  the  superintendent  rose  to  enumerate 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  city’s  schools.  Among  the  priorities  he  specified  was  the  construction  of  a new  school 
specifically  for  students  of  Mexican  ancestry.  According  to  the  school  board,  it  had  been  the  desire  of  that  group  for 
many  years  to  provide  for  the  “large  group  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  Austin  a suitable,  well-equipped  school 
building. . . as  near  the  center  of  population  as  possible. . , It  is  proposed  to  constract  and  equip  a convou^tly  located 
12-room  bride  building  including  an  auditorium.”" 

Two  months  later  Austin  M^or  Tom  Miller  signed  the  grant  application  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  for  Public  Works  to  build  the  new  school  in  the  middle  of  the  deepmiing  Depression.  Thanks  to  the 
influence  of  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  federally  subsidized  constraction  projects  for  public  housing  and  school 
renovation  and  expansion  were  rmderway  in  Central  Texas.  The  new  school  was  to  be  built  directly  across  the  street 
from  a new  housing  project  for  low-income  Mexican  families,  in  a neighborhood  that  was  primarily  of  M^can 
heritage.'^ 
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Two  schools  existed  in  Austin  exclusively  for  Spanish-speaking  children  prior  to  1936,  the  West  Avaiue 
School  and  Comal  Elementary.  Four  blocks  aw^  from  the  Zavala  location,  children  of  Mexican  origin  had  attended 
Metz  Elementary  School  together  with  Whites  since  1916.  But  with  the  hardening  of  segregation  during  the 
Depression,  another  sq>arate  school  for  Hispanic  children  was  seen  as  a political  necessity.'^ 

Zavala  Elementary  School  opened  specifically  to  educate  childrm  of  Mexican  heritage  in  September,  1936, 
at  a cost  of  $52,153.00,  v^ich  was  $12,000  under  budget  The  new  brick  building  included  1 1 classrooms,  manual 
training  rooms,  homemaking  rooms,  a lunchroom,  a bookroom,  and  something  that  gave  great  pride  to  the  school, 
an  auditorium.  The  building  represented  the  best  physical  plant  available  for  students  during  this  era.  This  w^  a 
dramatic  difference  from  the  poor  facilities  in  which  many  Mexican  origin  children  in  Texas,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
were  compelled  to  stucfy.''' 

Four  years  later  a south  wing  was  added  that  included  3 classrooms  and  a library.  In  1949,  a second 
auditorium  was  built,  as  well  as  showers  and  bathroom  facilities.  Finally  in  1955,  a large  recreation  center  was  built 
adjacent  to  the  school.  Clearly  the  school  board  was  following  throu^  on  their  desire  to  provide  an  outstanding 
educational  facility  to  this  neighborhcxxl. 

From  its  opening  in  1936  until  court-ordered  (tesegregation  began  in  1981,  Zavala’s  school  emollment  was 
approximately  98%  children  of  Mexican  origin.  As  was  commonly  known  at  the  time,  and  still  expressed  in  the 
neighborhood  today,  Zavala  was  built  especially  to  educate  Mexican  children  in  a segregated  school.  In  the  1930s, 
citizenship  classes  were  held  at  Zavala  in  an  effort  to  “Americanize”  immigrants  from  Mexico.'®  After  Zavala  was 
built,  the  perception  in  the  neighborhood  became  that  Metz  Elementary  four  blodcs  away  was  only  for  White  children, 
and  Mexican  children  should  attend  Zavala.  In  actual  fact,  not  all  Mexican  origin  children  vdio  had  attended  Metz 
prior  to  1936  changed  schools.  Metz  remained  at  least  10%  Mexican  origin  fiern  1936  to  1940,  even  thou^  Zavala 
offered  a brand  new  building  as  well  as  community  solidarity. 

One  woman  v\ho  did  Switch  schools  recalled  her  childhood  during  the  Depression.  She  attended  Metz  for  first 
through  third  grades,  and  transferred  to  2^vala  for  grades  four  through  six.  When  she  finished  sixth  grade  in  1939, 
she  had  to  quit  school  to  help  support  her  family.  “I  cried  and  cried  for  d^  when  I had  to  quit  school,”  she  said. 
“That  was  my  sacrifice  for  my  family.”  She  says  all  the  children  in  the  family  had  to  work  to  get  enough  to  eat  during 
those  years.  Even  the  youngest  ones  shelled  pecans  to  earn  money.  The  family  also  made  Mexican  cancfy  and  sold 
watermelons  to  make  ends  meet.  “Everybody  pitched  in,”  she  recalls.'® 

During  the  first  30  years  or  so  of  its  existence,  the  school  struggled  to  educate  an  annual  influx  of  migrant 
students,  who  followed  their  parents  to  work  in  the  fields  from  Texas  to  Michigan  six  months  out  of  the  year.  No 
provision  was  made  in  the  school  calendar  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  these  children,  however;  consequently,  many 
fell  behind  the  typical  pattern  of  grade  progression. 

The  overall  school  enrollment  at  Zavala  reached  665  in  1954,  the  sixth  highest  in  the  city.  Meanwhile 
Zavala’s  sisto-  school,  Metz,  hit  a peak  of  880  students,  topping  all  other  elementary  schools  in  Austin  that  year.'® 
Clearly  this  part  of  town  was  continuing  to  grow.  In  1958,  the  school  district  installed  one  of  the  city’s  first  Mexican 
American  principals  at  Zavala,  a Mr.  Hernandez.  More  research  is  needed  about  this  phase  of  Zavala’s  history  in 
order  to  address  adequately  the  impact  this  made  on  the  school,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  city. 

By  1961,  Zavala  had  another  White  principal,  Don  Schmidt.  When  he  became  the  school  administrator,  a 
particularly  strong  mandate  from  the  central  administration  office  spurred  Schmidt  to  improve  daily  attendance  rates. 
He  successfully  raised  daily  attendance  fixnn  85%  in  1961  to  92%  when  he  retired  seven  years  later.  An  attendance 
investigator  was  assigned  by  the  central  office  to  meet  weddy  with  the  principal.  Truancy  cases  were  filed  in  city 
courts  against  several  parents  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  district’s  compulsory  attendance  laws.  As  Principal 
Schmidt  recalled  30  years  after  his  tenure,  “attend^ce  was  vital  to  student  progress.”®® 

Similar  to  reports  fiom  many  oth^  schools  serving  children  of  Mexican  heritage  in  Texas  in  the  early  half 
of  this  century,  staff  demographics  failed  to  minor  students’  faces.  For  example,  Mr.  Schmidt  remembered  only  3 
Mexican  American  teachers  at  Zavala  while  he  was  there  in  the  1960s.  One  of  these  was  Edermira  Saenz,  however, 
who  had  taught  continuously  at  the  school  since  1945. 

The  Rise  of  Mexican  Culture  in  Education:  Zavala  as  a Model  Bilinpual  School.  1968-1980 

A major  shift  in  school  culture  occurred  when  Hermelinda  Rodriguez  became  the  second  Mexican  American 
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principal  at  Zavala  Elementary  in  1968.  A woman  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  she  grasped  the  qrportunity  for  change 
during  that  era  of  social  reform.  She  instituted  the  first  bilingual  education  program  in  Austin  in  1969,  years  before 
federal  mandates,  with  the  help  of  three  other  Zavala  teachers.  Ms.  Rodriguez  wrote  a letter  to  the  sdiool  board 
outlining  her  plans  to  teach  Spanish-speaking  children  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  There  was  no  response  to  this 
letter  whatsoever  by  the  school  board.  “So,  I took  that  as  agreement,”  she  said,  “and  just  did  it.”  ^ 

F(»mer  Zavala  teacher  Edermira  Saenz  recalls  that  people  came  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries  to  observe  the  Zavala  program.  Many  people  considered  the  program  a success,  she  said,  “because 
[of]  the  results  ...in  teaching  these  young  people.”^  [But]  “to  become  a bilingual  teadier,  I had  to  struggle,”  said  Ms. 
Saenz.  “We  had  to,  not  knowing  what  bilingual  education  was  when  we  first  started.”  She  describes  how  the  program 
began: 

Not  much  happened  until  Ms.  Rodriguez  entered  the  picture. . . . [then]  we  did  our  own  thing  of  w^at 
we  thou^t  bilingual  education  was.  I had  never  seen  a class  of  bilingual  education,  but  what  was 
in  [Ms.  Rodriguez’s]  mind,  what  was  in  Ana  [Galindo’s]  mind,  what  was  in  my  mind,  we  sat  together 
and  figured  out  that  this  is  what  bilingual  education  is. 

In  summer  1969,  Ms.  Saenz  and  others  took  a nine-week  course  tauglit  by  Dr.  Theodora  Anderson  for 
bilingual  education  teachers.  The  course  was  partially  funded  by  the  federal  government  The  following  year,  Zavala 
began  receiving  Title  Vn  mon^  fm-  bilingual  education.  Ms.  Sa^  related: 

At  the  time,  we  started  the  program  to  help  our  children:  our  Mexican  American,  native  Mexican 
American  children,  bom  here  in  the  United  States,  learn  English.  It  was  a new  concept  We  didn’t 
have  any  books.  We  were  reading  out  of  books  fixim  Puerto  Rico.  And  you  know  that  the  w^  that 
you  express  cotain  things,  that  you  say  it,  we  don’t  say.  Then  we  would  have  to  explain  [to  the 
children]  vsiiat  the  things  were  and  how  come  th^  were  said  that  way.^'* 

Ms.  Saenz  taught  at  Zavala  since  graduating  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1945.  She  taught 
solely  in  EngUsh  for  23  years,  before  the  bilingual  program  began  under  Ms.  Rodriguez. 

“[Suddenly],  I was  given  permission  to  speak  in  Spanish,”  she  recalled.So  I started  in  Spanish,  and 
thoi  all  of  a sudden  I can  hear  n^self,  I have  reverted  to  English.  Because  I was  used  to  teaching 
in  English  and  it  was  the  harder  thing  for  me  to  st^  in  Spanish,  it  is  even  now.  To  become  a 
bilingual  teacher,  I had  to  struggle.  We  had  to,  not  knowing  what  bilingual  education  was  when  we 
first  started.  It  was  a good  program.  And  [then]  it  was. . . .just  dropped  like  a hot  potato!  Federal 
money  was  running  out  and  Austin  was  not  rea^  to  pick  it  up.  Those  are  the  exasperating  timesP^ 

It  was  not  until  Fall  1974  that  bilingual  education  was  initiated  in  other  elementary  schools  in  Austin 
Independent  School  District  ^ Bilingual  education  was  implemented  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Schools 
could  continue  bilingual  education  past  the  third  grade  on  a volimteer  basis.  Not  everyone  in  the  community  favored 
bilingual  education  during  this  period.  For  example,  a Mexican  American  woman  addressed  the  sdiool  board  in 
August,  1970,  commenting  that  the  only  reason  bilingual  education  was  necessary  was  because  Mexican  American 
children  were  often  segregated  fi’rrni  En^ish-speaking  White  children. 

The  late  1960s  and  1970s  in  Austin  saw  much  debate  over  school  integration.  The  school  district  was  sued 
three  times  in  federal  court  to  end  segregation  of  Black  and  Hispanic  children.  In  1968  the  district  was  foimd  to  be 
in  nonconqiliance  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  because  their  modified  neighborhood  school  desegregation  plan  was 
too  restrictive.  In  1977  the  5"’  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  Austin  had  intentionally  segregated  minority 
children  in  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case  in  1979,  setting  the  stage  for  massive  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  schools.^ 

Forced  Desegreeation:  A Period  of  Unrest.  1981-1987 

When  two-way  busing  went  into  effect  in  Austin  in  198 1,  Zavala  was  paired  v\ith  Casis  Elementary  School, 
which  served  a mostly  White,  upper  middle  class  peculation  on  the  other  side  of  town.  The  plan  (^ed  for 
kindergarten  students  to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  but  first  through  third  grade  students  would  be  bused 
across  town.  Zavala  students  would  then  attend  fourth  through  sixth  grades  back  at  their  neighborhood  school,  along 
with  additional  students  from  Casis. 

In  Fall  1981,  the  mixed  first  throu^  third  grades  at  Casis  included  26  Black  children,  243  Mexican  American 
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children,  and  207  White  children,  for  a total  of  476  students.  Bilingual  teachers  fixnn  Zavala  also  went  to  Casis  to 
teach  the  young  Spanish-speaking  children.  Zavala  educated  Iqndergartners  fix»n  the  Zavala  neighborhood,  and  fourth 
through  sixth  grade  childi^  from  the  areas  around  both  Casis  and  Zavala.  This  gave  the  school  an  usual  mix  of  vety 
young  children,  and  children  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Some  Casis  parents  were  anxious  about  their  children  attending  Zavala,  which  had  an  obviously  Hispanic 
culture,  according  to  one  Zavala  teacher.^  For  example,  a local  artist  had  painted  a huge  mural  around  the  front  door 
at  Zavala  The  Zavala  teachers,  students,  and  neighbors  loved  it.  But  when  the  Casis  parents  saw  it,  they  demanded 
that  it  be  r^oved.  Some  Zavala  teachers  rq)orted  that  major  repairs  to  the  school  were  not  done  until  the  partnering 
with  Casis  was  imminent.  Some  saw  this  as  preferential  treatment  by  the  district  for  the  White,  upper  middle  class 
newcomers  to  the  school.^ 

The  desegregation  plan  oeated  problems  for  many  pec^le  with  school-age  children  in  Austin.  Fm:  example, 
many  Zavala  parents  did  not  own  cars,  and  Casis  was  a 45-minute  bus  ride  away.  This  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
Zavda  parents  to  attend  school  meetings  or  pick  up  students  if  they  got  sick  at  school.  Some  Zavala  parents  escorted 
their  children  on  the  school  bus  everyday,  however,  rather  than  ik  the  youngsters  ride  that  far  alone.  Busing  was 
traumatic  for  children  who  had  to  leave  their  neighborhoods  and  go  to  a strange  school.  Many  young  Zavala  children, 
and  even  some  parents,  had  never  been  outside  their  own  nei^boihood  before.  On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  at 
Casis  were  intimidated  by  the  thought  of  having  to  work  with  Spanish-speaking  or  limited  English-speaking  parents, 
as  well  as  children.  Teachers  also  reported  that  students  from  both  neighboriioods  int^acted  during  tire  school  d^, 
but  did  not  become  friends  and  play  together  after  school.  Because  of  these  and  other  barriers,  unclear  perceptions 
about  the  other  often  remained  in  both  White  and  Hispanic  groups. 

Many  Zavala  parents  were  monolingual  Spanish  speakers.  Th^  sometimes  felt  overwhelmed  by  the 
influential  Wliite  parents  from  Casis.  The  Casis  parents  were  used  to  being  very  involved  in  school  activities, 
especially  the  Paroit  Teacher  Association  (PTA).  Even  though  the  Zavala  school  benefited  from  their  experience  in 
some  ways,  some  neighborhood  residents  feel  that  the  White  parents  took  over  the  PTA  and,  in  effect,  kept  Zavala 
parrats  away.  For  example,  the  wife  of  then  Texas  governor  Mark  White,  regularly  attended  Zavala  PTA  meetings 
and  class  parties  since  her  two  children  were  among  those  bused  from  Casis.^' 

Casis  parents  wanted  the  bilingual  teachers  at  Zavala  to  teach  their  children  Spanish.  That  was  not  feasible, 
however,  since  the  teachers’  job  was  to  support  monolingual  Spanhh-speakers  in  learning  English,  not  the  other  way 
around.  The  parents  raised  enough  money  to  pay  a Spanish  teacher’s  salary,  however,  thus  inqrlementing  a two-way 
bilingual  program  diuing  those  years  at  2!avala.  Several  teachers  ftx)m  both  schools  switched  places  during  this  time, 
creating  a more  integrated  faculty  as  well  as  student  population. 

One  White  teacher  from  Zavala  remembers  that  fifth  and  sixth  grade  stud^ts  were  separated  into  “gifted” 
and  “non-gifted”  at  Zavala  for  language  arts.  During  the  language  arts  class  period,  students  identified  as  gifted  were 
sent  to  a special  classroom,  and  taught  by  the  special  “gifted”  teacher,  with  additional  assistance  from  their  homeroom 
teacher.  Those  students  were  mostly  White,  the  teacher  recalls.  Remaining  students  not  labeled  gifted,  were  mostly 
Hispanic.  These  students  did  not  get  the  same  enriched  language  arts  e:q)erience  as  the  others.  Since  busing  ended 
in  1987,  special  programs  have  been  put  into  place  at  Zavala  to  prepare  students  for  honors  classes  and  challenging 
academic  work. 

Reseeregation:  The  Current  Conundrum 

Today,  busing  continues  for  Zavala  students  entering  middle  school.  Th^  are  bused  across  town  fix*  almost 
an  hour  to  Murdrison  Middle  School,  located  in  an  affluent,  mostly  White  nei^boriiood.  Zavala  teachers  sometimes 
hold  special  after  school  tutoring  sessions  for  middle  school  children,  to  help  them  make  the  transition  to  the 
expectations  of  the  new  school.  Parratal  involvement  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the  elementary  level  since  Zavala 
returned  to  a neighborhood  enrollment  policy  in  1988.  The  school  today  is  more  than  90%  Mexican  American,  and 
the  center  of  commrmity  pride.  A new  wing  will  be  added  soon  to  replace  portable  buildings  necessitated  by 
increased  enrollment. 

Conclusions 

Zavala  has  survived  as  one  of  the  primary  elementary  schools  serving  children  of  Mexican  heritage  in  Austin 
for  over  60  years.  It  has  weathered  changes  in  the  acad^c  climate  to  offer  a quality  educational  opportunity  for 
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children.  Even  though  the  hardships  of  poverty  continue  to  trouble  many  students,  the  school  was  recently  nominated 
as  a Blue  Ribbon  School  for  educational  excellence.  The  stoiy  of  Zavala  demonstrates  variety  in  the  educational 
experiences  of  Mexican  American  students.  It  represents  an  urban  sdiool  especially  created  to  offer  the  best  available 
public  education  to  children  of  Mexican  heritage,  even  during  periods  of  educational  neglect  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  also  represents  a compromise,  however,  between  full  equality  and  perceptions  of  political  necessity  during 
eras  of  both  restraint  and  expansion.  It  is  only  by  looking  at  individual  school  histories  that  we  begin  fully  to 
understand  the  implications  of  policy  decisions  on  individual  institutions  and  people. 
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he  purpose  of  this  study  istochroiicle  and  analyze  the  rise  ofpostseccaidaiyniilitaiy  academies  in  the  antehellrun 


North.  This  study  develr^s  an  understanding  of  how  military  institutions  developed  in  northern  states  and  the 


larger  historical  trends  that  created  a climate  conducive  to  their  develr^ment  Northern  states  are  defined  as 
those  that  comprised  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  Northern  states  were  the  fixnis  of  this  study  because  of  the  more 
rapid  development  of  military  education  in  the  north  and  differences  in  the  develqrment  of  military  education  between 
the  north  and  south. 

Scholarship  on  the  history  of  military  education  in  American  has  tended  to  focus  on  events  following  the  Civil 
War  or  the  origins  of  West  Point.  There  is  anqile  history  on  West  Point,  but  little  examination  ofthe  history  of  military 
education  beyond  that  institution.  For  exanqrle,  Frederick  Rudo^rh’s  The  American  College  and  University  and 
Curriculum  goes  no  further  than  West  Point.  In  a sum,  this  indicates  a sizeable  gap  in  the  literature  on  military 
education  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  history  of  higher  education.  Existing  literature  concludes  that  military 
education  develqred  largely  as  a response  to  natimral  crisis  brought  about  by  war  (Sack  1963, 499). 

The  postsecondary  military  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  be  divided,  for  the  most  part,  into  three  types. 
The  first  type  of  institution  is  that  controlled  by  the  federal  govemmmt  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  men  and  women 
to  be  directly  commissioned  officers  in  one  ofthe  branches  dPthe  armed  forces  (Reeves  1914, 158),  Exanqrlesofsuch 
institut«f»ng  include  West  Point,  Ann^olis  and  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Postsecondary  graduate  insthutimis  include 
the  Naval  War  Ckrllege.  The  sectmd  type  of  institution  is  coirtroiled  by  the  state  governments  (Reeves  1914, 158). 
Examples  of  state  controlled  military  institutions  are  The  Citadel  or  Virginia  Military  histitute.  The  third  type  of 
institution  is  privately  controlled.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  fircus  will  be  on  privately  controlled  postsecondary 
military  institutions. 

In^lying  causality  is  always  a difficult  issue  vshoi  working  in  a historical  context.  Rather  than  irrqrly  causality, 
this  study  is  influenced  by  the  notion  that  economic,  political  and  societal  oonditimis  create  a climate  fevorable  for 
change  to  occur,  rather  than  causing  the  grange  themselves.  This  recognizes  that  fectors  fevorable  for  drange  may 
alrea^  exist,  and  that  larger  economic,  political  and  societal  ccxiditicms  act  as  the  catalyst  to  allow  change  to  take  place. 

A problematic  issue  vihen  addressing  the  origins  of  military  education,  is  rdrat  criteria  to  use  to  determine  when 
a college  or  institution  ‘exists.’  We  can  formulate  a number  of  possible  definititxis  to  establish  vdien  an  institutirm 
exists.  It  can  exist  at  the  point  boards  of  trustees  come  tog^er  with  a commmi  purpose;  vdien  an  institution  is 
named;  when  a mission  statement  is  written  and  agreed  to;  when  it  owns  property  or  assets;  when  it  is  recognized  or 
accredited  by  the  state;  vdien  the  first  student  is  airolled.  The  problem  of  existence  is  evident  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Unit^  States  Commissioner  of  Education  when  accounting  for  the  munber  and  conditicxr  of  colleges  in 


Collegiate  privileges  have  bear  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  between  forty  and  fifty 
mstiMions  ofleaming.  Over  thirty  ofthese  are  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  but  a number  of  them 
are  in  such  a condititm  of  constitutional  weakness  or  premature  decay  that  they  would  scarcely  seem 
for  themselves  the  rarrk  of  a college.  Apart  fi-mn  these  dilapidated  mstitutions  we  have  some  twelve 
or  fiftew  live  colleges  {Report  of the  Commissioner  of  Education for  the  Year  1869-1870 1 870, 271). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  an  institution  will  be  recognized  it  has  been  recogmzed  as  an  educational  institutimi 

by  state  or  federal  agencies,  such  as  in  annual  reports  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Citizen-Soldier  Principle 

An  underlying  fector  important  to  this  inquiry  is  the  influence  of  the  citizen-soldier  principle  in  early  United 
States  history.  The  central  elements  of  this  principle  are  the  subordinatimi  of  military  authority  to  civilian  control  and 
a historical  apprehension  about  a standing,  professimal  military. 

The  citiz^-soldier  princg)le  was  a legacy  of  Colmiial  occiqratimi  by  Britain,  hr  the  twenty  years  before  fire 
Revolutim,  Britain’s  dispat^  ofthousands  oftroopstothe  Colonies  placed  the  civilian  pqrulatimr  in  an  uncomfortable 
position.  British  troq)  needs  with  respeato  supplies,  ingrressmoit  and  quartering  fi>stereda  sense  of  mistrust  toward 
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fte  military  (Rogers  1974,  37,75).  As  early  as  the  Frendi  and  hidian  War,  it  was  a common  and  popular  Colonial 
sentiment  to  assert  that  a Colonial  militia  of  irregulars  was  more  trustwordiy,  brave  and  effective  in  battle  than 
professional  British  troq>s  (Rogers  1974, 9-10).  The  value  enq)hasis  on  the  citizen  based  militia  is  articulated  in  the 
Seamd  Amend  to  the  Bill  of  Rights:  “A  well  r^ated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  State,  the  ri^ 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed”  {United  States  Constitution,  Second  Amaidment  1791). 

Tbe  preference  for  citizai-soldiers  was  partly  responsible  for  George  Washington’s  appointment  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  Those  who  recommmded  Ws  ^pointment  did  so  not  because  of  his 
previous  militaiy  service,  but  based  on  his  experience  as  a legislator  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  in 
Congress,  and  his  character  {Letters  of  Delegates  to  Congress  Vol.  1 1976, 499-500).  Philip  Schuyler,  the  only  other 
general  appointed  by  Congress  in  1755  to  command  a field  army,  also  served  in  Craigress  (Rogers  1974, 146).  In  spite 
of  their  b»^  regard  and  persmial  respect  for  Washington,  fiiere  continued  a high  degree  of  suspicimi  toward  the  Army. 
John  Adams,  though  a strong  supporter  of  Washington,  advised  that  the  militaiy  should  be  closely  monitored  {Letters 
of  Delegates  to  Congress  Vol.  I 1976,  667-668). 

Preference  for  a national  defense  policy  based  on  a militia  was  evident  in  the  educational  philosophy  of  Captain 
Alden  Partridge.  In  1813  Partridge  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathenatics  at  West  Point.  From  1813  to  1816  he 
served  as  Professor  of  Engineering  and  in  1815  was  appointed  Siqierintendmt. 

Partridge  advocated  military  training  as  part  of  higher  education.  He  was  exposed  to  the  idea  of  a large 
standing  army,  and  was  of  the  (pinion  that  the  nation  would  better  benefit  from  citizairy  properly  trained  in  military 
tactics.  Partridge  believed  fiiat  practical  and  sci^tific  military  instruction  as  part  of  higher  education  would  produce 
a natiem  of  physically  fit  citizen  soldiers  vho  could  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  nation  without  the  need  for  a standing 
army  (Nash  1934). 

Sudi  concerns  were  usual  for  the  earlynineteenth  century.  Throughouttheearly  half ofthe  century.  West  Point 
was  the  target  of  r^eated  attacks  on  its  existoice  and  mission.  The  House  Committee  on  Militia  submitted  a 17 
January  1817  report  vriiidi  included  the  committee’s  concerns  about  and  reconunendations  on  military  education.  The 
report  was  as  much  an  endorsement  of  military  education  as  it  was  a warning.  That  the  committee  preferred  a citizen 
based  militia  is  clearly  articulated  in  their  rq>ort. 

The  safety  of  a republic  depends  as  much  upon  the  equality  in  the  use  of  arms  amongst  its  citizens,  as 
the  equality  of  rights.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  in  such  a govemmait  than  to  have  a knowledge 
ofthe  military  art  confined  to  a part  ofthe  peq>le;  for  sormer  or  later  that  part  will  govern  {Debates 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State  1848, 571). 

The  committee  based  mudi  of  their  criticism  on  concerns  about  the  power  a professional  military  structure 
would  romni;}nd  They  con^ated  America  to  ancioit  Rome  which  transferred  military  education  fiom  the  masses  to 
professional  soldiers  v^o  in  turn,  took  arms  against  their  own  country  {Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State  1848,  571).  The  cmly  logical  solution  according  to  the  House  Committee  on  Militia  was  to  difiuse 
military  education  among  the  masses  through  public  edur^on  {Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  ofthe 
United  State  1848, 573). 

Following  his  departure  fiom  West  Point  and  court-martial  cm  orders  fiom  President  James  Monroe,  Partric^ 
embarked  on  a path  of  revenge  against  the  institution.  On  2 Manh  1820,  Partridge  presented  a memorial  to  Congress 
which  attacked  West  Point  and  conq)lained  about  the  threat  of  a growing  military  aristocracy  {Journal  ofthe  House 
ofRepresentatives  1855, 333).  Partridge’s  conq)laint  socm  found  syirqrathy,  mi  10  March  1820  Representative  Newton 
Cannon  of  Tennessee  submitted  a resolutimi  in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  whi(^  recommended  the 
elimination  of  West  Point.  It  was  taken  up  the  same  day  and  rejerted  by  a vote  of  12  to  six.  The  committee  reported 
the  vote  to  the  foil  House  and  no  forther  action  was  taken  (Journal  of  the  House  of Representatives  1855, 1632). 

Another  attempt  to  abolish  the  acadmny  was  made  on  17  May  1834  by  R^resentative  Ridiard  M.  Jdinsmi 
of  Kentucky.  In  a meeting  ofthe  Committee  on  Military  Afifeirs  he  cited  formal  resolutions  fiom  the  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  legislatures  feat  recommended  closing  West  Point.  The  committee  decided  not  to  recommend  closure  to  the  fiill 
House  {Committee  Reports  ofthe  House  ofRepresentatives  1855, 466.)  On  7 January  1836  Representative  Albert 
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Hawes  of  Kentucky  introduced  a proposal  asking  that  the  House  to  appoint  a select  conunittee  to  investigate  whether 
West  Point  should  be  closed.  His  proposal  was  rejected  (Congressional  Globe  1836,  83). 

In  1838  Partridge  submitted  another  memorial  to  Congress,  petitioning  for  the  elimination  of  West  Point. 
Partridge’s  second  memorial  was  a change  from  his  first  when  he  only  recommended  a diange  in  the  form  and 
organization  of  military  education  (Executive  Documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  1839,  Document  140). 
Partridge’s  request  was  followed  in  1 842  by  similar  petitions  fix>m  Maine  and  Connecticut  (Senate  Documents  1 842, 
85, 363). 

1803-1817 

Early  Private  Military  Education 

Before  the  American  Revolution  fow  opportunities  existed  for  American  colonists  to  obtain  instruction  in 
military  education.  The  most  likely  option  was  to  study  military  science  on  one’s  own.  Washingtim’s  military 
educatirm  is  typical  for  army  officers  of tiie  18th  cffiitury.  Heobtainedhiseducationthroughthetutorialmethod.  Mudi 
the  same  as  ntany  physicians  and  lawyers  prepared  for  their  careers.  The  tutorial  method  involved  discussions  with 
battle  veterans,  readings,  observation  and  practice  (Higginbotham  1985,  15). 

Americans  had  to  wait  until  1788  >^en  General  Haory  Knox,  Washington’s  Chief  of  Artillery,  opened  a 
conventional  military  academy  in  Pluckemin,  New  Jersey.  Knox  lectured  untrained  officers  tactics  and  gunnery. 
However,  his  commitments  to  active  duty  soon  forced  him  to  abandon  and  close  the  academy  (Callahan  1958,  155). 

Hie  earliest  exanqiles  of  military  education  were  found  at  small,  prii^  sdiools  that  included  military  education 
into  an  otherwise  typical  curriculum  for  the  time.  Such  schools  cannot  rightly  be  considered  “military  institutions”  or 
“military  academies”  because  the  character  of  the  schools  was  not  primarily  military.  Though  they  did  engage  in 
military  education,  it  was  a supplemmtary  conqicment  of  their  curriculum.  One  of  the  earhest  examples  of  such  an 
institution  was  that  established  by  Mrrs.  G.  and  F.  Blackburn  in  Philadelphia  in  1800.  Their  curriculum  included 
classics,  ^iglish,  mathematics  and  “Mihtary  mathematics  . . . similar  to  tl^  of  Woolwich,  to  which  will  be  added  a 
short  system  of  Tactics”  (Mulhem  1933, 272-273). 

West  Point  Reforms 

A series  of  reforms  for  West  Point  were  initiated  by  Ccmgress  in  1812.  A 29  i^ril  1812  Act  of  Congress 
reorganized  West  Point  and  set  a time  for  the  institution  vchich  would  last  into  the  twaitieth  century  (Reeves  1914, 40). 
The  act  increased  the  number  and  qualifications  for  focuhy,  and  increased  the  number  of  cadets  to  250,  considerably 
more  than  156  since  1808  (Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  1852,  2849-2852). 
Admission  requiremoits  for  cadets  were  formalized,  the  academy  was  granted  permission  to  confer  degrees,  and  cadets 
were  required  to  serve  five  years  in  the  Army  following  graduation  (Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Congyess  of  the 
United  States  1852,  2282-2284). 

A second  set  of  reforms  were  initiated  in  1816  under  the  authority  of  Secretary  of  War  George  W.  Crawford. 
Crawford’s  reforms  included  the  ^pointment  of  a board  of  visitors  to  oversee  the  academy,  descrqrtion  of  the 
proscribed  curriculum  for  cad^,  the  requirement  for  yearly  examinaticms  of  cadets  with  graduaticm  based  solely  on 
performance,  and  a required  four  year  course  of  study  for  all  cadets  (Lovell  1979, 21). 

The  reforms  were  necessary  considering  the  state  of  disorganization  at  West  Point  before  1816.  The  reforms 
of  1 8 1 2 were  largely  ignored;  cadets  continued  to  be  admitted  without  consideration  of  age  or  academic  qualifications. 
Consequently,  the  student  body  suffered  from  a high  attrition  rate,  and  the  institution  suffered  from  a gaieral  lack  of 
military  discipline  on  the  student  level  and  on  the  administrative  level  evidmt  by  the  ccxitinued  neglect  of  the  1812 
reforms. 

1817-1861 
West  Point  Reforms 

In  1817,  Sylvanus  Thayer  was  appointed  Superintendent  and  initiated  another  series  of  reforms.  He 
immediately  organized  the  cadets  into  military  units;  a battalion  conq)osed  oftwo  conq}anies.  A Colonel  of  Cadets  with 
supporting  staff  was  appointed  to  supervise  discipline  and  order. 

More  significant,  however,  were  academic  reforms  to  the  acad^y.  Cadets  were  organized  into  fom  classes 
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aiu)  movement  upward  was  based  on  successful  academic  performance.  Weekly  rq>oits  <m  classrocnn  performance 
were  required  for  all  cadets  and  a unified  s)Tstemofgrading  was  implemented.  Admissions  were  further  defined  in  1818 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  include  an  entrance  examination  to  be  administered  to  all  ^plicants. 

In  1 8 1 9,  as  the  result  of  a decision  by  Attorney  General  William  Wirt,  it  was  determined  that  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  were  subject  to  military  law,  including  courts  martial.  >^%t’s  decision  eliminated  any  lingering  ambiguities  about 
theinteipretationoftheS  March  1815  act  of  Congress  vdiich  detailed  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United 
States  and  specified  that  the  corps  at  West  Point  was  part  of  the  military  establishment.  Ccmsequoitly,  the  cadets  were 
subject  to  all  the  rules  of  war  and  militaiy  law. 

Increased  Sophistication  of  Private  Military  Institutions 

In  1819  the  American  Literary,  Sciaitific  and  Military  Academy  Cater  Norwich  University)  was  founded  in 
Norwich,  Vermcxrt  by  Partridge.  The  curriculum  for  Partridge’s  academy  was  a combination  of military  scimce,  liberal 
arts  and  scientific  study.  Partridge’s  plan  was  a subtle  but  significant  dqrarture  fi*om  previous  military  education  in 
the  Untied  States.  Before  this  point,  private  institutiais  that  offered  military  education  offered  it  as  a distinct 
corrqronent  fixnn  the  rest  of  their  curriculum.  Partridge  developed  an  instituticn  drat  combined  military  instruction  with 
die  liberal  arts  and  scientific  education.  Still,  Partridge  was  clear  to  caution  observers  that  his  intent  was  to  produce 
young  men  vdio  were  as  capable  of  defending  their  nation,  as  they  were  aware  of  their  civil  obligations  in  a democracy. 
“I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  recommending  a system  of  education  for  our  youth  purely  military. 

Being  for  from  this : I mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  military  should  constitute  an  appeidage  to  their 
civil  educaticm ...”  (Partridge  1820). 

Partridge’s  vision  of  military  educaticm  was  partly  shaped  by  his  resistance  to  a standing  military.  The  mtent 
of  institutions  patterned  after  his  model  was  to  provide  all  the  military  expertise  sufficient  for  the  natirmal  defoise 
establishmoit.  In  his  framework  for  military  education,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  West  Point,  private  military 
institutions  would  have  supplied  all  the  necessary  personnel  for  the  officer  corps. 

Partridge’s  acad^y  eiqieriaiced  nqiid  success.  By  1825  vdien  it  had  rally  been  operational  for  five  years, 
enrollment  exceeded  200  studraits,  making  it  raie  of  the  largest  postsecraidary  institutions  in  the  United  States . Partridge 
founded  another  military  academy  in  1826  in  Frederick  City,  Marjdand  {Laws  made  and  Passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland  1826,  Resolution  10).  In  1829  the  New  Yoric  L^islature  approved  the 
incorporation  of  the  Harlem  Literary  and  Scientific  Acadrany.  The  Harlem  academy  was  founded  by  Partridge  and 
based  on  the  same  plan  as  the  American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Academy  {Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
1829,  81-82).  Ofoer  institutions  founded  rai  Partridge’s  plan  were  the  Scientific  and  Military  Academy  at 
Wbitesborough,  New  York  in  1 826;  Ckillegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  in  New  Ifovrai,  Connecticut  in  1 836;  and  Duff 
Military  Academy  in  Cooperstown,  New  York  in  1838. 

Certainly  Partrid^’s  irrqirint  was  on  the  Pikesville  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Academy  founded  in  1 828 
in  Maryland.  The  institutirai’s  curriculum  included  the  liberal  arts,  sciraice,  civil  engineering  and  military  education 
(fxtws  made  and  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of the  State  of  Maryland  1 826, 51).  His  influence  is  also  apparent 
in  the  1829  founding  of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scirartific  Academy  in  Buffolo,  New  York.  Other  institutions  that 
reflect  his  educational  philosqihy  mclude  the  Military,  Sciraitific  and  Collegiate  Institute  in  Briston,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Gymnasium  and  Military  Coll^iate  Institute  at  Pembroke,  New  Hanqishire. 

Following  the  success  of  Partridges  academies,  Christian  denominational  bodies  began  to  found  military 
acadranies  of  their  own.  The  l^iscqial  Churdi  was  responsible  for  die  establishmrait  of  several  military  academies  in 
the  Northern  states.  Among  them  were  Burlingtrai  Military  College  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey  in  1 846  {Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1883-1884 1884, 595).  Hie  first  Presbyterian  military  institute  was  Clintrai 
Military  Academy  founded  in  1816  in  Clintrai,  New  York.  Ihis  was,  however,  relatively  primitive  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  military  education  as  drill  composed  the  bulk  of  the  military  conqionent  {Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Year  1874 1874, 582).  The  Presbyterian  Church  later  founded  Alexander  Military  Ihstitufo  in  1844 
{Report  of the  Commissioner  of Education  for  the  Year  i 572 1 872, 732)  and  Yonkers  Military  Institute  in  1 852,  both 
in  New  York  {Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1890*1891  1891, 1324). 
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The  influoice  of  military  and  scientific  education  spread  to  diange  the  character  of  existing  institutimis. 
Pennsjdvania  Military  Academy  was  not  originally  a military  sdiool  when  it  was  founded  in  1821  as  a boarding  school 
for  young  mm.  A military  conq)onent  was  introduced  in  1858  and  became  so  pq)ular  it  defined  the  institutim 
cotiq>letely.  The  curriculum  included  practical  military  instmcticHi  sudi  as  drill,  but  also  theor^cal  instruction 
including  mgineering  (Reeves  1914, 180). 

Analysis  and  Conclusions 

Early  private  military  institutims  consisted  of  small  schools  with  military  instructian  defined  in  a narrow, 
unsqphisticated  manner.  In  the  early  ninetemthcmtury,  military  educatim  was  oftmdefuied  as  nc^hing  more  than  drill 
and  military  tactics,  as  was  evident  in  the  curriculum  at  Clinton  Military  Academy,  founded  m 1816.  Military 
education  consisted  mainly  of  instruction  in  military  subjects  isolated  from  scimtific  or  liberal  arts  material. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  most  likely  explanation  for  military  education  developmmt  was 
grounded  in  a desire  to  disperse  military  knowledge  across  the  peculation.  There  is  attq>le  evidmee  from  the  writings 
of  Partridge  and  debates  in  Congress  that  many  were  cmcemed  about  the  creation  of  a militaiy  aristocracy  as  a result 
of  the  establishment  of  West  Point.  The  idea  of  distributing  military  knowledge  throughout  the  masses  was  nothing  new 
to  the  American  people.  The  earliest  s^ers  existed  in  a wilderness  with  a native  populaticm  that  alternated  between 
periods  of  peacefol  coexistence  and  <cen  warfore.  The  difiusion  of  military  knowledge  was  encouraged  as  a means  of 
survival.  One  ofthe  earliest  exarrqrles  of  legislation  encouraging  private  military  education  originated  with  the  Vitgioia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1640.  A law  concerning  military  educatiem  required  the  male  head  ofeachhousdiold  to  oversee 
the  military  education  of  each  male  fiunily  member  who  was  physically  enable  of  bearing  arms  {Transcripts  of 
General  Court  Records  1640, 174). 

The  decade  spanningthe  1820s  represents  a turning  point  in  the  history  ofmilitary  education  in  America.  With 
the  excqjtion  of  West  Point,  imtil  the  1820s,  most  military  academies  were  fxnrsed  primarily  on  military  education 
defined  by  drill,  tactics  and  military  history.  The  founding  ofthe  American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Academy 
and  the  efforts  of  Alden  Partridge  redefin^  the  form  of  military  education  in  America. 

Alden  Partridge’s  influence  was  central  to  the  qualitative  inqrrovement  in  private  military  education  in  the 
United  States.  Partridge’s  philosophy  of  military  education  was  for  more  cort^rehensive  and  sophisticated  than  was 
previously  evident.  His  prqrosed  curriculum  was  a combinatirxi  of  military  science,  liberal  arts  and  scientific  stutfy. 
Military  education  was  a component  of  a more  comprdiaisive  curriculum,  not  fire  oitire  course  of  study.  Partridge’s 
pre^osed  curriculum  revealed  a higher  degree  of  liberal  arts  influence  than  at  West  Point,  vhere  the  curriculum 
remained  more  technically  based. 

Certainly,  Partridge  was  motivated  by  a d^ee  of  lingering  hostility  toward  West  Point  and  the  Army. 
Following  his  resignation  from  the  superintendency  and  court-martial  for  disobedioice  of  orders  in  1 8 1 7 and  resignation 
from  the  Army  in  1818,  he  began  a series  of  attacks  against  West  Point  and  national  defense  policy.  However, 
accusations  that  hostility  toward  West  Point  and  the  Army  were  his  primary  drives  can  be  dispell^  by  his  efforts  at 
developing  a imique  vision  of  military  education  for  America.  His  success  at  building  institutions  patterned  after  his 
own  vision  for  overshadowed  his  attempts  to  destroy  West  Point. 

Partridges  model  reveals  an  awareness  of  the  modernization  trend  in  American  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  the  need  for  the  infosion  of  scimee  and  technology  in  higher  education.  Modernization  had  a considerable 
impact  on  higher  education,  pressuring  it  to  respond  to  the  increasing  needs  fin-  men  educated  in  a scientific  curriculum. 
Like  conqietition  in  business,  commerce  would  force  a system  of  educatiem  covering  the  professions  and  trades  (Reeves 
1914, 180).  One  ofthe  goals  ofthe  industrial  movement  was  to  apply  the  finding  of  science  to  the  changing  business 
order  and  keep  education  in  touch  with  the  affeirs  of  the  world  (Ross  1 942).  With  the  increasing  application  of  science 
in  the  development  of  industiy,  and  foe  broadened  social  and  educational  visim  of  leaders  in  American  higher  education, 
“Educational  reform  and  extension  were  inevitable  phases  of  (this)  general  mov^nent”  (Ross  1942). 

The  findings  of  this  study  also  indicate  that  foe  growth  of  military  academies  was  related  to  foe  reforms 
instituted  at  West  Point  during  foe  Thayer  administration.  The  reforms  healed  set  a standard  for  military  education  in 
America.  That  West  Point  was  essentially  a military  installation  with  a military  focus,  justified  foe  inclusion  ofmilitary 
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subject  matter  across  the  curriculum,  rather  than  as  an  isolated  conqjonait . The  reforms  at  West  Point  raised  the  level 
of  instruction  and  studait  expectations  fh>m  secondary  to  postsecondaiy  level.  The  broader  result  was  to  enhance  the 
image  of  military  education  and  justify  its  existence  in  spite  of  r^eated  diallaiges  from  the  public  and  Congress. 
Within  20  years,  mUkary  institutions  existed  in  nearly  every  northern  state.  Changes  in  northern  military  institutions 
paralleled  some  of  the  r^orms  instituted  at  West  Point.  Qigineering  and  scientific  instruction  was  inqrroved  at  many 
institutions,  and  the  qualify  of  instruction  overall  improved.  Additional  studies  will  be  necessary  to  better  chronicle  the 
development  of  private  military  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  develqpmoit  of  private  military  instituticms  in 
the  south  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a conqrarative  perspective  of  antebellum  military  education  in  American  history. 
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On  ^ril  17, 1947,  Jdin  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  office  was  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency(PSA),  wrote  to  Senator  William  F.  Knowland  (R-Calrfomia),  dhair  of  the  Soiate  Apprcpriations 
Committee: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  appreciative  of  the  full  significance  of  >xhat  I listed  as  the  No.  II  priority  on  the 
list  I gave  you  this  morning,  namelythe  educational  program  on  Democracy  vs.  Commxmism...Ifthat 
program  can  be  set  up  I hqpe  very  mudi  that  you  can  be  a member  of  the  committee  to  work  with  our 
Office  in  setting  up  the  objectives  and  policies  for  the  program  and  in  guiding  its  operation 
throu^out."* 

Included  with  the  letter  was  a four  page  outline  of  the  prq>osed  program  entitled  Education  to  Implant  the  Ideals  and 
Benefits  of  Democracy  and  to  Reveal  foe  Evil  Character  and  Tactics  of  Communism.^  Studebaker,  like  so  many  in  the 
post-war  world)  believed  foat  Soviet  communism  was  a direct  threat  to  American  democracy,  and  sought  to  enlist 
American  educators  in  developing  a civic  educaticm  program  that  would  warn  America's  youth  away  from  totalitarian 
forms  of  government.  As  part  of  his  program  proposal,  Studebaker  also  recommended  the  OfiBce  of  Education  (OE) 
devel(^  a film  series  that  would  address  aspects  of  democracy  and  totalitarianism.  Studebaker  divided  the  series  into 
two  parts.  The  first.  Our  Freedoms,  would  present  the  student  with  information  that  focused  rni  the  ideals  and  mechanics 
of  American  democracy,  sudi  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  various  fioedoms  American  citizens  enjoyed.  The  second 
part  of  the  series.  Wavs  of  Dictatorship,  would  be  devoted  to  describing  how  totalitarian  forms  of  govemmmt  sought 
to  restrict  the  peqple  they  governed.^ 

Zeal  for  American  Democracy  was  part  of  an  over-all  plan  within  the  OE  in  support  of  straigthaiing  national 
security,  and  an  ejq)ression  of  the  rise  of  anti-communism.  What  made  it  unique  as  a civic  education  program  was  its 
dual  nature  as  it  compared  and  contrasted  American  democracy  widi  Soviet  communism.  The  fiictth^  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  agreed  to  fund  such  a program  without  mudi  discussion  was  indicative  of  the 
growing  consensus  within  government  in  r^ard  to  the  threat  posed  by  Sovi^  Russia.  When  the  program  was  first 
brought  to  the  Senate  ^prq)riatioas  Committee  on  April  7, 1947,  Senator  Pat  McCarran  (D-Nevada)  respcmded  that 
he  was  glad  Studebaker  had  pn^osedthe  program  and  saw  the  sdiools  as  a logical  place  to  fight  against  communism 
on  the  home  front.'*  Aithou^  Studebaker's  request  for  $235,678  to  develq)  ZAD,  was  pared  down  to  $121,213,  the 
Ccmgress  had  given  the  program  its  siq>port  and  the  OE  proceeded  with  confidence.^ 

The  basic  goals  of  education  for  citiz^ship  in  the  post-war  world  were  ideas  that  had  been  discussed  during 
the  1930s.  With  the  advent  ofthe  Great  Dq>ressiOn,  educators  used  the  crisis  to  promote  the  discussion  ofconten^orary 
issues,  in  order  to  give  the  youth  of  America  the  practical  knowledge  needed  to  be  a good  American  citizen.  The 
world-wide  dq)ression  also  forced  Americans  to  acknowledge  their  dq)aidence  on  foe  well  being  of  other  nations,  and 
as  foe  specter  of  foscism  cast  its  shadow  across  Eurq>e,  educators  expanded  foe  notion  of  citizenship  to  one  that 
enconpassed  foe  world.  The  conflict  betwem  foe  United  States  and  foe  U.S.S.R.  gave  educational  policymakers  a 
reason  to  pursue  educati<Mi  for  democratic  citizeiship  with  a missionary  zeal. 

Another  concern  for  American  educators  was  foe  need  to  fiicilitate  foe  development  of  critical  thought  within 
foe  mature  student.  Encouraging  discussitm  of  contenqjoraty  issues  and  problems,  especially  those  of  a ccmtroversial 
nature,  was  necessary  in  foe  development  of  a fooughtflil  citizen.  Throughout  foe  Twentieth  Century,  progressives  in 
every  field  of  endeavor  agreed  that  foe  ideal  citizen  was  an  engaged  and  active  person  vfoo  understood  foe  issues 
affecting  her  society  vfoefoer  it  was  on  a national,  state  or  local  level.  For  foe  progressive  generation,  meaningfiil 
reform  began  at  a community  level  and  gradually  made  an  impact  cm  foe  larger  world  sdieme.  This  was  Studebaker's 
vision  of  how  Zeal  for  American  Democracy  should  work,  and  he  sought  to  assist  in  shaping  an  American  citizen  who 
would  be  well  equipped  to  fight  communism  because  she  was  fully  sdtooled  in  its  tactics  and  strat^es,  \foidi  could 
only  be  achieved  through  thoughtful  consideration.  Studebaker  strcmgly  believed  in  foe  American  democratic  fiiifo,  and 
that  "foe  inculcation  of  foe  foifo  itself  must  be  a amtrolling  purpose  in  foe  conduct  of  this  country's  educational 
enterprise.  The  basis  of  that  faith  was  erqrressed  in  foe  American  Creed  developed  after  World  War  1.  The  creed  was 
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a reaffirmation  and  commitment  to  the  American  ideals  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice.  By  the  aid  of  World  War  II 
it  also  included  notions  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  a hi^  quality  of  life,  regardless  of  racial 
or  religious  dif&raices.  In  emphasizing  diese  principles,  ZAD  reaffirmed  the  framework  of  civic  education  that 
progressive  educators  of  the  1930s  had  agreed  uprai,  whidi  was  fostering  within  the  youth  of  America  the  kind  of 
activism  that  would  seek  positive  solutions  to  contenqiorary  problans. 

In  February,  1948,  the  OE  published  a special  edition  of  its  monthly  publication  Sdiool  Life.  The  issue  was 
entitled  fer  Amaritsan  Democracy:  Educatiwi  to  Meet  foe  Challenge  of  Totalitarianism.^  and  over  the  next  six 
months  the  OE  would  distribute  35,000  copies  to  educators,  business,  and  community  leaders  acfoss  the  country.  The 
issue  opened  with  a rqrrint  of  a keynote  address  John  W.  Studebaker  had  givai  before  the  annual  carvaition  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies(NCSS)  held  in  St.  Louis  the  previous  Nowranber.  The  spewh,  entitled 
"Cortuminism's  Challenge  to  American  Education,"  introduced  educators  to  the  Zeal  for  American  Democracyprogram, 
and  reiterated  the  idea  ^t  education's  basic  and  fundamental  task  was  to  he4>  to  stiengdien  democracy. 

The  OE  also  used  the  special  issue  to  promote  programs  directly  targeted  for  student  involvemait.  One  was 
an  ainiiial  contest,  "Voice  of  Democracy,"  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  Radio 
Manufacturers.  It  was  a way  of  fflicouraging  students  throughout  the  U.S.  to  think  and  present  their  ideas  about 
American  democracy.  Those  vho  won  were  given  the  t^poitunity  to  record  their  thoughts,  whidi  were  then  broadcast 
over  the  radio.*  Although  the  content  of  this  special  issue  of  School  Life  promoted  a harsh  view  of  totalitarianism,  it 
also  focused  on  the  positive  aspects  of  danocracy  and  encouraged  educators  to  present  a balanced  view. 

A major  criticism  about  the  special  issue  was  the  lack  of  concrete  curricular  material  for  use  in  the  classroom; 
however,  the  OE  had  bem  working  intensely  on  a series  of  booklets  and  panphlets  vhich  would  provide  educators  with 
the  materials  that  they  called  for.  The  ZAD  prog;ram  was  under  the  daily  direction  of  Edwin  H.  Miner,  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  he  had  assembled  a general  council  made  iq>  of  personnel  from  various  divisions  of 
the  OE.  The  task  before  them  was  to  make  concrete  some  of  the  more  idealistic  notirais  of  the  program.  The  gmeral 
council  broke  up  into  smaller  working  conference  groups  in  order  to  address  the  curricular  needs  of  the  program  more 
efficiently.  By  February  17,  1948,  these  groups  had  conqileted  forty-two  outlines  for  various  pamphlets.  The  first 
twenty-three  projects  developed  were  resource  materials  to  be  used  by  educators  on  all  levels,  and  subjects  ranged  from 
"Developing  and  Sustaining  Loyalty  to  Democracy,"  to  the  "Strategy  and  Tactics  of  Communist  and  Fascist  Infiltration 
of  American  InstitutiOTS."®  Along  with  these  general  projects,  there  were  also  those  developed  specifically  for  the 
various  educational  levels.  These  frx:used  on  suggested  activities  that  students  might  engage  in  for  a positive  "hands 
on"  experience  of  democracy. 

Zeal  for  American  Democracy  emerged  at  the  aid  of  a period  of  transition  within  the  American  government. 
Congress  had  moved  toward  a more  conservative  political  outlook  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  80th  Congress, 
Rqrublicans  were  in  the  majority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  At  foe  same  time,  Truman  replaced  foe  New  Deal 
cabinet  with  one  that  was  more  moderate  and  conservative.  It  is  well  known  that  Truman  was  never  able  to  adhieve  a 
consensus  with  Corrgress  on  his  domestic  agenda,  but  foreign  policy  was  another  matter  fflitirely,  and  in  foe  fight  against 
communism  foe  president  and  Congress  cooperated  with  rare  another. 

Truman  moved  to  make  foe  Executive  d^artmmts  of  his  govemmait  more  reflective  of  his  agenda,  and  to  that 
aid  he  appointed  Oscar  R.  Ewing  as  foe  new  head  of  foe  FS  A.  As  often  happens  in  transiti<mal  periods,  new  leadership 
can  cause  tensimis  and  confusion  within  institutional  structures,  and  the  FSA  was  no  exception.  The  greatest  public 
display  of  conflict  within  foe  FSA  occurred  b^een  Oscar  R.  Ewing  and  John  W.  Studebaker,  and  it  would  eventually 

effectZealfor  American  Democracy,  particularly  as  it  concenledfoe  anti-communist  component  offoe  program.  Given 

foe  feet  that  1948  was  a Presidential  Election  year,  and  foe  OE  was  part  offoe  Executive  division  offoe  government, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  its  parent  agency,  the  FSA,  would  try  and  control  foe  Aetoric  of  foe  ZAD  program.  Oscar 
R.  Ewing  became  administrative  head  offoe  FSA  on  August  27,  1947.  Prior  to  his  appointmait,  he  had  spent  his 
political  life  in  New  York  State,  and  by  1944  he  held  foe  Vice-Qiairmanshq)  of  foe  Democratic  National  Committee. 
With  Truman's  approval,  Ewing  inqilemaited  plans  that  would  centralize  foe  FSA  to  a greater  extent,  and  bring  foe 
various  constituent  units  under  a stronger  administrative  control.**’ 
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Jc^ui  Ward  Studebaker,  a New  Dealer,  had  served  as  Cominissirxier  of  Education  for  fourteen  years,  the  secrmd 
Icsigest  tenure  in  the  OE's  history.  As  a progressive  educator,  Studebaker*s  managem^  style  made  the  OE  a strong 
exantple  of  democracy  in  education,  and  there  is  aiougb  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  conflict  between  Ewing  and 
Studebaker  was  a clash  between  bureaucratic  styles  and  philosophies. 

By  February  1 948,  Ewing  b^an  putting  feelers  out  for  anew  Commissioner  of  Education.  Studebaker  had  built 
up  many  enduring  relationships  within  the  educational  community  and  one  of  these  was  with  the  publishers  of  Senior 
Sdiolastijc  Magazine.  The  publication  was  aimed  at  the  hi^  sdiool  student  and  created  for  use  in  the  classroom  in 
conjunction  with  both  the  English  and  history  curriculums.  On  June21, 1948,  Studebaker  sent  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Citing  financial  reasons  as  the  main  consideration,  Studebaker  was  slated  to  leave 
his  post  on  July  15, 1948,  to  become  Senior  Executive  and  Chairman  ofthe  Editorial  Boards  of  Scholastic  Magazines, 
a post  he  would  hold  for  the  next  twoity  years. 

On  July 30, 1 948,  Studebaker  wrote  a rather  lengthy  letter  to  Ewing  stating  the  actual  reascms  for  his  departure. 
A copy  of  the  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  Chairmai  of  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Appixq>riations, 
Representative  Frank  B.  Keefe  (R-Wisconsin)  and  Smator  \^iam  F.  ICnowland  (R-Califomia).  The  tone  ofthe  letter 
was  so  accusatory  that  hearings  were  scheduled  in  August  and  September  1948,  in  order  to  investigate  the  situation. 

Tlie  timing  of  Studebakef  s letter  is  interesting  because  of  other  events  that  were  capturing  the  netinns  atteition. 
Twelve  leaders  of  the  American  Communist  Party  had  just  been  indicted  under  the  Smith  Act,  the  Soviets  were 
blockading  Berlin,  the  State  Department  was  moving  swiftly  ahead  with  the  Eurq)ean  Recovery  Program,  the  House 
On  UnAmerican  Activities  Committee  had  just  begun  hearings,  concerning  communist  activity  vnthin  the  Federal 
Govemmott,  and  the  Presidantial  Election  was  only  three  m<»iths  away. 

The  l^r,  which  was  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  both  Knowland  and  Keefe,  fiscused  cm  several 
issues:  Ewing's  reorganizaticm  of  certain  aspects  ofthe  FS  A and  how  that  reorganization  directly  efi^ed  the  OE;  how 
the  resources  allocated  for  the  ZAD  program  were  being  utilized;  and  the  policy  of  caisorship  as  it  related  to  the 
language  used  by  the  OE  in  written  form  describing  the  totalitarian  threat  of  communism  There  was  also  a 
disagreement  over  the  primary  ftxnis  of  Zeal  for  American  Democracy.  The  House  Subcommittee  ofthe  Committee  on 
Appropriations  conducted  its  hearing  on  August  4,  1948,  and  the  Saiate  Subcommittee  on  E^enditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  hearing  took  place  on  S^tember  27-28, 1948. 

The  single  most  inqrortant  issue  that  was  ctmsidered  during  the  hearings  was  the  FSA's  policy  of  censorship. 
Under  Ewing's  direction,  the  FSA  administrative  staff  insisted  on  seeing  everything  the  OE  presented  in  written  form 
concerning  the  ZAD  program;  this  included  press  releases,  speedies  and  magazines,  anything  wfaidr  might  be  quoted 
and  attributed  directly  to  the  OE.  Studebaker  noted  that  in  its  eighty-one  year  existence  the  OE  had  functioned  wkiout 
sudi  policing  excqrt,  understandably  during  times  of  armed  conflict. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  issues  facing  the  Truman  Administration  had  to  do  with  the  rhetoric  used  to  describe 
the  Cold  War  and  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  hi  order  to  create  an  inpression  of  strmgth  and  unity,  the 
Truman  administration  wanted  its  ftireign  policy  rhetoric  centralized,  hiitially  the  State  Dpartmoittook  responsibility 
for  policy  statements  but  there  is  evidence  that  suggests,  because  ofthe  impending  Presidoitial  Electirm,  the  control  of 
the  rhetoric  would  shifted  to  the  White  House.  Presidential  Advisor,  Clark  Clifford,  recommended  that  the  President, 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  foreign  policy  announcemoits,  and  create  the  perceptirm  that  he  was  a strong, 
determined  and  forceful  leader."  Regardless  of  where  the  rhetoric  was  coming  from,  government  officials  within  the 
Executive  departments  were  very  cautious  about  any  appearance  of  overstpping  their  authority  in  tins  area.  No  <»ie 
wanted  anodier  Madismi  Square  Garden  speech,  vhere,  in  September  1946,  foe  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  H^ry 
A.  WaUace,  had  called  for  a more  condliatory  approach  to  foe  Soviet  Unicm  in  direct  ccmtradicticm  of  State  Dpartment 
policy.  The  speech  was  delivered  while  acting  Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes  was  in  negotiations  ivifo  Europe's 
foreign  ministers,  and  Wallace's  speech  created  foe  perception  that  there  was  a division  within  foe  Truman 
Administratioi's  foreign  policy  efforts.  Byrnes  was  so  angry  that  he  threatened  to  resign,  and  rather  then  lose  him 
Truman  fired  WaUace. 

A little  over  a year  later  foe  Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  MarshaU,  noted  publicly  that  at  a recent  meeting  of 
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the  U.N.  General  Assembly  there  had  bem  criticism  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  verbal  hostility  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  Marshall  acknov^edged  that  mudi  of  wbat  had  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  was  probably  ibr 
propaganda  purposes  but  he  stated  that  some  restraint  oug^  to  be  exercised  discussing  international  issues.*^ 
The  strongest  exanq)le  of  censorship  that  Studebaker  discussed  in  his  letter  to  Ewing  coicemed  a speedi  to  be 
delivered  by  Earl  Hutdiinscm,  Field  Representative  for  Secondary  Education,  and  a member  of  the  2AD  group.  Hiis 
incident  seemed  to  become  the  focal  point  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  it  demrmstrates,  rather  clearly,  the 
of  the  sides  involved,  the  timbre  of  the  hearings  and  how  Cold  War  rhetoric  was  used  to  solidify  positi<ms  of 
authority  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  circumstances  began  simply  enough  when  Earl  Hutdiinson  sent  a memo  to  Edwin  H.  Miner,  and  asked 
for  a review  of  a speedi  he  was  sdieduledto  deliver  at  a coiforence  in  April,  1948.  Hutdiinson  was  amcemed  that  the 
tone  of  the  speedi  might  be  considered  too  sensational,  and  wouldn^  make  it  past  FSA  officials.  Miner  passed  the 
speech  through  to  Zilpha  C.  Franklin,  Director  of  Publicaticms  and  Rqioits  for  liae  FSA.  She  in  turn  gave  it  to  John  L. 
Thurstcm,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Program,  who  did  not  approve  certain  passages  within  the  speech.  Thurston 
tlifgight  that  the  OE  was  suggestmg  that  the  nation's  schools  teadi  students  the  ways  and  means  of  forreting  out 
communists  and  follow  travelers,  and  in  effoct  turn  them  into  a police  force.  The  sentence  that  had  pronqited  sudi  a 
response  read: 

"Light  must  be  shed  (xi  the  insidious  methods  and  strategies  of  hostile  forces,  so  that  every  dtizen, 
young  or  old,  can  dearly  discern  these  threats  and  recognize  them  for  vhat  they  are,  barriers  across 
the  path  of  a forward  mardiing  American  Democracy.'"* 

thider  Ewing's  direction,  the  staff  of  the  FSA  wanted  to  iniriiinize  the  en^hasis  the  ZAD  program  placed  oa 
the  evils  of  communism.  They  wanted  a program  that  would  address  American  ideals  and  dvic  responsibility  widi  an 
enqihasis  on  the  greatness  of  American  democracy.  But  Hutchinson's  speech  was  not  a diatribe  against  totalitarianism 
and  he  stated  that  the  ZAD  program  should  not  be  considered  as  "...wit^  hunting  on  a naticmal  scale.. .this  isnotahate 
program  to  effect  a curtailmoit  of  thinking.  The  speedi  continued  to  eiqilore  vdiat  American  educators  could  do 
to  strengthen  the  qualities  of  citizenship  and  reject  for  democracy.  If  Fhitchinson  had  called  on  the  youUi  of  America 
to  respcmd  to  communism  much  the  same  way  foat  the  Nazi  Youth  (derated  in  Hitler's  Germany,  it  wasn't  in  the  body 
of  the  speedi  that  was  presented  before  the  Subcommittees. 

The  foct  that  the  inflammatory  language  Thurston  had  found  unacc^itable  was  missing  created  a great  deal 
of  confusion  surrounding  the  speedi.  ThursUxi  iiiqilied  several  times,  before  both  Subcmnmittees,  that  he  thought  that 
there  was  another  draft  of  the  speech.  When  asked  directly  during  the  Senate  Subcommittee  hearing  if  he  was  accusing 
Hutchinson  of  lying,  Thurston  backed  down. 

The  Senate  tried  to  determine  if  the  FSA  had  a written  policy  of  coisorship.  The  response  to  that  probe  was 
negative  as  Ewing  and  his  staff  insisted  that  they  were  only  inqilemaiting  an  oversi^  policy  ti^  had  existed  since  the 
creaticm  of  the  FSA  in  1939.  The  Subcommittee  held  the  response  as  su^ect  because  of  the  similarity  of  action  that 
had  takftn  place  in  regard  to  other  speeches,  and  press  releases  that  had  come  out  prior  to  Hutdiinson's  speedi. 

During  the  Senate  Subcommittee  testimony  Edwin  H.  Miner  was  asked  vshat  the  OE  persmnel  thought  about  the  foct 
that  they  had  to  get  clearance  mi  the  materials  for  the  ZAD  prc^ram  and  not  for  any  other.  Miner  rallied  that  they 
couldn't  makft  sense  of  it  because  there  was  no  dear  statement  of  policy  in  r^ard  to  the  matter,  and  the  lack  of  a stated 
policy  was  effectingtheproductivityoftiieprogram  in  general.  There  is  some  evidmice  Miidi  suggests  that  Zeal  for 

American  Democracy  had,  because  of  Studebaker’s  accusations  and  criticisms,  become  part  of  the  campaign  process, 
and  there  could  be  some  damage  to  Truman's  re-election  if  membms  of  his  administration  were  seen  to  be  soft  on 
communism  Dr.  Rail  I.  Grigsby,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education,  said  during  his  testimony  that  he  thou^  the 
political  inplications  of  communism,  particularly  as  they  effected  public  relations,  justified  Ewing's  actions  in  regard 
to  censorship.  Asked  by  Senator  Homer  Ferguscsi(R-Midiigan)  if  he  thought,  "...that  the  political  head  of  your 
dqiartment  ^ould  review  it  and  see  \diether  or  not  it  is  good  public  relatimis?”'^  Grigsby  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  said  that  it  was  particularly  true  when  educatimial  matters  fticused  directly  mi  natimial  cmioems,  such  as  teaching 
about  communism  in  the  classroom.  Ferguson  asked  "...thmi  as  I understand  it  very  little  will  be  dmie  against 
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communism  until  after  election,  as  far  as  this  program  is  concerned,  because  it  is  a political  issue?"'*  Grigsby,  as 
head  of  the  OE,  concurred. 

Internally,  the  OE  continued  to  pursue  the  ZAD  program  evm  though  the  House  and  Senate  had  not 
appropriated  any  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1949.  Civic  education  projects  were  better  developed  within 
educational  circles  outside  the  government.  Between  1947-1954,  there  were  several  brought  to  fiuitiai,  such  as  the 
Detroit  Citizenship  Study,  and  Columbia  University  Citizen's  Educaticm  Project,  but  the  ZAD  program  was  the  only 
(me  of  its  kind  to  compare  two  ideological  systems  of  government  in  sudi  a fordiright  manner.  Die  d^se  of  the  ZAD 
program  on  a national  level  was  part  of  the  trend,  within  American  society,  to  try  and  siqipress  mtelligant  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  communism.  Although  educators  thou^t  the  subject  warranted  attention,  the  national  security  agenda 
meant  that  there  had  to  be  some  craitrol  over  the  perception  of  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  public  opinion  would  support 
United  States'  military  eiqiansion  and  foreign  aid. 

Zeal  for  American  Democracy  sought  to  serve  national  security  in  its  comparative  approach,  but  the 
educational  philosophy  behind  it  encouraged  the  development  of  critical  thinking,  and  eiqiloratirai  of  controversial 
issues.  Diis  paradox  of  wanting  an  informed  citizenry  that  would  dianqiiQn  freedom,  equality  and  justice  over  tyranny 
and  oppression,  conflicted  wMi  the  govemmoit's  conqiulsioa  to  craitrol  how  much  freedom,  equality  and  justice  were 
to  be  meted  out  to  make  the  world  both  at  home  and  abroad  safe  for  democracy.  If  America's  youth  were  going  to  be 
inculcated  with  anti-communism  it  would  not  be  through  the  agoicy  of  the  public  schools. 
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I met  Ivan  lUidi  in  oie  of  the  first  graduate  courses  I took  as  part  of  the  doctoral  program  at  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Having  become  caicemed  about  the  increasing  isolatim  of  individuals  in  society  and  die  decreasing 
sense  of  community,  Iwas  particularly  attracted  to  his  discussion  ofthemedieval  commons  as  a metaphor  for  those 
areas  of  daditional  living  that  are  vital  to  our  individual  and  collective  well-being.  TTiese  are  the  areas  viiidii  provide 
for  human  cminection  and  contact  with  the  natural  environment.  From  his  works  I understood  that  industrialization 
and  die  resulting  corporate  dominaticm  had  commodified  sudi  spaces  making  them  scarce,  I understood  that  learning 
was  about  living  as  one  discovers  and  develops  self  in  the  context  of  camection  and  Spirit,  and  I learned  to  question 
ideologias;  a process  wiiich  my  education  had  sdiooled  fifom  me.  Over  the  next  several  years  I read  Dlich’s  extensive 
publications  in  an  atten^t  to  discover  die  scqie  of  his  work.  OriginaUy  intrigued  with  his  thoughts,  I became 
increasingly  attracted  to  &e  vibrant  soul  that  is  Dlich. 

Ivan  niich  is  a Roman  Catholic  priest  vdio  emerged  as  an  unc(»nfi>rtably  powerful  voice  not  only  within  die 
Oiurdi,  but  throu^out  societal  discussions  in  the  1950s.  Serving  first  as  a priest  in  a Puerto  Rican  parish  and  later 
serving  as  vice-rector  or  the  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico  he  became  interested  in  the  problems  &cing  Latin 
American  missioiaries.  Developing  a highly  anti-in^ierialistic  stance,  Illich  started  the  Institute  of  btercultural 
Communications  (later  emerging  as  the  Centerfbr  hitercultural  Documentation  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico)  as  an  int^sive 
sdiool  for  missionaries.  Concerned  that  North  Americans  were  diminishing  Latin  American  culture  in  dieir 
attenqit  to  bring  development  to  the  many  countries  they  served,  Illidi  tried  to  dissuade  all  but  the  most  qualified  firan 
serving  in  sudi  a role  and  alienated  many  within  the  Church’s  hierarchy  with  this  revolutionary  stance  vdiidi  asked  all 
to  question  institutional  ideologies.  Moving  from  the  institutional  agendas  of  the  Church  to  the  hidden  agendas  of 
aHiipjtirtnql  ho  is  most  well  known  for  his  admonition  to  eliminate  compulsory  education.  Dlich’s  orthodox 

message  that  we  must  allow  the  diversity  of  actualized  selves  to  surfoce  rather  than  succumb  to  an  institutionally 
matiagftd  truth  was  carried  in  unorthodox  rhetoric.  His  books  became  highly  ccmtroversial  within  and  outside  the 
Church. 

From  1969-1973  most  professors  of  education  in  the  United  States  knew  the  name  of  Ivan  Dlich.  Today 
academic  educationists,  if  they  recognize  the  name  at  all  think  of  him  as  the  distant  relic  of  “deschooling”.  While  Illich 
has  publitiied  steadily  since  the  70’s,  his  books  are  rarely  nc^ced  in  academic  circles  evai  though  his  message  is  evm 
more  relevant  to  tcxlay’s  versicxi  of  institutionalized  cfiniirusbment. 

Dlich’s  main  theme  has  always  been  ccmsistent-humanhy’s  hubris  in  assuming  that  erne  ean  plan  life. 

“Classical  man  was  aware  that  he  could  defy  fete^iature-environmfflit,  but  cmly  at  his  own  risk CcmterrqKjrary 

man  goes  further:  he  attempts  to  create  a world  in  his  own  image,  to  build  a totally  man-made  arvironmait,  and  th«i 
discovers  that  he  can  do  so  CMily  on  tire  conditicn  of  constantly  remaking  himself  to  fit  it.”  (Illich,  1971,  154). 

While  niich’s  message  is  clear  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accept.  Our  only  fijcus  of  control  in  life  is  the  ability 
to  change  our  perspective.  We  are  in  Illich’s  words,  “radicaUy  powerless”  and  in  that  accqrtance  ties  our  “power”. 
Power  is  actually  the  relinquishment  of  control.  Our  cmly  power  is  choice.  For  many  years  Dlich’s  idealistic  message 
of  convivial  but  austere  lives  was  too  painful  for  a popul^on  who  sedcs  to  defy  limitation  and  thrives  on  manipulation. 
We  are  a peq>le  who  are  only  comfortable  with  outcomes  we  have  plarmed  and  managed  rather  than  anticipating 
vihatever  surprise  or  mystery  awaits.  We  strive  for  saf^,  prosperity,  comfort,  long  life  and  duUness.  A people  of 
feilh  we  are  not.  Our  eccmomic  focus  based  cm  scarcity  leads  us  to  view  each  other  as  needy  rather  than  gifted  as  we 
diagnose  deficits  rather  than  celebrate  uniqueness.  No  wonder  we  look  to  the  future  wife  great  cynicism,  rather  than 
savoring  the  present.  We  dem’t  live;  we  exist,  and  considering  the  manner  that  we  have  managed,  even  that  is  in  doubt. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  revisit  Illidi’s  thou^t. 

I spent  the  next  two  years  reading  as  many  of  Dlidi’s  wwks  as  I could  find,  vhich  was  not  always  easy.  He 
is  much  more  extensively  published  in  Eurc?>ethan  in  the  United  States.  More  inqiortantly,  I md  with  Illich  in  Bremen, 
Germany  at  ishich  time  we  discussed  how  his  thought  had  evolved  in  die  field  of  education  over  the  course  of  three 
decades.  Our  discussion  centered  around  the  sevoi  points  that  lUich  felt  were  tidies  that  had  emerged  over  the  3^rs 
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as  a result  of  changing  societal  conditions.  From  the  b^inning  of  his  work  <m  education,  lUich  had  perceived 
institutionalized  education  as  limiting.  His  new  concepticmsofeducation  found  itto  be  increasingly  devastating.  These 
included  the  concept  of  humanity  as  needing  education-homo  educartdus,  the  concept  of  education  as  prison,  the 
disembedding  Of  life  spheres,  the  sq»ration  of  learning  and  doing,  the  concept  of  ccmtent-sensitive  help 
programs— technology  vdiidi  prevoits  us  from  thinking,  the  loss  of  sensory  experience  in  learning,  the  removal  of 
physical  manipulaticm  from  the  development  of  technological  tools  used  in  learning,  and  the  importance  of  an  ^os  of 
friendship  as  foe  basis  for  learning. 

Arriving  home,  I delved  further  into  Dlich’s  woiks  and  looked  for  foe  evolution  of  foe  seven  points  we  had 
discussed  in  Bremen.  Upon  reflection  I realized  foe  basically  Ivan’sfoinldng  had  not  changed,  but  rafoerhad  deq)ened 
and  after  lengthy  deliberation  decided  that  these  seven  points  actually  fell  into  three  groups  of  foou^.  The  ccmc^t 
of ‘humanityneeding  education”  related  to  “education  as  prison”  in  its  discussion  offoe  critical  issues  in  foe  generation 
of  knowledge.  The  disembedding  of  life  spheres  (jparticularly  foe  educational  sphere),  foe  separation  of  learning  and 
doing,  content-sensitive  help  programs,  loss  of  sensory  erqrerience,  and  foe  removal  of  physic^  manipulation  from  foe 
development  of tools  for  learning  all  spoke  to  foe  comection  of  knowledge  to  selves  and  nature.  Finally,  foe  inqrortance 
of  an  ^os  of  friendship  as  foe  foundation  of  teaming  was  probably  foe  most  radical  and  foundational. 

In  rereading  many  of  lUich’s  seminal  works,  as  well  as  foe  newer  pieces  which  were  so  graciously  provided  me 
in  foe  course  of  oiu:  meeting,  I realized  that  these  groups  reflected  Illidr’s  thinking  in  a chronological  sense  as  well.  The 
first  group  of  publicaticxis  relating  to  institutional  generation  of  kncrwledge  emerge  in  his  earliest  thought.  The  second, 
which  reflected  a need  for  un  understanding  of  foe  connection  of  knowle^  to  our  sense  of  self  and  place  represoited 
lUich’s  thought  during  foe  1980’s.  The  third  theme,  suggesting  that  all  learning  must  be  guided  by  fiiendshy)  is  found 
in  his  most  current  work. 

Illich’s  writing,  while  addressing  specific  issues,  incorporates  his  all-encorrqrassing  fixais  on  foe  relationshq) 
b^een  God  and  humanity  as  foe  central  organizer.  “As  you  see,  I engage  philosc^hy  as  ancilla,  not  just  to  avoid 
blunders  on  foe  path  to  foe  good  life,  but  to  avoid  perverting  foe  Gospel”  (Illich,  1996, 4).  While  Illich’s  thoughts  do 
prc)grBss  over  foe  years,  a common  thread  emerges  forou^out  and  so  a discussion  of  genesis  offoought  does  not  follow 
strict  divisions  of  publications  or  time.  Ncxietheless,  it  is  easier  to  speak  of  change  in  terms  of  decades:  1968-1978, 
1978-1988,  and  1988-1998. 

1968-1978 

During  his  first  decade  Illich  identified  those  qualities  of  education  which  he  felt  dilute  specialness  and  in  feet 
imprison  one  in  an  eccxiomic  web  of  modernized  poverty.  Defined  as  needy  both  in  an  educaticxial  and  economic  sense, 
we  become  dq>endent  iqron  institutional  solutions.  Irrqrrisoned  throu^  stupefying  educational  systrans  we  lose  our 
smse  of  possibility. 

Illich  introduced  foe  theme  of  neediness  in  Deschooling  of  Society  with  great  intensity.  In  his  publication, 
Illich  sees  school  as  an  institution  which  perpetuates  foe  myth  of  unhiding  ccmsurrqrticm  (someeme  produces  something 
and  then  produces  foe  demand  for  it).  We  become  addicted  to  educatiem  and  must  e?q>and  schools  to  feed  this  addiction. 

Since  Deschooling  Illich  has  carried  this  concept  evm  further.  He  historically  traces  foe  emergence  of  homo 
educandusXoUxQtxcoQ  of  Jehn  Amos  Cermenius  (1592-1670).  Comenius  was  a Czech  educator  and  bishqr  who  pressed 
for  more  schools  and  universities  in  his  promotion  of  a broad  general  education  whidi  he  cemsidered  necessary  for 
living.  “Education,  as  foe  term  is  now  used,  means  learning  imder  foe  assurtqrtion  that  this  learning  is  a prerequisite 
of  all  human  activities,  while  at  foe  same  time,  foe  opportunities  for  this  learning  are  by  their  very  nature  in  scarce 
supply.  Thus  understood,  learning  is  an  aspect  of  life  whidi  can  be  adequately  distinguished  fifom  other  aspects. 
Lraming  precedes,  ifnot  temporally  at  least  logically,  foe  compdent  execution  ofasocially  expected  task”  (lUidi,  1992, 
p.  1 IS).  In  other  words,  through  foe  Comenius  construct,  learning  became  disembedded  fixim  living. 

hi  a more  dramatic  analysis,  Illich  uses  foe  metaphor  of  prism  to  explain  the  current  fimetion  of  sdioolirig. 
Dlich  believes  foat  prisons  celebrate  foe  ritual  of  losing  foe  freedom  of  choice.  These  institutims  are  useless,  Hamggi^g 
and  very  costly.  In  Toward  a History  of  Needs  Illich  delineates  three  fectors  involved  in  education  whidi  mslave 
individuals : enslavemmt  of consunqition,  enslavement  to  industrial  tools,  and  foe  enslavement  of inqioverishing  wealth. 
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Illidb  describes  schooling  as  an  epodi-specific  phenomenon  recently  invented  as  a more  convenient  way  of 
Hiimhing  down  individuals  to  ridce  their  appropriate  places  in  a modem  consumer  soci^— we  can’t  imagine  life  without 
it.  lUich  inq}lores  us  to  develop  researdi  on  education  rather  than  in  education.  He  asks  us  to  question  the 
philosophical  foundaticm  upon  which  the  assunq>tion  of  schooling  rests  rather  than  finding  ways  to  make  it  more 
efficient.  If  this  were  d(xie,  conq>arative  education  would  become  one  of  the  rare  fields  that  attempts  to  clarify  one  of 
the  least  recognized  and  most  characteristics  of  our  age:  ‘*fee  survival,  even  at  the  heart  of  highly  developed  soci^es, 
of  fentasies,  behavioral  mles  and  patterns  of  action  that  have  successfully  resisted  colcmization  by  the  regime  of 
scarcity.”  (Uhdbi,  1992, 118)  lllich  stated  at  this  time  that  we  have  become  prisoners  to  the  professionals  vdio  create 
our  educational  addiction  and  then  charge  dearly  for  detoxification. 

1978-1988 

During  the  next  decade  lllich  perceived  a change  in  the  way  we  Uve,  Ever  more  distanced  fix>m  the  natural 
world,  technology  allows  one  to  leam  through  images.  Our  sense  of  self  has  been  distorted.  Learning  based  on  what 
humanity  had  created  rather  than  Divine  creation  causes  us  to  view  ourselves  as  a reflection  of  the  madiines  and 
cmistmcied  images  with  which  we  work.  Life  as  system  becomes  easier  to  manage,  but  remote  and  minimal. 

The  Thomist  l»s  which  IlUch  uses  to  view  the  world  asserts  that  all  knowledge,  including  the  spiritual,  takes 
its  starting  point  (and  so  always  remains  dqjendent  upon)  sense  percqrtion.  Further,  humanity  cmisists  of  the  unity 
of  body  and  soul.  The  body  belongs  to  the  essence  of  an  individual.  The  body  is  not  the  ultimate  bearer  of  knowledge, 
but  rafeer  humanity,  conq)osed  of  body  and  soul.  'Iherefbre,  knowledge  is  approached  fiirough  the  intellect,  but  has 
no  meaning  until  one  applies  it  to  the  task  of  self-discovery.  While  the  Divine  exists  in  each  of  us,  we  discover  this  self 
through  sensual  experience  and  our  groundedness  within  this  e}q)erience.  Learning  takes  place  within  a specific 
physical  presence.  From  1978tol988  lllich  became  increasingly  ccmcemed  wife  tefenology  which  distanced  us  from 
sufe  sensory  and  grounded  erq>erience  associated  wife  fee  natural  or  fee  creatura  of  fee  Creator. 

Prior  to  fee  industrialization  revolution  life  centered  around  fee  home.  Working,  learning,  Uving  were  an 
integrated  whole.  Ihere  was  an  integrity  to  life  as  learning  and  doing  were  one  and  fee  same.  Experience  was  not 
fragmented.  Wife  work  moving  into  fectories  and  worlqrlaces  outside  fee  home  and  education  moving  into  separate 
fecilities,  life  spheres  became  disembedded.  One  worked  at  a certain  location,  learned  in  another,  all  fee  while  living 
elsewhere.  It  became  difficult,  if  not  inpossible  to  apply  knowledge  to  a soise  of  an  integrated  self. 

As  disturbing,  fee  adv^  of  fee  conputer  disranbodied  learning.  One  learned  from  images  rather  than  natural 
phenomena.  Onenowviewedfeemselfasasystemrafeerthanalife.  We  had  moved  ourselves  further  and  further  fimn 
fee  real.  IlUch’s  second  decade  of  writing  reflected  his  growing  concern  wnth  fee  fiagmentation  of  life  experience  and 
disembodiment  ofleaming.  Unable  to  know  what  is  real,  individuals  apply  distorted  knowledge  to  artificially  concocted 
selves. 

Conputer  technology  also  fostered  fee  destmctive  trend  toward  “ccxitent-sensitive  help”.  We  are  encouraged 
to  be  passive  receptors  of  information  rather  than  active  learners  who  fecilitate  coanection  of  knowledge.  In  the  Mirror 
ofthePast  speaks  offee  memory  ofthe  past  \feidi  differs  fiomperscxi  to  person.  This  is  fee  memory  of  culture.  DUch 
defines  culture  as  those  practices  which  seek  to  preserve  fee  commons  and  its  vernacular  elements,  “What  else  is  culture 
but  fee  flume  wnfein  which  fee  shadows  come  back  and  are  enfleshed?  . . . Different  ages  have  used  differoit  devices 
to  conjiue  ip  what  has  bear.  Greeks  fee  lyre,  Aztecs  fee  flute,  Bushmen  fee  drum,  to  make  fee  whole  bcxly  of 
mnemosyne  resonate  to  fee  rhythms  of  fee  past.”  (DUdi,  1992, 186) 

In  accepting  fee  premise  of  life  as  duration  of  time  and  fee  accumulaticm  of  experience,  one  can  only  leam 
through  fee  memory  of  eperimce  and  can  only  make  choices  through  the  imagination  of  possibilities.  Creative 
evolution  depends  upcm  fee  inventiveness  of  life  and  mind.  Lacking  sensual  experience  and  memory,  we  are  unable  to 
imagine  The  theme  of  this  catastrophic  change  was  made  evident  in  H20  and  the  Waters  of  Forgetfulness,  published 
in  1985.  In  this  bcxxkllUch  wrote  about  fee  “historicity  of  stuff’,  and  reflected  on  how  fee  natural  stufis  of  our  world 
were  losingfeeir  imaginative  associaticms  and  metaphors.  This  book  r^ulted  in  a request  for  lllich  to  peak  to  a group 
in  Dallas,  Texas  who  were  plaiuiing  on  constructing  a lake,  fbrmtains,  and  waterfidls  from  recycled  sewage  wuter.  lUich 
felt  feat  fee  industrial  solvent  Dallas  hcped  to  use  in  its  beautification  program  might  chemically  be  H20,  but  it  had 
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lost  its  ability  to  mirror  the  water  of  dreams. 

r do  believe  that  in  this  worid  into  whidi  I see  the  young  generation  now  moving,  it  i$  not  only  their 
voice  they  are  losing  by  imagining  themselves  along  the  model  of  the  con^uter,  it  is  also  that  they  are 
merging  as  a generation  rid  of  stuff.  ..lam  saying  the  deadness  vdiich  sets  in  vshen  people  have  lost 
the  s^e  to  imagine  the  substance  ofwater,  not  in  its  external  appearances,  but  the  substance  of  water, 
that  deadness  mig^  be  worse  for  those  vdio  live  on  than  the  dieses  foat  set  in,  the  AIDS  analngnag 
whidi  will  set  in  because  there  are  too  many  organic  phosphate  residues  . . . I’m  speaking  of  the 
deadening  of  the  imagination.  (Ulich,  1992, 27) 

We  have  so  deadoied  our  ways  of  feeling  and  doing  that  we  no  longer  have  th6  ability  to  create.  Moving  fixim  an  active 
oral  traditi<»i  of  learning,  text  had  caused  u$  to  fotally  describe  eiqierience.  The  curroit  conc^t  of  lifo  as  system,  miTiH 
as  conputer,  left  no  space  for  imagination.  Technology  has  successfully  blocked  connecti<Hi. 

Just  as  in^ortantly,  the  death  of  imagination  precedes  flie  extinction  of  understanding  of  other  so  critical  to 
the  celebration  of  Averse  beings.  It  is  «ily  by  imagining  vhat  you  as  other  feel  or  eiqierience  can  one  hqie  to  find 
common  ground  for  community.  Wthin  his  writing  Dlidi  takes  us  from  the  need  to  detatch  for  critical  generaticm  of 
knowledge,  to  the  need  to  integrate  and  embody  human  eiqierimce,  finally  readiing  the  need  to  respect  the  individual 
embodied  experiraice  of  others  through  imagination.  The  more  diverse  and  embodied  the  eiqierienoes  the  greater  the 
ability  to  imagine  how  others  feel  or  know.  The  desire  to  enqiathize  with  others  is  whetted  in  fiioidship,  and  it  is 
through  fKendship  that  we  arrive  to  wisdom.  Duriiig  the  next  decade,  fnendship  would  become  an  extremely  inqiortant 
context  for  knowledge  in  his  writings. 


Ulich’s  life  continues  to  be  instructive,  following  those  precqrts  he  so  ardently  ei^ouses.  He  lives  as  an 
independent  scholar,  with  no  permanent  attadunent  to  any  cQnteitq>orary  instituticm,  earning  no  regular  salary.  While 
I visited  with  lllidi  in  Bremen,  he  worked  closely  with  small  groups  of  students.  Providing  the  ultimate  opoi  door 
policy,  students  and  fHends  visited  and  discussed,  came  and  went,  always  being  greeted  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Ulich  currently  spends  part  of  his  year  as  visiting  professor  in  the  science,  tedmolo^,  and  socidy  program  at 
Pomsylvania  State  University,  part  of  his  year  in  a similar  role  at  the  University  of  Bremen,  and  part  ofhis  year  writing 
in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  While  lUidi  possesses  a passport  finom  the  United  States,  he  does  not  claim  a country.  He  has 
a group  of  fnotids  to  vdiom  he  is  infinitely  loyal  and  they  to  his.  True  to  his  most  ftnmdational  thoughts,  fiiendship 
forms  the  structure  ofhis  life. 

If  tedmology  has  successfully  separated  us  from  nature,  learning  becomes  discramected  as  our  senses  wither 
fh»n  disuse.  According  to  Ulidi,  the  answer  to  this  cataclysmic  loss  lies  in  the  rmewal  of  fiiendship  as  the  basis  for 
living  and  learning,  which  for  Ulich  are  mre  and  the  same.  Friendship  provi^  the  basis  for  the  exchange  of  Divine  gift.*! 
as  well  as  for  the  natural  limitation  of  tools.  Always  placing  the  needs  of  others  first  we  share  vdiat  is  most  valuable 
in  our  lives  (our  talents)  and  defer  in  our  needs  to  those  with  i^om  we  live.  Both  physical  i^ace  and  must  be 
provided  for  this  exchange.  Friendship  must  be  the  basis  for  aU  learning  both  as  a process  and  as  ftxnis  as  we  re-engage 
the  real  and  authentic. 

In  the  study  of  theology,  ecclesiology  was  my  preferred  subject;  and,  within  this  discipline,  liturgy. 

Liturgy,  like  ecclesiology,  is  ccmcemed  with  sociogenisis.  it  inquires  into  the  continued  embodiment 
ofthe  Word  through  rituals.  Necessarily,  these  rituals  often  center  on  objects  like  tables,  tombs,  and 
chalices.  So,  my  interest  in  these  so-called  sacral  led  me  to  the  theory  of  instrumentally  used  objects . 

I pursued  the  nature  of  the  artifect  in  the  belief that  understanding  would  deepen  my  insight  into  virtue 
in  our  epodi,  especially  the  virtue  of  charity.  Therefore,  the  love  of  fiiendship  philia,  as  practicable 
under  the  social  and  symbolic  cmiditirais  engoidered  by  modem  artifects,  has  been  the  constant  subject 
ofmyteadiing.  For  me,  philosophy  is  the  (Illich,  1973,  7) 

Ulich  discusses  fiiendship  throughout  his  writings,  but  in  his  earliest  works  the  inq}ortance  of  austerity  in 
fiiendship  most  frequently  emerges,  hr  Tools  for  Conviviality,  Illich  began  such  a discourse.  This  volume  contains 
a historical  study  of  tools  and  tool  use.  Illich  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  (haracter  of  tools  today  has  a direct 
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relationship  on  personal  and  social  possibilities,  niidi  sees  energy  and  education  as  sudi  tools.  With  the  first  we  are 
moved  and  the  other  we  are  taught.  “Because  of  the  way  these  tools  are  designed  and  operate,  privilege,  power,  and 
prestige  necessarily  cluster  around  a few  persons.  The  many— you  and  I,  the  individuals  we  Imow— are  reduced,  to 
stupefication.  And  there  is  no  way  to  reme^feiis  situation  short  of  draconian  re-structuring  of  society’s  tools.  (Illidi, 
1973,  7) 

In  this  case  friendship  suggests  die  limitatimis  one  ^ouldput  ofthe  production  oftools  and  their  use.  One  must 
self-limit  out  ofcoQcem  for  other.  Further,  we  must  unite  in  a political  inversion:  “Ifwithin  the  very  near  future  man 
cannot  set  limits  to  the  interference  of  his  tools  and  the  environment  and  practice  effective  birth  control,  the  next 
generations  will  eiqierience  die  gruesome  apocalypse  predicted  by  many  ecologists.  Faced  with  these  impflnrfmg 
disasters,  society  can  stand  in  wait  of  survii^  within  limits  set  and  enforced  by  bureaucratic  dictatorship  Or  it  can 
engage  in  a political  process  by  the  use  of  legal  and  political  procedures.”  (lUich,  1973, 100) 

Illidi  comes  to  a much  more  connected  and  relational  concqit  of  fhendsh^  in  his  later  works.  As  I read  In  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Text,  a 1994  publication,  I was  most  inqiressed  wifo  Dlidi’s  con^lete  identification  with  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor.  Hugh  was  a Parisian  monk  who  wrote  the  fi^  book  on  the  reading  of  text.  In  this  work  he  attenqits  to 
reconcile  technology  and  philosophy.  Hugh  writes  on  fhoidshq}  as  wisdom: 

To  my  dear  Brother  Ranu^h  from  Hugh,  a sinner ....  Giaiity never  ends.  When  I first  heard  this, 

I knew  it  was  true.  But  now.  Dearest  Brother,  I have  the  personal  experience  of  fully  knowing  that 
charity  never  ends.  For  I was  a foreigner  and  m^  you  in  a strange  land.  But  the  land  was  not  really 
strange  for  I found  friends  there.  I dcm’t  know  whether  I first  made  fiimds  or  was  made  one.  But  1 
found  charity  there  and  I loved  it;  and  could  not  tire  of  it,  for  it  was  sweet  to  me,  and  I filled  my  heart 
writh  it,  and  was  sad  that  my  heart  Could  hold  so  little.  I could  not  take  it  all  there  was-but  I took  as 
much  as  I could,  and  weighed  down  with  fiiis  precious  gift,  I did  not  feel  any  burden,  because  my  firll 
heart  sustained  me.  And  now,  having  made  fee  l<mg  journey,  I find  my  heart  still  warmed,  and  none 
of  the  gift  has  been  lost:  for  charity  never  ends.  (lllich,  1994, 27) 

la  this  passage  Hugh  reflects  fee  metaphor  of  seeking  wisdom  as  joumty;  wisdom  residing  in  a place  in  one’s 
heart.  Friendship  assists  us  in  this  pilgrimage.  lllich  reflects  fee  need  for  frimdshq)  in  leamingthroughoutthe  decides, 
but  fee  ettphasis  on  connection  and  support  becomes  especially  clear  in  his  latest  works:  “But  my  conviction  has  mly 
deq>ened:  The  time  of  qualification  by  curricular  attaidance,  fee  time  of  sthooling  which  grew  out  ofthe  idea  of 
seminary  and  fee  ratio  studiorum,  is  over.  Even  now,  hi^er  learning  d^ends  crucially  on  hospitality  and  frimdship 
and  lifelong  personal  mnulation  in  those  virtues  which  establish  fee  independent  stance  of  heart  and  mind  (m  wfaidh 
stadium dq>ends.”  (Illidi,  1998, 2) 

While  allowing  for  connection  in  political  community  has  always  been  an  importaat  focus  for  lllich,  I believe 
that  in  his  later  years  fiioidship  provided  an  evm  greater  mo^l  for  an  efeos  in  learning.  Iliich  had  always  defined  life 
in  terms  ofthe  ability  to  maintain  relatiansh^.  Now  he  sees  fiiaidship  as  a guide  to  wisdom.  Frioidsh^  provides  the 
human  fece  of  truth  ferough  whidi  one  finds  multiple  perceptions;  fuller  perc^tions  of  realityferough  relationshq)  to 
others.  The  world  we  know  cannot  speak  back  to  us.  We  cmne  into  a community  of  mutual  lowing  throu^ 
friendships  both  past  and  present. 

Each  of  us  can  rem^ber  his  own  past.  But  fee  older  I gd  fee  more  I treasure  the  discrepancies 
betwem  what  is  uniquely  mine  in  fee  past  and  what  others  can  share  wife  me.  The  past  feat  appears 
in  this  interstice  is  the  past  that  can  surprise  me.  For  evoi  when  we  have  grown  iq)  together  and  later 
on  recall  fee  same  moment  feat  we  lived  together,  my  substance  feat  is  recalled  is  fiequ^y  not  yours. 

And,  fiirfeer,  fee  chords  which  the  past  strikes  when  it  come  to  me  might  jar  those  that  respond  in  your 
heart.  Only  years  later  I suddenly  grasped  that  when  those  bells  tolled  for  the  wedding,  for  you  they 
meantdeath.  This  is  the  erne  reascm  why  I like  to  reminisce  wife  others:  fee  shoddy  evoring  that  made 
me  cringe  when  I though  of  it  has  put  cm  a festive  dress  since  you  told  me  about  it.  (HU(h,  1992, 182) 
Conclusion 

In  fee  course  of  fee  past  three  decades  Ivan  lllich  has  moved  fiom  a discussion  ofthe  dangers  of  institutionalty 
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gfflierated  knowledge,  to  understanding  the  connection  of  knowledge  to  our  sense  of  self,  to  the  necessity  of  placing 
learning  in  a context  of  fnendship.  While  all  learning  was  always  viewed  Hiomastically  as  a means  of  discovering  self, 
Illich  proceeded  from  a discussion  on  knowledge,  to  understanding,  to  wisdom. 

I believe  that  wdiat  lUidi  abhors  in  today’ s conq)ulsory  education  is  the  &ct  that  coerced  institutional  education 
is  planned  and  packaged  for  standardized  groups.  We  remove  individuals  from  the  ability  to  be  Surprised.  Educators 
rarely  allow  one  to  find  themselves  and  develop  unique  talmts,  but  instead  ask  eadi  to  fit  into  standardized  diminished 
selves-one  size  fits  all. 

The  Christian  truth  which  lUich  advocates  is  universal  but  not  objective  in  the  sense  that  it  is  “out  there”. 
Parker  Palmer  describes  sudi:  “Instead,  truth  is  personal,  and  all  truth  is  known  in  personal  relationsh^s.  Jesus  is  a 
paradigm,  a model  of  this  personal  truth.  In  him,  once  understood  as  abstract,  principled,  propositional,  suddenly  takes 
on  a human  face  and  human  frame  ....  Indeed,  if  truth  is  personal,  then  creeds  and  institutions  are  (mly  objectified 
shells  of  the  truth-seeking  life  that  pulses  in  every  hiunan  heart.  We  will  find  truth  not  in  the  fine  points  of  our 
theologies  or  in  the  organizational  alliances,  but  in  the  quality  of  oiu*  relationships—with  each  other  and  the  whole 
created  world.”  (Parker,  1992, 73)  This  personal  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  just  an  epistemology,  but  rather  a way 
of  living.  For  Illich  knowing  is  based  upon  intentional  living  and  learning  fimn  relational  experience  to  both  Spirit  and 
firioids. 
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Community  Schools  in  Texas;  A FaUed  19***  Century  Experiment  in  SchoolChoice__ 

Alan  W.  Garrett 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

Conununity  schools  were  established  in  post-Reconstruction  Texas  as  a response  to  a despised,  centralized 
sdiool  system  created  following  the  Civil  War.  Thq^  were  organized  in  a w^  unique  to  Texas.  More  than 
a mere  historical  oddity,  community  schools  exhibited  several  characteristics  that  correspond  to  school  choice 
plans  discussed  today.  Thus,  an  understanding  of  the  background,  organization,  problems,  and  ultimate  demise  of 
community  schools  can  inform  contemporary  school  choice  debates. 

Prior  to  Reconstruction,  public  schooling  was  virtually  nonexist^t  in  Texas.  Several  factors  led  to  this 
sihiation.  First,  the  costs  of  providing  public  education  were  too  great  for  a relatively  new  state.  Debt  and  a general 
absence  of  monQ^  were  constant  conditions  fiom  the  state’s  earliest  settlement,  through  the  Texas  Revolution,  years 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  early  stat^ood,  and  Civil  War.  Compounding  the  problem  of  the  unavailability  of  hmding 
was  the  fact  that  the  relatively  small  population  tended  to  settle  diffusely  in  order  to  pursue  agricultural  interests. 
Even  had  finances  not  been  a problem,  &e  citiz^uy  by  and  large  was  not  yet  prq>ared  to  support  public  education. 
Most  early  settle  came  fi^om  existing  Southern  states  where,  rmlike  in  New  England  and  the  l^dwest,  there  existed 
neither  traditions  of  nor  expectations  for  pubUc  education.  Attitudes  in  Texas  at  that  time,  as  well  as  in  other  Southern 
states,  regarding  public  education  transcended  benign  neglect  Many,  if  not  most,  citizens  regarded  state  funded  and 
mandfltftd  schooling  as  incompatible  with  liberty,  a form  of  charity  and  coercion  inappropriate  for  a fiee  people  (Eby 
1925). 

Substantive  efforts  to  establish  public  schools  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Several  school  laws 
were  passed  between  1866  and  1869,  but  their  impact  was  negligible  (White  1969,  170  - 173).  A new  state 
constitution  written  in  1869  addressed  education  explicitly  and  provided  for  schools  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  18  years  and  for  compulsory  attendance  for  a minimum  of  four  mcmthseadi  year.  The  1869  constitution 
also  created  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  mandated  that  counties  be  divided  into  school 
districts  with  local  boards  of  managers  (Eby  1925, 158).  Legislation  passed  in  1870  to  inqilement  the  constitutional 
provisions  regarding  education  was  largely  ignored  (Albright  1940, 40). 

Incensed,  leaders  in  the  Reconstruction  government  then  authored  and  passed  the  School  Law  of  1871. 
According  to  Frederick  Eby  (1925),  this  law  was 

the  most  imperial  system  of  education  known  to  any  Ammcan  state.  It  was  organized  along  military 
lines  and  assumed  absolute  authority  over  the  training  of  children.  (159) 

Authority  for  policy  and  curriculum  making  was  vested  in  a three  member  state  board  of  educaticm  consisting  of  the 
superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  governor,  and  attorney  general.  The  respmisibiUties  of  this  board  were: 

To  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  pubhc  schools. 

To  provide  for  the  examination  and  appointment  of  all  teachers. 

To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  teadiers. 

To  define  the  state  course  of  study. 

To  select  textbooks  and  apparatus  for  the  schools. 

To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  several  school  districts.  (159) 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  also  was  responsible  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistical  and 
other  ii^ormation  related  to  the  schools,  oversight  and  distribution  of  fiscal  resources  fiom  the  school  funds,  and 
approval  of  various  appointments,  accoimts,  and  contracts.  For  each  of  tite  state’s  35  judicial  districts,  the 
superintendrait  of  public  instruction  appointed  a district  supervisor.  Finally,  should  local  boards  of  directms  fail  to 
provide  adequate  sdiooI  facilities,  the  superintendent  was  authorized  “to  rent  rooms  or  buildings  fix’  sdiool  purposes 
anywhere  in  the  state . . .”(160).  Immense  discretionary  powers  were  given  to  the  three  men  whp  constituted  the  state 
school  board.  They  controlled  practically  every  aspect  of  the  newly  formed  school  system. 

The  35  district  supervisors  appointed  by  the  superintended  of  public  instruction  divided  each  of  their  regions 
“into  convenient  school  districts”  and  appointed  a five-member  board  of  directors  for  each  district.  As  agents  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  these  supervisors  were  responsible  for  enforcement  of  state  board  directives  as  well  as 
reporting  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  state  board  those  students  who  did  not  abide  by  the  state’s 
compulsory  attendmce  laws.  They  also  examined  teadiers  and  prospective  teadiers  who  might  be  ^pointed  by  the 
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state  school  board  to  teach  in  local  schools  (Eby  1925, 160). 

Finally,  each  of  the  local  districts  created  under  the  School  Law  of  1871  was  overseen  by  an  appointed  local 
board  of  directors.  These  directors  had  only  two  real  powers.  First,  th^  were  to  decide  whether  to  have  integrated 
or  segregated  schools,  essentially  a nonissue  in  1870s  Texas.  Second,  th^  were  allowed  to  select  the  locations  for 
school  buildings.  In  addition  to  these  two  decision  making  opportunities,  the  local  boards  were  delegated  the 
enforcement  ofthe  two  most  hated  provisions  of  the  1871  law.  They  were  to  levy  and  collect  a tax  to  fund  the  school 
buldings  within  their  districts  and  to  enforce  state  compulsory  attendance  laws  (Eby  1925, 161). 

To  describe  the  educational  system  establish^  un<^  the  School  Law  of  1871  as  unpopular  with  Texans 
would  be  an  understatement.  Commonly  known  as  “the  radical  school  system”  due  to  its  creation  during  that  phase 
of  Reconstruction  in  Texas,  it  also  was  referred  to  as  “the  infamous  school  system”  by  those  familiar  with  it  (Eby 
1925, 162).  Although  no  compulsaiy  education  system  imposed  by  the  Reconstruction  state  government,  and  perhaps 
no  compulsory  system  at  all,  likely  would  have  found  favor  with  Texans  during  those  years,  three  characteristics  of 
the  radical  system  were  especially  unpopular.  A one  per  cent  properly  tax  for  the  building  and  support  of  schools  was 
the  most  hated  aspect  of  the  radical  school  system  (Eby  1925,  162  - 163;  White  1969,  203  - 204).  Compulsory 
attendance,  too,  proved  higjify  distasteful  to  the  citizeiuy  (Eby  1925, 164;  White  1969, 205).  This  first  attempt  in  the 
state  to  impose  compulsory  attendance,  especially  by  a government  viewed  by  most  as  legitimate  and  alien  was 
bound  to  meet  vigorous  opposition.  Such  government  intrusion  into  what  many  people  viewed  as  a personal 
responsibility  violated  their  long-held  traditions  and  mores.  Finally,  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  the  distant  state 
board  of  education  without  consultation  of  those  people  in  the  localities  involved  as  opposed  to  ^pointment  by  the 
local  boards  not  only  resulted  in  anger,  but  also  invited  speculation  and  accusations  of  “graft  and  favoritism”  (Eby 
1925, 162-166). 

Despite  widespread  intrastate  dissatisfaction  with  the  radical  school  syston,  its  benefits  must  not  be 
overlooked.  This  was  Texas’s  first  significant  attempt  at  public  education,  and  it  was  begun  on  a statewide  basis. 
In  1870,  on  the  eve  of  this  great  experiment,  there  were  no  public  schools  in  Ae  state  (Albright  1940, 39).  The  Sdiool 
Law  of  1871  provided  free  schools  for  both  races,  assured  Aat  teachers  in  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  more  competent 
than  either  their  few  predecessors  or  immediate  follows,  and  offered  a degree  of  efficiency  through  its  highly 
centralized  operation.  Worthy  of  note  is  that  the  radical  school  system  tended  to  be  viewed  favorably  by  people  who 
lived  outside  of  the  state,  especially  those  from  regions  that  had  a tradition  of  compulsory  public  schooling  (El^  1925, 
167). 

Texans,  however,  were  not  impressed  with  the  educational  b^efits  afforded  by  the  radical  school  system  and 
sought  to  dismantle  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  that  opportunity  only  four  years  after  the  system  was  established, 
in  September  of  1875,  when  a new  state  constitution  was  written  following  the  end  of  Reconstruction  in  Texas  (Eby 
1925, 169  - 170).  The  School  Law  of  1 876  that  enacted  the  educational  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  provided 
for  a state  board  of  education  with  “general  oversight”  authority  only  and  an  appointed  secretary  to  the  b^d  who 
merely  collected  and  disseminated  information  (171).  Unlike  his  predecessor,  the  superintendrat  of  public  instruction^ 
the  secretary  held  no  supervisory  powers.  Alienated  by  the  almost  military  hierarchy  of  the  radical  school  system, 
Texans  sought  to  establish  an  educational  system  drat  afforded  maximum  local  control  and  gave  parents  a wide 
latitude  of  choice  when  making  educational  decisions  for  their  children.  Community  schools  were  the  outcome  of 
those  desires. 

Community  schools  were  organized  on  an  annual  basis  by  interested  parents,  and  state  funding  was  provided 
based  on  the  number  of  students  that  parents  forming  the  community  school  asserted  would  attend  for  that  aradftmic. 
year.  Frederick  Eby  (1925)  best  described  the  community  school  system  and  how  it  worked: 

[T]he  parents  and  guardians  were  permitted  to  unite  and  organize  themselves  into  school 
communities,  embracing  such  population  as  might  agree  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the 
available  school  fund.  The  parents  submitted  to  the  county  judge,  who  was  ex  officio  county 
superintendent,  a list  of  the  children  vdiom  th^  wished  to  send  to  the  school.  This  officer  was 
required  to  appoint  three  trustees  to  act  for  the  term  in  which  the  school  was  to  be  in  operation. 

These  trustees  were  charged  with  the  employment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the 
school.  This  entire  process  had  to  be  repeated  yearly.  There  were  no  definite  boundaries  for  the 
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school  communities,  and  the  patronage  of  schools  shifted  from  year  to  year.  Any  group  of  children, 
however  few  there  mi^t  be,  could  form  a school.  The  “community”  was  a purely  voluntary  district 
in  the  exact  sense  of  the  term,  having  a legal  existence  for  one  year  only.  (172) 

Thus  was  formed  on  a statewide  basis  a public  school  system  exhibiting  characteristics  very  much  like  some 
educational  choice  plans  discussed  tod^.  Before  pursuing  these  similarities  in  greater  detail,  an  understanding  of 
the  decline  and  ultimate  demise  of  commimity  schools  is  helpful. 

Community  schools  offered  a Reconstruction-weary  populace  several  perceived  advantages  over  the  radical 
school  system.  Parental  discretion  was  maxiniized  and  state  regulation  minimized.  With  no  lower  limit  an  the 
number  of  students  required  to  form  a school  community,  access  to  state  educational  funding  for  all  students,  even 
those  who  lived  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  became  readily  available  (Eby  1925, 172).  Schools  could  be  located  near 
students  and  not  confined  to  fixed  locations  in  permanoit  districts,  a definite  advantage  for  a mobile  population 
always  seeking  better  opportunities.  Unfortunately,  community  schools’  disadvantages  far  outweighed  their 
advantages. 

With  no  provision  for  the  local  collection  of  taxes,  schools  depended  solely  on  the  state  for  their  support 
Localities  could  not  have  used  local  tax  efforts  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  for  their  stud^ts,  had  they 
desired  to  do  so,  and  remained  within  the  state’s  public  school  system.  School  communities  could  not  construct 
permanent  buildings  nor  could  they  amass  firom  one  year  to  the  next  collections  of  instructional  materials  due  to  their 
statutory  life  of  one  year.  This  lack  of  continuity  compounded  by  ever-changing  trustees  and  school  locations 
adversely  impacted  public  support  for  local  schools  (Eby  1925, 173;  Hodnett  1935, 20).  Without  the  state  oversight 
and  regulation  of  the  radical  school  system,  community  schools  tended  to  employ  less  qualified  teachers  (Hodnett 
1935, 32),  pftrhapR  engaging  in  more  “favoritism”  than  had  ousted  under  “the  infamous  s^ool  system.”  Finally,  the 
community  plan  not  only  promoted  the  creation  of  many  small  school  districts  each  year  that  squandered  public  funds 
in  inefficient  attempts  at  schooling,  but,  more  importantly,  it  was  organized  in  sudi  a wey  that  the  “graft”  associated 
with  the  radical  school  system  could  practic^  on  a statewide  basis.  Parents  could  affiliate  with  any  school 
community,  no  matter  how  distant.  Given  the  limitations  of  transportation  at  that  time,  students  legally  could  become 
members  of  communities  that  they  had  neither  the  abUity  nw  the  intention  to  attend.  Nevertheless,  state  funding  for 
such  students  woxild  follow  their  purported  OTToUments  (Eby  1925,  173).  The  problems  precipitated  by  the 
community  school  system  in  the  names  of  parental  autonomy  and  local  school  control  were  great 

In  fact,  by  June  of  1879,  just  thiw  years  afte  the  creation  of  community  schools  in  1876,  the  legislature 
undertook  its  first  tentative  steps  toward  the  reform  of  this  unsustainable  system.  Among  the  potential  improvonents 
suggested  were  the  hiring  of  better  qualified  teachers,  increasing  state  and  local  supervision  of  schools,  the  formation 
of  permanent  school  districts,  and  the  development  of  more  stable  sources  of  fimding  (Eby  1925, 1 76).  Unjfortunately, 
remembrance  of  the  hated  radical  school  system  remained  too  great,  and,  ultimately,  the  legislature  only  could  reduce 
sdiool  appropriations  and  require  that  each  community  school  maintain  an  attendance  rate  of  at  least  75%  if  its  teacher 
was  to  be  paid  (175).  Reducing  appropriations  indicated  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  w^  in  which  state 
fiinHg  were  being  expended,  a recognition  of  the  ineffectiv»iess  of  the  system.  Establishing  a mandatcxy  minimum 
ftiifmtiftnM  requirement  demonstrated  that  many  students,  in  fact,  joined  school  communities  without  serious 
intentions  of  attending  school  and,  either  inadvertently  cjr  with  forethought,  caused  state  education  funds  to  be 
expended  for  other  than  their  benefit. 

Eight  years  after  the  establishmoit  of  community  schools  and  five  years  afto*  the  state’s  first  att^pt  to  reform 
tbftiti  the  legislature  began  to  dismantle  the  community  school  system.  The  Peabody  Ccnnmissicm’s  wcdc  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Texas  as  well  as  adequate  temporal  distance  firom  the  radical  school  system  allowed  the 
legislature  to  pass  the  School  Law  of  1884.  This  law  contained  five  significant  provisions  to  reform  and  improve 
public  education: 

1 . A state  superintendent  was  to  be  elected  to  have  general  supervision  over  all  the  schcxrls  of  the  commcm  schcx>l 
system. 

2.  All  counties  except  fifty-three  which  were  especially  exempted  were  to  divided  into  schcwl  districts.  The  fitfly- 
three  exempted  were  mainly  in  east  Texas  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  VallQr.  They  were  to  retain  the  old  form  of 
annual  reorganization  of  schcx)ls,  now  kncnvn  as  the  ccnmnunity  plan. 
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3.  District  or  local  taxation  was  authorized  up  to  20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  property 
owners  who  paid  taxes  voted  in  favor  of  such  a tax. 

4.  A state  tax  up  to  20  cents  on  the  $ 100  valuation  was  to  be  collected  on  all  property  or  as  mudi  as  was  necessary 
with  other  sources  of  income  to  maintain  the  schools  for  a term  of  six  mont^  each  year. 

5.  The  school  fund  was  to  be  invested  in  coimty  or  other  bonds,  thus  enlarging  the  means  of  steady  investment  of 
the  permanent  fund.  (Eby  1925, 195) 

Forty-eight  years  after  independence  and  39  years  afto*  statehood,  Texans  realized  the  importance  of  a stable, 
adequately  funded  S3^tem  of  public  education  and  began  to  establish  one.  Community  schools,  however,  persisted. 
Their  niunbers  in  the  counties  in  which  they  were  allowed  varied  from  year  to  year,  as  was  their  very  nature,  but,  by 
1 893,  conununity  schools  began  a constant  numerical  decline  as  many  counties  exenqrted  from  the  permanent  districts 
called  for  in  the  School  Law  of  1884  recognized  the  superiority  of  such  districts  and  accepted  the  provisions  of  that 
law.  By  1909,  the  legislature  mandated  that  the  12  counties  then  still  using  the  community  i^stem  abandon  it  and 
form  permanent  districts  (211). 

Thus  ended  a chapter  of  educational  history  written  only  in  Texas.  Community  schools  and  their  problems, 
however,  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  forgotten  memories  of  the  irrelevant  past.  Their  parallels  with  contemporary 
school  choice  plans  offer  insights  unavailable  elsevriiere. 

Although  late  19*^  century  Texans  did  not  employ  vouchers  in  their  community  school  system,  the  funding 
mechanism  employed  was  surprisingly  similar.  Peter  Cool^n  ( 1994)  defined  a voucher  as  “any  system  of  certificates 
or  cash  payments  by  the  government  that  enables  public  school  students  to  attend  schools  of  their  choice,  public  or 
private”  (16).  Two  differences  emerge.  First,  payments  under  the  community  system  were  made  to  the  school’s 
trustees,  not  directly  to  parents.  Second,  all  comimmity  schools,  by  definition,  were  public.  Features  inherent  in  the 
organization  of  community  sdiools,  however,  provided  par^ts  a great  deal  of  educational  choice,  at  public  expense, 
as  that  term  is  understood  today.  Since  commxmity  schools  had  a legal  existence  of  onty  one  year,  parents  were  not 
merely  able  to  make  decisions  about  the  school  of  their  children’s  attendance  each  year;  they  were  forced  to  do  so. 
Parents  annually  determined  the  nature  of  the  sdiool  their  children  would  attend  when  they  voluntarily  fmmed  their 
school  communities.  In  all  probability,  the  petition  process  could  have  been  used  not  onty  to  include  certain  students 
but  also  to  exclude  others.  School  dioice  under  the  community  school  model  also  transcended  limited  selection 
between  established  alternatives.  Patents  actually  “created”  their  own  schools  to  their  own  likings. 

Affording  parents  this  degree  of  latitude  in  educational  decision  making  was  a primary  intent  of  the  School 
Law  of  1876.  Shifting  power  and  responsibility  aw^  fixtm  a handful  of  individuals  praeeived  as  remote  must  have 
seemed  to  be  an  improvonent  to  post-Reconstruction  Texans.  No  longer  would  educational  (tecisions  be  made  1^ 
“outsiders”  who  often  viewed  the  world  far  differently  than  most  parents.  This  line  of  reasoning  is  very  much  akin 
to  the  “community-power  rationale”  for  educational  choice  that  asserts,  ammtg  other  tenets,  that  schools  are  useful 
for  “reinforcing  and  transmitting  local  values”  (Henig  1995, 17). 

Today’s  most  commonly  asserted  rationale  for  school  choice  is  that  of  the  market  Parents,  fi-ee  to  choose 
firom  among  competing  alternatives,  presiunabty  will  make  informed,  studied  decisions,  in  effect  “buying”  tire  best 
educational  “pro^ct”  for  their  child^.  John  E.  Chubb  and  Terry  E.  Moe  (1990)  are  two  of  the  most  prominent 
apostles  of  this  viewpoint  They  proffer  that  choice,  in  fact  is  the  long  sought  educational  “panacea”  (217),  claiming 
that  market  control  will  lead  to  academically  superior  schools  (190). 

Chubb  and  Moe,  along  with  numerous  other  educational  choice  advocates,  view  the  market  as  the  ultimate 
determinant  of  good  and  bad,  of  right  and  wrong.  This  simplistic  view  is  reminiscent  of  another  “panacea”  foisted 
upon  educators  and  the  public  during  the  early  years  of  the  20***  century.  Franklin  Bobbitt  ( 1 9 1 8),  too,  believed  that 
there  existed  “certain  general  principles  of  managonrat  and  supervisimi  that  have  universd  applicability”  (8).  To 
improve  schools,  Bobbitt  contended,  educators  should  emulate  successful  manufacture  and  businesses.  In  a sense, 
Chubb  and  Moe’s  work  merely  is  an  extension  of  Bobbitt’s  earlier  efforts.  Bobbitt  sought  to  impose  on  individual 
schools  and  school  districts  the  models  of  individual  plants  or  conqranies.  Chubb  and  Moe  seek  to  reform  the  entire 
system  of  American  education  through  the  application  of  a general  economic  principle. 

The  ^peal  of  the  market  rationale  is  strong,  but  that  alone  does  not  account  for  its  current  prominence.  One 
reason  for  its  regular  assertion  is  the  perception  that  it  cannot  be  contested,  at  least  not  without  great  difQcuIty  (Davis 
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1995, 16).  Many  people  will  not  argue  against  a basic  tenet  of  much  of  the  American  economic  syston.  Yet,  while 
the  mailcet  rationale  is  invoked  often,  its  use  tends  to  obscure  the  primaiy  reasons  for  \«duch  many,  if  not  most, 
educational  choice  advocates  assumed  their  positions. 

Cookson  (1994)  noted  the  philosophical  diversity  of  those  individuals  who  support  educational  choice,  noting 
that  often  they  have  “little  in  common  except  deep  contempt  for  public  education  as  we  know  it”  (6).  The  market 
rationale  becomes  a convenient  banner  for  such  a group  to  rally  around,  although  it  is  not  one  that  alw^  defines 
members  accurately.  Cookson  also  observed  that  a common  characteristic  of  choice  advocates  is  their  “loss  of  faith 
in  public  institutions  and  democracy”  (S),  a situation  not  unlike  the  one  that  led  to  the  creation  of  community  schools 
following  Reconstruction.  Thus,  behind  the  fa9ade  of  die  free  market,  may  be  attitudes  and  beliefr  about  schools  not 
so  very  much  unlike  those  held  1^  most  T&rans  immediately  following  Reconstruction. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation’s  objective  1992  report.  School  Choice,  pointed  out  that  many  school  choice 
decisions  are  made  for  “nonacademic  reasons”  (12).  This  fact  calls  into  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  market 
rationale  and  the  validity  of  Chubb  and  Moe’s  (IS^O)  claim  that  market  control,  of  necessity,  leads  to  academically 
siqiarior  schools.  In  fact,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  (1992)  determined  that  “the  educational  inqiact  of  school  choice 
is  ambiguous  at  best”  (20).  Ernest  Boyer  observed  in  the  foreword  of  School  Choice  that  “little  effort  has  been  made 
to  report,  in  a systematic  way,  on  the  problems  as  well  as  the  progress  in  the  ‘choice’  programs  now  in  place”  (xv). 
To  that  can  be  added  “or  the  choice  programs  of  the  past” 

While  community  schools  do  not  offer  precise  parallels  to  modem  educational  choice  issues,  no  present 
situation  ever  perfectly  duplicates  its  historical  precedoits.  Conununity  schools  do  offer  a good  q)proximation  of  a 
modem  educational  issue  of  significant  importance,  and  they  merit  further  stutty.  Records  of  community  schools, 
their  teachers’  papers  and  remembrances,  and  their  students’  recollections  could  provide  valuable  insights  into  this 
largely  forgotten  chapter  in  educational  history.  Unfortunately,  no  such  documentary  evidence,  if  it  has  been 
preserved,  has  been  located  to  date. 

Lacking  such  primary  source  material,  this  work  relied  heavily  on  Frederick  Eby’s  1925  The  Development 
of  Education  in  Texas,  as  have  most  others  that  have  addressed  community  schools  since  that  date.  Any  reading  of 
Eby  should  take  into  account  Bailyn’s  (1960)  warning,  “Implicit  in  all  of  these  writings  is  the  professional  purpose 
they  were  meant  to  serve”  (56).  As  lyack  (1970)  clarified  a decade  later,  “educational  historians  often  wrote  to  unite 
and  inspire  their  co-workers  in  the  schools”  (22).  Any  complete  reading  of  Eby’s  history  of  education  in  Texas  makes 
clear  that,  intended  or  npt,  he  was  influenced  by  this  bias. 

Nevertheless,  these  facts  remain  clear.  First,  the  educational  system  established  in  Texas  during 
Reconstmction,  although  despised  within  the  state,  offered  the  promise  of  free  education  to  all  children  and  was 
among  the  most  comprehensive  and  efficient  of  its  era.  Second,  at  the  first  available  opportunity,  citizens  dismantled 
that  system  and  instituted  in  its  place  one  that  gave  parents  choice,  the  right  and  obligation  to  determine  on  an  armual 
basis  vshich  schools  their  chil^en  would  attend  at  public  expense.  They  took  this  action  based  on  political  and 
philosophical  beliefs  that  simerseded  their  support  for  quality  education.  T^d,  problems  with  the  community  school 
model  t^ame  apparent  almost  immediately  after  its  implementation.  The  education  offered  students  did  not  improve. 
Finally,  a third  of  a century  elapsed  before  community  schools  could  be  eliminated  entirely.  In  the  case  of  comnumity 
schools,  the  “cure”  was  at  least  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  problem  they  were  intended  to  solve.  This  lesson  is 
worthy  of  recall  whenever  any  peddler  of  educational  reforms  offers  a panacea. 
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Jared  Stallmes 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  Great  D^ression  posed  a challrage  to  the  academic  and  financial  integrity  of  many  private  colleges  and 
universities.  Hard  times  imposed  financial  strictures  that  forced  administrators  to  rethink  their  fundamental 
philosophy  of  academic  indq)eind^ce.  From  the  vantage  point  of  today's  academy  and  its  relentless  quest  for 
grants,  the  hand-ringing  of  university  presidents  and  trustees  sixty  years  ago  seems  quaint.  Nevertheless,  fiieirs  was 
an  honest  dilemma  over  how  to  preserve  the  unique  identities  of  their  institutions.  Into  this  milieu  stuped  a new  breed 
of  academic,  skilled  in  both  scholarshq)  and  entrepreneurshy.  Stanford  education  professor  Paul  Hanna  exen^lified 
the  new,  indispensable  academic  entreprmeur.  As  much  as  anyrme,  he  helped  move  the  University  from  an  attitude  of 
distrust  of  big  government  and  an  unwillingness  to  receive  its  help  to  that  of cqisiiaimed  accqjtanceof  and  active  search 
for  government  grants  and  contracts.  In  the  process,  he  helped  obscure  the  distinction  betweai  public  and  private 
institutions. 

Hanna's  oitrqpreneurial  qualities  surfoced  early  in  his  life.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  Stanford  University  as 
an  assistant  professor  of  education  in  193S,  he  held  a patent  on  an  aritlun^c  calculating  madiine  for  childrrai,  he  had 
b^pn  successfol  textbook  projects  Vvith  both  the  Scott-Foresman  and  Houghtcm-Mifrlin  conqjanies,  he  had  developed 
and  launched  the  BuildingAmerica  series  of  issue-based  curriculum  siq>plements,  and  he  had  cultivated  a truly  amazing 
network  of  collegial  contacts.  At  the  same  time,  Stanford  was  in  desperate  need  of  new  approadies  to  fimding  its 
growing  academic  and  researdi  programs.  Perhaps  no  story  better  iUustrates  Hanna's  drive,  his  ambitirm,  and  his 
ability  to  marshal  resources  for  a productive  end  than  does  the  tale  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Hanna-Hmieycomb  House. 

Paul  and  Jean  Hanna  had  first  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  vMe  they  were  still 
in  New  York.  Columbia  University  ccmtemplated  employing  Wright  to  design  married  feculty  housing.  TheHatuias 
were  enthusiastic  about  purchasing  me  of  the  units.  They  had  studied  Wright's  philosq>hy  on  home  design  in  the 
vo\axa.eModem  Architecture.  Wright's  ideas  resonated  with  the  Hannas  andthey  decided  that,  "There  could  be  no  other 
ardiitect  for  us”  (Hanna  n.d.,  1).  Columbia  eventually  shelved  its  plan,  but  the  Hannas  did  not. 

Up<m  coming  to  Stanford,  with  the  relative  financial  security  of  promising  textbook  projects  in  the  wodcs,  the 
Hannas  armounced  their  intention  to  ask  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  design  their  home.  The  idea  of  a junior  feculty  member 
contracting  with  the  world's  most  femous  architect  for  his  private  residmce  was  audacious.  The  plan  was  alternately 
referred  to  as  'Hanna's  Folly*  and  "A  dream  castle  come  true"  {Stanford  Daily,  10  February  1938). 

The  Hannas'  first  hurdle  was  to  select  a location  for  their  house.  They  hq>ed  to  lease  a plot  fium  Stanford 
University  in  a previously  undevelq>ed  tract  known  as  Frenchman  hills.  The  Stanford  Daily  called  the  site  "Stanford's 
most  romantic  spot."  Wright  mthusiastically  approved  it,  but  Paul  Hanna  was  told  by  the  university's  conq>troller  that 
Stanford  planned  to  keep  that  tract  as  open  space  for  all  time.  Hanna  and  his  colleague,  Graj^cm  Kefeuver,  then 
embarked  on  a strategy  designed  to  weaken  the  administraticm's  resolve.  Each  week,  <me  of  the  men  would  meet  with 
the  comptroller  and  the  other  would  me^  with  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  make  a particular  case  for  leasing  them 
the  sites.  The  next  week,  they  would  switch  and  eadi  would  me^  with  the  opposite  ofiScial.  After  several  months, 
Wilbur  decided  to  grant  the  two  their  request.  Hanna  was  indeed  persistent,  but  the  preposition  of  the  first  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  house  cm  the  west  coast  being  built  on  Stanford  land  certainly  helped  sway  Pr^ident  >^bur. 

Stanford's  Crisis 

Stanford  University  in  1935  had  a mixed  r^utation.  Its  nickname  was  "the  Harvard  of  the  West,"  but  the 
{ppellationwasnotentirelycomplimentary.  hi  acklition  to  academic  excellence,  the  name  connoted  social  elitism.  The 
Depression  accelerated  the  narrowing  ofthe  stud^  demographics.  The  university  served  an  increasingly  homogmeous 
conservative,  Protestant,  Aitglo-Saxon  student  bexly  drawn  from  middle  and  ipper  sodo-ecxmomic  backgrounds.  The 
studoit  tuitions  inposed  in  1920  to  support  university  eiq>ansi(»  had  become  a necessary  funding  source  that  limited 
the  diversity  ofthe  campus  pcpulation.  Stanford's  academic  reputation  suffered  a blow  in  1934  the  Academic 
Council  decided  that  students  unable  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  sdiolarship  would  not  be  dismissed,  but  the 
university  would  rely  instead  on  their  common  sense  to  know  when  to  withdraw  themselves.  Critics  suggested  feat  this 
change  in  policy  demonstrated  that  tuiticm  was  more  inpoitant  than  sdiolarship. 

The  relaxing  of  academic  standards  added  to  the  mild  climate  and  beautiful  setting  of  the  Stanford  canpus. 
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gained  the  sdiool  a reputation  as  California's 'country  club  university'.  Hiis  image  was  carried  to  the  nation  in  a 1931 
article  in  Time  magazine  touting  Stanford  as  "predominantly  a ridr  man's  college."  The  article  enq)hasizedthe  upscale 
fociUties  ofthe  university,  including  "one  ofthe  finest  Pacific  Coast  golf  courses,  two  lakes,  a polo  field ..."  Regarding 
the  student  body,  the  article  claimed  that  "more  than  half  own  automobiles.  Some  fly  their  own  planes"  {Time,  8 June 
1931,  40).  A naticffial  survey  ranked  Stanford  twelfth  academically,  \^e  it  put  the  Itoiversity  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Stanford's  ardi-rival,  at  fourth  in  the  country.  Addingtothis  humiliation  was  a note  accompanying  Stanford's 
rating,  "M^en  we  are  considering  scholarly  eminence  of  imiversities,  the  country  club  aspects  of  undergraduate  lifo  are 
not  relevant"  (Embree  1935, 652). 

Despite  the  impression  that  all  Stanford  students  were  well-heeled  swells,  the  decade  ofthe  Great  Depressimi 
showed  how  vulnerable  the  sdiool  had  become  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market  cycle.  By  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
Stanford  studants  were  receiving  support  fiom  the  California  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  about  12 
percait  of  the  student  body  were  enrolled  in  federal  work  relief  programs  {Report  of  the  President  of  Stanford 
University,  1934). 

Some  private  instituticms  in  similar  straits  sought  direct  federal  aid,  but  others  found  federal  support  for  private 
higher  education  unpalatable  and  suspect.  It  seemed  to  blur  the  tiaditkmal  distinction  between  public  and  private 
education  and  threaten  the  indqpmdence  of  the  private  university.  For  Stanford,  diough,  the  issue  was  more  visceral. 
Both  President  A^lburandtrustee  Herbert  Hoover  intensely  disliked  and  distrusted  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  They 
looked  with  disdain  on  his  New  Deal  initiatives,  and  especially  on  those  that  threatoied  to  bring  private  colleges  into 
the  orbit  ofthe  federal  government.  Ihey  were  intent  aa  heeding  James  Conant's  admonition  that, " [I]f  and  vriien  private 
instituticms  pass  under  government  control,  [h  will  be  ] because  they  were  forced  there  as  a result  of  their  begging  policy 
for  money"  (Cmiant  1937).  Instead  of  begging  for  government  handouts,  Stanford  sought  fimds  elsevdrere. 

The  Search  for  Private  Funding 

A promising  source  of  private  funds  was  the  licensing  of tedmological  innovations  to  industry.  Although  some 
at  Stanford  saw  perfi  in  becoming  too  closely  allied  with  industry,  others  welcomed  the  q>portunity.  Notably,  Robert 
Swain,  chairman  of  the  chemistry  departm^  and  Frederick  Terman,  Chairman  of  electrical  engineering,  actively 
courted  industrial  support.  Ihe  result  was  nuxed.  Stanford  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Sperry  GyroscqpeConq)any 
concerning  a navigaticRial  device  developed  by  Stanford  scientists,  but  the  anangemoit  fell  apart.  Ahhou^  potentially 
profitable  for  all  parties,  the  contract  did  not  address  questions  of  feculty  autonomy,  control  of  university  researdi 
fecilities,  and  university  promotion  policies. 

Paul  Hanna  altered  the  search  for  private  fUnding  early  in  his  toiure  at  Stanford.  In  1936,  Paul  H.  Davis,  a 
1923  graduate  of  Stanford  and  newly-nam^  General  Secretary  of  the  University,  prevailed  on  Paul  and  Jean  Hanna 
to  join  the  Stanford  Associates  in  their  fund-raising  efforts.  The  Hannas  were  asked  to  cultivate  two  wealthy  sisters, 
Margaret  Jacks  and  Mary  Jacks  Thomas.  They  developed  close  fiiendshqis  with  both  women,  serving  as  their  escorts 
to  Stanford  evoits,  visiting  in  each  others' homes,  and  evoi  traveling  together.  In  1958,  Margaret  Jacks  willed  her  estate 
to  Stanford.  At  $10  million  valuation,  it  was  the  largest  gift  to  the  University  since  the  original  Stanford  femily 
oidowment.  Other  personal  frioidships  develqied  by  the  Hannas  resulted  in  substantial  gifts  to  various  departments 
and  units  ofthe  University. 

Few  ^ones  were  left  unturned  in  the  search  for  private  support  ftw  Stanford.  A 1944  memo  firom  Haima  to 
University  President  Donald  Tressider  describes  Haima's  strategies  for  getting  financial  help  fi-omthe  Ford  Foundation. 
Hanna  detailed  a scheme  to  induce  Edsel  Ford's  son,  \^lliam,  to  enroll  at  Stanford  in  advance  of  approaching  the 
Foundaticm.  Haima  recommended  that, "...  we  ga  former  Hotchkiss  boys  vriio  are  at  Stanford,  or  viho  have  gone  to 
Stanford,  to  work  on  this  possibility.  Also,  the  Hoover  boys  appear  to  be  rather  close  to  the  Ford  boys  and  mi^  be 
of  assistance"  (Hanna  1944).  Although  these  schemes  helped  pix^  up  Stanford's  balance  she^  neither  support  from 
industry  nor  from  private  sources  provided  the  steady  income  stream  Stanford  needed.  By  the  end  of  the  1930's,  the 
University  was  again  in  severe  financial  straits. 

A Crack  in  the  Wall 

By  this  time,  though,  a new  model  of  government  support  had  evolved.  Instead  of  distributing  fimds  through 
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grants  to  private  institutions,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics  had  pitmeered  the  use  of  cmtracts  with 
individual  researchers . Contracts  gave  the  illusion  that  agreements  between  the  government  and  universities  were  arm's 
transaction  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each.  Moreover,  the  generous  provisirais  for  the  university’s  overhead 
exparses  in  these  contracts  smacked  of  *profit'  for  Stanford. 

World  War  II  marked  the  philosophical  watershed  for  Stanford,  as  it  did  for  many  private  institutions.  The 
growing  conviction  that  war  might  be  unavoidable  macte  alliances  with  the  government  seem  a patriotic  duty.  Indeed, 
many  in  the  Stanford  conununity  were  fiustrated  by  Presidort  A^buris  reluctance  to  aggressively  seek  out  government 
research  contracts  in  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Harma  and  nearly  twenty  odier  focuHy  monbers  took  out  a full  page 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper  arguing  that  Stanford  should  pr^are  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  National  Socialism. 
As  he  recalled,  "This  vras  serious,  this  was  survival-  we  knew  we  had  to  defoatthe  Germans."  In  response,  Hanna 
received  a "most  devastating  letter  fit)m  [Herbert]  Hoover,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  telling  me  to  shut 
up"  (Hanna  1974)  Hoover's  violent  qpposition  to  any  alliance  betweoi  Stanfordandihe  Roosevelt  administration  helps 
explain  President  Wilbur's  reticoice  oa  the  issue,  but  Hanna  was  adamant  about  the  need  to  gear  ip  for  war.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  fixrm  1937-39,he  had  come  to  believe  that  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
war  was  inevitable.  Hanna  met  with  President  Wilbur  and  recalled  Wilbur  telling  him,  "1  just  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  tiiis,  but  I wouldn't  restrict  you'"  (ibid).  Hanna  took  him  at  his  word  and  mrt  with  Donald  Tressider,  presidort 
of  Stanford's  Board  of  Trustees.  As  a result  of  their  meeting,  Tressider  appointed  Harma  diairman  of  the  Committee 
on  University  Services  to  investigate  further  opportunities  for  the  University  to  contribute  to  wartime  research. 
Tressider  was  a businessman  rather  than  an  academic.  He  did  not  share  the  view  that  Stanford  must  maintain  a pristine 
separation  fitmi  government,  and  saw  qualities  in  Harma  that  he  recognized  fixjm  die  business  world. 

In  the  days  before  the  U.S.  d^laration  of  war,  the  National  Defense  Research  Council  and  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Resear^  and  Developmoit  were  organized  to  coordinate  federal  govemmoit  contracts  for  war-related 
research  and  training  The  NDRC  panel  that  let  contracts  was  a clubby  group  of  academicians,  and  perscmal  and 
professional  cyOTtart.ci  were  as  important  as  merit  in  their  dedsicms.  The  primary  redpioits  ofNDRC-OSRD  contracts 
included  M.I.T.  and  Harvard,  both  of  which  had  officers  servirg  cm  the  NDRC-OSRD  review  board.  Stanford  officials 
felt  some  urgency  to  get  in  the  game,  especially  since  their  west  coast  rivals  Caltech  and  the  University  of  California 
were  also  key  recipients  of  NDRC-OSRD  contracts.  Demonstrating  that  they  understood  the  politics  involved,  when 
President  Wilbur's  rOiremoit  approached,  the  Stanford  trustees  offered  the  University  presidency  to  the  head  of  die 
NDRC-OSRD  Board,  Varmevar  Bush.  Unfortunately,  the  offer  was  made  cm  December  5,  1941.  Events  of  the 
following  days  rendered  Bush's  ccmsideraticm  of  the  offer  impossible. 

The  U.S.  declaration  of  war  posed  other  setbacks  for  Stanford,  as  well.  Students  left  the  university  to  enlist 
in  the  armed  services,  cmce  more  cutting  into  revenue  firom  tuiticms.  This  de^ite  President  Wilbur's  advice  to,  "Be 
reluctant  to  dixp  out  of  the  University.  The  government  will  pull  you  out  ifit  wants  you.  An  engineering  student  who 
can  get  a new  idea  that  will  make  an  airplane  go  twenty  miles  fester  per  hour  is  worth  a hundred  thousand  men  in 
uniform"  {Stanford  Daily,  10  December  1941).  Just  as  ominous  for  the  Icmg-term  health  of  the  Universify  wras  the 
defection  of  professors  to  schools  witii  more  prestigious,  better  funded  war  research  ccmtracts.  Frederick  Terman  left 
to  head  up  the  Radio  Rwearch  Laboratory  at  Harvard.  By  January  1942,  Stanford  had  lost  forty  professors  to  war 
work  at  other  sites.  With  the  defection  oftopfeculty  members  and  fef^rc^portunities  for  research,  Stanford's  graduate 
programs  also  tiiieatened  to  fold.  Whatever  scruples  Stanford  officials  stiU  held  about  federal  funding  of  private 
universities  was  overwhelmed  by  the  winds  of  war. 

Hanna  Goes  to  War 

Hanna's  University  Services  Committee  geared  up  quickly.  It  recommoided  that  the  Ifeiversity  said 
represoitatives  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  offer  Stanford  fecilities  for  war-related  research.  This  smacked  of  be^ing  the 
federal  government  for  fmandal  assistance  to  President  Wilbur,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  commit  precious  fimds  to  the 
effort,  but  the  committee  argued  that  success  in  Washington  could  oihance  fee  university's  prestige,  stem  fee  flight  of 
fecuUy  and  graduate  students,  and  provide  needed  revalue.  The  feet  feat  it  could  be  seoi  as  a patriotic  act  made  it 
philosophically  acceptable  even  to  trustee  Herbert  Hcxiver.  Hanna  and  Paul  Davis  left  for  Washington  in  late  1942. 
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Once  there,  the  two  realized  that  their  task  would  be  more  conq}lex  than  they  had  anticipated.  They  were  in 
competition  with  doz^  of  other  institutions.  Davis  minimized  the  intensity  of  the  conq>etition  in  a letter  in  which  he 
assured  Wilbur  that  he  and  Hanna  were  not  like  the  "desperate  university  presidents  [who]...  sat  on  every  doorstep  and 
with  trembling  voices  pleaded  for  a handout"  (Davis  1943).  Hanna  and  Davis  realized  that  a permaneot  office  in 
Washington  vvas  needed  to  cultivate  the  personal  contacts  upon  which  the  enterprise  depended,  and  set  up  shop  in  foe 
American  Council  Building  oa  Lafayette  Square. 

Haruia  was  in  his  eluent.  His  tremendous  oiergy  andhis  entrepreneurial  skills  formed  a powerful  combinaticm 
on  Stanford's  behalf  His  sdhedule  was  grueling.  He  typically  spent  two  weeks  in  Washington  and  two  weeks  in 
California.  In  Washington,  he  approached  govermnent  officials  through  high  level  contacts,  like  those  made  through 
his  monbership  in  foe  exclusive  Cosmos  Club.  He  recalled,  "Most  of  foe  leaders  of  foe  war  effort  would  gather  for 
lunch.  I would  listoi  and  ask  questicais  and  find  out  where  research  or  training  needs. . .were... And  then  I would  come 
back  and  write  up  a preposition  and  take  it  back  [to  foe  apprxpriate  officials]"  (Hanna  1986).  He  and  Davis  even 
hosted  a luncheon  for  Stanford  alumni  holding  high  government  positions  to  gain  information  and  plan  strat^es  for 
approaching  various  govemmait  agencies.  In  addition,  foe  two  asked  Hoover  and  Terman  for  introductions  to 
inportant  officials.  Terman  was  especially  helpful.  Hanna  recalled  that  his  name  was  "an  open  sesame  to  all  foe 
scientific  research  groups"  (ibid). 

Aggressively  courting  foe  Washington  bureaucrats  paid  offfor  foe  University.  Byfoeendoffoewar,  Stanford 
had  inked  twenty-five  contracts  with  foe  NDRC-OSRD,  worth  over  $500,000.  In  addition,  foe  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  enlisted  Stanford  to  study  German  food  production  and  distribution  capabilities.  Hatma  and  Davis  were 
directly  responsible  for  these  contracts.  A 1943,  Time  magazine  article  labeled  Hhnna,  "Stanford's  ambassador  to  foe 
U.S.  Government"  (November  15, 1943) 

As  Director  of  University  Services,  Harma  also  oversaw  training  programs  for  military  personnel  at  Stanford. 
These  inoludedfoe  Army  Specialized  Training  Program,  programs  run  by  foe  Signal  Corps,  foe  Wrmuai's  Army  Corps, 
language  and  cultural  training,  training  in  military  government,  and  others.  The  war  wifo  Japan  caused  new 
d^artments  to  be  created  as  Stanford  exploited  its  traditional  role  as  a carter  for  researdi  in  foe  natural  and 
socio-cuttuial  environmaits  of  foe  Pacific  Basin.  Stanford  ultimately  ranked  seemd  among  American  universities  in 
foe  total  number  ofmilitary  personnel  on  canpus.  Its  enrollment  numbers  reached  an  all-time  high.  Donald  Tressider 
attributed  Stanford's  strong  finanoial  position  at  foe  end  of  foe  war  to  foe  work  of  Hanna  and  University  Services, 
hiterestingly,  Hanna  quantified  his  contribution  by  claiming,  "The  overhead  payments  to  Stanford  amounted  to  more 
than  two  million  dollars"  (Harma  1982). 

Stanford's  location  also  provided  Paul  Hanna  foe  unique  wartime  role  of  influencing  foe  curriculiun  for  schools 
in  foe  War  Relocation  Authority's  intemmmt  camps  for  issei  and  nisei.  In  July  1942,  twmity-five  graduate  students 
in  Haima's  summer  sessioi  Education  299b  course,  "Curriculum  Develpment",  undertook  foe  study  of  educational 
problems  at  foe  Relocation  Centers  to  ensure  that  foe  Japanese-American  children  and  youth,  "corrtinue  their  growth 
toward  American  ideals  during  foe  war."  The  sturfy  b^an  with  a review  of  background  materials  concerning  "foe 
problem  of  cultural  absorption  of  an  alira  minority  group"  (Harma  et  al  1942).  Officials  fiom  the  Western  Regional 
Office  of  foe  Relocation  Authority  met  with  studaits  on  foe  Stanford  canpus,  and  tqgefoer  they  decided  to  focus  <m 
foe  Tulelake  Center  in  northern  (California  as  rpresentative  of  foe  educaticmal  challmiges  throughout  foe  system  of 
canps.  Seventeen  members  offoe  class  then  visited  foe  Carter  for  a two-day  period,  hr  a series  of  subsequmt  meetings 
and  ccmferences  wifo  W.R  A.  officials,  Hanna's  class  sketdied  out  a sanple  curriculum  for  canp  schools.  The  model 
develcped  by  Hanna's  class  was  adopted  for  the  Center  schools  in  foe  Western  R^on  of  foe  W.R.  A. 

His  experience  wifo  government  work  duringfoe  war, ".  ..broadenedmy  horizons  tremendously,"  Hanna  recalled 
(Hanna  1974).  A key  event  in  foe  broadening  of  his  view  was  his  war-related  travel  on  behalf  of  foe  Coordinator  for 
hiter-American  Affoirs.  The  CIAA  was  established  under  foe  authority  of  foe  Council  cm  National  Defense  to 
coordinate  foe  cultural  and  economic  activities  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  in  Latin  America.  By  1940,  growing  U.S. 
concern  over  Nazi  infiltration  of  I^tin  American  ecemomies  brought  foe  Coordinator  under  foe  direct  purview  of  foe 
President.  On  August  1 6, 1 940,  Franklin  Roosevelt  ppointed  Nelson  Rockefoller  head  of  CIAA.  Rockefeller,  in  turn. 
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called  on  Otis  Caldwell  to  help  him  in  Washington. 

In  late  1940,  Paul  Hanna  met  Caldwell  at  a dinner  party  for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AHhirs.  Duringthe 
course  of  the  evening,  Hanna  described  his  upcoming  trip  to  Peru  to  visit  Inca  sites.  Hie  CIAA  had  beoi  collecting 
first-hand  information  cm  Nazi  incursions  into  South  American  culture,  politics,  and  economies,  so  Caldwell  asked 
Hfliina  to  keq>  his  eyes  open  and  rqport  on  his  inqiressions  when  he  returned.  Hanna's  trip  became  (me  of  at  least  nine 
foct-finding  missions  aufoorized  by  the  CIAA  that  year. 

Hanna  enjoyed  the  cloak  and  dagger  mission.  He  (diaracterized  himself  and  his  mission  as  "a  first 
counter-espi(mage  agent  to  find  out  vhat  in  hell  Germany  was  doing  and  how  they  had  captured  the  drug  market-well, 
the  whole  foing,  transportation,  communicaticm,  etc”  (Hanna  1 974).  Upon  his  r^m,  he  made  a fiill  report  of  German 
influsices  in  the  schools  in  the  countries  he  had  visited.  Partly  as  a result  of  the  r^rt,  the  tiirust  of  CIAA  efforts  in 
Latin  America  shifted  fix>m  parrying  Nazi  prr^aganda  to  aiding  economic  develcqrment  in  the  region,  with  education 
as  a significant  component.  Hanna  followed  this  trip  with  another  in  1941-42,  from  which  Stanford  benefited  by 
landing  a small  contract  to  update  the  Latin  American  editicm  of  Who's  Who. 

Hanna  Goes  Global 

Out  of  his  travels  Hanna  developed  the  convicticm  that  the  wider  world  should  be  included  in  his  ccmcqrtion 
of  erqranding  communities  and  that  educaticHi  played  a pivotal  role  in  national  and  international  devel(^ment  Hanna's 
growing  interest  in  international  educaticm  coincided  with  the  growing  realization  amcmg  policymakers  and  average 
Americans  alike  that  the  postwar  world  would  not  be  one  in  vhich  the  United  States  could  isolate  itself.  International 
cooperation  would  be  the  commcmplace.  Hanna  took  steps  to  positicsi  Stanford  as  a leader  in  international  education 
stupes.  Even  before  the  war  ended,  Hanna  planned  a conference  bringing  fogether  at  Stanford  top  figures  fi'om 
universities,  corporati(ms,  foundations,  and  govenunent  to  discuss  programs  of  training,  resear<di,  and  service  for  the 
Pacific,  Asia,  and  Latin  American  regions.  The  conference  never  took  place  due  to  lack  of  fimds,  but  its  plarming  laid 
the  foundation  for  future  developments. 

In  May  1 945,  Hanna  prc^osed  forming  a "Stanford  Pacific  Institute."  Its  five-fold  purpose  included,  "teaching 
and  training  personnel  for  duties  in  Far  Eastern  countries;  [research  to  make]  relations  with  the  Orient  more  effective 
and  productive;  collection  of  materials  on  the  Far  East;  dissemination  of  information;  and  promotion  of  international 
cultural  relaticais.”  The  efiect  of  his  wartime  activities  (m  Harma's  thinking  about  education  is  sem  in  the  proposal's 
text.  Part  of  the  value  in  sudr  an  Institute,  Hanna  wrote,  would  be,  "An  effective  inq>act  of  American  educational  ideals 
and  m^ods  with  their  emphasis  on  democracy  and  equality  of  <q>portunity.”  He  felt  that  tiiese  ideals,  "can  prove  (me 
of  the  great  molding  forces  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific"  (ibid).  Htaa's  pursuit  of  this  goal  continued  to  l^efit  the 
University  through  govemm^t  contracts  and  private  fund-raising  in  the  following  decacles. 

The  major  vdiicle  for  Hanna's  postwar  entrepreneurial  work  on  behalf  of  Stanford  was  a series  of  contracts 
amcmg  the  University,  the  United  States  Govemmoit,  and  tiie  Ri^ublic  of  the  Philippines.  Under  the  a^is  of  the 
Agency  for  Interaaticmal  Develc^ment,  Harma  administered  multimillion  dollar  contracts  using  Stanford  resources  to 
help  (fevel(^  Philippine  universities  and  scdrools.  From  1951-1966,  the  overhead  payments  amounted  to  over  two 
million  dollars. 

Harma's  interest  in  intematicxial  development  also  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Stanford  Intemational 
Developmait  Education  Center.  He  served  as  the  Carter's  Director  firom  1952-1967.  ft  trained  hundreds  of  leaders 
fiom  many  countries  and  brought  tire  University  U.S.  OfBce  of  Educatirm  and  UNESCO  grants. 

Hanna's  Personal  Philanthropy 

The  Hannas'  private  fiind-raising  crmtinued,  as  well.  Paul  Hanna's  prestige  grew  in  the  postwar  period,  and 
this  opened  more  doors  for  him  to  approardi  individuals  and  corporations,  hr  addition  to  the  substantial  d(mati(ms  by 
the  Jacks  femily,  the  Hannas'  personal  touch  resulted  in  a nearly  $400,000  gift  firom  Mrs.  Myma  B. 
Martindale-Freeman.  The  Hannas  were  music  lovers,  and  in  1967  they  hosted  a series  of  musical  evenings  at  the 
Haima-Hrmeycomb  House  to  raise  funds  for  a new  organ  for  Stanford's  Memorial  Churdi.  One  guest  eventually 
donated  $500,000  for  the  project.  Another  $500,000  was  given  to  Stanford  in  1977  by  tire  Nissan  M(^r  Corapmy 
for  the  maintoiance  of  Harma-Hcmeycomb  House. 
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Paul  Hanna  recalled  fimdly  the  dedication  so(»  after  his  arrival  at  Stanft)rd  of  the  Cubberly  School  of 
Education  Building.  Ehvood  P.  Cubberly  had  retired  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  in  1933.  During  his  long 
career,  he  had  pubUshed  a number  of  prc&ssional  books  that  sold  well.  He  invested  the  royalties  shrewdly,  and  was 
able  to  donate  funds  oiough  ft)r  Stanford  to  build  the  new  education  building  and  create  a library  fund,  as  well.  Hanna 
took  thisactashis  model,  and  eventually  donated  to  various  units  Of  the  University  over  $1.8  million,  including  deeding 
the  Hanna-Honeycomb  House  to  Stanft)rd  in  1974.  Over  their  long  association  with  Stanford,  the  Hannas  were 
responsible  for  an  estimated  $18  million  in  gifts  of  various  kinds. 

Lessons  for  Today 

A stroll  across  the  modem  university  campus  illustrates  the  changed  relationship  between  academia  and 
business  and  government.  At  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  campus  are  named  for 
revered  professors  and  university  presidents.  Few  of  these  gave  tiie  sdiool  great  sums  of  money.  Instead,  they  are 
honored  as  great  teachers  and  scholars,  llie  Board  ofR^ents  of  the  Texas  University  System  <mce  had  a policy  that 
University  buildings  could  not  be  named  for  living  individuals.  In  the  sections  of  the  Austin  canq)us  developed  since 
that  policy  was  changed,  visitors  find  the  McCombs  Softball  Stadium,  named  for  one  of  the  biggest  car  dealers  in 
Central  Texas,  the  Moffett  Cellular  and  Molecular  Biology  Building,  named  for  the  Chairman  of  Freeport-McMoran 
Corporation,  or  the  Jamail  Swim  Center,  named  for  one  of  Texas'  original  millicHi-dollar  lawyers.  The  list  could  go  (xi. 
Not  coincidentally,  each  of  these  individuals  is  a major  contributor  to  the  University.  Ntme  has  much  to  do  with  vdiat 
goes  <n  in  the  building  that  bears  his  name 

Perhaps  Stanford's  leaders  of  the  1930's  were  right  to  be  cautious  about  protecting  the  independence  of  their 
mstHirfipn  The  university,  government,  and  the  corporation  form  a triad  of  power  centers  in  society,  each  with  its  own 
unique  ethic  and  purpose.  The  university's  tradition^  role  is  to  develop  knowledge  vhidi  business  and  government  use. 
Vital  to  this  fiinction  is  intellectual  independence,  but  partnerships  between  these  institutions  can  threaten  that 
independence.  When  the  force  of  money  and  prestige  from  business  and  government  orter  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  university,  it  alters  how  sdiolar^ip  is  rewarded,  research  fecilities  are  used,  and  knowledge  is 
disseminated.  In  his  recent  book.  The  University  in  Ruins,  Bill  Readings  suggests  that  universities  have  become 
corporate  training  camps  and  research  arms  of  government  and  business.  Too  close  an  associatioa  betwe^  the 
devel<q>ers  of  knowledge  and  its  consumers  may  affect  the  nature  of  that  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  members  ofthe  triad 
function  best  when  they  remain  distinct  firom  one  another.  Academic  entrepimeurs,  those  vho  move  easUy  among 
universities,  government,  and  business,  serve  to  blur  the  s^araticm  between  the  institutions.  Ihey  are  not  to  blame, 
for  the  modem  university  is  a costly  proposition,  but  evaluating  things  in  academia  vrith  the  same  measure  used  in 
government  and  business  can  warp  the  institution.  David  Harvey  of  Johns  Hopkins  Ihiiversity  corrqrlains  that,  "foe 
traditional  university  culture,  with  its  odd  sense  of  community,  has  bear  p^etrated,  disputed,  and  reconfigured  by  raw 
mtmey  power"  (1998, 1 12).  Academic  entr^reneurship  brings  the  university  needed  revenue  and  prestige,  but  in  the 
process  its  unique  identity  and  its  important  role  in  society  becomes  a bit  more  obscured. 
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Special  education  occupies  a large  and  growing  part  of  public  educaticxi.  This  prominence  is  due  to  the  work  of 
advocacy  groups  that  borrowed  the  rationale  and  imkated  the  strategies  used  by  such  organizations  as  the 
NAACP  to  advance  the  racial  desegregation  of  sdhools.  However,  there  was  an  inipoitant  difference.  Resistance 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  blunted  the  effort  to  racially  desegregate  sdiools.  On  the  other  hand,  vdion  supporters  of 
foderal  legislation  for  disabled  citizens  met  resistance,  the  resulting  cmrtroversies  advanced  federal  regulatian  and 
increased  the  number  of  programs. 

Special  education  grew  rapidly  in  a short  period.  In  1965,  diere  were  five  to  seven  million  diildren  needing 
special  educatim  services,  but  only  25  percent  of  them  attfflided  appropriate  private  or  public  school  programs  staffed 
by  a total  of  about  7 1 ,000  teachers  (Senate,  1 965).  In  1 977,  the  number  of public  school  students  classified  as  disabled 
increased  to  3.7  millicm  and  by  1990  that  number  increased  to  4.6  million.  Interestingly,  fixnn  1977  to  1990,  public 
school  enrollments  declined  by  three  million  students.  Consequently,  the  percentage  c^  all  public  schcrnl  students 
classified  as  disabled  grew  from  8.5  percent  in  1977 to  11.4percoitin  1990.  The  number  of  special  education  teachers 
grew  even  fester  rising  by  more  than  50  percent  between  1978  and  1990  (Hanushek^al.  1994, 35).  Most  in^c^tant, 
this  growth  took  place  a^r  advocates  for  special  educaticm  imitated  the  more  adversarial  stjde  of  the  NAACP. 

Until  the  late  1960s,  organizations  to  advance  the  care  and  educaticmofdisabled  persons  tried  to  advance  their 
positions  in  a cooperative  matmer.  For  exanqrle,  in  1962,  the  U.  S.  President’s  Commission  on  Mmtal  Retardation 
called  attention  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children.  However,  in  its  message,  the  panel  cautioned  against  using  legal 
maang  to  force  a community  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Legal  means,  such  as  the  courts  and 
the  l^slature,  the  r^ort  went  on,  should  be  a last  resort  (149).  Instead,  the  panel  called  for  such  federal  agencies  as 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Ifeatth,  Educaticm,  and  Welfere  (HEW)  to  mcercise  national  leadership  in  develc^ing 
educational  services  for  retarded  children.  These  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  the  panel  added,  could  act  in 
partnership  with  state  agencies,  local  governments,  and  voluntary  organizations  (178-180), 

Not  long  after  the  special  education  advocates  made  this  call  for  cooperation  with  and  among  governmental 
agencies,  the  NAACP  and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  (Council  (SCLC)  proved  to  other  advcx»cy  groups  that 
they  could  pressure  the  federal  government  to  make  dianges  in  lcx»l  school  policies.  In  1 963,  tired  of  the  slow  pace  of 
the  racial  desegregation  of  schools,  the  SCLC  coordinated  a demonstration  in  Birmin^iam,  Alabama.  Headed  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  SCLC  called  for  a march  on  Washington,  D.C.  that  led  to  the  1964  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Act  (King, 
1964).  Under  the  authority  of  this  law,  fix>m  1964imtil  1970, the  U.S.  Office  ofCivil  Rights  (OCR)  moved  more  than 
600  school  districts  toward  racial  desegregation  (Salomone  1986, 65). 

Imitating  the  civil  rights  movemeitt,  advocates  for  handicapped  pec^le  linked  their  cattqraigns  with  the  then 
current  drive  for  human  rights  for  the  undeiprivil^ed.  For  exanq>le,  in  1968  the  hitemational  League  of  Societies  for 
the  Mentally  Handicapped  adopted  A DeclaraticHi  of  General  and  Specific  Rights  of  fire  Mentally  Retarded  asserting 
that  mentally  retarded  pec^le  have  fire  rights  accorded  to  more  fortunate  pec^le.  hi  additian,  it  added,  each  mentally 
r^arded  diild  had  a ri^  to  prefer  medical  care  and  such  educatiem  as  will  enable  him  to  develop  his  ability  and 

potoitialtothefullestpossible  extent”  (Lippman  and  Goldberg  1973, 7).  Other  groups  soon  adopted  siinilar  statements. 

When  advocacy  groups  for  special  educatiem  adopted  die  language  and  the  strategies  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  they  grew  r^idly.  For  exanqile,  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  grew  fiom  5,000  members  in 
1950  to  70,000  by  1980.  Similarly,  in  1950,  the  National  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens  (NARQ  had  23  mem^ 
organizations,  by  1960,  NARC  had  681  state  and  local  chapters  and  62,000  members.  In  1975,  NARC  grewto  1,700 
state  and  local  chapters  and  218,000  members  (Levine  and  Wexler  1981, 15-16). 

Once  the  national  advocacy  groups  had  recruited  teachers  and  parents  to  form  Icxnl  organizaticxis  and  state 
coalitions,  these  groups  pressured  schcx>l  districts  to  change.  Claiming  that  local  officials  violated  die  rights  of  die 
handicapped,  coalitions  of  advocates  for  special  education  asked  the  federal  govemmoit  to  make  changes  in  local  or 
state  affeirs.  However,  professicmal  elites  led  these  apparently  pcqiular  uprisings.  Vermemt  offers  an  exanqile  of  such 
state  level  pressure  fiom  special  educators. 
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Special  Education  Advocates  at  the  State  Level 

In  1970,  Vermont  State  Senator  Jdin  Alden  submitted  S.98,  a bill  modeled  <m  an  lUinois  education  for 
handicapped  law  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  nation.  Jean  Garvin,  the  state  director  of  ^ecial  education  and  piq)il 
perstxuiel  services;  Sister  Janice  Ryan,  from  Trinity  College;  and,  Hu^  McKoizie,  head  of  special  education  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  began  raising  support  for  the  bill  from  members  of  sudi  interest  groups  as  the  Vermont 
chapter  of  Association  of  Retarded  Chili-en  and  the  Vermont  Association  for  Childr^  with  Learning  Disabilities 
(Riley  1976,  312-313). 

Trinity  College  sponsored  a Political  Action  Day  in  September  1971  wifli  representatives  from  such 
national  organizatimis  as  Council  of  Exceptional  Children.  Participants  at  this  meting  formed  the  Vermont 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  (VCH^.  Employees  of  the  University  of  Vermoit  special  educaticm  area  began 
develqiing  county  organizations  and  asked  everyone  to  contact  members  of  the  Education  and  Appropriatirms 
Committees  in  the  state  legislature.  On  4 November  1971,  the  VCH  organized  a demonstration  of  more  that  250 
people  at  a meeting  of  the  state  s^ate  education  committee.  At  Garvin’s  urging,  the  state  board  of  education  voted 
during  November  1971  to  laid  its  support  to  S.98.  And,  in  January  1972,  county  groups  of  parents  and  special 
educators  who  had  formed  to  pass  Alden’s  bill  began  publishing  a newsletter  to  circulate  amcmg  themselves  (Riley 
1976,315-317). 

The  strongest  qiposition  came  from  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  Deane  Davis,  \dio,  on  5 January  1972, 
cmtqilained  that  the  special  education  legislation  would  be  too  eiqiensive  and  incite  urmecessary  When 

Vermont’s  senate  education  committee  reviewed  an  amended  version  of  Alden’s  S.  98  in  January  1972,  Garvin, 
Ryan,  and  McKenzie  testified  that  the  Governor’s  objecticms  were  unfbunded.  Ahhou^  the  VCH  members  askad 
the  senate  not  to  conqiromise,  the  committee  approv^  a mild  versim  of  S.98  (Riley  1976,  317). 

Fortunately,  for  the  special  education  advocates,  in  1973,  the  House  appropriations  committee  discovered 
more  than  $400, 000  the  governor  had  placed  in  an  unused  budget  account.  With  the  public  aware  of  the  existoice 
of  this  money,  the  legislature  could  use  it  to  fund  the  special  educatioi  bill  (Riley  1 976, 320). 

Other  interest  groups  b^an  to  support  the  special  education  legislation  including  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  union,  the  Vermont  Diocesan  Council,  tiie  Vermont  Superintoidsat’s  Association  and  the  Natiaial 
Associatim  of  Social  Workers.  When  committee  deliberations  threatened  to  kill  the  bill,  a newspaper  rqiorter 
wrote  an  article  accusing  the  governor  of  holding  S.98  ransom  to  obtain  approval  for  legislation  cmiceming 
campaign  eiqienses.  Suffering  public  criticism,  the  committees  released  the  bill,  and  it  came  to  the  house  for  a vote 
just  before  the  Easter  holidays,  hi  raie  morning,  Vermemt’s  house  and  the  senate  qiproved  the  (Riley 

1976,  318-322). 

Lobbying  the  Federal  Government 

The  case  of  Vermoit  described  above  illustrates  how  special  educators  worked  at  local  and  state  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  national  organiiations  lobbied  the  U.S.  Ckingress  calling  for  legislation  to  he^  states  in  educating  the 
handicapped.  As  early  as  1958,  the  CEC  andtiie  NARC  had  joined  to  support  enactment  of  Public  law  85-926, 
Expansion  of  Teadiing  in  the  Educatirm  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Further,  the  CEC  cooperated  wifli  the  Natirmal 
Educaticai  Association  to  promote  passage  of  Public  Law  89-10,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 

(ESEA)  (Colachio  1985,  51-52).  Federal  funds  supporting  education  rose  from  $890,685,000  to  $2,408,209,000 
(Bailey  and  Mosher,  1968,  pp.  vii-viii).  However,  special  educators  didnq  benefit  as  they  might  have.  Althou^ 
Title  I of  ESEA  could  have  directed  money  to  handicapped  diildroi,  the  staff  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
decided  to  use  it  only  for  low  income  children  (Salomone  1986,  143-144). 

When  the  U.S.  Cwigress  had  to  renew  ESEA  in  1966,  the  CEC  took  the  lead  and  lobbied  such  people  as 
Wayne  Morse  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfore.  Within  a short  period  an  extensive  array  of 
interest  groups  su<h  as  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Association  for  children  with  Learning  Disabilities  joined  to  ask  for  three  things.  First,  they  called  for  federal 
funds  for  the  states  to  educate  the  handicapped  children.  Secmid,  they  wanted  an  eiqilicit  bureau  within  the  Office 
of  Education  to  administer  programs  for  the  handicapped.  Third,  they  claimed  eadh  child  should  have  a free. 
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appropriate  public  education  (Levine  and  Wexler  1981, 20-28) 

With  surprisingly  little  debate  about  the  special  education  sections,  the  U.S.  Congress  approved  and 
President  Jdmsm  signed  in  1966  a bill  that  became  Public  Law  89-750.  While  this  renewed  ESEA,  it  attained  a 
new  Title  VI  that  authorized  $50  billion  for  1967  and  $150  Millicm  for  1968  to  hefo  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Most  important.  Title  VI  created  the  Bureau  of  Educaticn  for  foe  Handicapped  (BEH)  in  foe  Office  of 
Education.  It  also  mandated  formation  of  foe  Naticsial  Advisory  Committee  to  act  as  a consultative  body  to  foe 
BEH  and  to  congress.  As  a result,  advocates  for  foe  many  different  types  of  handicaps  had  a single  position  foom 
which  to  exert  combined  influoice.  Not  surprisingly,  in  1970,  foe  U.S.  Congress  rq>laced  Title  VI  foe 
Education  of  foe  Handicapped  Act,  added  a category  of  special  or  learning  disabled  to  foe  list  of  handicaps,  and 
authorized  $630  million  to  be  spent  for  foe  education  of  foe  handicapped  (Levine  and  Wexler  1981, 29-41).  The 
U.S.  Congress  also  added  to  ESEA  foe  qppoitunity  to  provide  services  to  gifted  and  talented  diildren  (La  Vor 
1976). 

Litigation  to  Influence  Policy 

In  order  to  make  its  appeals  to  congress  appear  reasonable,  foe  organizations  for  special  education  pointed 
to  federal  court  decisions  that  seemed  to  establish  a right  to  education  for  handicapped  duldroi.  At  first,  foe  legal 
cases  came  from  extensirms  racial  desegregation  suits.  For  exanq)le,  Hobsen  v.  Ifanseo  cmcemed  foe  use  of 
tracking  systems  to  prcmiote  racial  segregation  (267  F.  Stq)p.  401). 

The  first  case  demanding  access  to  public  schools  for  retarded  children  began  on  7 January  1971  wh@i  foe 
Penns3dvania  Association  for  R^ard  Citizens  (PARC),  a state  affiliate  of  NARC,  filed  a case  in  U.S.  District 
Court.  The  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency,  foe  Council  of  Exceptional  Children,  and  foe  National 
Associatiem  for  Retarded  Children  jdned  as  fiiends  of  foe  court.  This  case  b^an  in  1969  vfoen  members  of  PARC 
con^Iained  during  an  annual  meeting  about  conditiois  at  foe  Pomhurst  State  School  and  Hospital  that  was  one  of 
foe  nine  residence  focilities  for  mortally  retarded  people  under  foe  stqrervisicxi  of  foe  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfore.  At  that  time,  foe  i^ility  had  3,013  residents  and  a bed  capacity  of  2, 126.  Alfoough 
newspapers  had  published  reports  of  overcrowding  and  inhumane  treatment,  foe  state  legislature  had  not  acted. 
Paroits  and  members  of  PARC  called  upon  foe  organization  to  stimulate  reform.  As  a result,  PARC  resolved  to 
retain  counsel  and  file  any  necessary  legal  action  against  foe  Dqrartment  of  Public  Welfore  to  close  or  iirproA^ 
Pennhurst.  At  foe  same  convortioi,  foe  PARC  members  adqrted  A Bill  of  Rights  for  Pennsylvania’s  Retarded 
Citizens  that  was  similar  to  foe  one  adqfted  a year  earlier  by  foe  International  League  of  Societies  for  foe  Mentally 
Handicapped  (Lippman  and  Goldberg  1973,  16-22). 

PARC’s  bill  of  rights  had  no  legal  bearing  on  foe  case.  Instead,  imitating  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  foe 
PARC  case  rested  on  foe  claim  that  Penns)dvania  statutes  violated  foe  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  foe  U.S. 
Constitution.  Rqrresented  by  Thomas  K.  Gilhool,  an  attorn^  who  had  previously  worked  in  civil  rights  cases, 
PARC  contended  retarded  (hildren  did  not  have  equal  access  to  an  educatiem.  Official  exclusimis,  posfoonements, 
waiting  lists,  and  excusals  kept  retarded  children  out  of  public  schools  (L^pman  and  Goldberg  1973, 22-24). 

There  was  no  cmitest.  After  testimemy  by  fom  witnesses  for  foe  plaintifis,  foe  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  consorted  to  enroll  foe  mentally  retarded  drildroi  in  publicly  supported  educational 
programs.  These  were  to  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  available  in  most  public  schools  and  supervised  by  state 
department  of  education  personnel  (Lippman  and  Goldberg  1973, 31-32). 

hr  foe  consent  agreement,  foe  state  of  Pomsylvarria  agreed  to  search  out  and  find  all  childror  recpiiring 
special  education.  As  part  of  this  efimt,  agencies  such  as  coutrty  mental  health  and  program  offices  notified  parents 
tirrough  public  news  releases,  messages  to  professicmal  groups,  and  civic  and  neighborhood  organizations  of  foe 
services  available  to  foe  children.  Racho  and  television  ^ot  announcements  broadcast  these  messages  through  thd 
state.  State  senators  and  represartatives  included  notices  in  their  letters  to  constituents.  Even  foe  Liquor  Ccxrtrol 
Board  enclosed  announcements  of  foe  seardi  for  retarded  children  in  cemsumer  packages.  At  foe  same  time,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Educaticnr  began  to  plan  ways  to  educate  foe  expected  increase  of 53,000  disabled 
children.  In  these  actions,  foe  state  department  of  education  worked  imder  foe  supervisiem  of  a court  master  just  as 
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school  districts  did  vriiai  ordered  to  racially  desegregate  pupils  and  feculty  (Lippman  and  Goldberg  1973, 37-44). 

In  1972,  advocates  of  special  educatioi  won  a sectnd  major  victory  in  Mills  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Cftlnmhia  (348  F.  Supp.  866).  A year  earlier,  the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Sdiools  admitted  that  it  had  an  affirmative  duty  to  provide  an  appropriate  education  to  several  children  \riio 
suffered  from  briiavioral  problems,  hyperactivity,  emotional  dist^ances,  or  moital  rrtardation.  When  the  board 
&iledto  connply,  the  plaintiffe  filed  again  in  January,  fa  his  decision,  U.S.  District  Court  Justice  Josqph  Waddy 
quoted  several  cases  faat  concerned  racial  segregation.  He  argued  diese  showed  that  a child  has  a right  to  an 
^ication  on  equal  teims  with  the  education  a state  provides  to  other  diildren.  Waddy  forbade  the  public  sdiools  of 
WashingtCHi,  D.C.  to  exclude  a diild  unless  the  boa^  of  education  provided  adequate  alternative  educaticm,  a prior 
hearing,  and  a periodic  review  of  the  diild’s  progress. 

fa  Mills  case,  Paul  R.  Dimaid  was  a lawyer  for  the  plaintiffe.  As  in  the  PARC  case  where  Mr.  Gilhool, 
lawyer  for  the  plaintiffe,  had  worked  in  civil  rights  law,  Mr.  Dinusid  had  worked  with  Nathaniel  Jones  and  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  to  racially  desegregate  schools  and  public  housing  in  Daytcm  and  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  Midiigan;  and  MTilmington,  Delaware,  fa  1973,  he  summarized  the  ways  that  civil  rights  law  and  previous 


decisions  enhanced  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

For  Dimond,  such  Utigation  as  Larrv  P.  v.  Riles  (343  F.  Supp.  1306)  that  contested  the  incorrect 
assignment  of  minority  diildren  to  classes  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  did  not  point  out  the  disadvantage 
minority  children  have  taking  the  verbal  porticxi  of  the  I.Q.  test.  He  felt  the  cases  called  for  a corrq>l«e  reform  of 
placement  procedures  because  they  inqilied  that  school  authorities  excluded  the  diildren  fiom  public  educaticm  by 


arbitrary  and  capricious  processes  (1973, 1091-1 108) 

Since  justices  could  not  decide  what  education  is  ^prc^riate,  Dimond  thou^  the  court  cases  should  seek 
a fiiir  procedure  for  assigning  diildren  to  various  educaticmal  programs.  Looking  at  other  cases  where  decisions 
could  inqiose  a srigma  on  the  person,  Dimond  found  several  steps  outlined  in  these  decisims.  The  child  must  have 
an  qiportunity  for  a hearing.  There  must  be  a timely  evaluation  and  public  notification  of  the  opportunity  for 
special  education  There  had  to  be  full  eiqiert  evaluatim  of  file  child’s  needs  and  development  of  a specific 

plan  Finally,  the  officials  had  to  give  the  plan  to  the  femily  and  notify  tiim  of  their  rigjit  to  t^peal  the 
decision  to  a hearing  officer.  If  requested,  school  officials  would  call  the  meeting  pronqitly  and  prove  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed  placement.  The  hearing  officer  had  to  be  ind^endent  of  the  sdiool  and  all  records 
maHfl  available  to  the  parents,  fa  this  way,  Dimond  argued,  if  school  officials  chose  not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
foe  diild,  parents  could  follow  the  proper  avmues  of  appeal  resulting  in  a decision  tiiat  helped  everyone  (1973, 


1108-1127). 

What  is  inportant  is  foe  steps  for  deciding  the  apprqiriate  educatim  that  Dimraid  noted  appeared  in  foe 
Education  for  AH  Handicapped  Childrai  Act,  Public  Law  94-142  of  1975.  These  induded  sudi  points  as  foe 
requirement  fiem  foe  PARC  case  that  sdiool  districts  advise  aU  parents  of  special  qiportunities  and  foe  right  to  a 
prior  hearing  and  periodic  rOview  from  the  Mills  case. 

Resistance  and  Results 

Although  P.L.  94-142  allowed  foe  federal  government  to  define  foe  way  special  educators  could  plan 
lessons  for  diildrm,  this  engendered  less  resistance  than  when  foe  HEW  b^an  mrmitoring  racial  desegr^aticm  of 
schools.  This  is  odd  because  foe  coitral  arguments  against  racial  desegr^ation  concerned  federal  intrusion  into 
local  affairs  (Freyer  1984). 

A single  way  to  measure  foe  lack  of  resistance  that  advocates  for  disabled  children  met  is  to  contpare  foe 
number  of  cases  concerning  special  educatirm  that  traveled  to  foe  U.S.  Supretr^  Court  conqrared  to  foe  number  of 
cases  amcerning  racial  desegr^ation  that  went  to  this  highest  level  of  appeal.  By  1994,  foe  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
heard  only  seven  cases  involving  special  educatim  (Thomas  and  Russo  1995, 50).  However,  between  1954  and 
1994,  foe  U.S.  Siq)teme  Court  rendered  decisions  in  more  than  three  dozen  cases  involving  racial  desegregation  of 
public  schools  (Russo  1994).  While  such  a measure  does  not  conq)are  how  many  cases  could  have  started  on  this 
journey,  many  of  foe  cases  that  set  the  precedents  for  foe  treatment  of  handic^ped  children  ended  with  accords 
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made  at  U.S.  District  Courts.  As  a result,  it  is  safe  to  say  diat  special  educaticm  cases  were  not  as  controversial  as 
were  racial  desegregation  cases. 

More  important,  die  public  reactions  about  fecial  educatioi  legislation  seemed  to  take  opposite  directions 
to  the  public  reactions  about  racial  desegregation.  For  exanqile,  in  196S,  the  U.S.  Dqiartment  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfiire  (HEW)  promulgated  guidelines  for  Title  VI  of  the  1964  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Act.  HEW  vramed  that 
school  districts  had  to  show  progress  toward  racial  desegre^on  to  receive  federal  funds.  By  1968,  HEW  forced 
more  than  200  rural  southern  school  districts  to  racially  integrate.  However,  'when  the  HEW  ofiBcials  tried  to 
enforce  these  guidelines  cm  Chicago  sdiools,  the  outcry  was  so  great  that  HEW  backed  down  immediately  (Orfield 
1969,  157-206). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  reaction  about  special  education  l^islation  was  to  seek  the  enforcement  of 
federal  guidelines.  For  example,  following  the  Mills  decision,  U.S.  Representative  Charles  Vanik  and  U.S.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  introduced  an  amendment  to  a bill  that  became  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Modeled  after 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Act,  their  amaidment  became  section  S04  that  pnhibited  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals  m any  program  that  received  federal  fonds.  This  brief  amradment  passed  with  little 
discussion,  but  the  adqition  of  regulations  enforcing  it  was  two  years  and  eight  monfos  in  the  making,  hi  May 
1976,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfere  (HEW)  invited  comments.  After  receiving  hundreds, 
HEW  officials  wrote  a draft  of  the  final  rules.  HEW  Secretary,  David  Mathews  refused  to  sign  them.  A U.S. 
District  judge  ordered  him  to  do  so;  however,  Mathews  left  the  rules  for  Jimmy  Carter’s  appointee,  Josq>h 
Califeno,  to  sign  in  January.  When  Califeno  called  for  more  study  of  the  prtqiosed  regulations,  handicrqiped  people 
gathered  in  his  offices  to  protest.  In  April  1977,  Califeno  approved  the  regulations  for  Section  S04  (Levine  and 
Wexler  1981, 110-1 12;  Salomone  1986, 140-142). 

Furthermore,  public  protests  about  special  education  seemed  to  run  counter  to  the  perceived  political  moods 
of  the  times.  In  1983,  then  Secretary  of  Education,  Terrel  Bell,  atmounced  his  intentimi  to  narrow  the  restrictive 
regulatimis  found  in  P.L.  94-142.  He  suggested  such  dianges  as  reducing  the  reporting  the  federal  agencies  required 
fiem  states  to  every  three  years  instead  of  annually,  and  releasing  srhool  districts  fi’om  the  requirement  of 
reevaluating  dhildren  every  three  years.  Although  such  dianges  were  in  keeping  with  the  generally  popular  Reagan 
ideal  of  allowing  sdiool  districts  local  autonomy,  Bell  dn^ped  this  prcqiosal  and  retained  the  origirial  restricticsis 
vdien  more  than  23,000  parents  and  special  education  advocates  protested  (Salomone  1986, 164-165). 

Reactions  Among  Redpients 

While  the  public  reaction  to  federal  support  for  special  educati<m  differed  fimn  the  public  reaction  to 
federal  support  for  racial  desegregation,  the  groups  that  would  be  served  reacted  similarly.  That  is,  they  wanted  to 
ctmtrol  their  own  affeirs  but  asked  the  federal  government  to  aid  them  in  that  effort. 

hi  the  case  of  racial  infegration,  some  Afiican  Americans  protested  against  federal  pressure  for  cross 
district  busing.  However,  they  sought  federal  support  for  community  control  of  the  schools.  While  the  civil  rights 
movement  seemed  unwilling  to  tolerate  racial  s^egatitm,  by  1967,  the  black  power  movement  sought  community 
control  of  schools  to  help  black  children  develop  pride  in  their  culture  and  to  tailor  conqiensatory  of  education  to 
the  childrrai’s  needs.  At  least  two  authors  argued  that  such  community  control  was  necessary  because  professional 
educators  proved  insensitive  to  Black  children  (Carmichael  and  Hamilton  1967, 166-167). 

To  some  extent,  the  federal  government  aided  this  form  of  community  control  through  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act.  Through  this  act,  the  U.S.  D^artmrait  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  offered  citizens  in  as  many  as  seventy-five  cities  the  opportunity  to  submit  prc^osals  to  receive 
millions  of  dollars  for  conqir^ensive  plans  to  transform  bli^ited  areas  into  useful  ones.  In  l^yton,  Ohio,  the 
Model  Cities  program  that  came  fiom  that  federal  develcqiment  act  served  as  a fixais  of  black  resistance  to  racial 
integration  fi’om  1966  until  it  ended  m 1975.  Scnne  of  the  members  of  Daytcxi’s  Mcxlel  Cities  planning  council 
jcmied  a largely  white  conservative  political  party  that  ccmtrolled  the  school  board  and  enacted  anti  busing  policies. 
These  black  separatists,  as  they  were  thai  called,  complained  that  busing  for  racial  balance  would  disturb  the 
conqi^atory  programs  they  had  initiated  (Watras  1997). 
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Similar  controversies  existed  among  special  education  advocates.  For  exanq>l^  in  the  middle  1980s,  the 
Naticmal  Federation  of  the  Blind,  an  oiganization  of  blind  people  wrote  model  legisl^on  requiring  that  Braille  be 
taught  to  blind  children.  They  encountered  coisiderable  <^position  from  grotq>s  of  sighted  peqjle  vdio  were 
responsible  for  the  education  of  blind  peq>le;  they  countered  that  new  technology  made  Br^e  unnecessary  and  the 
requirement  was  onerous  to  special  er^cation  teachers.  Even  teachers  at  lesidmtial  schools  opposed  it.  However, 
this  opposition  did  not  stop  the  regulations  because  by  1995  twenty-five  states  bad  passed  such  bills  (Ferguson 
1995). 

Resistance  at  the  Federal  Level 

hr  general,  special  education  advocates  agreed  that  federal  control  was  necessary  to . For  exanqrle,  in 
March  1973,  U.S.  President  Richard  Nixon  introduced  the  Better  Schcxrls  Act  that  consolidated  many  different 
grant  prqposals  into  a single  revenue  sharing  program  to  replace  ESEA  and  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Act. 
hiterest  groups  fiom  within  the  federal  government  led  by  HEW’s  Assistant  Secretary  for  L^slation  argued  that 
all  educaticmal  assistance  should  be  consolidated  into  block  grants  to  allow  people  closest  to  the  schools  to  decide 
how  to  use  the  mcmey.  Witnesses  representing  more  than  twenty  handicapp^  interest  groups  testified  at 
congressional  hearings.  They  complained  that,  without  the  restrictions  fenmd  in  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Act, 
local  and  state  authorities  would  ignore  the  needs  of  handicapped  childrm  (Levine  and  Wexler  1981, 63-69). 

hr  the  same  way,  during  the  hearings  for  bills  that  became  P.L.  94-142,  at  least  four  differoit  groups 
erqrressed  conflicting  views  but  they  found  ways  to  design  the  federal  control  to  serve  their  interests.  First,  q)ecial 
education  advocacy  groups  expressed  the  desire  for  funds  to  go  to  the  local  schools  and  for  the  federal  government 
to  carefully  mcmitor  the  local  school  districts  and  state  agencies.  Second,  officials  in  local  school  districts  also 
wanted  the  federal  government  to  give  money  directly  to  them  with  little  siqrervision  frcnn  a state  agency.  These 
officials  feared  drat  the  state  departments  would  use  the  mcmey  for  dieir  own  administrative  costs.  Third,  state 
officials  vranted  the  money  to  come  to  them  without  federal  supervision.  The  state  agencies  held  that  they  had  to 
direct  such  aspects  as  teacher  training,  program  evaluation,  and  monitoring  of  due  process  procedures.  Fourth, 
representatives  fiom  Preside  Ford’s  administraticm  warned  that  school  districts  might  seek  excessive  federal 
fimding  by  counting  too  many  children  as  handicapped  (Levine  and  Wexler  1981, 90-100). 

During  ccmgressional  conferences,  participants  agreed  upon  compromises  that  met  many  of  the  objections. 
The  maximum  amount  of  a state  grant  equaled  the  average  numW  of  chddtm  receiving  special  education  services 
fiom  October  1 to  February  1 of  die  preceding  year  times  a percentage  of  the  national  average  per  piqiil 
expenditure  for  the  nation,  To  limit  the  size  of  handicapped  programs,  no  state  could  label  more  12  percent  of  its 
students  handicapped.  As  for  as  which  agency  would  receive  the  funds,  25  percmt  of  the  federal  money  could  go  to 
the  state  agency  and  75  percent  wcHild  go  to  foe  local  schcxil  districts.  Finally,  to  recfaice  federal  intrusion  into  Icxial 
school  affoirs,  they  agreed  that  appeals  would  proceed  from  local  education  agencies  to  state  education  agoicies 
^ding  in  U.S.  District  Courts  (Levine  and  We^er  1981,  101-103). 

Cost  as  a Problem  or  a Trend 

In  foe  cases  of  racial  desegregation  and  special  educadcm,  critics  often  complain  about  the  cost  and  let 
those  expoises  rise  dramatically.  For  example.  In  Dayton,  Ohio  oppon^  of  racial  desegr^ation  contended  that 
busing  for  racial  balance  reduced  foe  mcmey  available  for  ofoer  quality  programs.  However,  these  same 
conservative  school  board  members  chose  twice  as  much  as  they  would  have  spent  on  district  wide  busing  in  order 
to  retain  neighbofoood  schools  with  some  ^richment  programs  (Watrasl997, 186). 

The  most  frequently  heard  complaint  about  special  education  is  that  it  costs  too  mudi.  However,  boards  of 
educatimi  seemed  to  initiate  and  fund  special  educatimi  programs  without  external  inposition.  For  exanple, 
researdiers  for  foe  Economic  Policy  Institute  analyzed  expenditures  fiom  1967  until  to  1991.  As  a result,  they 
could  measure  foe  inpact  of  foe  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (PL.  94-142)  in  1975.  What  foey 
found  was  that,  while  federal  legislation  prodded  expansion,  special  educaticn  e^enses  were  growing  before  foe  . 
U.S.  Congress  enacted  foe  law.  That  is,  P.L.  94-142  may  have  related  an  emerging  trend;  it  did  not  create  it 
(Rofostein  and  Miles  1995,  50). 
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Interestingly,  researdiers  disagree  if  the  increase  in  qiecial  education  services  accounts  for  increased  school 
expenditures.  One  group  of  researchers  asserted  that  special  education  was  roughly  twice  as  e^)^sive  as  that  of 
regular  diildren.  From  this  estimate,  they  ccmcluded  that  the  increase  of  special  education  studmts  and  teachers 
from  1980  to  1988  must  have  cost  $3  billion  out  of  an  aggr^ate  of  $54  billion  for  all  sthool  e7q>enditures 
(Hanushek  et  al.  1994, 36).  However,  researchers  from  foe  Eccaiomic  Policy  fcstitute  estimated  foe  cost  to  be  much 
hi^er.  In  a detailed  study  of  nine  typical  U.S.  school  districts,  they  collected  data  on  tc^  spending  for  special 
educaticm  and  calculated  its  share  of  foe  total  spending  for  K-12  programs.  From  this  analysis,  foey  concluded  that 
foe  bluest  share  of  new  funds  coming  into  school  budgets  wmt  to  special  education.  They  wrote,  “Special 
education  growth  consiuned  38%  of  net  new  funds  in  199r’(Rofostein  and  Miles  1995, 49). 

Conclusion 

The  traid  is  away  from  racial  desegregation.  Resegr^ation  took  place  so  rapidly  that  foe  proportion  of 
black  students  in  schools  wdth  more  than  half  minority  studoits  rose  frcnn  1986  to  1991  to  foe  level  that  had  existed 
before  1971  (Orfleld  1996,  54). 

While  pleas  to  increase  racial  integraticni  sound  out  of  date,  special  education  advocates  remind  parents 
that  federal  requirements  serve  them.  For  exanqile,  in  Yop  vour  child  and  “special”  education,  Barbara  Coyne 
Cutler  warned  parents  that  school  officials  would  ignore  foe  needs  of  a fecial  child  if  foe  superintendent  wanted  to 
reduce  educaticmal  costs.  Thus,  she  urged  parents  to  leam  about  foe  obligations  federal  laws  placed  chi  sdicxil 
districts  and  become  a paroit  advocate  to  makes  sure  foe  districts  fulfilled  these  requiremoits.  She  said,  as  Dimond 
concluded  in  1973,  “The  foil  irrqilMnentation  of  foe  law  dqiends  on  parents”  (1993, 2). 

The  point  is  sinqile.  Until  researchers  understand  why  sirnilar  rationales,  strategies,  and  policies  have 
different  effeks  in  special  education  than  in  racial  integration,  foe  hcq)es  for  develc^ing  public  policies  to  encourage 
racial  mixing  in  schools  and  neighborhoods  are  slim. 
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Comparative  Analysis  of  Foundational  and  Transformative  Approaches  to  Teaching 

Lee  S,  Du^er 
Hie  Iftiiversity  of  Iowa 

The  puipose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  i^^)lications  of  hsimdatiotial  and  transfonnative  qiproadies  to 
teaching  the  histoty  of  education.  This  explores  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  eadi  approach  and  how  diey 
can  eadi  be  best  used  to  teach  the  history  of  educatim.  The  puipose  of  diis  inquiry  is  not  to  engage  in  an 
examination  of  the  overall  limitaticxis  or  deficits  of  foundational  and  tiantfoimative  approaches  to  teaching  history  of 
or  issues  surrounding  pedagogy.  Hie  literature  is  already  abundant  with  attacks  and  counterattacks.  Too 
sudi  scholarship  on  this  and  related  issues  is  couched  in  terms  of  one  side  amassing  evidence  to  siqiport  its  case 
while  ignnfing  benefits  other  perspectives  bring  to  the  discussion.  Often,  the  debate  has  ccmsisted  of  each  side  building 
a case  for  its  position  (or  against  the  other)  and  presenting  the  findings  to  a Syiiqiath^c  forum  where  the  information 
presented  will  not  likely  be  seriously  scrutinized  (Banks  1993, 4).  Hiou£^  the  debate  over  flie  traditional  Western 
curriculum  and  multiculturalism  has  generated  considerable  scholarship,  in  many  cases  little  good  has  come  out  of  it 
(Banks  1993,4).  This  study  is  not  intended  to  conqiiehensively  detail  every  strength  and  limitatian  of  the  foundational 
and  transformative  perspectives.  The  puipose  of  this  prqier  is  to  examine  the  tpprcipriatffliess  and  inplications  of 
finnidatimutl  and  transformative  approaches  while  acknowledging  ^lengths  and  lirnhaticms  of  each  perspective  in  with 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  educational  history  in  hope  of  moving  tiie  discussion  toward  application  and  away  fiom 
polemics.  Existing  scholarship  is  drawn  together  to  form  a larger,  more  conprehensive  and  ccmparative  examination 
of  the  foundational  and  transformative  approaches  and  tiieir  implications  for  teaching  history  of  education. 

Foundational  and  transformative  pistemologies  represent  difi&roit  perspectives  about  the  nature  ofknowledge, 
how  knowledge  is  oonsteuoted,  and  the  purpose  of  knowledge  (Banks  1996).  Transformative  is  better  suited  to  this 
study  than  foe  term  multicultuial.  There  is  less  agreement  to  foe  aims,  boundaries  and  specifics  of  mukicuttural 
education  There  is  a looseness  in  foe  core  concptof“cultuie”  which  can  refer  to  anything  concerning  a groip  (Zom 
1995).  Multiculturalism  tends  to  understate  the  degree  to  which  values,  knowledge  and  lifestyles  are  shared  among 
cultures  who  live  in  foe  same  geographic  area  (Zom  1995).  Furthermore,  it  does  not  take  into  account  differences 
within  a group,  and  is  cpoi  to  the  criticism  that  it  overgeneralizes  group  characteristics  (Zom  1995).  Some  scholars 
interpi^  it  as  a means  to  understand  non-White  groups,  while  others  focus  on  issues  of  class  or  gender,  a broader 
interpretation  refers  to  any  group  that  has  beoi  historically  under  rpresented  or  unacknowledged  (Banks  1996).  For 
purposes  of  clarity,  and  to  keep  this  inquiry  centered  on  the  pistemological  level,  foundational  and  transformative 
epistemologies  are  used  as  the  fiicus  of  fois  study. 

For  foe  purpose  of  this  study,  foe  ifecus  will  be  on  a conparison  between  foe  ftnmdational  and  transformative 
perspectives  on  teaching  history.  Epistonology  refers  to  the  study  ofknowledge,  including  its  structure,  validity  and 
creation  ofknowledge  (Samuelscm  and  Markowitz  1987,  178).  For  foe  puipose  of  fois  inquiry,  epistemology  is  more 
narrowly  defined  as  foe  iitplications  ofknowledge  manifested  through  fee  teaching/leaming  process. 

Certainly,  there  is  a wide  body  of  interpretaticxr  over  what  constitutes  foundaticmal  knowledge  for  any  discpUne 
or  profession  (Alexander,  Murphy  and  Woods  1997).  The  fbundaticmal  knowledge  ^proach  is  designed  to  develcp 
an  imHaratanding  in  Students  of  fee  essoitial  knowledge  ofhistory  of  educaticm.  Hie  goal  offeis  approach  is  toprovi^ 
students  wife  a core  of  essential  knowledge,  and  fee  thinking  skills  to  be  able  to  rpply  that  knowledge  to  investigate 
areas  of  educational  history  on  their  own.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  contenpOraiy  hi^er  education  is  that  it  foils  to 
provide  studonts  wife  a bocfy  of  foundaticmal  knowledge  feat  pr^ares  studaitstobe  Ufelcmgleamers  orto  communicate 
within  a professicm  or  field  of  study  (B^ett  1992;  Bloom  1987).  Advocates  of  foundational  knowledge  support  a 
curriculum  that  emphasizes  a common  culture  and  history  through  the  study  of  seminal  literatuie  (Rorty  1 979).  Often, 
advocates  of  fimnclaticmal  knowledge  are  defenders  of  fee  Western  canon  who  advocate  a curriculum  based  on  fee 
ccmtinued  dcmiinance  and  cultural  superiority  of  Western  civilizaticm  (Banks  1993,  4).  The  foundational  knowledge 
perspective  addresses  foe  issue  of  cultural  relevance  by  relying  on  foe  cniltuial  superiority  of  Western  civilizaticm. 
Because  foe  ccmtributions  ofWestem  civilizaticm  in  areas  of art,  literatuie,  science,  government,  etc.,  transcend  cultuial 
boundaries,  there  is  no  need  for  historical  perspectives  which  emphasize  or  isolate  particular  groups.  Western 
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traditionalists  claim  that  the  Western  can<m  is  indiq>ensable  and  must  be  preserved  because  it  rq>resents  the  most 
advanced  state  of  human  development  and  is  essential  to  maintaining  our  cultural,  historical  and  national  identity.  The 
goals  of  sdiolarship  in  traditional  knowledge  are  accuracy,  anal3rsis  and  objectivity  in  reconstructicm  of  the  past. 
However,  evim  supportets  of  the  traditional  knowledge  i^proadi  acknowled^  how  historical  interpretations  are 
mis^aped  by  individual  prejudices  orprecmic^ons  (Sdilesinger  1992, 45-46). 

A different  perspective  supports  the  idea  that  education  has  historically  marginalized  the  intellectual,  social  and 
cultural  history  of  non-White  racial  groups  (Alexander,  Murphy  and  Woo^  1997).  Transfermative  knowledge  is 
defined  as:  “craicqrts,  paradigms,  themes,  and  ejqrlanatitms  that  challenge  mainstream  academic  knowledge  and  that 
expand  the  historical  and  literary  canon”  (Banks  1996).  Hie  transformative  agaida  understands  knowledge  in  terms 
of  how  it  is  constructed  and  how  it  reflects  the  social  context  in  v^ich  it  was  created  (Banks  1996,  22).  For 
transformative  knowledge  to  be  effective  at  its  missimi  to  include  representatioti  of  excluded  groiqis,  it  must  be  foamed 
in  a marmer  that  identifies  the  weaknesses  of  the  traditimial  curriculum  (Minnich  1990, 12). 

Transformative  academic  knowledge  refers  to  ideas  or  ways  of  thinking  that  chall^ge  traditiotial  views.  The 
purpose  of  transformative  knowledge  is  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  that  cort^ses  the  curricular  cannon. 
Transformative  and  foundaticmal  knovdedge  are  based  cm  two  differait  frameworks  about  thenature  of  knowledge  and 
its  purpose  (Banks  1993, 9).  Transformative  scholars  take  the  position  that  no  knowledge  is  objective  and  value  foee, 
but  is  subject  to  the  power  ofhuman  interests  and  changing  values  (Minnidi  1990).  One  ofthe  goals  oftransformative 
knowledge  is  to  teadi  students  how  knowledge  is  craistracted  (Banks  1993, 1 1). 

Advocates  of  the  transformative  approach  to  teaching  the  history  of  education  claim  die  traditional  Western 
curriculum  maighralizes  the  acconqilishments  ofwomm  and  nrai-Whites  (Banks  1993, 4).  Transformative  education 
seeks  curricular  diange  as  a means  of  adiieving  equitable  rqiresentation  ofthe  acconqilishments  that  developed  our 
culture  and  nation.  The  transformative  ^proadi  seeks  to  develqi  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  American 
education  has  responded  to  race  and  gender  and  the  div^  eiqieriences  of  various  racial  and  ^hnic  groups  fiomthe 
perspectives  of  dominant  and  minority  groups. 

ImpUcations  for  Teaching 
Understanding  of  Foundational  Knowledge 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  foundational  knovdedge  approach  to  teaching  history  is  to  inpart  on  students  a s^  of 
Objective  truths  that  cannot  be  mutated  by  human  biases  ^aplan  1964).  The  historical  knowledge  that  conposes  a 
foundational  knowledge  base  is  intended  to  be  part  of  a curriculum  vriiich  aU  studoits  should  be  eiqiosed.  )^ile  the 
majority  of  the  information  ccmtained  in  the  traditicatal  curriculum  reflects  Western  civilization,  it  is  considered  to  be 
relevant  across  cultural  boundaries  because  of  its  centrality  to  the  human  experience. 

The  foundaticxial  knowledge  approadh  enables  cme  to  make  meaningful  and  useful  interpretations  about 
historical  events  and  trends  (Bauer  1988).  Foundational  knowledge  is  attended  to  give  structure  to  v^at  we  know,  so 
that  instead  of  merely  knowing,  we  can  mterpret  and  add  meaning  to  fects  (Bauer  1988).  One  dilBficulty  with  fois 
approach  is  that  historical  interpretation,  even  as  it  pertains  to  foundational  knowledge,  is  guided  by  the  prevailing 
social  standards  (Bauer,  1988).  In  li^  of  tiiis  criticism,  it  is  inportant  to  note  that  foundational  knowledge  is  not 
static,  but  in  a constant  state  of  change  and  renewal.  Past  ideas  ^ve  been  reinvestigated  to  be  revealed  as  felse  or 
inaccurate.  Some  of  these  have  bear  hi^orical  r^resentaticms  of  19di  century  slaves  as  (^sentially  content  with  their 
lot,  or  that  the  history  of  America  has  been  of  continually  improving  progress  toward  d^ocraoy  and  particpation 
(Banks  1993, 9). 

A foundational  knowledge  base  is  vital  forflie  educator  or  educational  practitionerto  engage  themselves  in  their 
profession.  A 1997  study  by  Alexander,  Murphy  and  Woods  surveyed  foundational  knowledge  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  education.  The  purpose  of  fee  study  was  to  gauge  vfeat  preservice  teadiers  and  practicing 
professionals  knew  about  ‘^particular  infeviduals,  movements,  writings,  and  terms  associated  wife  their  roc4  discpiines” 
(Alexander,  Murphy  and  Woods  1 997, 1 72).  Their  findings  indicated  fee  foundational  knovdedge  of  repcmdea^  was 
low,  and  suggest  a greater  enphasis  on  the  foundaticms  of  education  and  fee  basic  elements  of  education.  Their 
findings  cast  doubt  on  vhether  educational  programs  support  the  development  of  foundational  knowledge  among 
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students.  A deficiency  in  foundational  knowledge  has  in^>lications  with  respect  tome’s  conunand  of e:q>ert  knowledge, 
private  language  andfte  ability  to  develop  coherent  and  oiganized  learning  ei^eiiences  (Alexander,  Murphy  and  Woods 
1997,  185).  Studies  fitting  into  this  pattern  also  stressed  the  inqrortance  of  fbimdatimal  knowledge  in  engaging  in 
dialogue  with  peqrle  in  or  out  of  the  educational/historical  field,  and  its  value  in  developing  a clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  ^cationaiyhistorical  phoiomaion. 

Experiences  of  Diverse  Groups 

While  the  foimdational  knowledge  enqrhasis  has  hem  found  to  increase  understanding  of  the  mdeipinnings  of 
education,  such  as  history  of  education,  the  firundatimal  knowledge  focus  has  not  adequately  represmted  the 
experiences  of  diverse  groups  in  educational  history.  If  it  does,  it  seems  to  do  so  in  a manner  Aat  can  be  compared  to 
“social  lag”  in  terms  of  curricular  change.  Flexner  addresses  the  issue  of  social  influmce  using  the  term  "social  lag” 
to  describe  how  institutions  or  curricula  change  in  sudi  a way  that  they  lag  behind  society  (Flexner  1968).  While  he 
feh  tiiat  curriculum  should  reflect  social  need,  he  and  Kliebard  cautioned  that  curriculum  should  not  be  a weather  vane, 
responsive  to  every  variation  of  the  public  vhim,  and  must  at  times  give  soci^  not  what  society  wants  but  what  it 
needs  (Flexner  1968;  Kliebard  1986). 

Traditional  knovdedge,  like  transformative  knowledge,  is  fluid  and  in  a state  of  continual  change.  Hie  criticism 
that  traditional  knowledge  represents  a static  body  inqiervious  and  resistant  to  change  or  inclusim  is  a misr^resentation 
of  reality.  The  canon  and  paradigms  that  constitute  traditional  knowledge  are  in  a continual  state  of  diallenge  and 
revisim  from  internal  and  external  sdiolarship . Challenges  to  old  knowledge  and  the  inclusion  of  new  knowledge  result 
in  new  paradigms  and  interpretatims  (Kuhn  1970). 

Consistoit  with  a transformative  perspective,  Clifton  Conrad  argues  that  since  educatim  is  largely  a functim 
of  society,  and  is  paid  for  by  society,  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  focus  of  higher  educatim  ought  to  be  based  on 
societal  problems  (Conrad  1 978).  h The  Undergraduate  Curriculum:  A Guide  to  Innovation  and  Reform,  he  argues 
that  a curriculum  using  this  approadi  would  be  diaracterized  by  a problem  orimtation  and  concern  for  social 
responsibility  Out  ofthis  orientation  comes  an  enqrhasis  on  the  presmt  and  future  rather  than  the  past.  Cmsequently, 
this  type  of  ciurriculum  is  likely  to  be  more  flexible  than  a foun^tionally  based  curriculum  (Conrad  1978). 

Rather  than  being  static,  curriculum  is  not  fixed  in  an  unchangeable  form,  but  is  rather  a dynamic  form  of 
knowledge  that  is  always  under  change  and  constructim  (Gunqrort  1988;  Short  1993).  Because  knowledge  is 
continually  evolving,  legitimacy  is  relative  and  contingent  on  the  historical  context  (Gunqjort  1988).  Curricula, 
therefore,  are  in  a cmstant  state  of  fluctuation  in  response  to  social  demands.  It  is  one  of  the  strmgths  of  curriculum 
that  it  has  the  ability  to  reflect  the  interest  of  groups  in  society  (Kliebard  1992). 

Sdhlesinger  coirqrares  history  to  a nation  as  memory  to  an  individual  (Schlesinger  1992,  45).  As  a type  of 
collective  memory,  the  understanding  of  cultural  or  ethnic  history  is  invaluable  for  a group  if  they  are  to  understand 
themselves  and  situate  themselves  in  the  larger  world  history  (Schlesinger  1992, 48).  Certainly,  history  has  been  used 
in  the  past  to  justify  actions  of  the  ruling  class  (Schlesinger  1992,  48).  History  was  often  used  as  a means  for 
gtahiTiTing  or  minimizing  class  conflict.  Schlesinger  readily  admits  the  foilures  of  the  traditional  history  curriculum. 
He  admits  that  women  and  non-Whites  were  deliberately  excluded  and  ccmsiders  the  Anglo  centric  control  of  history 
to  have  been  an  undmiable  foot  (Schlesinger  1992, 53). 

Spring  finds  that  for  many  gmeiations  minority  groups  looked  toward  education  for  hope  to  improve  their 
conditioi . He  also  concludes  that  some  majority  groups  IcMked  toward  education  as  a means  to  control  or  restrict  the 
advancement  of  minority  groups  (Spring  1986,  x).  The  study  of  educational  history  is  insq>arable  fiom  issues  of 
diversity  and  representation  in  American  history  through  the  history  of  restricted  access  to  education  of  excluded 
groups.  To  understand  how  educational  history  has  meant  different  things  to  different  people  at  the  same  point  in 
history,  we  must  examine  it  from  the  stanch)oint  of  minorities  (Fass  1989, 4). 

Intermittent  Focus  on  Educational  History 

A recurrmt  criticism  oftransformative  education  has  bem  its  narrow,  intermittent  focus  on  educational  history. 
Sudi  criticism  is  grounded  in  the  idea  that  a race  or  gender  based  ^proadi  has  little  sense  of  crxmecticHi  to  demrmstrate 
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an  id^tifiable  pattern  of  educational  diange  overtime.  A weakness  inherent  in  a race  or  gender  focus  is  that  it  defines 
educational  history  in  a manner  that  marginalizes  many  of  the  essmtial  elemoits  necessary  for  a broad  based 
understanding.  Scholarly  efforts  to  documeit  the  history  of  education  have  left  the  majority  of  educational  history 
largely  unwritten  (Davis  and  Mehafifey  1989).  Rather  than  seeking  to  erqrand  the  knowledge  base  in  a maimer  relevant 
across  gender  and  racial  lines,  the  transformative  perspective  seeks  to  develop  new  knowledge  relevant  only  to  certain 
segments  of  society.  The  result  is  an  educational  history  vhich  focuses  cm  erqieriences  of  diverse  groiq>s,  rather  tiian 
larger  social^olitical/economic  factors  that  infracted  aU  groups. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  recoit  inclusion  of  race  in  historical  curricula  has  been  the  political  nature  of  its 
use.  Schlesinger  refers  to  the  use  of  history  to  boost  tire  self  esteem  or  positicm  of  “underdog”  groups  as  con^rensatory 
history  (Sdblesinger  1992, 49).  Educational  history  fiamed  in  transformative  knowledge  has  declared  its  purpose  to 
be  to  educate  specific  groups  by  exposing  them  to  a curricula  vdiich  appeals  to  their  ascribed  group  membership. 
Con^ensatory  history  acconqrlished  its  aim  by  inspiring  a sense  of  pride  in  the  targeted  group,  or  uniting  the  group 
through  the  development  of  a shared  s^se  of  anger  directed  at  an  outside  group  (Sdilesinger  1992,  55).  In  doing  so, 
the  transformative  perspective  has  c^raed  itself  to  the  same  criticism  it  has  leveled  at  the  foundational  canon  for  its 
political  role  in  preserving  fee  status  quo. 

Efforts  to  boost  groiq>  selfesteem  increase  fee  likelihood  of  excluding  evraits  or  q>isodes  feat  reflect  poorly  on 
groiq>  identity.  Sudi  omissions  result  in  a historical  review  feat  pretermit  negative  events  but  etiqrhasize  positive  or 
even  neutral  events  (Zom  1995).  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  Empowerment  Throng  Multicultural  Education 
(Christine  Sleeter,  editor),  in  an  article  by  Kathleen  Bennett.  Barnett  writes: 

Appalachian  people  share  a ridi  cultural  heritage  vdiich  includes  a stixmg  sense  of  kinfeip,  a love  of 

fee  land,  a rirfe  oral  tradition,  and  a commitment  to  personal  fieedom  and  self  reliance  (p.  27). 

As  Zom.  (1995)  points  out,  Barnett’s  remarks  are  fiamed  in  such  an  ambiguous  marmer  feat  a variety  of  interpretations 
canbeattadredtofeem.  “Richoraltradition”couldrefertowidespreadillrteracyamQngfeepq>ulation; “self reliance” 
could  refer  to  a lifestyle  based  around  subsistence  forming  and  chronic  poverty;  “strong  sense  of  kinship”  could  mean 
thatfeepopulatiai  is  distrustful  of non-fomily  to  fee  point  of  xenophobia;  and  “commitment  to  personal  fieedom”  could 
refer  to  anything  fiem  a general  lack  of  regard  for  personal  responsibility  to  total  anardiy  (^m  1995). 

The  transformative  approach  to  teaching  informs  us  that  fee  erqreriences  of  ethnic  groups  are  intertwined  wife 
each  other  (Webster  1997, 54).  If  this  is  indeed  true,  feoi  a race  or  gender  based  examinatimi  of  educational  history 
raises  some  problematic  questions  if  fee  goal  is  to  provide  stud^its  wife  a foundatitmal  knowledge  base.  Because  fee 
histories  of  differait  ethnic  groups  share  common  connections,  how  do  we  go  about  presenting  an  ethnicity  based  Rkus 
on  educational  history?  Two  equally  problematic  responses  to  that  question  come  to  mind.  We  can  piesait  a 
historically  isolated  representation  of  a particular  group.  However,  this  opens  us  to  the  same  criticism  that 
transformative  advocated  have  directed  toward  foundational  history,  feat  we  intentionally  and  systematically  exclude 
fee  contributions  and  histories  of  ofeer  related  groups.  In  addition,  such  an  approadi  would  present  studaxts  wife  an 
understanding  of  educational  history  vhidx  would  be  intermittent  and  unconnected  to  historical  trends  and  their  irrpact 
on  fee  larger  population. 

Conclusions 

To  understandfeecoitradictory  implications  manifest  in  foundational  andtransformative perspectives,  one  need 
only  conqrrehend  fee  current  criticisms  directed  toward  contenqrorary  education.  Critics  who  find  foult  wife  fee 
“pitifully  meager  results  in  fee  intellectual  and  cultural  training  of  our  children”  are  often  fee  same  who  suggest  fee 
remedy  to  the  problem  is  feat  students  need  to  study  an  objective  body  of  knowledge  relevant  to  Western  civilizaticxi 
(Dobay  1988,  vii). 

When  we  engage  in  a debate  over  fee  inqrlications  of  foimdational  and  transformative  approaches  to  teaching 
history  of  education  we  are  really  discussing  fee  meaning  of  knowledge.  Much  about  vfeat  educational  historians  of 
fee  foundational  and  transformative  approaches  disagree  about  ft>cuses  directly  on  meaning.  Historians  may  be  in 
agreement  over  dates  and  events,  such  as  when  Harvard  College  was  founded.  However,  they  may  forcefully  disagree 
over  fee  meaning  of  its  founding.  Was  it  to  educate  clergy  for  fee  Puritan  society  feat  was  essentially  theocratic?  Or, 
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was  it  to  perpetuate  economically  based  social  stratification  and  gender  supremacy  by  ensuring  that  the  sons  of  wealthy 
fiunilies  could  benefit  from  higher  education  that  would  lead  th^  into  positions  of  social  control  and  influraice?  The 
answer  d^fflids  on  who  you  ask  and  the  epistemological  fiamewoik  they  apply  to  answer  the  question. 

(^e  of  the  findings  of  this  study  is  that  both  the  foundatimial  and  transformative  perspectives  have  something 
of  value  to  offer  the  way  in  which  we  teadt  the  history  of  education.  If  we  fiame  foimdaticHial  and  transformative 
perspectives  in  terms  of  “generalized”  and  “specialized”  knowledge,  eadi  can  be  fixed  in  a specific  role  in  teadiing 
history.  A foundational  approadi  is  best  suited  to  convey  inportant  subject  matter  diat  all  students  should  ^prehaid 
(Hirsdr  1996).  Such  generalized  knowledge  serves  as  the  fimdament  for  later  diallenges  or  interpellkimi  of 
foundational  knowledge.  Students  can  hardly  be  expected  to  question  foe  legitimacy  or  relevance  of  foe  foundational 
knowledge  base  if  they  have  not  first  been  erqrosed  to  h.  The  contrast  betweoi  generalized  and  specialized  knowledge 
is  based  on  foe  understanding  that  in  order  to  learn  critical  thinking  skills  central  to  transformative  sdiolarship,  gtnHent.«i 
must  principally  learn  subject  area  cont^. 

Transformative  knowledge  is  unsuitable  for  irrparting  on  students  a foimdatirmal  knowledge  of  foe  history  of 
educatioi.  The  wide  body  of  interpretations  and  perceived  applications  of  transformative  knowledge  limits  its  ability 
to  provide  students  a foundational  base  of  knowledge.  Definitions  about  foe  purpose  of  transformative  knowledge  have 
included  understanding  foe  social  realities  of  racism,  sexism  and  poverty,  giving  voice  to  historically  excluded  groups; 
empowering  foe  oppressed;  and  foe  eradicaticm  of  educational  inequalities  and  inequities  (Webster  1997,  14). 

Transformative  knowledge  plays  an  irrq>ortant  role  in  fostering  critical  thinking  and  knowledge  development 
skills  of  sdrolars.  While  foe  goal  of  foundatimial  knowledge  is  that  everybody  is  e^qrosed  to  foe  same  knowledge  base, 
foe  goal  of  transformative  knowledge  is  to  question  how  that  knowledge  based  was  developed.  In  specialized 
educational  history  courses,  students  are  more  often  required  to  examine  conflicting  erqrlanaticms  for  historical  trends. 
Such  intellectual  exercises  serve  several  purposes.  Academic  exercises  that  encourage  students  to  question  how 
knowledge  was  created  lay  the  foundation  for  knowledge  develqrment  skills. 

Because  of  the  l<»g  lag  time  it  takes  for  new  knowledge  to  be  included  in  foe  fbundational  perspective  mi 
history,  foe  transformative  route  for  foe  inclusion  of  knowledge  is  most  appealing  for  many  sdholars.  This  is 
particularly  irrportant  for  historical  perspectives  based  on  gender  or  ethnicity.  The  transformative  perspective  of 
educational  history  is  essential  to  foe  inclusion  of  issues  of  diversity  and  representatimi  in  educational  history.  To 
understand  how  educational  history  has  meant  difforait  things  to  different  people  at  foe  same  point  in  history,  we  must 
examine  it  from  foe  penqiectives  of  those  it  represents  (Pass  1989, 4). 

To  bridge  foe  gap  between  foundational  and  transformative  epistemologies  scholars  must  conceive  foe  two  in 
relative  terms.  Assertions  that  a crystallized  Western  canmi  exists  are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  foundational 
knowledge  base  indeed  changes  with  foe  inclusion  of  new  knowledge,  though  admittedly  too  slowly  for  foe  satisfiictian 
of  many  transformative  scholars.  Furthermore,  the  finmdational  perspective  advocates  foe  learning  of  a common  body 
of  knowledge,  though  few  foundatimialists  would  suggest  reliance  on  rote  memorization  and  verbatim  regurgifofi<^> 
or  claim  foat  an  understanding  of core  knowledge  is  itself  sufficient  to  develq)  higher  level  thinking  skills  (Hirsdi  1996). 

Further  inquiries  into  the  inqrlications  of  foundational  and  transformative  epistemologies  will  be  necessary  to 
better  gauge  their  application  in  providing  students  with  an  understanding  of  foe  history  of  educaticm.  M^y 
contemporary  educational  initiatives  have  origins  foat  reach  back  to  foe  previous  century.  Alexander  and  Knight  remind 
us  foat  education  has  been  handicapped  in  its  ability  to  influence  meaningful  diange  because  of  foe  profossim’s  lack 
of  understanding  about  its  own  history  (Alexander  and  Kni^  1993).  The  dialled  study  of  our  past  is  vital  if  we 
e?q>ect  to  be  productive  in  foe  future  (Cuban  1990). 
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he  study  of  national  history  is  an  inqjoitant  part  of  the  curriculum.  What  we  teach  young  pecple  about  tiieir 


country's  history  tells  a story  not  only  of  om  collective  past  but  also  of  our  present;  our  values,  ideals  and  our 


sense  of  history.  Die  history  of  both  the  United  States  and  Australia  has  involved  the  displacement  and 
mistreatment  of  the  native  populations.  Die  encounters  b^eoi  the  Native  Americans  and  Aborigines  and  European 
settlers  includes  all  of  the  possible  reactirxis  v^en  two  very  differoit  cultures  meet:  s^regation,  accommodatioi, 
aggimilatinn  and  annihilation.  Die  history  of  relations  betweai  these  two  grotqis  often  contained  a mixture  of  more  than 
(xie  reacticHi  through  any  historical  period  of  time. 

Unlike  other  European  colonists  the  ^iglish  came  to  America  in  great  numbers  with  the  int^  on  permanent 
settlement.  Dieyhad  a great  interest  in  owning  and  occiqiyingthe  land.  As  their  numbers  grew,  so  did  the  need  for  land, 
vtdiich  directly  affected  their  encounters  with  the  Inmans.  Die  &iglish  crown  had  given  land  ri^its  and  trading 
prerogatives  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the  ftirm  of  charters.  Each  of  these  settlements  could  and  would  deal 
differently  with  the  natives  they  encountered.  Each  colony  in  time  developed  its  own  rules  and  procedures.  "‘Diere  would 
be  great  f;hang^  in  the  twentieth  coitury  Following  sudi  a philosqihy,  the  early  years  of  the  United  States  were  a 
period  of  treaty-making,  westward  expansion,  and  hidian  uprisings  as  the  native  tribes  were  pushed  further  ftom  their 
homelands.  Eadi  state  was  left  to  d^l  with  its  own  tribes,  vdiile  the  caitral  govemm^  could  deal  with  the  hidians 
in  the  territories.  Die  1787  Northwest  Ordinance  which  provided  ftir  governance  and  stttlemoit  in  the  territories  held 
that  the  TnHiang  should  be  treated  in  "good  &idi".  Treaties  should  be  made  with  the  tribes,  and  they  should  be 
con^ensated  ftir  their  land. 

The  Constitution  of  1789  excluded  the  Indians  from  taxation  and  r^resentation,  by  inqilication  denying  than 
citizenship.  Indians  were  regarded  as  a fbreign  nation,  with  whom  Congress  could  regulate  commerce.  The  Congress 
attempted  to  do  just  that  by  passing  laws  to  r^plate  trade  with  the  hidians  and  setting  a ProclamaticBi  Line  in  1796 
whidi  marked  Tnriian  Territory  under  federal  jurisdiction.  Such  a line  was  difficult  to  aifbrce  and  as  settlers  pressed 
westward  and  occupied  Indian  lands.  The  tribes  fbug^  bade  in  numerous  Indian  uprisings  and  wars  whidi  opposed 
vdiite  encroadun^  on  hidian  territories. 

>^iththe  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1893,  Thomas  Jefferson  attenqited  to  n^otiatetreatiesto  move  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  but  would  not  force  them  to  leave.  He  had  hoped  that  hidians  would  take  up  agriculture  since,  as 
he  stated,  “housdioldmanufecture.  .will  arable  themto  live  on  much  smaller  portions  of  land.”*  But  the  hidians  fiiug^ 
to  maintain  their  own  way  of  life.  Die  period  of  1 8 16-1 860  was  mariced  by  the  ftircible  westward  movement  of  these 
tribes.  The  fediflii  Removal  Act  of  1 830  removed  tribes  to  land  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  rejected,  in  princ^al,  the 
conditions  of  earlier  treaties,  which  had  recognized  the  rights  ofthe  hidian  tribes  to  their  land  and  in  feet,  nullifiedftie 
legal  iinHftrgfanriing  that  the  Indians  were  indqiaident  nations.  In  the  cases  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  and  Worcest 
V.  Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  hidians  were  a "domestic,  depoidait  natimi"  subject  to  federal  not  state 
authority.  As  such,  they  should  have  bear  protected  by  the  federal  govemmait  and  ftieir  rights  could  not  be  disr^arded 
by  the  states.  President  Andrew  Jackson,  however,  refused  to  mforce  the  ruling. 

Jackson  instead  pressured  hidian  leaders  to  sign  new  treaties,  most  of  whidi  were  signed  under  intimidatimi, 
threats  or  bribery,  hidians  could  remain  on  their  land  only  ifthey  gave  up  all^iance  to  their  tribe  and  accqitedthat  of 
thestate.  In  reality,  few  hidian  land  claims  were  accqited  by  whites.  Eventually  their  lands  were  taken  over  by  whites, 
and  these  hidians  were  landless  and  poor.  Die  tribes  who  accepted  the  treaties  were  moved  westward. 

The  period  ofthe  American  Civil  War  (1861-6S)  saw  an  increase  of  open  cmiflict  between  the  white  settlers 
and  the  Native  Americans.  Having  abandoned  military  ftirts  in  the  west,  settlers  and  natives  feught  each  other  in  bitter 
battles,  with  atrocities  on  bedsides.  Settlers  wanted  protection,  new  lands  qiened  up  for  settlements  and  hidian  tribes 
forced  onto  reservations,  hidians,  confined  to  reservations,  on  land  that  was  unsuitable  for  ferming,  could  not  survive. 
Some  hunting  parties  left  the  reservatimis  and  did  not  return.  When  the  govemmoit  annuities  were  delayed,  their  very 
existence  was  threatoied. 
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The  bloodshed  on  the  froitier  during  the  Civil  War  period  did  alert  the  federal  government  to  the  fidlure  and 
a much  needed  reevaluation  of  bdian  policy.  A Congressional  rq}ort  issued  in  1867  blamed  the  whites  for  die  violence 
on  the  fhmtier,  mudi  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  deletion  of  the  bufi^o  herds.  With  the  destruction  of  the  bufialo 
and  their  livelihood,  Indian  life  was  severely  threatened.  The  report  recommraided  that  for  their  survival,  the  Indians 
should  all  be  placed  on  reservations  and  be  protected  by  the  federal  government.  The  reservation  system  became  the 
accepted  policy  to  satisfectorily  meet  the  problem  of  violence  betweoi  the  two  cultures.^ 

No  longer  a military  threat,  in  1869  the  Department  ofthe  Interior  instead  ofthe  War  Department  was  givm 
ccHitrol  ofthe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affeirs.  The  Board  of  hidian  Commissimiers  recommmded  a threefold  poUcy:  that  the 
Indians  be  considered  wards  ofthe  government,  that  the  tribal  practice  of  communal  landownership  be  ended  and  lastly 
that  the  Indians  be  "civilirsd"  to  western  culture.  The  inqilementatioa  of  sudi  policy  was  begun.  By  1885,  the  Major 
Crimes  Act  gave  the  federal  government  jurisdiction  over  hidians.  Indians,  however  were  not  considered  members  of 
the  individual  states.  A Supreme  Court  decisicm.  Elk  v.  Wilkins  dmied  Native  Americans  citizenship  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendmrat,  which  had  recognized  former  slaves  as  dtizois  of  the  United  States. 

It  had  become  ^parent  that  the  Indians  were  not  being  assimilated  into  the  Anglo-American  culture  quickly 
enough.  "The  alternatives  were  cruel  and  undesirable,  either  death  of  parasitical  existence  upon  reservations."''  The 
Allotment  Act  of  1887,  also  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  attempted  to  bring  Indians  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture  by  making  them  individual  landowners.  The  act  authorizedthe  presidoit  to  break  up  reservaticms  into  individual 
parcels  of  land.  Any  hidian  who  left  the  reservation  and  became  a landowner  would  automatically  become  a citizen. 
With  the  closing  ofthe  frontier,  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  herds,  whites  believed  that  it  was  time  for  the  "Indians 
to  settle  down  and  live  (Xi  forms  like  other  Americans."^ 

The  Dawes  Act  was  a foilure.  As  noted,  historian  D'Arcy  McNidde  explained,  "It  would  not  have  occurred 
to  any  ofthe  debaters  to  inquire  ofthe  Indians  what  ideas  they  had  of  home,  fiimily,  and  of  prqierty.  It  would  have 
jifigiimad,  in  any  case,  that  the  ideas,  whatever,  they  were  without  merit  since  they  were  Indian."*  The  Act  had,  in 
essence,  atternpted  to  extenriinate  hidian  culture.  Oppmients  ofthe  act  had  warned  that  to  destroy  Indian  culture  in 
the  name  of  humanity  was  for  worse  than  destruction  in  the  name  of  greed.’  Treated  as  individuals,  rather  than  as 
tribal  entities,  groups  lost  their  ind^endence  and  became  subject  to  state  and  territorial  laws.  The  Indians  lost  most 
ofthe  lanH  that  had  beai  theirs  under  treaties.  Land  ownership  by  Indian  tribes  w^s  reduced  fitim  138  million  acres 
to  a mere  48  million  acres.*  Most  of  the  Indians  had  little  interest  in  forming. 

By  the  beginning  ofthe  twentieth  coitury  hidian  tribal  culture  had  been  all  but  wiped  out  by  the  provisions  of 
federal  policy  and  laws.  Tribal  affiliati<xi  was  d^  a further  blow  when  hidians  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  the 
1920s.  Reformers  believedthat  public  education  would  further  d^di  hidians  fixnntheirnative  culture.  Truantofficers 
maHfl  sure  hidian  diildr^  attended  public  schools  or  were  forced  to  go  to  boarding  sdiools  away  from  their  homes. 
Poor,  often  ridiculed  at  school,  discriminated  against  by  others,  few  Indians  remained  in  sdiool. 

The  reform  move  to  provide  education  also  brought  to  light  the  problems  of  poor  health  care,  nutriticm  and 
living  conditions,  ofthe  hidians.  Awarding  citizenship  in  1924  didnothingto  improve  living  conditions  of  hidians.  The 
Mariam  Report  did  bring  about  changes  in  hidian  policy,  ft  enqihasizedthe  need  to  inqirove  hidian  welfore  by  involving 
TnHianc  themselves  in  ^ding  solutions  to  the  problems  tiiey  foced.  ft  brou^  about  an  end  to  allotment  and  saw 
freedom  of  choice  as  essmtial  in  the  develqimatt  of  hidian  policy. 

Among  the  poorest  during  the  Great  Depression  were  the  American  hidian  tribes.  By  1933,  President 
Roosevelt  had  "accepted  the  radical  thesis  that  the  hidian  race  was  not  headed  for  extinctioa.  The  population  trend 
had  alrea^  begun  an  up-swing,  and  a growing  body  of  ethnological  studies  offered  evidaice  that  cultural  survival  of 
the  Indians  was  indeed  extensive.^ 

The  Bureau  of  hidian  Aifoirs,  under  the  New  Deal,  was  headed  by  John  Collier.  Collier  respected  Indian 
culture  and  was  dedicated  to  inqiroving  their  treatmeot.  Many  of  his  goals  were  realized  in  foe  passage  of  foe  hidian 
Reoig^anization  Act  of  1 934 . The  Act  repealed  the  aUotmait  ofthe  Dawes  Act,  extoided  foe  trust  system  for  land  and 
provided  an  annual  budget  of  two  millicm  dollars  to  buy  up  additional  land  for  hidians  and  ^tablished  a rdiabilitatim 
program.  It  also  granted  tribes  limited  selfrgovemmait  and  power  over  its  members.'°  The  act,  however,  did  not 
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preserve  or  revitalize  Indian  culture,  or  establish  special  courts  for  Indian  concerns,  or  return  allotted  lands  to  tribal 
control. 

At  the  craiclusion  of  the  World  War  II,  Indian  servicemen  returned  home.  Many  better  equipped  to  earn  a 
living  left  the  reservaticoi.  Providing  special  services  for  Indians,  as  dififeroit  from  other  citizens,  came  under  attack. 
Congressmen  fix>m  the  western  states  began  endorsing  a policy  of  "terminating"  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  firom 
federal  responsibility.  The  many  Indian  claims  against  the  federal  govenunoit  were  given  financial  settlements  (totally 
more  than  eight  hundred  milli(m  dollars)”  Ccmgress  absolved  itself  from  furftier  economic  and  legal  respmisibility  for 
the  Indians,  arguing  that  they  were  now  financially  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Federal  programs  to  aid  minorities,  the  war  on  poverty  program,  and  the  civil  rights  movemoit  brought  larger 
funding  to  Indian  loservations  in  the  areas  ofheahh  education  and  welfere.  The  Natimial  Ccmgress  of  American  Indians 
with  representatives  from  fifty  tribes  \diidi  met  in  November  of  1944  had  the  expressed  purpose  to  "enlighten  the 
public,  preserve  Indian  cultural  values,  seek  an  equitable  adjustment  oftiibal  affeirs,  and  serve  and  preserve  their  rights 
under  treaty."'^ 

This  smse  of  purpose  was  nurtured  by  the  protest  movements  of  the  1 960s  and  served  to  heighten  awareness 
of  Indian  problems.  National  awarmess  that  Indians  had  been  unfriirly  treated  throu^out  history  called  for  redress. 
Ihe  American  Indian  Civil  Ri^its  Act,  returned  control  of  Indian  afrairs  to  the  tribes.  Protests  at  Alcatraz,  the  Trail 
of  Brok^  Treaties  Prr^est  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1 972  and  the  widely  publicized  protest  at  Wounded  Knee  heightmed 
pubUc  and  govemmott  awareness  to  the  mistreatment  of  hidians  throughout  the  course  of  U.S.  history. 

In  1970,  the  government  "enshrined  the  concept  of  tribal  sovereignty  at  the  center  of  its  poUcy  toward  the 
nation's  more  than  three  hundred  tribes."'^  Renouncing  the  policy  of  termination,  r^uming  of  sacred  lands,  and 
adminiataring  programs  of  educatioi  and  healfii  by  the  tribes  were  some  of  its  primary  concerns.  Political  autonomy 
provided  many  l<^a)  victories  for  Indian  rights.  Ihe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  tq>held  hidian  claims  oftreaty 
violations  and  the  unlawful  succession  of  land  in  many  states.  Indians  received  damages,  land  claims  and  significant 
rights  in  the  areas  of  water  and  fishing.  Indians  have  won  some  mastery  over  the  land  and  resources  whidi  were  once 
entirely  in  their  domain.  While  they  have  w<m  rights  to  their  reservation  land,  there  are  many  economic  problems  of 
supporting  themselves  on  this  land. 

Though  the  and  settlement  of  Australia  was  very  different  from  the  colmization  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 

the  same  prejudices  towards  indigenous  pecples  played  an  in^ortant  role  in  the  treatmoit  of  Aborigines.  Undisturbed 
and  "undiscovered,"  the  early  Aborigines  survived  in  the  harrii  environmoit.  Linked  by  common  spiritual  beliefs,  a 
vari^  of  Aboriginal  languages  arose  fix»n  their  tight  social  structure  of  femily  groiq>ings.  An  estimated  five  hundred 
different  groups  existed  before  the  European  arrival.  Though  they  had  no  concq>t  of  private  property,  leaders  or 
councils,  they  were  intensely  territorial,  linked  to  the  ancestral  area  by  hunting  customs  and  totemism.'“ 

European  exploratirm  dianged  the  amtinoit  and  tiie  life  ofthe  Aborigines  forever.  Captain  James  Cocdr,  '^o 
landed  at  Botany  Bay  (later  renamed  Sydney)  in  1770  brought  back  glowing  rqjortsofthe  land.  The  First  Fleet  sailed 
into  Botany  Bay  in  1788  with  776  crmvicts  who  would  become  the  first  settlers  of  the  new  colony.  The  settlers, 
however,  did  not  find  the  ridi  soil  of  their  e^qjectations.  Instead,  the  harsh,  barren  land  was  difBcult  to  farm,  and 
supplies  were  short. 

Life  was  Hiffiftiilt  in  the  small  colony.  Whoi  a prisoner's  soitmce  mq>ired,  however,  few  returned  to  the 
unemploymfflit  and  poverty  th^  had  known  in  England.  At  the  end  of  their  sentences,  these  emancqrists,  outfitted  with 
provisimis  and  clothing  for  eighteen  mmiths,  set  off  on  their  own  and  attenq)tedto  farm  the  vast  e;q)anses  of  land.’^ 

Governor  Philip  estimated  that  there  were  only  about  fifteen  hundred  Aborigines  in  the  area  of  first  settlemoit. 
This  sparse  population  ofthree  per  square  mile  presented  no  threat  to  early  settlemoit.  His  instructions  from  England 
had  bear  to  “live  in  harmony  with  the  natives  and  to  punish  anyone  ^o  harmed  them.”'^ 

The  British  soldiers  and  prisoners,  however,  carried  with  them  the  attitudes  and  prejudices  ofthe  early  explorers 
descriptions  ofthe  native  Aborigines.  Based  on  the  former  derogatory  descriptions,  stone-age  stereotypes,  the  absence 
of  agriculture  and  political  organization,  as  well  as  the  low  pqrulation  density  of  the  natives,  the  British  govemmoit 
decided  its  new  colrmy  Australia,  terra  nulliu  s,  enqrty  land.  This  meant  that  the  land  was  uninhabited  and,  therefore. 
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tbe  property  of  tbe  crown. 

Cq>tain  Philip  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  the  natives.  His  journal  reveals  that  **the  ‘Indians’ 
showed  no  signs  of  aggression  and  their  primitive  lifestyles  made  them  the  objects  of  curiosity  and  sometimes 
amusement.””  The  early  colony  often  relied  on  the  Aborigines  knowledge  of  the  bush  for  their  survival.  Problems 
arose,  however,  as  settlement  continued  outside  the  small  confines  of  the  Sydney  colony. 

The  root  cause  of  conflict  between  fee  settlers  and  fee  Aborigines  was  <Hie  of  land  and  fee  right  of  Aborigines 
to  exist  as  a people.  The  early  picmeers  “regarded  fee  aboriginal  people  as  vermin  to  be  exterminated  or  as  potential 
serfe  to  be  exploited.””  While  fee  British  government  issued  proclamations  of  equality  before  fee  law  and  tibreatened 
punishment  of  settlers  who  mistreated  fee  natives,  very  little  could  be  done  to  stop  white  aggression. 

Findingpassageferoughfee  Blue  Mountains  west  of  Sydney  in  1813  ledtofeesettlementoffee  interior.  She^ 
and  cattlemen  were  an  invasion  feat  killed  fee  necessary  game  and  restricted  Aboriginal  movements  across  fee  land. 
The  Aborigines,  whose  very  existaicedq>raded(xi  fee  land  and  water,  fought  bade.  Greedy  for  land,  fee  ^^lites  started 
fee  ‘dispersal’  a bland  eiphemism  for  massacre,  hi  1 828,  martial  law  wms  proclaimed  against  fee  Aborigines  in  Van 
Dimens  Land  (Tasmania)  and  in  1830  a full-scaled,  yet  unsuccessful  campaign,  sometimes  called  fee  “Black  Drive” 
was  organized  to  round  up  fee  Aborigines. 

The  massacres  of  fee  Aborigines  became  fee  subject  of  British  Parliamoitary  debate.  1837  began  a new 
govemmoit  policy,  whidi  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a hundred  years,  fliat  of  ‘protection.’  Wife  fee  help  of 
missionaries.  Aborigines  were  to  be  assigned  to  safe  reserves.  Despite  fee  protection  of  fee  British  government, 
hostilities  continued.  ThegreateiqianseofcolQnialterritorymadefee  Britishenforcementoffeeprotectionpolicyoften 
irrelevant. 

The  discoA^ry  of  gold  in  18S1  dbanged  and  intensified  fee  course  of  sdtlemoit.  Miners  confined  to  their 
diggings  and  small  se^ements  had  little  contact  wife  fee  Aborigines  but  randbing  also  coitinued  to  increase.  Needing 
great  expanses  of  land  for  grazing  sheep  and  cattle,  ranching  presented  a greater  threat  to  fee  Aboriginal  lifostjde.  Law 
oiforcemait  in  remote  parts  was  nm-exist«it,  and  whites  often  took  fee  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  Aborigines, 
simply  fled  into  fee  bufe,  fee  unsettled  interior. 

Violence  continued.  The  Protection  policy  foiled  to  eliminate  ctmflic^  and  while  reserves  separated  fee 
Aborigines  fimn  fee  pastoralists,  it  did  not  accommodate  fee  Aboriginal  lifostjde  of  himting  and  gatherings.”  It  did, 
however,  usher  in  a period  of  attenpted  assimilation.  Missionaries  tried  to  teach  Aborigines  to  live  like  fee  white 
settlers.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Act  legislated  in  1 869  in  Victoria  and  subsequent  acts  excluded  Aboriginal  pecples 
fixrni  all  aspects  of  modem  Australian  life.  Those  who  remained  religiously  and  culturally  Aboriginal  were  not  allowed 
to  live  or  work  off  fee  reserves. 

There  would  be  great  changes  in  fee  twentieth  caitury.  In  1901  fee  new  nation  of  Australia,  indqiendeiit  of 
Britain,  began  to  establish  its  own  policies.  Migraticm  to  Australia  increased  though  fee  government  directed  its  efforts 
to  preserve  "White  Australia"  through  its  immigratiem  restrictions.  The  Constrtutiem  gave  fee  GimmcHiwealfe  fee  powwr 
to  malfft  laws  for  only  Aborigines  who  lived  in  federal  territories.  Each  state  could  decide  government  policy  towards 
its  native  Aboriginal  population.  In  no  state  wrere  Aborigines  given  voting  rights  or  eexmted  in  fee  census. 

Wife  fee  191 1 Aborigines  Ordinance  Act,  an  attenqit  was  being  made  to  preserve  fee  records  and  fee  culture 
of  what  most  taught  wms  a dying  race.  This  law  was  followed  by  individual  states  issuing  similar  acts  to  determine 
Aboriginal  status,  rights  of  protection  and  settlement  on  reserves  and  enqiloyment.  Assimilation  was  an  anticipated 
end  of  fee  Aboriginal  issue. 

Amcaigfee  Aboriginal  community,  there  was  a cxnitinued  resistanceto  assimilation.  The  Aboriginal  Manifesto 
of  1 938  signal^  an  awareness  of  Aboriginal  idmtity  that  would  have  to  be  recognized  in  a new  Australia.  By  this  time 
in  was  becoming  apparent  that  fee  Aborigines  were  not  dying  out  as  anticipated,  in  foct,  feere  was  a growing  peculation 
of  Australians  who  were  Aboriginal  or  part- Aboriginal  vho  were  becoming  increasingly  active,  particularly  in  fee  area 
of  political  and  econcanic  rights.  Aboriginal  oiganizations  began  to  Ecpear  throughout  fee  1 940s  to  promote  cultural 
awareness  and  chancion  civil  rights.  The  ofBcial  govenimmt  policy  of  both  fee  states  and  federal  government, 
however,  continued  to  be  one  of  assimilation.  In  a joint  statemoit  in  1961  this  policy  was  explained  feat  aU  Aborigines 
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and  part-Aborigines  are  e^qpected  eventually  ”to  live  as  members  of  a single  Australian  community.”^ 

Aborigines,  long  excluded  from  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  continued  their  struggle  for  rights  and 
opportunities.  In  1962,  they  were  finally  givai  the  right  to  vote.  Ecmiomic  as  well  as  social  concerns  were  being 
btou^  to  public  attention.  Poverty,  poor  health  conditions  and  the  isolation  of  Aborigines  as  fiinge-dwellers  in  modem 
society  had  made  it  obvious  that  assimilatim  had  not  beat  successful.  At  the  same  time,  craisus  figures  b^an  to  show 
a gro^  in  native  population.  The  national  debate  <m  how  best  to  adiieve  equal  rig^  fisr  Aboriginal  peoples  led  to 
the  1967  rofetwnHi  im  which  amended  the  constitution  to  give  the  Commonwealfo  government  the  power  to  m^  special 
laws  for  Aboriginal  people.  While  political  rights  were  oisuied  by  the  national  refereadum,  land  rights  became  foe 
pivotal  and  still  unresolved  issue.  In  foe  case  of  Milirrpum  and  Others  v.  Nabalco  Pty  Ltd  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  foe  decision  found  against,  foe  plaintiffii,  ^o  claimed  that  under  native  title  foe  Arnhem  land  belonged 
to  foem  and  not  to  foe  mining  conqtany  A^iiich  was  developing  it. 

The  un&vorable  ruling  helped  end  a policy  of  assimilation  and  began  an  era  which  would  be  marked  by 
movement  towards  foe  self-d^rminatiai  of  Aboriginal  peqple.  Indigenous  peqrles  established  foe  Aboriginal  Tort 
Embassy  on  foe  lawns  in  fiont  of  foe  Parliament  House  in  Canberra.  Aboriginal  protests  against  govemmait  continued. 
A majority  of  Australians  saw  foe  Aboriginal  cause  as  legitimate;  foe  government  was  toppled. 

The  new  Labor  govemmait  enqrhasized  foe  rights  of  foe  Aborigines  to  be  “a  distinctive  pec^le  with  a fecial 
attarhnwmt  to  foe  land.””  Hie  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  greater  attenticm  paid  to  Aboriginal  concerns  and 
certainly  increased  legislation  onfoeir  bfoalf.  With  foe  Aboriginal  Land  Rights  Act  (1976)  foe  government  established 
lanH  councils  to  act  as  custodians  of  foe  land  granted  to  Aboriginal  peoples.  It  also  incorporated  town  councils  to 
arfminictar  foe  land  Sudi  Claims  were  further  protected  by  foe  Aborighial  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  Bill  (1984). 

Strides  were  made  in  overturning  foe  protection  of  past  legislatiaa..  Freed  from  any  legislative  review  by 
British  authority  foe  way  was  cleared  to  nullify  foe  historical  claim  of  foe  British  crown  to  all  foe  land  of  Australia. 
Hie  implications  for  Aboriginal  Rights  were  monumental.  The  1992  Mabo  v Queensland  2.  was  foe  most  inportant 
d^ion  in  foe  area  of  Aboriginal  Land  Rights.  The  decision  nullified  foe  historical  terra  nullius  claim  on  whidi 
foe  Crown  had  colmiized  Australia.  Hie  argument  of  foe  plaintiffo  in  foe  case,  vfoidi  was  accepted  by  foe  court  was 
that  foe  indigaious  people  did,  in  fact,  have  an  organized  social  group  and  a system  of  laws.  The  land,  foerefiire,  was 
not  empty  vfoen  it  was  colonized.  Hie  concept  of  terra  nullius  was  foimdto  seriously  ofiend  our  modem  concepts  of 
civil  rights  and  justice.  This  decision  rpaied  foe  courts  for  a plethora  of  suits  Hoarding  native  title  to  lands  wfaidi  will 
undoubtedly  fill  foe  courts  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  evident  firom  this  brief  history  that  foe  relaticmship  between  indigenous  people  and  European  settlers  has 
grmn  through  many  turbulent  times  and  great  changes  in  both  foe  United  States  and  Australia.  Most  significantly  it  has 
been  a history  of  survival.  The  early  curiosity  each  groip  had  about  foe  other  was  replaced  by  cpoi  hostility  with 
cornpefoimi  for  land  and  resources.  The  larger  numbers  and  organizatimi  ofNative  Americans  assured  their  recognition 
by  foe  Europeans.  This  was  not  tme  of  foe  Aborigines  in  Australia  ifoo  disappeared  into  foe  bush  and  survived  in  foe 
outback. 

Both  groips  were  belatedly  “protected”  on  land  reserves  set  aside  for  foem  and  administered  by  foe 
govemmort  or  missionaries.  Assimilation  and  foe  dismantlemoit  of  native  culture  was  foe  official  government  policy 
in  both  foe  United  States  and  Australia.  While  some  indigenous  peoples  were  assimilated,  many  attenpted  to  preserve 
their  culture  and  way  of  life,  ft  was  not  until  recent  history,  as  a result  of  civil  rights  and  protests,  that  indigenous 
peoples  have  been  recognized  as  citizais  and  oisured  self-determinatimi.  This  recent  policy  has  made  it  possible  for 
native  pecples  to  take  diarge  of  their  own  lands  and  revitalize  their  culture.  Assimilatimi  has  finally  bear  r^laced  by 
a policy  which  recognizes  foe  cultural  diversity.  An  attenqft  is  bang  made  to  understand  foe  culture  of  foe  pec^le  vfoo 
were  cxic^  considered  of  little  ccmsecjuaice.  ft  also  reccrgnizes  foat  Native  Americans  and  Aborigines  are  an  important 
part  of  foe  history  and  culture  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  fiiture,  it  seems,  will  depend  upcxi  how  mudr  we  can  leam  about  these  indigenous  people  and  how  well 
their  culture  can  be  preserved  and  ^predated  in  their  nationai  histories.  As  John  Gunther,  Austrahan  ccnnmentator, 
notes  modem  society  needs  a more  comfortable  give  and  take  “betweoi  Western  cultures  and  foe  cultures  foat  we 
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peibaps  quite  wrongly  call  primitive.”” 
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Clean  Shirts  and  Creased  Trousers:  The  Summer  Teaching  Institute  of  1915  and  the 

onNeg^I^^eiJEducatio|y^^^to 

Kaien  L.  RilQ^, 
Auburn  Univosity  at  Montgamay 

The  faces  of  black  and  white  men  and  women  stare  back  fiom  the  sepia-colwed  pages  of  the  past  These  images, 
set  between  the  pages  of  a tattered  blade  photograph  album,  are  a record  of  a bygone  era.  Moi  and  women, 
blacks  and  whites,  all  gathered  together  to  record  Aeir  e?q>eriaices  of  the  summer  of  1915:  the  setting,  rural 
Alabama,  the  participants,  Negro  teachers,  white  supervisors,  and  a special  category  of  educators  known  as  Jeanes 
Teachers,  named  the  philanthropic  fund  vdiidi  supported  their  activities.  The  story  of  the  summer  of  1915  is 
one  of  learning,  dedication,  and  achievement  It  represents  a piece  of  Negro  histmy  in  Alabama  ^ch  has  all  but 
been  forgotten-Negro  self-help,  white  involvement  in  Negro  education,  and  the  nature  of  black  rural  communities. 
The  Civil  Rights  rhetoric  and  U^ly-profiled  adiiev^ents  of  Blades  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  has  likely  echpsed 
the  story  of  the  slow-but-stead|y  progress  made  by  a handful  of  Negro  leaders  and  scores  of  Negro  followers, 
espedally  in  the  rural  South,  decades  earlier.  This  p^rer,  then,  seeks  to  illuminate  a small  piece  of  their  struggles  and 
successes. 

However,  in  order  to  understand  the  “Summer  of  1915"  and  its  meaning  to  Negro  teacher  education  as  well 
as  rural  Negro  e^cation,  one  must  first  understand  the  educati<m  path  rural  southon  Negroes  followed,  that  of 
industrial  education.  The  course  of  southern  Negro  education  was  set  when  Booker  T.  Washington  graduated  fiom 
the  Hanq)ton  Institute  in  1875  (Bond,  1934).  Wadiington,  bom  into  slavery,  came  und^  the  influence  of  Gmeral 
Samuel  ^apman  Armstrong,  founder  of  the  Han^ton  Institute,  and  formra-  m^tary  commander  during  the  Civil  War 
(Bullock,  1967, 76).  Washington,  who,  decades  after  his  work  on  behalf  of  rural  Negro  education,  has  been  nmch 
maligned  by  both  vdiites  and  blacks  for  not  seeking  an  intellectual  vision  for  Black  Americans,  but  rather  confining 
his  vision  to  that  of  industry  and  labor.  However,  his  vision  for  black  Americans  had  less  to  do  with  either  blue  or 
white-collar  economics  and  everything  to  do  with  a moral  vision.  After  all,  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  Washington 
studied  moral  philosophy,  not  vocational  education.  Accordingly,  one  of  Washington’s  biographers  (Bond,  1934) 
wrote  that  Wai^ington’s  “first  duty  at  Tuskegee  was  not  to  erect  a formidable  catalogue  of  technics  ‘courses:  ’ [rather] 
on  his  first  school  d^,  he  noted  every  missing  student,  every  dirty  collar,  evoy  filthy  shirt  or  uncreased  trouser. 
[Thus,]  his  first  assignment  was  to  request  that  these  defects  be  repaired  by  the  next  d^’  1 19). 

The  Great  Vision  and  the  Great  Fear 

Likely,  more  than  a few  Tuskegee  graduates  who  heard  Washington’s  messages  of  cleanliness  and  attention 
to  duty,  were  captured  on  film,  and  are  rqjresraited  in  the  photogrrqrhs  contained  in  the  blade  tattored  albiun.  These 
images  give  sharp  testimony  to  the  scores  of  Negro  teadi^  and  students,  who  embraced  Washington’s  ipproach  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  race-pride  in  self,  and  pride  in  work.  His  directives  of  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  personal 
hygiraie  are  evidenced  in  every  photograph  (Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Teachers,  SPP28).  Yet,  as  ^amic  as 
Washington  was,  his  ability  to  generate  within  the  Black  community  for  Black  education  was  limited.  However, 

his  great  vision  for  Tuskegee,  some  30  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  state  crpitol,  came  at  a time  when 
northern  philanthropy  was  at  its  peak.  Thus,  individuals  such  as  Julius  Rosenwald,  one  of  the  principals  of  Sears 
Roebuck,  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  a wealthy  (^aker,  George  Peabody,  and  John  F.  Slater,  fi-om  the  Slater  textile  family, 
played  a pivotal  role  in  southern  rural  Negro  education,  albeit  their  work  was  often  viewed  with  skepticism  by  those 
wko  fear^  that  thQ^  would  unduly  influence  southern  Negroes  (Bond,  1934).  To  be  sure,  white  fear  often  focused 
on  the  Negro’s  assertion  of  individual  rights,  along  with  the  perceived  attempt  by  some  that  Negroes  mi^t  place 
themselves,  through  education,  on  the  same  plane  as  southon  whites. 

In  1906,  W.E.B.  DuBois  delivered  a speech  at  the  Hanq)ton  histitute  in  which  he  eloquraitfy  outlined  the  ideas 
behind  this  white  fear.  On  the  one  hand  claimed  DuBois,  the  voices  vdiidi  comprise  fhe  “Great  Fear,”  as  he  called 
it,  experienced  saner  moments  in  which  Negroes  were  accepted  to  some  extent  as  human  brothers.  On  the  other,  the 
voices  cautioned  that  Negroes  must  be  dealt  with  in  a carefiil  matmer.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  “carefulness”  was 
to  emphasize  duty  and  minimize  the  rhetoric  of  rights.  As  DuBois  succinctly  stated,  “take  the  eyes  of  these  millions 
off  the  stars  and  fasten  them  in  the  soil;  and  if  their  young  men  will  dream  dreams,  let  than  be  dreams  of  combread 
and  molasses”  (Aptheker,  editor,  1973, 9).  Thus,  the  industrial  training  schools  promoted  by  DuBois’  counterpoint, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  then  later  1^  the  philantimipists  viko  supported  Wadiington’s  ideas,  seemed  to  quell  the 
Great  Fear  and  pah^s  redirected  the  gaze  of  some  fiom  the  stars  to  the  soil.  In  any  event,  Washington’s  industrial 
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model  seoned  less  of  a threat  to  the  “old  order,”  and  thus  met  with  less  white  resistance. 

The  idea  that  the  South  needed  many  hands  to  help  it  rise  from  its  failed  attempt  at  nationhood  contributed 
to  the  energy  and  vitality  vdiich  Washington  and  others  brou^t  to  the  educational  endeavor  of  building  up  industrial 
programs.  More  to  the  point,  as  a former  slave  Washington  himself  had  witnessed  the  brief  ascent  of  his  people 
during  the  Reccmstruction  period  when  the  “Yankee  occupiers”  thrust  scores  of  former  slaves  or  northern  Negroes 
into  political  offices  in  the  South,  only  to  be  turned  out  once  Reconstruction  ended.  Thus,  Negro  aspirations  were 
contonted,  at  the  close  of  Reconstruction,  with  growing  resentment  by  southern  whites.  This  resentment  resulted 
not  only  in  acts  of  violence,  but  also  in  institutional  endorsements  of  vdiite  racial  superiority.  In  one  revisionist 
accoimt  of  Reconstruction  (Stampp,  1965, 198),  the  authOT  outlines  southern  vdiite  sentiment: 

To  prevent  the  ‘Africanization’  of  the  South,  thty  demanded:  ‘A  white  man  in  a white  man’s  place. 

A black  man  in  a black  man’s  place.  Each  acceding  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.’  [Additionally,] 
an  ^peal  of  South  Carolina  Democrats  on  behalf  of  ‘the  proud  Caucasian  race,  vsbose  sovereignty 
on  earth  God  has  ordained’  protested  against  the  ‘subversion  of  the  great  social  law,  whereby  an 
ignorant  and  depraved  race  is  placed  in  power  and  influence  above  the  virtuoi^,  the  educated  and  the 
refined’  (Ibid). 

In  the  face  of  such  extreme  opposition,  Washington’s  conciliatory  approadi  to  education  and  the  Negro  acted 
as  a salve  upon  an  inflamation.  Yet,  the  intellectual  dream  refused  to  die.  The  irony  is  that  Washington  did  not 
advocate  industry  without  intellect  nor  did  DuBois  advocate  intellect  without  mdustry.  These  two  endeavors 
according  to  both  men  were  not  mutually  occlusive.  However,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  likely  seemed  that  both 
approaches  to  Negro  education  were  locked  in  a wiimer-take-all  combat  In  1895,  \^e  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  William  T.  Harris,  continued  his  advocacty  of  a classical-style  education  for  Negroes  before  audiences 
at  Atlanta  University,  Washington  campaigned  at  the  Atlanta  E}q)osition  that  same  year  for  Negroes  to  abandon  the 
lofty  ideals  of  the  classics  and  cast  down  their  buckets  vsbere  Aty  were  (Bullock,  1967,  87).  At  the  E?q)osition 
meeting  Washington  put  the  following  before  his  audience:  ‘Ignorant  and  inexperienced,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
first  years  of  our  new  life  we  began  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom;  that  a seat  in  Congress  or  the  state  legislature  was 
more  sought  than  real  estate  or  industrial  skill;  that  the  political  convention  or  stump  speaking  had  more  attractions 
than  starting  a dairy  farm  or  being  a truck  driver’  (Ibid).  He  went  on  to  admonish  his  fellow  Negroes  to  ‘cast  down 
in  agriculture,  mechanics,  commerce,  domestic  service,  and  in  the  professions’  (Ibid).  Thus,  his  response  to  Harris 
and  others  who  were  like-minded,  was  immediate  and  profound;  it  resounded  around  the  nation  and  the  world. 

With  enthusiasm,  white  northern  philanthropists  lined  up  behind  Washington  and  his  Tuskegee  expoiment, 
a program  whose  core  was  comprised  of  moral  teadiings  and  industrial  know-how.  However,  ratho-  than  simply 
handing  over  sums  of  money  for  Negro  education,  the  approach  taken  by  some  nordiem  philanthropists,  like  Julius 
Rosenwald,  included  an  insistence  on  the  participation  fiom  both  the  white  and  black  community.  For  example,  the 
terms  of  the  Rosenwald  school  building  program  involved  contributions  by  both  white  and  black  communities.  By 
1932,  some  5,300  Rosenwald  schools  had  been  erected  in  fifteen  southern  states  (Embree  and  Waxman,  1949),  with 
Alabama  serving  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Rosenwald  schools.  The  vision  of  both  Washington  and  Rosenwald 
regarding  the  school  building  program  was  to  offer  community  grants  of  one-third  the  cost  of  construction  with  the 
other  monies  emanating  fixun  Ae  local  black  community,  public  support,  and  the  local  vriiite  community.  According 
to  one  writer  and  critic,  however,  the  reality  failed  to  meet  the  vision-“the  attitudes  of  southern  whites  were  little 
changed  by  Rosenwald  grants  and  few  whites  were  induced  to  contribute  to  the  building  fund”  (Rosenwald  School 
Building  Fund,  Alabama  Historical  Commission,  1997).  Yet,  the  enduring  stories  of  commimity  successes  refuse  to 
slip  into  obscurity.  For  example. 

In  Mississippi,  John  H.  Culldn,  superintendent  of  Warren  County,  having  learned  of  the  Rosenwald 
buildings  in  other  states,  became  ^turbed  because  there  were  not  decent  schools  for  blades  in  his 
county.  He  became  determined  to  erect  a new  building  in  each  of  the  twoity-five  black  communities 
in  Warren  County.  Disliked  by  the  local  Ku  Klux  Klan  because  he  was  Catholic  and  because  two 
of  his  board  members  were  Jews,  Culkin  (xdered  that  the  entire  program  be  begun  in  each  community 
and  in  the  utmost  secrecy.  Complete  bills  of  material  and  specifications  of  all  the  schools  were  given 
to  large  lumber  mills  with  orders  to  deliver  the  goods  on  a specific  dty  in  Vicksburg.  White  citizens 
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not  only  gave  money,  but  provided  mule  teams  and  wagons  to  cany  the  materials  to  the  sites. 
Workmen  had  alieatfy  laid  the  foundations  and  women  and  children  organized  by  Jeanes  teachers, 
cleaned  and  graded  play  areas  and  walkw^s  and  the  women  served  hot  lunches  to  the  laborers. 

Within  a week  all  twenty-five  schools  were  enclosed  and  roofed  and  within  a month,  all  had  been 
completed,  painted  and  equipped.  By  the  time  the  Klan  had  convinced  the  courts  to  issue  an 
injunction  to  stqi  the  building,  the  superintendent  had  completed  his  plan  (Embree  and  Waxman,  45- 
46). 

Despite  the  massive  amount  of  funding  Rosenwald  administrators  poured  into  the  rural  school  building 
program-$4,071,463  for  sdiool  house  constmction  alone-the  philanthropic  effort  was  later  viewed  as  a crutch  rather 
than  a stimulus  (Rosenwald  Building  Fund,  Alabama  Historical  Commission).  Both  Washington  and  Rosenwald  had 
envisioned  a “public-private  partnership,  beUeving  that  a shift  in  southran  vdiite  attitudes  toward  blacks  could  be 
achieved  by  retaining  the  goodwill  of  southern  whites  and  working  with  the  South’s  social  syston”  (Wemer,  1939, 
366).  However,  far  from  being  a failure,  other  money  furmeled  into  programs  like  Negro  teacher  education  by 
philanthropies  such  as  the  Jeanes  FoimdaticHi,  was  largety  considered  a success. 

In  1907,  Miss  Aima  T.  Jeanes  initiated  a fund  of  one-million  dollars,  consisting  of  income-bearing  securities 
for  ‘the  furthering  and  fostering  of  rudimentary  education  in  small  Negro  rural  schools’  (Rosenwald  School  Building 
Fund,  Alabama  Historical  Cmnmission,  sec.E,  p.  16).  By  1915,  the  Jeanes  Fimd  had  placed  supervises  in  134 
counties  with  the  majority  of  these  counties  accepting  responsibility  for  some  percentage  of  their  salaries.  The  largest 
recipient  ofJeanes  teachers  was  the  state  of  Alabama.  Jeanes  Teaches  seen  to  defy  definition.  Their  own  motto  was 
“the  next  needed  thing”  (video  tape  of  Jeanes  Supe^sors,  Alabama  Historical  Society).  By  their  own  accounts,  they 
would  go  into  communities  and  “do  vsdiat  ever  needed  doing.”  In  Alabama,  at  the  tum-of-the-century,  40%  of  the 
state’s  population  was  Negro,  and  90%  of  that  figure  hved  in  rural  communities  throughout  the  state.  Thus,  the  role 
of  the  Jeanes  Teachers,  often  referred  to  as  Jeanes  Supervisors,  was  pivotal  in  organizing  schools  for  Negro  children 
in  rural  Alabama.  In  1917,  the  state’s  Rural  School  Agent,  James  L.  Sibley,  published  his  report  cm  the  work  of  the 
Jeanes  Supervisors.  In  it,  he  wrote  “the  South  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a great  deal  of  its  prosperity  and  upon 
the  [NJegro  farmer  and  l^rer  for  a large  part  of  its  industrial  development  There  should  be  some  method  to  train 
[NJegro  children  vdiile  attending  rural  schools  to  become  inteUigent,  thrifty,  and  skillful  workers”  (Sibley,  1917, 4-6). 

According  to  Sibley,  Jeanes  teachers  “visit  the  [NJegro  rural  schools,  teach  the  industrial  work  in  the  classes, 
supervise  the  schools  und^  the  direction  of  the  county  supmntendent,  and  hold  patrons’  meetings  for  the 
improvement  of  schools.  During  the  winter  months,  their  time  is  largely  devoted  to  actual  work  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  In  the  summer  th^  devote  their  time  to  club  work  and  community  affairs”  (Ibid).  His  strong  and 
approving  words  are  testimony  of  the  extent  to  which  not  only  the  communities  valued  the  services  of  the  Jeanes 
Teachers,  but  also  white  superintendents  and  the  Rural  State  Agent  himset^  Sibley.  His  report  is  filled  with  their 
accomphshments  such  as  agents  of  the  then  popular  “Hmnemakers’  Clubs,”  (443  clubs  in  541  communities  in  19 16), 
and  their  work  with  community  folk  in  planting  home  gardens,  growing  their  own  supphes,  saving  and  storing  food 
fOT  winter  months,  and  improving  their  homes. 

Other  duties  filled  by  these  Jeanes  supervisors  included,  meeting  with  trustees,  organizing  inqrrovement  chibs, 
and  sponsming  fund-raising  rallies.  S(»ne  even  personally  raised  mon^  for  sdhool  building  programs.  One  Jeanes 
supervisor,  Mary  Sanifer,  so^es  as  an  exanqile  of  the  type  of  individual  Mio  exhibited  die  level  of  perseverance 
Jeanes  Teachers  were  noted  for. 

One  day  while  reading  a copy  of  the  Christian  Index,  I noticed  a headline  “Better  Rural  Schools.” 

With  much  interest  I read  the  notice  that  Mr.  Juhus  Rosenwald  was  deepty  interested  in  better  Negro 
school  buildings  and  would  give  dollar  for  dollar  in  the  erectimi  of  modem  Negro  school  buildings. 

I wrote  to  him  immediately  for  further  information.  He  referred  me  to  Mr.  C.J.  Calloway, 
Rosenwald’s  Agent,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama.  From  him  I received  all  needed  information. 

Filled  with  encouragement  I began  to  advise  my  project.  It  seoned  impossible  to  make  the  people 
believe  a man  would  give  dollar  for  dollar  to  erect  a school  building.  I tried  to  organize  a school 
improvement  association.  I succeeded  with  three  men  and  four  women.  The  mra  were  afiaid  to 
venture,  so  I had  to  assume  all  the  responsibihty.  I bou^t  two  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of  $50.00. 
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With  my  school  improvement  association  we  planned  a school  rally  and  raised  $62.00.  This  paid  for 
the  land,  which  was  encouraging.  I began  then  to  raise  mon^  and  subsaiptions  for  mon^  to 
qualify.  When  I covered  the  amoimt  in  subscriptions,  I suggested  that  we  borrow  the  monqr  paying 
as  much  as  possible  in  labor.  The  three  men  secured  subscriptions  and  immediately  afterwards 
dming  my  absence,  had  their  signature  abolished  fi'om  security.  When  I found  it  out,  I thd  not  know 
what  to  (to.  Trusting  God,  I continued.  I went  to  the  man  who  was  lending  us  the  money  and  offered 
n^  name  as  security.  Seeing  my  anxiety  for  the  building  he  accepted  me  alone.  I deposited  the 
money  and  the  county  superintendent  sent  in  the  plication.  It  was  acc^ted  and  the  work  began. 

The  community  was  convinced  that  the  work  would  be  done.  I employed  a contractor  and  the 
community  joined  in.  As  a result  we  succeeded  with  a beautiful  two-teacher  Rosenwald  building 
(Rosenwald  School  Building  Fund,  Alabama  Historical  Ccnnmission,  p45-46). 

Sanifer’s  story  is  one  of  many.  Her  work  in  raising  money  for  Washington’s  industrial  school  model  was  echoed 
throughout  the  South  as  Negro  leaders  and  parents  sought  to  educate  their  children  “up  fixnn  slavery,”  toward  self- 
determination,  despite  protests  by  some  lead^  and  citizens  vsho  argued  against  the  education  of  Negroes.  However, 
ly  the  summa  of  1915,  Jeanes  Teachers  were  familiar  faces  and  a welcome  presence  in  many  rural  black 
communities. 

The  Summer  Teaching  Institute  of  1915 

The  participant  record  1^  county  for  the  Summer  Institute  of  1915  for  rural  black  teachers  and  Jeanes 
Supervisors  stretches  fiom  Mobile  County  in  the  far  south  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  Calhoun  County  in  the  far 
eastern  part  of  the  state  and  Tuscaloosa  County  to  the  north.  More  than  1,600  educators  were  enrolled  in  ^ institute, 
which  ran  fitrm  July  12  to  September  29,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sckcx)l  term  fen-  most  Negroes  began  in  October 
after  the  harvest.  The  reports  which  acconqrany  the  photographs  were  writtrar  by  the  in-service  institute’s 
“Conductor,”  and  generally  contained  the  following  inferrmation:  enrollment  figures;  a note  on  the  character  of 
attendance;  work  stressed  by  the  conductor;  role  of  the  Assistant;  list  of  visitors;  spirit  of  weak,  and  distinctive  features 
( Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Teachers,  SPP28).  Althou^  not  richfy  detailed,  these  brief  reports  offer  us,  in 
synopsis  form,  a glimpse  at  this  tum-of-the-century  teacher  in-service  institute. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  his  wife,  and  James  Sibley,  the  State  of  Alabama  Rural  Agent  Among  were  among 
those  present  at  the  opening  week  of  the  institute,  held  in  Tuscumbia,  Decatur,  and  Huntsville,  located  in  the  northern- 
most part  of  Alabama.  The  goals  stressed  by  the  Conductors  ranged  fixnn  arithmetic  in  grammar  grades  to  the  removal 
of  illiteracy.  Of  seemingly  high  interest  during  the  entire  sununer  institute  was  a model  of  a sanitary  toilet,  as  it  was 
mentioned  in  nearly  every  Conductor’s  report  The  role  of  the  Assistant  at  Huntsville,  for  exartqrle,  was  to  discuss 
work  in  the  Primary  grades,  demonstrate  games  and  the  use  of  a sand  table,  plus  a discussion  of  die  vocational  work 
of  girls.  The  Huntsville  institute  was  visited  by  the  Honorable  E.B.  Almon,  Congressman,  wko  spoke  on  the 
“Advantages  of  present  over  past  system  of  Schools”  (Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Teachers,  SPP28). 

The  Superintendent,  S.R.  Butler  also  spoke  to  attendees  on  the  inqrortance  of  the  institute,  while  Sibley 
addressed  the  group  on  Agriculture  and  Sanitation.  Superintendent  A.A.  Persons  discussed  the  “Proper  Use  of 
Fertilizers,”  vdiile  Dr.  L.B.  Moore,  Dean  of  Howard  University,  spoke  on  “the  Need  of  Correlation  and  continued 
prqparation.”  P.C.  Parks  discussed  Colored  school  farms,  while  Miss  Nixon  lectured  on  Primary  Hand  work  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  demonstrated  how  to  prepare  a “wholesome  meal  on  the  farm  (Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Tea<kers, 
SPP28).  The  “spirit  of  work”  described  by  the  Conductor  included  his  assessment  that  “teachers  showed  a 
d^ermination  to  of  service  to  their  conununities.”  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Huntsville  institute  included  a 
d^onstration  on  how  to  make  a fireless  cooker,  the  evening  social  and  Dr.  Moore’s  address. 

The  County  Superintendent  wrote  a brief  report  about  the  institute’s  Conductor,  H.C.  Binford,  in  vskich  he 
described  his  work  “as  being  beyond  the  average  for  negro  instructors.  He  is  wiUing  and  seems  to  have  a fair 
knowledge  of  what  the  negro  nee^.”  Likely,  the  county  superintendent  would  not  in  any  w^  consider  his  remarks 
about  Binford  to  be  biased  or  negative,  yet  they  underscore  the  then  current  attitude  prevalent  among  many  whites, 
that  the  level  at  which  Negroes  function  is  inferior  to  that  of  whites.  A more  telling  remark  fiom  a white 
superintendent  about  Negro  educators  came  fiom  the  Clarke  County  superintendoit  who  described  his  Conductor  as 
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“a  typical  African:  a smart  man  and  a most  excellent  institute  conductor.  Can’t  be  beat  for  his  place.”  Otbo*  such 
remarics  emanated  from  (he  county  sup^tendrat  of  Morgan  County,  Decatur,  Alabama,  when  he  wrote  that  the 
Conductor  of  his  institute,  G.W.  Trenholm,  was  “a  capable  Negro.” 

At  the  Decatur  institute,  the  conductor  stressed  commimity  chibs  and  industrial  work.  Like  the  Huntsville 
meeting,  the  fireless  cooko*  demonstration  received  special  mention,  and  stamping  out  Uliteracty  was  a collective  goal. 
In  Tuscumbia  County,  the  conductor  reported  that  the  “spirit  of  work”  was  excellent  and  that  “teachers  worked  over 
time  each  day,  once  till  dark  on  making  the  sanitary  toilet.”  These  demonstrations  and  “hands  on”  projects  were 
indicative  of  the  type  of  wmk  and  curriculum  developed  for  the  1915  sununer  teachos’  institute,  llie  distinctive 
features  outlined  1^  the  Tuscumbia  Conductor  included  an  Illiteracy  parade  with  about  SO  placards,  and 
pennants,  “mending  for  men,”  “chair  caning,”  sanitation,  and  the  fireless  cooker,  while  the  county  superintendent 
reported  the  distinctive  features  as  “construction  work  in  the  way  of  manual  training  and  domestic  art”  Although  the 
enrollment  for  Tuscumbia  was  56,  the  cotmtiy  superintendent  believed  that  it  was  light  owing  to  the  early  date  of  the 
institute. 

While  the  institutes  organized  in  most  counties  resembled  one  another,  each  offered  a unique  cuiriculiun, 
although  the  univo’sal  attendance  of  James  Sibley  and  A.  A.  Persons  seemed  to  provide  continuity.  For  example,  when 
the  institute  moved  firom  the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  the  central,  the  week  of  July  26,  Conductors  and 
Superintendents  focused  on  the  scholarship  of  teachers;  however,  they  also  stressed  the  industrial  model  which 
included  a dose  of  Washington’s  moral  philosophy  through  lectures  on  punctuality  and  sanitation.  In  Tuscaloosa, 
attendees  heard  lectures  on  issues  such  as  agriculture,  improvemaiit  of  teadi&cs,  school  improvement,  health  and 
cooperation  with  patrons.  The  usual  demrmstrations  of  carming  and  lessons  on  whitewa^iing  were  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  county  superintendent’s  assessment  of  the  spirit  of  the  institute  included  the  following:  “Those  in 
attendance,  I feel  satisfied  were  greatly  benefitted  as  I have  never  attended  a negro  institute  where  a more  marked 
spirit  of  determinatirm  has  been  shown  to  do  better  work  amcmg  their  people  than  was  evinced  at  the  closing  hour  of 
tUs  institute”  (Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Teadios,  SPP28).  In  Pi^ens  County,  the  atff»ndf«g  vvere  so  proud 
of  the  sanitary  toilet  they  built  during  the  institute,  that  toey  placed  it  “in  the  middle  of  the  court  house  square  for 
inspection”  (Ibid). 

In  Dallas  County,  Selma,  Alabama,  during  the  week  of  August  2,  community  uplift  and  garHfais  were  tc^ics 
on  the  agenda.  The  Assistant  emphasized  primary  methods,  sewing,  domestic  science,  and  the  need  for  good  teachm. 
Guest  speakers  spoke  on  topics  such  as  sanitation,  personal  cleanliness,  care  of  babies,  and  training  of  hand,  head, 
and  heart,  whUe  the  attendees  in  Hale  County  listened  to  lectures  on  “Better  Rural  Spools,”  “Making  Farm  Life 
Hapity,”  and  “Correlating  Rural  School  and  Country  Life.”  One  “distinctive  feature”  of  interest  was  how  to  sturty 
“geography  in  local  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores”  (Ibid). 

Clarke  County’s  program  was  slightty  different.  It  stressed  academic  subjects  and  content  such  as  English 
and  Arithmetic  and  niethods  of  teaching  in  the  “advanced  grades.”  The  Conductor  spoke  on  the  need  to  organize 
reading  circles  and  school  improvement  leagues.  Interestingly  enough,  these  leagues  were  gender  distinctive:  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women.  At  the  Clarke  Coimty  meeting,  the  Conductor  rqtoited  that  a mrmber  of  local  white 
people  attended  the  sessions  and  “large  crowds  of  colored.”  In  fact,  the  Conductor  stated  that  thoc  was  “hearty 
coq>eration  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  and  the  pecqile  of  the  commimity  both  white  and  colored” 
(Alabama  State  Archives,  Jeanes  Teadrers,  SPP28). 

In  South  Alabama,  in  the  town  of  Brewton,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  rural  sections  of  the  state, 
teachers  went  into  neighboring  homes  and  gave  domestic  science  lessons  to  residents.  Other  notable  demonstrations 
included  pine  needle  baskets  and  “shude  work.”  Onty  an  hour  aw^  in  Monroeville,  home  of  two  of  America’s  most 
well-known  writers,  Truman  Capote,  In  Cold  Blood,  and  Harper  Lee,  To  Kill  a Mockingbird,  the  Conductor  stressed 
“kindness  to  children,”  “teachers  Uving  in  the  community,”  and  “clean-up  day,”  among  other  topics.  The  County 
Superintendent  wms  enthusiastic  wdien  he  remarked  that  “I  consider  the  institute  a success  in  that  it  evoked  the 
approbation  and  commendation  of  the  best  people  of  the  town”  (Ibid).  Lee  County’s  Superintendmt  also 
positive  remarks  about  his  institute  when  he  said,  ‘^e  negroes  of  Lee  county  are  lityal  and  coqierate  in  progressive 
measures”  (Ibid).  One  interesting  feature  of  the  Barbour  County  institute  was  the  use  of  a former  slave  in  teaching 
craft  work.  According  to  the  Conductor’s  report,  “an  old  negro  basket  weavo*  vdio  had  learned  his  trade  in  slavery 
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dtys  was  employed  to  give  the  teachers  lessons  in  basket  making,  bottoming  chairs  and  shuck  work”  (Ibid). 
Conclusion: 

While  an  examination  of  each  county’s  report  on  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the  1915  summer  institute 
is  a worthwhile  endeavor,  this  analysis  and  summary  of  events  demonstrates  several  unique  aspects  of  Alabama’s 
Slimmer  Teaching  Institute  for  rural  Negro  teachers  at  the  tum-of-the  century.  One,  the  curriculum  clearly  embraced 
Washington’s  industrial  model  of  practical  crafts  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  canning,  and  other  domestic  arts  and 
sciences  Two,  the  curriculum  also  focused  on  agricultural  science,  including  planting  and  raising  livestock. 
However,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Washington’s  educational  plan  was  what  Bond  (1934)  referred  to 
as  moral  philosophy.  Throughout  the  1915  summer  institute,  for  exanqrle,  one  can  find  references  to  punctuality, 
gnnitatinn  cleanness,  and  health.  These  personal  qualities  were  as  mq)ortant  to  Washington  as  learning  a trade 
because  to  him  th^  spoke  of  character  building.  He  had  learned  well  fiom  his  mentor.  General  Armstrong,  at  the 
Hampton  Institute,  who  once  remarked  that  his  desire  for  Colored  Americans  was  to  ‘go  out  and  teach  their  people, 
first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not  a dollar  that  thty  can  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach 
respect  for  labm;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands  and  to  these  ends  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for 
the  sake  of  characters’  (Rosenwald  School  Building  Fund,  Alabama  Historical  Commission,  sed.  E,  p.  12). 

However,  what  can  be  said  in  retrospect  about  Washington’s  influence  on  the  Summer  Teaching  Institute  of 
1915?  To  begin  with,  the  scores  of  Negroes  who  followed  the  agricultural  and  industrial  dream  quickly  realized  that 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture  and  industry,  southern  Negroes  failed  to  fit  White  eiqiectations.  The  scientific  approach 
to  farming  was  based  upon  the  concept  of  land  ownership  and  directly  conqieted  with  White  notions  of  Negro 
farming-  Negroes  as  tenants  not  conqieting  land  owners.  In  industry,  sl^ed  Negro  labor  r^idly  deteriorated.  As 
both  avenues  narrowed,  their  followers  sought  relief  in  the  professions.  Some  turned  fiom  fanning  to  farm  agent; 
others  turned  fixim  farming  or  industry  to  teaching,  i^hile  females  trained  in  domestic  sciences  looked  to  teaching  as 
a profession  rather  than  business.  Thus,  the  photogr^hs  contained  in  this  1915  album  show  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  In  the  end,  teaching,  not  agriculture  or  industry  became 
an  equalizing  force  for  many  black  Americans,  which  assured  them  the  prestige  within  their  community  that 
agriculture,  industry,  or  domestic  science  had  promised,  but  not  delivered.  As  William  E.  Hutchins  so  succinctly 
posed  the  question  nearly  a century  ago  when  he  argued  for  a liberal  education  for  Negroes  instead  of  industrial 
education,  “what  can  you  teach  colored  women  about  washing  clothes?” 
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Cultural  Archeology  and  School  Leadership:  The  Eternal  City  and  the  Educational 
Present  


Robert  E.  Ro^o’  and  Jams  B.  Fine 
Loyola  Univosity  at  Chicago 

The  1990  Carnegie  Foundation  rq>ort.  Scholarship  Reconsidered  (Boyex),  called  f(»r  a broader  view  of 
scholarship  that  included  the  scholarsUps  of  integration  and  application  in  additicm  to  that  vduch  has  beoa 
usually  expected  of  faculty  in  high^  education,  the  scholar^p  of  discovery.  This  paper  falls  imder  the 
scholarship  of  integration,  in  this  instance  between  cultural  history,  especially  as  this  can  be  exemplified  in  the  ruins 
and  culture  artifacts  foimd  in  Rome,  and  the  need  of  principals  in  Chica^  ^blic  Schools  to  make  informed  policy 
decisions  In  this  case,  the  urgency  of  present  educational  crises  and  issues  motivates  a digging  into  their  cultural  past 
Beginning  wiA  an  explanation  of  the  scholarship  of  integration  and  ^plication,  this  paper  then  argues  for 
the  importance  of  providing  educational  leaders  with  a deep  understanding  of  the  cultural  history  that  surrounds 
present  crises  and  issues  faced  in  operating  a school.  The  paper  then  presents  a methodology  employed  to  make 
cultural  history  relevant  and  und^tandable  to  educational  leaders  so  that  the  educational  historian  enters  into  the 
dialog  of  educational  decision  making.  Finally,  the  prqrer  shows  how  this  methodology  can  be  used  in  a particular 
historical  setting,  in  this  case  the  city  of  Rome. 

Scholarship  of  integration  and  application 

The  concept  of  an  “applied  academic  discipline”  refers  to  a discipline  that  has,  through  its  content  and 
methodology,  the  ability  to  explain  related  aspects  of  the  larger  culture.  The  use  of  “^plied”  means  that  these 
disciplines  can  be  focui^  to  examine  the  instituticm  of  education  both  as  a cultural  agency  and  as  a process.  Having 
gen^  explanatory  powers,  these  disciplines  illuminate  education  within  the  cultural  context  in  a particular  way. 
When  used  in  an  interdisdplinaiy  tqjproach,  th^  provide  an  integrated  perspective  on  education  which  is  highly 
useful  for  edrjcational  leaders  who  are  involved  in  administrative  decision-making.  Since  educational  structures  exist 
to  serve  students  in  particular  socio-cultural  situations  within  the  broader  cultural  context,  these  qrplied  academic 
disciplines  are  foundational  to  the  analysis  of  these  educational  settings.  Thus,  the  scholarship  of  integratirai  has  as 
its  purpose  the  identification  and  analysis  of  the  elements  of  continuity  and  change  in  the  institutions  of  education 
within  a general  cultural  amtext.  For  educational  leaders  who  are  to  act  as  agents  of  change,  these  perspectives  on 
both  continuity  and  change  provide  needed  professional  conq)etencies. 

The  scholarship  of  application  is  manifest  in  a professional  develq)ment  workshop  developed  fix*  Chicago 
school  principals  that  involved  a week-long  stay  in  Rome  with  daily  visits  to  important  historical  sites  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  educational  issues  and  controversies.  Commoitary  at  the  sites  in  Rome  displayed  the  central 
components  of  Western  civilization  vv4iich  in  turn  provided  a basis  for  more  deqrly  undemtanding  \s1iat  is 
fimdamentally  at  stake  in  the  decisions  a leader  of  a Chicago  Public  School  is  called  up<m  to  make.  The  same  ^plied 
Academic  disciplines  that  examined  the  broad  cultural  cx  macro  context  were  also  used  to  examine  particular 
f^lucntioiiial  settings  (schools  and  classrooms)  in  a micro  and/or  phenomenological  context 
Basis  for  decision  making  and  school  reform 

This  practical  ^plication  of  historical  resources  to  the  professional  development  of  those  who  run  our  urban 
sdiools  has  long  been  needed.  David  Tyack  (1967)  in  his  bool^  Turning  Points  in  American  History , observed  that 
perhaps  no  institution  in  our  society  is  more  constricted  by  unexamined  tradition  and  unconscious  ritual  than  the 
school.  He  argued  that  in  order  to  eitoer  attack  or  defend  tradition  intelligoitly,  one  first  needs  to  understand  it  One 
reason,  siys  Tyack,  that  education  is  subject  to  monotonous  cycles  of  refosm  and  reaction  is  that  few  recognize  that 
“tody’s  headache  is  the  result  of  last  night’s  binge”(p.xii).  Our  educational  institutions  have  beoi  most  responsive 
to  community  and  societal  needs.  No  longer  rulers  of  small  kingdoms,  urban  principals  are  called  upcm  to  be 
responsive  to  teachers,  parent  groups,  localty  controlled  sdiool  advisory  boards,  and  a tightly  controlled  central 
governing  agency.  What  effect  has  this  responsiveness  or  vulnerability  had  at  different  times  in  our  history? 

The  issue  of  reform  is  complex.  It  is  especially  complex  when  we  examine  and  interpret  the  message  behind 
sudi  terms  as  restructuring,  and  site-based  managanent  These  toms  have  become,  for  some,  the  panacea  for  finding 
quick-fixes  and  short-term  solutions  for  complex  issues  that  paradoxically  transcend  the  boimdaries  of  the  school  but 
are  also  inherent  to  the  school’s  structure.  For  others,  these  terms  have  become  the  mantra  to  cormote  the 
phenomenon  Sarason  (1990)  describes  in  the  book.  The  Predictable  Failure  of  Educational  Reform. 
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Golarz  and  Golarz  ( 1 995)  in  The  Power  ofParticipation : Improving  Schools  in  a Democratic  Society,  indicate 
that  historically  sdiools  have  been  a reflection  of  the  larger  society  of  which  they  are  part.  As  such,  schools  reflect 
and  experience  turmoil  and  stress  w^ch  places  unprecedented  demands  and  challenges  on  the  role  of  the  principal. 
Like  the  intersection  of  society  to  school,  die  causes  of  these  demands  and  challenges  often  reside  outside  the  purview 
of  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  and  even  the  board  of  education  at  the  local  level.  According  to  Murphy  (1993) 
in  Preparing  Tomorrow 's  School  Leaders:  Alternative  Designs,  training  programs  for  school  administrators  must 
change  to  meet  the  evolving  demands  placed  on  educational  leaders,  the  context  of  the  principalship  must  be  changed, 
and  traditional  leadership  programs  must  be  transformed.  As  Tyadc  notes,  by  examining  our  educational  histoiy,  the 
individual  and  groiq)  decisions,  the  social  conditions  that  restricted  or  e7g)anded  choices,  educators  m^  become  aware 
of  actual  opportunities  and  the  necessity  for  wise  decisions  in  the  present.  Otherwise,  he  warned,  we  nuty  be 
perpetuating  an  unexamined  relation  of  schools  and  society  by  defa^t  or  in  utopian  d^dreaming.  According  to 
Tyack,  “Histoiy  as  embodied  in  institutions  and  attitudes  has  a momentum  which  deflects  naive  attempts  at  reform, 
but  histoiy  perceptively  grasped  can  assist  needed  innovation  and  conservations”  (1967  p.xiii). 

Fundamental  Principle 

The  basic  principle  underlying  this  program  of  integrative  scholarship  is  that  sound  decision  making  in 
schools  depends  on  getting  bq^ond  the  particular  details  of  an  educational  crisis  to  its  undra*lying  cultural 
configuration.  Present  educational  crises  and  issues  are  not  random  events.  The  decisions  an  educational  leader  needs 
to  make  have  in  a veiy  real  sense  been  pre-selected  by  histoiy  and  by  the  particular  ideologies  shaped  in  the  previous 
experience  of  Western  civilization.  The  events  in  schools  that  call  for  policy  decisions  are  constituted  in  a significant 
way  by  the  distinctive  cultural  configuration  within  which  the  school  exists,  and  as  sudi  the  essential  elements  that 
ch^enge  educational  leaders  have  long  been  argued,  pondered,  and  deliberated,  although  podiaps  with  different 
words  and  different  details.  The  reflective  educational  leader  who  wishes  to  leverage,  ratho*  than  be  shoved  about 
by,  tody’s  educational  issues  and  crises  to  attain  excellence  needs  to  understand  the  cultural  tradition  which  has 
brought  this  event  to  the  present.  In  short,  the  present  needs  to  be  contextualized  by  the  past 
The  Chicago  Context 

During  the  last  decade,  a series  of  reform  measures  have  combined  to  present  principals  in  Chicago  Public 
Schools  with  a drastic  imperative:  perform  or  be  replaced.  The  implementation  of  the  Illinois  School  Reform  Act 
of  1988  shifted  responsibility  for  governance  of  individual  schools  fixmi  a centralized  board  of  education  to  Local 
School  Councils  for  each  of  the  city’s  550  schools  with  authority  to  hire  the  school  principal.  By  1995,  however, 
citing  insignificant  academic  improvement,  the  Illinois  Legislature  enacted  the  Amendatory  Reform  Act  which 
abolished  the  existing  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  created  a Chicago  School  Reform  Board  of  Trustees  with  Paul 
Valias  as  CEO. 

Under  the  Amendatory  Reform  Act,  while  the  Local  School  Councils  maintained  authority  to  hire  principals, 
outside  interventions  of  various  levels  of  aggressiveness  were  put  in  place  to  limit  or  replace  the  authority  of  the  Local 
School  Councils  and  school  principals:  state  watch  list,  remi^ation,  and  finally  probation.  For  a school  placed  on 
probation,  a team  appointed  by  the  central  office  assesses  the  school’s  academic  plan  and  institutes  curricular  and 
educational  change.  All  probationary  schools  are  assigned  a probation  manager  ^ the  school  board  who  imposes 
a “corrective  action  plan”  for  the  school.  Failing  significant  academic  improvemmt,  the  probationaiy  team  mty  move 
to  dissolve  school  councils,  and  make  top-to-bottom  personnel  changes  including  firing  principals  and  teachers,  and 
calling  for  new  Icx^al  schcx>l  council  elections.  )\hile  probation  is  an  extreme  measure,  in  practice  it  is  not 
extraordinary;  last  year  Valias  placed  71  elementary  and  38  high  schools  on  probation. 

Clearly,  the  probationary  act  is  a take-over  by  the  schcx>l  board  which  removes  educational  leadership  fix>m 
the  principal.  The  consequences,  then,  for  a principal  who  fails  to  produce  education  excellence  in  a Chicago  schcx>l 
are  drastic:  loss  of  authority  to  the  school  board  or  eventual  firing  by  the  local  school  council.  Looking  for  new  w^ 
to  help  sitting  principals  meet  the  leadership  imperative,  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Principals  and  Administrators 
Asscx:iation  asl^  the  authors  to  develop  an  innovative  and  intensive  program  of  professional  development  that  would 
help  principals  acquire  a deep  understanding  of  the  educational  issues  they  faced.  The  intent  was  to  explore 
educational  issues  and  ciirrent  crises  beyond  their  present  urgency  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  teinptation  for  principals 
to  respond  to  daily  chaUenges  with  the  latest  quick-fix  panaceas.  The  professional  development  program  was  plarmed. 
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thai,  to  examine  the  complexities  of  the  current  socio-cultural  crises  impacting  educational  achievem^t  in  Chicago 
Public  Sdiools  as  events  deepfy  rooted  in  the  central  characteristics  of  Western  Civilization,  thereby  developing  a 
reflective  principal  who  undrastands  what  is  flmdamentally  at  stake  in  educational  decisions  regarding  purposes  of 
schooling  and  qrpropriate  programs  to  meet  those  purposes. 

This  road  leads  to  Rome 

In  the  years  1895-1900,  Sigmund  Freud  worked  with  the  questions  that  were  resolved  in  his  The 
Interpretation  of  Dream  (X9SS).  During  that  period  Rome  came  to  occupy  a crucial  place  in  his  life.  In  fact,  Freud 
found  an  analogy  between  dqpth  psychology  and  archaeology,  and  these  came  togeflro'  in  Rome  (Schmske,  36).  A 
similar,  albeit  completely  non-Freudian,  use  is  made  of  Rome  in  the  workshop  developed  for  Chicago  school 
principals.  In  many  ways,  Rome  enjoys  a privileged  position  as  a repository  of  our  culture.  Located  on  a peninsula 
Jutting  into  the  Me^terranean,  Rome  absorbed  an  combined  the  cultural  forces  that  sh^ed  the  western  tradition:  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  spiritual  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  other  near-eastern  peoples,  the  mysteries 
and  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  economic  forces  of  North  Africa.  As  these  traditions  were  crystallized  and  moved 
through  the  transformations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Enlightenment,  thq'  were  expressed  in  the 
buildings  and  art  that  endure  as  part  of  the  Etmial  City.  Rome,  arguably  the  central  city  of  Western  Civilization  as 
it  was  for  Freud,  stands  today  as  a magnificent  repository  of  the  past  ages  out  of  which  our  present  world  emerges 
and  within  which  educational  leaders  work  our  education  destinies. 

In  the  workshop  that  was  developed,  the  sites  of  Rome  became  a means  to  discover  the  cultural  conqronents 
of  what  has  c<nne  to  be  called  Western  civilization  and  through  them  to  interpret  the  fundamental  issues  at  stake  in 
the  current  operation  of  Chicago  Public  Schools.  In  Rome,  the  cultural  past  ^at  gave  rise  to  the  educational  present 
is  visible  and  palpable,  to  be  seen  and  touched.  Witnessing  our  cultural  memorialized,  as  it  were,  in  the  sites  of  Rome 
provides  an  educational  leader  with  the  basis  of  reflecting  on  why  the  current  educational  events  that  consume  time 
and  energy  in  Chicago  represent  long  standing  issues  deeply  embedded  in  our  culture  and  for  that  reason  are  to  be 
expected 
Using  Rome 

How,  though,  practically  speaking  does  one  use  the  cultural  riches  of  Rome  to  enlighten  educaticmal  decisions 
made  in  a contenqrorary  urban  school?  The  protocol  developed  for  this  workshop  featured  five  separate  phases: 

1.  Visits  to  important  locations  in  Rome  which  display  the  way  in  which  Western  civilization  conceives  of 
the  world  and  the  role  of  human  beings  within  it 

2.  Reflection  on  current  educational  crises  to  understand  them  as  part  of  the  fabric  of  Western  civilization. 

3.  Pro-con  debates  about  these  issues. 

4.  Examination  of  Chicago  Public  Schools  in  general  and  one’s  own  school  in  particular  in  trains  of  how 
the  issues  raised  are  manifested  in  the  school’s  explicit,  inqrlicit  and  null  curricula. 

5.  Determination  of  implications  for  educational  change,  enlightened  by  knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  an  issue  and  its  current  manifestation. 

Using  this  five-phase  approach  moves  the  examination  of  current  educational  crises  beyond  their  present  urgency  by 
displ^dng  their  roots  deeply  embedded  in  the  Western  tradition.  This  in  turn  lessens  the  tenqitation  felt  by  principals 
who  are  cm  the  firing  line  to  get  past  a present  problem  by  adopting  a quick-fix  soluticm  using  the  latest  panacea. 
Rome,  with  its  monuments  and  artifacts,  is  the  text  for  demonstrating  th^  the  current  moment  of  educational  cdsis 
is  in  many  ways  to  be  expected  because  it  reflects  the  culture  within  which  we  live  and  work.  A particular  aspect  of 
our  cultural  past  is  first  examined,  then  a related  educaticmal  crisis  is  examined,  and  only  aftrar  that  is  there  a 
movement  toward  decision-making  within  the  ccmtext  of  a particular  school 
Example:  The  Roman  Forum 

The  Roman  Forum,  where  human  habitation  has  been  recorded  for  almost  3,000  years,  the  center  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  venerated  deep  into  the  &iq)ire  as  craitral  to  Rome’s  permanence,  today  remains  as  a 
magniflcrait  visual  aid  displ^ong  cultural  elemraits  central  to  the  Westran  traditicm.  Kieran  Egan  writes  that  our 
tradition  of  educational  thou^t  has  only  three  basic  educational  ideas:  that  we  must  shtqie  the  yoimg  to  the  current 
nrams  and  conventions  of  adult  scmiety,  that  we  must  teach  them  the  knowledge  that  will  ensure  their  thinking 
conforms  with  what  is  real  and  true  about  the  world,  and  that  we  must  encourage  the  develqtment  of  each  student’s 
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individual  potential  (Egan,  3).  Each  of  these  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  Roman  Forum: 

• Norms  and  conventions:  through  the  institutionalization  ofcenscHship,  every  five  years  the  more  public 
citizens  were  humiliated  in  front  of  their  fellows  when  not  only  their  economic  status  but  their  morality 
was  written  up  for  all  to  see  by  the  censors.  These  notices  were  displayed  in  the  comitium  area  of  the 
forum. 

• Development  of  potential:  when  the  Romans  began  to  conquer  the  Hellenized  part  of  the 

Mediterranean,  th^  in  turn  were  conquered  by  Greek  culture:  Graecia  crqrta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
intulit  agresti  Latio. . . [Captive  Greece  captured  the  victor  and  brought  the  arts  to  rustic  Latium.]  (Horace 
Epodes  2.1.156).  This  new  cultural  influx  was  almost  flamboyant  in  its  celebration  of  personal 
excellence,  something  foreign  to  the  frugality  and  restraint  of  the  ancient  Romans.  This  cultural  conflict 
and  enrichment  is  reflected  in  new  architectural  forms  brought  fium  Greece  as  evident  in  the  fmum’s 
Basilica  Aemelia. 

• Reality  and  truth  of  the  world:  at  least  in  terms  of  brick  and  mortar  and  concrete  the  Roman  knew  the 
way  the  world  woriced.  Their  engineering  conq)etence  shows  that  at  least  in  this  realm  their  thinking 
conformed  with  reality.  The  magruficent  remains  of  the  Basilica  Maxentius,  with  its  still-standing 
cavernous  vaults,  vividly  demonstrates  that  the  Romans  knew  well  the  w^  the  world  worked. 

After  these  themes  are  explored  as  part  of  our  cultural  heritage,  various  school  issues  easily  emerge,  now  not  as  topical 
crises  but  rather  as  enduring  tensions  within  our  cultural  heritage.  Some  of  these  are: 

• Should  the  curriculum  be  standardized  for  all  or  should  there  be  either  explicit  or  inqrlicit  tracks  it  the 
curriculum? 

• How  are  the  diverse  goals  to  be  met  of  teaching  social  norms,  developing  individual  potential,  and 
imparting  understanding  of  how  to  get  things  done? 

• To  what  extent  do  students  have  to  prepared  to  live  in  different  cultural  frameworks,  the  cultural  of 
mainstream  capitalism  and  the  culture  of  one’s  personal  identity? 

The  final  moment  in  dealing  with  these  issues  is  to  generate  policy  statements,  in  the  form  “A  does  X 
whenever  C to  achieve  P”  (an  agent  does  some  action  whenever  particular  conditions  prevail  to  adiieve  some  purpose) 
that  concretely  specify  courses  of  action.  But  this  is  only  done  afliQ*  exploratory  debate  in  which  opposing  sides  of 
an  issue  are  ^splayed.  The  debate  attempts  to  1^  out  as  completely  as  possible  how  a particular  position  can  be 
supported.  Then,  assuming  that  the  argument  is  sound,  the  geno^  principle  of  action  rec(Mnmended  in  the  debate 
is  converted  to  a statement  of  action.  The  action  specified  is  now  put  forward  in  its  cultural  context  so  that  it  is  more 
than  a w^  to  get  rid  of  a problem  but  is  instead  an  attempt  to  cope  with  part  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

Rome  and  diversity 

One  benefit  of  seeking  to  understand  present  educational  crises  in  terms  of  their  cultural  past  is  that  by 
understanding  our  culture  we  understand  the  boundaries  of  diversity.  Rome  provides  a particularly  important  entry 
into  this  understanding.  By  an  ancient  tradition,  the  world  was  given  a tri-partite  division:  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
The  Romans  accepted  this  division  and  made  it  a permanent  feature  of  vdiat  later  became  the  unified  culture  of 
Europe.  Rome,  then,  stands  as  a witness  to  the  definition  of  citizen  and  barbarian,  to  the  declaration  of  who  is  ones 
fellow  and  who  is  Ofoer.  This  ancient  determination  of  difference  remains  in  our  oiltural  present  and  still  gives  rise 
to  life-and-death  struggles. 

Rome  provides  another  approach  to  diversity.  By  understanding  our  cultural  tradition,  we  particularize  it  and 
delineate  its  limitations.  In  und^tanding  vdiat  it  is  to  be  members  of  the  Western  tradition,  we  also  cmne  to 
understand  what  we  are  not  and  therefore  where  diversity  begins.  “Know  thyself’  is  also  a conunand  to  know  who 
is  other.  The  more  the  components  of  western  civilization  become  understi^  the  more  clearfy  the  boimdaries  of 
this  cultural  complex  are  discerned.  Only  wh»i  the  limits  of  the  cultural  universe  are  recognized  does  it  become 
possible  to  recognize  other  uiuverses.  An  educational  leader  vho  thoroughly  understands  the  characteristics  of  the 
western  -my  of  thinking  is  able  to  appreciate  its  particularity  and  to  render  it  less  absolute.  This,  then,  is  the  basis  for 
genuine  rather  than  merely  polite  ^counter  with  diversity. 

Sound  dedsion-maldng 

The  education  reform  movemrat  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  has  produced  disappointing  results.  Policy  makos 
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who  have  labored  over  federal,  state,  and  local  reform  initiatives  blame  these  results  on  the  reluctance  or  incompetence 
of  school  leaders.  It  is  important  to  provide  principals  with  a s^e  of  continuity  that  integrates  our  cultural  past  with 
the  present  Too  often,  leadership  training,  in  its  enthusiasm  for  change,  yields  too  quidcly  to  an  overeager  presentism. 
Often,  novelty  is  confused  with  significance.  Principals  who  are  prepared  for  the  profession  in  strictly  presentist 
maimer  lack  Ae  needed  insight  to  examine  the  present  in  view  of  the  past  As  Chicago’s  principals  engage  in  sound 
decision-  making  th^  will,  througli  this  worl^op,  link  present  day  problems  with  an  historical  treatment  of  our 
cultural  past. 
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Clementine  Skinner’s  womanhood  and  ethnicity  are  facts  that  shq>ed  the  course  of  evoits  in  her  life.  She  was 
bom  at  a time  when  it  was  not  beneficial  to  be  Black.  Her  birthday  occurred  just  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  She  grew  up  amidst  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  a dual  Ammcan  scenery,  a time  of 
immense  prosperity  (the  Roaring  and  indulgent  Twenties)  and  a time  of  great  hardship  (Depression).  Later, 
Clementine  would  remember  participating  in  both  the  Second  World  War  as  an  enlisted  soldio*  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  as  an  activist 

How  did  this  woman  maneuver  through  the  turbulent  Twentieth  Century  and  still  manage  to  make  a positive 
impact  in  the  lives  of  so  many  throughout  her  life?  Somehow,  against  this  backdrop,  a woman  had  to  forge  a place 
for  herself  As  an  Afiican  American  woman  growing  up  during  watershed  moments  in  United  States  history.  Dr. 
Clementine  Skinner’s  experiences  are  imique. 

ChOdhood  in  the  Roaring  Twenties 

Clementine  was  bom  on  Febmary  9*^,  19 16  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  She  was  the  oldest  of  seven  childrra 
(two  children  died  in  infancy).  Her  mover’s  parents  were  both  bom  into  and  raised  under  the  mantel  of  slavery. 
Freed  by  a benevolrat  master  before  slavery  ended,  Clementine’s  grandmotho*  was  the  first  real  generation  of 
“fieedmen”.  Thus,  the  McConico  family  (Clementine’s  parents)  w^  direct  descendants  firom  slave  stock. 
Clementine’s  gran^atha*,  John  Burnett,  had  even  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  during  the  Civil  War  fiom  1863 
till  1 865  (Skinner  1998,  Summer).  Later,  he  met,  wooed,  and  married  Annie  and  together  th^  had  five  children,  of 
vshich  Clementine’s  mother,  Alice,  was  one.  Clementine’s  father’s  past  is  much  more  ambiguous.  He  was  an  orphan 
raised  by  an  elderly  couple  who  died  \riien  John  McConico  was  only  twelve  years  old.  He  refused  to  ever  talk  about 
his  past  with  his  family.  Whor  she  was  just  eighteoi  mtmths  old,  the  family  made  the  trek  to  die  large,  industrial, 
northern  city  of  Chicago.  Clementine’s  siblings  were  all  bom  in  Chicago  and  all  were  raised  in  the  soudi  side  area 
of  the  city  (Skirmer  1998,  Summer). 

Clementme  John  McConico  was  a strict  disciplinarian.  He  demanded  a great  deal  fiom  his  children: 
obedience,  respect,  industriousness,  and  reliability.  The  family  was  the  strongest  unit  and  was  together  at  all  times. 
The  children  were  restricted  to  playing  among  themselves.  Clementine  remembers  that  she  and  her  siblings  could 
not  participate  in  after-school  activities  in  either  elementary  or  high  school  years.  The  McConico  children  had  few 
playmates  as  a consequence.  When  the  family  went  out  on  the  town  or  to  a picnic  in  the  park,  fiiends  and  neighbors 
saw  the  family  together  at  all  times.  John  McConico’s  control  seemed  absolute. 

The  family  was  not  staunchly  religious.  Father  was  (Christian  but  not  a member  of  any  organized  church; 
mother  rarely  went  to  church  because  of  young  ones  to  tend  to  at  home.  Even  so,  the  children  were  duly  enrolled  in 
the  Olivet  Baptist  Church  Children’s  Sun<%  school  progrant  And  father  made  sure  that  everyone  gathoed  together 
every  morning  to  recite  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  children  also  read  and  memorized  Bible  verses  and  sang  religious 
songs  before  starting  the  day.  Everyone  had  to  participate  for  fatho*  McConico  would  brook  no  excuses. 

As  a result  of  the  tight  reign  of  control  the  parents  wielded  over  their  children,  Clementine’s  earliest  role 
models  were  her  own  parents.  There  were  no  close  ^ends  and  the  only  other  role  models  were  schoolteachos,  of 
course,  and  live  theater  shows  and  film.  Clementine  remembers  that  during  the  late  Twenties  through  the  Great 
Depression,  she  firequentfy  ran  errands  at  her  moth^’s  direction  in  downtown  Chicago.  Clementine’s  orands  took 
several  hours  every  day  because  she  had  to  stop  in  each  theater  and  take  in  the  show  and  vaudeville  act  before  she 
returned  home  (Skirmer 1998,  Octob^  31).  Clementine  remembers  this  time  widi  laughter.  Her  tardiness  was 
infamous. 

The  Working  Girl  in  the  Great  Depression 

Clementine  remembers  how  her  father,  John  Federick  Anthmy  McConico,  had  a difficult  time  providing  the 
daily  necessities  for  his  family  during  the  Great  Depressirm.  He  was  a good  provider,  nevertheless.  He  managed  to 
keep  his  children  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered — ^without  restating  to  welfare  m:  handouts.  Clementine’s  nmther,  Alice 
Burnett  McConico  worked  in  the  family  bookstore  where  her  father  housed  rare  books  including  books  about  Afiican 
Americans  and  their  history.  Her  father  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  or  accq)t  help  fi?om  anyone,  even  relatives.  His 
fierce  independence  made  an  important  impression  on  ypung  Clementine. 
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Education  was  very  important  and  something  th^  had  to  do.  Father  McConico  expected  his  children  to  do 
well  in  school.  Consequent^,  all  of  the  McConico  children  were  good  students.  Th^  did  what  was  expected  of 
them  and  received  good  grades.  This  was  true  even  though  the  children  often  had  to  wait  to  get  sdiool  supplies  at 
the  beginning  of  school  since  the  famify  did  not  have  the  money.  By  higb  school,  Clementine  had  learnt  thrifty 
shortcuts.  To  extend  the  life  of  her  shoes  for  instance,  she  would  hit  the  dime  store  and  purchase  cemoit-on*soles. 
She  also  visited  the  Salvation  Army  to  buy  clothing.  A testament  to  their  parraits  and  children’s  hard  work  was  that 
every  child  graduated  fiom  high  sclux>l.  Clementine  was  the  only  one  to  go  on  to  college  lato'  in  her  life. 

1934  was  the  first  year  of  enqilc^ment  Her  burning  desire  was  to  work  for  a bank  or  utility  company.  Yet, 
the  answer  was  always  the  same.  There  were  no  jobs  for  Negroes  except  as  cafeteria  workers.  Instead,  Clementine 
worked  as  a temporary  fountain  helper  for  six  months  at  Walgreen  I^g  Company.  Her  duties  included  peeling 
potatoes  and  waging  dishes.  She  also  had  to  travel  all  over  Chicago  to  work  in  those  stores  that  needed  help. 
Clementine  found  it  highly  ironic  that  as  fountain  help,  she  could  not  serve  customers  ahhou^  she  prepared  the  fo^ 
and  most  of  the  clients  were  African  American. 

Times  were  changing,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  changing.  As  a result  of  the  Negro  Labor  League’s 
work  for  better  employment  opportunity  of  the  Black  community,  Clementine  was  the  third  person  of  color  hired  at 
the  Woohvorth  Company  as  a salesclerk  sbc  months  after  her  temporary  work  (Skhmo*  1998,  Mr^  12).  She  remained 
with  the  company  for  almost  ten  years  leaving  Woolwortfa’s  in  1943  to  work  for  M.S.  Stotland  (owner  of  a clothing 
and  fiimiture  store)  as  a bookkeeper. 

Clementine  was  never  allowed  to  forget  her  race  or  gender  by  the  way  petqrle  reacted  to  her.  She  remembers 
when  she  and  other  Blades  had  to  watch  how  differently  white  store  managers  treated  them.  One  d^,  v^e  Chicago 
suffered  through  a terribly  harsh  winto-,  Clementine  and  other  Black  women  arrived  for  work  (work  hours  were  often 
fiom  nine  till  ten  or  eleven  each  night).  The  lack  of  customers  prompted  one  manager  to  advise  that  all  of  the  colored 
girls  return  home  for  four  hours.  After  four  hours,  the  women  could  work  an  eight  or  nine  hour  shift.  The  women 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  None  of  the  Black  women  lived  anywhere  close  to  the  store;  thoe  was  nowhere  to  go. 
Clementine  noticed  that  the  White  salesgirls  were  not  asked  to  leave  for  those  same  four  hours.  Clementine  thm  made 
a bold  decision  (as  she  was  to  make  many  over  her  lifetime).  She  approached  her  superior  and  announced  that  she 
would  stay  and  work  until  six.  The  manage  thought  that  was  a bettCT  idea,  so  he  informed  all  of  the  women,  both 
Black  and  White,  that  thty  were  all  working  till  six!  He  had  neatly  solved  the  problem  of  cutting  wmk  hours  and  all 
because  of  one  bold  suggestion  made  by  a young  Black  larty  (Skirmer  1998,  Fall). 

The  young  White  salesgirls  were  given  first  choice  and  advanced  quickly  through  the  stages  of  enqrlqyment, 
even  though  a Negro  woman  may  have  had  seniority.  Clementine  remembers  another  incident  vividty.  An  opening 
occurred  for  a higher  position  within  the  Woolworth  Company  store  and  Clementine’s  co-worker,  another  Black 
woman,  had  seniority.  Logically,  she  should  have  been  advanc^  Instead,  one  ofthe  new  hires,  who  just  h^pened 
to  be  Caucasian,  received  the  promotion.  Clementine  watched  dis^pointed.  It  was  a situation  that  really  bothered 
her.  She  bided  her  time  till  her  turn  came  to  be  promoted.  Again,  management  wanted  to  pass  her  over  and  advance 
a White  person  with  less  experience  and  time  on  the  same  job.  Clonentine  was  not  going  to  allow  them  to  take  away 
her  hard-earned  promotion.  She  confionted  h»  immediate  supmor  and  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  she  should 
get  the  job.  Management  offered  her  the  position;  even  so,  Clementine  was  not  through  yet.  She  wrote  a letter  to 
Company  office  complaining  of  unjust  treatment.  The  result  was  that  officials  came  into  the  store  and  took 
management  to  task.  Positive  changes  began  to  occur.  When  Clementine  Skinner  left  her  job  as  the  first  Negro  Floor 
Manager  and  Bi^er  at  her  store,  she  was  proud  to  hand  over  the  store  keys  to  another  woman  of  color.  In  her  own 
take-charge  way,  Clementine  had  assured  equal  opportimity  for  other  Negro  saleswomen  who  would  follow  in  her 
footsteps.  Thus  began  Clementine’s  life  long  work  for  Civil  Rights. 

A Soldier  daring  Worid  War  II 

In  July  of  1943,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  Two,  Clemraitine  enlisted  in  the  Women  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
ohich  later  in  September  of  that  same  year  became  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC).  Clementine  was  assigned  to 
the  First  WAC  Traiiting  Center  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  After  basic  training,  she  was  assigned  to  an  all  Negro  band 
(WAC  band  #2).  She  thought  she  was  going  to  leam  accounting.  Instead,  she,  along  with  other  women  of  color  fiom 
all  over  the  United  States,  played  the  trumpet/French  horn  for  Bond  Drives  and  Recruiting  Drives  to  aid  the  war  effort 
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by  raising  funds  and  attracting  volunteers. 

Clementine  was  forced  to  acknowledge  rigid  race  relations  ^^lile  in  the  am^.  Besides  the  all-Bladc  band, 
the  WAC  alread|y  had  an  all-White  band  commissioned  the  400"*.  This  White  band  was  recognized  as  the  official 
military  band  while  no  recognition  was  given  to  the  Black  countopart.  Eventually,  through  a secret  petition  drive 
to  stave  off  being  disbanded,  the  Black  band  was  given  the  respect  and  recognition  it  deserved  as  the  402"^  Band 
(Chicago  Tribune  1985,  August  25).  Meanwhile,  Clementine  remembois  the  positive  interaction  between  White  and 
Black  band  members.  At  a time  when  most  of  the  African-American  women  could  not  pl^  any  instrument,  many 
of  the  White  women  fix>m  the  400"*  worked  to  train  and  drill  the  Black  band.  Despite  general  amor  dis^proval  and 
interference  to  keep  the  bands  of  women  apart,  the  ladies  continued  a very  successful  and  rewarding  interchange 
(Skitmer  1994,  May  26). 

Clementine  finished  ho*  duty  in  August  1945  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  Sheridan,  Illinois.  She  went 
home  with  a Good  Conduct  Medal  for  her  service  as  a tech/Cpl  (Chicago  Tribune  1985,  August  25).  Why  volunteer 
in  the  first  place?  Said  Clementine  Skitmer,  “There  were  those  of  us  \^o  felt  that  if  you’re  going  to  demand  things 
of  your  country,  then  you  must  give  too”  (Sldimerl998,  12  May).  Clementine’s  strict  iqtbringing  and  saise  of 
responsibility  as  instilled  1^  parents  and  teachers  never  faulted  her.  She  gives  all  the  credit  to  her  teathers  who  made 
ho*  believe  she  could  and  would  do  everything. 

In  1941,  something  of  great  significance  for  Blacks  hi^ened.  In  order  to  stave  off  the  planned  1941  March 
on  Washington,  President  Roosevelt  signed  Executive  Order  #8802,  The  Fair  Enqtlpymrat  Practices  Act,  Miich 
required  all  businesses  that  had  a contract  with  the  Federal  Government  to  hire  Negroes.  When  Clementine  returned 
home,  she  found  new  doors  were  opened  where  thq^  had  once  been  firmly  closed.  She  succ^sfiilfy  passed  a munber 
of  Civil  Service  examinations  and  went  to  work  for  various  federal  and  state  administrations.  Clementine’s  last 
ofiBcial  federal  job,  as  Library  Clerk  at  Manley  Vocational  High  School  in  1950,  was  ho-  entry  into  the  field  of 
education. 

Bdated  Education 

It  was  not  part  of  her  plan  to  become  an  educator.  She  had  always  envisioned  herself  as  a pl^a  on  the 
business  stage.  During  the  Great  Depression,  Clementine  took  commercial  courses  with  aspirations  of  becoming  a 
secretary  or  accountant.  She  would  not  enter  the  educational  sphere  till  some  twenty-five  years  after  her  graduation 
from  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  in  1933. 

Clementine’s  achievements  have  come  later  in  her  life.  She  married  in  1947  and  gave  birth  to  the  first  of  two 
sons  a year  later  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  Beginrung  with  her  latent  social  development  as  a teenager  because  of  a very 
closed  family  life,  Clementine  has  taken  her  time  about  acconqrlishing  some  of  the  most  memorable  mnment!i?  in  her 
life.  This  is  especially  true  whea  it  comes  to  education. 

Around  the  time  that  son  Kenneth  was  ready  to  start  school,  his  mother  enrolled  in  college.  She  earned  an 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  at  what  is  now  Kennetty-King  College.  She  then  enrolled  in  Chicago  Teachers  College  where 
she  earned  a Bachelor’s  of  Education  with  a minor  in  library  science  in  1961.  Reading  was  more  than  an  interest 
stemming  from  childhood  or  a job.  Reading  was  the  hobby  of  her  lifetime. 

Clementine  Skirmer  continued  with  her  education  by  receiving  a Masters  of  Education  degree  in  librarianship  and  was 
the  first  library  science  major  to  receive  the  honor  k^  in  1963.  For  the  next  nine  years,  Clementine  completed  more 
than  fifty  hours  of  graduate  study  at  Chicago  Teachers  College,  Uruvo’sity  of  Chicago,  and  Loyola  Uruversity.  She 
received  her  doctorate  in  education  from  Nova  University  (Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida)  in  1976  at  the  age  of  sixty 
(Skirmer  resume).  She  was  truly  a lifelong  learner. 

Gvil  Rights  and  Dimiiushing  Returns 

Clementine  actively  participated  in  the  movement  of  Civil  Rights  as  a marcher,  an  organizo*,  a finandal 
supporter,  and  NAACP  member.  Though  she  marched  with  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph  to  Washington  in  1963,  she  was 
contort  with  working  behind  the  scenes  more  often  than  not.  She  had  dways  sought  equality  ev^  in  anployment, 
but  she  advocated  for  rights  not  just  by  picketing  or  marching  but  through  petition,  letter,  and  conversations  with 
managers  and  superintendents,  hr  ho*  own  words: 

Thoe  is  a time  to  protest,  march,  et  cetera,  but,  thoe  comes  a time  when  such  activities  result  in 

diminishing  returns . . . All  of  rtty  life,  I have  worked  for  equal  rights  for  aU  people,  regardless  of  race. 
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creed,  color,  religious  persuasion,  or  whatever.  Woiidng  for  equality  has  alwtys  been  my  avocation 
and  not  my  vocation.  Too  many  people  use  working  for  civil  rights  as  their  vocation  (Skinner  1998, 

Fall). 

Clementine  would  add  that  integraticHi  was  more  of  a reality  before  desegregation  in  Chicago  public  schools.  She 
does  remember  that  many  Black  teachers  were  displaced  by  desegregation  in  the  South  and  were  invited  to  tea^  in 
Phirngfi  sdiools  by  the  superintendent  at  that  time.  Dr.  Benjamin  Willis.  Though  many  of  the  problems  widiin 
schools  remain  essentially  the  same  from  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  such  as  crowded,  oversized  classes,  limited 
budgets,  and  student  mobility.  Dr.  Skinner  does  see  increasing  diallenges  within  education  in  the  Nineties.  For 
example,  students  come  more  mentally  and  physically  unprepared.  There  are  many  children  with  disabilities.  There 
is  also  a predominant  amount  of  “babies  making  babies”  resulting  in  limited  parental  knowledge  and  participation. 

In  today’s  world,  race  seems  to  be  a growing  problem  (Skirmer  1998,  Fall). 

Educator  Extraordinaire  , x.  r^- 

Clementine  earned  her  degrees  while  working  fiiU  time  as  a mother,  a wife,  and  an  employee  m the  Chicago 

school  district.  While  she  worked  on  her  first  college  degree,  she  was  invited  to  become  part  of  the  Kq>pa  Delta  Pi 
Society.  She  was  elected  into  Theta  Rho  Chapter  in  1958  from  the  Dean’s  List  Her  involvement  in  Society  functions 
led  her  to  earn  prominence  in  this  prestigious  educational  institution.  She  served  two  ter^  as  Alumni  Counselor  md 
was  then  nominated  for  president-elect  in  the  early  seventies.  She  later  became  President  in  1976.  Her  term  as  Society 
President  lasted  from  1976-78.  Clementine  Skinner  is  honored  by  the  fact  diat  her  appointment  as  Kai^a  Delta  Pi  •' 
President  makfts  her  the  first  African  American  and  the  fourth  woman  to  ever  serve  as  President  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  (Skirmer  1994,  March  26). 

Dr.  Skinner’s  memories  with  the  Society  are  warm  and  positive.  Her  presidency  marked  some  more  firsts 
for  a woman  wiio  was  known  for  many  “firsts”.  But  her  most  personal  and  gratifying  work  was  done  wifli  diildren 
at  the  public  school  level.  Clementine  became  involved  in  various  aspects  of  the  school  community.  She  held 
positions  as  hbrarian,  teadier,  assistant  principal,  dean  of  students,  and  curriculum  comdinator.  She  loved  to  draign 
and  implpmftnt  programs  that  would  help  diildr^.  She  initiated  a photography  program  vdneh  adiieved  i^onal 
acclaim,  introduced  and  comdinated  the  “Living  Witness’  Program  of  the  Chicago  Task  Force  on  Youth  Motivatum, 
and  in  the  development  of  reading  laboratories  and  reading  programs.  Clementine  Skirmer  never  stopped 

transferring  her  love  for  reading  to  those  around  her.  As  a librarian,  she  revamped  the  system  and  added  many  more 
books,  particularly  books  about  and  by  African  Americans,  to  the  shelves.  She  began  a lit^acy  piogr^  at  her  sAool 
and  became  a curriculum  specialist  where  she  devekqied  the  first  Closed  Crrcuit  Television  System  in  any  Chicago 
Public  Sdiool  and  implemented  a prize-winning  Photogr^hy  Program.  Clementine  remained  involved  with  yoimg^* 
children’s  literacy  efforts  all  her  life.  Even  today,  as  of  1998,  Clanentine  Skinner  continues  to  be  involved  with 
two  schools  as  a consultant  (Skirmer  1998,  October  3 1).  Her  calling  stiU  leads  her  to  work  with  Chicago’s  children. 
Clementine  also  developed  a keen  interest  in  teacher  education.  She  conducted  workshops  in  the  Race  Desegregation 
Training  Institute  at  Northeastern  University  from  1979-1981.  She  taught  “Discipline  Techniques  and  Desegregation” 
and  “ Equitable  Discipline  Policies  in  the  High  School”.  One  of  her  speeches  details  her  belief  in  the  educator’s 
responsibility  to  provide  quality  education.  Indeed,  the  most  important  requisite  for  the  quality  education  is  the  teacher 
first  and  foremost.  She  makes  strong  statements  in  her  speech  about  the  teacher’s  role  in  the  educational  life  of  every 
child: 

A school  may  be  small  in  size,  possess  limited  facilities,  finances,  and  resources,  and  still  provide 
quality  education.  The  teachers  make  the  difference.  A sdiool  m^  be  large,  possess  elaborate 
facilities,  have  countless  resources,  and  unlimited  finances,  and  provide  quality  education.  The 
teachers  make  the  difference.  Teachers  who  settle  for  mediocrity  arc  not  the  kind  of  teachers  who 

make  that  difference.  Quality  teachers  do  not  setUe  for  mediocrity  (Skinner  1973). 

She  then  spells  out  ten  strategies  for  the  quality  teacher.  Clementine  both  admonished  and  praised  teachers  in  holdmg 
than  accountable  for  quality  educatiai  for  all  childron.  Her  involvemait  in  every  phase  of  education  (from  librarian 
to  teacher  to  to  national  and  international  ^ipointments)  proves  her  dedication  and  interests  went  much 

farther  than  the  classroom. 
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An  Honored  Woman 

Clementine  Skinner  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards  over  her  lifetime.  Too  numerous  to  list  here, 
Clementine  remembers  her  most  cherished  honors.  She  is  most  proud  of  her  induction  into  the  City  of  Chicago’s 
Senior  Citizens  Hall  of  Fame  in  1983.  Following  that  would  have  to  be  her  election  to  her  high  school’s  (Wendell 
Phillips)  Hall  of  Fame.  In  1982,  Dr.  Skinner  received  a letter  from  Jane  M.  Byrne,  Chicago  Mayor,  to  accept  an 
^pointment  to  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Ihban  Opportunity.  Recently,  Dr.  Skinner  was  named  the  AARP’s 
Retired  Educator  of  the  Year,  and  she  was  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  tribute.  Every  award,  certificate,  plaque,  and 
ceremony  to  honor  her  has  been  de^ly  appreciated  (Phelps  1998-99,  10:1368).  The  high-esteon  fellow  Chicago 
citizens  have  for  this  remarkable  Afiican  American  woman  is  well  documented 
Unfinished  Chapter 

Eight  years  ago,  Clementine  found  an  unfamiliar  lump  in  her  breast.  She  reported  the  condition  to  her 
physician,  and,  after  testing,  she  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four.  Instead  of 
panicking  or  feeling  depressed,  Clementine  reacted  predictably  by  facing  every  challenge  and  obstacle  with  calm 
courage.  She  gave  an  account  of  her  ordeal  in  her  1990  holid^  letters  that  she  sent  out  that  same  year.  She  was 
featured  by  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Defender  by  Ada  Phillips  on  the  26*‘‘  of  Decanbea*,  “Skitmer  tells  how  she 
underwent  a major  three  and  a half  hour  surgery  in  January,  yet  about  two  hours  later,  she  chowed  down  1,800 
calories.  Then  during  her  six  months  of  treatments  afterwards,  ^e  still  keeps  on  eating.  And  most  importantly,  after 
surgery  she  never  had  to  take  any  medication  for  pain!”  What  could  surely  have  been  a personal  trag^  turned  into 
a heart-warming  tale  oftriumph  over  cancer.  Clementine  is  the  first  to  admit  that  she  is  “fimny  like  that”.  Her  verve, 
her  vitality,  and  her  boundless  energy  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  wmnan  named  Clementine. 

Clementine  Anna  Skirmer’s  life  is  woven  throughout  the  fabric  of  American  moments.  Her  travels  have  taken 
her  from  prosperous  times  in  American  history  to  perilous  times.  She  has  witnessed  segregation,  desegregation,  and 
resegregation.  She  has  watched  curriculum  and  clasaooms  change  ova  the  years.  She  is  amazed  by  the  advances 
and  worried  by  the  increasing  challenges.  Through  all  of  the  periodic  stages.  Dr.  Clementine  Skirmer  has  remained 
qptimistic  and  active  through  her  roles  as  an  involved,  reform-minded  educator,  a devoted  mother,  a faithful  and 
loving  wife,  a model  Chicago  citizen  who  worked  actively  in  and  out  of  educational  circles  in  the  hopes  of  making 
that  difference.  When  asked  the  question;  What  do  you  want  peqrle  to  remember  about  your  life  and  your 
accomplishments?  Clementine  never  hesitated.  “I  hope  that  I have  ma^  a little  bit  of  difference  in  those  lives  I’ve 
touch^... I’ve  alw^s  been  available.  I try  to  deliver.  I try  to  give  back  something  that  was  given  to  me.  I hope 
somebody  rememb^  I passed  this  wi^  one  time”  (Skirmer 1998,  12). 
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From  the  Editor 


This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  journal  of  the  Midwest  History  of  Education  society  under  a new  name, 
w^ich  the  society  believes  more  appropriately  rqiresents  the  breadth  and  depth  of  articles.  Several  people  made 
possible  this  issue  of  the  American  Educational  History  Journal  The  Provost  of  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Dr.  Kermit  Hall,  siqjported  the  project  generously.  The  authors  whose  p£q)ers  appear  in  these  pages  offered  work  of 
the  hipest  quality.  Ihe  editorial  b^id  and  the  associate  editors  worked  dligently  and  carefully. 
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Race^  Conflict  and  the  Urban  Catholic  University:  DePaul*s  Black  Students  in  1969 


John  L.  Ruiy 
DePaul  University 


1 the  Spring  of  1969  Afiican  Amoican  students  blockaded  the  doors  of  DePaul  University’s  largest  building,  the 


lewly  constructed  Schmidt  Academic  Center.  Th^r  took  this  actimi  after  issuing  a seri^  of  demands  for  changes 


n the  university's  curriculum,  the  faculty,  and  its  relationship  to  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Like  similar 
building  seizures  at  other  institutions,  this  action  prompted  a series  of  events  which  revealed  a great  deal  about  the 
instihitinn  and  the  tenor  of  the  times  (Williamson,  1998).  It  also  brought  about  many  changes.  And  it  highlighted 
issues  ^>yhich  DePaul  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  continue  to  wrestle  with  at  presort 

DePaul  is  a Roman  Catholic  institution,  controlled  historically  by  membos  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission  (popularly  known  as  "Vincentians").  There  is  a peculiar  history  of  African  American  students  at  DePaul, 
like  other  Cholic  schools,  a story  which  culminated  in  the  Black  student  strike  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  DePaul  is  also 
an  luhan  institution,  with  a student  bod^  conqnised  historically  of  conunuters  fiom  Chicago's  white  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  enrolled  at  campuses  in  downtown  Chicago  and  near  Lincoln  Park  on  the  city's  near  north  side.  The 
DePaul  experience,  in  that  case,  is  somewhat  distinctive,  and  differed  from  other  institutions  that  undmvent 
disruptions  of  this  sort  at  the  time.  (Brisbane,  1974;  Sitkoff,  1981)  It  provides  a telling  case  stud|y  of  institutional 
change  in  response  to  student  activism  in  the  era  of  the  civil  rights  revolution. 

DePaul  has  long  been  known  as  a school  for  first  generation  college  students.  Through  much  of  its  history, 
DePaul's  students  were  the  descendants  of  immigrants,  most  of  them  Catholic  but  significant  numbers  of  others  as 
well,  particularly  Jewish  students.  By  and  large,  students  fix>m  these  groups  did  not  question  the  university's  authority 
in  matters  of  the  curriculum  or  on  social  issues.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Second  World  War  that  Afiican  Americans 
began  appearing  in  various  branches  of  the  university.  The  numbers  of  Black  students  was  relatively  low,  however, 
until  the  1960's,  when  more  full  time  African  American  students  began  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Lincoln  Park.  And  that  is  when  things  began  to  change. 

The  sixties,  of  course,  was  also  a time  of  ferment  on  the  nation's  campuses,  particularty  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement.  As  at  odier  campuses.  Black  students  at  DePaul  came  to  resent  subtle  signs  of  exclusion  from  the  social 

and  intellectual  life  of  the  university.  And  in  the  Spring  of  1968  these  feelings  of  discontent  burst  into  the  open,  when 
Black  students  staged  the  first  and  only  "strike"  in  the  history  of  the  university.  As  it  turns  out,  this  was  a decisive 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  the  institution. 

Black  Students  at  DePaul:  A Brief  History 

Like  Other  major  urban  Catholic  universities,  DePaul  enrolled  very  few  Black  students  before  the  Seccmd 
World  War.  In  the  composition  of  its  faculty  and  student  Ixxty  was  a largely  white  ethnic  institution.  Virtually  no 
African  Americans  were  pictured  in  university  yearbooks  prim*  to  that  time,  and  former  students  interviewed  frenn 
this  period  do  not  recall  seeing  any  Blacks  at  the  university.  There  is  evidence  of  a few  Black  students  enrolled  in 
the  Downtown  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  1930's,  a division  of  the  university  which  primarily  served  teadiers 
seeking  extra  courses.  There  also  were  small  numb^  of  students  from  other  non-white  groups;  students  fiom  China, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Caribbean.  But  aside  fiom  these  students,  DePaul  was  an  institutiem  which  mainly  served 
Chicago's  principal  Eiuopean  ethnic  groups  prior  to  the  1940's.  (Rury  1997, 1998) 

DePaul  was  not  unusual  in  this  regard.  Notre  Dame  historian  Philip  Gleason  has  noted  that  relativety  few 
Black  students  attended  Catholic  imiversities  before  the  war;  indeed,  enrollment  of  Afiican  American  students  was 
low  or  non  existent  at  other  private  institutitms  of  higher  education  at  the  time.  (Gleason,  199S;  Levine,  1986) 
Furthermore,  other  historians  have  documented  the  existence  of  tensiems  existing  between  Catholics  and  Afiican 
Americans  in  Chicago,  long  before  the  violent  clashes  over  housing  integration  and  school  bussing  of  the  1960's. 
There  is  even  evidence  of  admissions  policies  at  DePaul  in  the  1930's  intaided  to  discourage  Blacks  from  attending. 
(McMahon,  199S;  Elerelbacher,  1998)  It  is  hardly  surprising,  in  that  case,  that  there  is  little  evidence  of  Black 
enrollm^t  at  DePaul  prior  to  the  1940s. 

This  began  to  change  after  the  Second  World  War.  There  was  a shift  in  public  attitudes  regarding  race 
relations  in  the  years  following  the  war,  partly  fueled  by  popular  revulsion  at  Nazi  theories  of  racial  superiority  and 
the  horror  of  their  genocidal  policies.  Pr^idrat  Truman  sponsored  the  very  first  civil  rights  legislation  in  this  period, 
including  bans  on  racially  restricted  housing  sales,  and  signed  an  executive  ord^  ending  segregation  in  the  armed 
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forces.  There  was  a feeling  of  new  opportunities  in  the  air  for  African  Americans,  particularly  in  the  North.  And 
larger  numbers  of  Black  students  began  appearing  on  college  campuses.  (Franklin,  1985;  Lucas,  1995) 

A part  of  the  change  in  race  relations  was  due  to  recognition  of  African  American  contributions  to  the  war. 
Nearly  a million  Black  m»  and  women  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  Two,  and  were  subsequently 
eligible  for  GI  benefits  in  the  years  which  followed.  One  of  the  most  important  programs  to  serve  veterans  un^  the 
GI  Bill  was  government  subsidies  for  college  tuition.  This  was  a boon  to  colleges,  but  it  also  allowed  many  African 
American  veterans  to  acquire  a higher  education.  (Franklin,  1985;  Olson,  1974) 

DePaul  was  one  of  many  colleges  and  universities  that  experienced  a rapid  increase  in  enrollments,  including 
African  Americans,  following  World  War  Two.  In  the  Fall  of  1949  the  rmiversity  conducted  a survey  of  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  to  determine  the  number  of  Black  students.  The  largest  numbers,  well  over  100,  were  located 
in  the  evening  graduate  school  (which  mainly  served  teadiers)  and  College  of  Commerce.  These  schools  were  located 
in  the  Loop,  and  enrolled  several  thousand  students,  many  of  them  veterans.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Lincoln  Park,  which  primarily  served  younger  students,  th^  were  just  28  African  Americans,  out  of  a total 
enrollment  that  approa^ed  a thousand.  (DePaul  University,  1948) 

Black  students  were  a small  minority  at  DePaul,  in  that  case,  and  most  of  them  were  adult  veterans  enrolled 
at  the  university's  Lake  Street  campus.  Still,  their  numbo^  were  increasing.  Three  years  later,  the  university  reported 
counting  nearly  three  hundred  A^can  Amoican  students,  aU  but  34  located  in  the  Loop.  Again,  the  bulk  of  these 
students  were  adult  veterans,  most  of  them  men,  attending  class  in  the  evening.  (DePaul,  195 1) 

Like  other  commuto’  universities  at  the  time,  DePaul  provided  relative^  few  services  for  students,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  any  special  support  given  to  Black  students.  Frank  Owens,  \^o  headed  the  university's  office  of 
Veteran  Affairs,  was  the  imiversify*s  onfy  Black  administrator.  And  there  were  no  African  Americans  on  the  full  time 
faculty  during  the  1950's.  (DePaulian,  1959)  But  because  of  the  GI  Bill  and  DePaul's  success  in  attracting  veterans, 
and  perhaps  because  of  Owens'  efforts.  Black  enrollment  increased  for  a time. 

Eventually,  however,  the  number  of  veterans  declined  at  DePaul,  as  they  did  at  other  institutions,  and  the 
Black  oirollment  fell  also.  In  the  Fall  of  1955  the  university  counted  almost  two  hundred  Black  students,  most  of 
them  at  the  Loop  campus.  Less  than  ten  percent  were  veterans,  and  over  forty  percent  were  female.  Four  years  later 
the  numb^  had  dropped  by  about  twenty  five  percoit,  as  fewer  Blacks  enrolled  in  the  university's  downtown  evening 
programs.  (DePaul  University,  1955, 1959) 

While  the  bulk  of  DePaul's  Black  students  auolled  in  the  Locq)  collies,  a small  number  auoUed  at  die 
university's  uptown  campus.  All  throughout  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  however,  there  was  litde  increase  in  Black 
enrollment  among  the  university's  full  time  students  at  Lincoln  Park.  Although  there  was  over  a thousand  students 
on  the  uptown  canqius  for  much  of  the  decade.  Black  students  never  exceeded  forty.  An  analysis  of  names  in  the 
university's  1955  yearbook  indicates  that  most  liberal  arts  students  represented  the  city's  major  Catholic  ethnic  groups; 
Irish,  Italians,  Germans  and  Poles.  While  there  were  many  student  clubs,  and  an  active  fraternity  and  sorority  life, 
relatively  few  Black  students  participated  in  such  activities.  And  most  of  those  vdio  did  were  enrolled  at  the  Loop 
campus.  (Ruiy,  1998)  Like  many  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  period,  DePaul  had  only  started  to 
address  the  difficult  question  of  racial  integration. 

In  S^tember  of  1960  a university  administrator  wrote  to  university  Presidrat  Comeford  O'Malley,  declaring  that 
because  there  "is  no  accurate  w^  of  tabulating  these  numbers,”  the  university  would  not  collect  statistics  cm  Black 
students  in  the  friture.  "The  figures  we  now  have,"  he  added,  "might  well  embarrass  DePaul  in  its  endeavor  to  serve 
all  students  equally."  (Richardson,  1960)  As  the  age  of  civil  rights  protest  dawned  in  the  United  States,  the  university 
began  to  be  self  conscious  about  serving  Black  students.  It  was  a concern  whidi  would  grow  in  the  years  ^ead. 

A Changing  Student  Body  and  Social  Protest 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  brought  a new  generation  of  students  to  DePaul  and  other  colleges  and  universities. 
It  was  a time  of  social  activism  and  protest  over  a variety  of  issues,  particularly  racial  injustice.  It  was  also  a time 
when  more  traditional  Black  students  were  enrolling  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  And  this  was  the  case  at 
DePaul  as  well. 

Because  the  university  stopped  collecting  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  Black  students,  it  is  difficult  to 
document  the  growth  of  African  American  enrollment  after  1960.  In  the  Fall  of  1969,  following  student  protests,  the 
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university  did  conduct  a census  of  Black  students,  and  counted  nearly  five  hundred.  This,  of  course,  wras  consido'ably 
more  than  the  number  reported  ten  years  earlier— more  than  a three  hundred  percent  increase.  Although  the  report  did 
not  provide  a breakdown  by  college,  mudi  of  this  growth  probably  occurred  at  Lincoln  Park,  where  a majority  of  the 
university's  fiiU  time  students  attended.  If  the  numbers  of  Blade  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  nua-eased 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  rest  of  the  Black  student  population,  African  American  students  at  the  uptown  campus 
probably  numbered  about  ISO.  Because  overall  ouollments  in  the  college  grew  slowly  over  this  period,  an  increase 
of  this  magnitude  pushed  the  proportion  of  Black  students  to  roughly  one  in  ten.  (DePaul  University,  1969;  Rury 
1998)  This  alone  was  a big  change. 

On  the  national  scene  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  of  course,  the  decade  of  the  sixties  was  also  characterized 
by  growing  tensinns  over  racial  issues.  The  city's  black  pc^ulaticni  had  e?q)anded  dramatically  since  the  Second 
World  War,  to  more  than  half  a million.  (Kleppner,  1985)  This  was  a period  marked  by  increased  Black  concern  over 
edrTcational  equality,  with  large  scale  protests  over  sdiool  segregation  and  access  to  hi^er  education,  hr  Chicago 
there  were  massive  protests  in  the  early  1960's  over  the  segregationist  policies  of  public  school  superintendent 
Benjamin  Willis.  Ibeie  also  was  a continuing  controversy  over  racial  discrimination  in  housing,  and  in  1966  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  launched  a campaign  in  Chicago  which  resulted  in  violent  oppositirm  fiom  largely  White  Catholic 
neighborhoods.  There  were  active  chapters  of  the  NAACP,  CORE,  the  Urban  League  and  other  civil  rights 
organizations  in  the  city.  And  more  militant  orgahizatiems  such  as  the  Black  Panther  Party  were  also  active  in 
Chicago.  (Anderson  and  Pickering,  1986)  The  genontion  of  Black  students  that  came  to  E)ePaul  in  the  1960's  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  major  issues  of  the  day.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  university  they  discovered  a number  of 
issues  to  raise  questions  about. 

\ -atft  in  the  decade,  a survey  of  DePaul's  Afiican  American  students  revealed  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
experiences  at  DePaul.  Respondents  complained  about  feeling  isolated  from  other  Black  and  minority  students,  about 
the  lack  of  attention  to  Black  history  in  the  curriculum,  and  about  the  way  certain  faculty  members  treated  Black 
students.  "There  are  constant  remind^  of  minorities  not  being  on  the  same  level  as  whites,  "wrote  one  Black  student, 
"so  they  must  put  forth  extra  effort."  A number  complained  about  there  being  too  little  for  Black  and  other  minority 
students  to  do  outside  of  classes,  and  the  vast  majority  said  they  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  more 
minority  students.(DePaul  University,  1969) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  DePaul's  Black  studaits  began  to  organize,  but  in  the  years  following  1965 
there  was  a new  level  of  concern  about  questions  of  social  justice  on  the  campus.  There  is  little  question  that 
DePaul's  student  activists  were  influenced  by  the  Civil  Rights  movement  and  events  on  other  campuses.  During  the 
1 967-68  year,  there  were  growing  signs  of  activism  on  the  Lincoln  Park  campus,  around  issues  ranging  fiem 

the  Vietnam  War  to  equal  rights.  In  1967  DePaul's  Afiican  American  students  established  the  university's  first  student 
organizatiem  dedicated  to  representing  Black  concerns  on  campus:  the  Black  Student  Uni(»i.(DePaul,  1967;  Salounis, 
1996)  This  was  a critical  step,  and  mirrored  the  formation  of  similar  groups  on  other  campuses  across  the  country. 
Chief  among  the  issues  they  wae  interested  in  was  the  imiversity  itself,  and  the  way  it  treated  students  fr<Mn  minority 
group  badc^unds— particularly  Afiican  Americans,  but  other  groups  as  well. 

The  Situation  in  1968 

In  the  Spring  of  1968  a series  of  evKits  began  to  unfold  whidi  eventually  pulled  DePaul  into  the  growing 

controversy  over  equal  rights  and  racial  discrimination.  The  university's  Black  student  activists,  dissatisfied 
with  many  aspects  of  the  university,  organized  diligently  to  draw  attention  to  their  cause.  And  this  marked  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  student  life  at  DePaul. 

There  was  a new  atmosphere  on  DePaul's  Lincoln  Park  canq)us  in  the  latter  sbeties.  Students  were  interested 
in  a variety  of  issues,  and  the  campus  newspaper.  The  DePaulia,  urged  greater  activism  and  debate  in  the  student 
body.  Forums  on  race  relations  and  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  opening  months  of  1968  were  well  attended  and  sparked 
discussion  of  national  afifoirs.  DePaul's  first  anti-war  demonstrations  were  inspired  by  the  Presidential  "peace" 
candidacy  of  Eugene  McCarthy  in  March,  and  in  April  McCarthy  won  a campus  poll  of  student  preforences  among 
leading  candidates,  defeating  Rnhert  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon.  {DePaulia,  1968a,  1968b,  l%8c,  1968d;  Burciaga, 
1996))  DePaul's  students  were  closely  attun^  to  events  on  the  nadrmal  stage,  and  srnne  of  them  sought  ways  to  bring 
these  debates  to  the  campus. 
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On  1, 1968,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Dean  Edward  Schillinger  met  with  a delegation  of  "about  twenty" 
Black  students,  led  by  James  Hammcmds,  with  a demand  that  representatives  from  the  Black  Student  Union  be 
appointed  to  university  committees  making  policy  recommendations  regarding  students  and  faculty.  Not  accustomed 
to  being  confronted  by  students,  Schillinger  was  somewhat  takra  aback  by  the  tenn  "demand,"  but  several  days  later 
expressed  interest  in  finding  a way  for  the  BSU  to  be  rq)rescnted  on  student  committees.  (DePaul,  1969)  It  is  not 
clear  how  this  response  was  communicated  to  the  Black  students,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a long 
between  the  BSU  and  the  university  administration. 

The  events  of  eariy  May  1968  were  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  DePaul.  The  very  idea  of 
students  issuing  demands  to  the  administration  was  unthinl^le  to  earlier  generations  of  DePaul  studrarts.  But  these 
were  unusual  times,  and  some  of  these  students  had  new  ideas,  lire  most  significant  factor,  however,  was  the  presence 
of  a large  cadre  of  Black  students  who  were  determined  to  make  the  university  a better  place  for  all  students,  and 
particularty  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  It  was  emblematic  of  DePaul's  Vincentian  heritage  that  its  i^aHing 
administrators  recognized  the  significance  of  this. 

Unlike  the  responses  of  many  other  institutions  to  student  protests  such  as  these,  DePauTs  reaction  was  conciliatory. 
The  rmivOTsity  reached  out  to  the  BSU  to  establish  a dialogue.  Of  particular  importance  were  student  concerns  about 
curricular  inequities:  the  lack  of  attention  to  African  American  history  and  other  subjects  reflecting  the  experiences 
and  contributions  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  the  absrace  of  Black  faculty  members  and  administrators.  These 
w^  problems  that  DePaul's  administration  moved  to  correct,  although  many  students  did  not  feel  that  progress 
occurred  fast  enough. 

Even  if  Black  students  expressed  finstration  with  DePaul's  administrators,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
key  university  officials  synqrathiz^  with  many  of  the  ideas  the  BSU  represented,  Early  on,  university  President  John 
Cortelyou  recognized  the  need  for  changes  in  DePaul's  curriculum.  In  a memo  adt^sed  to  Vice  President  John 
Richardson  dated  May  1,  the  same  day  the  BSU  issued  its  first  set  of  demands,  Cortetyou  put  the  niatti»r  in 
characteristically  blunt  terms.  "Could  it  be  that  our  v«4iole  liberal  education  is  vdiitq^  oriented,"  he  asked,  "and  that 
the  Negroes  will  be  really  liberally  educated  if  they  get  the  message?  Or  should  our  liberal  education  have  those 
ingredients  that  will  let  whitey  know  that  the  Negroes  are  people  too,  and  that  the  lives  and  action  of  Negroes  have 
been  involved  in  the  development  of  human  history?"  The  answer  to  these  questions  was  obvious  to  Father  Cortelyou. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  declared,  "that  we  have  a real  opportunity  to  have  our  Negro  students  be  more  intimatety  and 
more  substantially  incorporated  in  the  mainstream  of  DePaul,  and  to  have  educational  programs  that  will  more  fully 
liberate  the  mind  of  whitey."  (Cmtelyou,  1968) 

To  respond  to  the  BSU  demands,  and  any  others  that  mty  have  arisen,  the  university  established  a Committee 
on  Human  Relations  (CHR).  Chaired  by  Dean  Schillinger  and  including  Tq)resentation  from  the  BSU  and  other 
minority  student  groups,  this  body  was  supposed  to  look  into  the  various  issues  raised  by  the  BSU  and  other  students 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  Meeting  over  the  summer  months  and  into  the  following  school  year, 
the  CHR  focused  on  curricular  reform  and  improving  conditions  for  minority  students.  By  July  the  committee  could 
point  to  special  curriculum  committees  in  the  departments  of  history,  p^chology  and  sociology  to  develop  and 
^prove  new  courses  reflecting  the  interests  of  minority  students.  In  September  the  CHR  issued  a report  listing  a 
series  of  courses,  old  and  new,  which  had  been  developed  to  address  these  concerns.  The  committee  also  noted  efforts 
in  the  various  departments  to  recruit  Black  and  otho^  minority  faculty  members,  although  it  suggested  that  finding 
eligible  candidates  was  difficult.  In  additiem  to  this,  the  CHR  investigated  charges  that  Black  and  Hispanic  studrats 
experienced  discrimination  when  seeking  housing  in  neighborhoods  acyacent  to  the  university.  And  it  looked  into 
ways  of  offering  more  extra-curricular  activities  for  minority  students.  (DePaul,  1968) 

It  was  a time  of  radical  calls  for  change,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  DePaul  was  considering  Rignific^t 
changes  to  its  curriculum  and  policies  to  address  the  interests  of  a particular  group  of  stud^ts.  When  the  CHR  issued 
subsequent  reports  they  often  appeared  with  bibliogr^hies  on  African  American  history,  urban  sociology,  studies 
of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination  and  related  topics.  Like  the  rest  of  the  academic  world,  the  DePaul  community 
was  learning  about  these  issues,  and  making  their  integration  into  the  institutional  culture  a priority.  All  of  this 
reflected  a realization  that  such  changes  were  long  overdue,  and  that  the  university  had  been  an  unwitting  contributor 
to  a measure  of  social  injustice. 
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In  Februaiy  1969  Father  Cortelyou  wrote  to  Iowa  Congressman  William  Scherle,  who  had  requested 
information  about  student  protests  at  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.  "Like  any  oth^  university,” 
Cortelyou  declared,  "we  recognize  that  we  are  sitting  on  a powder  keg."  But  he  quickly  add^  that  DePaul  was 
working  with  the  BSU  and  recognized  their  demands  as  "reasonable."  For  Cortelyou  and  other  administrators  and 
faculty  members  at  DePaul,  student  concerns  were  more  than  a problem  to  be  resolved  with  punitive  federal 
legislatirm.  They  were  a source  of  critical  insights,  an  impetus  to  reform  which  would  keep  the  instituticm  evolving 
in  a time  of  soci^  upheaval.  Cortelyou  recognized  &at  it  was  the  university's  ability  to  communicate  with  its  students, 
and  especialty  with  African  American  and  other  minority  studoits,  vdiich  would  determine  much  of  its  success  in  the 
years  to  come.  (Cortelyou,  1969)  And  it  was  this  perspective  which  ultimatety  guided  the  university's  response  to 
the  challenges  of  the  sixties. 

Of  course,  the  pace  of  change  was  uneven,  and  not  everycme  was  satisfied  with  the  university's  response. 
Members  of  the  BSU  complained  about  resistance  to  change  encoimtered  among  certain  faculty  members  and  in 
various  departments.  The  BSU--along  with  others  in  the  university  conmumity—also  protested  DePaul's  lack  of 
communication  with  community  groups  concerned  about  the  university's  expansion.  This  had  become  a heated  issue 
with  the  demolition  of  housing  for  building  the  Schmidt  Academic  Center  in  1967.(DePaul,  1969)  Even  though  the 
university  had  opened  a dialogue  with  its  students,  the  potential  for  misunderstanding  remained  si^iificant 


The  Crisis  of  May  1969 

In  the  opening  months  of  1969  members  of  the  BSU  w^  becoming  finstrated.  After  working  closety  with 
the  CHR,  little  seemed  to  be  hqrpening.  The  BSU  also  had  not  been  assigned  ofiBce  space  by  the  university,  like  other 
student  groups.  In  the  1968  and  1969  DePaulian  yearbooks,  the  BSU  had  been  not  listed  as  an  official  student 
organizatirm.  (Salounis,  1996)  Many  wondered  whether  most  faculty,  administrators  and  students  at  DePaul  even 
cared  about  the  issues  the  BSU  had  raised. 

On  Wednesday,  Mty  7 members  of  the  BSU  staged  a small  rally  in  the  SAC  pit--at  high  noon--to  read  a new 
list  of  "demands"  of  the  university.  This  time  the  list  was  much  longer,  and  touched  on  many  of  the  issues  then 
become  points  of  controversy  among  students  across  the  country.  The  BSU  declared  itself  against  the  Viet  Nam  War, 
and  against  military  training  on  campus,  particularty  the  ROTC.  The  other  points  concerned  the  university's  policies 
regarding  the  neighboiiiood  and  minority  students,  especially  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  group  demanr^  that 
the  university  "halt  immediately"  it  program  of  expansion,  idling  it  "a  racist  conspiracy"  to  fmce  minority  families 
out  of  Lincoln  Park~a  largely  Hispanic  and  Black  area  at  the  time.  It  called  for  major  curricular  changes,  to  make 
the  university  "relevant  to  Black  students  needs,"  and  the  creation  of  several  new  programs  to  serve  low  income 
minority  youth  in  the  city.  It  also  demanded  "abolishment"  of  a lecture  series  rm  Municipal  Government  named  after 
Mtyor  Richard  J.  Dal^,  whom  they  considered  an  anathenra  to  the  city's  Black  community.  Finally  the  BSU  also 
declared  its  vehement  opposition  to  "institutionalized  and  individual  racism  at  DePaul  University  and  elsewhere. 
When  Dean  Schillinger  received  these  demands  he  agreed  to  respond  to  them  by  noon  the  following  day.  (DePaul, 
\9(>9,DePaulia,  1969a) 

The  atmosphere  on  campus  had  become  highb'  charged  in  the  wake  of  these  events,  and  the  imiversity's 
administration  did  not  deity  in  ansvsering  the  charges  and  demands  issued  by  the  BSU.  On  May  8 the  BSU  received 
a response,  and  again  held  a meeting  in  the  SAC  pit  to  discuss  it.  To  begin,  the  university  denial  participation  in  any 
"racist  conspiraty,"  calling  such  charges  "gratuitous  and  libelous  and...  not  substantiated  with  evidence."  The 
university  expressed  willingness  to  "accept  a program"  to  educate  minority  students,  but  noted  that  such  programs 
faced  great  difficulties.  It  was  pointed  out  that  efforts  to  revise  the  curriculum  had  been  hankered  by  lack  of  BSU 
cooperation,  but  added  that  the  univ^sity  "continues  to  invite  positive  recommendations  by  the  students  to  assist  the 
faculty  and  the  administration  in  the  inqn-ovement  of  its  programs."  In  particular,  it  was  noted  that  if  Black  students 
wished  to  contribute  to  this  process,  "their  assistance  will  be  {q>preciated."  While  the  univ^ity  maintained  that 
ending  the  Dalty  lecture  series  (a  one  year  program  administered  by  the  Political  Science  Department)  would  be  an 
infiingement  of  academic  freedmn,  most  of  &e  other  demands  recdved  positive  responses.  (DePaul,  1969) 

At  this  point  the  crisis  escalated  quickly.  Later  in  the  aftemotm  of  May  8,  members  of  the  BSU  went  to  Dean 
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Schillinger's  office  and  asked  to  see  university  president  John  Cortelyou,  C.M..  A meeting  was  scheduled  for  6:30 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  SAC,  but  Father  Cortelyou  did  not  appear.  At  8:30  that  evening  members  of  the  BSU  and  students 
supporting  them  "secured"  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building,  and  after  classes  had  finished  they  took  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  building,  blocking  or  barricading  doors  so  that  students  and  university  personnel  could  not  enter.  Within 
a span  of  barely  two  d^  of  seeing  the  new  demands  issued  by  the  BSU,  OePaul  had  joined  the  growing  list  of 
institutions  during  this  period  experiencing  student  unrest  (DePaul,  1969;  DePmlia,  1969a) 

The  immediate  confiontation  precipitated  Ity  the  take-over  of  SAC  did  not  last  long.  Although  there  was  a 
tense  stand-off  with  White  students  attempting  to  gain  access  to  the  building  on  the  morning  of  9,  and  university 
officials  threatened  to  seek  an  injunction  to  open  the  building  by  force,  the  BSU  abandoned  the  takeover  shortty  after 
noon  that  day  and  held  another  rally.  There  was  great  interest  across  the  campus  in  the  issues  raised  by  the  BSU,  and 
hundreds  of  students  came  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  Representatives  fitm  the  Black  Panth^  and  Young  Lords, 
concerned  about  the  university's  impact  on  the  neighborhood,  also  attended  and  spoke.  If  the  goal  of  the  takeovo-  was 
to  draw  attention  to  the  BSLTs  position,  it  had  clearly  succeeded.  (DePaulia,  1969a;  Salounis,  1996) 

Student  (pinion  was  divided  regarding  the  BSU*s  demands  and  actions,  but  most  students  appear  to  have  supported 
the  call  for  greater  curricular  focus  on  problems  of  discrimination  and  inequality.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the 
Student  Activity  Council,  the  principal  student  govouance  bod|y  at  the  time,  voted  to  support  the  BSU  dftm^ndg  for 
curricular  changes  and  establishing  special  programs  for  muunity  youth.  For  its  part,  the  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  resumed  its  dialogue  with  the  BSU,  and  determined  to  look  into  inequities  in  the  curriculum  and  school 
policies.DePaul,  1969;  DePaulia,  1969a)  Even  though  thae  had  been  some  heated  moments,  it  appeared  that  a 
resolution  to  the  conflict  was  at  hand. 

Just  when  the  situation  seemed  to  be  stabilized,  however,  a new  crisis  erupted.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
14,  a week  after  the  BSU  had  publicly  issued  its  demands,  arsonists  struck  the  old  Lyceum  Building  (the  former 
library),  which  contained  the  university  bodcstore  and  the  BSU  offices.  Although  no  one  was  harmed  and  it  was 
never  determined  who  set  the  fire,  the  BSU  declared  it  a racist  attack,  and  at  a rally  two  days  later  the  BSU  and  other 
student  groups  called  for  a geno-d  student  strike  across  the  university.  {DePaulia,  1969b) 

For  two  d^  a minority  of  students  at  the  Lincoln  Park  campus  did  not  attend  classes,  and  pickets  circled  the 
entrances  to  SAC  and  other  university  buildings.  Even  if  most  stunts  did  not  observe  the  strike,  howevCT,  numy 
went  to  workshqrs  on  institutional  racism  conducted  by  the  BSU  the  following  Monday,  and  a r^Iy  held  at  noon. 
Many  students  were  supportive  of  the  quest  to  improve  conditions  for  Black  and  othi^  minority  students  at  the 
university.  And  a resolution  signed  by  several  dozen  faculty  members  also  erqrressed  support.  (DePaul,  1969; 
DePaulia,  1969b)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  arsonist  attack  on  university  propoiy,  and  particularly  the  BSU 
office,  helped  to  build  sympathy  for  Black  students  and  contributed  to  broad  endorsement  of  the  BSU  position.  In 
the  space  of  a little  more  than  two  weeks,  DePaul's  Black  students  had  mobilized  a significant  portion  of  the  university 
community  behind  their  concerns. 

As  short  as  it  was,  the  BSU  building  seizure  and  strike  of  1969  had  a major  impact  on  DePaul.  It  opened  lines 
of  communication  between  the  university  and  minority  students,  and  established  the  BSU  as  a major  element  of 
campus  life.  Shortly  after  the  events  of  M^  1969,  the  BSU  rqrorted  a membership  of  nearly  one  hundred,  about  one 
in  five  Black  students  at  DePaul,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  student  organizations.  More  radical  Black  students  split 
away  from  the  BSU  to  form  another  organization  which  was  even  mmre  militant  in  its  demands.  (DePaul,  1969)  And 
other  groups  of  students  brought  new  proposals  to  the  table,  including  fi:om  calls  for  additional  special  programs  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged.  Students  also  continued  to  exhibit  intoest  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  a diqrter  of  Students 
for  a Democratic  Society  (SDS)  was  formed  at  DePaul.  (DePaulian,  1969)  It  was  a time  of  rising  social 
consciousness,  and  at  DePaul's  Lincoln  Park  campus  students  confixmted  the  issues  that  defined  the  period.  Even  if 
DePaul  was  not  a major  center  of  student  protest  at  this  time,  it  certainly  was  not  isolated  fiom  it.  And  the  ingtihitinn 
could  no  longer  maintain  that  students  did  not  have  a say  in  the  curriculum— and  other  areas  of  university 
policy-making— as  had  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Legacy  of 1969:  Students,  Diversity  and  the  University 

The  student  protest  era  lasted  only  a short  time,  but  its  impact  was  significant.  The  Black  Student  Union 
remained  active  for  several  years,  but  by  the  early  seventies  it  numbered  only  a handful  of  active  members  and  was 
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no  longer  a major  force  on  the  campus.  The  Vietnam  war  was  an  issue  for  some  students,  and  there  were  lively 
demonstrations  in  the  Spring  of  1970  (at  the  time  of  the  Kent  State  shootings)  and  later  (around  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia).  (DePaulia,  1970)  But  these  were  rather  isolated  episodes  and  had  little  long  tram  effect  on  the  institution. 
Rather,  the  legacy  of  the  period  springs  directly  from  the  events  of  1968  and  1969:  students--at  DePaul  and 
elsewhere-demanded  a voice  in  campus  affairs.  And  because  they  had  s(»nething  valuable  to  say,  the  institution 
stood  rea^  to  listen. 

DePaul  has  <^h«ngfid  a great  deal  in  the  years  since  1969.  It  has  grown,  and  a new  generation  of  studraits  has 
arrived  with  each  succeeding  decade.  African  American  students  have  continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  DePaul's 
studrait  Ixxfy,  and  in  recent  years  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  has  increased  significantly.  (Meister,  1998)  The 
luiiversity  has  not  experience  demonstrations  as  dramatic  as  the  BSU  seizure  of  SAC  in  the  intervening  years.  But 
the  principle  of  the  administration  and  faculty  listening  to  vAat  students  have  to  say  about  the  curriculum,  and  about 
university  policies  that  affect  their  lives,  is  alive  and  well  at  DePaul  today.  So  too  are  departmental  curriculum 
committees,  and  courses  featuring  African  American  history  and  other  fields  of  research  which  examine  the 
experiences  and  contributions  of  Blacks  and  other  minority  groups.  This  is  another  tangible  legacy  of  the  evraits  in 
1968  and  69. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  problems  do  not  continue  to  exist.  In  the  Spring  of  1995  controversy  erupted  once  again 
over  campus  pohce  treatment  of  African  American  students,  and  a number  of  other  issues  quite  similar  to  those  raised 
almost  three  decades  earher.  And  the  DePaul  traditi<m  of  conflict  resolution  through  dialogue-first  ^ployed  in 
1969— helped  to  resolve  the  immediate  crisis  in  this  instance  as  well.  {DePaulia,  1995)  These  conflicts  and  the 
dialogue  which  follow  them  mark  the  on-going  process  of  education  that  diversity  entails,  a point  first  recognised 
some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a process  which  has  proven  essential  to  sustaining  an  institutional  culture  which  makes 
diversity  a critical  value.  And  through  this  the  university  continues  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  its  students,  and  it 
provides  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  leaming-for  students,  faculty  and  the  administration  alike.  This  is  what 
DePaul's  Black  studraits  demanded  in  1969,  after  all,  and  what  Father  Cortelyou  and  other  university  leaders 
recognized  as  necessary.  The  lessons  of  their  confiontation  and  subsequent  dialogue  continue  to  rescmate  today. 
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town  was  bom  July  24, 1880  when  the  families  of  Fergus  Kyle  and  David  E.  Moore,  along  with  Miss  M.  E. 


Moore,  deeded  two  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the  International  and  Great  Norths  Railroad  Company  (Strom, 


1981, 30).  This  prairie  town  named  Kyle  is  nestled  along  the  southern  tip  of  the  Texas  bladdand  prairies 
where  the  d^  soil  is  especially  adaptable  to  the  producing  of  small  grain  crops.  Fanning  has  been  a main  industry 
of  the  town,  while  the  school  has  beOT  a principle  empl<^  of  Kyle  citizens  (Miller,  1950, 4). 

From  its  inception,  the  people  of  Kyle  attenq)t^  to  operate  free  public  sr^ools,  though  classes  were  often 
(tigmifisftH  for  a two-  to  thr^month  period  so  that  operating  costs  could  be  obtained.  The  most  successful  <^>eration 
of  all  was  the  Independence  Hall  School,  originally  located  between  Mountain  City  and  Kyle  and  moved  to  Kyle’s 
lot  thirteen  in  1883.  In  1 890,  a new  building  was  built  on  lot  thirteen  'w^iich  stood  until  1910  viien  it  was  dismantled 
to  make  room  for  a larger,  more  modem  school  (Strom,  134).  On  April  1, 1913,  Kyle  became  an  independent  school 
district  with  many  other  districts  joining  fiom  Fairview,  Hemphill,  Wiegand,  Gofc^,  and  Blanco  Star(  135).  Later, 
THii^n4  high  school  transferred  to  Kyle(136).  In  1937,  a $25,000  addition  to  Kyle  Indqiendent  Sdrool  District  was 
which  included  a home  economics  cottage  and  a gymnasium  with  seating  for  five  hundred.  The  buildings  were 
constractedofcfflitral  Texas  limestone  and  were  projects  oftheWwks  Progress  Administration  (Miller,  59).  By  1950, 
the  town  had  grown  to  a population  of  892  and  had  a school  faculty  of  twelve  members,  nine  of  whom  held  a Master 
of  Arts  degree(Miller  3, 60).  In  1945,  Mr.  James  Childs  presid^  as  superintoident  of  schools.  At  the  onset  of 
World  War  II,  Kyle  had  an  approximate  enrollment  of  two  hundred  studmts(Stnom,  136). 

Miimie  Jo  Bagley  was  bom  on  April  19, 1914  near  Bishq),  Texas  and  attended  Martindale  Schools  througih 
grade  and  San  Marcos  schools  for  the  eleventh  grade.  At  age  sixteen,  she  began  college  at  Southwest  Texas 
State  Normal  College,  just  ahead  of  the  Dqiression.  Due  to  lack  of  funds,  she  did  not  return  for  college  the  second 
year  but  returned  home  to  help  her  father  on  the  farm.  When  an  uncle  heard  of  this,  he  loaned  her  seventy-five  dollars 
and  told  her  to  get  back  to  school;  she  did,  and  received  her  teaching  certificate  at  age  eighteen.  During  her  early 
teaching  years,  separate  schools  existed  for  whites,  Hispanics,  and  African-American  students.  Minnie  Jo’s  first  job 
was  in  the  “Mexican  School”  in  Martindale  where  she  tau^t  for  $365  a year.  With  this  income,  she  purchased  her 
first  automobile-  “a  tan  and  brown  four-door  something-or-other!”(Miimie  Jo  Schmeltekopf  1999). 

After  two  years  in  the  Mexican  School,  Minnie  Jo  decided  it  was  time  for  something  new  and  accepted  a 
position  in  a two-teacher  school  just  outside  of  Lockhart;  later  she  taught  in  Uhland  for  $95  a month  where  she  stayed 
for  four  years,  all  the  while  continuing  with  her  education.  It  was  in  her  third  year  of  teaching  in  Uhland  that  Miimie 
Jo  met  Walter  Schmeltekopf  at  his  girlfriend’s  house.  “That  was  the  end  of  the  girlfiiend.  We  went  to  a Valentine’s 
party,  and  married  the  following  December.”  She  completed  her  fourth  year  at  Uhland,  then  resigned  to  start  a family 
(Minnie  Jo  Schmeltekopf,  1999). 

Family  didn’t  comejbowever,  and  hfe.  Sphmeltekopf  cpn^ued  puling  hesr  schooling,  earning  a Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  m 1939.  %e  standi  at  tins  time  cqipo^  the  hiring  of  married  mstructors,  but  the  outbreak  of 

World  War  II  altered  this  practice.  The  current  teacher  of  the  Mexican  School  at  that  time  notified  the  trustees  cm 
a Thursday  that  she  was  leaving  Friday  to  take  a job  with  the  govoument  in  a Japanese  Intermnent  Canqi.  In  a 
pickle,  the  school  called  married  ladjy  Minnie  Jo  to  begin  work  that  Monc%;  she  completed  that  school  year  and  was 
moved  to  teach  in  the  white  school  the  following  September.  “I  studied,  ohhh,  I studied,  because  the  superintendent 
came  to  me  and  said,  ‘You  have  one  more  credit  of  science  than  I have,  so  you’ll  teach  the  science.’”  The  next  year, 
she  was  asked  to  tea^  Rnglish  since  three  of  the  previous  &iglish  teachers  had  become  pregnant  over  the  past  year; 
the  superintendent  said,  “I’ve  GOT  to  have  an  English  teacher  that’s  not  going  to  get  pregnant!”  Teaching  English 
sent  Minnie  Jo  back  to  Southwest  to  take  one  more  course,  certifying  her  to  teach  high  schcrnl  (Minnie  Jo,  1999). 

At  this  time,  there  were  about  fifty  studrats  in  high  school.  Membns  of  the  faculty  consisted  of  the 
superintendent,  principal,  b<^’  coach,  home  economics  teacher,  and  Minnie  Jo.  Minnie  Jo  assisted  as  the  girls’ 
vollQ^ball  coach,  taught  physical  education,  led  the  senior  pl^,  pep  squad,  and  choir,  and  oversaw  the  students’ 
weeldy  «aihmissiong  to  the  local  newspaper.  During  wartime,  there  was  such  a shortage  of  gasoline  that  the  students 
would  get  together  and  “come  up  with  a place  to  go;  and  they  ALWAYS  had  a place  to  go.  Th^’d  go  to  the 
superintendent  and  ask(to  use  the  school  bus  for  transportation).”  Though  the  superintendent  ^proved  these  outings. 
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neither  he  nor  the  principal  wanted  to  supervise  the  students,  so  Minnie  Jo  and  Walt  would  chaperone  the 
into  Austin  for  plays  and  other  events.  Minnie  Jo  taught  English  for  five  years  and  finally  became  pregnant  with  her 
first  child.  When  she  told  the  superintendent,  “he  went  home  and  rolled;  he  just  couldn’t  get  over  iti”(Minnie  Jo 
1999). 

War  remembrances  are  that  there  were  shortages  of  many  things,  including  farm  equipment.  “Things  would 
break  and  just  have  to  be  left  alone;  not  everything  could  be  replaced.”  She  did  not  recall  curriculum  during 

the  war,  nor  much  disruption  or  great  worry  due  to  the  war.  They  did  have  a curriculum  guide  that  listed  required 
items  to  be  studied,  “so  many  Shakespeare  pl^s,  and  so  on.”  During  her  teaching , teachers  were  allowed  to 
one  r^roduction  of  a paper  per  day,  and  the  curriculum  required  more  intensive  writing  than  at  present:  examinations 
ccmsisted  of  written  answers  as  opposed  to  multiple  choice  or  fill-in-the-blank  responses.  A much  wider  variety  of 
courses  are  offered  now  than  were  mid-century.  During  her  teaching  years,  the  students  spent  one  semester  studying 
grammar  and  the  second  on  literature  with  one  year  ftxusing  on  English  literatuie  and  a second  upon  American 
literature(Mirmie  Jo,  1999). 

While  at  the  Mexican  School,  Miruiie  Jo  said,  “I  sort  of  remember  we  inq)rovised  a whole  lot,”  and  she 
pulled  fium  her  prior  years  of  lesstms  for  teaching.  She  and  one  other  teacher  taught  at  the  Mexican  School,  Minnie 
Jo  teaching  the  younger  group  and  the  second  teacher  leading  the  older  studmts.  Minnie  Jo  does  not  recall  teaching 
diildren  much  older  than  twelve  since  the  older  children  often  left  to  woric  in  the  fields.  The  two  teachers  focused 
upon  teaching  English,  writing,  spelling,  and  simple  math;  she  recalls  no  science  curricuhmi.  The  children  sat  in  rows 
of  desks  and  brought  their  own  pencils,  paper,  scissm^,  and  other  simple  siq)plies.  At  recess,  she  can  recall  that  they 
loved  to  play  baseball!  No  school,  white  or  Mexican,  supplied  lunch  for  the  children  before  or  during  the  war;  the 
Mexican  children  “brought  their  tortillas. ’’(Mirmie  Jo,  1 999). 

After  the  war,  the  morning  service  at  a local  church  was  changed  from  German  to  English.  The  evening 
service,  however,  continued  to  be  led  in  German.  A last  item  of  interest  is  that  Minnie  Jo  attended  hi^  school  with 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  brother,  Sam,  and  knew  his  sister,  Lucy,  well(Miimie  Jo  Schmeltdcopf,  1999). 

Kathryn  Ann  Rogers  was  bom  on  July  23,  1910  and  raised  in  Lockhart.  At  age  ten,  her  father  moved  the 
family  to  Buda  whae  he  tried  to  grow  cotton  but  had  little  luck.  The  famity  then  relocated  to  Kyle  where  Kathryn 
has  now  lived  for  forty-seven  years.  Whm  moving,  she  skipped  the  fourth  grade,  nuking  a high  school  graduate  of 
her  at  age  fifteen.  “This  was  a problem,”  (to  begin  college  at  fifteen)  “because,  you  know,  students  have  other  things 
on  their  minds,  at  fifteen...!”  She  began  college  at  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  taking  ha-  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees  fiom  the  school.  She  planned  to  pursue  a doctorate,  but  became  too  popular  as  a piano  teacher 
to  have  the  time(Kathryn  Aim  Rogers,  1999). 

Kathi^  spent  forty-two  years  in  the  teaching  field:  one  in  Fentress,  two  in  London,  outside  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  remaining  years  between  Kyle  and  Buda  schools.  In  all  her  years  of  teadiing,  she  never  filled  out  an 
application,  held  an  interview,  or  develcqred  a resume.  In  Fentress  she  taught  third  grade  in  the  mnming  and  high 
school  English  in  the  afternoon.  In  London,  she  also  taught  high  school  English,  then  returned  to  Kyle  where  she 
took  a job  with  the  government  for  a time.  Later  in  Kyle,  she  began  teaching  music  in  the  schools.  To  banrflft  some 
unmly  seventh  graders,  she  was  asked  to  move  to  junior  high  for  a time,  and  finally  she  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades  v\here  she  spent  the  majority  of  her  career.  She  had  about  thirty  students  in  her  class.  It  was  during  the  Second 
World  War  that  Kathryn  was  teaching  English  and  music.  She  does  not  recall  much  alteration  in  her  iftorbing  during 
the  war  years.  One  vivid  memory  she  has  is  o^  the  one  (and  only)  time  she  received  a sli^t  rqjrimand  frmn  a 
principal.  The  story  is  that  a class  of  students  was  eating  lunch  out  in  the  hall,  and  that  Kathryn  poked  her  “beautifiil, 
gold-handled  umbrella”  at  one  of  the  students  in  jest  as  she  passed  by;  all  the  children  laughed.  Their  teacha‘~also 
the  principal’s  wife~did  not  find  the  disruption  amusing  and  “blessed  (nit”  Kathryn  for  disturbing  her  class.  Kathryn 
responded  by  saying  that  she  was  taught  that  “meals  were  to  be  a happy  time.”  The  next  day,  the  principal  nnnfninrftrt 
that  no  class  would  any  longer  be  allowed  to  eat  lunch  in  the  hall.  When  the  schools  first  began  offering  meals,  the 
first  food  provided  was  combread  and  beans,  with  chili  following  soon  after  (Rogers,  1999). 

Kathryn  can  recall  being  very  nervous  about  the  counselcns  coming  to  observe  her  teaching,  though  none 
corrected  any  of  her  methods.  She  drilled  her  studoits  in  multiplication  facts  and  other  areas.  “I  don’t  think  I could 
go  back  to  teaching  (now)  if  I had  a chance,  because  I was  too  engrossed  in  seeing  that  th^r  learned  these  things.  And 
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we  stressed  writing  back  then.”  Kathryn’s  mother,  Mrs.  Willy  Allen,  had  also  been  a teacher,  and  Kathryn’s  father 
“thought  she  was  it..so,  I had  no  dioice  but  to  be  a teacher.  But  I’m  glad!”  Kathryn’s  mother  taught  in  Caldwell 
county.  The  unruly  umbrella  mentioned  earlier  originally  belonged  to  Mrs.  Allen(Rogers,  1999). 

Our  next  neighbor  was  a Kyle  high  school  student  during  World  War  II.  She  remembers  the  Kyle  school 
building  being  made  of  brick  with  classrooms  with  hardwood  floors;  hallways  and  restrooms  had  floors  of  smooth, 
waxed,  red  cement  and  she  recalls  thinking  that  the  school  was  pretty  and  clean  smelling.  Apparently  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  boiler  room  since  every  time  a good  rain  came,  the  room  flooded,  resulting  in  the  cancellation  of 
school~”(I  was)  elated  every  time!”  Students  had  very  little  special  equipment-pencils,  paper,  and  blackboards 
consisted  of  most  of  the  materials  used.  She  does  not  remember  a reduction  in  the  use  of  papa*,  but  “we  were  alw^ 
economical  with  everything  we  had.”  She  recalls  little  disruptimi  in  school  activities  as  a re^t  of  the  war.  The  boys 
played  six-man  football  and  basketball,  but  there  was  no  basketball  for  the  girls  because  it  was  considered  too  rou^. 
Several  banquets  were  held  each  year:  the  junior-senior  banquet,  the  sweetheart  banquet,  and  others.  These  were 
fanty  affairs  for  which  the  girls  spent  long  hours  getting  their  gowns  together  and  decorating  the  banquet  area.  She 
recalls  that  “we  dressed  up  more  then,  it  seems;  we  really  wanted  to  look  special  fmr  these  events.”(Nei^bor,  1999). 

Small  classes  of  rune  or  ten  students  composed  most  rooms.  During  the  war,  it  was  difQcult  to  get  teachers; 
one  friend’s  mother  came  to  teach  after  havmg  been  out  of  the  field  for  many  years.  She  recalls  having  no  male 
teachers  for  two  years  and  that  some  science  and  math  courses  were  left  out  for  a year  or  more  due  to  lack  of 
instructors.  Upon  her  entrance  to  college,  she  struggled  tmibly  with  her  science  and  would  have  failed  were  it  not 
for  her  roommate’s  tutoring,  for  the  high  school  science  teacher  Kyle  managed  to  obtain  was  not  competent  to  teach 
in  that  field.  In  English  class,  students  began  writing  fiction  stories  about  spies  after  war  was  declar^  on  Germany. 
She  recalls  that  some  of  her  classmates  had  very  gcx)d  mysteries!  A new  emphasis  upon  physical  fitness  was  begun 
and  a set  of  warm-up  exercises  came  from  “some  Washington  D.C.  department”;  she  remembers  executing  “butterfly 
wing”  arm  exercises.  Home  economics  was  available,  but  no  agricultural  or  “shop”  courses  were  offered;  with  many 
students  still  helping  on  farms,  however,  the  concept  of  stu(fying  “ag”  in  school  seemed  urmecessaiy.fNeighbcH*, 
1999). 

“I  remember  that  we  did  not  like  conscientious  objectors  at  all.  We  also  had  open-heated  discussions  about 
the  eneny— 1 hated  Hitler  and  the  Japanese.  We  all  loved  President  Roosevelt,  and  1 cried  when  he  died.  But  1 can 
remember  later  when  1 found  out  that  he  had  a mistress,  1 just  couldn’t  believe  it  That  broke  ny  heart  that  he  would 
do  that,  because  to  us--he  was  everything.”  Great  reverance  was  shown  to  those  killed  in  action  and  lists  of  former 
students  lost  in  the  war  were  posted  in  school(Neighbor,  1999). 

Outside  of  school,  this  studrat  moved  in  with  her  sister  to  keep  her  two  diildren  while  the  sister  worked.  The 
student  fed  and  bathed  them,  helped  them  with  their  homework,  and  put  them  to  bed  each  ni^t  She  can  rem^ber 
the  poster  of  Uncle  Sam  at  the  post  office  whose  eyes  caught  you  from  every  angle,  declaring,  “I  want  you!”,  and  the 
trains  moving  throu^  town,  lo^ed  with  scrap  metal.  Overall,  “life  moved  slower  in  those  days-getting  a hamburger 
was  a treat”,  and  she  and  her  friends  spent  time  riding  bikes  and  going  for  ice-cream.  Once  a month,  one  of  her 
fiiends  went  to  San  Antonio  for  ordiodontist  appointments;  she  and  another  girlfriend  were  allowed  out  of  sdiool  to 
go  along:  “we  wore  our  best  clothes  on  those  excursions  into  the  city.”(Neighbor,  1999), 

“I  was  also  involved  in  some  volunteer  groiq>  where  we  were  to  knit  for  the  military.  1 was  issued  thread  and 
four  steel  needles  to  knit  a cfqr-don’t  think  1 ever  finished  it!  It  was  knit,  pearl— 1 didn’t  gain  much  skill.”  Her  sister 
handled  the  sugar  raticming  by  ccmcocting  a cake  sweetened  with  syrup.  Family  members  lent  tires  to  one  another 
for  trips.  She  did  not  lose  any  close  family  members  to  the  war,  but  for  several  months,  they  failed  to  hear  from  her 
brother-in-law;  “we  suffered  constant  agony  for  fear  that  he  had  been  killed,  and  a great  cloud  hung  over  the  house.” 
The  man  had  not  been  killed,  but  was  injur^(Neighbor,  1999). 

Juliaim  Schmeltekopf  Magdalena  was  the  only  child  of  five  vriio  didn’t  have  to  pick  cotton!  Her  sisto's 
helped  in  their  father’s  fields  due  to  shortages  of  labor,  and  her  oldest  brother,  Lawrence  Schmeltekopf^  was  permitted 
to  remain  home  to  help  with  the  farm.  Juliann  remembers  “big  rations”  on  sugar,  tires,  and  other  things.  Though 
much  remained  the  same,  a significant  alteration  due  to  the  war  was  that  “you  just  had  to  do  without.”  Due  to  the  use 
of  silk  in  parachutes,  women’s  hosioy  became  scarce  to  nonexistent.  Juliann  recalls  a thick  make-up  product  for 
“painting”  legs  so  that  it  appeared  that  one  were  wearing  hose,  “and  then  we’d  draw  a line  up  the  back  of  our  legs  to 
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look  like  the  seam.”  Just  how  the  ladies  prevented  this  invention  from  smearing,  she  could  not  recall!(Magdalena, 
1999). 

School  memories  are  that  she  took  no  general  science  in  high  school  because  all  the  male  teachers  went  to 
war.  Black  curtains  were  required  to  be  hung  from  the  windows  for  black-outs,  for  which  they  practiced  by  turning 
out  lights  and  pulling  the  shades.  She  was  a senior  in  1947  and  recalls  the  senior  trip  which  th^r  funded  by  collecting 
newspaper  and  scrap  iron,  and  saving  gas  stamps.  Her  father  was  the  bus  driver,  and  the  class  traveled  to  Carlsbad 
Caverns  in  the  school  bus.  On  the  trip,  th^  drove  to  White’s  City  and  went  across  to  M^co  where  diey  had  some 
“wonderful  lemonade!”  She  remembem  that  in  one  of  the  restaurants,  the  tables  were  just  covered  in  dust  from  the 
Texas  storms.  The  second  day  th^r  toured  the  Cav^s  and  then  returned  home  after  a second  night  Upon  Juliana’s 
entrance  to  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  she  remembers  that  there  “were  few  boys  m 
college.”(Magdalena,  1999). 

Nancy  Kercheville  Elliott’s  father  managed  a Pontiac  agency  in  San  Marcos,  Texas,  but  vriien  the  war  put 
an  end  to  the  production  of  cars  and  tires,  he  closed  shop  for  a time  and  managed  his  brother’s  Red  and  White  store 
vriiile  the  broker  went  off  to  war.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Nancy  went  to  work  at  the  store  counting  ration  stamps 
and  meat  tokens.  She  remembers  several  items  being  rationed  including  cokes,  mayonnaise,  shortening,  and  canned 
fruits.  She  does  not  recall  people  fearing  losing  the  war,  but  she  did  fear  her  uncles  not  retuming~four  left  to  fight 
Many  of  the  male  teachers  left  the  schools  for  the  war,  and  one  Kyle  elementary  teacher  was  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor(Elliott,  1999). 

A highlight  of  high  school  d^  was  the  boys’  basketball  team.  Occasionally,  fiiends  would  go  to  a movie, 
“we  could  walk  everywhere  in  Kyle.  I remember  learning  to  jitterbug  by  juke  box  at  the  Arrowhead  Cafe  by  the 
railroad  tracks;  now  fliat  was  funl”(Elliott,  1999). 

Ethel  Loujise  Dupr^  Simon  'fias  bom  ii^  Elgin,  Texas^  and  moyed  to  Kyle  with  her  folks  in  1935.  Graduating 
from  hi^  school  m 1944,  her  story  is  more  grim  fnan  the  aforementioned.  As  a semor,  th^  had  no  sports  and  no 

class  trip.  One  night,  the  football  coach  was  drafted,  leaving  the  school  with  no  athletics;  the  agricultural  teacher  was 
also  drafted  and  later  killed  in  action.  At  her  English  teacher’s  recommendation,  Louise  left  school  in  Febmary  to 
work  for  the  San  Marcos  Army  Air  Force  as  a clerk  typist.  Possessing  strong  grades,  Louise  was  still  allowed  to 
graduate  that  Mty  of  1944(Simon,  1999). 

“We  had  to  cut  back  so  much.  There  were  rations  on  sugar,  coffee,  tires,  gasoline.  My  grandparents  had 
diickens  and  we  wore  clothes  sewn  from  the  feedsack  that  my  mother  made,  tf  you  washed  them  enough  times,  th^ 
would  get  soft.  Later,  I learned  to  sew  in  home  economics-to  sew,  knit,  and  cook-  and  I made  ny  own  clothes.” 
Kyle  also  had  a caimery  where  townspeople  could  preserve  items  to  have  on  handfSimon,  1999). 

A cherished  memory  Louise  has  of  that  time  is  the  music  of  the  big  bands:  “Now,  that’s  the  best  music 
anyborfy  could  ever  listen  to-I  suppose  you  like  today’s  music-but  Glen  Miller,  Tonury  Dorsey,  Harry  James; 
wonderful!”  She  and  her  husband.  Red,  splurged  to  see  Me  and  My  Gal  for  a first  date.  Red  graduated  in  1942  and 
served  in  the  amy  but  never  left  to  fight.  They  married  in  1948  and  purchased  Louise’s  childhood  home  in  Kyle  for 
their  own  in  1950  where  they  live  today.  Though  the  war  years  dampened  maty  facets  of  school  life  for  her  and 
others,  courageous  optimism  refuted  self-pity.  “It  didn’t  hurt  us-in  my  feedsack  clothes.  It  didn’t  hurt  us.”(Simon, 
1999). 

Evelyn  Bristow  Schmeltekopf  recalls  a number  of  changes  due  to  the  war.  Wooden  wheels  replaced  steel  on 
her  rollm:skates,  and  band  woodwind  pltyers  had  difficulty  finding  reeds.  Specific  coupon  allotments  were  required 
for  buying  certain  items,  and  for  a time,  Evelyn  wore  a right  shoe  attached  to  its  sole  by  tape;  her  mother  tried  to 
disguise  the  tape  with  polish,  but  Evelyn  was  still  mortified!  Finally  sufficient  coupons  were  collected  for  her  family 
to  purchase  a new  pair(Evelyn  Schmeltekopf,  1999). 

News  was  censor^  and  weather  reports  ceased;  Eve^m’s  mother  searched  high  and  low  for  white  nylon 
stockings  as  part  of  her  required  nursmg  uniform.  Oleo  margarine  was  marketed  as  a butter  substitute  and  Evelyn 
and  her  siblings  battled  over  whose  turn  it  was  to  “color”  the  spread  with  the  packet  of  yellow  powd^!  Finally  he 
famify  bought  “a  beautiful  Jers^  cow  named  Blondie-no  more  Oleo  for  us!”(Evefyn  ScWeltekopf,  1999). 

Each  Fridty  at  school,  Evelyn  purchased  ten -cent  savings  stamps  to  paste  into  her  bcxk,  and  as  a member 
of  a Girl  Scout  troop,  Evelyn  distributed  cookies  and  cupcakes  to  tro^s  who  stopped  in  town.  If  the  train  went 
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through  non-stop,  citizais  lined  the  walk  to  wave  flags.  Memorira  of  the  post  office  include  post^  of  Uncle 

admonishing  that  “Loose  lips  can  sink  ships  while  holding  up  the  V sign  for  victcsy,  and  another  of  Adolph  Hitler 
with  an  oversized  ear,  gathering  information  from  “loose  lips”  “I  don’t  remember  ever  thinking  that  the  Unitol  States 
could  lose  the  war.  There  would  be  setbacks  and  we  would  have  special  prayers  for  the  troops,  but  the  ultimate 
outcome  was  never  doubted  in  our  house.  My  father,  who  had  served  in  the  navy  during  World  War  I,  said  we  would 
win  and  that  settled  it  for  me(Evelyn,  1999). 

“I  remember  a nei^bor  who  hung  a picture  of  her  son  in  the  window  after  he  was  killed  in  action.  The  war 
took  on  new  meaning  for  me  after  that;  I guess  for  the  first  time  I realized  that  war  was  not  just  an  exciting  adventure, 
that  people  I knew  were  d|ying.”(Evelyn,  1999). 

Neighbor  Two  attended  the  black  school  in  Kyle  during  the  war.  A readty-leamer,  she  acquired  reading  skills 
before  entering  school  fiom  watching  her  mother  teach  her  older  sister.  Thus,  Neighbor  Two  began  school  at  age  six 
but  was  immediately  advanced  to  the  third  grade: 

“1  couldn’t  cany  all  my  books!”  Children  purchased  their  own  pencils  and  paper.  The  principal  and 
teachers  were  “colored”  and  there  were,  as  she  recalls,  two  rooms  to  the  schoolhouse  wi&  grades  first 
through  seventh  offered.  “It  was  rou^;  we  had  very  little.  The  principal  would  try  to  get  the  things 
for  us  fipom  the  other  schools~we  had  to  take  leavin’s.  We  don’t  really  like  to  ta^  about  it~it  was 
their  idea.  It’s  a sore  subject.  But  we  just  were  thankful  we  got  this  far,  because  there  was  not  a 
thing  we  could  do.  It  was  rough.  But  we  made  it!”(Neighbor  Two,  1999). 

Beatrice  Ortiz  attended  the  Mexican  School  in  Kyle  during  the  war.  Bom  in  1939,  she  and  her  parents  were 
raised  in  Kyle.  Beatrice  says  that  the  school  had  no  running  water  or  indoor  plumbing.  Beatrice  and  her  siblings 
walked  at  least  two  imles  to  school  each  d^  and  ‘Sve  didn’t  miss  mudi— rain  or  cold,  we  went”  Hours  of  school  were 
eight  o’clodc  A.M.  to  three  o’clock  P.M.  and  children  were  provided  with  texts;  lunches  were  offered  but  were  too 
costly  for  most  of  the  students  who  instead  brought  lunch  fix>m  home.  The  Mexican  School  held  grades  first  through 
third  only;  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  Hispanics  were  integrated  with  whites.  When  asked  if  she  felt  ostracized  or 
ridiculed  at  the  v\4iite  school,  Beatrice  replied  that  she  “didn’t  remember  that  too  much,  because  I was  more  pi^mig 
attention  to  my  work.”  There  was  (me  Ifispanic  teacher,  Sarah  Ortunio,  at  the  Mexican  canq)us  at  that  time,  an(l  the 
othor  perscmnel  were  white.  “All  the  teachers  were  real  nice  and  very  friendly  to  me,”  Patrice  said.  Teachers 
stressed  teaching  &)glish  since  all  the  children  came  to  school  speaking  only  Spanish.  “Mrs.  Ortunio  said  I was  a 
g(X)d  reader— that’s  because  I would  read  my  sister’s  b(X)ks.  She  wanted  to  move  me  up  to  second  grade,  but  I wanted 
to  finish  first  grade.  We  had  lots  of  homework  and  I read  at  home  a lot.  History  and  English  were  v^  hard  for  me, 
but  I really  liked  spelling  and  math.  I would  win  contests  in  spdling.  My  parents  couldn’t  help  us  with  our  work 
because  they  didn’t  know  English,  plus  they  were  working— so  they  weren’t  very  involved  in  school  much.  That’s 
why  I told  my  kids,  ‘Don’t  think  I (lon’t  care  (about  your  s(^ool),  but  I had  to  do  it  on  n^r  own,’  and  I expected  them 
to  do  it  on  their  own,  too.”(Ortiz,  1999). 

Beatrice’s  father  passed  away  at  the  age  of  36  and  the  five  Ortiz  children  went  to  work  in  the  fields.  “If  I had 
to  live  life  again.  I’d  go  to  school  more.  But  I got  married  too  young  (age  14,  sixth  grade);  they  wouldn’t  let  us  go 
to  sch(X)l  after  we  got  married,  I guess  because  it  was  a bad  influence  (on  othas).”(Ortiz,  1999). 

In  1945,  Beatrice  was  six  years  old.  “I  remember  my  mcmi  had  these  stamps,  but  I didn’t  know  Miat  for! 
We  only  had  one  pair  of  shoes  for  the  whole  year,  and  now—?!?”  Perhaps  war  times  weren’t  so  very  different  for  her 
family  than  peace  time.  In  regard  to  the  proposed  Y2K  problem,  she  added,  “They’re  s^ing  all  this  stuff  about  how 
we’re  not  gonna  have  electricity,  no  water— I told  my  husband,  ‘I  remwber  when  we  didn’t  have  water  or  light’ 
When  it  rained,  we  saved  the  water  to  bathe  and  to  wash.  So,  to  me  it’s  not  goima  be  dif^^t  (than  old 
times)!”(Ortiz,  1999). 

Regarding  rural  s(^ools  of  that  era,  the  Charter  of  Education  for  Rural  Children  recommended  that  local  areas 
of  administration  be  large  enough  to  provide  modem  educational  systems  and  to  guarantee  an  American  standard  of 
educational  opportunity.  Such  educational  opportunities  were  said  to  include  access  to  education  in  “mcxlem  school 
buildings”  for  nine  mmiths  per  year,  complete  with  health  services,  v(x:ational  guidance,  library  facilities,  reoeational 
activities,  transportation,  and  school  lunches  whoe  neoessaiy(Kandel,1957,  64).  Nationwide,  the  evaluation  of 
teaching  material  and  methodology  was  encouraged  in  terms  of  its  c(mtribution  to  winning  the  war(Stanford 
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Workshop  on  Education  for  War  and  Peace,  1942,  33).  “In  all  activities,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
conservation  of  all  resources,  human  and  material,  and  on  the  efhcient  utilization  of  these  resources  at  dl  times  in  the 
productive  war  effort.”(Kandel,  1948,  27).  More  specifically,  questions  asked  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
Reading  were;  ‘What  can  we  do  to  meet  the  wartime  need  fix  efficient  readers?’  and  ‘How  shall  we  make  effective 
use  of  maps  and  gJobes?’(Gray,  1943, 274).  World  War  n heightened  concern  over  reading  since  many  drafted  men 
could  not  meet  the  standard  of  fimctional  literacy  which  should  have  been  attained  after  four  years  of 
education(Kandel,  1957,  120).  A subject  area  enhanced  the  war  was  social  studies;  price  control  and  rationing 
were  suggested  as  topics  of  stu<fy  for  every  grade  level(Field,  1994,  448).  Social  Studies  teachers  were  also  urged 
to  regularly  instruct  pupils  about  the  proper  care  of  supplies  and  pl^  equipment  to  prevent  unneccesary  damage(Field, 
45 1).  Geography  studies  escalated  with  ffie  war  with  Allied  nations  more  fiequently  discussed  than  others(Field,  456). 
History  and  citizenship  education  were  heightened,  and  children  learned  the  marching  songs  to  all  four  brandies  of 
the  armed  services(TuttIe,  1993,  119).  School  mathematics  found  a sure  foundation  at  the  close  of  the  war(Davis, 
1993, 121).  Increased  enqihases  were  made  upon  physical  and  vocational  education,  and  students  received  acad^c 
credit  for  parades,  scrap  drives,  and  calisthenics(Davis,  1 14).  At  the  secondary  level,  occupational  guidance  was 
enqihasized  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  in  preinduction  training  and  occupational  training;  “evoy  young  person  must 
be  regarded  as  a reservist  in  preparation  for  the  armed  forces  and  the  war  industries.”(Kandel,  1948, 21). 

School  children  were  made  to  feel  that  their  service,  sacrifice,  and  dedication  were  important  to  the  war 
effort;  older  rural  school  children  within  two  miles  of  sdiool  were  requested  to  walk  in  order  to  save  bus  use(Cyr, 
1943,  48).  To  be  certain,  children’s  school  activities  were  also  used  as  means  of  stunulating  adults  to  action(Cyr, 
1 1,12).  Some  responsibilities  of  the  sdiools  were  set  forth  as  being  to  “guarantee  children  adequate  protection,.. .(and) 
intellectual  participaticm’^  protection  referring  to  firequent  air  raid  drills  and  the  provision  of  gas  ma^  and 
identification  tags,  and  “participation”  materializing  as  intensely  propagandistic  efforts  reflecting  an  ideological 
certainty  about  vriiat  the  United  States  was  to  be  in  the  minds  of  ^ its  dtizens(Tuttle,  1 15).  Govemmi^t  bodies, 
educational  associations,  and  magazine  articles  lauded  wartime  aims  of  the  school(Tuttle,  1 16),  School-age  children 
shared  not  only  a sense  of  unity  and  invincibility  but  also  one  of  moral  and  military  superiori1y(130).  Certainly  the 
curriculum  changes  of  wartime  extended  b^ond  classroom  doors  to  improve  civilian  morale  and  work  towards 
unifying  national  purpose(Davis,  1 16). 
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The  “New  Education”  in  Photographs  and  Words:  Four  Superb  Booldets,  But  a 
Failed  Publishing  Dream 


0.  L.  Davis,  Jr. 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  eighteen  photogr^hs  published  in  the  January  1900  issue  of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  daimed  instant 
national  attention.  Each  portrayed  Washington,  DC,  schoolchildim  and  teradiets  engaged  in  a pedagogic 
activity.  One,  for  example,  depicted  Kindergarteners  teiding  their  school  gardei.  Several  depicted 
schoolchildrei  on  field  studies  at  places  such  as  a vegetable  maricet,  a museum,  a quarry,  and  the  zoo.  Others  showed 
children  measuring  spaces,  engaged  in  physical  fitness  drills,  cooking  food,  and  observing  science  objects.  With  their 
options,  these  photographs  brought  pictorial  specificity  to  the  abstractions  of  the  New  Education  slogan  in  American 
schooling.  They  signal^,  in  addition,  another  achievement  Ity  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston,  fire  nation’s  foremost 
female  photographer.  They  were  only  a small  number  fi-om  a special  collection  of  photographs  that  she  had  taken 
in  the  Washington,  DC,  schools.  All  350  photogr^hs  in  that  collection  would  constitute  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  schcx>ls’  exhibit  at  the  international  exposition  in  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1900  (“The  New  Ideas 
in  Teaching  Childrai,”  1900;  Daniel  and  Smock,  1974;  Davis,  1999). 

When  Richmond  (VA)  publish^  B.  F.  Johnson  saw  the  published  images,  he  quickty  wrote  to  the 
photogrcpher.  After  a short  exchange  of  lettos,  Johnson  visited  Miss  Johnston  at  her  DC  studio  and  leaked  at  the 
entire  collection  of  her  photographs  t^en  in  the  DC  schools.  Miss  Johnston  apparently  suggested  that  he  publish  the 
photographs  in  bcx)k  form.  Having  seen  the  sturming  images.  Publisher  Johnson’s  entrepreneurial  imagioation 
immediately  blossomed  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  25  January  1900, 19  February  1900, 28  February  1900) 

Johnson  recognized  that  no  set  of  schcxrl  photographs  equaled  the  images  that  he  saw  - neither  in  quality  nor 
in  number.  Moreover,  to  fulfill  their  original  purpose,  these  images  depicted  white  and  Afiican-Ammean  children 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  rdl  branches  of  the  curriculum.  Johnson  sketched  out  an  ambitious 
publication  project  with  photographer  Johnston.  Subsequently,  he  and  Miss  Johnston  agreed  to  a contract  whereby 
Johnson  would  purchase  prints  for  use  in  the  series  of  bcxrklets  at  a price  of  $3.00  each  and  would  pay  Miss  Johnston 
a 3%  rctyalty  on  the  wholesale  price  of  all  books  sold  (Contract,  5 April  1900).  Although  Jolmson  projected  his 
eventual  purchase  of  at  least  256  photographic  prints,  he  paid  Miss  Johnstem  on  receipt  of  the  prints.  This  financial 
commitment  likely  was  a substantial  investment  for  Johnson’s  publishing  firm. 

Publisher  Johnson’s  plan  called  for  the  production  of  a 16-booklet  series  to  carry  the  title,  “The  New 
Education  Illustrated”.  Each  of  the  34-page  booklets  would  include  a preface,  facing  pages  of  text  and  photograph, 
and  a bibliography.  The  projected  books  included  the  following  titles:  Prinuuy  Education,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History,  Institutional  Life,  Nature  Stutty,  Physical  Culture,  School  Games,  Sewing,  Cooking,  Manual  Training, 
Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling,  Laboratory  Work  in  the  Hi^  School  (I  and  II),  Hi^  School  Athletics,  and  Normal 
School  Work.  Of  these  titles,  only  five  would  deal  at  all  with  secondary  creation  (Manual  Training,  Drawing, 
Laboratory  Work  in  the  Hi^  l^hool  (I  and  II)  and  High  Schcxrl  Athletics  (Westcott,  1900).  Conspicuousty  missing 
fixim  the  titles  and,  also,  fixrm  Johnston’s  entire  collection  of  photographs  is  explicit  attention  to  high  proffle  school 
subjects  like  reading,  composition,  and  speaking  (in  elementary  schcxrls)  and  mathematics  and  both  English  and 
foreign/classical  languages  and  literature  (in  secondary  schools).  To  be  sure,  some  attention  to  reading  and 
composition  at  the  prirmity  level  was  apparent,  but  almost  no  attention  at  higher  grades.  This  absmee  likely 
ccHistituted  an  Achilles  heel  to  both  the  a^ocacy  and  practices  of  the  New  Education.  Also,  it  mty  have  detracted 
from  sales  of  the  lxx>klets. 

Johnson  set  to  the  task  of  production.  He  knew  that  Miss  Johnson  would  deliver  promptly  the  photographs 
that  he  needed.  He  also  claimed  the  financial  support  ofhis  firm’s  directors.  He  establish^  however,  what  became 
an  unreasonably  short  production  schedule.  He  especially  wanted  the  bcxrklets  available  for  purchase  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  nation’s  largest  meeting  of  educators,  to  be  held  in  Charleston  (SC)  in  Juty 
1900  (George  J.  Ramsty  to  FBJ,  9 June  1900). 

Johnson  proceeded  deliberately  to  sign  an  individual  to  write  the  booklets’  narratives.  He  followed  Johnston’s 
advice  and  contacted  Edith  C.  Westcott,  principal  of  DC’s  Western  High  School.  In  short  ord^,  she  agreed  to  write 
the  needed  texts  (BFJ  to  Edith  C.  Westcott,  13  Mardi  1900).  Westcott  was  a sound  choice  for  authorship.  She  knew 
the  DC  schools  well,  enthusiastically  accqrted  their  philosophy,  and  strongly  advocated  their  practices 
Founding  of  Western,”  c.  1940).  As  a busy  principal,  she  could  work  on  the  books’  manuscripts  after  school 
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hours  and  weekends.  By  late  1900,  nevertheless,  she  had  sent  manuscripts  for  five  booklets  to  Richmond  (Edith 

C.  Westcott  to  FBJ,  27  1900).  She  may  have  completed  her  authorship  of  the  text  for  all  sixteen  booklets  in  the 

series  a month  later  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  30  June  1900). 

Clearly,  a variety  of  circumstances  had  converged  to  make  possible  this  major  publishing  prospect  B.  F. 
Johnson  and  his  firm  enAusiastically  provided  the  production  facilities  and  financing  for  the  hi^  quality  publication 
of  marketable  products.  Also,  he  perceived  that  nationwide  public  interest  in  the  New  Education  would  embrace,  and 
buy,  Johnston’s  superb  photographs.  Westcott’s  substantial  practical  experieace  with  New  Education  practices  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation’s  c^itol  city  added  credibihty  to  the  entire  underta^g. 

The  New  Education,  to  be  sure,  was  a slogan  more  than  it  was  a desoiption.  Nevertheless,  it  caUed  attention 
to  the  late-nineteenth  century  transformation  of  the  nation’s  small,  mainly  rural,  common  schools  into  increasingly 
centralized  county  and  city  graded  school  systems.  Also,  the  New  Education  sought  for  pupils  their  own  personal 
inquiries  rather  than  their  acceptance  only  of  memorized  set  exercises,  their  development  of  personal,  experiential 
meanings  rather  than  verbalisms  only,  and  their  expression  of  meanings  in  art,  drama,  and  as  weU  as  in  writing, 

reading,  and  speaking.  Object  teaching  and  field  studies  - fiom  the  schoolyard  to  creek  beds  to  mnsfainic  - found 
Comfortable  homes  under  the  New  Education  umbrella,  even  as  these  innovative  practices  occurred  in  the  period’s 
conventional  boxy  classrooms  with  pupil  desks  affixed  to  the  floor  in  rows.  Underl^g  some  of  the  New  Education’s 
most  popular  dimensions  were  teaching  practices  traced  directly  to  philosophic  positions  asserted  by  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Herbart.  Francis  W^land  Parker  led  the  mov^ent  and  Washington,  DC’s  Superintendent  William  B. 
Powell  became  its  leading  practitioner  advocate.  By  the  late  1890’s,  the  DC  School  Board  president  loftily  noted  that 
this  method  of  learning  “begins  as  nature  begins,  first  with  the  senses,  with  things,  before  the  symbols  of  things. . .It 
must  have  the  living  teacher. . .to  lead  the  child. . .not  as  by  the  old  methods,  by  vainly  solving  his  tnclfg  for  him,  but 
by  leading  him  to  new  truth,  to  new  outlooks,  and  to  new  insights.”  New  Education  practices  found  purchase  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  District’s  elementary  and  secondary  schools  both  for  white  and  ;^can  American  students  (e.g., 
Gilbert,  1895;  Campbell,  1967;  Whelplty,  1899;  Htycock,  1949). 

Proud  of  the  DC  schools’  position  as  a leadiCT  in  foe  nation’s  educational  enterprise.  Superintendent  Powell 
decided  to  display  foe  New  Education’s  virtues  to  foe  entire  world.  The  perfect  platform  presented  itself.  The 
occasion  was  foe  1900  Intonational  Exposition  in  Paris,  France.  The  DC  schools  would  be  but  one  of  about  fifty 
American  public  school  systems  to  exhibit  works  of  their  students  and  teachers  in  foe  Education  displtys  in  foe 
magnificoit  U.  S.  pavilion.  Superintendents  of  most  exhibiting  school  systems  chose  to  exhibit  pupils’  written 
exercises  and  drawings  and  some  photographs  of  school  buildings.  Superintendent  Powell  took  a bold  extra  step 
(Rogers,  1901;  Taylor,  1901). 

Powell  contracted  with  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston,  nationally  visible  as  foe  first  official  White  House 
photographer,  to  take  a series  of  photographs  that  would  illustrate  New  E^cation  practice  in  DC’s  schools.  He  sensed 
that  these  photographs  would  prorrqrt  visitors  to  foe  Erqrosition  to  pause  and  to  consider  foe  multiple  tyiwwingg  behind 
foe  simple  depictions.  His  visicm  constituted  a masterstroke.  Miss  Johnston’s  350  photographs,  fo  late  Spring 
1899,  captured  foe  attention  of  numerous  visitors  to  foe  Education  exhibits  at  foe  summer  eyhihitinn  ViewCTS  praise 
foe  photographs.  For  example,  one  Spanish  education  official  wrote  after  seeing  these  photographs,  “The  Americans 
defeated  us  [Spanish-American  War],  not  only  because  they  are  rich,  but  also  because  they  are  better  educated” 
(Blanco,  1900). 

Unfortunately,  “The  New  Education  Illustrated”  project  back  in  Richmond  did  not  proceed  apace  with  foe 
world  exhibit  in  Paris.  Members  of  foe  National  Education  Association  vfoo  came  to  its  Charleston  convention  saw 
none  of  foe  booklets.  Unexplained  production  deltys,  in  fact,  prevented  issuance  of  the  first  booklet  of  foe  series. 
Primary  Education,  until  August.  Not  until  Decemb^  were  foe  next  two  booklets.  Arithmetic,  and  Genpraphy  issued. 
In  mid-January  1901,  Johnscm  released  Manual  Training,  foe  fourth  title,  and  aimounced  a revised  projection  of  dates 
during  foe  spring  and  sununer  for  foe  publication  of  foe  final  twelve  volumes  in  foe  series.  Production  was  seriously 
behind  schedule.  Still,  one  additional  title  likely  was  published.  Johnson  claimed  to  have  mailtyj  Miss  Johnston  a 
copy  of  Physical  Culture,  in  late  January  1901  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  4 February  1901).  However,  no  copy  of  that  title  is  extant 
and  it  only  appears  as  a bibliographic  ^ost 

The  completed  booklets  were  handsomely  produced.  Printed  on  high  quality  paper,  foe  booklets  presorted 
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raisp  and  bright  reproductions  of  Johnston’s  photogr^hs  and  the  Wolcott  texts  complemented  the  excellent 
Each  book,  as  part  of  the  series’  description  on  the  inside  front  cover,  carried  the  sentence,  “The  books  are  not  onfy 
fascinating  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  they  are  brimfiil  of  new  ideas  vriiidi  every  teacher  will  want  to  put  into 
practice.”  Discounting  this  advertising  puffery,  these  books  reasonabfy  represent  some  of  the  most  authoritative 
contemporary  verbal  and  pictorial  descriptions  of  New  Education  practices  available.  Issued  in  a convenient  and 
attractive  12”  x 9”  page  size,  each  booklet’s  listed  price  seems  excessive:  35  cents  per  copy,  three  copies  for  one 
dollar,  or  a complete  set  of  copies  (16  volumes)  for  $5.00,  postpaid  (Westcott,  1900).  However  physically  and 
professionally  attractive,  the  booklets  likely  were  too  e?q)ensive  for  most  school  a«hninistrators  and  interested  citizens 
to  purchase. 

Publisher  Johnson  never  revealed  publicly  any  sales  figures  of  the  four  booklets.  However,  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Johnston  that  the  series  “is  not  having  a sale  such  as  I hoped  and  oqrected  it  to  have.  I am  quite  a gcxxl  deal 
disappointed  in  that  respect”  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  22  Jan.  1901).  This  admission  glossed  a more  grim  re^ly.  Two  weeks 
later,  Johnson  reported,  “I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  series  as  a whole  does  not  seem  to  be  moving  very  well. 
Prcnninent  educators  endorse  the  idea. . .but  vchen  it  ccimes  to  subscribing  for  a thing  that  costs  as  much  as  $5.00  there 
are  not  many  of  them  that  are  willing  to  do  it.”  He  had  publicized  the  books  to  many  daily  newsp^iers  and  to  the 
nation’s  educational  journals.  He  even  mailed  two  or  three  copies  of  the  first  booklets  to  ttuiny  city  superintendents 
and,  to  as  many  as  a thousand  others,  he  offered  “favorable  terms”  on  purchases  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  4 Feb.  1901).  Failure 
to  generate  sales  marked  the  certain  demise  of  the  series. 

In  fact,  Johnson’s  firm  published  none  of  the  remaining  and  projected  eleven  or  twelve  titles.  Either  Johnson 
or  the  investor  directors  of  his  firm  apparently  cancelled  the  project  in  order  to  staunch  further  hemorrhaging  of 
resources.  Pricing  and  an  inadequate  marketing  plan  were  the  most  obvicnis  culprits  in  this  failed  enterprise  (BFJ  to 
FBJ,  22  January  1901). 

The  failure  of  this  publishing  venture  clearly  must  have  disappointed  its  principal  figures.  It  constituted  a 
blemish,  howevar  minor,  on  Johnston’s  triumphs  at  &e  Paris  Exposition.  Not  only  did  £>q}Osition  jurors  award  her 
photographs  of  DC  elementary  schools  a gold  medal  and  of  the  District’s  secondary  schools  a silver  medal,  they 
recognized  her  brilliant  photographs  in  other  conqjetitions  as  well.  In  the  photogr^hic  portraiture  competition,  judges 
awarded  her  a gold  me^.  In  addition,  jiu*ors  presented  a Grand  Prix  award  to  W.E.B.  DuBois’  e?^bit  almut  the 
American  Negro,  a displ^  that  included  her  significant  photogrrqrhs  taken  at  Hampton  Institute  (Rogers,  1901; 
Report....  1901:  “’Learning  by  Doing’  at  Hampton,”  1900;  The  Hampton  Album.  1966;  Peterson,  1980). 
Photographer  Johnston  suffered  major  financial  loss  fiom  her  aborted  expectations.  Despite  p^ong  her  for  an 
unknown  number  of  photographic  prints.  Publisher  Johnson  apparently  paid  her  no  royalties.  As  well,  she  lost  the 
intxnne  from  the  anticipated  s^es  of  the  remaining  prints,  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  the  256  plaimed  for  the  entire 
series.  About  Edith  Westcott’s  probable  losses,  however,  nothing  is  known.  She  m^  well  have  gained  no 
remuneration  from  this  venture.  For  publisher  Johnson,  die  consequences  of  this  business  failure  likely  were 
particularly  grim.  Within  three  years,  he  had  lost  his  company  and  began  to  work  for  another  publishing  firm  in 
Washington,  DC  (BFJ  to  FBJ,  5 March  1904). 

Two  additional  costs  of  this  failed  project  are  easy  to  identify.  These  costs  m^  be  calculated  fix>m  the  near 
disappearance  of  even  the  four  known  published  titles  fi’om  bibliographic  and  historic  attention.  Indeed,  mily  one 
copy  of  each  of  these  titles  presently  is  known  to  exist  They  were  Johnston’s  personal  copies  and  currently  are 
housed  in  the  Frances  Benjamin  Jo^ston  collection  of  the  Pi^ts  and  Photograph  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 
However,  they  languish  uncatalogued  and  only  obliquefy  identified  in  the  Library’s  extensive  catalogue  system. 

The  failed  national  distribution  of  even  the  four  known  published  titles  frustrated  the  development  of  reasonably 
important  meanings.  The  nation’s  educators  and  concerned  citizens  at  the  turn  of  the  century  knew  less  about  the 
actual  practices  of  the  New  Education,  an  obvious  predecessor  of  progressive  education,  than  they  would  have  had 
the  series  achieved  widespread  distribution  and  sales.  A special  irony  of  this  failed  venture  is  that  DC’s 
Superintendent  Powell  resigned  his  position  in  the  summer  of  1900  on  the  heels  of  a particularly  vicious  and  divisive 
six>month  campaign  to  change  die  gov^ance  of  the  District’s  schools.  In  typical  faslrion,  the  objective  of 
governance  change  remained  obscure  in  the  campaign.  Rather,  the  near-daily  target  was  the  pedagogic  practices  and 
philosophy  of  the  District’s  sdiools,  essentially  those  related  to  Superintendmt  Powell’s  advocacy  and  support  of  the 
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New  Education  (e.g.,  ‘‘Study  System  Wrong,”  7 Feb.  1900;  “Lack  of  School  Drill  ” 21  Feb.  1900;  H^cock,  1949). 

A second  impressive  cost,  particularly  of  the  bibliographic  disq)pearance  of  the  New  Education  Illustrated 
booklets,  has  been  the  failure  of  historians  to  consult  both  Johnston’s  photographs  and  Westcott’s  infonnative 
narratives  in  order  to  develop  a more  robust  understanding  of  the  period’s  educational  practices.  Similarly,  Johnston’s 
school  photographs  have  remained  largely  unknown.  Not  since  the  1900  P^ris  Esposition  and  the  subsequent  1901 
displ^  of  the  American  educational  exhibits  in  Manchester,  England,  have  Johnston’s  magnificent  school 
photographs  been  exhibited  together.  Only  on  a veiy  few  occasions  have  individual  photographs  fix>m  her  DC  schools 
collection  been  displayed.  However,  at  its  November  1999  convocation  in  Baltimore,  Kappa  Delta  Pi  hosted  an 
exhibit  of  more  than  forty  prints  from  this  collection.  Within  the  past  quarter-centuiy,  moreover,  a few  educational 
historians  have  begun  to  use  these  photographs  (e.g.,  Davis,  1976a,  1976b;  Cuban,  1984;  Tyack  and  Hansot,  1992). 

This  failed  publishing  dream  left  a thin,  but  heretofore  unrecognized  residue  of  evidfflce  about  actual  practices 
of  the  New  Education  in  an  American  school  system.  However,  in  both  photographs  and  words,  these  contempcxaiy 
descriptions  of  American  classroom  realities  at  the  turn  of  the  century  remain  inq)ressively  valuable. 
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derstanding  policy  inq)l^entation  in  a historical  context  is  difficult  oioug}i  vriioi  sufficient  documentation 


xists  to  reassemble  events  into  a cdierent  picture.  The  problem  becomes  more  conq>lex  vhen  informal  lines 


ave  hem  utilized  to  communicate  or  transfer  infoimatiai  (White  1990).  Informal  lines  of  communication  are 
often  used  rather  than  formal  lines  for  facility.  Why  write  a memorandum  whoa  less  effort  is  e?q)eDded  through  a 
tel^hone  call?  Informal  interactions  sudi  as  telq>hone  calls  or  direct  encounters  leave  little  or  no  archival  data  ft>r  foe 
historian  to  reconstruct  evaits.  The  issue  of  insufficient  documentaticm  is  equally  problematic  in  contenq>oraiy  times 
with  electronic  mail  as  messages  are  routinely  deleted  after  an  interval  of  time.  In  his  study  of  policy  inqilementation, 
White  uncovered  frequoit  use  of  informal  lines  of  communicatimi.  Formal  lines  of  communicatimi  were  available  but 
were  often  not  used  to  transfer  information  or  make  in9>lementatiQn  decisions. 

The  purpose  of  foe  study  rq>orted  herein  was  to  identify  themes  in  foe  theoretical  literature  <m  policy 
innplemaitation  that  provide  a fhunework  for  foe  educational  historian  about  how  oral  history  can  be  used  to  recover 
policy  implementation.  This  study  draws  from  existing  scholarship  to  bridge  foe  gap  b^een  policy  studies  and  oral 
history  to  e?q)lore  innovative  ways  for  scholars  to  e)q}and  our  understanding  of  policy  inq>lemaitation.  This  study  does 
not  imply  that  any  theoretical  fiamework  is  more  or  less  valid  for  foe  educational  historian  in  terms  of  understanding 
policy  inq>lementation.  It  is  also  not  intended  to  engage  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  interpretaticm  of  organizational 
theory  as  it  applies  to  oral  history.  Rather,  foe  purpose  is  to  e?q)lore  some  of  foe  theoretical  literature  as  a means  of 
provoking  scholars  to  think  about  ways  in  which  organizational  theory  informs  oral  history. 

A large  body  of  scholarship  exists  using  oral  history  mefoods  as  a means  of  enq>hasizing  foe  personal  element 
or  preserving  heritage  through  foe  recollections  of  ordinary  people  (Manning  1990).  The  triplication  of  oral  history 
mefoods  points  toward  foe  usefulness  of  oral  history  in  reconstructing  policy  inr>lementaticm;  however,  foe  existing 
scholarsh^  on  oral  history  does  not  directly  develcr>  a linkage  with  policy  studies.  March  and  Olsen  (1 976)  inform  us 
that  organizational  scholarship  must  pay  particular  attention  to  foe  human  foctors  that  influence  decision  making. 
March  and  Olsai  indicate  that  decisions  are  often  influenced  by  personal  values  and  agendas  that  are  not  on  foe  surfece 
evident  to  an  investigator.  Such  personal  foctors  do  not  fit  into  a rational  decisicm  making  fiameworic,  but  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a fticus  cm  foe  human  el^rait. 

This  stufy  examines  foe  theoretical  literature  cm  policy  inqilementaticm  in  terms  of  understanding  how  policy 
is  mutated  throu^  implemoitation,  and  in  terras  of  rmderstanding  foe  role  of  foe  individual  in  inqilementaticm. 
Implemoitaticm  is  defined  as  foe  means  in  which  policy  is  carried  into  effect,  hnplmentaticm  can  refer  to  a cmO'^ime 
efifert  at  enacting  a policy,  or  a cxmtinuous  process  such  as  strategic  planning,  hi  any  event,  inqilementation  involves 
foe  process  of  moving  ^m  decisicm  to  c^eraticm  (Williams  1976,  3).  In  conqilex  oiganizations  like  educational 
institutions,  foe  inqilementaticm  process  may  involve  many  different  pecqile  and  levels  of  hierarchy  that  change  foe 
nature  of  policy  from  decision  to  inqilementaticm. 

Oral  history  mefoods  have  been  used  to  collect  foe  experiences  of  a diverse  range  of  people’s  lives,  fhnn  world 
leaders  to  commcm  people  and  their  work  as  in  Working  (1 975)  by  Studs  Terkel.  Transcr^ts  <fo  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  collected  by  foe  investigating  historian,  but  may  be  ftmnd  in  an  already  existing  collecticm  waiting  to  be 
reinterpreted  or  seardied  for  new  meaning.  Oral  history  has  bem  rqipUed  as  a research  methodology  to  ccmv^  history 
(Grim,  1995)  and  increase  awareness  of  and  interest  in  history  (Blount  1992).  The  use  offoe  personal  element  and  foe 
narrative  format  provide  a better  sense  of  context  (Blount  1992)  through  preserving  foe  eiqieriences  offoose  who  were 
involved  in  policy  implemoitaticm  (Maiming  1990).  The  idea  of  historicial  preservaticm  is  largely  derived  fiom  foe  fad 
that  oral  histories  are  collected  from  direct  participants,  rather  ftian  distant  ncmparticipants. 

Once  a policy  is  set  by  an  individual  or  policy-making  body,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  implemented 
in  foe  same  way  as  it  was  originally  intended.  The  difference  bdween  institutions  and  individuals  is  ciential  to 
understanding  how  policy  can  diange  from  incepticm  to  implementaticm.  hi  order  for  an  instituticm  to  accomplish 
anything,  it  must  rely  cm  individuals.  Individuals  ^ve  interests  of  foeir  own  and  reflecit  larger  societal  interests,  which 
may  conflict  with  those  offoe  instituticm.  Policy  can  be  changed  or  revised  by  instituticmal  officials  fixnn  inc^qpticm  to 
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implementation  in  a manner  that  more  closely  meets  their  interests  rather  than  fte  interests  of  the  organization  (Elster 
1989, 157). 

Even  when  individuals  claim  to  support  a policy  or  initiative,  they  can  surepticiously  undermine  it  or  at  least 
decline  to  actively  work  toward  its  implemoitation  (Duemer  1998;  Pressman  and  Wildavsky  1984, 135).  Individuals 
may  also  atterrqrt  to  mutate  policy  through  in^lemontation  into  a shape  thatmore  closely  meets  their  concqjtion  of  what 
is  in  their  or  the  institution’s  best  interests.  Understanding  e^rts  to  disjoin  policy  develq)mait  from  policy 
inqjlementation  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  policy  may  fiiil  or  change,  throi^  inq>lementation,  fiom  its 
original  form.  Mutation  is  more  likely  vdroi  policy  is  develq)ed  in  a climate  that  views  implementation  to  be  merely 
a tedmical  detail  (Pressman  and  Wildavsky  1984,  143).  When  a governing  board  directs  an  institution’s  officers  to 
irrqrlemrat  a new  policy,  but  do  not  define  any  operational  limitaticHis  or  delimitatiais,  there  is  no  way  to  know  how 
inqrlementation  will  occur  or  in  what  manner.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  inevitable  that  inqrlementation  will  be 
influenced  by  individual  percq}ti(xis  (Duemer  1998).  IfindividuaIs2>ehove<f  in  the  same  predictable  sense  as  chemical 
reactions  or  genetic  programming,  there  would  be  little  need  to  explore  policy  mutation.  Human  reactions  would  be 
testable  according  to  proscribed  and  predictable  fornnilas . Human  beings  do  not  bdiave;  instead,  they  act  (Sergiovanni 
1984).  The  salient  characteristic  is  that  thoughts  are  filtered  through  values,  preferaices,  prejudices,  motives,  and  the 
like,  to  produce  actions.  Acticms  vary  for  difforoit  individuals  even  if  the  initiating  foctor  remains  unchanged 
(Sergiovarmi  1984). 

Policy  mutation  is  also  caused  by  administrative  labor  divisims.  Some  positions  oijoy  more  fieedom  or 
autonomythan  others  through  division  oflabor  (Sergiovanni  1984, 152).  Autonomy  provides  individuals  with  various 
degrees  of  fieedom  to  inqrose  their  own  interpretations  m the  manner  in  which  poli^r  is  in^lemented.  Labor  divisicm 
and  specialization  encourage  individuals  to  idoitify  and  congregate  into  smaller  units  that  share  similar  goals. 
Individuals’  vested  interests  and  breakdowns  in  communicaticm  increase  the  likelihood  of  policy  mutatioi  (Perrow 
1973).  The  idea  that  institutions  are  ratimial  bureaucratic  organizations  where  decisions  are  regulated  by  a structure 
of  rules  and  sanctions  is  rejected  by  the  recognition  of  individual  influraice.  histitutions  have  been  conqrar^  to 
that  are  intentionally  designed  to  mislead  observers  fiem  the  reality  that  within  are  individuals  who  behave  as  they  want 
(Greoifield  1 984, 1 60) . The  efficiraicy  ofbureaucratic  organizations  is  conqrromised  by  the  interpretations  individuals 
make  in  policy  implementation  as  the  result  of  their  own  interests  (March  1984, 20). 

The  use  of  oral  history  methods  reflects  the  idea  that  instituticms  are  composed  of  individuals  and  foat 
individuals  can  be  the  focal  point  of  inquiry.  Investigations  that  focus  on  individuals  seek  to  imHprctanH  their 
relationships  with  those  inside  the  institution  as  well  as  with  those  outside  the  institution.  The  use  of  oral  history 
m^ods  is  consistent  with  theory  that  recognizes  institutions  to  be  composed  ofhuman  will.  Consequmtly,  oral  history 
methods  reject  the  idea  of  institutions  as  a group  mind  or  social  reality  fliat  is  above  or  beyond  human  control 
(Greenfield  1984, 152). 

Theor^cal  perspectives  about  how  organizations  function  are  useful  to  the  educational  historian  as  a way  of 
stimulating  new  avmues  of  fliou^  about  how  to  understand  how  policy  is  impl^ented.  Sudi  perspectives  provide 
the  educational  historian  with  a rationale  for  using  oral  history  to  explore  the  role  of  the  individual  in  msfitiTtinng  Hie 
use  of  oral  history  methods  to  document  policy  irrqrlementation  allows  the  researcher  to  understand  rationales  behind 
decisicHis  and  how  Arose  decisicms  impact  individuals. 

Understanding  the  human  element  in  policy  is  a coitral  aspect  of  oral  history  as  the  human  element  is  the  basic 
unit  of  social  life  (Elster  1989, 13).  Such  a perspective  recognizes  institutions  as  social  ccmstructs  HagignaH  to  hold 
society  tc^^er  (Elster  1989, 13).  Institutions  are  themselves  held  together  and  maintained  by  individuals  who  share, 
to  varying  degrees,  a similar  interest  or  goal.  Elster  (1989,  13)  reminds  us  that  in  order  to  imdargti^nd  policy 
irrplementation,  it  is  essential  to  understandthe  acticms  and  interactions  of  individuals.  A human-centered  fiscus,  versus 
an  institution  centered  focus,  avoids  the  pitfoU  of  understanding  institutions  in  terms  of  key  leadershqr  positimrs.  The 
study  of  leadership  is  limited  to  a very  narrow  spectrum  of  all  the  individuals  in  an  institutimi  (Greenfield  1984, 160). 
Such  a limited  focus  encourages  us  to  remove  the  perscmal  element  and  focus  cm  the  generic  administrator  devoid  of 
personal  identity  or  interests.  Leadership  and  instituticmal  investigations  present  a delusive  image  of 
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administrators  and  do  not  adequately  account  for  the  diversity  of  individuals  and  their  organizaticmal  roles. 

Investigations  that  focus  on  the  role  of  individuals  reject  the  idea  that  an  institution  can  ^body  any  value,  or 
that  any  one  individual  can  embody  the  values  of  an  institution.  Such  individual  focused  investigatimts  reflect  a 
perspective  that  recognizes  the  power  of  individuals  to  inq>act  policy  inq)lementatioo  and  establi^es  a fiamework  \^ere 
competing  values  are  uncovered  and  examined  to  develop  an  understanding  of policy.  To  further  understand  the  human 
role,  we  can  frame  an  individual’s  relationship  to  policy  inq)lementation  in  terms  of  Orientation,  Degree,  Resources, 
Activity,  Autcmomy  and  Rationale. 

Orientation.  Was  the  individual  supportive,  <q>positional,  or  neutral  toward  the  policy  in  question? 

Degree.  To  what  degree  did  the  individual  support  or  oppose  the  policy?  If  <xie  opposed  the  policy  in  question, 
to  vtdiat  degree  did  that  perstxi  attempt  to  stop,  obstruct,  or  mutate  in^lemoitatian? 

Resources . Whk  resources  were  available  to  the  individual  that  could  be  usedto  he^  or  hinder  inqrlemraitation? 
What  types  of  resources  did  the  individual  expoid  on  this  policy? 

Activity.  What  actions  did  the  individual  take  to  support  or  obstruct  policy?  How  much  activity  did  the 
individual  erqrend  to  support  or  obstruct  policy? 

Autonomy.  What  level  of  autmiomy  did  that  persmi  have  in  his  or  her  position?  A high  degree  of  support  or 
exposition  will  not  have  had  much  impact  on  expense  of  energy  and  resources  if  the  individual  had  little  autonomy  to 
exert  influence  on  policy. 

Rationale.  What  explanation  does  the  individual  provide  for  his  or  her  orientation  toward  the  policy?  Does 
the  individual  have  superseding  interests,  loyalties  or  values  that  ccxiflict  with  the  policy? 

The  preceding  questions  establish  a fiamework  that  informs  us  about  individual  perspectives  toward  policy  and 
policy  implementation.  These  criteria  establish  a relationship  to  policy  inxlementatimr  in  individual  terms  and  are 
fiftnsistflnt  with  the  individual  reality  central  to  oral  history.  This  fiamework  also  takes  into  account  societal  and 
mstiti»tional  contexts  that  influence  individuals  and  that  individuals  diange  throu^  their  actiems  and  decisions.  Sudi 
a framework  recognizes  that  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society  is  reciprocal  rather  than  unidirectional. 
Individuals  are  inclined  to  receive  information  through  filters  that  alter  the  way  that  information  is  perceived  conxared 
to  other  people.  Such  filters  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  interests,  values,  or  any  number  of  intervening  foctors  (Bess 
1988,  160)  and  are  repres^ited  in  the  preceding  framework. 

The  individual  emphasis  of  the  preceding  fiamework  is  also  craisistent  with  the  work  of  Bess  (1988),  which 
recognizes  that  continual  and  unresolvable  difformces  exist  amcmg  institutimial  participants.  The  framework  also 
ar/rnimtB  for  divisions  of  labor  and  labor  specialization  vriiidi  encourage  individuals  to  idmtify  and  aggregate  into 
smaller  unhs  that  share  similar  goals.  Individual  interests  and  breakdowns  in  communicati(»t  increase  the  likelihood 
of  irrational  behavior  and  conflict  (Perrow  1973, 2-15). 


Conclusions 

We  the  locus  of  responsibility  when  we  think  in  terms  of  how  institutions  inclement  policy.  An 

ftmphagjg  on  institiitinng  compels  US  to  assign  blame  or  praise  cm  constructs  rafoer  flian  the  individuals  vdio  make  and 
implemoit  decisions.  The  individual  enxhnsis  encoiuages  us  to  better  understand  the  collective  role  of  individuals 
throughout  the  institutirxial  hierardry  in  implemrarting  policy  and  the  influraice  they  have  in  ddermming  its  final  form. 
An  individual  enxhasis  also  helps  ^velqp  an  understanding  of  how  policy  is  changed  and  affected  as  it  progresses 
through  the  institution.  Such  an  approadi  recognizes  that  individuals  are  not  madiines,  and  cannot  be  programmed  to 
consistoitly  perform  in  a medianistic  and  rational  marmer.  The  result  is  a multi-dimoisional  understanding  of  how 
policy  is  affected  by  individuals. 

Ihis  study  recognizes  educational  institutions  to  be  cortq)lex  social  structures  with  multq}le  agraidas,  rather  than 
ratimial'bureaucratic  structures  that  exist  in  a vacuum  (Dellar  1994).  As  a social  process  that  sometimes  involves  tire 
use  of  informal,  rather  than  formal  bureaucratic  protocol,  policy  inq>lementatiai  is  an  interconnected  part  ofthe  social 
structure.  Informal  processes  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  conversations,  disposable  commumcatiois  such  as 
electronic  mail  and  reliance  on  unspokai  understandings  sudi  as  traditian.  The  use  informal  bureaucratic  processes 
enables  a rapid  and  flexible  response  to  difficult  and  controversial  issues.  Informal  communicatimi  processes  enable 
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policy  to  be  itnplemaited  efficiently  and  effectively;  however,  they  also  elnumatfl  written  records  of  decisions  and 
interactions,  hifermal  patterns  of  communication  leave  few  alternatives  fer  the  educational  historian  but  to  rely  on  oral 
history  methods  to  recover  policy  inq)lemraitation.  Even  when  writtai  records  exist,  oral  history  findings  add  depth  and 
context  to  the  sturfy  in  question.  Such  context-fecused  information  is  sometimes  not  available  from  ardiival  sources 
sudi  as  memoranda  or  minutes  of  meetings  vhich  lack  such  details  for  purposes  of  brevity  (Duemer  1998). 
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Mathematics  Education  During  the  Second  World  War:  Challenges  Faced  and 

Opportunities  Lost  

Alan  W.  Gairett 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

The  years  inunediately  preceding  World  War  II  were  difficult  ones  for  American  mathematics  educators. 
Ironically,  the  most  significant  challenge  th^  faced  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  unprecedented  success  of  public 
schools  in  attrarting  and  retaining  students,  especially  at  the  secondary  level.  Stuctying  mathematics  long  had 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  Amraican  school  experience,  an  erqrression  of  national  identity  through  the  curriculum 
(Reid  1998).  School  mathematics  constituted  an  explicit  and  accqrted  portion  of  what  all  stunts  in  the  United  States 
Clearly,  the  position  of  mathematics  in  the  curriculum  also  had  been  bolstered  by  the  tenets  of  mental 
discipline,  a theory  that  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  experimental  evidence  presented  in  the  late  19“*  and  early  20“* 
centuries  (Stanic  1987).  The  legitimating  strength  of  curriculum  as  an  expression  of  national  id^tity  was  insufficirat 
to  sustain  sdiool  mathmatics  with  the  failure  of  mental  discipline  and,  especially,  with  the  growth  in  student 
enrollment  and  the  changing  characteristics  and  aspirations  of  the  studoits  who  attended  school  during  the  fibrst  half 
ofthe  20*  century. 

Urbanization  and  prosperity  afforded  an  increasing  number  of  young  people  during  the  early  years  of  the  20* 
century  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  for  longer  periods  of  time.  By  the  1930s,  economic  depression  eliminated 
employment  opportunities  for  many  students  who  almost  by  default  chose  to  remain  in  school  and  continue  their 
Enrollments  grew  ever  more  rapidly  as  alternatives  to  school  dis^peared  (Newman  1998,  178).  A 
significant  mimhfir  of  the  students  who  remain^  in  school  were  unlike  previous  generations  of  students.  Thty 
possessed  few  or  no  ambitions  for  further  education  and  their  immediate  post  higji  school  employment  prospects  were 
bleak.  In  previous  years,  thty  would  have  been  working  and  probably  would  not  even  have  consirfered  seriously 
fltfftnfting  or  completing  higji  school.  For  educators,  these  students  presented  a vexing  problem  as  well  as  an 
opportunity.  Clearly,  thty  could  not  be  turned  away  during  an  era  of  din^shed  resources,  for  thty  represented  mudi 
needed  funding  for  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  &ese  students  often  dononstrated  litde  interest  in  the  traditional 
curriculum  and  commonly  were  viewed  by  educators  as  having  little  chance  for  success  with  it  (Tyack,  Lowe,  and 
Hansot  1984, 149).  For  mathematics  educators,  the  question  of  vriiat  to  do  with  these  “new”  students  presented  two 
alternatives,  either  the  mathematics  curriculum  had  to  be  changed  or  school  mathematics  reduced  or  eliminated.  Both 
courses  of  action  were  followed. 

The  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  the  traditional  sequential  mathematics  courses,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  declined  during  the  years  fiom  1890  to  1948.  A new  course,  general  mathematics,  was  added  to  the 
curricula  of  many  schools.  Offered  as  a practical  alternative  to  the  sequential  mathematics  courses,  general 
mathematics  was  intended  to  insure  that  most  students  possessed  at  least  some  degree  of  mathematical  competence. 
Unfortunately,  the  perception  of  general  mathematics  as  “ill-defined  and  often  poorly,  or  at  least  unwillingty  tauglit” 
spears  to  have  had  a firm  basis  in  reality  in  many  cases  (Jones  and  Coxford  1970, 53-54). 

Advocates  of  general  mathematics  courses  regularly  asserted  the  practical,  as  opposed  to  formal,  nature  of 
such  general  courses.  For  most  students,  traditional  school  mathematics  failed  the  test  of  social  efficiency,  for  they 
were  unlikely  to  apply  often  or  directly  most  of  the  mathematics  thty  learned.  During  these  years  of  efficiency  and 
specialized  curricula  in  the  larger  schools,  this  pox:eived  lack  of  immediate,  practical  utility  for  most  students 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  school  mathematics,  and  especially  the  sequential  courses,  in  the  curriculum  (Osborne 
and  Crossvdiite  1970,  197).  Also  during  the  interwar  years,  some  child  centered  progressive  educators,  such  as 
William  Heard  Kilpatridc  (1926, 111-1 12),  questioned  the  need  for  formal  mathematics  stu^  at  all. 

Fortunatety,  by  the  close  of  the  1930s,  concern  over  the  breadth  and  quality  of  mathematics  education  reached 
such  a level  that  thoughtful  educators  began  seeking  ways  to  improve  significantly  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
mathftmfttirg  in  schools.  These  eftbrts  resulted  in  two  major  reports  released  in  1940,  the  G>mmittee  on  the  Function 
of  Mathematics  in  General  Education  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association’s  Commission  of  the  Secondary 
School  Curriculum’s  (1940)  Mathematics  in  General  Education  and  The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Education  prepared  by  (he  Joint  Commission  to  Sturty  the  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secrmdary  Schools  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematics  Association  of  Arrrerica  (1940).  Both  reports  readied 
startlingly  similar  conclusions.  First,  all  students  should  learn  mathematics.  Second,  for  many  students,  this  had  been 
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a neglected  cumculum  area.  Third,  a revitalized  mathematics  curriculum  that  addressed  mathematics  as  an  essential 
form  of  imderstanding  related  to  virtual^  aU  human  endeavors  should  be  developed.  The  seeming  consensus  between 
progressive  educators,  mathematics  educators,  and  mathematicians  concerning  the  place  and  importance  of 
mathematics  in  the  curriculum  for  all  students  might  have  proven  to  be  a firm  beginning  for  robust  refomL 
Unfortunately,  World  War  n intervened  and  diverted  attention  firom  these  reports.  Other  imperatives  for  school 
mathematics  loomed  too  large  and  familiar  legitimations  proved  too  alluring. 

As  Americans  prepared  for  inevitable  involvemrat  in  the  Second  World  War,  mathematics  educators  foresaw 
a renewed  emphasis  on  school  mathematics  as  the  subject  came  to  be  understood  as  a prerequisite  for  success  in 
mod^  technological  warfare.  This  attention,  however,  tended  to  reinforce  the  perception  that  the  inq>ortance  of 
learning  mathematics  lay  in  the  w^s  in  which  it  could  be  applied  directly  to  solve  immediate,  practical  problems. 
In  other  words,  mathematics  was  a useful  tool  and  nothing  more.  Casting  aside  the  spirit  and  conclusions  of 
MothentoUcs  in  General  Education  and  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education,  mathematics  educators 

returned  to  the  comfortable  legitimations  offered  by  social  efficiency  arguments.  As  the  nation  prepared  for  and 
engaged  in  war,  more  people  undoubtedly  would  be  required  to  qjpfy  more  mathematics  than  ever  before.  The  war 
thus  offered  a compelling  if  ultunatoly  short-lived  rationale  for  requuing  more  students  to  stu(fy  more  mathematics. 

■nie  argument  that  mathematics  was  a practical  wartime  tool  received  prominent  attention  in  Marston  Morse 
and  William  L.  Hart’s  article,  “Mathematics  in  the  Defense  Program,”  published  in  the  M{^  1941  issues  of  both  the 
Mathematics  Teacher  and  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly.  Morse  and  Hart  provided  a detailed  list  of  the 
mathematical  “needs”  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  various  military  branches  as  well  as  of  industrial 
workers.  They  also  emphasized  the  critical  role  of  effective  guidance  in  helping  students  to  design  appropriate 
mathematics  programs  of  studjy.  Such  guidance  was  important,  since,  for  the  most  part,  Morse  and  Hart  proposed 
reliance  on  traditional,  sequential  mathematics  courses.  However,  they  also  recognized  that  many  of  the  students  who 
would  be  called  upon  first  to  support  the  war  effort  through  either  military  service  or  industrial  work  lacked  adequate 
mathematical  backgrounds  as  well  as  the  time  to  complete  the  sequential  courses.  Thus,  they  proposed  '^abbreviated' 
courses,  to  be  taught  regularly,  that  addressed  logarithms,  plane  trigonomeby,  intuitional  solid  geometry,  and 
introductory  solid  geometry.  Such  “refi-esher”  or,  probably  more  accurately,  “pre-induction”  courses  were  destined 
to  offer  a mudi  discussed  solution  to  the  perceived  inadequacies  of  prewar  mathematics  education  Morse  and  Hart 
concluded  their  article  with  a direct  appeal  to  the  social  efficiency  argument: 

Mathematical  content  with  military  uses  is  the  most  sociali^  variety  of  mathematics  to  which  they 
[high  school  students,  especially  males]  can  be  exposed  at  present.  (Mmse  and  Hart  1941, 201) 

Advocates  of  improved  mathematics  education  regular^  sought  to  enhance  toe  status  and  role  of  school  Tnnfhprmntirc 
in  toe  curriculum  using  arguments  based  on  widely  anticipated  wartime  manpower  needs. 

Harl  R.  Douglass  (1940)  presented  toe  common  viewpoint  that  toe  war  presented 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  not  only  to  recover  lost  ground,  but  to  establish  toe  importance  of  our 
field  in  a realistic  w^  that  cannot  be  denied,  thus  relieving  us  of  toe  constant  necessity  of 
apologizing  for  our  failure  to  educate  for  toe  matoonatical  needs  of  toe  great  mass  of  American  men 
and  women.  (24) 

Invoking  a military  metaphor,  one  North  Carolina  high  school  mathematics  teacher  observed,  “Today,  perhaps 
as  never  before,  mathematics  is  demanding  a place  in  toe  fi»nt  lines  of  hig^-school  teaching”  (Watkins  1943, 108). 
Such  military  allusions  offered  an  important  and  publicly  popular  legitimation  for  school  mathematics  as  well  as 
provided  a potentially  significant  means  of  unproving  student  motivation  in  mathematics  classrooms.  The  expected 
relationship  between  schcx)l  mathematics  and  ultimate  military  success  was  made  clear  early  and  prominently  by  toe 
man  who  scron  would  become  toe  natiem’s  foremost  naval  offica*. 

Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  then  Chief  of  toe  United  States  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Navigation,  spoke  at  toe 
University  of  Michigan  during  October  of  1941.  At  toe  request  of  an  individual  in  attendance  at  that  presaitation, 
Nimitz  briefly  summarized  his  remarks  in  vtoat  became  known  as  toe  “Nimitz  letter”  that  qjpeared  both  in  toe 
Mathematics  Teacher  and  toe  American  Mathematical  Monthly.  Nimitz  bluntly  recoimted  failure  rates  exceeding  60 
percent  on  the  mathematics  tests  required  for  eat^  into  toe  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  He  also  noted  that 
3000  out  of  8000  college  graduates  who  applied  for  otoCT  Naval  officer  commissioning  programs  failed  due  to 
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insufficient  mathematical  knowledge  and  that  75  percent  of  the  failures  in  navigation  courses  resulted  fiom  similar 
mathematical  deficiencies  (Reeve  1942a).  His  vivid  portr^al  highli^ted  the  importance  of  mathematics  education 
to  a nation  at  war  in  the  twentieth  century.  No  doubt,  Admiral  Nimitz’s  rapid  rise  to  public  prominence  as  the  nation’s 
most  visible  Naval  officer  extended  ad^tional  credibility  to  his  message.  Nimitz,  in  a letter  of  about  SOO  wmxls, 
accomplished  what  mathematics  educators  over  the  previous  four  decades  had  been  unable  to  do.  He  articulated 
reasons  that  would  assure  near  universal  acceptance  for  the  widespread  stucty  of  mathematics  in  some  depth  by  most 
high  school  students,  thereby  elevating  the  subject  to  a position  of  prominence  in  the  curriculum  for  the  foreseeable 
immediate  future.  Although  transitory,  this  legitimation  provided  the  basis  for  those  vdro  advocated  revising  school 
mathematics  to  meet  wartime  demands  of  the  military,  inc^trial  workers,  and  the  home  front 

The  nation’s  most  visible  educator,  John  W.  Studebaker  (1942,  246),  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Educaticm,  called  for  a “curricular  conversion”  to  maximize  the  schools’  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Among  his 
suggestions  was  the  incorporation  of  “military  illustrations  and  applications”  in  mathematics  courses.  Although  the 
wartime  rhetoric  contains  many  suggestions  for  possible  military  applications  suitable  for  attention  in  mathematics 
classrooms,  a small  sample  of  these  advocacies  provides  a sense  of  their  extort.  One  University  of  Illinois  professor, 
for  exarrqrle,  urged  mathematics  curriculum  change  “so  as  to  1^  nmch  greater  stress  upon  aeromechanics,  aeronautics, 
auto  mechanics,  navigation,  gurmery,  and  other  aspects  of  modem  warfare”  (Smith  1942,  1 15).  His  generalizations 
failed  to  offer  teachers  any  practical  advice  about  or  examples  of  the  actual  teaching  of  such  topics.  Providing  such 
advocacies  of  the  generalized  “vhat”  that  bypassed  the  mote  mundane  but  detailed  suggestions  of  “how”  became 
something  of  a cottage  industry  during  the  World  War  II  years. 

Fortunately  for  the  busy  wartime  mathematics  teacher  wfro  desired  to  implonait  suggestions  such  as 
Studebaker’ s,  a number  of  authors  addressed  the  “how”  question  by  offering  exanqrles  of  specific  material  deemed 
suitable  for  classroom  use.  Typical  of  these  wotks  was  a Mathematics  Teacher  article  by  H.  M.  Bacon  (1942)  of 
Stanford  University.  Bacon  not  only  suggested  that  mathematical  problems  associated  with  artillery  fire  could  be 
addressed  in  high  school  classrooms  but  also  included  five  examples  with  detailed  solutions  as  well  as  four  additional 
examples  with  onty  final  answers  provided.  The  extent  to  which  such  problems  with  a military  basis  ever  entered 
actual  classrooms  remains  unknown.  Nonetheless,  wartime  teachers  who  were  professionally  active  had  access  to  a 
variety  of  military  topics  for  classroom  use.  Still,  many  students  who  graduated  or  otherwise  left  school  during  World 
War  n did  not  enter  military  service. 

An  immense  number  of  people  was  needed  for  industrial  work  to  keep  soldiers,  sailcHS,  and  airmen  equipped 
with  an  unprecedented  arrity  of  armaments  and  other  supplies.  Prqraration  for  industrial  work,  sometimes  viewed  as 
less  glamorous  or  significant  than  military  service,  called  for  mathonatics  problems  perceived  as  less  likely  to 
motivate  students  than  problems  with  erqrlicit  military  refermces.  Industrial  w(^  did  not  prompt  a significant  number 
of  suggestions  for  wartime  curriculum  change.  In  fact,  individuals  concerned  about  the  preparation  of  students  for 
industrial  work  tended  to  focus  on  rather  low-level  mathematics  outcomes  for  students,  not  those  Ukety  to  raise  the 
subject’s  status  in  the  postwar  curriculum.  The  results  of  a surv^  conducted  by  Olin  Robots  (1942)  of  Pasadena, 
Texas,  for  exartqrle,  revealed  that  industrial  workers  seldom  engaged  in  conqjutations  with  whole  numbers  greater 
than  10,000,  with  decimals  b^ond  three  places,  or  with  fractions  with  denominators  other  than  two,  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four.  Such  competence  in  basic  arithmetic,  although  necessary,  was  far  less  than  the 
“substantial  secondary  mathematics”  including  trigonometry  for  industrial  workers  suggested  immediatety  prior  to 
the  war  by  Morse  and  Hart  (1942, 199).  Experience  appears  to  support  Roberts’s  contention.  Near  the  war’s  end,  a 
training  instructor  for  Raytheon  Manufacturing  Qxnpany  suggest^  that  fundamental  arithmetic  “which  must  be 
mastered”  was  the  schools’  concern.  Other  necessary  mathematical  principles  and  their  application  could  be  taught 
better  <m  the  job  (Conklin  1945, 492). 

Interestingly,  although  differing  in  depth,  these  suggestions  wofc  not  dissimilar  to  those  offered  by  some 
military  officers.  Th^  recognized  that  curriculum  change  and  new  wartime  topics  were  less  important  than  helping 
students  to  learn  mathematics  well.  For  exanqrle.  Colonel  B.  W.  Venable  (1942),  on  the  War  D^artment’s  General 
Staff,  wrote  that  while  “fanfare  and  military  glamour^’  (246)  might  attract  some  students  to  take  more  mathematics 
courses  and  to  learn  more  in  them, 

the  n(»mal  processes ...  of  education  need  little  or  no  adjustment  to  become  valuable  to  our  National 
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effort.  It  is  not  so  much  the  increase  in  number  and  variety  of  subjects  available  to  the  studrat  as  it 
is  placing  the  propo'  emphasis  on  those  coinses  already  established  that  have  practical  value,  and 
teaching  them  in  a practical  way.  (244) 

Venable  apparently  preferred  that  educators  tinker  with  the  existing  curriculum  and  somehow  improve  their 
instruction  in  hopes  Aat  more  students  would  be  able  to  apply  to  real  situations  the  mathematics  they  studied  in 
sdiools  rather  than  undertake  v^olesale  curriculum  revision  based  on  wartime  topics  and  themes.  Yet,  a traditional 
curriculum  modified  marginally,  if  at  all,  seemed  woefully  inappnqriiate  to  many  mathematics  educators  during  those 
years  while  the  nation  struggled  for  v^at  many  understood  to  be  its  very  existence. 

Brehon  B.  Somervell  (1942, 3),  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army’s  Services  Supply  Department,  claimed, 
“Every  classroom  is  a citadel.”  He  warned  educators. 

Surely  you  will  make  certain  now  that  no  American  soldier  is  ever  killed  or  injured  because  you 
failed  to  do  your  part  to  provide  adequate  training.  (6) 

Such  rhetoric  that  tended  to  “draft”  students  as  well  as  teachers  into  national  s^ce  with  vital  roles  to  fiilfill,  whether 
intended  to  be  taken  literally  or  offered  primarily  for  its  motivational  and  morale  effects,  served  to  spur  teachers, 
including  mathematics  educators,  to  seek  relationships  between  their  subjects  and  the  war  effort  Thus,  the  general 
suggestion  that  the  prewar  mathematics  curriculum,  if  taught  and  learnt  well,  would  suffice  tended  to  have  less 
appeal  to  many  wartime  mathematics  educators  than  the  suggestion  that  the  curriculum  be  centered  more  directly  on 
contemporary  war-related  issues  and  themes.  After  all,  many  of  them  sensed  that  th^  w^  engaged  in  their  own 
protracted  “war,”  one  whose  outcome  would  determine  the  future  prospects  for  their  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Relevance  and  utility  were  their  tactics,  and  no  potential  opportunity  could  be  ignored. 

The  “home  front”  offered  one  such  opportunity.  Most  if  not  all  wartime  students  already  participated  to  one 
degree  or  another  in  a variety  of  symbolic  and  practical  patriotic  activities.  War  savings,  consorvatian,  and  salvage 
offered  opportunities  through  which  even  the  youngest  school  children  could  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  Mathematics 
Teacher  edtor  William  David  Reeve  (1942c)  pointed  out 

it  would  be  a mistake  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  home  front,  vsdiich  will  obviously  be  so 
necessary  in  the  days  of  peace  that  lie  ahe^.  Social  and  economic  aritlunetic,  or  the  mathematics  of 
the  consumer,  should  not  be  overlooked.  (378) 

Reeve’s  suggestion  foreshadowed  for  his  read^s  the  evolution  of  prewar  social  efSciency  into  advocary  of  postwar 
Life  Adjustment  Education.  What  he  failed  to  do  in  this  editorid  was  to  articulate  any  reason  for  Ae  stucty  of 
mathematics  btyond  the  simple  conqjutations  required  of  most  Americans  in  their  daily  lives.  Despite  the  surface 
attention  accorded  school  mathematics  during  the  Second  World  War,  the  foundations  necessary  for  significant 
postwar  improvement  and  growth  lar^ly  were  ignored  and  unattended. 

Attention  to  topics  such  as  “point  rationing,  ceiling  prices,  food  supply,  inflationary  spirals,  salvage,  subsidies, 
agricultural  parity,  hidden  inflation,  victory  gardens,  [and]  victory  models”  (ble  1943,  284),  although  timely,  was 
unlikety  to  provide  an  appealing  rationale  for  a substantive  study  of  mathematics  by  a large  number  of  students  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  For  example,  “Salvaging  License  Plates”  (1942)  suggested  a variety  of  mundane  and 
largely  nonsensical  calculations  that  were  contrived  for  a mathematics  class  in  a Philadelphia  school  engaged  in  a 
license  plate  rerycling  project 

Clearly,  one  major  goal  of  such  curriculum  suggestions  was  to  enable  students  to  sense  that  thty  had  a 
personal  and  direct  role  in  the  home  fiont  war  effort  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Walta  W.  Hart,  Veryl  Schult  and  Violet  Coldren  (1943)  prepared 
for  the  Mathematics  Teacher  a comprehensive  unit  of  study  entitled  “The  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  the  War 
Savings  Program.”  In  this  twenty-one  page  guide,  the  authors  did  not  offer  suggestions  intended  to  improve  students’ 
mathematical  competence.  Rather,  their  goal  was  stated  plainly. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  such  [wartime  financial]  problems  will  increase  pupil 
understanding  of  the  current  savings  program.  From  increased  pupil  und^tanding  will  come  greater 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  students  and  their  parents  in  the  voluntary  savings  program  of  the  country. 

(354) 

Such  a use  of  mathematics  classes  to  address  important  wartime  concerns,  although  symbolically  important,  offered 
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little  help  or  encouragement  for  restoration  of  mathematics  to  a place  of  prominence  in  the  postwar  curriculum. 

The  perceived  need  for  more  students  to  learn  more  mathematics  rapidfy,  whether  for  use  in  the  military,  in 
industry,  or  on  the  home  front,  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  students  wa*e  inadequately  prepared 
mathematically  to  begin  intensive  study.  For  example,  many  students  \siro  might  soon  find  the  need  to  appl^ 
trigonometry  were  in  no  position  to  enroll  in  a traditional  trigonometry  course.  Special  “pre-induction”  mathematics 
courses  such  as  that  proposed  in  1941  by  Morse  and  Hart  became  widely  discussed  possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  presidrat  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  prepared  a widely  circulated  report  entitled  “Pre-Induction  Courses  in  Mathematics” 
(1943).  Based  on  a surv^  of  the  technical  manuals  used  in  military  training,  the  committee  recommended  that 
schools  establish  one-year  and  one-semester  “refroshef”  mathematics  courses  as  well  as  make  changes  in  their 
fK-qnpintinl  couTses.  The  one-year  course  was  to  address  arithmetic,  informal  geometry,  and  algebra.  Detailed  outlines 
delineated  the  specific  content  suggested  for  such  courses.  The  content  for  a one-semester  course  d^ended  entirety 
on  whether  or  not  it  was  a “refresher^’  course.  For  those  students  who  had  studied  mathematics  previously,  the  focus 
was  on  geometry  and  algebra,  while,  for  the  mathematically  weakest  students,  the  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on 
“arithmetic  plus  certain  essential  topics  fr-om  general  mathematics  such  as  scale  drawing,  including  elements  of 
blueprint  reading,  numerical  trigonometry,  informal  geometry,  and  simple  formulas  and  equations.”  Facts  and 
practical  applications  were  to  receive  primary  attention  in  the  sequential  courses.  Questions  about  whether  or  not 
students  wiA  weak  or  nonexistent  for^  mathematical  backgrounds,  presumably  those  for  wiiom  pre-induction  and 
refresher  mathematics  courses  were  designed,  could  complete  successfully  and  profit  fr*om  such  a diverse  array  of 
topics  addressed  in  so  little  time  appear  not  to  have  been  addressed.  Undoubtedly,  many  students  would  have  found 
such  curriculum  schemes  challenging. 

Another  report,  issued  in  the  same  year  as  “Pre-Induction  Courses  in  Mathematics,”  succinctly  offered  what 
was  to  be  the  guiding  precept  of  many  wartime  mathematics  educatms: 

The  mathematics  now  taught  in  high  school  should  be  practical  to  the  extent  that  it  has  immediate 
application  or  that  it  is  needed  for  other  essential  mathematics  or  that  it  pertains  directly  to  the  war 
effort  (“Mathematics  in  Relation  to  Curriculum  Ad^tations”  1943, 172) 

The  idea  that  students  could  be  given  a one-semester  or  one-year  “dose”  of  mathematics  to  remediate  years  of  neglect 
proved  alluring,  if  ultimately  unrealistic.  In  any  case,  engaging  students  in  whatever  mathematics  courses  they  took 
remained  a persistent  concern.  Means  of  making  school  mathematics  appealing  to  students,  many  of  whom  had 
shurmed  the  subject  previously,  seemed  worthy  of  pursuit. 

Some  mathematics  creators  believed  that  clothing  the  problems  assigned  to  students  in  wartime  rhetoric 
would  motivate  than  to  solve  more  problems,  thus  enhancing  interest  and  improving  learning.  Aviation  was  a popular 
Uqtic  for  obvious  reasons.  As  hterary  scholar  Paul  Fussell  (1989)  observed: 

If  the  illustrations  [in  popular  magazines’  display  advertising  from  1942  to  1945]  are  to  be  believed, 
all  young  men  are  in  the  Air  Corps,  where  thq^  are  officers  almost  by  definition  (or,  in  1942,  cadets 
destined  soon  to  be  officers).  (127) 

New  York  City  mathenoatics  teacher  Lillian  Moore  (1942;  1944)  described  her  use  of  the  aviation  theme  to  inqrrove 
mathematics  teaching  and  learning.  Mathematics  Teacher  editor  William  David  Reeve  (1942b),  the  Texas 
Department  of  Education  (1945),  and  the  popular  press  such  as  Newsweek  (“School  ‘Air  Conditioning’”  1942)  were 
among  the  individuals  and  institutions  Aat  viewed  the  “air  conditioning”  of  school  mathematics  as  a wartime 
irmovation  that  presented  definite  postwar  opportunities.  Changing  the  problems  that  students  solved  in  mathematics 
classes  would  be  facilitated  by  new  textbook^  and  some  publishers  attoiqrted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
the  war  presented. 

Despite  widespread  advertising  in  the  professional  journals,  most  mathematics  textbooks  changed  little  in 
substantive  ways  during  World  War  n.  That  any  attention  and  resources  were  devoted  to  the  revision,  production, 
and  promotion  of  textbooks  for  sdiools  in  a nation  fighting  a world  war,  perhaps  for  its  survival,  is  noteworthy. 
Problems  with  military  themes  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  aviation,  although  some  problem  sets  included  occasional 
naval  references.  The  ground  war  remained  virtually  invisible  in  textbooks.  Problems  that  addressed  military  issues 
did  so  mainly  in  nonviolent  w^s;  they  portr^ed  a war  with  neither  enonies  nor  bloodshed  (Garrett,  1991).  One 
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wartime  observer  of  purported  textbook  revisions  noted  the  lack  of  drought  and  creativity  expended  by  most  authors; 
It  didn’t  take  much  trouble  either — the  old  problems  still  appear.  Ship  becomes  plane,  plane  becomes 
ship,  elevation  becomes  depression,  or  train  becomes  plane,  box  becomes  airplane  gas  tank.  {Levy 
1943,311) 

Although  of  dubious  practical  significance,  wartime  changes  in  school  mathematics  served  a p^haps  more  important 
symbolic  function,  providing  every  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  war  effort  throu^  preparation  for 
ultimately  more  dire^  contributions. 

Eventually,  however,  the  war  would  end.  Many  mathematics  educators  appear  to  have  been  blinded  by  the 
sudden  positive  attention  paid  to  their  subject  after  years  of  neglect,  if  not  outright  hostility.  Thty  failed  to  develop 
a compelling  case  for  their  subject  that  would  remain  convincing  after  the  war,  largety  retyhig  instead  on  the 
convenient  rationale  provided  by  wartime  conditions  and  concerns.  As  early  as  1942,  the  we^ess  of  rfRppfiriing 
solely  on  the  war  as  a legitimation  for  school  mathematics  was  pointed  out.  Joseph  Seidhn  of  Alfred  University 
warned,  ^'Mathematics  for  defense  is  but  a temporary  objective”  (162).  Another  educator  observed; 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  especially  at  the  high-school  level,  will  need  to  rally  all  their  resources  of 
influence  and  persuasion  if  the  war  is  to  result  in  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  sadly  neglected 
mathematical  education  of  the  general  public.  (Wakeham  1942,  S55) 

By  1944,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  took  action  intended  to  sustain  and  inptove  mathfimatic-g 
education  in  a postwar  environment. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachos  of  Mathematics  authorized  formation  of  the  Cmnmission  on  Post-War  Plans 
on  Febraary  25, 1944.  Between  1944  and  1947,  the  commission  issued  three  reports  on  its  work.  “The  First  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Plans”  (1944)  offered  five  “tentative  proposals”  for  secondary  school  mathematics: 

1 . The  school  should  insure  mathematical  literacy  to  all  who  can  possibly  acltieve  it. 

2.  We  should  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  needs,  without  stigmatizing  any  group,  and  we  should 
provide  new  and  better  courses  for  a high  fraction  of  the  schools’  pqiulation  whose  ^^athflmaticfl^ 
needs  are  not  well  met  in  the  traditional  sequential  courses. 

3.  We  need  a completety  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  so  called  slow  learning  student. 

4.  The  teadiing  of  arithmetic  can  be  and  should  be  unproved. 

5 . The  sequential  courses  should  be  greatly  improved. 

Crucial  to  the  Commission’s  second  proposal  was  a suggested  three-track  curriculum  ccxnposed  of  “sequential 
mathematics,  related  mathematics,  and  social  mathematics.”  Sequential  mathematics,  the  tradtional  curriculum  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  highest  “tedmicalfy  trained  men  and  women,” 
whereas  related  mathematics  was  intended  for  “a  middle  group  of  trained  workers  and  thinkers  at  a smnevriiat  lower 
level.”  Social  mathematics,  designed  for  the  “many  people  vriio  may  not  go  into  the  type  of  jobs  whidi  require  special 
knowledge  and  skills  in  mathematics”  was  to  “be  limi^  to  the  things  required  for  them  to  live  a ridi,  well-rounded 
life”  (Zant  1944, 62-63). 

Although  “The  Second  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Plans;  Improvement  of  Mathematics  in  Grades 
1 to  14”  (1945)  offered  increased  details  about  desired  reforms  in  mathematics  education,  tire  commission’s  first 
rqxnt,  coupled  with  its  final  “Guidance  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Plans”  (194'^,  essentially  set  the  tone 
for  immediate  postwar  school  mathematics.  The  curricular  path  a student  followed  would  be  determined  by  his  or 
her  intended  roles  in  later  life.  In  essence,  mathematics  educators  enqrlqyed  the  rhetoric  of  what  fanfirgRH  as  Life 
Adjustment  Education,  the  1940s  progeny  of  social  efficiency  (Kliebard  1995, 213). 

Advocates  of  Life  Adjustment  Education  contended  that  the  conventional  school  curriculum  served  well  only 
those  few  students  of  high^t  abilities  who  would  continue  their  formal  educations  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Viewed 
by  advocates  as  a means  of  providing  more  appropriate,  although  critics  would  contmid  not  better,  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students.  Life  Adjustment  ^ucation  relied  heavily  on  the  basic  tenet  of  social  efficiency,  “that 
the  principal  function  of  schooling  should  be  the  adjustment  (prefo-ably  the  hqjpy  adjustment)  of  individuals  to  the 
social  world  in  which  they  find  themselves”  (Kliebard  1992,  105).  Despite  Ae  democratic  rhetoric  commonly 
associated  with  Life  Adjustment  Education,  the  scheme’s  roots  in  the  ofren  mundane  trivialities  of  “daily  life”  proved 
largely  uninspiring,  especially  after  four  years  of  world  war.  While  the  degree  to  which  Life  A<hustment  Education 
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ihetoric  actually  influenced  school  practice  remains  problematic,  the  power  of  that  rhetoric  over  public  perception 
does  not.  It  tended  not  to  advocate  academic  excellence  and  paved  the  way  for  yet  another  round  of  severe  criticism 
of  public  schooling  in  general  and  mathematics  education  in  particular. 

Mathematics  education  emerged  from  the  World  War  II  years  better  positioned  than  it  had  entered  them.  The 
iiQftfiiinpws  and  necessity  of  mathematical  understanding  and  problem  solving  ability  became  clear,  and  criticism  of 
the  subject  temporarily  diminished.  Unfortunately,  despite  wartime  prominence  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-War  Plans,  school  mathematics  again  soon  fell  victim  to  curricular  neglect  Shackled  by  the  rhetoric  of  social 
efficiency  and  Life  Adjustment  Education,  mathematics  in  the  schools  slipped  back  into  relative  obscurity.  Most 
people,  in  their  “well-adjusted”  lives,  perceived  little  need  for  learning  mathematics  beyond  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic.  Althougji  some  mathematicians  began  to  conqilain  in  print  about  the  quality  of  precollegiate  mathematics 
education  as  early  as  1948,  school  mathematics  languished  until  the  next  perceived  crisis  arose  in  1957  with  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  (Kempner  1948;  Schustra*  1948). 

The  Second  World  War  focused  attention  on  school  mathematics  at  least  temporarily.  Following  decades  of 
oiticism,  neglect,  and  decline,  there  renamed  during  the  war  years  little  question  of  the  importance  of  students 
learning  mathematics.  Unfortunately,  mathematics  educators  by  and  large  failed  to  pursue  the  ideas  offered  in 
Mathematics  in  General  Education  and  The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education  and  did  not  develop  a 
conqtelling  and  robust  case  for  school  mathematics  that  would  last  b^^ond  the  immediate  needs  of  war.  Limited  by 
the  tradition  of  the  sequential  curriculum  for  “the  best  students”  and  the  ^parent  belief  that  not  all  students  could 
succeed  in  rigorous  mathematics  courses,  mathematics  educators  sought  to  develqp  specific  curricula  for  specific 
groups  of  students  based  on  their  theorized  future  uses  of  mathematics.  Whether  or  not  wartime  mathematics 
educators  could  have  pursued  other  arguments  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  widespread  e?q)ectation  of  significant 
mathematics  study  by  all  students  remains  an  unanswerable  question. 
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Progressive  education  appears  to  many  Americans  as  having  dominated  the  nation’s  schooling  throughout  tho 
twentieth  century.  Certainly,  the  rhetoric  of  progressive  education  or  its  understanding  by  educators  and  dtizors 
trumpeted  a philosophy  of  drild-centeredness  and  a reduced  emphasis  on  the  traditional  subjects,  ^ecially 
mathematics,  in  the  school  curriculum.  During  the  decade  before  World  War  n,  progressive  educators  advocated  a 
minimized  mathematics  education  and  urged  defoment  of  formal  mathematics  instruction  fimn  its  previous  levels, 
sometimes  to  the  college  level(  Garrett  1991, 182-184).  Enrollment  in  secondary  school  mathematics  dropped  through 
out  the  inter-war  years.  Indeed  this  inattention  to  school  mathematics  was  anblonatic  of  the  progressive  diallenge 
to  the  established  order  of  schooling  (Angus  and  Mirel,  1 999, 11-14). 

Heavily  influenced  by  the  writing  of  John  Dewey,  progressivism  in  education  went  throu^  several  stages 
inrliidifig  “adininistrative  progressivism”,  “child-centeredness”,  and  “social  reconstructionism".  Although  these  forms 
appear  sometimes  to  have  been  separate,  at  times  they  were  clearly  related.  By  1919,  enougji  interest  in  “progressive” 
school  practices  was  generated  that  some  educators,  mainly  ones  who  taught  in  private  schools,  founded  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  (PEA)  (Graham,  1967).  Through  this  OTganization,  thq^  aimed  to  reform 
American  education. 

Five  years  later,  in  April  1924,  the  PEA  launched  its  journal.  Progressive  Education.  This  new  periodical 
sou^t  to  offer  PEA  members  and  the  general  public  a means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progressive  movement  in 
education  (Cobb,  1924, 3 ).  Progressive  Education  reported  significant  developments  in  education  and  in  educational 
systems  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  it  published  articles  about  both  practices  and  theory  of  progressive 
creation.  The  first  issue  contained  a message  for  the  President  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  Eugene 
Randolph  Smith,  a nationally  prominent  mathematics  teacher  and  professor  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
PEA  officials  intended  that  Progressive  Education  occupy  a position  midw^  between  that  of  popular  magazines 
which  allotted  space  to  only  an  occasional  article  dealing  with  education  and  that  of  the  strictly  pe^gogic  magazines, 
journals  concerned  with  the  perfection  of  educational  technique  (Cremin,  1964, 193).  Gertmde  Hartman,  the  journal’s 
first  editor,  was  interested  in  creative  arts  in  education  and  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  the  international  scene. 
Early  volinnes  of  the  journal  under  her  editorship  reflected  her  interest  (Hartman,  1924, 2). 

Progressive  Education  served  as  an  effective  instrum^t  in  the  promotion  of  principles  of  both  the  PEA  and 
of  progressive  education.  By  the  mid- 1930s  certainly,  the  PEA  and  its  journal  a^ieved  an  inqmrtant  status  in 
American  education.  In  its  rise  to  visibility,  how  did  Progressive  Education  treat  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
American  schools?  This  paper  reports  a stucty  that  sought  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Between  1924-1957,  Progressive  Education  published  only  fourteen  articles  that  dealt  specifically  with 
ftinthflinaiic.*;,  its  curriculum  and  teaching.  Recognizing  that  this  journal  published  more  than  200  feature  articles 
during  that  period  ottly  highlights  this  very  small  number.  Expressed  simply.  Progressive  Education’s  treatment  of 
school  mathematics  was  meager  in  the  extreme.  Still,  several  meanings  can  developed  from  an  analysis  of  the  few 
articles  on  mathematics  education  published  in  Progressive  Education.  Discussion  of  this  analysis  is  divided  into 
categtnies  suggested  by  Stephen  1.  Brown  (1988, 23-25). 

The  learner,  the  initial  category,  stresses  the  nature  of  children  as  learners.  This  idea  was  central  to 
progressive  education.  It  underl^  the  progressive  ideas  that  children  learn  best  “by  doing”  and  that  formal  education 
should  be  organized  in  ways  such  that  children  learn  naturally.  The  teacher,  the  next  category,  acknowledged  that 
progressive  teachers  exhibited  roles  in  classrooms  different  fium  those  of  the  past  In  progressive  classrcxrms,  teachers 
were  imderstood  to  be  co-leamers,  not  simply  dispensers  of  information.  The  curriculum,  the  third  category, 
constituted  the  substantive  content  to  be  tau^t  Progressive  educators  considoed  “curriculum”  a concept  of  unity 
in  the  life  of  children.  Units  of  study,  they  held,  should  be  presented  as  integrated  concepts,  not  as  sqrarate,  disparate 
elonents. 
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Emphasis  on  the  learner 

Of  the  fourteen  articles  about  mathematics  education  published  in  Protnessive  Education,  seven,  or  half  of 
the  total,  bi^ighted  topics  of  child  nature,  developmrait,  and  study.  GeneraUy,  th^  focused  on  diildren’s  learning 
by  action  and  discovery. 

Margaretta  Vooihees,  in  the  first  Progressive  Education  article  on,  mathematics  education,  stressed  that 
arithmetic  instruction  should  incorporate  discovery  and  should  be  wovai  into  the  lives  of  children  by  immediate, 
constant,  and  understanding  use.  She  noted  that  children  discover  for  themselves  the  essential  elements  of  numbers 
long  before  adults  have  any  idea  of  teaching  the  subject  to  them.  One  way  th^  exhibit  their  discov^,  she  observed, 
was  in  rhythm.  Also,  most  children  will  sort  small  objects  and  make  repetitions  of  soimds  and  motions  until  th^  are 
satisfied.  Th^  accept  the  notion  of  counting  and  become  comfortable  with  both  concepts  and  names  of  numerals. 
When  children  enter^  school,  Voorhees  believed  that  they  should  continue  this  same  fiee  flowing  discovery  of 
numbers.  She  also  believed  that  children  in  their  early  school  years  should  leam  facts  by  using  numbers  not  simply 
by  memorizing  the  symbols  of  numbers.  Voorhees  reported  that  in  "progressive"  schools  efforts  were  made  to  have 
arithmetic  actually  :^ction  in  children's  lives  in  realistic  ways  throughout  all  of  the  grades.  Voorhees  realized, 
however,  that  beginning  in  the  fourth  grade  and  continuing  into  upper  levels,  arithmetic  properly  should  become  more 
of  an  intellectual  exercise  that  required  definite  skills.  She  believed  that  childr^  shodd  be  tested  scientifically  in 
order  to  measure  their  development  of  the  ability  to  solve  problems  and  to  use  fimdamental  procedures  to  perform 
mathematical  solutions.  Children's  instruction,  according  to  Voorhees,  should  follow  two  lines  of  development.  The 
first  demanded  that  arithmetic  meet  an  immediate  and  vital  need  in  children's  lives.  The  second  recognized 
opportunities  for  fivrther  discovery  and  expression.  In  conclusion,  Ms.  Voorhees  offered  exanq)les  of  programs  (e.g., 
banking,  school  supply  stores,  and  games)  that  mi^t  incorporate  the  two  lines  of  development  that  she  suggested 
(Voorhees,  1928, 124). 

Nine  years  later,  Brenda  Lansdown's  (1937,106)  article  describes  how  diildrai  gradually  develrqied  crmcepts 
of  space,  time,  weight,  and  formalized  numbers  fiem  their  own  personal  experience.  Space,  she  explained,  was  the 
earliest  of  these  concepts  that  most  children  develcq).  For  exanq)le,  a young  child  CTqperiments  with  blodcs  and  boxes 
to  build  structures.  As  children  grow  older,  they  can  notice  roofs  and  other  aspects  of  buildings  or  groups  of 
buildings.  Eventually,  children  engage  in  the  transition  fium  block  building  activities  to  paper  and  pencil  drawing 
activities.  The  article  continues  in  a similar  maimer,  to  discuss  children's  experiences  in  wei^t,  time,  and  numbers. 
The  author  contends  that  before  age  twelve,  when  formal  instruction  of  arithmetic  should  begin,  schools  should  follow 
several  basic  principles:  1)  The  need  for  arithmetic  shaU  arise  out  of  the  activities  of  the  group.  2)  The  concepts, 
ideas,  and  need  for  techniques  shall  be  consolidated  1^  invented  similar  examples  whored  by  each  child.  3)  Drill  is 
used  in  higher  groups  and  can  lead  to  other  mathematical  ideas  and  investigations. 

Foreseeable  results  of  this  plan  was  that  the  students  should  have  a positive  attitude  toward  the  need  for  mathematics 
as  a fimctional  part  of  their  lives  and  personal  security  in  manipulating  mathematical  techniques. 

Arnold  Dresden  addressed  the  development  of  scientific  attitudes  in  students  (1938, 294-295).  Accordingly, 
his  article  sited  the  notion  of  intellectual  integrify  as  an  essential  characteristic  worthy  of  teaching.  Dresden  argu^ 
that  mathematics  contributes  to  modes  of  thinking  through  its  abstract  character.  Concrete  and  abstract,  for  exanq)le, 
are  relative  terms.  Abstractions  of  one  stage  become  concrete  instances  at  the  next  stage.  Mathematics  instruction 
initiates  somewhere  in  the  continuum  of  the  two  stages.  Dresden  hypothesized  that  students  want  to  analyze  their 
world.  The  arrangement  and  selection  of  educational  ejqjerienc^  are  such  that  the  inclusion  of  larger  concepts  is 
possible.  Students,  consequently,  will  develop  the  abilify  to  deal  with  principles  of  many  topics  in  their  most  abstract 
form  (Dresden,  1938, 294-295). 

Gladys  Risden’s  article  (1940, 86-88)  focused  on  the  notion  of  “mechanization”  in  the  learning  of  arithmetic. 
She  composed  her  article  in  the  form  of  a collection  of  stories  about  classrooms.  Most  stories  portrayed  children  who 
wo'e  frustrated  with  arithmetic  exercises.  She  asserted  that  the  main  cause  of  their  problem  was  the  lade  of  relevance 
of  their  mathematics  exercises  to  any  personal  situation  outside  of  the  classroom.  Risden  advocated  more 
experientially  based  instruction  to  remedy  this  situation.  This  attention  would  enable  students  to  build  up<m  their 
increasing  awareness  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  their  everyday  oivironment  Finally,  she  suggested  that  innovative 
teachers  strive  for  changes  in  curricula  that  embrace  meaningful  learning  and  incorporate  activities  that  reduce 
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“mechanical”  excises.  Such  lessons,  she  argued,  would  include  realistic  elements  of  everyd^  living. 

In  his  early  World  War  II  article,  Maurice  L.  Hartung  ( 1942, 387)  addressed  the  importance  of  mathematics 
to  the  field  of  aviation.  Hartung  charged  that  for  nearly  two  decades  before  WWI,  mathematical  education  was  the 
topic  of  continuous  and  usually  adverse  criticism.  However,  wh^  the  nation  began  to  train  large  numbers  of  young 
men  to  operate  conqtlex  aircra^  mathematics  became  a prerequisite  for  their  successful  performance. 

He  noted  that  armed  service  leaders  wanted  men  entraing  the  services  to  have  better  preparation  in  mathematics  than 
most  possessed.  These  recruits  needed  the  ability  to  apply  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  widely  varied  problrais  in 
many  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  Hartung  suggest^  curricular  changes  that  would  permit  careful  evaluation  of 
topics  that  were  coordinated  vdth  a realistic  and  intelligent  treatmoit  ^plicaticms.  He  called  upon  all  mathematics 
teachers,  even  progressive  educators,  to  recognize  the  nation’s  wartime  need,  and  to  modernize  their  mathematics 
courses  to  emphasize  mathematical  application. 

hi  another  wartime  article,  Lowry  W.  Harding  (1943, 311-312)  implored  for  reform  in  school  mathematics 
He  observed  that  pre-war  American  schools  had  been  educating  for  a world  at  peace.  He  mentioned  the  depression 
and  its  attendant  unemployment  and  the  policies  of  industry  in  his  effort  to  erqrlain  the  shortage  of  skilled  individuals 
needed  to  win  the  war.  Harding  emphasized  that  elementary  schools  must  develop  in  students  a sound  foundation 
of  fundamentals  in  mathematics.  Although  controversy  about  the  nature  of  these  fundamentals  continued,  Harding 
recognized  that  elementary  schools  of  the  day  alreacty  had  begun  to  reduce  regimentation  and  to  institute  sound 
mathematics  programs  based  upon  principles  of  child  development.  Harding  was  concerned  that  pressure  fiom  the 
War  Dqiartment  might  lead  to  methods  of  teadring  likoied  to  assembly  line  productions  and  mass  training  exercises. 
He  sought  instead,  meaningful  teaching  for  student  success.  Harding  concluded  by  affirming  that  the  chief 
responsibility  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  to  develop  and  maintain  a soimd,  healthy  emotional  balance  in 
children  rather  than  to  add  to  their  insecurity  and  tension.  Essentially,  he  held  that  basic  progressive  education 
principles  could  accommodate  increased  substantive  attenticm  to  mathematics. 

H.  Van  Engen’s  (1952,  17-19)  post-war  article  analyzed  what  he  regarded  as  a major  defect  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  arithmetic  and  outlined  a theory  of  instruction  designed  to  reme(ty  this  shortcoming.  Van  Engen  argued 
that  this  weakness  was  blind  faith  in  the  memorization  of  clusters  of  symbols  and  the  belief  that  this  procedure 
ultimately  would  foster  children’s  development  of  basic  arithmetic  concepts.  Solidly  echoing  progressive  ideas,  he 
offered  an  alternative  method  of  instruction  based  on  four  principles:  1)  Instructional  procedures  based  on  actions  do 
not  rety  on  words  to  establish  meanings  of  symbols.  Ihe  rehance  on  words  assumes  that  students  possess  an 
experiential  background  of  knowledge.  If  children  do  have  this  e?q}erience,  it  must  be  provided  to  them.  2) 
Instructional  procedures  should  be  "in-tune"  with  the  way  that  children  think  about  quantity  in  the  initial  stages  of 
their  thinking.  3)  Problem  solving  does  not  rety  on  the  "cue"  of  words  and  phrases  for  problem  solving.  Rather,  it 
encourages  children  to  generalize  after  they  recognize  similarities  in  mathematical  operations.  4)  Instructional 
procedures  based  on  actiems  rety  on  the  manipulation  of  objects  (e.g.  beads,  pennies)  to  establish  meaning  rather  than 
on  symbols  on  paper,  pencils,  crayons,  chalk  and  backboards. 

Van  Engen  concluded  that  a program  that  places  too  heavy  an  emphasis  on  the  rapid  development  of  skills 
easily  fails  to  teach  children  to  be  quantitatively  literate  and  also  fails  to  protect  the  personality  of  the  (^d. 

These  articles  focused  cm  the  learner.  Authors  described  classrooms  that  upheld  the  importance  of  learning 
by  doing.  They  encouraged  teachers  to  engage  children  in  coloration  and  eperimentation  with  arithmetic  that  is 
part  of  the  adult  world.  In  these  Progressive  Education  articles,  authors  clearly  stated  what  later  would  be  called  a 
discovery  approadi  to  learning.  What  was  the  teacho*  place  in  this  type  of  mathematics  instruction?  Only  a very  few 
Porgressive  location  articles  focused  on  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

Emphasis  on  the  Teacher 

The  progressive  teacher  was  central  to  all  instructiem,  certainty  to  mathematics  teaching.  This  role  recognized 
that  the  stimulus  and  control  of  the  educative  experience  proceeds  direetty  fi’om  the  learner.  However,  only  three 
Ihogressive  Education  articles  emphasized  teachers’  roles  in  teaching  mathematics. 

The  January  1938  issue  of  the  Journal  carried  the  theme,  “The  Concept  of  Needs  in  Educatiem;  Children’s 
Work”.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.  the  1938  president  of  PEA,  focused  editorial  attention  on  the  desired  cooperation 
between  schools  and  other  agencies  of  society.  Ryan  asserted  that  the  school  was  obligated  to  insure  that  every 
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individual  in  its  care  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  potentialities  to  the  fullest  degree.  This  issue  of  the  journal 
emphasized  a growing  concern  of  educators  and  citizens  about  the  isolation  of  schools  fiom  other  corrmumity  agencies 
and  elevated  their  concerns  to  support  the  develqnnent  of  more  authoitic  curricula  and,  of  course,  authentic 
mathematics  teaching.  Two  of  the  articles  in  this  special  issue  focused  on  the  teaching  of  finances. 

Ella  J.  Barrows  (1938,  55-57)  reported  a unit  of  study  that  focused  on  banking.  Barrows  taught  a class  of 
twaily  boys  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Lower  School  of  the  Montclair  (NJ)  Academy.  She  and  her  pupils  became 
interested  in  the  use  and  history  of  town  banks.  ThQ^  decided  to  establish  a class  baiik  in  which  th^r  could  conduct 
a variety  of  financial  transactions.  She  plaimed  to  make  the  class  bank  as  authentic  as  possible.  After  she  and  the 
boys  organized  a company,  th^  voted  their  capital  stock  and  elected  officers.  Some  of  the  boys  even  built  a teller's 
cage  in  one  comer  of  the  classroom.  Each  bey  wrote  a letter  to  his  father  to  explain  the  plan  and  to  ask  parental 
endorsement  of  a deposit.  The  bank  opened  with  a cashier  and  bookkeeper  in  charge  of  transactions.  Deposits  were 
taken  and  checks  cashed  for  real  mon^  to  be  spent  at  the  school  for  supplies.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  <^ftoh  depositor 
generated  his  own  bank  statement  and  mailed  it  to  his  father.  Ms.  Barrows  claimed  that  the  studty  was  valuable. 

Immediately  following  the  Barrows  article  i^peared  Marion  J.  Russell's  (1938,  58-64)  article.  It  addressed 
student  voice  in  the  determination  of  curricula.  She  believed  in  the  progressive  education  notion  that  children  sh^aild 
be  taught  what  thq^  themselves  wished  to  learn.  Thus,  her  students  tegan  their  study  by  listing  topics  that  they  would 
like  to  study.  The  results  were  compiled  into  a list  entitled  "personal  accounts”.  This  article  also  described  sevCTal 
other  studies  rmdertaken  by  the  pupils  that  included  banking,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  income  taxes.  She  reported  that 
the  entire  class  deemed  these  studies  successful  and  she  recommended  that  other  classes  should  have  a similar  voice 
in  the  curriculum. 

In  the  final  article  related  to  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  Nathan  Lazar  (1952,  19-21)  developed  his  ideas 
about  the  improvement  of  mathematics  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  Lazar  suggested  that  teachers  make 
curricular  decisions  that  would  stress  relationships  in  arthithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  Moreover,  he  urged  that 
alliances  between  topics  be  represented  as  integrated  concqpts.  At  the  time,  only  about  half  of  American  secondary 
schools  required  both  algebra  and  plane  geometry  (Loomis,  Lide,  and  Johnson,  1993).  Lazar  offered  an  alternative  to 
the  offering  of  these  separate  subjects  through  integration  of  their  content  He  fiirther  stated,  without  evid^ce,  that 
this  adjustment  would  necessitate  only  a minor  change  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

These  articles  about  teachers  reveal  that  the  teacher  was  not  the  main  figure  in  progressive  classroom.  Rather, 
students  and  their  interests  were  primary.  These  Progressive  Education  articles  supported  classrooms  in  which 
teachers  listened  and  responded  to  their  students  and  communities.  According  to  the  authors  of  these  Progressive 
Education  articles,  teaching  intertwined  with  learning  such  as  to  emphasize  the  learner.  Given  this  relationship, 
curriculum  issues  become  important.  What  did  Progressive  Education  authors  judge  important  in  the  mathMnarirs 
curriculum?  What  did  progressive  educators  want  to  see  as  topics  of  mathematical  study?  The  following  section 
addresses  these  questions. 

Emphasis  upon  the  Curriculum 

Only  a few  articles  in  Progressive  Education  focused  attention  on  schools'  mathematics  curricula.  Moreover, 
most  of  those  published  papers  represrated  only  partial  concerns.  Evoi  the  one  major  article  that  dealt  with  the 
mathematics  program  in  fee  Eight-Year  Study's  coqrerating  schools  did  not  receive  attention  in  subsequent  issues. 
Nonetheless,  these  few  articles  underlined  fee  progressive  ideal  of  curriculum  integration. 

Lucille  Patton's  article  (1933, 256-258)  described  a classroom  instructional  unit  feat  stressed  economics 
was  developed  upon  fee  aspects  of  banking.  She  taught  sixth  grade  in  fee  demonstration  school  of  Milwaukee  State 
Teacher  College  (now  fee  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee).  For  a time,  this  class  operated  a school  savings  bank. 
The  bank  was  organized  as  closely  as  possible  in  accordance  wife  fee  requiremoits  of  fee  Wisconsin  banking  laws. 
Students  investigated  several  questions  as  to  fee  necessity  and  operation  of  fee  bank.  Additionally,  they  investigated 
fee  purchase  of  bonds  and  fee  investment  of  capital  stodc.  These  sixth  grade  studaits  deposited  fee  bulk  of  their  fimds 
in  a Milwaukee  savings  bank,  withdrawing  or  depositing  small  amounts  as  their  weekly  needs  The  article 

did  not  describe  fee  accounting  procedures  or  tte  logistics  of  fee  bank’s  operations.  Out  of  fee  organization  of  fee 
bank  and  of  fee  actual  manipulation  of  fee  money  developed  fee  class’  interest  in  fee  history  of  banking  and  money. 
Paper  mon^  and  fee  concept  of  fee  gold  standard  were  important  issues  raised  by  fee  students.  However,  fee 
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noted  that  she  believed  that  these  t(^ics  were  too  complicated  for  these  children  to  comprehend.  The  article 
concluded  with  eight  generalizations  that  were  important  outcomes  of  this  unit:  1)  An  individual  must  consider  group 
responsibility.  2)  Our  banking  system  is  not  without  flaws  and  might  profit  by  the  introduction  of  closer  supervision 
and  regulations.  3)  The  stock  market  should  be  stabilized  to  offer  some  measure  of  security  to  the  investing  public. 
4)  High  interest  rates  strongly  surest  insecurity.  5)  Bonds  are  safer  than  stock  for  investment.  6)  Govermnents  bonds 
are  the  safest  of  all  investmrats.  7)  Loans  on  good  are  uncertain  and  difficult  to  handle.  8)  Dire  need  for  new 
legislation  in  the  banking  industry. 

Roswell  C.  Josephs  and  F.  Martin  Brown  (1930, 16-19)  addressed  what  th^  believed  to  be  a serious  problem 
of  mathematics  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  grades.  Siirqrly,  they  recognized  that  most  of  the  studrarts  had  mastered  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and  already  ‘‘applied”  them  to  phases  of  their  oivironmenL  However,  the  authors 
believed  that  these  studrats  did  not  have  the  mental  maturity  to  engage  the  abstracticms  of  algebra.  Although  newer 
textbooks  had  introduced  basic  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  at  this  level,  Josephs  and  Brown  believed  that  these 
students  were  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  practical  experience  and  by  the  absence  of  real  situations  to  which 
mathematics  could  be  ^plied.  They  claimed  that  college  entrance  requirments  conplicated  the  situation  but  claimed 
that  it  would  only  be  exacerbated  Ity  introducing  new  and  informal  abstractions  into  the  junior  higji  math  curricula. 
Josqrhs  and  Brown  called  for  an  expansion  of  students’  background  through  a variety  of  mathematical  erqreriences 
(e.g.,  integrated  units)  and  the  incorporation  of  more  protracted  scientific  work  and  shuty  (e.g,  stucty  of  physics). 
Indeed,  they  emphasized  that  teachers  should  not  construct  a definite  syllabus,  but  that  they  should  offer  a suggestive 
list,  topics  or  studies  fixnn  which  students  might  choose. 

Possibly  the  most  prominent  curriculum  article  was  Robert  D.  Leigjh’s  (1933, 373-375)  reported  anatysis  of 
a conference  of  the  schools  enrolled  in  the  Eigbt-Year  Study.  Even  so,  he  only  briefly  discussed  mathematics 
instruction.  Strikingly,  these  experimental  curricula  reduced  mathematics  instruction.  After  meeting  minimum 
mathematics  requirements  ending  subsequent  to  or  following  the  completion  of  elementary  algebra,  e^qrerimental 
schools  made  mathematical  courses  elective.  Leigh  further  noted  that  the  schools  advocated  that  mathematics  be 
taught  in  its  advanced  phases  only  as  a tool  subject  in  connection  with  science  courses.  Furthermore,  these  schools 
appeared  to  promote  a^anced  mathematics  only  for  students  who  planned  to  emphasize  fields  such  as  engineering 
and  science  in  their  college  programs.  An  anomaly,  however,  was  one  school’s  arrangement  for  a smaller  amount 
of  mathematics  to  be  taught  each  year  for  six  years,  thereby  making  it  a continuous,  if  only  a de-emphasized  study. 
Strikingly,  no  other  article  in  Progressive  Location  offered  any  insight  into  the  mathematics  programs  of  the 
participatory  high  schools  of  the  Eight-Year  Stucty,  one  of  the  celebrated  accomplishments  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  (Cremin,  1964, 189;Aikin,  1942). 

The  last  published  article  about  mathanatics  curricula  was  J.  Wayne  Wii^tstone's  research  report  (1936, 460- 
462)  of  students'  abilities  to  read  and  understand  graphs.  This  stucty  focused  on  the  advantages  and  clisadvantages  of 
pictorial  illustrations.  Proponents  of  the  use  of  graphs  contended  that  those  illustrations  inq)lanted  a “picture”  in  the 
student's  mind,  one  w4iich  is  recalled  easily.  Critiques,  however,  held  the  view  that  the  popularity  of  these  new  gr^hs 
depended  upon  novelty  rather  than  real  merit.  Wrightstone's  results  revealed  that  pictorial  graphs  generated  more 
student  interest  than  ^d  conventional  graphs.  In  conclusion,  he  advised  that  picture  graphs  not  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  more  conventional  graphs  but  that  picture  gr^hs  are  effective  supplements  to  commonty  used 
means  of  reporting  information. 

The  few  articles  that  fixused  on  the  mathematics  curriculum  emphasized  student's  interest  and  percqptions. 
Integration  in  units  of  stucty  and  coinses  of  stucty  were  the  fundamental  format  for  presentation  to  learners.  According 
to  these  articles,  studraits  had  choice  and  voice  in  their  mathematics  courses. 

Mathematics  in  Progressive  Education;  Only  a Trace 

Less  than  once  every  other  year  for  its  thirty-four  years  of  publication.  Progressive  Education  brought  to  its 
readers  an  article  about  teaching  mathematics  in  schools.  This  small  number  of  articles  on  mathematics  focused 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  arithmetic.  Even  most  authors  who  mentioned  high  school  courses  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  for  example,  assorted  that  their  value  lay  in  their  relationship  to  students'  stucty  of  science.  Most  of  tiiese 
articles  about  mathematics  focnised  attention  on  learners  rather  than  on  teaching  and  the  curriculum.  Moreover,  the 
little  attention  received  by  mathematics  highli^ted  its  relationship  to  daily  life  (e.g.  banking)  that  involved  arithmetic. 
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Educators  who  wrote  for  and  read  Progressive  Education  likefy  believed  that  mathematics  b^nd  arithmetic,  in  the 
main,  was  inappropriate  for  students  in  the  schools  but  probably  was  an  appropriate  subject  to  be  taught  at  the  college 
level. 

Although  mathematics  education  q)pears  lost  in  Progressive  Education,  this  lack  of  attention  mirrored,  in  part, 
the  status  of  the  subject  in  the  schools.  School  Mathematics  was  besieged,  to  be  sure,  but  it  likely  garnered  more 
attention  and  respect  than  accorded  in  this  journal.  (Angus  and  Mirel,  1999,  8-10,  Davis,  1995)  Importantly, 
Progressive  Education  reflected  one  dimension  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times.  For  example,  it  featured 
attention  to  creativity,  drama,  art,  students'  interest,  and  expression,  and  some  social  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
devoted  little  attention  to  the  efhcienQ^  movonent,  the  central  concern  of  contemporary  "administrative  progressives" 
(Callahan,  1962,  54-64).  This  journal,  simply,  represented  one,  but  not  the  only,  dimension  of  progressivism  in 
education  during  the  period. 

That  this  journal  de-emphasized  mathematics  actually  m^  be  too  harsh  a judgement  Periiaps  more 
positively,  most  progressive  educators  likely  understood  school  mathematics  as  so  prominent  a school  reality  that  they 
could  not  dislodge  it  from  the  curriculum.  They  m^  have  thought  that  with  the  excqjtion  of  basic  arithmetic,  they 
might  reduce  its  prominence  by  a combination  of  their  relative  inattention  to  the  subject  and  their  strident  belief  that 
the  school  curriculum  should  relate  to  students'  immediate  and  prospective  utility  of  knowledge. 

Another  reasonable  explanation  of  this  situation,  to  be  sure,  was  that  progressive  educators  simply  ignored 
or  forgot  school  mathematics  as  they  sought  to  enphasize  student  interest.  Note,  for  example,  Raleigh  (NC) 
supervisor  Mildred  English's  suggested  daily  schedule  for  her  city's  New  Education  (Engli.sh,  1929, 250).  She  divided 
the  timetable  into  an  activity  period,  a conference  period,  a library  period,  and  at  the  end  of  flie  d^,  a fine  arts 
appreciation  period.  A curriculum  constructed  to  emphasize  only  student  interest  likely  would  omit  ^e  stud^  of 
mathematics. 

The  inattention  to  mathenratics  education  by  Progressive  Education  illuminates  an  aspect  of  the  continuing 
controversy  over  the  position  of  mathematics  in  the  American  school  curriculum.  Throughout  this  century,  concern 
for  school  mathematics  has  endured  conflict,  continuity,  and  conpromise  (Stanic,  1987, 175).  Certainly,  it  survived 
child-centered  progressivism. 
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African-Americans  had  an  active  role  in  determining  the  conditions  that  shi^  their  preset  Th^  have  used 
education  as  a mean  to  increase  their  overall  well  being.  An  examination  of  the  autobiographies  of  African- 
Americans  bom  between  1925  and  1970  supports  this  contention.  Education  is  a learning  process  and  in  some 
instances  an  enlightening  experience.  African-Am^cans  participates  in  a dual  educational  process.  Th^  receive 
a formal,  stmctured,  education  at  sdiool  and  an  infonn^  less  structured,  education  at  home  and  within  their 
community.  This  dual  educational  experience  allows  African-Americans  to  fimction  in  the  many  differrait  situations 
th^  find  themselves  in  because  of  their  skin  color  and  society's  preoccupation  with  race.  Dikinctive  mhicatinnal 
patterns  emerge  throughout  the  autobiographies.  Contained  within  the  autobiogr^hies  are  a consistent  characteristic, 
form,  style  and  method  in  regard  to  education.  Certain  thematic  and  stmctural  educational  patterns  are  evidoit  in  the 
autobiographies  such  as  '‘mental  liberation”  the  term  mental  liberation  is  used  here  to  mean  the  freeing  of  one’s  minH 
through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  self  and  one’s  cultural  history,  self-education  and  redemptimi. 

Malcolm  X,  a social  activist,  bom  in  1925  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  revealed  in  his  autobiography.  The 
Autobiography  ofMalcolmX\m  iityriad  educational  experiraces.  The  Autobiography  q/Mr/co/m  A' revealed  his  early 
educational  stmggles,  his  self-education  process  and  Ae  redemption  that  he  received  through  the  power  of  books. 
Malcolm  X was  in  the  seventh  grade  at  Mason  Junior  High  School  when  he  encountered  a teacher  named  Mr. 
Ostrowski.  Malcolm  X wrote: 

English  and  history  were  the  subjects  I liked  most.  My  F.ngli.«sh  teacher,  I recall-a  Mr.  Ostrowski-was 
always  giving  advice  about  how  to  become  scHnetfaing  in  life.  The  one  thing  I didn't  like  about 
history  class  was  that  the  teacher,  Mr.  Williams,  was  a great  one  for  'nigger'  jokes.  Later,  I 
remember,  we  came  to  the  textbook  section  on  Negro  History.  It  was  exactly  one  paragraph  long 
(Malcolm  X,  1964,30). 

Malcolm  X disliked  his  earlier  educational  experiences  as  a result  of  some  of  his  teachers.  Nonetheless  he 
did  well  in  school  and  was  at  the  top  of  his  class.  "My  grades  were  among  the  highest  in  the  school.  And  I was  proud; 
Fm  not  going  to  say  I wasn't”(Malcolm  X,  1964, 32).  Malcolm  X took  pride  in  his  academic  achievements.  "I  kept 
close  to  the  top  of  fire  class,  though.  The  topmost  sdiolastic  standing”(Malcolm  X,  1964, 37).  However  an  encounter 
with  Mr.  Ostrowski,  his  &iglish  teacher,  somed  him  on  school.  Malcolm  X revealed: 

Something  happened  which  was  to  become  the  first  major  turning  point  of  my  life.  Somehow,  I 
happened  to  be  alone  in  the  classroom  with  Mr.  Ostrowski,  my  English  teacher.  I know  that  he 
probably  meant  well  in  what  he  happened  to  advise  me  that  d^.  I was  one  of  his  top  studoits,  one 
of  the  school's  top  students-but  all  he  could  see  for  me  was  the  kind  of  future  “in  your  place”  that 
almost  all  ^te  people  see  for  black  people  (Malcolm  X,  1964, 37). 

Mr.  Ostrowski  ask^  Malcolm  had  he  thou^t  about  his  fiiture.  Malcolm  X knew  that  he  hadn't  but  he  told 
Mr.  Ostrowski  that  he  had.  Malcolm  told  Mr.  Ostrowski  that  he  wanted  to  become  a lawyer.  Malcolm  X recalled 
Mr.  Ostrowski  stating: 

'Malcolm,  one  of  life's  first  needs  is  for  us  to  be  realistic.  Don't  misunderstand  me,  now.  We  all  here 
like  you,  you  know  that  But  you've  got  to  be  realistic  about  being  a nigger.  A lawyer-that's  no 
realistic  goal  for  a nigger.  You  need  to  think  about  scxnething  you  can  be.  You’re  good  with  your 
hands-making  things.  Why  don't  you  plan  on  carpentry?'  (Malcolm  X,  1964, 38). 

Malcolm  X was  upset  by  this  advice.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Ostrowski  had  encouraged  the  white  children  in  his 
class  to  go  all  the  wty  and  become  whatever  thq^  wanted  even  though  their  grades  vydiere  not  as  good  as  his.  "It  was 
then  that  I began  to  change-inside.  I've  thought  about  that  time  a lot  since  then.  No  physical  move  in  my  life  has  been 
more  pivotal  or  profound  in  its  repercussions”  (Malcolm  X,  1964, 38-39).  Malcolm  X’s  life  took  a turn  for  the  worst 
after  ^s  e^qrerience  with  Mr.  Ostrowski.  It  would  be  years  before  he  rediscovered  his  interest  in  learning.  As  evident 
in  his  autobiography  and  later  revealed  in  Carl  Upchurch’s  autobiography  Convicted  In  The  Womb,  Malcolm  X was 
basically  forced  out  of  school  at  and  early  age.  Malcolm  X and  Upchurch  came  across  teachers  who  expected  them 
not  to  succeed  and  surpass  the  limits  that  society  placed  on  them  as  African-Americans  and  that  they  as  teachers 
enforced  as  individuals  within  a school  system.  As  a result  of  this  Malcolm  X and  Upchurch  “abandoned”  formal 
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education  and  engage  in  a form  of  self-education. 

M^a  Angelou  bom  in  1928  in  Stamps,  Aiicansas,  author  and  performing  artist,  revealed  in  her  autobiography 
I Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings  the  importance  of  education  to  her  community.  The  whole  community  came  out 
for  graduations,  expressing  its  pervasive  and  deeply  entrrached  commitment  to  the  education  of  its  young  people. 
This  is  reflected  in  Angelou's  recollection  of  her  ei^th  grade  graduation  ceimony  that  was  combined  widi  the 
school  graduation  ceremony  in  1940. 

The  children  in  Stamps  trembled  visibly  with  anticipation.  Some  adults  were  excited  too,  but  to  be 
certain  the  v^ole  young  population  had  come  down  with  graduation  epidemic.  Large  classes  were 
graduating  fiom  both  the  grammar  school  and  high  school.  Even  teachers  were  respectful  of  the  now 
quiet  and  aging  seniors,  and  tended  to  speak  to  them,  if  not  as  equals,  as  beings  only  slightfy  lower 
dian  themselves  (Angelou,  1969, 142-143). 

It  is  important  to  underscore  Angelou's  account  of  the  graduation  as  a community  affair.  She  defined  it  as 
a "graduation  epidemic"  and  recalled  the  "spirit  of  shared  understanding”  (Angelou,  1969,  142).  Clearly,  m 
Angelou's  remembrance  the  graduation  and  adievement  of  the  Afiican-American  school  children  in  Stamps  was  a 
noble  phenomraion,  reflecting  the  community's  pride  and  fundamental  values.  She  revealed  the  different  relationships 
and  roles  that  each  individual  played  and  took  on  as  the  event  unfolded.  The  studrat  bo<fy  was  described  as  an 
extended  family,  which  was  concerned  with  the  academic  progress  and  success  of  its  members.  In  this  context,  black 
academic  achievem^t  meant  "acting  black,"  not  an  imitation  of  otho*  people's  values. 

What  would  their  educational  future  look  like?  "Only  a small  percentage  would  be  continuing  on  to  college- 
one  of  the  Soufii's  A & M (agricultural  and  mechanical)  sdiools,  vdiich  trained  Negro  youths  to  be  carpenters,  farmers, 
handymen,  masons,  maids,  cooks  and  baby  nurses.  Their  fiiture  rode  heavify  on  their  shoulders,  and  blinded  them 
to  the  collective  joy  that  had  pervaded  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  school  graduating  class” 
(Angelou,  1969, 145).  The  students'  faced  limited  futures  surely  some  had  dreams  of  becmning  something  other  than 
servants.  Indeed  th^  did,  for  it  was  a not  case  of  aspiration  and  motivation  but  a result  of  limited  opportunity  and 
racism  that  bonded  them  in  this  informal  caste  system. 

Nonetheless  the  parents  of  the  graduating  studrats  were  intent  on  making  the  evoit  memorable  for  their 
children.  "Parents  who  could  afford  it  had  ordered  new  shoes  and  ready-made  clothes  for  themselves  fixnn  Sears  and 
Roebuck  or  Montgomery  Ward.  They  also  engaged  the  best  seamstresses  to  make  the  floating  graduating  dresses  and 
to  cut  down  secondhand  pants  which  would  be  pressed  to  a military  slickness  for  the  important  event”  (Angelou, 
1969,  144).  Much  pride  and  effort  was  invested  in  graduation.  Graduation  was  not  only  of  importance  to  the  Blacks 
in  Stamps  but  also  to  the  white  folks.  "Oh,  it  was  important,  all  right  Whitefolks  would  attend  the  ceimony,  and 
two  or  three  would  speak  of  God  and  home,  and  the  Southern  w^  of  life  “(Angelou,  1969,  144).  The  whole 
community  viewed  graduation  as  being  important  and  significant 

The  importance  of  learning  was  d^onstrated  in  Angelou's  own  achievement  and  commitment  As  she  put 
it,  "My  work  alone  had  awarded  me  a top  place  and  I was  going  to  be  one  of  the  first  called  in  the  graduating 
ceremonies.  On  the  classroom  blackboard,  as  well  as  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  auditorium,  there  woe  blue  stars 
and  white  stars  and  red  stars.  No  absences,  no  tardiness,  and  n^  academic  work  was  among  the  best  of  the  year.  I 
could  S{^  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  even  faster  than  Bailey.  We  timed  ourselves  often: 
"WethepeopleoftheUiutedStesinordertoformamoreperfectunion"  I had  memorized  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
fi-om  Washington  to  Roosevelt  in  chronological  as  well  as  alphabetical  order'XAngelou,  1969, 144).  Angelou  recalled 
taking  much  pride  in  her  school  achievements  and  striving  always  to  be  the  best  academically. 

There  were  others  in  her  community  such  as  her  classmate,  Henry  Reed,  whom  she  admired  greatly  because 
of  his  acad^c  achievement  Henry  Reed  was  class  valedictorian.  Angelou  had  admired  him  for  years  because  each 
term  they  vied  for  the  best  grades  in  their  class.  Most  often  he  got  the  best  of  her,  but  instead  of  being  disappointed 
she  was  pleased  that  they  shared  top  places.  Even  the  minister  preached  on  graduation  the  Sunday  before.  Also 
among  Affican-Americans  at  this  particular  time  there  was  the  tradition  of  giving  presents  to  children  going  fiom  one 
grade  to  the  next  This  took  on  a greater  level  of  importance  when  the  person  was  graduating  at  the  top  of  the  class. 
Angelou's  broths  gave  her  a soft-leather-bound  copy  of  a collection  of  poems  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Aftra*  receiving 
her  gift  fiom  Bail^,  Angelou  "turned  to  'Annabel  L^"  and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  rows,  the  cool  dirt 
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between  our  toes,  reciting  the  beautifully  sad  lines”(Angelou,  1969,  148).  Angelou  and  her  brother  Bailor  relished 
in  the  joy  that  books  provided  them. 

Angelou's  graduation  captured  and  portrayed  her  personal  values  and  beliefs  about  education  along  with  her 
family's  and  community's  educational  values  and  beliefs.  As  an  individual  Angelou  alw^  strove  to  be  the  best  she 
could  be  academically,  even  w4ien  obstacles  were  placed  in  her  way.  The  healthy  acactemic  conq>etition  between  her 
and  classmate  Henry  Reed  aided  in  her  academic  (^elopment.  The  educational  games  that  she  and  her  brother  Bail^ 
engaged  in  as  childien,  whether  performing  a pl^  for  her  family  or  reciting  poetry  amcmgst  thonselves,  contributed 
to  overall  appreciation  of  education.  Angelou  as  an  individual  along  with  her  family  and  community  valued  education 
and  sdiooling,  but  the  opportunities  that  th^  received  from  the  educational  system  inevitably  shaped  their  diances 
for  success. 

Colin  Powell,  a General  in  the  United  States  military,  bom  in  1937,  in  New  Yoric  City  divulged  in  his 
autobiography  My  American  Journey. 

In  later  years,  I would  turn  out  to  be  a good  student,  but  no  one  would  have  predicted  it  then. 

Marilyn  continued  to  set  the  Powell  standard  in  educaticm.  She  had  been  an  honor  student  at  Walton 
High,  and  she  excelled  at  Buffalo  State.  And  so,  in  spite  of  trty  jGnal  high  school  average  of  78.3, 1 
started  looking  at  college  because  of  nty  sister’s  example  and  bwause  nty  parents  expected  it  of  me. 
Education  meant  all  the  difference  between  wrapping  packages  or  sewing  buttons  all  d^  and  having 
a real  professicm.  Education  had  led  to  an  extraordinary  record  of  acconqrlishment  in  my  family 
(Powell,  1995, 21). 

Powell's  family  believed  in  the  value  of  learning  and  self-improvement  and  utilized  education  to  better  them 
for  over  one  hundred  plus  years  in  American  society.  Powell's  par^ts  provided  him  with  a moral  influence  that 
helped  to  shape  his  life.  His  parents  instilled  him  at  an  early  age,  through  their  example,  how  to  live  a righteous  life. 
Powell  also  recalled  that  he  owes  "an  unpayable  debt  to  the  New  York  City  public  education  system"  (Powell,  1995, 
22)  for  providing  him  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a quality  education. 

Powell's  family  both  immediate  and  extended  used  education  as  a means  for  social  mobility.  Throughout  his 
family  there  are  examples  of  how  education  changed  and  improved  the  lives  of  its  members.  Powell  admits  that  he 
wasn't  a great  student,  but  ncmetheless  he  valued  the  education  that  he  received  and  used  it  to  acconq>lish 
extraordinary  things  as  did  the  members  of  his  family.  His  parents  and  community  valued  education  and  relayed  these 
beliefs  to  Powell  who  vowed  to  be  an  advocate  for  public  higher  education. 

William  H.  Cosby  Jr.  bom  in  1937,  comedian  and  actor  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Powell;  "As  you  know,  I 
have  alwtys  put  the  highest  value  on  education  “(^sby,  1986, 147).  Cosby  is  not  alone  in  his  belief,  many  of  the 
autobiographers  revealed  in  their  autobiogr^hies  that  they  along  with  members  of  their  family  and  communities 
valued  education  highly.  Ridiard  Pryor  bom  in  1940,  comedian  and  actor  disclosed  in  his  autobiography  Pryor 
Convictions  And  Other  Life  Sentences,  “My  folks  gave  me  a chance  at  srxnething  better  by  putting  me  in  Catholic 
school,  where  I thrived.  I nuide  friends.  I got  strai^t  A's.  I showed  prcnnise.  The  teachers  were  impressed.  They 
thought  I was  smart  and  encouraged  me  to  aim  high”  (Pryor,  1995,  40).  Pryor’s  parents,  similar  to  Powell’s, 
encouraged  him  to  do  well  in  school.  Also  Pryor’s  teachers  respected  him  for  his  academic  achievements  and  offered 
their  support  in  regard  to  his  academic  endeavors.  Pryor  recalled  a teacher  by  the  name  of  Ms.  Parker  wiio  took  an 
interest  in  him  at  school; 

I witnessed  salvation  come  to  people  in  a number  of  ways.  I wouldn't  sty  I was  saved  by  Margumte 
Yingst  Parker,  one  of  my  teachers  at  Blaine,  she  did  give  me  a shove  in  the  right  direction.  What  set 
Miss  Parker  apart  from  the  rest  was  her  ability  to  handle  me.  She  did  it  with  kindness  and  patience, 
a combination  that's  always  slayed  me.  Ordinarily,  I acted  dumb  in  front  of  my  teachers,  but  Miss 
Parker  refused  to  believe  my  performances.  Then  she  sat  me  down,  assured  me  ^at  I wasn't  as  dumb 
as  I said,  and  in  a gentle,  sweet,  reassuring  voice  she  goaded  me  into  at  least  trying  to  learn 
something  (Pryor,  1995, 47). 

Ms  Parker  encouraged  Pryor  to  try  and  learn.  She  didn't  believe  that  he  was  as  "dumb"  as  he  acted  and  took 
time  to  work  with  him.  She  recognized  his  talents  early  on  as  an  entertainer  and  struck  a deal  with  Pryor.  She  told 
him  that  if  he  did  his  schoolwork  she  would  let  him  tell  JoIks  at  the  begiiming  of  the  sdiool  dty.  Pryor 
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In  truth,  she  blackmailed  me.  If  I would  make  an  attempt  at  working,  she  said,  then  she  would  permit 
me  to  stand  in  fiiont  of  the  class  each  mcnming  and  tell  jokes.  The  deal  was  irresistible.  I never 
thought  of  myself  as  having  a gift,  but  I made  n^r  classmates  laugjh,  and  when  I heard  their  laughter, 

I felt  good  about  myself,  which  was  a pretty  rare  feeling.  But  nice.  Real  nice.  (Pryor,  1995, 47). 

Ms.  Parker  realized  that  telling  jokes  was  important  to  Pryor.  She  made  this  agreement  with  him  because  she 
knew  that  this  was  one  way  that  she  could  get  him  to  do  his  work  at  school.  Pryor  braeflted  fiom  this  situation  in  diat 
he  not  only  did  his  work  but  also  by  being  able  to  poform  in  fiont  of  the  class  inoeased  his  self-esteem  as  a child  and 
aided  in  overall  development  as  a student.  Ms.  Parker  represented  the  type  of  people  that  Pryor  came  across  in  his 
community  as  a child.  ThQ^  were  individuals  who  w«e  devoted  to  educating  the  children  of  the  community.  The 
commimity  that  Pryor  lived  in  as  a child  in  Peoria,  Illinois  valued  education  and  the  idea  of  self-improvement. 
Evident  by  the  respect  shown  to  Miss  Whittaker,  ano^er  woman  in  his  community,  for  possessing  the  one  thing  that 
most  in  the  community  didn't  have  an,  "education".  Pryor's  teachers  were  able  to  weave  his  unique  talents  into  the 
fabric  of  the  school  day.  His  teachers  recognized  and  supported  his  talents  as  an  ^tertain^. 

Diana  Ross  a fellow  entertainer,  bom  in  1944,  disclosed  in  her  autobiogr^hy  Secrets  of  a Sparrow  the 
following  statff«nent  made  to  her  by  Berry  Gorxfy  of  Motown  Records  after  an  audition,  "Go  arjd  finish  school,  work 
on  your  music,  and  then  come  back  and  audition  again”  (Ross,  1993, 93).  Gon^  though  supportive  of  Ross'  talents 
realized  that  her  education  was  more  important.  Ross  wrote; 

Mama  understood  my  obsession  with  singing.  If  I promised  to  get  rrty  schoolwork  done,  she  woirld 
give  her  permission.  But  Dadcfy  was  a different  story.  He  was  a practical  man,  solemn  man,  and  he 
was  very  much  opposed  to  my  taking  singing  seriously.  He  was  certain  that  singing  would  distract 
me  fixMn  my  schoolwork.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  college  and  get  a good  education  so  that  I woirld 
be  well  equipped  to  take  care  of  myself  in  a highly  conqretitive  world,  one  in  which  education  would 
be  the  single  most  important  element  (Ross,  1993, 93). 

In  order  for  Ross  to  maintain  the  support  of  her  parents,  she  had  to  be  very  careful  at  home,  making  sure  that 
she  did  all  of  her  chores  and  most  importantly  her  schoolwork.  Ross’  parents  viewed  education  as  being  very 
important  Like  Powell  and  Pryor’s  parents  though  supported  of  their  extracurricular  activities  they  wanted  nothing 
to  distract  their  children  firom  their  e^cation.  Powell’s  I^or  and  Ross’  parents  viewed  education  as  means  to  a better 
life  for  their  children. 

Carl  Upchurch,  a social  activist,  bom  in  1950,  in  his  autobiography.  Convicted  In  The  Womb,  revealed  his 
early  edurafinnal  erqreriences.  Upchurch’s  early  educational  experiences  were  similar  to  Malcolm  X’s  in  that  he  came 
across  some  teachers  that  marginalized  his  abilities  and  envisioned  a limited  fiiture  for  him. 

My  kindergarten  teacher  was  named  Miss  Burton.  I thought  she  was  God  and  that  all  teachers  in  the 
world  were  like  her.  They  weren't.  From  first  grade  on,  all  of  my  teachers  were  white-Miss  Burton 
was  the  only  black  teacher  in  the  school.  My  teachers  had  racist  tendencies.  The  white  teachers 
brought  their  values  into  the  sdiool-values  that  negated  my  world  entirely.  The  message  was  subtle, 
but  it  was  clear  to  me;  everyone  I respected  and  love  was  considered  ignorant,  irresponsible,  and 
good-for-nothing.  They  weren't  even  represented  in  our  schoolbooks  (Updiurch,  1996, 18-19). 

Some  teachers  at  Upchurch's  school  conveyed  messages  to  him  about  his  self-worth  that  were  counter  to  ftiose 
that  he  received  at  home.  At  school  Upchurch  was  made  to  feel  inferior.  He  realized  that  because  he  was  Afirican- 
Amarican  his  teachers  would  piy  less  attention  to  him.  This  caused  him  to  withdraw  fixjm  school.  Upchurdi  recalled: 
Our  first-grade  reading  books,  for  example,  were  the  Fun  With  Dick  and  Jane  series.  We  read  about 
perfect  white  Jane  and  perfect  white  Dick  vriio  pl^ed  with  their  perfect  dog.  Spot,  viiiile  their  perfect 
white  parents  looked  on.  I couldn't  have  articulated  it  at  the  time,  but  I felt  Aat  th^  were  making 
fun  of  me.  Even  thou^  I hated  the  books  they  made  me  read,  I was  a good  reader.  Reading  was  the 
only  part  of  school  that  was  bearable  (Upchur^,  1996, 18-19). 

Similar  to  how  Malcolm  X felt  in  Mr.  Williams'  history  class  Upchurch  thought  that  his  teacher  was  ridiculing 
him  based  on  the  books  omtent.  After  a vriiile  he  began  to  turn  away  fiom  school.  For  Updiurch  each  year  at  school 
was  worst  than  the  one  before. 
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When  I turned  nine,  three-quarters  of  the  way  through  fourth  grade,  I just  stopped  going.  My  mother 
didn't  know  it  for  awhile  because  she  saw  me  leave  for  school  eveiy  morning.  My  mother  did 
everything  she  could  think  of  to  force  me  to  go  back.  She  screamed  at  me,  she  beat  me,  she  withheld 
things;  she  made  me  stay  in  the  house,  she  cursed  me.  I had  made  up  my  mind,  though.  I wasn't 
going  back,  no  matter  wW  (l^hurch,  1996, 20). 

Once  again  the  school  culture  had  succeeded  on  forcing  another  young  African-American  male  out  Upchurch 
didn't  want  to  contend  with  the  mistreatment  received  at  school  fix>m  his  teachers  and  fellow  classmates.  His  mother 
tried  everything  to  get  him  to  stay  in  school,  but  he  had  decided  at  age  nine  that  he  had  enough.  At  that  point  in  his 
life  he  had  began  drifting  away  from  home  and  eventually  got  into  to  trouble  with  the  law.  Later  on  in  life  Upchurch 
found  himself  incarcerated.  Similar  to  Malcolm  X,  while  incarcerated  Upchurch  underwent  a form  of  mental 
liberation  and  self-education.  It  was  at  this  time  in  his  life  that  he  began  an  e^cational  journey  that  changed  his  life 
for  the  better.  Upchurch  related: 

The  fact  that  I'm  neither  dead  nor  still  in  prison  is  due  to  some  folks  I met  in  prison-poets  and  pl^^ghts, 
activists,  theologians,  and  philosophers.  Desperate  to  pass  the  time  during  a stretch  of  solitary  confinement,  I opened 
up  a book  that  happened  to  be  propping  up  a table  in  my  cell.  It  was  a slim  volume  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and 
reading  it  started  me  on  a joiueey  of  self-discovery  I never  could  have  foreseen  (Upchurch,  1996, 92). 

Once  Upchurch  had  read  and  learned  enou^  to  identify  the  process  that  had  gotten  him  to  this  point  in  his 
life,  he  then  began  to  reconstruct  himself  "This  de-savaging  of  my  soul  began  with  Shakespeare;  it  continued  in  my 
voracious  exploration  of  literature.  Authors  as  disparate  as  Mark  Twain  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Carter  G.  Woodson 
and  Victor  Hugo,  Malcolm  X and  Maya  Angelou  challenged  me,  inspired  me,  and  taught  me  endless  lessons” 
(Upchurch,  1996,  92).  Through  them  he  discovered  the  soul  that  he  thought  he  had  lost  forever.  "Discovering, 
through  the  words  of  others,  that  choices  were  available  to  me  was  liberating”  (Upchurch,  1996,  93).  Upchurch 
revealed  that  reading  changed  everything  for  him. 

Similar  to  Malcolm  X and  later  revealed  in  Sanyika  Shakur’s  autobiography.  Monster,  and  Jerrold  Ladd’s 
autobiography,  Out  Of  The  Madness,  Upchurch  discovered  that,  "Literature  gave  me  a vocabulary  I could  use  to 
express  n^^  deepest  feelings  and  the  insight  to  understand  that  my  situation  was  universal.  I escaped  in  a way  far  more 
satisfying  than  any  tunnel  under  a prison  wall,  into  a completely  new  world”  (Upchurch,  1996, 93).  Upchurch  while 
incarcerated  under  took  a joimiey  into  the  realm  of  literature  that  would  change  his  life.  Upchurch  with  the  help  of 
his  family  and  friends  decided  to  use  education  as  a means  to  change  his  life  for  the  better.  In  prison  he  was  "rescued" 
by  books  and  engaged  in  a form  of  mental  liberation  that  led  to  his  redemption. 

Sanyika  Shakur,  a community  activist,  bom  in  1964,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cdifomia  depicts  a life  story  in  the  same  vein 
as  Malcolm  X and  Carl  Upchurch.  Sanyika  Shakur  is  his  autobiography  Mon^rer,  recounts  the  societal  forces  that 
tried  to  destroy  him  and  the  "haven"  that  prison  provided.  Shakur  undergoes  a transformation  while  incarcerated  and 
evolved  from  being  the  leader  of  the  Crips,  Los  Angeles  most  notorious  street  gang,  to  a memba*  of  the  New  Afirikan 
hidependence  Movement,  an  organization  that  works  for  the  betterment  of  African-Americans. 

Shakur  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  his  autobiography:  "Bangin'  ain't  no  part-time  thang,  it's  frill-time,  it's  a 
career.  It's  bein' down  when  ain't  nobody  else  down  with  you.  It's  gettin' caught  and  not  tollin'.  Killin' and  not  caring, 
and  dying'  without  fear.  It's  love  for  your  set  and  hate  for  the  eneny”  (Shakur,  1993,  1).  While  on  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  Shakur  lived  by  these  words,  however  once  in  prison  a fellow  inmate  by  the  name  of  Muhammad  counseled 
him  on  the  merits  of  living  a life  without  indiscriminate  violence.  Muhammad  provided  Shakur  with  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  societal  forces  that  until  that  time  had  conspired  against  him.  Shakur  revealed: 

“Well  here,  read  this.  And  if  you  ever  feel  like  checking  us  out,  come  one  by.  You're  welcome.' 
“Righteous,”  I replied,  looking  down  at  the  pamphlet  he'd  given  me,  entided  Message  to  the 
Oppressed.  That  night  in  my  cell  I read  the  pamphlet,  vriiich  began  with  a quote  by  Malcolm  X 
(Shakur,  1993,214). 

Muhammad's  teachings  left  an  indelible  print  on  Shakur.  While  incarcerated  Shakur  embarked  on  an 
educational  journey  that  changed  his  life.  Throu^  the  studying  of  history  and  literature  Shakur  was  able  to  put 
together  a life  plan  that  freed  him  from  his  past  life  of  violence,  hopelessness  and  despair.  Shakur  recalled: 
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As  I read  on  I felt  the  words  seeping  deq>er  into  me,  their  power  coursing  throu^  n^  body,  giving  me 
stroigth  to  push  on.  I was  changing,  I felt  it  For  once  I didn't  challenge  it  or  see  it  as  being  a threat  to  the  established 
mores  of  the  *hood,  though,  of  course,  it  was.  Muhammad's  teachings  corresponded  with  my  condition  of  being 
repressed  on  the  Rock.  Never  could  I have  been  touched  by  such  teachings  in  the  street  (Shakur,  1993, 223). 

Shakur  similar  to  Malcolm  X and  Carl  Updnudi  found  salvation  in  books.  Ihis  salvation  enabled  Shakur 
after  his  release  from  prison  to  continue  his  pmuit  for  knowledge  and  become  a positive  force  in  his  community. 
The  prison  "community"  that  Shakur  was  a part  of  valued  learning.  Most  of  the  inmates  respected  those  inmates  who 
could  read,  write  and  verbally  articulate  their  ideas.  Education  held  a place  of  prominence  inside  the  prison. 

Jerrold  Ladd,  a writer,  bom  in  Dallas,  Texas  in  1970  revealed  in  his  autobiography  Out  Of  The  Madness  an 
encounter  with  a black  man  named  Fahim  that  changed  his  life.  Just  like  Muhammad  provided  Shakur  with  guidance 
and  support,  Fahim  helped  Ladd  to  grow  and  develop  into  a strong  Afiican-American  man.  Fahim  gave  Ladd  a copy 
of  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X to  read.  This  bode  changed  Ladd’s  life. 

It  wms  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  written  with  assistance  of  Alex  Haley.  Though  it  was 
painstaking  reading  at  first,  I kqit  at  it  all  evening  and  into  the  ni^t  At  last!  Here  was  one,  an 
example,  Aough  dead.  A black  man  who  was  purely  himself  I was  so  overwhelmed,  I st^ed  up 
the  entire  night  pondering  the  black  hero.  Malcolm  said  get  off  your  knees  and  fight  your  own  battle. 

That's  the  way  to  make  the  white  man  respect  you.  And  if  he  won't  let  you  live  like  a man,  he 
certainly  can't  keep  you  fiurn  dying  like  one!  (Ladd,  1994, 1 73). 

After  reading  about  Malcolm  X’s  life,  Ladd  realized  that  he  couldn't  recall  one  strong  black  man  fiom  his 
youth.  Ladd  viewed  the  lack  of  positive  Afiican-American  men  in  his  life  as  being  detrimental  to  his  overall 
development.  Ladd  related: 

Malcolm's  life  story  was  the  first  confirmation  I was  looking  for  in  my  quest  for  understanding.  I 
began  to  search  more  than  I ever  had  before,  reading  more  than  I h^  at  the  West  Dallas  Public 
Library.  I would  sit  in  the  living  room  reading  all  the  dead  black  heroes,  philosophers,  and  thinkers. 

Why  wasn't  I told  that  we  came  to  America  before  Columbus  ? My  discoveiy  of  dead  literary  role 
mo^ls  permanently  cured  my  doubt  and  made  me  bind  back  to  the  todamentd  truth.  Knowing  the 
great  accomplishments  of  my  people,  when  they  existed  in  their  own  civilizations  started  a chain 
reaction  that  would  change  the  foundation  of  my  mind.  But  this  change  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
drive  and  confidence.  These  had  always  been  there  (Ladd,  1994, 173-175). 

Ladd  underwent  a form  of  "mental  liberation"  similar  to  the  one  experienced  by  Carl  Upchurch  and  Sanyika 
Shakur.  This  process  began  when  he  read  books  on  Afiican  and  Afiican-American  history.  He  constantly  pursued 
knowledge  in  order  to  improve  himself  Ladd  valued  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired  through  reading  and  u^  it  to 
change  his  life.  He  used  Ais  knowledge  and  self-education  to  "make  it  out  of  the  madness". 

For  most  of  the  authors  their  educational  erqreriences  provided  the  foundation  on  which  the  rest  of  their  lives 
where  built,  as  evident  in  the  autobiographies  of  Malcolm  X,  Sanyika  Shakur,  Carl  Upchurch  and  Jerrold  Ladd.  Each 
autobiography  presented  me  with  a perspective  that  when  combined  with  the  others  formed  a collective  picture  in 
regard  to  Afiican-American  educational  patterns,  views  and  values.  The  life  stories  the  authors  revealed  in  their 
autobiographies  presented  me  with  a wedth  of  information.  Distinctive  patterns  emerged  in  the  Afiican-American 
autobiographies,  which  involved  the  concept  of  self-education,  education  as  a form  of  liberation  and  education’s 
redenqrtive  quality. 

I critical^  examined  these  Afiican-American  autobiogr{q)hies  collectively,  and  I used  them  to  balance  and 
corroborate  each  other.  Mmeova*,  since  I examined  them  around  a central  question  (i.e..  To  recreate  Afiican- 
American  educational  patterns,  values  and  beliefi  in  the  context  of  family,  community  and  society),  I was  able  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  rendered  a common  portr^al  of  the  cultural  foundations  of  Afiican-American 
education.  I believe  that  the  autobiogr^hies  have  value  in  and  of  themselves,  the  value  is  found  in  the  life  stories 
of  the  authors.  The  individuals  educational  e^qreriences  present  a new  context  in  which  the  education  of  African- 
Americans  can  be  studied  and  conceptualized.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  as  an  educator  that  v^at  is  revealed  hae  leads 
to  a greater  understanding  of  Afiican-Am^cans'  educational  values. 
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History  of  Muslims  and  The  Development  of  Islamic  Full  Time  Schools  in  America 

Loyola  University  at  Qbicago 

Alaige  number  of  Muslim  immigrants  started  to  arrive  to  the  United  States  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  it  has  been  a^ed  by  a number  of  Muslim  sdiolars  such  as  Muhmnmad  Hamidullah  that  Muslims  had 
arrived  to  Ae  American  continent  before  Columbus  (Rogbanizad,  1990).  In  addition,  it  is  a known  foct  that  a 
large  number  of  Africans  who  were  brought  to  this  country  were  Muslinis.  The  history  of  Islam  in  America  began  in 
the  bowels  of  slave  ships.  The  estimates  are  that  20%  of  slavK  brought  to  America  6om  West  Africa  were  Muslims 
(Roghauizad,  1990;  E(^omist,  11/96).  Most  ofthe  slaves  were  forc^  to  abandon  their  religim  and  adqjt  the  masters 
name  suid  religion.  Ifowever  some  remnants  of  Islam  remained  widi  some  Africans. 

There  are  6-8  million  Muslims  in  America  today.  Within  twenty  years  Muslims  are  likely  to  outnumber  Jews 
to  become  America’s  largest  religious  minority  (Economist,  11/96).  Most  of  the  Muslim  growth  comes  from  the 
fihflii^ng  patterns  of  immigration.  According  to  Haddad,  foere  are  four  waves  of  immigrant.  The  first  wave  arrived 
in  thu  country  ^m  1875- 1912.  Th^y  were  primarily  workers.  They  came  from  the  area  ofthe  fertile  crescent,  which 
constitutes  Palestine,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Jon^.  The  early  Muslim  communities  were  established  by  small  merchants 
and  fiictory  eitqrloyees.  These  Muslims  s^ed  in  industrial  centers.  Early  Muslims  associated  most  exclusively  with 
other  Muslims.  The  second  wave  of  immigrants,  191 8-1922,  were  mostly  relatives  or  fnends  of  early  iminigrants.  The 
third  wave,  from  1930-1938,  was  inq)act^  by  the  American  immigration  law  which  permitted  a certain  number  of 
relatives  to  immigrate  corresponding  with  the  number  of  immigrants  already  settled  fiom  their  naticm  of  origin. 

The  fourth  wave  was  from  1947-1960.  These  new  immigrants  came  from  South  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Eastern  Eurq>e  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  They  differed  substantiallv  from  earlier  waves  of  immigrants  in  that  fiiey 
were  educat^  and  urban.  After  the  1965  change  in  the  irrunigration  mws,  more  imrrrigrants  star^  to  arrive  from 
Turkey,  India,  Pakistan  and  the  Arab  world.  Most  ofthese  immigrants  in  the  fourth  wave  chose  the  United  States  for 
econorrtic  reascms.  The  last  twenty  years  has  witnessed  a large  increase  in  Muslim  immigration  to  America,  particularly 
frcrmfodia,  Pakistan  and  Soiith  Asia.  They  ccxrstitute^proximately  25%  of  Muslims  in  America  (Klodun,  1997).  The 
1970's  and  1980’s  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Muslim  immigrarrts  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
immigrants  were  Muslims  from  the  middle  and  upper  class.  This  has  be^  considered  by  some  Muslim  scholars,  as  the 
“Muslim  brain  drain”  (Rogjhmizad,  1990). 

One  ofthe  first  Muslim  corrununities  to  settle  in  the  United  States  were  Muslims  finm  Albania,  in  Bedeford, 
Maineinl915.  This  Albanian  community  built  cme  ofthe  earliest  Mosqpies  in  the  United  States,  hr  1919,  a Muslim 
community  was  established  in  Waterford  Ccxmecticut.  hr  1921  Muslims  built  a Mosque  in  Hig^iland  Park,  Michigan 
(Rqgihanizad,  1990). 

In  1932,  the  Nation  of  Islam  was  created,  by  Elijah  Muhammad.  Most  of  the  Muslims  around  the  world  did 
not  accept  his  version  of  Islam.  He  and  his  group  were  viewed  by  other  Muslims  as  a cult  (Rcr^ranizacl,  1990). 
Nfelcolm  X and  Warith  Muhatrunad,  Elijah  Muhammad’s  scar,  deviated  from  Elijah  Mchammed’s  teachings  and 
adopted  the  mainstream  Islamic  principles. 

Muslims  in  America  Today 

Islam  is  the  fostest  growirtg  religion  in  the  United  States,  hr  ftie  Chicago  area  alcme,  Muslims  number  350,000- 
400,000  people,  second  cmly  to  Clmstianhy  (Kloehm,  1997).  Th^  are  just  beginning  to  become  distinct  in  the  larger 
commimity.  Muslims  are  registered  voters,  and  there  is  a Muslim  “th^  tank”  in  Skokie,  IL  that  has  published  its 
seccxnidbcxrk.  American  Muslims  do  not  have  one  voice.  Nor  do  they  have  an  umbrella  of  represmtaticar.  There  is  a 
clear  separation  between  Afiican  American  Muslims  and  other  Muslims.  Unity  among  Muslim  groups  did  not  move 
beycaid  the  tokm  phase.  There  is  a large  munber  of  African-American  converts  to  Islam,  but  according  to  Aminah 
McCloud,  a Muslim  scholar  from  DePaul  University  in  Chicago,  they  are  Sunni  Muslims  and  tfa^  ringht  foel  like  they 
have  more  in  commcai  with  Rev.  Louis  Farrakhan  foan  with  immigrant  Muslims  (Kloehm,  199'^.  The  reascm  is  that 
Afocan-American  converts  come  from  a working  class  and  pcx>r  community,  while  many  Muslim  immigrants  come 
from  well  to  do  fomilies  to  attmd  college  or  graduate  school,  and  tend  to  be  mostly  professionals  (Kloeh^  1997). 

Now  Muslims  number  b^een  six  and  ei^  million  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are  well  sktled  and 
better  educated  (Rogha>^zad,  1990).  Muslims  in  the  1990's  for  the  first  time  are  able  to  exert  political,  cultural  and 
religious  influence  cm  American  soci^.  Muslims  in  the  United  States  have  developed  a new  style  of  worship.  They 
are  also  develc^ing  new  interpretations  of  Islam.  Muslims  in  the  1990's  do  not  view  themselves  as  outsiders  ( 
Marquand,  1/22/96).  Nevertheless  they  are  going  through  a process  of  assimilaticx^  similar  to  the  process  that 
(Catholics  in  this  country  wait  through  hi  the  middle  ofthe  19th  coitury,  as  well  as  Jews  in  ftie  early  twentieth  century. 
American  Muslims’  gods  are  no  differoit  than  any  dher  previous  reij^ous  group  in  this  country.  They  are  trying  to 
assimilatfl  and  in  the  meantime  remain  distinct.  For  exanqile,  one  of  ftie  char^  in  worship  that  mdicate  assini^ticm 
among  Muslims  in  America  is  that  the  Imam,  or  prayer  leader,  is  assuming  a role  similar  to  that  of  the  minister  in  a 
Giristian  church  (Marquan^  1/22/96).  This  does  not  cxxmr  in  Islamic  cu^re.  Also,  Muslim  children  go  to  summer 
canqis,  and  there  are  spiritual  retreats  for  adults.  These  practices  are  unique  to  American  Muslims  and  are  not 
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practiced  in  Islamic  countries. 

Muslims  in  America  are  omsideted  conservatives.  Most  ofthem  are  ccmsideied  middle  class,  as  well.  They 
are  in  almost  every  middle  class  occupatirai,  small  business  owners  and  professionals  in  many  fields.  Immigrant 
Muslims  earn  higher  wages  than  averara.  51%  of  them  have  college  degr^  (Economist,  8/24/96 ).  Most  of  these 
Muslims  are  not  practicing  Muslims;  mey  are  Muslims  in  name  only.  Estimates  are  that  only  10-20%  of  American 
Muslims  are  prat^cing  ( Marquand,  1/22/96).  That  places  the  number  between  eig^  hundred  feousand  to  one  millifwi 
Muslims.  Most  Muslims  in  the  United  States  belong  to  the  Sunni  sect.  Hiere  is  a minority  of  Ir^an  Shiites.  For  the 
most  part  mosques,  as  well  as  Muslim  sdiools  in  the  Ibited  States,  breair  down  according  to  ethnic  and  racial  Ikes. 
Musl^  associate  with  their  own  ethnic  group  m America.  For  exanqile,  Pakistani  Muslims  rarely  interact  with  Arab 
Muslims  or  Albanian  Muslims.  Each  group  clusters  mdepoid^tly  fixim  the  other  groups.  In  the  case  of  AiUcan 
American  Muslims,  particularly,  there  is  very  little  integrafion.  Qne  of  the  issues  tM  all  Muslims  k America  agree 
about  is  that  they  that  their  religion  k the  United  States  is  misunderstood  and  demonized.  They  feel  that  key  have 

bear  targeted  by  the  medk  and  by  Washkgton. 

The  1990's  have  witnessed  an  aw^^kg  k the  practickg  of  the  fehh  amraig  American  Muslims.  Recently, 
an  kcreaskg  number  of  Muslims  k America  are  retumkg  to  Islamic  roots  bemuse  they  ^1  that  there  is  a cultural 
^ardiy  k the  United  States.  Withk  the  American  context  which  allows  ^ kquiry  and  diss^  practical  issues  of 
kterpretatirms  are  brought  to  the  fore  fi’ont.  For  exanqile,  Muslim  women  k America  are  seardikg  the  (^’ran  k their 
ktempt  to  brkg  k the  American  experience  of  civil  rights,  which  challenges  the  traditional  Muslim  patriarchy.  Fhunan 
rigj^  and  kdividual  freedom  are  stressed  k American  society.  In  contrast,  k an  Islamic  society,  respcxisibuity  of  the 
kdividuals  is  to  ccmform  to  the  scx:iety’s  cultural  value  (Muhammad,  1992). 

According  to  Haddad,  the  forces  of  assimilation  k America  are  very  powerful  (Marquand,  1/22/96).  The 
visible  Muslim  communities  exist  mainly  for  the  support  of  new  immigrants.  The  fectors  tl^  will  rfBfflrmmfl  the 
formation  of  the  Muslims  identity  k the  United  States  for  the  future  is  the  cpial^  of  ktemal  cliscussion  and  the 
rekterpretaticm  of  Islam  that  will  be  allowed  k the  Muslim  community,  namely  the  spiritual  rebirth,  institution  buildings 
and  the  role  of  the  black  Muslims.  Muslim’s  children  k America  for  instance,  ask  questions  about  sex  that  could  not 
be  asked  k Muslim  countries  ( Marquand,  1/22/96). 

One  of  the  major  issues  that  fece  Muslims  k the  1 990's  k the  United  States  is  that  they  see  their  lives  forou^ 
the  American  dream  and  yet  feel  the  necessity  of  maktakkg  their  Islamic  character  and  practice  ( Marquand, 
1/22/96).  These  two  desires  are  not  always  conqratible.  Issues  sudi  as  marrkge,  raising  diildren  and  g^der  relaticms 
can  create  a speckl  demand  for  Muslims  k America.  Many  Muslims  ^1 1^  they  are  livkg  k a melting  pot  but  k 
the  meantime  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  identity.  Issues  sudi  as  marrykg  ncm-Muslims  can  be  cxxisidered  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  ccmtkuation  of  fiiis  identity.  American  Muslims  errqrhasize  the  Islamic  ideas  of  fiunily.  Scxne  feel  that 
livkg  k America  constitutes  a threat  to  the  ccmtkuation  of  the  Islamic  femily  (Marquand  \I29I96).  They  ^1  that  the 
signs  are  there:  Muslim  fiuniUes  k America  are  whnesskg  kcreaskg  divorce  rates,  marriage  outside  of  the  fetth 
ignoring  of  Islamic  principles,  gorerational  anger  and  siblkg  strife.  ‘T^eir  problems  range  fiom  teenage  hell-raising, 
to  serious  charges  of  adultery,  kcest  and  mousal  abuse,  as  with  any  other  group  withk  American  scxnety”  (Marquand, 
1/29/96). 

In  spite  of  the  kcrease  of  the  number  of  Muslims  k the  1990's  and  the  religious  awakenkg  that  the  Muslim 
cornmunity  is  wkiesskg,  essential  Islamic  princples  are  bekg  questioned  such  as  the  role  of  womot  at  home  as  well 
as  k the  community,  the  issue  of  wearing  the  hijab , and  others  concemkg  interest  and  credit,  h^y  Muslim  men  k 
the  United  States  still  prefer  womoi  who  are  able  to  assume  the  tradhional  role  of  the  Muslim  woman,  those  who  are 
obedient  and  who  have  not  adc^ited  western  attitudes  (Marquand,  1/29/96).  Many  of  them  go  back  to  their  original 
country  to  get  married.  The  issue  of  the  relationsh^  between  Muslim  moi  and  women  k the  Uni^  States  creates 
disagreement  and  tensions.  Traditionally,  Islamic  women  do  not  have  to  work  and  they  should  be  provided  for. 
Cknmlete  authority  is  k foe  hand  of  foe  husband.  These  views  are  a source  of  tensicm  k America.  Muslim  men  feel 
that  foeir  position  of  aufooi^  k foe  femily  is  being  challoiged.  Muslim  women  k foe  United  States  are  more  kvolved 
k foe  economic  life  and  k foe  femily  decisicms.  They  are  participants  k foe  mosques  and  k foe  comnninity 
organizaticms.  For  exanqile,  Sunday  schools  are  usually  administered  by  women  ( Mmquand,  1/29/96).  Muslim 
woniffli  k America  feel  that  foey  have  adiieved  better  status,  more  than  k Islamic  countries.  Further,  they  ate  more 
aware  of  foeir  ri^ts  and  foeir  duties.  They  are  currmtly  dealkg  with  issues  such  as  work  and  housing  discrimkatian, 
discrimination  k schools  and  foe  issue  of  fear  for  foeir  own  sa^r  (M^uand  2/S/96).  American  diversity  is  clescribed 
as  a ’ Wtural  Mecca”  for  Muslims.  It  is  havkg  Muslims  rethink  foeir  feifo.  Primarily  because  of  foe  evenness  of  foe 
American  culture^  American  Muslims  want  a rediscovery  of  Islamic  values,  which  can  deal  with  real  problems 
(Marquand,  2/12/96).  Some  American  converts  to  Islam  are  cjuesticmkg  some  offoe  practices  of  Orthodox  Islam,  such 
as  raiskg  issues  of  women’s  prayer  readers.  American  Muslims  ‘have  a fiee  and  hi^ly  kdividual  interpretation  of 
Islam”  (Marquand,  2/12/96).  This  is  kfluenced  primarily  by  foe  American  cemtext.  A small  number  of  Muslims  k foe 
United  States  who  toid  to  be  younger  or  educatecl  professiem^  want  a ccxitemporary  Islam.  They  want  to  rid  foeir  feifo 
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from  “cultural  intolerance  iir^orted  from  the  Middle  East”  (Marquand,  2/12/9^.  "^ey  want  some  ofthe  contemporary 
issues  to  be  address^,  sudi  as  womoa  covering  their  heads  or  paying  or  earning  interests.  They  want  modern  ide^, 
human  rights,  and  issues  of  democracy  in  Islam  to  be  addressed.  Further,  they  want  Islam  to  deal  w^  Aeir  daily 
practices  in  the  United  States  and  tite  practical  issues  that  they  &ce  in  their  lives,  hr  Islam,  diarging  interest  is 
forbidden.  Muslim  financial  cooperatives  started  to  form  in  the  United  States  allowing  for  the  purdiases  ofhomes  and 
cars  without  interest.  But  most  Muslim  prr^tessives  argue  diat  it  is  not  un-Islamic  to  develop  ijtihad,  reasc^g,  that 
god  wants  Muslims  to  be  s^  and  secure  in  their  home.  Therefore,  interest  becomes  a seccmd^  concern,  indicating 
that  Islain  is  being  sh^^  by  the  American  culture. 

^Ugiously,  Muslims  v^bo  fiivor  reinterpretaticm  see  a universal  Islam  A^ere  humanistic  values  ofthe  Qu’ran 
are  Ofoers  believe  that  Ar^rican  ideas  are  Islamic  because  in  their  (pinion  Islarn  incorporates  i(^  of 

science,  law  and  democracy.  One  c^the  Muslim  sdiolars,  Taha  Jabir  al-Alawani  said  “the  United  States  omstitution 
is  Islanuc.  What  the  founding  fothers  teach  is  \sbat  we  teach.”  Anumber  of  American  Muslims  believe  thatthe  exposure 
to  the  Atn^rican  context  and  their  knowledw  of  modem  sciences  afiects  the  American  Muslims  interpretations  ofthe 
Qu’ran.  Some  of  them  would  like  to  see  Ishun  as  a means  and  not  as  an  end  (Omran,  1997).  .^erican  Muslims  who 
want  fihangft  are  not  in  a position  of  power  or  ccxitrol  over  any  Muslim  orgariization  in  the  United  States.  20-30%  of 
American  Muslirns  are  <^out,  most  of  these  being  traditioii^  orthodox  Muslims.  The  Fi^  councU  is  a body  of 
religious  sdiolars  that  rules  on  problems  and  issues  arising  fix>m  Islamic  practices  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
one  ofthe  members  of  this  councU,  Jusef  Deloranzo,  half  of  the  American  Muslims  are  modernizing.  Muslims  \dio 
fiivor  reinterpretation  find  it  very  difficuh  to  qieak  in  local  Mosques  where  orthodox  Muslims  are  ^minant.  However, 
among  Ortiiodox  Muslims,  there  are  difforoices,  some  Muslims,  for  instance,  believe  that  there  is  a fixed  set  of  laws 
and  others  do  not  telieve  in  this.  At  this  point  in  time  it  is  difficult  to  predict  wbdher  newer  interpretations  of  Islam 
v^ltakehold.  Now,  Orthodox  Muslirns  are  vety  powerful.  Fortheseeverythin^thatth^doiritheirlifeisbasedupon 
Islam  and  they  view  it  as  an  end  for  a reward  in  fire  after  life.  One  Muslun  sard,  “This  life  is  a one  time  thing,  you 
either  go  to  heaven  or  you  go  to  hell.  Yougetonediance.  Everyti^Idoisbasedonfliat.”  Everything  that  a Muslim 
does  is  for  the  sake  of  God.  Clifford  Geertz  said  “for  every  Muslim  regards  his  religious  commitment  which  is  based 
on  the  shari’ah  as  the  axis  ofhis  existorce,  his  fiuth  is  what  he  lives  for  and  quite  willingly  dies  for”  (Muhammad,  1 992, 
p.32). 

Not  all  American  Muslims  come  fix>m  Arab  origins.  25%  ofMusIims  in  America  are  Afiican  Americans.  By 
the  aid  ofthe  1990's,  Muslims  rtifeht  outnum^  Presbyterians  (El-Badry,  1994).  Muslims’  lives  in  America,  like  any 
other  ethnic  group,  focus  primarfiy  on  work,  school,  fiunily  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Muslims  in  America  are 
divided  by  langimga  their  Wl  of  relimosity,  and  cultural  gjq)  that  exists  between  those  who  have  assimilated  and  the 
new  itwmigrnnfg  An  increasing  numW  of  organizaticsrs,  publications,  social  clubs  ancl  schools  are  emerging  as  a 
ofthe  mr-rwaging  niiniberfi  of  Muslims.  There  are  over  twelve-hundred  mosques  in  the  United  States.  Eighty 
percfflit  cif  them  have  been  ccmstructed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  (El-Badry,  1 994). 

There  are  two  types  of  Muslims  in  America:  those  who  follow  fire  teachings  ofthe  Nation  of  Islam  and  those 
who  follow  maingtmam  Islam.  Most  Muslims  in  America  tend  to  be  conservative  about  social  issues  and  support 
religious  c^ucatiw  and  close  knit  femily  units  (El-Badry,  1994).  Muslims  in  America  at  times  have  difficulty 
reccmcUing  their  practices  in  a non-Islamrc  culture.  Some  of  the  issues  that  create  ccmflicts  betweoi  goierations  c^ 
Muslims  in  America  are  sexual  permissiveness,  alcohol,  and  lack  of  respect  for  elders.  Ivcxme  Haddad,  however,  has 
argued  that  fie^om  of  expression  in  America  is  allowing  Muslimstopracticetheir  religicm  inthetrue  sense  (El-Badry, 

1994).  . 

The  Islamic  culture  in  the  United  States  is  a blend  of  Muslim  and  Amencan  irrstrtutrons  and  the  brggest 
challenge  for  Muslims  in  the  United  States  now  is  the  “image  problem”.  America  Muslirns  are  remcarniningtheirfiiifti. 
They  are  hi^ly  diverse,  where  25%  come  firom  Soufli  Asian  desc^  12%  are  Arabs  and  ^proximately  42%  are 
converts,  mostly  Affican  Americans  (Power,  1 998).  American  Muslims  are  going  back  to  the  basic  te^  of  Islam,  and 
they  are  reding  that  is  based  cm  tolerance,  social  justice,  and  human  righte.  Muslims  in  America  would  like  to 

send  their  versicm  of  Islam  all  over  the  world  and  want  to  mfluaice  debate  (m  a variety  of  issues  sudi  as  gender  politics, 
free  trade,  etc.  hr  the  United  States,  Muslim  womm  are  very  involved  in  the  community,  and  they  are  on  die  Mosque 
boards  of  dir^rs.  Muslims  in  America  in  the  1990's  are  diallen^g  amventiiKi,  and  that  is  playing  a role  in 
revitalizing  Islam.  Many  questions  are  raised  craiceming  the  conqratibility  of  Islam  with  Western  s^le  democracy  or 
m^em  science  or  feminigm.  Muslims  in  America  are  standing  between  two  cultures  and  they  cotisider  themselves  in 
the  position  that  enables  them  to  modernize  Islam  and  revitalize  it  (Power,  1998).  Most  Muslims  in  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  muMcultural  nature  ofthe  United  States  makes  it  a very  good  place  for  them  because  of  the  guaran^ 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  They  believe  it  makes  it  easier  than  to  live  in  a Muslim  state.  Some  Muslims  believe 
that  the  American  Constitution  describes  the  perfect  Isl^c  State  because  it  protects  life,  liberty  and  prqrerty. 
American  Muslims  are  beginning  to  form  some  kind  of  political  c<xisciousness,  and  that  is  a si^  of  assimftatirxi  (Power, 
1998).  They  are  beginning  to  speak  out  and  are  beginning  to  be  involved  in  American  political  institutions.  Mosques 
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are  educating  their  communities  to  be  politically  involved  and  assertive.  They  register  voters  and  fae^)  Muslims  to  run 
for  political  ofiSces. 

Islamic  Education  in  the  United  States 

Education  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  culture.  Muslims  are  amcemed  about  the  role  of  educaticm  in  the 
perpetuation  of  Islamic  culture  in  the  United  States.  Many  Muslims  see  a conflict  between  the  goals  of  public  schooling 
and  the  goals,  principals  and  cultural  values  oftraditi(Hial  Muslims.  For  example  foe  Western  interpretation  of  History 
and  social  studies  and  the  hi^y  competitive  and  materialistic  school  sub-culfore.  Also  foe  school  activities  whi^ 
craters  around  foe  Judeo-Christian  standards.  Muslims  in  America  put  forth  an  e^rt  to  establish  foil  tiinft  alter^ve 
educaticxial  institutions  (Ali,  1 98S).  Muslims  believe  that  all  skills,  knowledge  and  resources  are  important  only  enough 
to  irtqrrove  foe  community’s  ability  to  serve  god.  Hie  dqrth  and  foe  scope  of  Islamic  adnoational  nrmp.ipalg  might  ^>y 
from  one  sdiool  to  another.  All  of  them  should  be  based  on  foe  ^damratal  princqials  of  Isl^  contained  in  foe 
Shari’ah,  Islamic  law  (Ali,  1985).  Muslims  try  to  adjust  some  of  their  Islamic  values  to  Western  cultural  patterns  in 
foe  name  of  coexistence.  This  is  crasidered  by  some  Muslims  as  foe  first  stras  towards  assimil^mi  (Ali,  1985).  The 
orthodox  Muslim  community  tries  to  racounter  this  process.  And  one  of  foe  ways  to  prevrat  assimilation  is  foe 
establishment  of  foll-time  Islamic  schools.  Islamic  schools  are  foced  with  a difBculty  of  following  foe  rules  of  foe 
Shari’ah  arid  in  foe  meantime  bei^  flexible  raou^  to  adrqitto  foe  demand  of  new  knowledge  and  social  fimcrimig  and 
to  foe  cxmtinually  evolving  American  ethos.  The  efforts  to  maintain  and  nurture  Islamic  valura  with  foe  absence  of 
models  in  a secular  soci^  have  limited  results  (Ali,  1985).  Schools  provide  cultural  stability  as  wrell  as  araHamir 
knowleclge  for  Muslim  stuclents.  hi  an  Islamic  school,  stud^  obtain  Imowledge  in  scirace  anci  technology  as  well  as 
in  tradhicmal  Islamic  knowledge  and  practice.  Muslim  educators  in  the  United  States  are  in  need  of  reliable  scientific 
literature  in  orderto  support  their  commitment  and  skills.  Whether  educaticm  is  ccmsidered  a scirace  or  an  art,  education 
is  atransferofhumanv^ues  that  influences  human  bdiavior(K]iouj,  1988).  Based  on  foe  fact  that  hiimang  arafellihlft 
science,  which  is  a product  of  human  nature  should  not  be  foe  ultimate  source  of  truth.  E^cation  is  objective  and 
subjective  measures.  Both  objective  and  subjective  mefoods  can  be  a source  of  knowledge  and  reaching  the  truth  But 
foe  ultimate  source  of  knowledge  according  to  Islam  is  foe  source  that  guides  foe  previously  mentioned  two  sources 
(Khouj,  1988).  This  source  is  external  to  human  beings,  and  it  comes  from  foe  creator,  vfoo  according  to  Islam 
understands  human  nature  better  than  human  beings  understand  themselves  ^ouj,  1988).  The  educational  systrai  in 
Islam  deals  with  human  beings  from  birth  to  death.  It  covers  all  aspects  of  foeir  Ir^.  Islam  provides  guidelines  that 
directs  Muslims  search  for  Imowledge  and  bring  about  foe  desired  behavior.  The  guidance  in  Iglamic  educational 
system  is  derived  primarily  from  foe  ()u’ran  and  from  foe  hadi^,  vhich  are  Mohammed’s  traditions.  The  Qu’ran 
racourages  Muslims  to  study  and  to  se^  knowledge.  The  hadith  gives  Muslims  a practical  explanation  offoe  giiiHanro 
in  foe  Qu’ran.  The  prc^het’s  practices  reinforc;e  certain  behavior  (Khouj,  19o8).  The  t^d  source  where  Islamic 
educaticm  gets  its  guidance  is  the  intellectual  efforts  of  Muslims . These  inteUectuals  deal  with  issues  that  have  no  clear 
or  definite  resolution  in  foe  Qu’ran  or  foe  hadith.  “Ijtihad”  can  be  cme  oftwo:  “Quiass”,  anthology,  or  ijma,  rongmsiTg 
hi  a pluralistic  society,  Ijtihad  is  foe  Islamic  contnbution  to  educaticm  (Khouj,  1988). 

Full  time  schools  in  America 

Muslim  parents  are  opting  to  send  their  children  to  Islamic  schools  as  a solution  to  foe  problem  of  educating 
their  diildren  in  a non-Islarmc  culture.  Other  Muslim  parents  are  chcmsing  to  e^cate  foeir  drildrra  at  home.  The 
majority  of  Muslim  childrra  in  this  country  remain  in  public  spools,  eiqiosed  to  foe  .^nerican  values  (Mack,  1996). 
Many  Muslim  parrats  say  that  it  is  in  ccmflict  with  foe  values  of  Islam.  Private  Islamic  Schools  supplement  a local 
distnct  curriculum  with  Arabic  lessons  and  Islamic  Studies.  All  ofoer  classes  are  tau^t  in  foe  Iras  of  Islam.  Some 
Muslims  chcxrse  to  home  school  foeir  drildrra.  They  become  members  offoe  National  Coaliticm  of  Muslim’s  Home 
Schoolers.  This  coaliticm  has  approximately  300  members  (Mach,  199Q.  They  school  foeir  cMdrra  at  home, 
dqrrading  primarily  on  textbcxrk  publishers  and  small  Islamic  pubUsfa^  companies. 

Across  foe  United  States,  Islamic  schools  offer  religicm  and  Arabic  classes  as  well  as  a standard  araHcityuV. 
curriculum.  The  educaticmal  structure  of  these  schcxrls  advocates  prayer,  helpline  and  American  style  of  teadiing. 
(Sachs,  New  York  Times,  11-1 0-98)  These  sdrcmls  have  an  ^peal  for  Muslims  regardless  of  foeir  naticmal  origin  and 
background,  hr  these  schools,  Muslims  start  foe  day  with  a prayer  and  foey  demand  foeir  students  to  wear  ur^rms. 
The  classrooms  and  foe  hallways  of  foe  sdiools  are  decorat^  by  posters  that  have  some  Islamic  sayings  cm  foem  by 
foe  prophd  Mohammed,  pictures  of  Mosques,  and  ayahs  from  foe  ()u’ran  .(Sachs,  NYT,  1 1 -10-98)  Along  side  foeir 
regular  classes,  studrats  must  take  classes  in  Hlamic  studies  and  Arabic  Iraguage.  The  rules  of  these  schools  are  very 
strict.  Studrats  in  Muslim  schools  have  to  watch  foe  way  they  talk,  foe  way  foey  walk,  and  foey  have  to  watch  v^t 
comes  out  of  foeir  mouth.  There  is  a formula  of  piety  and  praal^.  Muslim  students  who  transfer  to  these  sfooolsfiom 
public  schools  ermerience  difficulties. 

Sister  Clara  Mohammed  schcmls  were  foe  first  to  have  foil  time  academic  cemrse  loads.  Weekend  schcmls  and 
schools  that  teach  cmly  foe  Qu’ran  are  not  sufficient  nor  prqrared  to  offer  Muslim  students  academic  proficiency.  Full- 
time Islamic  schools  in  foe  United  States  serve  a number  of  purposes.  The  influence  and  develcq)mrat  of  Islamic 
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education  allows  Muslim  children  to  learn  in  an  Islamic  culture  with  an  q>portunity  for  Muslim  diildren  to  have  an 
Islamic  educatirai  (Omran,  1997). 

A new  type  of  Muslim  Sdiool  has  emerged  that  serves  all  Muslims  regardless  of  their  race,  ^hnic  bacl^ound 
or  country  of  origin.  The  number  of  Muslim  schools  that  exist  in  the  United  States  is  two  hundred,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Islam  Schools  in  North  America.  This  is  an  informal  organizatirai  that  sponsors  woihshq)s  for  Muslim 
educators.  The  number  of  Muslim  students  rolled  in  Muslim  schools  has  increased  drastically  in  the  lak  decade.  The 
reasons  expressed  by  parents  are  very  similar.  They  view  public  sdiools  to  be  to  permissive,  crowded  and  rowrfy. 
Many  Muslim  leaders  view  the  increase  of  the  numter  of  Islamic  sdiools  as  a resuh  of  die  Islamic  community  trying 
to  de^e  itself  as  a cohesive  religious  minority  in  a secular  American  society.  Islamic  schools  within  the  United  States 
are  foc^  with  a c^lenge  in  tlut  they  want  to  create  a spiritual  educatic^  eiqierience  for  studaits  that  is  relevant  to 
their  lives  in  America.  It  has  been  d^cribed  by  many  Muslim  educators  in  the  United  States  as  a process  of  trial,  error 
and  self  discovery.  A number  of  schools  use  books  from  other  countries  such  as  Yemm,  Egypt  or  Jordan.  Other 
educators  advocate  the  idea  for  American  Muslim  schools  to  write  their  own  texts,  realizing  that  American  Muslim 
studmts  are  different  l^m  students  in  Muslim  countries  in  diat  they  are  always  questioning,  they  always  ask  vhy.  One 
of  the  teachers  said  “You  better  be  prepared  to  answer  more  than  because  it  sa^  so.”  Islamic  full-time  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  a widely  diverse  studmt  body.  Muslims  stud^s  originate  from  any  of  the  Muslim  countries 
(Sachs,  1998) 

Despite  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Muslim  sdiools  and  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  these  schools, 
most  Muslim  Americans  do  nc^  said  their  children  to  Islamic  full-time  schools.  There  is  no  ofEidal  count.  Many 
Muslim  educators  predict  further  increases  in  the  enrollmoit  of  Muslim  students  because  many  of  the  schools  are 
beginning  to  reach  the  point  of  critical  mass  in  vhich  they  could  attract  more  students  because  they  offer  advanced 
grade  levels  and  have  a clemonstrable  academic  trach  record.  There  are  a large  nuttiber  of  Muslims  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  an  altemative  to  public  schools.  Parents  are  responsible  for  the  ^iritual  instruction  of  their  chilchen,  and 
the  vdiole  Islamic  community  also  is  respcmsible  to  educate  Muslim  diildrai  in  the  path  of  Islam.  It  is  an  obligation  cm 
aU  Islaniic  communities  in  the  world  to  provide  assistance  for  any  Muslim  community  who  is  incapable  of  providing 
Tslamic  education  to  their  childrai  (Dwyer-Schick,  1988).  Most  Islamic  foil  time  schools  in  the  United  States  rely  cm 
the  Hnnjitinng  from  Muslim  organizations  and  Muslim  individuals.  In  additicm  to  charging  tuition  to  students,  they  plan 
a number  of  fbndraising  activities.  Some  schools  initiate  educaticmal  projects  that  could  raise  some  funds  cm  an 
educational  basis.  Other  schools  have  endowment  funds  to  ensure  foeir  facial  well  being.  Muslim  paroits  and  other 
members  of  the  Islamic  community  supply  foe  sfoool  with  volunteers  and  supplies.  Islmnic  foil  time  schools  in  foe 
Unit^  States  are  considered  a community  wide  effort.  Local  Islamic  organizations  at  times  provide  subsidies  to  schools. 
Some  schools  were  able  to  obtain  loans  l^m  Islamic  carters  and  at  times  use  foe  Islamic  center  buildings.  For  exanqrle 
in  Seattle,  foe  Islamic  school  was  housed  first  at  foe  Islamic  carter  before  fo^  moved  to  their  currort  locaticm.  Islaiiric 
sdrools  offer  tuition  reducticms  and  scholai^ps  for  fomilies  with  financial  difficulties.  Most  sdrolarship  fimds  are  paid 
for  by  donations  fromfoe  community,  hr  most  Islamic  schools,  tuition  does  not  cover  all  foe  cost  of  operating  foe  school 
(IJwyer-Schick,  1988). 

Islamic  sdrools  depend  cm  major  publishers  for  their  curricultrm  materials.  Some  schools  depord  on  texts 
donated  by  Muslim  countries  forough  the  govemmoit  or  through  educaticmal  channels.  Other  schools  rtse  texts  that  are 
developed,  published,  and  distribirted  by  Muslims  forou^  educaticmal  organizations,  publishers  and  bookstores  in  foe 
United  States  and  from  arouncl  foe  world.  Ertqrhasis  cm  mil  time  schools  in  foe  United  States  is  placed  on  providing  an 
Islamic  atmosphae  and  education.  Therefore  Islam  is  not  cmly  part  of  foe  curriculum  but  foe  essence  of  foe  schools 
being. 
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Awakenings:  Portraits  of  Nineteenth  Century  Women  Writers  Transgressing  and 
Transcending  the  History  of  Education 

RitaE.  Guaic 
Fordham  University 


She  was  conscious  of  yearnings  for  a more  earnest  life  than  this.  Unsatisfied  longings  for  something  which 
she  had  not  attained,  ofien  clouded  what,  otherwise,  would  have  been  a bright  day  to  her;  and  yet  the  cause  of  these 
feelings  seemed  to  lie  in  a dim  and  misty  region,  which  her  eye  could  not  penetrate. 

What  then  did  she  need?  To  see  some  results  from  her  life’s  work?  To  know  that  a golden  cord  bound  her  life- 
threads  together  into  unity  of  purpose-  not  withstanding  they  seemed,  so  often,  single  and  broken? ... 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  some  better  way  of  living,  which  she,  from  deficiency  in  energy  of character, 
or  of  principle,  had  failed  to  discover. 

Elizabedi  Stuart  Phelps 


A renewed  interest  in  the  literature  of  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
cmtury  has  led  to  the  recovery  of  some  moving  stories  of  Amoican  life.  These  stories  Me  filled  with  realistic 
descriptions  of  family,  domestic  conflicts,  work,  and  schooling.  The  literary  works  of  Lydia  Sigourney, 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  EUzabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  and  ^te  Chopin,  to  name  a few 
representative  writers,  all  point  to  awakenings  of  possibihties  inherent  in  the  depths  of  ordinary  experience.  Their 
realistic  writing  led  to  what  some  writers  have  called  a "cult  of  domesticity  " (Solomon,  1994).  Although  this  cult 
served  to  reinforce  the  deadening  and  destructive  stereotypes  of  a culture  that  determined  the  ways  women  would  be 
reared,  socialized,  and  educated,  some  women  artists  searched  for  spaces  within  this  narrowly  contrived  world  where 
th^^  could  transgress  and  transcend  the  limits  of  history. 

Many  of  the  writers  during  this  period  struggled  with  the  question:  "How  could  a woman  be  the  gentle,  loving, 
and  Spiritual  being  she  was  idealized  to  be  in  the  home,  in  the  diurch,  and  in  the  classroom,  and, 
simultaneously,  pursue  her  vocation  to  write?"  Furthermore,  "How  could  a woman  become  her  personal  best  vriien 
she  did  not  even  possess  what  Virginia  Woolf  identified  as  essMitial,  namely,  a room  of  her  own,  that  is,  a place  and 
the  mon^  to  support  her  efforts?" 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  Hves  and  the  education  of  women  who  answered  these  questions 
with  their  lives.  Within  the  history  of  education,  the  explicit  and  imphcit  curriculum  that  reified  the  cult  of  true 
womanhood  and  that  advanced  a cult  of  domesticity,  paradoxically  provided  possibilities  for  women  writers  vriio  were 

"conscious  of  yearnings  for  a more  earnest  hfe." 

To  capture  the  secret  longings  and  silent  hopes  of  nineteenth  century  wmneir  writers,  I attempt  to  make  visible 
through  portraiture  the  artistic  strivings  of  women  vriio  yearned  for  more.  Portraiture  is  a powerful  way  to  witness  to 
the  lives  of  women  who  leaned  into  the  depths  of  their  ordinary  experience  onfy  to  discover  the  inescapable  horizons 
of  their  work  as  hterary  artists.  In  selecting  portraiture  as  the  process  of  inquiry  for  this  his^cal  project,  I ^ 
choosing  a method  to  illuminate  the  lives  of  nineteenth  century  women  writers  by  capturing  "the  richness,  conqrlexity, 
and  dimensionality  of  their  human  experience  in  social  and  cultural  contexts,  convqdng  the  percpectives  of  people 
who  are  negotiating  those  experiences  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  and  Davis,  1997,  p.  3).  To  do  justrce  to  their  lives  and 
to  their  work  as  literary  artists,  I am  eager  to  combine  in  this  research  effort  what  portraiture  requires,  namely, 
"s5^tematic,  ftmpirirjil  descriptions  with  aesthetic  ejqrression,  blending  art  and  science,  humanistic  sensibilities  and 
fscicnrific  rigor"  (Lawrence-Lightfoot  and  Davis,  1997,  p.  3). 

This  blending  of  richness  and  rigor  is  not  new.  Througbout  the  ages,  we  have  heard  echoes  of  this  integration. 
Whenever  scientists  or  artists  have  attempted  to  probe  the  mptery,  cr^lexity,  and  interdependence  of  CrMtion,  they 
recognized  tlmt  neither  scientific  law  nor  art  could  capture  life  in  all  its  abundance.  Only  a large  and  spacious  canvas 
has  the  capacity  to  hold  the  interpity  of  life  in  all  its  richness. 

As  a method  of  inquiry,  portraiture  is  an  intentionally  generous  and  eclectic  process  that  begins  by  searching 
for  what  is  good  and  healthy  and  assumes  that  the  ejqrression  of  goodness  will  alw^  be  laced  with  imperfections 
(Lawrence-Lightfoot  and  Davis,  1997,  p.  9).  The  oppression  that  women  ejqrerienced  in  the  nineteenth  century  can 
never  be  seen  as  a good  thing.  What  I am  pointing  to  in  this  ess^  and  what  I beheve  portraiture  can  illuminate  is  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  women  vriio  struggled  agamst  confinement  and  who  hungered  for  a larger  kind  of  fieedom. 
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In  order  to  begin  this  work,  I had  to  see  myself  as  a portraitist  who  would  be  dialoguing  with  her  subjects  as 
thqr  negotiated  the  boundaries  of  their  worlds.  I had  to  understand  that  I would  be  participating  with  each  woman 
writer  in  drawing  the  image  of  her  life.  Finally,  I had  to  discover  that  the  portraits  would  not  simply  be  reflections  of 
nineteenth  century  women  writers.  Rather,  I came  to  appreciate  that  I was  involved  in  and  with  a process  of  making 
visible  some  essence  unique  to  each  woman  and  distinctive  of  me. 

Lydia  Howard  Huntlqr  (1791-1865)  was  one  such  woman  who  revealed  something  of  her  uniqueness  by 
illuminating  a life  lived  from  an  artistic  and  spiritual  center.  Her  work  as  a writer  supported  that  kind  of  living. 
However,  typical  of  many  men  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Lydia's  husband,  Charles,  ^solutely  opposed  her  work 
as  a writer,  and  she  was  forced  to  stop  writing.  Only  with  his  permission  and  because  of  his  failing  business,  Lydia 
began  to  publish  anonymously. 

"The  Intemperate"  (1834)  is  one  of  Lydia  Sigoum^s  moving  stories  in  which  she  describes  the  experiences 
of  Jane,  the  wife  of  an  alcoholic.  Not  unlike  Lydia's  own  Ufe,  Jane's  "joum^  was  slow  and  toilsome"  (Sigourney, 
1834,  p.  72).  Autumnal  rains  darkened  her  journey  even  more,  and  "she  strove  to  hide  even  fix>m  her  own  heart" 
(Sigoum^,  1834,  p.  71)  the  visible  change  in  the  one  to  whom  she  had  given  her  soul. 

Her  husband,  James,  grew  inattentive  to  his  business,  and  indifferent  to  his  family  and  the  fireside  of  their 
New  England  home.  The  more  he  drank  the  more  his  mind  became  bewildered  and  confiised;  the  more  intoxicated 
he  was  the  more  his  behavior  was  mean  and  perverse.  His  long  day's  journey  into  the  tyrarmy  of  alcdiolism  hardened 
his  heart  to  the  point  of  resenting  those  he  once  loved. 

Yet,  Jane  remained  faithful  to  a life  marked  with  incredible  suffering.  Underlying  the  famil3^s  difficult  move 
farther  west  was  Jane's  surrender  of  the  New  England  village  and  the  home  she  had  loved  since  her  childhood  in 
search  of  a new  dream  that  might  renew  her  husband's  life.  In  the  midst  of  poverty  and  among  nei^bors  who  were 
more  like  family  to  her,  she  was  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  sustain  a new  life.  Nevertheless,  her  husband's  mood 
intensified;  he  grew  more  uncompromising  and  unkind.  When  that  unkindness  visited  their  veiy  sick  first  bora  son, 
Jane  intuitively  knew  that  more  ^an  her  son  was  c^g  in  this  Ohio  wilderness.  After  ho-  son's  death,  she  "hid  her 
face  in  that  grief  which  none  but  mothers  feel. . . a deq>  and  sacred  solitude"  (Sigourney,  1834,  p.  80.).  She  was  alone 
in  her  season  of  sadness.  During  that  year,  she  watched  fix»n  her  own  seat  of  darkness  how  intemperance  continued 
to  possess  her  husband's  soul  with  a rage  to  destroy  whatever  life  was  left.  His  inevitable  accidental  death  almost 
claimed  Jane's  own  life.  Bitter  grief  consumed  her  health  until  she  received  a letter  fix)m  her  brother  welcoming  her 
back  home.  "With  her  little  daughter,  the  sole  renmant  of  her  wrecked  heart's  wealth"  (Sigoura^,  1834,  p.84),  she 
returned  home.  There  she  created  the  new  life  she  had  always  hoped  for;  yet,  traces  of  a sacr^  and  deep-rooted 
sorrow  always  filled  her  memory. 

^ This  portrait  of  Jane  is  not  unlike  the  portrait  of  die  artist  herself  Lydia  Sigourney  illuminates  the  grace  and 
complexity  of  one  woman  trying  to  live  an  artistic  and  spiritual  life.  Had  eitho*  Jane  or  Lyda  not  Uved  in  the  shadow 
of  Transcendence  they  m^  well  have  been  destroyed  by  a culture  too  narrowly  conceiv^.  In  sketching  this  portrait, 
the  image  of  my  own  vulnerability  appeared  as  visibly  as  Jane's  endurance  and  Lydia's  creative  fidelity.  I recognize 
in  these  women  and  in  myself  the  stroigth  of  a surrender  to  "a  more  earnest  life"  and  to  "some  better  w^  of  living". 
Such  surrender  transgresses  and  transcends  the  restrictive  boundaries  of  societal  norms  and  searches  for  more  open 
territory  that  supports  and  sustains  women's  wrys  of  being  and  knowing. 

Economic,  political,  social,  and  moral  changes  during  the  nineteenth  century  convinced  many  men  that  the 
ideal  of  womanhood  had  to  be  preserved.  The  public  ideal  that  a woman  was  most  fulfilled  as  a wife  and  mother 
within  the  home  and  as  a teacher  of  young  childrm  within  the  community  proved  to  be  both  ^pealing  and  powerful. 
A woman  was  expected  to  remain  what  society  had  always  wanted  ho*  to  be:  an  obedient  wife  and  a devot^  mother 
within  the  home. 

The  home  was  seen  as  a safe  and  sacred  place,  a haven  aw^  fi'om  the  harsh  affairs  of  a man's  world.  In  their 
traditional  roles,  women  nurtured  and  sustained  the  soul  of  the  home.  Their  daily  habits  of  the  heart  contributed  to 
this  cult  of  domesticity.  Within  the  drama  of  their  idealized  lives,  some  women-  creative  women  who  longed  for  more 
in  their  lives-  found  ways  to  develop  their  spirits.  Rather  than  become  a totally  invisible  person  or  become  overly 
identified  with  the  home,  some  women  strug^ed  to  find  space  in  their  daily  lives  for  becoming  writers. 

Of  all  the  arts,  writing  was  the  one  women  found  easiest  to  combine  with  the  domestic  duties  expected  of 
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thran  (Anderson  and  2^sser,  1988  ).  Oftm,  women  wrote  secretly  before  breakfast  or  anonymously.  Through 

writing  women  were  able  to  claim  ownership  for  their  emotional  lives  and  give  voice  to  their  moral  authority.  By 
writing  for  the  public,  and  especially  by  writing  critically  about  women's  roles,  womrai  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contradicted  and  challenged  society's  prescriptirms  for  them. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (181S-18S2)  was  one  such  writer  whose  struggle  to  balance  her  own  dreams  with  the 
demands  of  womanhood  is  captured  in  this  passage: 

She  lived  one  of  those  rich  and  piteous  lives  such  as  only  gifted  women  know;  torn  by  the  civil  war 
of  the  dual  nature  which  can  be  given  to  women  only...  Now  she  sits  correcting  proof-sheets,  and 
now  she  is  painting  apostles  for  the  baby's  first  bible  lesson.  Now  she  is  writing  her  new  book,  and 
now  she  is  dyeing  things  canary-yellow  in  the  white-oak  dye-  for  the  professor's  salary  is  small,  and 
a crushing  economy  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  conditions  of  faculty  life  on  Andover  Hill...  Now 
she  is  a popular  writer,  incredulous  of  her ftrst  success,  with  her future  flashing  before  her;  and  now 
she  is  a tired,  tender  mother  crooning  to  a sick  child,  while  theM.S.  lies  unprinted  on  the  table,  and 
the  publishers  are  wishing  their  professor's  wife  were  a free  woman,  childless  and  solitary,  able  to 
send  copy  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted.  The  struggle  killed  her,  but  she  fought  until  she  fell  (cited  in 
Solomon,  1994,  pp.  3-4). 

No  doubt  whatever  creative  fieedom  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  achieved  she  paid  a hi^  price  for  it  Her  success 
as  a writer  was  contextualized  by  her  family  relationships  and  responsibilities.  Within  this  zone  of  family  living,  with 
countless  interruptions,  setbacl^,  and  slow  downs,  women  often  discovraed  their  hidden  literary  talents  and  made 
pathways  for  pursuing  their  writing. 

The  tensions  and  conflicts  of  yet  another  woman  who  was  a wife  and  mother  as  well  as  a creative  artist  were 
pl^ed  out  in  the  life  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  The  acclaimed  author  of  "Life  in  the  Iron  Mills"  (1861),  Davis 
develqred  the  first  piece  of  naturalistic  fiction  in  this  country.  The  story  follows  the  life  of  Hugh  Wolfe  a laborer  in 
an  iron  mill.  The  author's  graphic  and  realistic  detail  exposed  an  envirorunent  with  "Smoke  everywhere!"  (Davis, 
1861,  p.  231)  and  lives  with  old  dreams  almost  worn  out  The  characters  are  tipped  in  a world  wi&out  hope.  Davis 
captures  the  hqrelessness  in  ho*  empathetic  descriptions  of  Deborah  as  Hugh  watches  her  sleep; 

Miserable  enough  she  looked,  lying  there  on  the  ashes  like  a limp,  dirty  rag,-  yet  not  an  unfitting 
ftgpre  to  crown  the  scene  of  hopeless  discomfort  and  veiled  crime:  more  fitting,  if one  looked  deeper 
into  the  heart  of  things,  -at  her  thwarted  woman's  form,  her  colorless  life,  her  waking  stupor  that 
smothered  pain  and  hunger...  Deeper  yet  if one  could  look  was  there  nothing  worth  reading  in  this 
wet,  faded  thing,  half-covered  with  ashes?  no  story  of  a soul  filled  with  groping  passionate  love, 
heroic  unselfishness?  of  years  of  weary  trying  to  please  the  one  human  being  whom  she  loved...If 
anything  like  this  was  hidden...  no  one  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it...  (Davis,  1861,  pp.  237- 
238). 

After  she  married,  Rebecca  expected  to  continue  her  career  as  a writer.  However,  she  was  unable  to  develop 
the  serious  fiction  which  she  began  early  in  her  career.  Instead,  she  was  forced  to  public  pcqmlar  and  quick  selling 
fiction  in  order  to  supplement  her  husband's  inadequate  income.  Like  Deborah  who  lived  in  Ae  smoke  and  grime  of 
the  iron  mills,  Rebecca,  too,  felt  herself  choking  to  death  with  no  (me  to  l<x>k  "deeper  into  the  heart  of  things,  -at  her 
thwarted  woman's  form,  her  colorless  life,  her  waking  stupor  that  smothered  pain  and  hunger.”  Trapped  in  a world 
that  failed  to  recognize  her  deeper  talents  as  a writer,  Rebecca  felt  the  panic  and  arrxiety  of  losing  her  w^.  After 
fourteen  months  of  marriage,  she  suffored  a nervous  breakdown. 

As  part  of  her  treatment,  Rebecca's  doctor  recommended  that  she  st(^  writing  altogether.  What  he  was 
incapable  of  seeing  was  that  writing  was  at  the  center  of  what  defined  Rebecca  as  a talented  and  creative  woman.  In 
time,  Rebecca  emerged  fix>m  this  crucible  of  sufToing  a strcmger  hteraiy  artist  Writing  provided  the  distinctive 
opportunity  to  heal  and  to  restore  her  life. 
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In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Deborah  in  the  iron  mill  town,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  emerged  simultaneously  on 
the  canvass.  Each  stands  as  a broken  woman.  Their  brokeness  is  a visible  one  and  through  it  determined  spirits  make 
their  w^  to  "a  more  earnest  life",  to  "some  better  way  of  living."  Their  lives  have  opened  me  to  my  own  brokeness. 
And,  I wonder  "Is  my  brokeness  a source  of  strength?  Is  brokeness  a place  where  healing  can  open  infinite 
possibilities  for  the  human  spirit?" 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis  was  not  the  only  woman  writer  w^o  had  to  negotiate  inqx)ssible  boundaries  and  suffer 
in  the  process.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  (1860-1935)  experienced  severe  psychological  distress  during  her  first 
marriage.  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  is  the  story  of  a wife's  emotional  deterioration  before  the  eyes  of  her  imbelieving 
husband  who  was  her  doctor,  lire  story  is  about 

"...  what  can  one  do?  If  a physician  of  high  standing,  and  one’s  own  husband,  assures  friends  and 
relatives  there  is  really  nothing  the  matter...  what  is  one  to  do? 

Throughout  the  story,  we  hear  the  confused  thoughts  of  the  wife  as  she  desperately  tried  to  journal  her  way 
back  fixun  the  edge  of  madness.  We  watch  her  intense  hatred  for  the  yellow  wallpqrer  almost  consume  her.  Ignored 
and  neglected  by  her  husband,  she  seeks  the  only  diversion  open  to  her  the  pattern  of  the  wallpaper, " a constant 
irritant  to  a normal  mind"  (Gilman,  1892,  p.  489).  She  remarks  "the  color  is  hideous  enough,  and  unreliable  enou^, 
and  infuriating  enough,  but  the  pattern  is  torturing."  (Gilman,  1 892,  p.489).  As  her  mind  deteriorates  more  and  more 
each  day,  the  yellow  wallpaper  claims  every  aspect  of  her  being.  Finally,  in  one  brave  act,  she  atmormces  her  victory 
" I've  got  out  at  last,  in  spite  of  you  and  Jane.  And  iVe  pulled  off  most  of  the  paper,  so  you  can't  put  me  back." 
(Gilman,  1 892  p.496)  Then  with  Gilman's  irortic  twist,  the  character  concludes: 

Now  why  should  that  man  have  fainted?  But  he  did  and  right  across  my  path  by  the  wall,  so  that  I 
had  to  creep  over  him  every  time!  (Gilman,  1892,  p496). 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman's  portrait  illuminates  the  life  of  a woman  challenged  since  her  childhood  to  find  a life  worth 
living.  After  Charlotte's  father  abandoned  his  wife  and  two  children,  their  life  dramatically  changed.  Charlotte's 
mother  was  reluctant  to  show  her  any  affection,  and,  only  at  night  when  the  child  slq>t  did  the  mother  show  her  any 
signs  of  love  (Solomon,  1994). 

That  emptiness  characterizes  Charlotte's  portrait  as  her  longing  eyes  search  for  meaning.  During  her  first 
marriage,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  she  sxiffered  emotional  illness.  The  cure  required  her  to  abandon  her  heart's 
desire  as  a writer  and  occupy  herself  in  only  domestic  responsibilities.  It  took  years,  and  eventually  by  ignoring  her 
doctor's  advice,  Charlotte  regained  her  spirit  and  her  art.  Her  portrait  shines  wiA  the  light  of  one  who  walked  through 
die  darkness  and  despair  of  her  life  into  new  space.  Her  life's  journey  reminded  me  of  the  critical  moments  in  my  own 
life  when  light  pierc^  the  darkness  and  hope  was  restored. 

Each  of  these  19"'  century  woman  writers  struggled  with  the  question  of  their  personal,  artistic  and  spiritual 
identity.  Each  woman  worked  against  the  deadening  and  destructive  stereotypes  of  a culture  that  determined  woman's 
wrys  of  being  in  the  world.  Each  stretched  the  cult  of  domesticity  to  include  time  and  space  for  writing.  The  portraits 
of  each  of  these  nineteenth  century  woman  writers,  opened  me  to  confiont  the  barriers  that  prevent  my  crossing  over 
into  more  open  territory  where  a larger  fieedom  waits  to  be  lived  by  those  "conscious  of  yearnings  for  a more  earnest 
life." 
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Hunting  for  Witches  in  the  Halls  of  Academe:  The  Struggle  for  Academic  Freedom 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  1962-63 


Karen  L.  Riley 
Auburn  Univ^ity  at  Montgomery 

During  the  early  1960s,  in  the  formative  years  of  Florida’s  newest  university,  the  UnivCTsity  of  South  Flori(k 
in  Tampa,  the  then  Florida  Investigative  Committee  in  true  McCarthy-era  styl^  set  up  its  “Star  Chamber” 
interviews  with  students  and  “others”  at  local  motels  near  the  University.  The  purpose  of  these  “interviews” 
was  to  ferret  out  information  about  university  administrators  and  instructors  which  would  point  to  either  their 
innocence  or  guilt  in  terms  of  communist  party  membership,  homosexuality,  or  the  teaching  of  atheism.  After  an 
exhaustive  process  which  left  the  intellectual  community  on  Florida’s  West  Coast  shaken  and  dismayed  at  vriiat  they 
collectively  believed  was  a mis-guided  mission  and  waste  of  ta?q>ayo’  doUars,  academic  communities  in  other 
university  towns  throughout  Florida  responded  with  outrage  over  the  intrusion  of  politicians  and  perceived  anti- 
intellectuals into  the  “business”  of  higher  education.  Some  had  ahead|y  run  the  investigative  committee’s  gauntlet, 
others  likely  feared  they  would  follow.  In  what  could  have  been  the  sudden  demise  of  the  infant  university,  its  leaders 
and  faculty  emerged  from  the  experience,  not  as  victors,  but  rather  as  survivors  of  a bitter  battle  over  academic 
fteedom. 

This  chronicle  of  events  is  set  within  the  context  of  McCarthy  aa  politics.  Florida,  owing  to  its  close 
proximity  to  Cuba,  was  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  ideological  influences  from  the  far  right  than  other  states  whose 
borders  are  more  distant.  In  addition,  Florida  lawmakers  in  the  1950s  responded  to  these  high-pitched  voices  and 
guardians  of  localism  vdio  called  for  tight  controls  of  the  schools,  including  curriculiun  decision  making.  So  strong 
was  this  “grass-rootism”  that  lawmakers  and  the  public  alike  often  had  a difficult  time  distinguishing  between  the  role 
of  public  schooling  and  higher  education.  As  a result,  some  viewed  the  university  as  a place  to  dispense  “^propriate” 
knowledge  and  not  to  engage  in  debate.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  in  its  formative  years 
when  a handful  of  parents,  some  educators,  and  other  locals  of  varying  stature,  sought  to  influence  the  role  of  the  new 
institution  out  of  differing  “fears.”  While  hindsight  informs  us  that  these  fears  were  both  misguided  and  misplaced, 
one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  early  1960s  represented  a time  of  great  uncertainty  brought  about  by  a 
decade  of  Red  Scare  politics. 

This  uncertainty  in  turn  shaped  the  perspective  of  a Ity  public  who  had  been  tau^t  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  was  in  a near-death  struggle  in  the  “race  for  space,”  and  that  everyone  from  Hollywood  figures  to  classroom 
teachers  might  be  potential  communist  infiltrators.  Ihie  story  unfolds  within  this  context  of  spies  and  lies.  However, 
this  paper  does  not  seek  the  often  sterility  of  objectivity;  ra^er,  the  writer  wishes  to  place  the  reader  in  the  midst  of 
the  historical  drarrui.  With  less  emphasis  on  objectivity,  one  can  get  a better  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
emotional-laden  battle  over  academic  freedom  in  the  early  years  of  the  University  of  South  Florida  raged  in  the  halls 
of  academe  at  Florida’s  youngest  institution  of  higher  education. 

The  story  of  this  war  of  words  and  political  intrigues  is  possible  owing  to  the  deep  involvement  of  25  year-old 
John  Egertcm,  a campus  employee  in  the  University  Relations  Department.  Edgerton  collected  newsp^rer  articles, 
took  notes  at  meetings,  copied  important  press  releases  and  in  general  found  himself  in  the  “cat-bird’s  seat”  during 
the  protracted  battle  between  the  Florida  Investigative  Committee,  headed  by  Charley  Johns,  a Florida  “good-ole-boy- 
styled  “politician,  and  local  witch  hunters,  all  of  whom  pitted  themselves  against  the  university  and  its  supporters, 
most  notably,  77te  Tampa  Tribune.  After  Edgerton  left  the  University,  he  boxed  up  his  papers,  including  a book- 
length  manuscript  in  which  he  outlined  the  entire  debacle,  and  demated  them  to  the  University  for  preservation  in  its 
archives.  To  open  these  archival  boxes  is  to  unleash  a temmt  of  accusations,  unsupported  allegations,  ill  will,  and 
in  general,  a sea  of  misery  for  those  professors  whose  reputations  wrae  damaged  and  whose  curricula  were  dissected. 
The  image  of  Florida’s  then  yoimgest  institution  of  higher  education  hung  in  the  balance. 

While  much  has  alrearty  been  written  about  the  general  state  of  education  and  the  role  of  teachers  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Cold  War,  few  studies,  if  any,  document  the  struggle  for  academic  fieedom  in  higjier  education 
classrooms  on  such  a personal  or  intimate  level  as  the  story  of  the  curriculum  wars  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  South  Florida.  However,  the  national  picture  over  the  issue  of  academic  fieedom  during  the  Cold  War  era  provides 
a backdrop  fi'om  which  we  can  view  the  events  of  the  early  1960s  on  the  South  Florida  carrqrus.  For  example,  in  one 
early  sturty  (Lazarsfeld  and  Thielens,  1957/58)  researchers  surveyed  social  science  professors  fi-om  a stratified  sample 
of  900  accredited  colleges  applying  a tool  they  developed  called  the  “index  of  apprehension.”  What  the  researchers 
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wanted  to  learn  was  the  degree  to  which  these  professors  felt  comfortable  pres^ting  controversial  ideas,  especialty 
when  thQ'  concerned  fieedom  of  thought,  including  aspects  of  communism. 

According  to  Lazarsfeld  and  Thielens  (1957/58),  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  professOTS  surv^od 
“consider[ed]  a better  society  an  urgent  or  quite  important  goal  of  their  teaching.”  The  noblest  of  educational  goals 
notwithstanding,  this  social  education  approach  to  university  studies,  particularly  in  Florida  schools  during  the  1950s, 
met  stiff  resistance  from  a lay  public  alreacfy  media  shocked  by  the  McCarthy  hearings  into  believing  that  a 
communist  infiltrator  lurked  behind  every  red-blooded  American  tree.  Thus,  as  the  new  decade  dawned,  armies  of 
American  patriots  rushed  to  shore  up  ‘‘the  American  way  of  life,”  which  they  believed  was  in  grave  danger  owing  to 
the  seductive  force  of  Communism,  a growing  itiunoralily  in  the  American  social  fabric,  and  America’s  drift  toward 
atheism,  examples  of  which  could  be  found  on  those  bastions  of  liberal  thought  called  university  cattqmses.  No  where 
was  the  battle  more  intense  than  in  Florida  and  on  the  campus  of  its  newest  university. 

Methodology:  This  paper  is  based  on  both  the  Edgerton  papers,  housed  in  the  special  collections 
department,  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  and  corroborating  evidence  from  the  State  of  Florida  Archives  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  The  evidence  includes  more  than  1000  pap^  from  these  two  collections.  The  methodology 
will  be  based  largely  on  document  anabasis;  however,  the  researcher  intends  to  interview  John  Edgerton  and  several 
faculty  members  who  remain  affiliated  with  the  University  of  South  Florida  (USF)  and  vividly  recall  the  tumultuous 
months  under  the  sharp  eye  of  the  Florida  Investigative  Committee  and  Charley  Jdms.  This  paper  serves  to  fill  the 
growing  bo(fy  of  research  on  the  McCarthy  era  and  its  influence  on  education.  It  will  cover  the  entire  struggle  of  the 
university  over  the  issue  of  academic  freedom  and  the  attempts  of  “well-meaning”  citizens  to  control  what  is  taught 
and  in  what  way  it  is  taught  at  the  most  sacred  of  investigative  places-the  university. 

The  struggle  for  academic  fieedom  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  was  observed  through  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  John  Egerton,  a young  (25  years  old)  public  relations  officer  employed  in  1960  by  the  university’s  Office  of 
Information  Services.*  Egerton’s  inside  position  made  it  possible  for  hW  to  pity  a direct  role  in  documenting  the 
assault  on  academic  fieedom  at  the  USF  campus.  In  his  1996  speech  to  an  USF  audience,  Egerton  recalled  the  entire 
struggle  and  that  when  he  left  after  more  than  five  years  of  sorice  to  the  university,  he  felt  “a  bit  like  a war  veteran, 
a battle-scarred  survivor  of  an  intense  and  emotional  conflict. In  fact,  one  could  assert,  that  Egerton’s  attempt  to 
chronicle  this  battle  over  academic  freedom  and  autononty  from  public  scrutiry  in  a 300  page-plus  manuscript  was 
a defining  moment  in  his  life  and  career.  Accordingly,  Egerton  told  this  audience  that  he  “felt  it  was  historically 
important  for  there  to  be  at  least  one  eyewitness  account  fiiom  the  scene.”^  The  “scene”  as  he  put  it  began  in  the  spring 
of  1962  with  an  “uncoordinated  but  overlapping  assault  on  the  institution.”^  The  major  players,  according  to  his 
observations,  were  Thomas  J.B.  Wenner,  Jane  Tarr  Smith,  George  Wickstrom,  Sumter  L.  Lowiy,  and  Charley  Johns. 

Despite  his  view  that  the  attack  on  the  University  of  South  Florida  was  an  overlapping  of  efforts  by 
unconnected  individuals  or  groups  disgruntled  with  the  direction  of  the  new  imiversity  itself,  newspaper  clippings  and 
personal  letters  suggest  that  the  USF  “affair”  was  inspired  by  an  earlier  event  on  the  nearby  campus  of  the  long- 
established  University  of  Tampa,  and  involved  Sumpter  Lowiy,  named  by  Egerton  as  an  instigator  of  the  USF  probe 
which  followed  the  U.  of  Tampa  affair  by  only  a few  months.  On  Jime  16,  1961,  the  Palm  Beach  Times  published 
an  article  about  the  firing  of  University  of  Tampa  philosophy  professor,  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.  According  to  the 
newspap^,  Hardeman  believed  that  his  impoiding  ^smissd  was  a result  of  a letter  writing  campaign  instigated  by 
University  of  Tampa  board  member  and  leader  of  the  Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  Sumpter  Lowiy,  along 
with  members  of  Ae  John  Birch  society.  His  dismissal,  he  stated,  wras  a result  of  his  “outside  activities,”  which 
included  repeated  attacks  on  the  Bircherites  and  other  ultra  patriotic  groups,  and  perhaps  his  participation  as  ministo’ 
at  a local  Unitarian  church.  Other  newspapers  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  196 1 , joined  the  Palm  Beach  Times  in 
pursuit  of  the  truth  behind  Hardeman’s  firing.^  One  article  a few  mmiths  later  carried  an  explanation  for  Hardeman’s 
dismissal  offered  by  John  Scheffer,  secretary  of  the  newly  organized  “Committee  for  Academic  Freedom”  in  Tampa. 
According  to  Scheffer,  University  of  Tampa  president,  I>.  David  Delo  gave  the  following  reason  for  the  dismissal; 
Hardeman’s  “teaching  was  not  up  to  standard.”  Yet,  as  Scheffer  quickly  pointed  out,  not  one  administrator  had  visited 
Hardeman’s  classroom.  More  curious  than  Delo’s  claim  that  Hardeman’s  teadiing  was  not  up  to  standard,  was  the 
fact  that  only  two  months  prior  to  his  firing,  the  university  awarded  Hardeman  a salary  increase.^ 

The  attacks  on  Hardeman  mobilized  Tampans.  Letters  to  the  editor  of  local  newspapers  decried  the  firing. 
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Citizms  of  Tampa  responded  by  asking  Delo  for  an  explanation.  Repeatedly,  Ddo  responded  in  the  papers  by  stating 
that  the  firing  was  an  “internal  matter,”  which  had  the  support  of  an  elected  bo<fy  of  the  professorate.  One  teado^  was 
moved  to  write  how  perplexed  he  was  at  Delo’s  paradoxical  actions,  which  included  a well-publicized  statement  by 
the  President  that  he  had  told  Hardeman  to  “keep  his  mouth  shut,”  regarding  the  professor’s  attacks  on  the  ultra  rig^t, 
vshile  shortly  before  his  warning,  uttering  wor^  of  praise  for  freedom  of  thought  at  a convocation  address  at  the 
University  of  Tampa.  In  the  President’s  convocation  speech,  of  which  Reader  Hombrook  obtained  a cq>y,  Delo  stated 
that  “he  welcomed  non-conformity  vs.  the  herd.  He  welcomed  the  indepoident  thinkers,  s^dng  their  arguments 
bedeck  the  pages  of  books  and  magazines  alike,  they  trouble  the  schools,  become  subjects  of  pohtical  debate. 
For  he  who  would  excel  is  stiU  suspect,  even  though  he  will  lead  us  to  salvation... our  future  will  dq>end  on  people 
who  excel  with  their  minds  and  personalities  who  are  in  a sense  non-confonnists.”^  While  groups  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  stated  that  professors  should  enjc^  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  citizen,  no  clear  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  “citizen”  Hardeman,  which  would  support  Delo’s 
actions,  was  reported  in  the  press.  To  the  contrary,  Hardeman  appears  to  have  been  targeted  for  his  personal  views 
and  not  for  his  conduct  in  the  classroom.  Hence,  the  newspaper  wars  over  Hardeman’s  dismissal,  with  questions  of 
academic  freedom  hanging  in  the  balance,  set  the  stage  for  a larger  contest  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida  some  six  months  later.  Fresh  from  the  campus  battleground  at  the  University  of  Tampa,  at  least  one 
combatant,  retired  Lt.  General  Sumpter  Lowry,  emerged  to  fight  again. 

In  Egerton’s  recollections  of  the  investigation  at  USF,  he  referred  to  Lowry  as  “a  retired  military  officer,  ultra- 
conservative politically,  and  formerly  a candidate  for  governor  of  Florida.”^  He  described  Lowry  as  one  of  Tanqra 
BtQ^’s  best-known  and  most  outspoken  anti-communist  and  right-wing  extremist  i^o  was  alarmed  by  what  he 
believed  was  rampant  left-wing  radicalism  at  the  new  university.  According  to  Egerton,  the  colorful  cast  of  draracters 
involved  in  the  Florida  Investigative  Committee’s  (FIC)  probe  at  USF  aside  from  Lowry,  included,  Thomas  Wenner, 
a lecturer  in  “The  American  Idea,”  a core  undergraduate  course,  Jane  Tarr  Smith,  rrmther  of  a first-year  student, 
George  Wickstrom,  editor  of  a Zephyrhills  newspaper,  and  Chariey  Johns,  a state  Senator  from  Starke,  Florida  and 
member  of  Florida’s  “Pork  Chop  Gang,”  an  informd  association  of  “good  ole  b<^  types.”®  In  Egerton’s  1996  speech 
on  the  campus  of  USF,  he  litiked  Lowry  and  three  others  with  Charley  Johns,  head  of  the  Florida  Investigative 
Committee,  all  of  whom  became  involved  in  the  investigations  on  the  campus  of  USF  following  allegations  by  one 
of  them,  disgruntled  professor,  Thomas  Wmner,'®  who,  in  April  1962,  repmted  to  the  committee  that  the  university 
was  soft  on  communism. 

According  to  a statement  in  the  Tampa  Tribune,  May,  22,  1962,"  by  USF  President,  John  Allen,  Wenner 
touched  off  Florida  Investigative  Committee’s  investigation  into  homosexuality,  godlessness,  and  communist  activity 
on  the  campus  based  on  “unfounded  and  irresponsible  charges.”  Governor  Farris  Bryant  and  Alim  in  separate  actions 
promptly  suspended  Wenner.  Allen  then  asked  the  Board  of  Control,  the  governing  bod^  of  Florida’s  university 
system,  to  dismiss  Wenner.'^  Allen’s  swift  actions  have  stemmed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigation  as  well 
as  Wenner’s  accusations.  The  Johns  Committee,  it  seems,  had  been  operating  out  of  a local  motel  for  more  than  a 
month,  taking  secret  testimony  from  parents  and  students.  The  committee’s  investigation  began  in  April  1962  more 
than  a month  before  Allen  was  aware  of  its  presence.  According  to  one  newspaper  account,  he  did  not  learn  about 
the  investigation  until  15, 1962.  Allen’s  fury  regarding  the  investigation  and  its  clandestine  nature  led  fire  Tampa 
Tribune  to  print  his  version  of  events  along  with  a strong  denial  of  wrongdoing  by  Wenner.  For  Wermer’s  part,  he 
admitted  to  the  Tribune,  that  he  had  been  giving  sea*et  testimony  to  the  Johns  Committee  since  the  middle  of  April, 
yet  denied  that  it  was  his  actions  that  laimched  the  investigation  in  the  first  place.  Curiously,  he  told  the  Tribune  that 
USF  was  “soft  on  communism,”  and  as  evidence  cited  the  cancellation  of  his  summer  wortehop  on  Americanism  vs. 
Communism  for  public  school  teachers.'^ 

Wetmer,  however,  was  not  the  onty  “informant,”  fundamental  to  the  FiC’s  case  against  USF,  to  dory  his  role 
as  an  instigator  in  the  probe.  Lowry  in  a statement  to  the  Tampa  Tribune  in  M^,  1962,  disavowed  any  link  to  the 
investigation-one  will  recall  that  he  was  earlier  accused  by  Hardonan  in  the  U.  of  Tatrqra  afiair  which  he  vehemently 
denied  as  well.  He  claimed  the  following:  “I  had  nothing  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  investigation.  I know 
nothing  whatsoever  about  the  charges  that  have  been  brought”'^  He  went  on  to  diarge  State  Senator  Samuel  Gibbons, 
had  knowledge  of  the  malicious  rumor  that  he,  Lowry,  was  responsible  for  the  investigation,  a rumor  Lowry  claims 
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Gibbons  knew  was  false.  He  cited  Gibbons  for  failing  to  tell  the  public  about  his,  Gibbons,  own  part  in  the  spurious 
allegations  against  USF.  According  to  Lowry,  it  was  Gibbons  who  personally  made  an  appointment  with  USF 
President,  John  Allen,  for  a parents’  group  who  had  collected  evidence  against  faculty  and  their  teachings.  The  paper 
trail-newspapers,  letters,  memos,  and  others-is  not  easy  to  follow.  Accusations  were  made  and  denied.  Accusers 
pointed  fingers  vdiile  defenders  scurried  for  armor.  The  press  had  a h^day. 

The  young  public  relations  officer,  Egerton,  proposed  a scenario  surrounding  the  web  of  intrigue  that  goes 
scHUething  like  this;  Senator  Johns  since  the  creation  of  his  committee  in  1956  was  ever  diligent  in  searching  for 
evidence  of  communism  and  immorality.  Some  might  say  his  diligence  was  a sort  of  “job  insurance,”  not  unlike  the 
precedent  set  in  the  1940s  by  J.Edgar  Hoover’s  hunt  for  Japanese  and  German  subversives,  or  McCatffiy’s  nation-'Wide 
hunt  for  “corrunies”  a decade  later.  Hence,  Johns  was  poised  for  “battle”  when  approached  by  Wenner  and 
Wickstrrmi,  the  Zephyrhills  editor,  who  united  in  opposition  to  a proposed  visiting  spe^er  who  all^edly  had  been 
labeled  a subversive  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Th^  were  joined  in  their  zeal  by  Jane  Tart  Smith  whose  son 
attended  USF  and  regularly  complained  about  the  immord  and  atheistic  teachings  of  his  instructors.  General  Lowry, 
says  Egerton,  encouraged  Mrs.  Smith  to  notify  the  Johns  committee.  Meantime,  Wermer  leaked  news  of  the 
investigation  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  credit  for  e?q)osing  his  university  as  a ‘campus  of 
evil.’  So  sure  was  he  of  success  that  he  stated  that  he  had  been  ‘working  hard  every  night  on  this,’  and  that  he  was 
‘committed  to  assist  in  this  cleanup,’  which,  he  added,  ‘will  be  one  of  the  most  thorough  house^leanings  in  American 
educational  history.’  According  to  Wenner,  there  were  many  on  this  “campus  of  evil”  who  were  aware  of  communist 
leanings,  but  no  one,  until  he  and  his  compatriots  became  involved,  had  the  courage  to  take  a stand.  He  atmounced 
that  “it  would  all  come  out  ..when  the  Johns  Ccunmittee  began  a public  hearing  in  Tampa  about  ten  days  hence.”'^ 

Whether  Wenner  blew  the  whistle  to  Johns  committee  first,  or  Mrs.  Jane  Tarr  Smith  along  with  Ret.  Lt 
General  Lowry  were  the  first  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  evils  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  South  Florida, 
accusations  were  hurled  at  several  faculty  members.  However,  English  professor.  Dr.  Sheldon  Grebstein,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Johns  committee’s  enthusiastic  hunt.  The  committee  accused  the  34-year*old  Grebstein,  a new  assistant 
professor,  of  using  “salacious  material  in  his  class,”  whidi  led  to  his  suspension  by  USF  President  Allen.'*’  At  the 
heart  of  the  charges  against  Grebstein  was  his  selection  of  an  ess^  which  exposed  the  baseness  and  emptiness  of 
“beatnick”  literature.  The  essry  in  question  was  contained  in  a textbrxrk  not  in  use  at  USF,  but  used  at  more  than  100 
other  colleges  and  universities,  including  Louisiana  State,  Duke,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.'^  Despite  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 's  editor  in  putting  the  question  of  Grebstein ’s  solid  teaching  record  at  the  University 
of  Kentucl^  before  the  public  while  positing  the  thought  that  “imaginative  teachers  will  depart  at  the  first  opportunity; 
top  professors  in  other  institutions  will  shim  Florida  as  the  plague;  and  the  rmaining  faculty  members  will  be  so 
careful  to  toe  the  line  of  the  conventional  and  non-controversial  that  fieedom  of  inquiry  will  steadily  shrink,”  he 
weakened  his  argument  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  Grebstein  used  poor  judgement  in  not  omitting  &e  repugnant 
quotations.'^ 

The  beleaguered  Grebstein  came  to  his  position  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  with  ^viable  credentials. 
He  received  his  B.A.  degree  fiom  the  University  of  Southern  California  vrirere  he  graduated  cum  laude.  He  went  on 
to  Columbia  where  he  took  an  M.A.  with  distinction,  and  graduate  fiem  Michigan  State  with  his  Ph.D.  As  a new 
professor,  he  had  published  seven  articles,  one  textbook,  one  scholarly  book,  several  essays,  two  scholarly  reviews 
and  125  newspaper  reviews.  The  essay  he  chose  for  his  English  course  whidi  had  come  under  heavy  attack  by  a 
handful  of  parents  was  entitled  “The  Know-Nothing  Bohemians,”  by  Norman  Podhoretz,  editor  of  the  intellectual 
journal.  Commentary.  According  to  Grebstein,  “Bohemians,”  struck  him  as  one  of  the  clearest,  most  vigorous,  most 
forceful  pieces  of  its  kind.  The  essay  begins  as  a book  review  of  two  of  Jack  Kerouac’s  novels,  but  it  quickly  turns 
into  an  indictment  of  the  “Beat  Genraution,”  with  its  low  moral  tone  and  emphasis  on  sex.  Grebstein  wanted  his 
students  to  engage  in  works  which  contained  in  depth  critical  writing.  He  also  took  them  through  the  rigors  of  writing 
in  “normal”  English,  old  fashioned  liietoric,  and  in  a style  that  an  ignorant  writer  would  use.  He  said  that  he  chose 
the  article  in  question  ‘because  it  seemed  to  illustrate  everything  we  were  doing;  It  was  a fine  example  of  mixed 
language  levels,  with  the  author’s  skillful  style  contrasted  to  the  poor  work  of  those  he  was  attackirig;  it  was  an 
excellent  illustration  of  how  effectively  connotative  language  could  be  ^ployed,  and  it  was  a typical  review  of  the 
kind  which  appears  in  some  of  the  most  respected  magazines.’'^  Grebstein  was  quidk  to  point  out  that  the  article  was 
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not  suitable  for  children,  but  that  he  did  not  regard  university  students  as  children  nor  himself  a teacher  of  children, 
but  rather  a member  of  an  adult  intellectual  community. 

His  measured  and  logical  explanation  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  actions  taken  by  the  few  complaining 
parents,  the  fired  lecturer,  Tom  Wetmer,  Wickstrom,  an  ultra-right  joiunalist  fix>m  a hamlet  on  &e  outskirts  of  Tampa, 
and  Lowry,  the  retired  Lt.  General  vsho  was  equally  accused  along  with  Wenner  of  launching  the  investigation  in  the 
first  place-actions  which  included  clandestine  meetings  and  informal  inquiries,  all  of  which  led  to  unfounded 
accusations.  Grebstein  mused  that  “A  state  builds  a beautifiil  institution  at  a cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  then  sits 
back  and  permits  the  viciousness  of  some  people  to  destroy  it  as  surely  as  though  they  had  planted  bombs  beside  its 
foundations.”^"  He  also  held  the  belief  that  the  objections  to  his  choice  of  the  Po^oretz  article  overstepped  the 
boimds  of  common  decency. 

Grebstein,  however,  was  not  the  only  faculty  member  at  USF  to  come  under  attack.  Dramatics  professor  John 
Caldwell  was  suspended,  in  part,  for  not  reporting  a homosexual  advance  made  by  an  individual  to  a student  He 
subsequently  proceed  a witness  who  supported  his  claims  that  he  did  indeed  report  the  advance.  Caldwell  was 
reinstated  by  President  Allen  which  spark^  a “stinging  denunciation  of  the  university’s  President  by  Charley  Johns. 
Johns’  actions  prompted  Caldwell  to  resign  citing  “These  police  state  methods  have  made  me  and  my  colleagues 
almost  physicalty  ill  and  I can’t  tell  you  the  contempt  I feel  as  a result..!  find  I can’t  work  in  a system  where  such 
reckless  pursuit  of  a teacher  can  take  place.  Since  I am  unwilling  to  suffer  such  vilification  and  slander  fix)m  a source 
immune  from  prosecution,  I have  no  choice  excqit  to  resign  fix>m  the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of 
Florida.”^'  He  concluded  his  resignation  by  seying,  ‘Florida’s  state  univo^ities  can’t  hope  to  attain  greatness  under 
the  withering  scrutiny  of  reckless  investigations,  for  no  teacher  of  stature  will  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  such 
irresponsible  attack.’^  Professors,  however,  were  not  the  only  targets  of  the  Johns  Committee. 

Dean  Russel  Cooper  had  invited  Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  the  son  of  a missionary  in  China  and  former  professor  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  to  speak  to  his  Sophomore  class  in  “The  American  Idea.”  According  to  the  Daytona  Beach 
Morning  Journal,  a professor  (Wenner)  Zephyrfaills-a  small  community  on  the  outskirts  of  Tampa-along  rvith 
an  ultra-right  small  coimtry  newspaper  editor  (Wickstrom)  objected  to  Davis’  talk  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
allegedly  a communist  Dean  Cooper  vigorously  defended  his  choice  of  Davis  by  stating  that  the  Western  position 
had  well  been  discussed,  but  that  no  staff  memb^  could  adequately  present  a critical  look  at  American  institutimis.^ 
However,  Davis,  author  of  the  book  Capitalism  and  Its  Culture,  alrearty  the  victor  of  a libel  suit  against  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  possessed  the  depth  of  toowledge  on  the  subject  of  communism  which  Cooper  believed  would  help 
his  students  evaluate  the  merits  and  fallacies  of  both  systems,^'*  an  endeavor  he  likely  believed  was  an  aim  of  a 
university  education.  The  attack  upon  Davis  by  Professor  Wenner  and  Wickstrom  was  only  one  wty  in  whidi  these 
two  communist  hunters  sought  to  influence  matt^  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  South  Florida. 

In  a ten-series  probe  into  the  investigations  at  USF  by  the  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal,  editor  Mabel 
Chesley  uncovered  what  can  only  be  called  “unsavory  barkgrormd  information.”  Seems  as  though  Wenner  had 
aiitntnrmfld  a USF  female  student  to  his  home  for  what  he  called  ‘an  evening.’  Once  there,  she  discovered  other 
students  entering  and  leaving  a room  one  by  one.  She  described  her  classmates  as  leaving  the  room  with  shocked 
expressions  on  their  faces,  or  some  with  “smug  expressions.”  When  it  was  her  turn,  she  quickly  discovered  that  she 
had  been  invited  to  a small  inquisition  in  Miich  she  was  to  “tell  tales  on  her  professors.”  bquirers  posed  such 
questions  as  “Did  she  think  that  any  of  her  professor  had  any  ‘Communist  ideas?’  Had  she  ever  noted  anything  that 
was  ‘queer’  in  their  behavior?”  And,  were  teaching  materials  chosen  by  any  of  her  professors  ‘lewd?’”“  She  left 
sickened.  This  informal  inquisition  was  replaced  a few  weeks  later  by  the  formal  Johns  Committee  investigation 
whose  members  summoned  “students  [who]  were  taken  to  motel  rooms  in  Tampa  and  queried  about  their  professors 
and  their  curriculum,  and  heavens  knows  what  else.”^ 

Further  evidence  of  unsavory  conduct  by  the  Johns  Committee  was  reported  by  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  in  its 
M^,  1963  issue.  Newspaper  writers  for  the  paper  exposed  a sex  entrapment  s^eme  organized  by  former  Tallahassee 
policeman  R.J.  Strickland  and  chief  investigator  for  Charley  Johns.  Strickland  it  seems  hired  a night  club  singer  to 
invite  an  Orlando  Sentinel  reporter  assigned  to  cover  events  in  Tallahassee  to  her  room.  When  he  walked  into  the 
room,  the  singer-tumed-infomiant,  as  he  recalled  ‘was  wearing  a robe  open  at  the  waist.I  went  in,  and  she  turned 
out  the  lights.’  ‘I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  ofthe  bed  when  everything  happened  at  once.’  The  reporter  described  how 
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the  women  pushed  his  head  down  at  the  same  time  a flash  bulb  went  off  followed  by  shouts  of  “I  caught  you  at  last"* 
According  to  the  Courier,  “the  motel  room  had  been  reserved  by  Strickland,  who  was  in  on  the  kill,  also.  Good  ole 
Johns  Committee,  strictly  on  the  job.  No  telling  where  Florida  would  be  without  it”^  The  irony  of  the  Johns 
Committee  hunting  for  examples  of  immorality  in  the  halls  of  academe  cannot  be  missed,  yet  where  did  the 
commission  get  the  idea  in  the  first  place  that  USF  was  a hot-bed  of  immorality? 

. Perhaps  a look  at  the  actions  of  Jane  Tarr  Smith,  mother  of  a USF  student  and  early  whistle  blower,  can  shed 
light  on  this  aspect  of  the  investigation.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  usually  signed  h^  letters  Mrs.  Stockton  Smit^  wrote  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  whole  affair.  Her  30  page,  plus  letter  arrived  on  Egerton’s  desk  in  June  1962,  shortly  after 
news  of  the  USF  probe  hit  the  stands,  although  by  her  own  admission  she  had  placed  the  letter  on  file  with  the  State 
Investigating  Committee  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1 962.  According  to  her  account,  her  son  “Skipper,”  an  outstanding 
former  student  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  now  attending  the  new  University  of  Soute  Florida  in  his 
hometown,  commented  to  his  mother  that  “he  felt  that  higher  education  should  encourage  good  morals,  faith,  and 
patriotism,  but  that  everything  he  had  studied  would  tend  to  destn^  these  things.”  Smith  was  quick  to  observe  that 
these  accusations  should  be  taken  seriously  as  th^  came  fixnn  her  son,  ^^o  was  “a  well  roimded  student,  having  a 
backgroimd  of  varsity  football  in  high  school  and  college,  [and]  being  voted  the  most  popular  male  student  in  his 
graduating  class  of  SOO,  and  receiving  the  Danforte  award  for  leadership,  one  of  the  two  awards  given  in  the 
graduating  class.”^  She  launched  into  her  rationale  for  intervening  in  what  she  believed  to  be  a “bad  situation”  on 
tee  campus.  However,  she  failed  to  present  a line  of  reasoning  teat  one  could  easily  follow.  Her  words  and  mialngif»! 
seemed  more  appropriate  as  testimony  for  a revival  meetmg  than  as  a serious  outline  of  events.  She  f-laitned  tee 
following:  “The  student  is  admonished  to  cast  aside  all  previous  beliefs  and  convictions,  and  through  required  reading 
material,  and  classroom  discussion,  by  tee  vile  approach  to  sex,  destruction  of  faith  in  God,  and  extolling  of  ideas  that 
are  of  socialist  and  communist  origin,  he  would  no  longer  have  a choice  in  a way  of  life.  His  indoctrination  in  tee 
teachings  at  tee  university  would  be  complete,  whatever  they  might  be.”^ 

Smite  took  her  objections  to  D^s  French  and  Cooper  and  three  other  faculty  members.  The  mother  of 
another  student  joined  her  in  this  endeavor.  After  presmting  their  case  regarding  vulgar  readings  and  e?q)osure  to 
cmnmunist  ideology,  tee  academicians  accused  teem  of  witch  hunting  and  pronq)tly  dismissed  them.  Smith,  however, 
was  not  finished.  According  to  her  own  chronology  of  events  which  were  guarded  and  somewhat  sketchy,  she 
continued  to  make  contact  with  other  parents  and  began  to  formulate  a plan  to  bring  a number  of  issues  regarding 
tee  curriculum  at  USF  before  President  Allen.  Sometime  in  tee  spring  of  1962,  she  and  her  husband,  along  with  two 
other  couples,  sent  letters  to  some  SO  other  couples  in  Tampa  who  she  described  as  “re^onsible  citizens,  interested 
in  tee  affairs  of  our  community.”  Smith’s  “D^  Friends”  letter  spoke  of  communist  fi^nt  activities  on  canqjus  in 
addition  to  “tee  daily  problem  of  extreme,  liberal,  atheistic  teaching  by  those  vteo  feel  they  have  a monopoly  on  tee 
cry  for'academicfi'^om.”’  She  invited  rqrresentativesfixnn  two  area  newspiqiers,  but  they  declined.  Mayor  Julian 
Lane,  however,  volunteered  to  speak  for  tee  group.  Apparently  he  contacted  Charl^  Johns  on  their  behaff  along  with 
Harrison,  chairman  of  tee  State  Board  of  Control.  ThQr  were  advised  to  present  their  evidence  to  Allen,  but  did  not 
do  so  because  as  Smite  put  it,  “te^  had  alrea<ty  been  caught  up  in  tee  investigation  through  efforts  outside  their 
own.”^°  Now  Smite  could  cast  her  name  in  tee  I-am-not-responsible-for-tee-investigation-ring  along  with  those  of 
Lowiy  and  Wenner. 

Smite  took  particular  aim  at  instructional  strategies  and  curriculum  choice.  Accordingly,  she  looked  over  tee 
first  s^ester  English  program  and  noticed  teat  tee  bulk  of  material  was  on  evolution,  vteich  she  claimed  was  taught 
more  as  fact  than  theory.  While  she  did  not  mention  English  professor  Grebstein  by  name,  much  of  his  work, 
including  a book,  was  on  tee  Scopes  Monkey  Trial,  a perfect  irony.  In  any  event.  Smite  cast  her  net  wide  and  hauled 
in  material  such  as  Patterns  of  Culture,  preface  by  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead,  vriiich  she  described  as  a book  teat 
dealt  with  tee  sex  life  of  tee  Afiican  trib^.  The  author  of  Patterns  of Culture,  according  to  Smite,  claimed  teat  “there 
is  no  right  or  wrong  behaviOT  teat  it  is  whatever  tee  culture  or  civilization  determines  it  to  at  tee  time-teat 
homosexuality  is  determined  right  or  wrong  in  tee  same  manner;  teat,  in  some  cases  it  is  a sign  of  greatness  or  special 
talent.”  As  for  Mead,  Smite  interpreted  tee  message  in  her  book.  Sex  and  Temperament  in  three  Primitive  Societies 
(1935),  a required  text  in  USF’s  Human  Behavior  course,  as  simply  a matter  of  making  a behavior  l^al  in  order  to 
make  it  OK,  such  as  murder.^’  She  went  on  to  describe  Aldous  Huxl^’s,  Brave  New  World,  as  “a  waste  of  time,” 
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and  that  it  was  “stupid  and  boring  as  well  as  immoral,  but  still  requiied.’^^ 

Perhaps  most  frightening  of  all  Smith’s  remarks  is  her  own  admission  that  “What  little  I know  about 
Communism,  I have  learned  just  recently.”  Yet,  Smith  clearly  viewed  herself  as  an  authority  on  what  should  be 
considered  good  and  proper  for  the  rest  of  os,  including  views  on  communism.  She  said  about  her  role  in  bringing 
the  issues  of  communism,  immorality,  and  atheism  forward  that  “[her]  interest  in  all  this  is  motivated  by  a desire  to 
preserve  that  which  I have  found  good,  so  that  others  may  have  a choice  of  belief  and  way  of  life.  If  they  do  not  so 
choose  [to  follow  her  lead],  that  is  their  concern.  They  will  have  had  an  opportunity.  I am  interested  in  preserving 
Christianity,  and  in  so  doing  preserve  democra(ty,  for  Christianity  is  the  author  of  individual  rights,  as  God  is  the 
Father  of  liberty.”^^  Throughout  Smith’s  often  rambling  letter,  she  offered  quotes  from  speeches  or  writings  made 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  support  of  her  ideas  and  actions.  For  exanqjle,  in  support  of  her  criticism  of  academic  freedom, 
she  quoted  Hoover  in  the  following  dependent  clause  as  saying  “I  do  fear  so  long  as  school  boards  and  parents  tolerate 
conditions  whereby  Communists  and  fellow-travelers  under  the  guise  of  academic  fireedom  can  teach  our  youth  a way 
of  life  that  eventudly  will  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  that  imdermines  faith  in  God,  that  causes  them  to  scorn 
respect  for  constitute  authority,  and  sabotage  our  revered  Constitution.”^ 

The  tragedy  of  this  soap-opera  is  that  it  was  real.  Tom  Wenner  really  did  turn  on  his  imiversity  and  colleagues 
based  on  peicq)tions  that  USF  was  a hot-bed  of  communism;  Lt.  Gen.  (RET)  Lowry  really  did  participate  in  both  the 
University  of  Tampa  debacle  and  the  probe  at  the  University  of  South  Florida;  Jane  Tarr  Smith  really  did  “put  her  oar 
in  the  wt^’  based  on  suppositions  from  her  son  Skipper  \^ho  “chose”  to  come  home  to  Tampa  and  atteid  the  new 
university  rather  than  remain  at  Washington  and  Lee;  and.  Senator  Charley  Johns  really  was  the  head  of  the  Florida 
Investigative  Committee  which  “terrorized”  university  campuses  throughout  the  state  of  Florida  for  a decade.  Despite 
the  dark  d^s  of  Florida’s  witdi  hunts,  a few  actors  on  the  historical  stage  emerged  with  integrity  somewhat  intact. 
Certainly,  press  organs  of  the  1960s  which  carried  stories  to  inform  the  public  about  the  travails  on  Florida  campuses, 
and  support  the  idea  of  academic  freedom  on  college  campuses,  did  so  despite  the  prevailing  conservative  climate. 

Professors  whose  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  came  under  attadc,  such  as  Sheldon  Grebstein’s,  who  later 
assumed  the  Presidency  of  New  Yoik  State  at  Purchase,  went  on  to  distinguish  themselves  at  other  institutions.  And 
even  the  young  John  Egerton,  who  created  our  “looking  glass,”  is  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  on 
the  South.  Yet,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  show  that  “every  cloud  has  a silver  lining,”  but  rather  to  examine 
the  historical  stage  and  its  actors  regarding  Florida’s  “poikchop”  politics,  consarative  public,  and  the  strode  of  one 
university  to  not  only  survive  but  to  support  and  encourage  its  faculty  and  students  in  the  pursuit  of  investigation,  and 
freedom  of  thought  in  a South  that  Will  Rogers  once  described  as  “staggering  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  Prohibition.”^^ 
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Progress  in  Dillon:  William  Chandler  Bagley  and  Montana  Education,  1902-1906 


J.  Wesley  Null 
The  Universily  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Historical  investigations  into  American  education  often  reveal  the  efScacy,  or  inefficaty,  of  attempts  to  inq)rove 
the  education  of  youth.  Studies  that  attenq)t  to  uncover  past  reform  prcq)osals  often  reflect  back  to  the  first 
half  of  the  20***  century.  To  understand  the  complexity  of  the  ideas  of  this  praiod,  any  such  stu(fy  should  take 
psychology  into  account.  Since  no  degrees  in  education,  curriculiun,  or  educational  psychology  existed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  many  individuals  who  hoped  to  improve  American  education  completed  graduate  preparation  in 
psychology.  American  p^hologists  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  were  only  beguming  to  break  awr^  fiom 
the  philosophical  traditions  fiom  which  psychology  arose.  In  making  this  break,  they  began  to  concentrate  on 
scientific,  experimental  based  investigations  (Marx  and  Hillix  1963,  1 13-152;  Boring  1950,  550-583).  For  at  least 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  career,  William  C.  Bagley  considered  himself  a psychologist  vriio  was  attenqrting  to 
improve  the  education  of  youth  through  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  teaching  and  learning. 

As  one  of  Bagley’s  most  significant  professors,  Cornell  psychologist  Edward  Bradford  Titchener  attonpted 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  adult,  human  consciousness  through  the  individual  process  of  introspection.  Titchener’s 
psychology,  known  as  structuralism,  grew  out  of  his  reverence  for  and  close  alliance  with  Germany’s  Wilhelm  Wundt 
To  conduct  studies,  the  process  of  introspection  required  highly-trained,  mentally  disciplined  “observers,”  or  subjects. 
Importantly,  neither  Titchener  nor  his  students  at  Cornell  conducted  studies  that  related  specifically  to  students,  child 
study,  individual  differences,  animal  psycholo^,  or  abnormal  p^hology  (Roback  1952, 180-191;  Flugel  1933,  176- 
190). 

In  opposition  to  Titchener’s  philosophically  related  structuralism,  another  approach  to  psychology  began  to 
c^ture  the  interest  of  American  psychologists.  Known  as  functionalism,  this  very  Afferent  outlook  for  psychology 
worked  toward  its  application  to  contemporary  social  issues  in  general  and  education  in  particular.  Psydrologists  such 
as  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  Dewey,  and  James  Rowland  Angell  eagerly  advanced  this  new  movement  ^ the  early 
1900s,  functionalist  psychology  ^gan  to  secure  the  more  dominant  role  in  the  field  (Dewey  1902;  Hall  1903;  Turner 
1967).  Without  question,  the  Zeitgeist  enabled  Hall  and  the  other  fimctionalists  to  irifluence  many  psychology 
graduate  students  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  fimctionalist-related  studies  (Sdiultz  and  Schultz  1996, 1 19-120). 

During  his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  and  eventually 
Cornell,  William  C.  Bagley’s  professors  introduce  him  to  both  of  these  approaches  to  psychological  investigation. 
In  Madison,  Bagley  studied  with  psychologist  Joseph  Jastrow.  In  the  developing  functiomdist  tradition,  Jastrow  had 
worked  as  a student,  in  the  1880s,  with  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  John  Dewey  at  Johns  Hopkins.  As  one  of  Jastrow’s 
Master’s  degree  students  in  Madison,  Bagley  became  introduced  to  the  practical,  functionalist  q)proach.  He 
completed  his  Master’s  thesis,  entitled  “A  Stuefy  in  the  Correlation  of  Mental  and  Motor  Ability  in  School  Children,” 
in  M{^  of  1898. 

Interestingly,  Bagley  then  traveled  to  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  work  toward  a Ph.D.  under  the  nationally  famous 
E.  B.  Titchener.  Tit^ener’s  disagreement  with  the  functionalist  approach  did  not  allow  Bagley  to  continue  his  studies 
along  this  line.  During  Bagley’s  four  years  at  Cornell,  as  evidenced  by  his  dissertation,  he  was  immersed  in 
Titchener’s  structuralist  psychology  (Bagley  1900).  To  be  sure,  Titchener’s  views  on  the  relationship  between 
psychology  and  education  impacted  Bagley’s  thinking  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  Titchener’s  basic  position  that 
structuralist  psydiology  was  essential  and  that  functionalism  was  secondary,  if  not  superfluous,  was  replio^ed  by 
Bagl^,  consciously  or  not,  throughout  his  career.  Although  the  arena  was  education  and  not  psychology,  the  basic 
positions  of  Titchener  in  1900  and  Bagley  in  the  1930s,  which  both  assumed  an  “essential”  role,  were  strikingly 
similar  (Marx  and  Hillix  1963, 1 13-138;  Roback  1952, 189-191;  Titchener  1898;  Bagley  1938). 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  Bagley  completed  his  Ph.D.  under  Titchener.  Following  the  completion  of  his  degree 
and  unable  to  locate  employment  in  the  “public  school  sm^ice,”  Bagley  continued  to  work  in  Titchener’s  laboratory, 
through  the  spring  of  1901,  as  a laboratory  assistant  (Johanningmeier  1969,  8;  Kandel  1961, 7-8).  After  his  one  year 
as  Titchener’s  assistant,  Bagley  accepted  an  elementary  principal  position  at  Maramec  Elementary  School  in  the  St 
Louis  public  schools — a school  system  spearheaded  by  William  Torr^  Harris  two  decades  prior  to  Bagley’s  arrival. 
After  Ais  one  short  year  in  St  Louis,  Bagley,  his  wife,  and  their  three-month-old  daughter,  traveled  over  2000  miles 
west  to  the  western  Montana  mining  town  of  Dillon. 
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Five  years  prior,  in  1897,  Montana  legislators  chose  Dillon  for  the  state’s  first  teacher  training  institution. 
Founded  as  a land  grant  school  whose  sole  purpose  was  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  entire  state,  Montana  State 
Normal  Sdiool  (MSNS)  quickly  became  the  pride  of  this  tiny,  mountain-nestled  community.  The  city  directory  aptly 
described  the  inhabitants’  elegant  view  of  their  quintessential  western  fi-ontier  town: 

Dillon  is  a city  of  2,600  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  being  a part  of  the  Harriman 
system.  It  is  one  of  those  marvels  of  the  aggressive  West,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  solid,  substantial  towns  of  the  great 
Northwest 

It  is  the  County  Seat  of  Beaverhead  County,  and  is  most  beautifully  laid  out  in  one  of  the  prettiest  mountain 
vallQ^s.  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaverhead  river,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty  Missouri,  it  looks  out 
upon  a broad,  level  vall^^,  with  silvery  streams  flowing  fixjm  every  side  to  the  Beaverhead  river.  Few  towns  in  the 
Northwest  can  present  such  a splendid  record  of  progress,  or  such  bright  prospects  of  fiiture  greatness  as  Dillon  (R. 
L.  Polk  and  Company  1906, 17). 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Dillon,  Bagley’s  position  consisted  of  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  the 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Training  School.  As  a typical  normal  school,  Dillon’s  professors  divided  instruction  into  the 
normal  and  training  departments.  Teachers  in  the  normal  department  formed  the  general  education  equivalent  and 
instructed  students  in  such  courses  as  physiology,  English,  history,  physics,  biology,  German,  and  calculus.  Upon 
the  completion  of  approximately  two  years  of  general  coursework,  Ba^^  directed  students  toward  the  more  advanced 
topics  of  psychology  and  its  relation  to  teaching.  After  a firm  found^on  in  psychology,  Bagf^r  arranged  for  the 
students  to  conduct  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Dillon  Public  Schools. 

After  his  arrival  in  Dillon  on  August  14, 1902,  Baglqr  worked  toward  improving  the  education  of  not  only 
his  normal  school  students  but  also  the  students  of  the  Dillon  Public  Schools  (The  Dillon  Tribune  1902a,  8;  The  DiUon 
Tribune  1902b,  4;  The  Dillon  Examiner  1902, 2).  In  an  interesting  twist  of  fate,  school  board  memb^  released  the 
superintendent  of  the  Dillon  Public  Schools,  and,  aftw  a good  deal  of  controversy,  Bagl^  accepted  the 
superintendency  on  January  21,  1903  (The  Dillon  Examiner  1903a,  5;  The  Dillon  Tribune  1903a,  7;  The  Dillon 
Tribune  1903b,  8).  In  its  coverage  of  the  former  superintendent’s  release,  the  Dillon  Examiner  reported  that  the 
school  board  “wished  the  position  for  another.”  This  “other”  was  not  specified,  but  Bagl^r  was  very  likely  the  desired 
candidate  In  fact,  he  accepted  the  position,  without  the  report  of  any  other  candidates,  only  ten  days  following  the 
previous  superintendent’s  resignation  (The  Dillon  Tribune  1903b,  6).  This  appointment  to  superintendent  permitted 
Bagley  to  assume  what  some  Dillonites  viewed  as  a revolutionary  position.  He  now  occupied  the  twin  roles  of 
Director  of  the  MSNS  Training  School  and  the  primary  decision-m^er  for  the  entire  sdiool  district.  By  doing  this, 
he  assured  that  all  the  normal  school  teachers-in-preparation  could  work  closely  with  Dillon’s  teachers  and  students. 
Also,  the  students  of  Dillon  now  benefited  from  more  intense  instruction  and  a significant  munber  of  additional 
teachers.  To  many  Dillon  residents,  however,  the  most  laudable  aspect  of  Bagley’s  new  dual-position  was  his 
(ic^lination  of  any  sort  of  payment  for  his  role  as  superintendent  Every  mention  of  Bagley  as  the  new  superintendent, 
in  both  papers,  proudly  stressed  that  he  worked  “without  pay”  (The  Ehllon  Examiner  1903c,  5;  The  Dillon  Tribune 
1903c,  7). 

While  he  acted  as  superintendent,  Bagl^,  of  course,  continued  his  work  as  professor  of  pedagogy  and 
psychology  at  the  MSNS.  Class  descriptions  for  Ba^q^’s  five  years  show  a conspicuous  pattern.  In  ea^  psychology 
course,  Bagjey  first  had  students  read  worics  of  stracttuelist  psychology  with  a particular  emphasis  upon  Titchener 
and  William  James.  In  fact,  Titchener’s  A Primer  of  Psychology  and  An  Outline  of  Psychology  were  used  as  texts  in 
several  of  Bagla’s  psychology  and  pedagogy  courses  (Montana  State  Normal  School  1902,  14-15;  Montana  State 
Normal  College  1903,  17-23).  Only  after  this  structuralist  foundation  had  been  formed  did  Baglay  venture  into  the 
fimctionalist  readings  of  Dew^  and  Hall.  By  no  means  did  he  neglect  functionalism,  but  the  practical,  problein- 
solving  related  branches  of  psychology  such  as  child  study,  individual  differences,  and  mental  testing,  were  for  certain 
secondary  in  his  courses. 

After  their  completion  of  normal  schcx)l  requirements  and  a foundaticm  in  psychology,  students  at  the  MSNS 
then  entered  the  classroom  to  begin  their  observations  with  “critic  teachers.”  The  Montana  State  Normal  Schcx)l  paid 
critic  teachers,  or,  in  today’s  terms,  “cooperating  teachers,”  a salary  as  th^y  created  the  link  between  the  normal  school 
and  the  public  sdiool  classroom.  Not  ^ residents,  however,  reacted  positively  to  Bagla’s  ideas  for  chan^.  Some 
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of  them  initially  criticized  his  emphasis  on  experimentation  with  children.  They  viewed  him  as  a “foreigner”  v^^io 
targeted  Dillon’s  students  as  “guinea  pigs.”  Nonethel^s,  Bagl^^  quickly  earned  the  admimtinn  of  Dillon’s  residents 
and,  in  one  short  year,  was  highly  regarded  throughout  the  community  (Spiegle  1958, 56-60). 

In  the  spring  Of  1903,  after  Bagley’s  first  full  year  on  faculty,  the  normal  school  adjusted  its  curriculum 
profoundly.  In  orda-  to  offer  the  Bachelor’s  of  Pedagogy  and  the  Master’s  of  Pedagogy  degrees,  the  curriculum  was 
extended  and  thus  the  name  of  the  school  changed  to  Montana  State  Normal  College  (Montana  State  Normal  College 
1903,  7-8).  Faculty  meeting  minutes  from  this  period  indicate  Bagley’s  heavy  involvement  with  the  changes  in 
curriculum,  and  his  presence  on  campus  no  doubt  aided  the  school  in  its  ability  to  enlarge  its  curriculum  offerings 
(Lucy  Carson  Library  Archives  1903). 

The  school’s  erqransion  to  college  status  corresponded  with  yearly  increases  in  student  ftnmilmftnt  From  a 
graduating  class  of  3 in  1901  to  a class  of  21  in  1903  and  finally  to  24  in  Bagley’s  final  year,  news  regarding  the 
college  and  its  efforts  to  inqrrove  Montana  education  was  overwhelmingty  positive  (History  Statistics  Studies  of 
Western  Mmxtana  College  n.d.).  In  the  spring  of  1904,  Bagjey  accepted  the  position  of  Vice-President  for  the 
upcoming  1904-1905  school  year  and  retained  his  Director  of  Training  and  prof^sor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy 
appointinents.  Thus,  since  his  arrival  in  August  of  1902,  Bagjey  had  rather  quickly  assumed  the  three  important  roles 
of  superintendent,  director  of  the  state’s  only  teacher  training  school,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Montana  State  Normal 
CoUege  (MSNC). 

In  addition  to  these  three  important  roles,  Bagjey  also  traveled  throughout  the  state  to  extend  the  teafthingB 
of  the  MSNC.  College  administrators  required  each  professor  of  psydiology  and  pedagogy  to  mctnifit^  throughout 
the  year,  at  various  county  teachers’  institutes.  The  state  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  requited  each  county 
superintendent,  usually  in  fall  or  summer,  to  host  a teachers’  institute.  Diuing  his  five  years  in  Dillon,  Bagley 
instructed  at  no  fewer  than  23  of  these  institutes  and  became  well  known,  by  teachers  and  administrators,  throughout 
the  state  (The  Inter-Mountain  Educator  1906, 332). 

Naturally,  Bagley’s  lessons  for  Montana’s  teachers  corresponded  closely  with  the  classes  he  taught  at  the 
MSNC.  Specifically  interested  in,  but  somewhat  skq>tical  of,  psychology’s  appheation  to  education,  Baglq^’s  initial 
lectures  at  each  of  these  institutes  consisted  of  his  definition  of  p^chology  as  “a  collection  of  facts  about 
consciousness.”  He  also  emphasized  those  aspects  of  psychology  that  could  possibly  be  applied  to  education  (The 
Montana  State  Normal  College  1903a,  1).  Importantty,  Bagley  also  stressed  that  “the  utUity  of  formal  p^hology 
to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  has  probably  been  overrated.”  (The  Montana  State  Normal  College  1903a,  1).  As 
he  pmidered  the  relevance  of  psychology  to  education,  Bagley  prioritized  several  inqrortant  attributes  of  good 
teachers; 

The  teacher  needs  (1)  common  sense,  (2)  synqiathy  with  childlife,  (3)  knowledge  of  subject  matter 

to  be  taught,  (4)  cleverness  at  devices,--and  then  formal  psychology.  The  last  named  cannot,  in  itself, 

compensate  for  deficiencies  in  the  others.  (The  Montana  State  Normal  College  1903a,  2) 

Although  acutely  aware  of  the  limitations  of  psychology,  Bagley  held  firm  to  the  conviction  that  science  and 
psychology  provided  the  best  available  insist  into  the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  titles  of  other  lectures  that 
Bagley  delivered  at  the  county  teachers’  institutes  included  “The  Function  of  the  Mind”  in  which  he  spoke  on  life  as 
the  adjustment  to  future  situations  by  the  collection  of  ejqjeriences,  “Attention”  which  he  defined  as  a state  or  pattern 
of  consciousness,  “Habit  and  Fatigue”  where  he  distinguished  between  automatic  and  reflex  actions  and  spoke  on  the 
pedagogical  importance  of  understanding  mental  fatigue,  and  “Memory  and  Language”  in  which  he  the 

inqKnrtance  of  language  and  its  role  in  educational  advanconent  (The  Montana  State  Normal  College  1903b,  1-5). 

As  has  been  seen,  the  possibility,  or  impossibility,  of  psychology’s  appheation  to  education  occupied  Ba^ey’s 
thinking  considerably  during  this  period.  Obviously  eager  to  improve  teaming  throu^  the  ^pUcation  of  science, 
Bagley  attempted  to  discover  the  underlying  principles  behind  the  teaching  process.  Through  the  discovery  and  then 
teaching  of  these  underlying  principles  to  future  teachers,  he  hoped  that  the  educative  process  could  be  made  more 
efficient.  However,  Bagley’s  mentally  disciplined  manner  1^  him  to  hold  doubts  about  the  importance  of 
experimental  psychology  in  general  and  functionalist  psychology  in  particular  to  education.  In  August  of  his  second 
year  in  Dillon,  he  wrote; 

Works  on  educational  psychology  are  of  two  kinds;  (1)  books  written  by  psychologists  vdio  have 
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little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  school  and  its  requiremoits;  (2)  books  written  by 
school  men  who  have  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  psychology.  Of  these  two  types  the  former 
possesses,  probably,  the  greater  value  (The  Montana  State  Normal  College,  1903b,  6). 

Indicative  of  his  views  toward  what  he  would  later  term  “the  much-abused  cult  of  ‘Child-Stucty’,”  Bagl^  also 
wrote  that  the  “standard  works  on  child  psychology  are,  however,  numerous  enough”  (Bagley  1905,  185;  The 
Montana  State  Normal  College  1903b,  6). 

Bagley ’s  writing  during  the  Dillon  years  concluded  with  his  publication  of  The  Educative  Process  in  the  fall 
of  1905.  As  a significant  work  in  the  attempted  application  of  psychology  to  education,  the  topics  that  Bagley 
achlressed  spanned  practically  every  substantid  educational  issue  of  the  time.  Rqrresentative  of  his  combination  of 
structuralist  and  hmctionalist  psychology,  Bagl^  accqrted  some  of  the  approaches  to  the  ad^tation  of  psychology 
to  education,  but  only  in  moderation.  Due  to  the  immense  scope  of  The  Educative  Process,  <^y  a few  of  the  most 
important  points  that  Bagl^  addressed  will  be  discussed. 

Bagley  began  The  Educative  Process  by  “reducing  education  to  its  lowest  terms”  and,  in  true  scientific  form, 
t^tatively  defined  education  as  “the  process  by  means  of  which  the  mdividual  acquires  ejqreriences  that  will  fimetion 
in  rendering  more  efficient  his  future  action”  (Bagley  1905, 22).  In  other  words,  to  Bagl^,  education  provided  the 
means  through  which  individuals  acquired  those  experiences  that  would  allow  them  to  learn  fi*om  their  own  mistakes, 
and  the  mistakes  of  others,  in  hopes  of  making  better  decisions  in  the  future.  After  detailed  descriptions  of  formal 
and  informal  education,  Bagley  delineated  five  “aims”  of  education,  each  of  which  he  described  as  inqrortant,  and 
sometimes  detrimental,  in  differing  degrees.  The  first,  “’The  Bread-and-Butte'’  Aim,”  he  defined  as  that  ^ich  would 
“enable  a student  to  earn  a livelihood”  and  then  concluded  that  this  aim  was  ^»hat  motivated  most  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  (Bagley  1905, 44).  The  second  aim,  “The  Knowledge  Aim,”  consisted  of  the  antithesis  of  the  first. 
In  this  definition,  the  knowledge  aim  reflected  “a  view  of  life  that  would  minimize  its  material  expressions  and 
emphasize  the  ideal . . . representing  the  life  of  leisure”  (Bagley  1905, 46).  His  third  educational  aim,  which  he  titled 
“The  Culture  Aim,”  emphasized  the  importance  of  certain  elements  of  culture  that  adults  should  be  responsible  for 
passing  on  to  children.  When  he  contrasted  “The  Knowledge  Aim”  with  “The  Culture  Aim,”  Bagley  distinguished 
the  two  by  writing: 

In  the  latter  case  [The  Culture  Aim], . . . knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  tradition  has  developed  certain  standards  of  culture  which  imply  the  acquisition  of  certain 
items  of  knowledge,~the  assimilation  of  certain  conventional  experiences  (Bagley  1905, 48). 

This  third  aim.  The  Culture  Aim,  remained  highly  important  to  Bagley  for  the  remainder  of  his  career.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  arguments  that  he  would  raise  against  certain  aspects  of  progressive  education,  over  thirty  years  later, 
were  based  on  the  unwillingness  of  some  “progressive  educators”  to  address  ideas  closely  related  to  The  Culture  Aim. 

Bagl^  inelegantly  titled  his  fourth  aim  “The  Harmonious  Development  of  All  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of 
Man.”  He  described  this  approach  as  aiming  toward  the  student  who  would  become  “the  jack-of-all-trades”  or  the 
“general  utility  man.”  In  short,  he  contended  that  society  should  desire  a S}^tem  of  education  that  produced  some  of 
these  generalists  but  not  an  entire  nation  of  thent  Bagley  again  addressed  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  this 
goal,  as  he  did  with  all  the  others,  and  concluded  that  some,  but  not  too  many,  “jacks-of-all-trades”  were  important 
(Baglty  1905,  50-51). 

With  Bagley ’s  fifth  and  final  aim,  “The  Developmmt  of  Moral  Character,”  Bagley  drew  upon  Aristotle  and 
Johann  Friedrich  Herbart  to  describe  his  position.  Closely  related  to  Bagley’s  use  of  the  phrase  “social  efficiency,” 
to  be  described  shortly,  Bagley  wrote,  “morality  consists  in  the  dominance  of  the  lower  and  more  primitive  impulses 
...  by  higher  ideas;  a point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen,  quite  similar  to  that  of  Aristotle”  (Baglty  1905,  56-57).  The 
theme  of  suppressing  one’s  individual,  primitive  impulses  by  reaching  toward  more  remote  and  higher  ideals  for 
society  pervaded  The  Educative  Process.  This  highly  important  concq>t  to  Bagl^  took  its  most  concentrated  form 
in  his  description  of  “social  efficiency.” 

Attractive  and  romantic  terms  in  education  often  grow  out  of  (xmtrol  and  take  on  meanings  quite  dissimilar 
fiiom  the  means  by  v^hich  th^  were  originally  employed.  Somewhat  like  “progressive  education,”  “outcome-based 
education,”  and  “total  quality  learning,”  social  efficiraicy,  during  (he  first  th^  or  four  decades  of  this  century,  took 
on  a variety  of  meanings  to  disparately  thinking  individuals.  Though  many  Americans  of  this  period  worshipped  at 
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the  altar  of  efficiency  (Callahan  1962),  Bagl^  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  enq>loy  the  phrase  social 
efficiency.  In  The  Educative  Process,  Bagla’s  use  of  this  concept  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  training  of  individuals 
for  work,  the  sorting  of  students  into  their  “inevitable  place  in  society,”  or  the  elimination  of  monetaiy  waste  in  school 
administration.  In  contrast,  social  efficiency,  to  Bagley  in  1905,  was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a moral 
position.  As  he  drew  upon  the  moral  philosophy  of  Herbart  and  elevated  social  efficiency  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
education,  Bagl^  delink  social  efficiency  as: 

The  standard  by  w^ich  the  forces  of  education  must  select  the  experiences  that  are  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  individual.  Every  subject  of  instruction,  every  item  of  teowledge,  every  form  of  reaction, 
every  detail  of  habit,  must  be  measured  by  this  yardstick.  Not  What  pleasure  will  this  bring  to  the 
individual,  not  In  what  maimer  will  this  contribute  to  his  harmonious  development,  not  What  effect 
will  this  have  upon  his  bread-winning  capacity,--but  alwj^.  Will  this  subje^  or  this  knowledge,  or 
this  reaction,  or  this  habit  so  function  in  his  after-life  that  society  will  maximally  profit?  (RagW 
1905, 60) 

In  other  words,  to  what  extent  did  education  help  individuals  to  learn  the  inq)ortance  of  suppressing  their  own 
individual  wants  and  desires  for  the  good  of  society  as  a whole?  Only  after  certain  individuals  rushed  this  view  to 
its  extremes  was  the  idea  intencfed  to  sort  and  train  individuals  for  their  “destined”  role  in  society  (Callahan  1962; 
Kliebard  1995, 77-105;  Chapman  1988).  Importantly,  Bagley’s  most  Sequent  use  of  “social  efficiency”  can  be  found 
in  The  Educative  Process-,  and,  as  the  efficiency  movement  gained  momentum,  Bagl^  applied  the  phrase  less  and 
less  until  he  very  rarely  wrote  it  at  all. 

As  important  as  Bagley’s  definition  of  social  efficiency  is  to  the  understanding  of  his  earty  work, 
contemporary  readers  discover  the  most  instructive  portion  of  his  1905  book  in  the  introduction  to  his  chapter  on 
Child  Development.  While  Bagley  labored  to  improve  educational  offerings  in  Montana,  the  child  study  movement 
took  shape,  and,  as  the  years  passed,  increased  in  influence.  Though  the  child  stuefy  literature  einanated  from  points 
over  two  thousand  miles  east  of  Dillon,  Bagl^  nevertheless  posited  well-informed  positions  on  these  ideas.  His 
writing  of  this  period  revealed  that  he  read  child  study  literature  and  then  cautiously  addressed  his  students  with 
carefully  select^  aspects  of  functional  psychology.  However,  in  typical  Bagl^  form,  as  the  movement 
momentum  and  popularity,  Bagley’s  emphasis  upon  it  weakened.  Even  though  he  fully  recognized  the  importance 
of  child  stu<ty  and  what  would  become  one  important  aspect  of  “progressive  education,”  Bagl^  predict  some 
possible  neg^ve  repercussions  of  what  he  later  termed  “soft  pedagogy”  (Bagley  1939).  The  insightfulness  of  his 
introduction  to  child  stu(ty  warrants  its  lengthy  citation: 

The  charge  of  “loose”  Schoolcraft  and  a demand  for  a return  to  the  older  and  harsher  educative 
methods  frequently  recur  in  contemporary  educational  literature.  Under  the  present  regime,  it  is 
asserted,  drill  and  discipline  have  become  obsolete  terms,  effort  is  at  a discoimt,  and  the  net  result 
is  a loss  of  stamina  and  a weakening  of  the  moral  fiber.  But  when  these  charges  are  made,  the  “new” 
education  seldom  lacks  a champion  to  defend  it  The  harsher  methods,  it  is  maintained,  have  been 
justly  eliminated.  The  well-drilled,  finely  disciplined  individual  is  at  best  a machine,  and  modem 
life  requires  delicate  judgments,  adequate  to  ever  differing  situations,  rather  than  the  machine 
reaction  adapted  only  to  typical  situations. 

Both  parties  to  this  controversy  appear  to  have  neglected  some  very  inq)ortant  data  that  have  been 
accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years  by  die  now  unpopular  and  much-abused  cult  of  “Child  Stucty,”  and  this  neglect 
is  the  more  unfortunate  because  the  Ught  that  child  stu(ty  throws  upon  the  main  question  at  issue  renders  these  heated 
and  speculative  discussions  quite  superfluous.  Effort  and  interest,  habit  and  judgment,  repetition  and  organization, 
all  have  a legitimate  and  indispensable  place  in  the  educative  process.  If  certain  methods  have  been  wnphnsized  at 
the  expense  of  others,  it  is  simply  because,  with  his  human  propensity  to  hasty  generalization,  the  enthusiastic 
educator  has  assumed  that  a factor  which  he  finds  to  be  efficient  at  one  period  of  development  is  equally  efficient  at 
all  periods  of  development  (Bagley  1905,  184-185). 

With  a quick  interpretation  of  Bagley’s  comments,  one  might  conclude  that  his  position  regarding  ftbild  studjy 
was  ambivalent  at  best,  or,  at  worst,  inchoate.  Nothing  could  be  further  firom  the  truth.  Closer  inspection  of  Bagla’s 
career  revealed  his  lifelong  tendency  toward  intellectual  eclecticism  and  a mentally  disciplined,  passionate-fi:ee 
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approach  to  educational  reform.  Without  question,  he  strongly  supported  some  elements  of  developmentalism. 
However,  he  alw^s  tempered  his  advocacy  of  these  ideas  with  cautious  comments  about  their  possible  overemphasis. 

These  three  lessons  from  The  Educative  Process  should  most  certainly  inform  teachers  and  administrators 
when  thQr  arrive  at  decisions  today.  Bagley’s  level  headed  approach  to  reform  attempts,  his  five  aims  of  education, 
and  his  instructive  definition  of  education  combine  to  provide  an  important  historical  lesson.  To  repeat  Bagley’s  most 
concise  view  of  education: 

Education  may  be  tentatively  defined,  then,  as  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  individual  acquires 
ejqieriences  that  will  function  in  rendering  more  efficient  his  future  action  (Bagl^  1905, 22). 

Bagley’s  positions  on  these  issues  raise  several  important  questions.  First,  and  to  use  his  terms,  to  what  extent  have 
educators  acquired  the  experiences  of  BaglQ',  and  other  historical  figures,  to  render  more  efficient  their  future  actions? 
In  othCT  words,  how  important  are  the  experiences  of  historical  figures  in  typical  contemporary  educational 
discussions?  Secondly,  have  teachers,  administrators,  and  policy-makers  attended  to  Bagla’s  warnings?  Or,  do  some 
educators  continue  to  suffer,  almost  a century  later,  fiom  a “propensity  to  hasty  genCTalizations”?  If  policy-makers 
choose  the  dimmer  path  and  ignore  the  experiences  of  Bagley,  and  other  past  educational  leaders,  their  decisions  lack 
historical  depth. 

Disagreements  between  psychologists  such  as  Titchener  and  Dewty  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
consideration  of  lessons  fiom  this  period  in  educational  history.  The  attempted  ^plication  of  psychology  to 
education,  through  the  fimctionalist  approach,  followed  Baglty  as  he  departed  EHllon  in  June  of  1906  and  accepted 
the  Director  of  Teacha  Training  position  at  Oswego,  New  Y(^.  Bagley’s  Oswego  appointment  corresponded  with 
the  shrinking  inqrortance  that  psychologist’s  placed  upon  Titdiener’s  structuralist  approach.  In  his  subsequent  work, 
he  had  little  choice  but  to  practice  some  aspects  of  the  functionalist  psychology  that  many  viewed  as  directly 
applicable  to  teaching.  These  formative  years  of  Bagley’s  career,  which  consisted  of  his  graduate  school  preparation 
and  his  time  in  Dillon,  indicate  several  important  precursors  to  his  fixture  positions.  His  choice  to  work  with  E.  B. 
Titchener  required  his  stucty  of  non-education  related  topics  (hat  were  in  opposition  to  those  aspects  of  psydiology 
that  would  form  the  basis  of  progressive  education.  Also,  Baglty  insulated  himself  fi-cnn  the  leaders  of 
developmentalism,  child  studjy,  and  mental  testing  when  he  relocated  to  EHllon.  He  most  certainty  read  the  literature 
that  emanated  fiom  more  eastern  locations  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  his  isolation  from  the  centers  of 
progressivism  no  doubt  affected  his  association  with  and  attitude  toward  the  “new  education.”  The  differences  in 
context  between  Dillon  and  larger  cities  caimot  be  overemphasized.  That  vkfrich  would  have  been  considered  more 
“traditional”  in  Chicago  was  most  certainty  progress  in  E>illon. 

Interestingly,  Baglty  virtually  ended  his  relationship  with  functionalist  psychology  toward  the  middle  portion 
of  his  career.  Rather  than  write  on  psychological  topics,  Bagley  focused  his  efforts  on  issues  such  as  curriculum, 
American  and  world  history,  and  the  general  accq)tance  of  teaching  as  an  art  rather  than  an  applied  psychology 
(Johaimingmeier  1969;  Baglty  1931;  Yoakam,  Baglty,  and  Knowlton  1938;  Beard  and  Bagley  1935;  Nichols,  Bagley, 
and  Beard  1938;  Beard  and  Bagley  1925;  Ba^ey  1937;  Bagley  and  Macdonald  1933).  In  the  late  1920s  and  1930s, 
he  practiced  a foim  of  psychology  much  closer  to  that  of  Titchener’s  structuralism.  Rather  than  his  concentration  on 
foe  direct  application  of  psychology  to  education,  in  foe  fimctionalist  tradition,  Bagley  assumed  foe  philosophical  role 
of  mental  reflection.  With  this  disciplined,  meticulous,  meiitalty  controlled  approach  to  educational  issues,  Bagley 
avoided  advocating  any  of  the  unfortunate  reforms  that  he  often  r^erred  to  as  “foe  new  fashions  in  education”  (Bagley 
193 1,  xi).  Perhaps  to^’s  educators  could  benefit  fixun  Bagley’s  approach. 
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Here  in  the  State  of  Illinois  (sometimes  called  the  “heartland”)  at  the  beginning  of  our  “grand  experiment”  of 
public  education,  there  were  few  if  any  qualified  professional  educators  to  serve  on  our  (or  any  other  mid-west 
state’s)  State  Board  of  Education.  Thus,  out  of  necessity  the  “tradition”  of  lay  boards  began.  At  least  some 
of  the  members  of  these  1^  boards  (and  the  Board  in  particular)  have  been  portrayed  in  the  histories  as  educational 
heroes  (Marshall  1956,  Teacher  Education  1957),  ofi^  characterized  as  leaders  without  fault  and  faultless  decision 
makers. 

Whether  the  lay  board  is  still  the  only  option  in  any  state  is  debatable,  but  in  contrast  to  those  previously 
published  histories,  a not  very  careful  reading  of  diis  Board’s  work  as  preserved  in  the  Board’s  proceedings  indicates 
that  they  wore  “shooting  in  the  dark,”  uninformed  by  rigorously  debated  theories  of  education  and  training  as  far  as 
their  decisions  of  educational  policy  were  concerned.  Instead  of  men  of  “vision”  imbued  with  foreknowledge  and 
special  insight  into  wiiat  our  society  needed,  a great  deal  of  \\^at  they  acconq)lished  was  situational.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  experiment  worked  (survived,  persisted,  grew)  this  time  because  the  time  was  right  For  this  particular 
sifiiatinn  never  before  experienced  concentrations  of  population  and  wealth  and  the  demands  of  a changing  econon^^ 
defined  the  time.  To  be  blunt,  the  experiment  worked  bwause  it  made  sense  in  the  context  of  these  times  while  other 
experiments  (or  theories  that  never  inade  it  to  the  eTqreriment  stage)  did  not  because  in  their  times  th^  did  not  make 
soise.  And  once  started,  mere  inertia  accoimts  for  a great  deal  of  the  continuance  of  their  enterprise. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  work  of  these  early  “directors”  of  the  public  e^cation  experiment  is 
not  worthwhile,  for  even  when  all  of  these  influences  are  factored  out,  there  is  still  something  left  Something  that 
can  perhaps  inform  us  about  the  working  of  present  d^  boards  of  education  and  how  much  faith  we  ought  to  have 
in  the  decisions  and  pronouncements  th^  make.  For  after  all,  the  work  of  the  boards  of  education  had  meaning, 
impacted  the  lives  of  many,  and  is  worto  investigating  to  see  how  they  approached  problems  and  inqrlemented 
attempts  at  solutions,  even  when  they  got  it  wrong. 

Purposes 

Why  did  we  so  involve  ourselves  with  the  schooling  of  the  state's  children?  Why  did  we  involve  ourselves 
in  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  these  children?  The  answer  is  patemaUsm,  a patonalism  of  the  conununity's  elite 
members  directed  to  all  others,  including  both  the  adults  and  children  of  the  State.  This  perspective  is  manifested  as 
the  central  ideology  of  an  address  given  by  General  C.  E.  Hovey  diuing  the  quarter  Centennial  of  the  University. 

This  principle  has  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  every  child  has  an  absolute  right  to  an  education  at 
the  hands  of  somebody,  to  an  extent  that  shall  properly  qualify  him  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  Experience  shows  that  when  education  is  left  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  parents  and  others, 
it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  amounts  almost  to  failure.  Childrrai  come  into  the  world  in  a helpless 
condition  and  remain  so  for  years.  They  cannot  educate  themselves  anymore  than  they  can  provide 
for  themselves  food  and  clotoing.  Hence,  the  duty  and  necessity  of  government,  providirrg  general 
laws,  ample  means  for  their  education.  (Hovey  1882, 184) 

The  general  meanings  (elitist  paternalism)  of  Hove’s  looking  back  assessment  are  upheld  vvhen  we  examine 
the  minutes  of  earlier  Board  meetings.  In  a report  to  the  Board,  a committee,  consisting  of  only  Board  members, 
adHreasing  the  addition  of  a course  in  agricultural  studies,  say,  “So  far  as  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter  (and  in 
the  spirit  of  this  essiQ^  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  they  s^  charter  here,  there  is  no  charter,  there  is  only  the 
legislative  act  founding  the  University)  are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  object  of  the  University  is  to  furnish 
conqretent  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868,  9).  The  committees  use  of 
the  word  “competent”  would  seem  to  imply  they  are  conscious  of  practicing  teachers’  general  incompetence.  Thus, 
the  paternalism  of  Hovey’s  comment  on  anqrle  means  for  the  education  of  the  State’s  children  can  be  extended  even 
unto  the  teachers  of  those  children.  This  paternalistic  ideology  will,  however,  undermine  the  development  of  a clear 
mission  for  the  new  Normal  University. 

In  another  report,  this  time  authored  by  the  full  Board  and  read  into  the  record  by  S.  W.  Moulton,  President 
of  the  Board  at  the  December  20, 1 860  meeting,  reflecting  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  Board  and  the  University, 
they  state,  “In  section  four  of  the  act  the  object  of  the  Normal  University  is  defined  to  be,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
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common  schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  all  branches  of  stu(fy  which  pertain 
to  a common  school  education,  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  agricultural  chemistry  and  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  regard  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time  prescribe” 
(Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868,  4-7).  Thus  even  within  the  language  of  Ae  legislative  act  is  the  implicit 
assumption  that  the  teachers  working  in  the  Common  Schools  weie  not  academically  prepared  for  the  task  of  teaching. 

While  the  founding  legislative  act  does  not  explicitly  so  state,  there  is  such  a belief  explicitly  evidenced  by 
the  language  of  the  Board’s  members  that  the  teachers  now  working  in  the  new,  free  Common  Schools  of  the  state 
are  not  academically  prepared  for  the  work.  This  view  of  teachers  employed  in  the  fiee  schools  is  exemplified  in  a 
report  to  the  Board  in  1857  by  one  of  the  founding  Board  members.  Dr.  George  P.  Rex; 

No  person  can  teach  that  which  he  does  not  himself  fully  understand.  To  understand  \drat  to  teach 
is  therefore  the  first  logical  step  in  his  course  of  preparation.  Our  Nmmal  Univ^ity  should  not  be 
required  to  take  this  step,  but  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  defective  superficial 
teachings  of  our  primary  schools.  Could  oiu*  Normal  University  be  supplied  with  pupil-teachers 
alreacty  qualified  in  respect  to  mere  scholarship,  the  labors  of  our  institution  would  be  vastly  abridged 
and  simplified,  and  it  would  be  far  more  efiSdent  and  useful.  (Rex  1868, 9-10) 

Not  only  are  the  teachers  in  the  fiee  public  schools  poorly  qualified  in  the  act  or  art  of  teaching,  they  lack 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  and  knowledges  being  taught.  The  tension  caused  by  the  conqietition  for  time  and  energy 
in  the  training  of  the  teaching  art  and  teaching  the  knowledge  to  be  taught  v\^l  persist  for  a long,  long  time  in  the 
University. 

bideed,  every  few  years  the  question  reemerges  of  where  the  boundary  ou^t  to  be  between  teaching  the  art 
of  teadiing  scholarship  to  others  and  teadiing  the  pupil-teachers  scholarship.  Periodic  challenges  will  be  made  to  the 
level  of  ^ding  the  University  receives  because  of  how  much  time  is  spent  in  academic  instruction.  The 
dissatisfaction  with  teaching  candidates’  academic  preparation  (a  prq)aration  achieved  in  the  State’s  Common 
Schools)  exists  at  the  beginning  and  will  persist  regardless  of  the  numbers  of  Normal  School  graduates  who  begin 
teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State.  So,  while  the  University  m^  be  improving  the  competency  of  the 
teachers,  the  students  they  teach  never  become  competent  enough  to  eliminate  academic  instmction  at  the  Normal 
University. 

The  other  important  element  of  the  1857  act  creating  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  the  broad  and  non- 
specific powers  granted  the  Board  in  bringing  about  improvements  in  schooling  in  the  state.  The  Board  will  not 
ignore  this  gift  of  power.  They  will  exercise  it,  and  in  the  beginning  without  aiQ'  consultation  with  any  versed  in  or 
“students”  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  their  appointment  to  &e  Board  of  Education,  they  become 
qualified  to  rule  on  what  ought  to  be  in  all  areas  of  schooling  in  the  state. 

Goals,  Tensions 

Some  problems  seem  truly  intractable.  As  today,  vdien  efforts  to  improve  school  teachers  come  into  conflict 
with  a voracious  school  system  that  chews  up  huge  numbers  of  new  teachers  and  is  willing  to  go  outside  the 
professional  route  and  employ  any  warm  body  if  the  numbers  of  available  teadiers  ever  falls  below  replacement 
values  there  is  a problem.  As  a result  anything  done  in  teacher  preparation  to  sort  out  the  worst  candidates  or  increase 
the  standards  for  professional  admission  which  might  decrease  the  numbers  of  available  teadiers  must  be  balanced 
against  the  possibility  of  becoming  irrelevant 

This  type  of  situation  is  normal  for  the  Normal  University  during  the  early  years.  The  munber  of  graduates 
are  small,  there  are  just  ten  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  (three  of  who  are  hired  to  work  in  the  Univmity’s 
model  school)  for  example.  And  pubUc  schools  wanted  the  teachers  trained  by  the  normal  schools.  Public  schools 
wanted  them  so  much  that  they  often  would  not  wait  until  they  had  graduated.  Ev^  attending  just  one  or  two  terms 
would  get  the  normal  school  student  a job  offer  at  one  of  the  better  common  schools  and  with  higher  than  average 
wages.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  completion  rates  for  people  entering  the  four-year  training  program  were  so  low  despite 
all  attempts  to  convince  pupil-teachers  of  how  important  conq>leting  training  would  be  in  their  woik? 

The  Nature  of  the  Board,  Lay  Expertise 

The  Normal  University  begins  very  humbly.  There  are  only  two  faculty  members,  C.  E.  Hovey,  the  prindpal 
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of  the  University,  and  Ira  Mo<M‘e.  While  the  numbers  of  faculty  increases  in  the  early  years,  for  the  first  two  years, 
as  Hov^  was  traveling  aroimd  the  state  drumming  up  support  for  the  new  University,  Ira  Moore  was  left  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  instruction  and  day-to-day  operations.  Mr.  Moore  is  of  interest  because  he  is  an  exenqrlar  of 
what  can  happm  when  non-professional  educators  hold  ultimate  power  of  judgement  over  professionals. 

In  July  1861,  a complaint  is  filed  against  Mr.  Moore  because  of  demerits  he  assigned  to  one  M.  I.  Morgan, 
whidi  prevent^  Mr.  Morgan  from  graduating.  Twenty-five  students  sign  a letter  (with  some  writing  additional  letters 
to  the  Board)  about  the  nutter.  In  the  group  correspondence,  the  students  write  that  Mr.  Moore  showed 
“unwarrantable  bitterness  of  reproof,  and  gross  injustice,  in  recording  undeserved  marks  against  Mr.  M.  I.  Morgan 
and  others”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868, 4-5). 

The  documents  were  placed  on  file  and  a special  committee  was  constituted  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Green  and  Dr.  George  Rex,  reported  that  vdiile  “thq^  are  unwilling  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  the  school  by  ordering  the  removal  of  the  misdemeanor  nurks  against  Mr.  Morgan  and  others, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Morgan  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  other  acts  of  the 
latter,  in  the  premises,  were  much  harsher  than  the  circumstances  required  or  justified”  (Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  1868, 9). 

While  the  school  Board  m^  have  been  unwilling  to  remove  the  maiks,  th^  are  more  than  willing  to  make 
sure  the  marks  mean  nothing.  The  Board  allows  M.  I Morgan  to  graduate  with  the  1861  “class”  even  without 
completing  the  class  “Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Teacher”  (what  we  today  would  call  a foundations  of  education 
course,  of  course)  as  he  did  not  need  it  because  of  prior  teaching  expuience. 

While  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  University,  th^^  are  willing  to  change  the  nuke  up  of 
the  faculty  when  the  next  year’s  contracts  are  r^e.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Ira  Mcx)re’s  new  contract,  while 
submitted  to  the  Board,  is  voted  down. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  was  a very  bad  person  and  perhaps  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  treated  that  it 
would  prevent  his  graduation.  It  is  often  difflcult  to  know  these  things  even  after  the  passing  of  time.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  some  interesting  information  that  comes  out  over  the  times  of  their  respective  lives  to  support  the 
proposition  that  the  Board  ruling  perhaps  did  not  do  full  justice. 

The  United  States  Civil  War  has  begun  before  Ira  Moore  is  fired.  Eventually  both  Ira  Moore  and  M.  I. 
Morgan  will  join  up.  Mr.  Moore  will  join  an  Illinois  company  led  by  his  old  colleague,  the  soon  to  be  General  Hov^. 
Mr.  Moore  will  serve  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  then  go  on  to  a long  career  in  schooling,  including  holding  the 
principalship  (presidency)  of  a Normal  School  in  Mirmesota,  the  vice  principal  position  of  San  Jose  Ncntnal  and  the 
Presidency  of  Los  Angeles  Normal  (Harper  1939). 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Morgan  will  teiuh  for  a year,  then  resign  to  join  the  military  as  an  ofiScer.  He  will  serve  for 
about  a year  before  leaving  because  of  “ill  health.”  Back  in  Illinois,  he  will  serve  as  principal  of  a common  school 
until  his  health  recovers  (one  year)  and  he  moves  to  Ohio  to  become  a farmer.  After  the  Ohio  move,  M.  I.  Morgan 
disappears  from  the  “educational”  scene  having  been  involved  in  schooling  (post  Normal  Univa^ity  experience)  only 
two  years. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  school’s  existence  for  25  years,  old  students  return  and  share  stories  about  their 
experiences.  These  stories  consist  of  retellings  of  many  of  the  misdemeanors  th^  committed,  often  targeting  their 
irutructors  (including  Ira  Moore).  There  is  no  lack  of  complaining  about  various  habits,  demeanors,  and  behaviors 
(academic  or  otherwise)  of  various  instructors  who  served  at  the  University  in  those  25  years.  This  tearing  down  does 
not  include  Ira  Moore.  Indeed,  the  episode  of  the  chaUenge  to  Ira  Moore  is  absent  fiom  these  tales.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  the  student  M.  I.  Morgan  is  not  only  absent  fi^om  the  celebration,  he  is  also  absent  fix>m  the 
reminiscences  of  his  classmates. 

Considering  how  the  comments  made  by  the  various  principals/presidents  of  the  Normal  University  during 
the  19th  century  about  the  lack  of  seriousness  and  dedication  of  too  many  of  the  students  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
there  was  some  justification  for  using  the  formal  power  of  the  institution  to  chastise  and  punish  a few  of  the  studoits 
in  Morgan’s  class.  Considering  how  many  people  who  want  to  be  students  in  the  Normal  University  will  be  either 
turned  away  or  counseled  out  in  later  years  for  either  lack  of  preparation  in  academic  skills  and  knowledge  or  the  self- 
discipline  needed  to  acquire  those  skills  and  knowledges,  it  is  possible  that  M.  I.  Morgan  was  just  an  earlier  exanq)le 
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of  one  of  the  people  who  had  not  exactly  found  their  life’s  calling  in  teaching. 

Following  the  explanation  of  the  Board,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  courts  of  law  the  demerits  given  for  what  are 
legally  only  misdemeanor  offices  did  constitute  unjust  punishment.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  same  hot,  fiery  pot 
belly  stove  pranks  would  produce  more  laughter  if  it  ocoirred  somewhere  other  than  a school,  the  prankster  was 
someone  other  than  a student,  and  the  person  being  “pranked”  was  other  than  the  teacher  (John  W.  Cook  and  James 
V.  McHugh  1882). 

Politics  and  the  Board 's  Powers 

The  Board  also  adopted  several  interesting  positions  on  politics.  Peth^s  following  the  model  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  believes  that  despite  the  political  process  by  w^ch  th^  are  iq>pointed  to  serve,  once 
appointed  they  will  conduct  their  affairs  “independent”  and  “without  recognition”  of  any  political  party.  Here  the 
analogy  breaks  down,  however,  for  the  relationship  between  a justice  and  their  law  clerks  perhaps  ought  to  be 
different  than  the  relationship  of  Board  member  to  University  faculty.  Yet  the  Board  believes  it  can  its 

decision  about  its  own  actions  to  the  rest  of  the  University.  In  1864,  die  Board  resolves,  “That  in  the  sense  of  this 
Board  it  is  improper  for  teachers  in  the  Normal  University  to  take  an  active  part  in  partisan  politics;  that  to  do  so 
distracts  their  attention  fix>m  their  duties,  and  tends  to  ittq)air  their  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  education;  by  exciting 
political  prejudice  against  not  only  the  participants  but  the  institution  itself’  (Dlinois  State  Board  of  Education  1864, 
4).  The  Board  is  aware  of  the  pe^aps  constitutional  import  of  their  words  so  th^  qualify  their  first  resolution  with 
another  resolution  s^ing,  “Resolve^  That  in  expressing  these  views,  the  Board  disavow  any  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  teachers  to  exercise  the  elective  fi^-anchise,  or  to  enj<ty  ^eir  political  sentiments,  free  from  censorships 
or  dictation  finm  any  source”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1864, 4).  Thus  130  years  ago  we  have  a model  of 
“don’t  ask,  don’t  tell.”  Teachers  are  able  to  think  political  thoughts  and  even  think  they  identify  with  and  belong  to 
political  parties,  just  do  not  let  anyone  know  what  you  think  or  believe.  In  this  ytssy  the  Board  is  able  to  protect  both 
the  University  and  the  United  States  Constitution.  Indicative  of  the  relationship  of  the  professional  teacher, 
administrator,  or  professor  to  the  Board,  at  least  at  the  level  of  Board  challenge,  no  firrmal  protests  are  matte  to  either 
of  these  resolutions. 

There  are  also  few  limits  the  Board  places  upon  itself  regarding  what  goes  on  in  the  Univasity.  Just  how 
controlling  they  can  be  is  evidenced  in  an  interesting  resolution  voted  on  and  passed  by  the  Board  (with  only  one 
dissenting  vote)  regarding  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  State.  For  on  the  grounds  of  “euphony,  and  taste,  and 
historic  association”  the  Board  decides  that  the  “s”  ending  the  name  of  the  state  of  Illinois  must  be  silait  All  but  one 
member  of  the  Board  found  the  “hissing  sound  of  the  s distasteful”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868, 1 1).  This 
distasteful  sound  had  practical  consequences  for,  by  its  grating  upon  the  ear,  songwriters  would  avoid  using  the  State’s 
name  in  song  and  epic.  And  if  songwriters  would  not  use  the  State’s  name,  then  how  could  the  deeds  of  the  State’s 
sons  be  inunortalized? 

The  Board  even  realizes  the  possibility  of  challenges  to  foundation  of  its  authority  in  this  matter,  for  included 
in  their  directive  to  the  personnel  of  the  University  is  a statement  indicating  that  “while  we  have  great  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  persons  authorized  to  teach  in  high  places”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868, 11),  but  even  so, 
we  still  know  better  than  you  how  to  use  the  English  language  and  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  State.  An  earlier 
Board,  of  course,  could  have  said  the  same  thing  when  th^  considered  the  punishments  meted  out  by  Ira  Moore. 
They  have  great  deference  for  the  opinions  of  people  qualified  to  teach  in  high  places,  but  they  hold  to  the  belief  that 
their  knowledge  is  better  than  that  of  the  professors. 

The  Board’s  expertise  is  not  just  about  how  to  speak  of  and  in  the  state,  its  expertise  also  includes  the 
knowledge  base  a teacher  ought  to  have.  In  1865,  the  Board  decides  that  all  candidates  for  graduation  write  and  give 
to  the  President  of  the  University  a paper  on  a subject  in  the  fields  of  Geology,  Botany,  or  some  other  subject  in 
Natural  Histoiy.  What  perhaps  is  more  interesting  is  what  the  papers  m^  not  be  about.  There  m^  be  no  titles  about 
pedagogy.  It  is  interesting  that  a higher  education  institution  devoted  to  preparing  people  to  teach  would  have  the 
students  doing  the  work  of  Natural  Histoiy  as  a prerequisite  for  demonstrating  their  edacity  for  teaching  the  many 
skills  and  knowledge’s  of  the  common  school. 

The  Board  also  extends  the  curriculum  of  the  university  b^nd  the  subject  of  Natural  Histoiy.  In  a resolution 
adopted  in  1862,  in  part  most  likely  motivated  by  the  United  States  Civil  War,  states  that  the  University  should,  as 
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a “leading  feature,”  teach  “subordination  to  rules,  obedience  to  laws,  respect  for  Legislative  enactment,  and  a hi^ 
love  for  the  state  of  Illinois  (naturally  pronounced  with  the  s silent),  as  our  own  State”  (Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  1 862, 9). 

The  View  of  Public  Schooling  (including  the  University)  From  the  High  Places 

The  look  of  the  new  Normal  University  is  important.  Image  may  not  be  eveiythmg,  but  to  the  President  of 
the  University  and  to  the  Board,  it  is  a definite  something.  In  the  case  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  this  concern 
with  a “look”  for  higher  education  will  be  manifested  in  a tree-planting  progra^  The  beginnings  of  this  can  be  found 
in  Principal/President  Richard  Edwards’s  address  to  the  Board  in  1 865.  Principal  Edwards  states: 

I feel  in  keeping  up  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  institution  in  its  internal  life,  there  has  been  less 
attention  paid  to  the  extemals-to  the  trees,  grounds,  etc.--than  would  have  been  desirable.  But  two 
things  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection:  first,  that  it  is  not  ea^  for  one  man  to  do  all  things 
well;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  two  things  mentioned,  the  internal  life,  the  soul  of  the  school,  is  Ity 
far  the  most  important  It  is  said  the  curious  traveler  some  times  finds  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  location  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  European  Universities,  so  little  di^l^  do  they  make 
externally.  But  this  is  a state  of  things  by  no  iheans  to  be  commended;  either  in  the  abstract  or  as 
applied  to  our  own  institution.  No  institution  of  learning  should  consent  to  be  shabbily  surrounded, 
excq>t  as  a result  of  the  direst  necessity.  (Edwards  1865, 6) 

The  w^  to  dress  up  the  University,  sited  as  it  is  amongst  grasslands  and  marshes,  is  to  plant  trees.  Jesse  Fell, 
one  time  newspaper  editor  and  nursery  man  turned  land  developer,  influential  in  Bloomington’s  wiiming  the  bid  for 
the  new  school  and  now  member  of  the  Board,  undertakes  the  task  to  acquire  and  plant  mature  and  well-grown  trees 
about  the  grounds.  While  Jesse  was  the  most  expert  tree  planter  on  the  Board,  Fell  might  not  have  done  such  a great 
job  with  his  assignment  Despite  the  school  still  having  an  arboretum  that  carries  Fell’s  name;  we  have  no  idea  if  any 
of  the  trees  still  living  were  trees  that  Fell  planted,  for  Jesse  kept  no  records.  Perhaps  even  more  telling  than  the  lack 
of  records  about  the  planting  activities  is  Fell’s  speech  to  the  Board  in  1 876.  While  Fell  was  no  longer  a member  of 
the  Board,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  was  asked  to  speak.  What  he  told  the  Board  was  that  there  were  too 
many  trees  planted  too  close  toother  on  the  grounds  and  many  should  be  cut  down.  The  Board  then  resolves  to  have 
Fell  select  and  take  down  the  problem  trees  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1 87 6). 

While  the  Board  has  committed  itself  to  not  being  political  in  its  decisions  about  schooling  in  the  State,  other 
government  officials  are  less  so  and  have  more  strategic  or  vested  interests  in  what  they  ask  for.  Thus  we  have 
periodic  appeqls  to  the  Board  to  append  what  the  University  and  the  fiee  public  schools  will  teach.  An  example  is 
a letter  to  the  Board  firom  I.N.  Hayne,  Adjutant  General,  asking  for  military  “education  in  high  schools  and  college.” 
The  logic  runs  something  along  the  line  of:  since  it  todc  1 8 months  to  prepare  young  men  to  fi^t  and  die  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  skills  of  fighting  are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  an  elementary  student,  it  would  be  more  efficient  and 
cheaper  to  train  aU  beys  to  be  fighters  rather  than  wait  until  they  are  needed  and  only  train  some  (Hayne  1 866, 5). 

At  the  same  Board  meeting  another  letter  is  read  into  the  minutes,  this  time  from  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  a faculty 
member  calling  fisr  physical  training  to  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  object  of  Physical  Exercise,  he  says,  is 
to  give  a man  command  over  his  body,  so  that  he  can  use  it  with  vigor,  ease,  and  grace;  and  to  promote  such  a degree 
of  health  that  he  m^  be,  so  far  as  health  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  his  work” 
(Pillsbury  1866, 6). 

Just  for  fairness  sake,  at  the  time  of  this  letter,  there  are  100  males  and  279  females  enrolled  at  the  University. 
Although  there  are  more  women  at  the  University  than  mrai.  Physical  Exercise  is  just  for  mai.  And  while  the  exercise 
is  to  make  the  man  more  capable  of  his  work  and  the  work  of  the  student  is  the  stu(fy  of  teaching,  during  the  ea^ise, 
if  it  is  proper  exercise,  he  should  not  think  of  his  work.  Therefore,  the  exercise  must  be  of  such  character  that  it  shall 
wake  up  his  interest,  and  make  him  forget,  for  the  tirhe,  all  thought  of  sfaufy”  (Pillsbury  1 866, 6). 

The  Curriculum 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  within  its  domain  of  responsibilities  all  the  public  dr  common  schools  in 
the  state  and  not  just  the  Normal  University.  At  the  Board’s  and  the  University’s  beginning,  a comrnittee  is  formed 
to  examine  and  then  recommend  textbooks  for  use  in  the  common  schools.  Wlule  the  men  givra  this  respoiwibility 
are  not  professional  educators  and  do  not  seek  out  the  advice  of  any  whom  might  have  expertise  in  schooling  and 
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teaching,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  not  having  an  ambitious  schedule  of  work.  A list  of  the  titles  recommended  in 
1857  included:  Davie’s,  Ray’s  and  Thonqrson’s  series  of  Arithmetics;  McGufifey’s  and  Sander’s  Revised  Spellers  and 
Readers;  McElligott’s  Analyzer,  Manual;  Thomas’  First  Book  of  Etymology;  ComeU’s  and  Warren’s  Geogr^hies; 
Green’s,  Clark’s,  Wells’  and  Pineo’s  Grammars;  Weber’s,  Berard’s,  and  Wilson’s  Histories;  Quackenboss’ 
Composition  and  Rhetoric;  Cowdries’  Moral  Lessons;  WeU’s  Science  of  Common  Things;  Canning’s  Physiology; 
Parker’s  and  Wayland’s  Philosophies;  Youman’s  Chemistry,  Atlas  and  Chart;  Johnson’s  Agricultural  Chemistry; 
R^’s  and  Davies’  Algebras;  Perkin’s  Geometry;  Gillespie’s  Surveying;  School  Harp  and  School  Melodies;  Peyson’s, 
Danton’s  and  Scribner’s  Writing  Books;  Webster’s  series  of  Dictionaries;  Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship;  Bryant 
and  Stratton’s  Bookeeping;  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  Commercial  Law;  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  Commercial  Arithmetic 
(Committee  on  Textbooks,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1868,  14). 

In  total  2 1 books  or  series  of  books  to  be  used  as  the  common  school  curriculuriL  All  to  be  completed  in  just 
six  years.  Although  certainly  very  ambitious,  nothing  particularly  outrageous  is  suggested  by  this  curriculum  list. 
The  Board  believed  the  children  of  the  state  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  to  speak  in  public,  and  to  write  using  clear 
sentences  (and  spell  consistently  when  th^  wrote).  The  children  ought  to  know  something  about  the  “Ity”  of  the  land 
they  live  in,  both  the  physical  and  the  cultural  or  historical  Ity^  of  the  land.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  fmd  their  way 
about  that  land  using  maps  and  to  mark  their  places  on  the  maps  using  surveying  tediniques.  They  ought  to  know 
how  the  common  things  of  their  experience  worked,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  their  Vandal  accounts,  1^  out  a 
field  for  playing  that  new  fad  baseball,  as  well  as  find  the  area  of  their  farm  fields  and  the  volumes  of  containers 
(geometry  and  algebra).  In  addition,  the  children  ought  to  be  able  to  think  deep  thoughts  philosophy)  and  appreciate 
die  finer  things  in  life  playing  the  harp  and  singing  melodious  songs). 

The  last  four  books  are  additions  to  the  list  suggested  four  years  later  in  1861  and  focus  on  what  someone 
interested  in  ruiming  their  own  business  might  want  to  know.  In  this  we  aheacty  see  the  start  of  vocational  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  companion  list  for  use  at  the  university  is  somevdiat  smaller,  but  no  less  ambitious.  The  readings,  not 
including  what  work  the  pupil  teacher  would  complete  in  their  professional  studies  classes  and  readings  indudH- 
Mitchell’s  Series  of  Geographies;  Gr^’s  Botanies;  Hanford  and  Payson’s  Book  Keeping;  Robinson’s  Elementary 
and  University  Astronomies;  Robinson’s  Elemaitary  and  Analytical  Geometries;  Robinson’s  Surve^g  and 
Navigation;  Guyof  s Earth  and  Man;  Maury’s  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea;  Haven’s  and  Hamilton’s  Mental 
Philosophy;  Andrew’s  Series  of  Latin  Books  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  1868, 14). 

Comparison  of  the  two  lists  is  revealing  in  that  they  are  not  the  same  in  their  breadth  of  knowledge.  The  areas 
or  subjects  of  study  do  not  exactly  match  up.  Those  who  would  be  teachers  are  being  asked  to  go  beyond  what  th^ 
will  be  asked  to  teach  their  future  students.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  either  simply  remedial  training  to  compensate 
for  what  they  missed  in  their  own  common  school  erq)erience.  This  is  not  intend^  simply  to  train  the  teachers  for 
what  thq^  will  be  expected  to  teach.  Thq^  are  pursuing  a course  of  stu(ty  that  combines  with  teacher  training  a 
curriculum  similar  to  what  would  be  found  in  a liberal  arts  college.  In  acWtion,  if  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Boarxl  for 
teachers  to  teach  all  these  subjects  to  their  students,  then  some  will  be  taught  tty  the  teacher  using  only  their  own 
memory  as  resource  for  there  are  no  comparable  texts  suggested  for  use  in  the  schools. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  the  Board  include  a text  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  a text  on  astronomy, 
and  a text  on  navigation.  As  studies  of  the  stars  and  other  celestial  objects,  sometimes-cdled  astrononty,  was 
practiced  for  centuries  without  the  benefit  of  telescopes,  it  is  possible  to  m^e  tbds  a subject  of  study  in  the  pratimnn 
schools.  Attempting  to  answer  the  question  of  the  intent  of  these  studies  from  an  application  perspective,  however, 
it  would  seem  the  three  subjects  when  put  together  would  have  the  most  immediate  application  when  traveling  across 
the  oceans.  I have  no  idea  how  many  of  the  state’s  young  men  and  women  went  to  sea  (or  possibly  Lake  Michigan) 
for  their  careers.  Perhaps  members  of  the  Board  were  just  rorhantically  influenced  by  the  1853  publication  of  “Moby 
Dick.” 

We  can  also  see  how  this  curriculum  was  internalize  and  operationalized  by  the  early  students  because  they 
were  required  to  write  a thesis  for  graduation  and  the  Board  decided  to  officially  recognize  this  scholarship.  As  a 
result  we  have  the  titles  of  the  thesis  written  by  the  graduating  class  of  1869.  The  titles  of  those  works  of  scholarship, 
first  fiem  the  women  students,  included:  The  Osage  Orange;  The  Pines;  Geraniums;  The  Linden;  Water;  Oak  Trees; 
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Grasses. 

And  from  the  men  students  we  have  the  following  titles:  Topography  of  McClean  County; 

Combustion  of  Coal;  The  Common  Locust  (with  illustration!^);  Arboriculture;  The  Elm  Tree;  Frogs  (with 
illustrations);  The  Wild  or  Black  Cherry  (with  Illustrations);  Ventilation;  Ventilation  (with  Illustrations);  Coal  Veins 
of  McClean  County;  Relative  Strength  of  Different  Lengths  of  Wood;  Ilie  Two  Maples  (with  Illustration)  (Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education,  1869, 6-7). 

It  does  not  take  much  analysis  of  these  lists  of  to  realize  that  there  were  some  interesting  processes  occurring 
in  the  minds  of  the  University’s  students  in  the  selections  of  themes  and  the  genders  of  the  authors.  In  1868  men 
graduates  are  still  outnumbering  women  graduates  (despite  the  predominance  of  wom^  in  attendance).  The  men  also 
seem  to  like  drawing  more  than  the  women  do  (althou^  this  could  just  be  strategic  action  by  the  men  to  reduce  the 
words  they  need  to  write  while  still  producing  an  appropriately  weighty  tome).  All  of  the  titles  are  referring  to  items 
of  person^  experience,  trees,  plants,  grass,  and  terrain.  And  when  we  consider  the  ongoing  concern  with  the  poor 
ventilation  in  the  University’s  new  building,  even  the  two  papers  on  ventilation  make  sense. 

It  mty  be  no  more  man  coincidence,  but  six  months  later  at  the  next  Board  meeting,  Presidoit  Edwards  rqiorts 
that  th^  have  made  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  and  quality  of  scholarship  at  the  Urtiversity.  It  is  also  resolved  at  the 
meeting  that  “Professors  and  Teachers  in  the  University  are  requested  to  discountenance  the  presentation  of  gifts  to 
them  by  studraits”  (Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  1870, 9). 

The  construction  of  schools  and  the  teacher  training  institutions  producing  teachers  for  those  schools  was  a 
work  in  progress.  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  the  ninth  public  teacher  training  institution  in  the  nation. 
There  were  few  experts  available  to  rely  upon  for  advice.  The  powerful  individuals  within  the  commtmity  saw  that 
the  conditions  of  titeir  society  were  slowly  dianging  from  agriculture  to  industrial  businesses.  Voting  rights  were 
expanding.  Concerns  for  how  mudi  your  neighbors  and  woikms  know  becomes  an  inqmrtant  consideration  for  the 
lives  and  goals  of  these  men. 

The  men  who  made  up  the  Board  felt  the  need  to  act  and  they  did  act  These  acts,  however,  were  not  as 
certain  or  always  successful  as  many  of  the  histories  of  public  schools,  state  school  boards  and  universities  seem  to 
suggest 
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I^Sear^^fEducationHFormatio^ofChines^Schoolsinft  Delta 

Sieglinde  Lim  de  Sanchez 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

The  Chinese  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  comprise  one  of  the  lesser-known  curroits  of  the  Chinese  diaspora.  Their 
settlements  are  cultural  islands  as  well;  for  the  immigrant  Chinese  and  their  descendants  are  remarkable  for  their 
collective  independence,  preservation  of  homeland  customs,  and  maintenance  of  traditional  social  organization 
in  a variety  of  aUen  environments.  The  experiraces  and  struggles  of  the  overseas  Chinese  attest  to  being  accused  of 
re&sing  to  assimilate,  as  well  as  give  vivid  testimony  to  the  resilience  and  adaptability  of  their  old  worid  insfitiitirms 
The  Chinese  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  are  sui  generis;  their  community  stan^  out  fixnn  those  established  by 
their  ethnic  compatriots  throughout  North  America  as  there  is  no  Chinatown  in  the  Delta.  These  Chinese  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  religious,  medical,  educational,  familial,  village,  and  communal  institutions  that  Cantonese  brought 
with  them  to  America.  Most  significant  there  are  no  clans,  hui  kuan  [speech  and  locality  associations],  secret  triads 
and  temples  established  among  the  Delta  Chinese  (Kwong  1987).  Such  institutions  are  the  mainstay  of  the  overseas 
Chinatown  - not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  as  well  as  South  America,  and 
Africa.  The  Mississippi  Chinese  have  forged  a community  without  these  traditional  forms  of  organization.  They  have 
constructed  their  community  around  two  other  institutions:  the  nuclear  family  and  the  family-centered  grocery  store 
(Loewen  1971). 

The  Delta  Chinese  have  been  able  to  create  their  own  type  of  community,  first,  because  of  the  presence  of 
sufficient  women  among  them  to  make  marriage  and  domesticity  possible;  second  because  thty  took  up  a strategic 
if  unwanted  position  between  the  White  and  Afi^can  American  populations,  providing  goods  and  services  to  the  latter, 
while  preserving  and  protecting  the  caste  superiority  of  the  former. 

In  addition,  the  children  bom  of  these  intra-ethnic  marriages  also  helped  to  soUdify  the  Chinese  group  and 
deter  its  inter-ethnic  marriages  with  Afiican  Americans.  Ironically  the  very  fact  that  these  children  were  of 

the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  birth  in  America  - while  their  immigrant  parents  remained  “aliens  ineUgible  to 
citizenship”  imtil  1943  - caused  them  to  suff^  the  rigors  of  segregated  schooling.  When  Mr.  Gong  Lum  brought  suit 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1927  to  prevent  his  children  fiom  being  sent  to  the  school  for  “colored” 
children,  the  Court  decision  was  that  Mr.  Lum  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  ecpial  treatment  clauses  of  the 
Burlingame  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  because  they  applied  only  to  Chinese  aliens. 

The  first  Chinese  immigrants  to  the  Delta  were  classified  as  “colored.”  TTity  and  members  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  managed  to  transform  this  pejorative  identity  tag  and  to  establish  a functional  Chinese  community. 
Nonetheless,  their  search  for  education  as  Mississippi  Chinese  and  as  Americans  occurred  against  a background  of 
shifting  economic  pressures  and  changing  race  relations.  Though  many  if  not  most  of  the  Chinese  have  left  this  region, 
the  American  SouA  is  richer  as  a result  of  their  presence  as  a community. 

In  Search  of  Education 

Since  the  arrival  of  Chinese  immigrants  into  Mississippi  during  the  1870s,  public  state  educational  institutions 
in  their  districts  of  residence  were  set  aside  under  the  law  for  white  studoits,  and  Chinese  Americans  were  allowed 
to  attend  only  on  an  individual  basis  (WPA  1939).  Afiican  American  sdiools  were  available  to  them,  however  their 
conditions  were  far  fiom  equal  to  their  counterparts.  Rejection  fiom  white  schools  was  simply  tantamount  to  complete 
exclusion  from  public  education. 

By  the  1920s,  several  Chinese  merchants  who  had  managed  to  bring  over  their  families  fiom  China  faced  the 
problem  of  providing  their  children  with  an  education.  Furthermore,  many  Chinese  by  this  point  in  time  were  trying 
to  evade  their  “colored”  classification  and  did  not  want  to  utilize  the  existing  Afiican  American  schools  (WPA  1939). 
Chinese  men  vrith  famiUes  were  particularly  likely  to  feel  this  pressure,  since  they  had  alrea^  begun  ^e  transition 
from  sojourner  to  immigrant  (Loewen  1971).  They  made  desperate  attonpts  to  avoid  discrimination  against  their 
children. 

Previous  to  the  year  1924,  Chinese  children  were  admitted  to  the  local  pubUc  school  for  White  children  - the 
Rosedale  Consolidated  School.  For  many  years,  there  were  no  restrictions  in  Rosedale  on  the  Chinese  race,  perhaps 
because  of  their  small  numbers  vsiiile,  in  some  of  the  other  towns  and  in  surrounding  cormties,  they  woe  unwelcome 
(WPA  1939).  Therefore,  when  news  spread  amongst  the  Chinese  families  of  this  particular  town,  several  families 
attempted  to  send  their  children,  by  boarding  them  with  another  Chinese  family,  or,  by  moving  into  the  Rosedale 
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district  themselves.  This  situation  continued  for  approximately  fiOfteen  years,  until  the  first  case  of  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  fit>m  Mississippi  schools  occurred  in  1924  in  the  circuit  court  case  oiLum  v.  Rice  (139  Ms.  760). 

When  Mr.  Gong  Lum’s  daughter,  Martha,  was  asked  to  leave  the  Rosedale  Consolidate  School  because  of 
her  race,  he  resolved  to  fight  for  her  rigjit  to  do  so.  His  lawsuit  set  out  to  establish  that  being  Chinese  was  different, 
and  as  such,  should  have  different  rights.  Judge  Alcorn,  of  the  Mississippi  Circuit  Court,  ruled  that  the  Trustees  had 
no  ri^t  to  forbid  the  Chinese  the  right  of  scholarship  - that  th^  were  of  the  Mongolian  race  and  not  of  the  Negro. 
As  such,  “it  is  umcasonable,  unjust,  and  arbitrary  discrimination  and  classification  to  put  the  Chinese  in  a class  with 
the  members  of  a race  vriiolly  different  fixwn  them  in  racial  characteistics  and  thus  to  extend  school  facilities  in  such 
shape  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  value  or  render  them  impossible  of  aijoyment”  (139  Ms. 
760).  The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  Mississippi  State  Supreme  Court  where  in  which  Judge  Alcorn’s  ruling  was 
reversed,  and  the  case  dismissed.  Judge  Etheridge’s  Court  found  that  under  the  Constitution  of  1890,  the  Caucasian 
race  had  the  right  to  preserve  its  race  from  a mixture  with  other  races;  and  that,  vriiile  the  law  was  primarily  made  to 
protect  the  white  race  against  amalgamation  with  Afiican  Americans,  the  Constitution  Convention  used  the  word, 
“colored,”  and  the  Court  considered  that  it  had  been  used  “in  the  broad,  rathw  than  the  restricted  sense,  its  purpose 
being  to  provide  schools  for  white,  or  Caucasian  race,  to  which  schools  could  not  admit  any  other  rare,  carrying  out 
the  broad  and  predominant  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  vriiite  rare  and  its  social  policy”  (139 
Ms.  760). 

The  Chinese  were  not  satisfied  with  his  finding,  and  therefore  took  their  case  to  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court  They  too  were  unanimously  disposed  against  the  Chinese  family’s  claim  to  exemption  fixan  the  laws  of 
Mississippi  directly  referring  to  the  1890  Mississippi  Constitution  where  in  which  “separate  schools  sh^  be 
m^intqitiml  for  children  of  the  white  and  colored  races.”  Yellow,  after  all,  was  a color.  Although  the  case  did  not 
triumph  and  resolve  the  problem  of  exclusion,  it  settled  the  debate  on  the  definition  of  “colored  races”  as  well  as  the 
status  of  Chinese  and  other  non-whites,  as  understood  in  Mississippi  (275  U.S.  78).  In  addition,4t  further  exemplified 
how  certain  rare  relations  were  handled  in  the  South  vriiere  it  occurred  in  small  numbers. 

One  interviewee  commented  on  the  educational  situation  in  the  mid-1920s: 

The  Chinese  legally  weren’t  allowed  to  go  to  the  Bo  Guey  [White]  schools,  but  because  there  weren’t 
hardly  many  Chinese  families  back  then,  some  went  anyway.  If  a Chinese  lived  in  a smaller  town 
and  interacted  with  the  Bok  Guey,  they  would  let  them  attend  their  schools.  Why  you  wonder? 

‘Cause  they  don’t  know  no  better.  But  as  soon  as  someone  objected  on  account  of  the  law,  they  had 
to  get  rid  of  ‘em  (Wong,  interview). 

Another  Delta  Chinese  resident  added; 

Schooling  was  sure  messed  up  in  those  dttys.  I mean,  if  somebo^  - anybody  - said  you’s  colored, 
you’s  Chinese,  then  you  would  have  to  be  dismissed.  You  see,  that’s  what  happened  to  Mr.  Gong 
T iim  He  got  angry  with  the  Rosedale  School  Board  because  they  wouldn’t  let  Berda  and  Martha  in 
the  Bo  Guey  school.  But  after  he  lost  that  court  case  in  Mississippi,  and  then  in  Washington,  the 
Chinese  were  bitter  and  unhappy  (Gong,  interview). 

Although  they  were  not  necessarily  upset  at  Mr.  Gong  Lum,  the  loss  of  this  important  case  further  decreased 
their  options.  Where  in  which  prior  to  Lum  v.  Rice,  Chinese  children  were  able  to  attend  White  schools 

in  gmnll  numbers,  however,  with  the  US  Supreme  Court’s  ruling,  not  only  was  this  no  longer  possible,  it  was  also 
considered  Furthermore,  this  case  exemplified  that  perhaps  being  a Chinese  national  was  a far  better  choice 

for  Delta  Chinese  in  terms  of  their  educatimial  rights  and  privileges  as  granted  by  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868. 
Henry  Joe,  a Delta  Chinese  resident,  commented  on  this  while  remembering  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese 
ambassador  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  during  the  hearing  of  that  case. 

At  that  time,  the  Chinese  were  protected  under  the  United  States  and  China’s  Burlingame  Treaty  and 
Chinese  fiti7f»ns  were  supposedly  entitled  to  live  and  go  to  school  here...  Even  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  attended  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hearing.  But  you  see,  the 
Supreme  Cbiut  said  that  Lum’s  child^  were  not  Chinese  citizens.  Both  of  them,  Berda  and  Martha 
were  bom  here.. . so  th^  were  American  citizens.  The  Chinese  lost  the  case.  We  might  have  won 
it  if  the  children  were  Chinese  nationals  (Joe,  interview). 
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After  that  ignominious  setback,  the  court  case  set  the  parameters  for  the  Delta  Chinese  in  terms  of  new  choices 
they  could  make  as  well  as  the  paths  they  would  have  to  create  in  order  to  attain  education.  One  of  their  solutions 
included  sending  their  children  out  of  state  for  their  education  rather  than  have  them  attend  the  African  American 
schools.  If  the  parents  chose  not  to  take  this  option,  another  alternative  was  to  hire  private  tutors,  and  the  children 
therefore  received  their  education  at  home.  Often  several  families  banded  tog^er  and  hired  a Chinese  tutor  from 
California,  or  if  this  was  not  financially  possible,  they  would  seek  the  services  of  several  local  White  schoolteachers. 

In  1936,  a more  effective  solution  was  finally  agreed  upon  in  the  towns  of  Cleveland  and  Greenville.  The 
sdiool  boards  in  both  towns  were  willing  to  employ  two  White  teachers,  paid  for  by  tax  fimds,  to  teach  in  a separate 
Chinese  School.  These  separate  Chinese  schools  would  teach  the  same  curriculum  as  the  neighboring  White  schools 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  after  school  hours  along  with  any  vacations,  the  Chinese  teacher,  hired  by  the  Chinese 
community,  would  supplement  the  children’s  studies  with  Chinese  language,  literature,  and  culture  lessons.  The  Delta 
Chinese  I interviewed  noted  that  the  these  school  were  built  with  funds  solicited  fix)m  local  businessmen  and  Chinese 
merchants  in  communities  as  far  away  as  Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco  (Gong,  Joe,  Wong,  interviews). 

A desegregation  process  begin  in  1945,  when  the  school  boards  in  both  towns  sought  to  close  the  Chinese 
schools  because  of  their  additional  expense.  By  this  time,  the  Chinese  community  had  gained  considerable  inflnfairo 
in  the  Delta,  and  had  several  patrons  to  sponsor  their  admittance  into  the  public  schools.  Although  there  was  a large 
amount  of  local  controversy  regarding  diis  matter,  the  Chinese  won,  and  were  admitted  to  the  White  schools  in 
Greenville  in  1946.  As  Greenville  took  the  lead,  many  of  the  other  Delta  towns  soon  followed  suit.  However,  in  each 
case,  the  admittance  required  the  passing  of  a city  ordinance  to  this  effect  It  would  not  be  until  1953  when  the  last 
town  in  the  Delta,  Leland,  finally  admitted  Chinese  students  into  their  public  schools  (WPA  1939).  Once  they  were 
open  to  the  Chinese,  the  Cleveland  and  Greenville  Chinese  Schools  lost  their  raison  d’Stre. 

Although  the  Chinese  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  historically  suffered  discrimination  throughout  their  quest  for 
educational  opportunities,  they  were  nonetheless  able  to  successfiilh'  establish  alternative  schools  which  paralleled 
the  White  educational  institutions  they  were  barred  jfiom.  The  schools  that  were  frnmded  prior  to  1945  in  the  Delta 
were  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  leading  Chinese  of  the  County  and  their  friends,  who,  with  tenacity  and  cmitinuity 
of  purpose,  made  it  possible  for  the  Mississippi  Chinese  children  to  be  taught,  not  on^^  English,  but  the  Chinese 
language,  literature  and  culture  as  well.  As  such,  these  schools  not  only  fimctioned  as  sights  of  instruction,  but  as 
custodians  of  tradition. 
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In  the  late  1 960s,  advocates  of  linguistic  minorities  tried  to  persuade  the  federal  government  to  adopt  legislation  that 
would  force  educators  to  follow  particular  models  of  curri^um  planning.  These  advocates  claimed  that  educators 
had  denied  the  rights  of  their  constituaits.  Using  this  argument,  they  recruited  parents  and  teachers  to  join  their 
organizations.  They  hired  lawyers  who  had  worked  for  the  NAACP,  food  litigatimi  in  federal  courts,  and  used  the 
pressure  from  their  political  organizations  and  the  resulting  legal  victories  to  shape  federal  legislatirm  (Salomone  1986, 
87-109).  Unfortunately,  questions  arose  about  the  role  of  public  schools  in  preserving  the  femily’s  heritage.  For 
exanqrle,  should  programs  of  bilingual  educaticm  teach  fhspano  children  Spanish  if  they  spoke  only  English?  These 
czmcems  weakened  the  efforts  to  gain  federal  support  for  bilingual  education. 

Advocacy  groups  for  linguistic  minorities  began  as  political  associaticms  whose  aim  was  to  advance  the  serial 
and  economic  integration  of  immigrants  into  American  society.  For  exanq>le,  from  1920  to  1929,  more  than  500, 000 
pec^le  emigrated  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  These  people  joined  together  to  he)p  each  other.  For  exanq>le,  in 
1918,  a fraternal  society  in  South  Texas,  the  Order  Sons  of  America  (OS  A),  superceded  the  former  mutual  aid  society, 
T.ig;i  Mexicanista  de  Beneficencia  y Proteccion,  and  e?q>anded  its  concerns  to  voter  r^istration,  citizenship  applicatiems, 
and  representation  in  jury  selection.  In  order  to  ccx>rdmate  the  activities  of  such  groups  as  the  OSA,  several  prominent 
Mexicans  met  in  1929  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  and  formed  LULAC,  the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 
In  1956,  LULAC  began  a series  of  pre  schools  called  the  Little  School  of 400.  Named  after  a list  of 400  ess^tial 
Bngligh  words  for  children  to  learn  before  they  entered  first  grade,  the  Texas  legislature  imitated  this  model  from  1 960 
to  1964  (Marquez  1989,  15-17, 51-52). 

Professional  educators  organized  efforts  to  he(p  linguistic  minorities.  In  1965,  the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA)  surveyed  the  Mexican  American  children  in  the  southwestern  region  of  the  United  States.  In  their 
rq)ort.  The  favisible  Minority,  the  NEA  committee  noted  that  there  were  1 .75  millicm  Mexican  American  children  in 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Although  the  region  once  belcmged  to  Mexico,  these  pec^le 
spoke  a langnaga  and  held  a culture  different  from  most  of  the  people.  The  NEA  committee  asserted  diese  Mexican 
Americans  did  not  try  to  assimilate  nor  did  they  strive  to  succeed  as  did  the  English  i^)eaking  Americans.  Ccmsequently, 
poverty  was  prevalent  among  Mexican  Americans  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  1978,  169-177). 

The  NEA  was  most  concerned  that  the  Mexican  American  childim  foiled  academically.  In  California,  for 
exanq)le,  in  1 960,  more  than  half  of  the  males  and  nearly  half  of  the  females  more  than  fourteen  years  old  with  Spanish 
surnames  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  general  population,  however,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  males 
and  twenty-five  of  the  females  had  not  gone  beyond  the  ei^fo  grade.  According  to  the  report,  Mexican  American 
diildren  left  school  at  a high  rate  because  they  started  school  with  a language  disability  and  eadi  year  their  academic 
performance  fell  bdiind  that  of  their  Englidi  speaking  peers  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  1978,  177-179). 

The  NEA  committee  traced  the  language  problem  to  the  childrai’s  homes.  For  example,  in  1965,  a study  of 
six  hundred  Mexican  American  adults  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  found  that  71  percent  of  the  paraits  spoke  only  Spanish 
to  each  other.  Thus,  although  the  children  knew  sonte  English,  the  language  of  their  home  and  dhildhood  was  Spanish. 
In  schools,  they  had  to  use  a language  foreign  to  them  and  frequently  die  parents  could  not  help.  While  some  schools 
reduced  the  content  of  most  subjects  to  give  the  children  time  to  learn  foigjish,  this  caused  the  cfaildrm  to  foil  bdhind 
evm  more.  The  NEA  report  noted  that  other  schools  forbade  the  children  fiom  speaking  any  Spanish  and  punished  the 
children  for  lapsing  into  it  oti  the  playgrounds.  One  member  of  the  NEA  committee  found  a school  where  teadiers 
admonished  the  children,  “Ifyou  want  to  be  American,  speak  American.”However,  the  NEAreportconcludedthatsuch 
compulsion  caused  the  diildroi  to  withdraw,  to  feel  inadequate,  and  to  fiiil  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  1978, 
179-186). 

In  March  1966  in  New  York  City,  persminel  fixim  the  US  Bureau  of  Indian  Affoirs,  members  of  the  Modem 
I jingiiagB  Association,  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  the  Naticmal  Association  for  Foreign  Studait  Affoirs,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English,  and  the  Speedi  Associatioi  of  America  officially  formed  the  organization, 
TESOL,  Teadiers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Lmguages  (Committee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor  1978,  330). 
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During  the  process  to  renew  ESEA  in  1967,  the  US  House  of  Representatives*  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  hearings  vriiere  witnesses  testified  that  the  problems  of  linguistic  minorities  were  pressing  and  wasted  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  For  exan5>le,  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  the  population  of  Puerto  Ricans  rose  finm  3 percent 
in  1953  to  34percwitin  1967.  At  the  same  time,  the  population  offoreign-bomstudwtts  was  9.4  percent,  and  this  gave 
the  Hoboken  schools  a student  population  with  43  percent  linguistic  minorities  (Committee  cm  F^ucation  and  Labor 
1978,  521). 

With  little  ccmtroversy,  the  US  Congress  approved  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  the  US  Congress 
passed  Title  VII  of  ESEA  also  called  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1968.  This  authorized  federal  funds  to  carry  out 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  who  came  fiom  an 
environment  where  the  dominant  language  was  odier  than  English  and  who  attmded  schools  wife  a concentration  of 
low  income  families.  As  a result,  from  1969  to  1973,  $117.9  million  of  federal  siq)port  went  to  bilingual  programs, 
most  of  which  were  in  elementary  schools  (US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  1975, 171-172,  180-181). 

The  law  did  not  specify  whether  fee  children  would  leam  English  or  leam  it  in  addition  to  their  own  langii^ga 
However,  in  1971,  when  fee  US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfere  released  its  instructions  for  ^plicaticms 
for  fee  federal  funds,  it  noted  feat  fee  goal  of  bilingual  educaticm  was  a student  who  functions  well  in  two  langiiagac 
cm  any  occasion.  To  some  people,  this  implied  feat  schools  would  teach  children  their  own  langiiaga  as  well  as  English. 
This  was  important  because  some  educators  believed  feat  it  was  insufficient  to  teach  English  as  a seccmd  langi^g^ 
(ESL)  to  fee  children.  ESL  was  a method  of  instruction  develc^ed  in  fee  1930s  for  university  students  and  foreign 
diplomats.  In  fee  1950s,  many  elementary  schools  offered  this  instructicm  to  ncm-&iglish  speaking  students  in  special 
classes  away  fix)m  their  r^nlar  work.  However,  since  ESL  ignored  fee  children’s  unicpie  language  and  heritage,  some 
educators  feared  feat  fee  children  came  to  dislike  their  culture  (Crawford  1989, 27-28, 38). 

How  did  advocacy  groups  use  the  federal  courts  to  support  bilingual  education? 

In  fee  1969,  a member  of  fee  newly  formed,  militant  Mexican  American  Youth  Organization,  Jose  Angel 
Gutierrez  returned  to  Crystal  City,  Texas  seeking  an  issue  on  which  he  could  organize  a movement  to  begin  a third 
political  party.  He  had  graduated  fixjm  fee  high  school  in  1962,  and  he  asked  fee  school  board  to  sanction  a home 
coming  celebraticHi  for  former  students.  Whenfee  board  refused,  Gutierrez  organized  a boycott  by  Mexican  Americans. 
On  6 January  1970,  fee  board  agreed  to  fee  students  demands,  and  cm  23  January  1970,  fee  parents  and  eitiyenc  fonn 
a political  party,  Cuidadanos  Unidos,  and  filed  applicaticms  to  challenge  fee  members  of  fee  school  board  in  fee  nnming 
election.  Hiree  candidates  from  Cuidadanos  Ihiidos  won  seats  on  fee  Crystal  City  Board  of  Educaticm.  The  party  soon 
dianged  its  name  to  La  Raza  Unida  and  for  a short  time  competed  wife  fee  two  main  political  parties.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  in  Texas  state  politics  (Garcia  1989, 37-61). 

Gutierrez’s  work  in  Crystal  City  is  often  cited  as  a model  for  Chicano  activists  (Hammerback,  Jensen,  and 
Gutierrez  1985,  8 1).  However,  one  offee  most  wide  reaching  effects  was  fee  demandfee  students  of  Crystal  City  Hi^ 
School  made  for  bilingual  and  bicultural  education.  In  reaction  to  controversies  similar  to  Crystal  City’s,  then  director 
offee  US  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  issued  a memo  on  25  May  1970  warning  that  all  school  districts 
wife  more  than  five  percent  national  origin-minority  children  must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  any  langii^ga 
deficiencies  feat  would  exclude  them  from  effec:tive  participation  in  educational  programs.  Pottinger  pointed  out  rhaf 
school  districts  had  to  comply  wife  these  orders  or  they  would  be  in  violaticm  of  Title  VI  offee  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
forbidding  discrimination  on  fee  basis  of  race,  color,  or  naticmal  origin  (US  Commission  on  Civil  Ri^its  1975, 204- 
205).  This  w^s  a serious  threat  because,  once  found  out  of  con^liance,  fee  federal  govenunatt  could  deny  fee  school 
distria  federal  funds. 

The  biggest  legal  victory  for  bilingual  education  came  in  January  1974  wife  fee  US  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  fee  case.  L_au  v.  Nichols.  In  this  case,  feeHuman  Rights  C^cmunissionshowedthat,  in  1971, feerewere3,457  Chinese 
students  enrolled  in  fee  San  Francisco,  California  school  system  who  spoke  little  or  no  Eoglish.  The  plaintiffi  who 
brought  this  suit  did  not  urge  any  particular  remedy.  Urey  agreed  feat  teaching  English  as  a second  language  would 
be  acceptable  as  would  teaching  fee  children  in  Chinese.  Although  the  parents  lost  in  fee  US  District  Court,  they  won 
in  fee  US  .^peals  Court  and  in  fee  US  Supreme  Court. 
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!bi  writing  the  opinion,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  noted  that,  aUhougJi  English  was  to  be  the  basic  language 
of  instruction,  the  California  Education  Code  allowed  bilingual  education.  The  justices  based  their  juc^ement  on  the 
US  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 964  >^ich  banned  discrimination  aa  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  naticsial  origin  in  any  program 
receiving  foderal  financial  assistance.  It  was  obvious  to  the  justices  that  the  Chinese  speaking  diildren  received  few 
braiefits  from  the  schools.  Consequoitly,  they  ordered  the  district  to  take  afilrmative  stq>s  to  rectify  the  language 
deficiencies.  For  example,  any  tracking  syst^  had  to  be  designed  to  me^  the  language  needs  of  the  children. 

In  February  1974,  the  US  Dq>aitment  of  Health  EducaticHi  responded  to  the  US  Supreme  Court’s  decisirm  by 
issuing  a memorandum  clarifying  federal  regulations.  The  Department  reminded  schools  ofthe  need  to  provide  services 
for  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability.  However,  the  memo  stated  that  the  Department  has  never  indicated  what 
form  these  services  should  take.  For  example,  it  had  never  adqrted  a position  on  whether  the  sdiools  should  he^  the 
children  maintain  their  original  culture  (Schneider  1976, 106). 

In  1974,  the  US  Congress  had  to  reauthorize  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968.  US  Ssiators  Edward 
Komedy  and  Alan  Cranston  introduced  the  bills  to  expand  the  bilingual  and  bicultural  educatirm.  In  part,  the  Senate 
was  recptive  to  expanding  the  legislation  because  ofthe  active  involvement  of  ethnically  based  organizations.  The  most 
active  was  the  Raza  Association  of  Spanish  Sumamed  Americans  (RASSA)  which  later  dianged  its  name  to  the 
National  Congress  of  Hispanic  Citizens.  RASSA  produced  supportive  materiais,  argued  and  lobbied  during  the 
conferences,  and  was  able  to  influence  senators  rpresenting  states  with  Hispanic  voters.  The  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  the 
Puerto  Rican  Association  for  National  Affairs  (PANA)  and  ASPIRA  argued  for  Puerto  Ricans.  Representatives  from 
various  native  American  tribes  and  associations  testified  at  hearings  and  the  US  Bureau  of  Indian  Affeirs  urged  the 
expansion  ofthe  l^slation  (Sdmeider  1976, 41,  63-65). 

The  series  of  rports  ofthe  US  Commissicm  Civil  Rights  on  foe  education  of  Mexican  Americans  influenced 

foe  senators  to  act  as  well.  In  1972,  foe  Commission  released  foe  third  rport  in  that  series.  Entitled  The  Excluded 
Student,  this  report  focused  on  foe  linguistic  and  cultural  problems  that  Mexican  American  children  had  in  sdiools  and 
cmisidered  programs  to  alleviate  those  difficulties.  The  members  found  that  schools  excluded  foe  Spanish  language, 
foe  Mexican  heritage,  and  foe  Mexican  American  community  fivm  paiticpatirm  in  sdiool  affeirs  (1 1-12). 

AstheUS  Senate  drew  up  legislation  for  bilingual  education,  foe  stafffixunfoe  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
interacted  with  foe  Mexican  American  lobbying  groups  and  with  education  groups . These  three  forces  oftm  particpated 
in  planning  sessions  with  foe  senate  staff  charged  with  drafting  foe  legislation  for  bilingual  education  (Sdmeider  1976, 
65). 

During  foe  congressimial  hearings  and  conferences,  two  issues  arose  repeatedly.  One  was  whether  bilingual 
educatirxi  was  to  establish  a bilingual  socidy.  The  seccmd  was  vfoefoer  bilingual  education  should  include  instruction 
in  the  cultural  heritage  of  foe  children.  In  line  whh  foe  US  Civil  Rights  Commission  reports,  foe  advocacy  groups 
lobbied  for  instruction  in  foe  proper  use  ofthe  native  language  as  well  as  in  English.  They  wanted  to  include  lesscms 
about  foe  cultural  traditions  so  that  foe  children  who  were  not  profidait  in  English  would  not  feel  inferior  to  their  peers. 
The  final  bill  did  not  include  these  requirements,  yet  foe  lobbyists  from  foe  bilingual  advocacy  groups  accqited  foe 
l^slation.  The  law  requiredfoat  federally  funded  programs  include  native  language  instruction  and  cultural  enrichment, 
and  it  did  not  forbid  sudi  programs  from  persisting  into  foe  secondary  schools  where  foe  diildren  could  acquire  a 
sophisticated  understanding  offoeir  own  language.  Although  such  dual  instruction  was  necessary  oily  as  long  as  it  took 
for  foe  diildren  vfoo  were  not  proficient  in  English  to  learn  as  effectively  as  their  peers,  programs  using  only  an  ESL 
approach  would  not  be  accqitable  because  ESL  provided  instructicm  in  English  without  reference  to  foe  foildroi’s 
cultural  heritage  (Sdmeider  1976,  128,  146-147). 

The  same  year,  1974,  foe  US  Congress  passed  Title  II  ofthe  Equal  Opportunities  Act.  This  bill  was  designed 
to  prohibit  foe  transportation  of  elementary  or  secondary  sdiool  students  to  enhance  racial  desegregation.  However,  <Hie 
paragraph  of  foe  law  read  as  follows;  “No  State  shall  deiy  equal  (qiportunity  to  an  individual  on  account  of  his  or  her 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin  by  foe  feilure  by  an  education^  ag«icy  to  take  ^propriate  action  to  overcome 
language  barriers  that  impede  equal  partidpation  by  its  students  in  its  instructional  programs”  (US  Civil  Rights 
Commission  1974,  197).  Alfoou^  foeUS  Omgress  did  not  define  what  ^ropriate  action  meant,  foe  law  allowed 
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people  to  sue  in  federal  court  for  redress.  As  discussed  below,  African  Americans  used  this  law  to  force  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  sdiools  to  include  Black  English  in  the  curriculum. 

Was  bilingual  education  effective? 

In  1975,  the  US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  visited  several  sites  to  examine  bilingual  bicultural  piHn<*ntif»p 
The  members  liked  what  they  saw.  However,  they  conq>lained  that  there  were  no  systematic  evaluations  that  would 
indicate  the  results  of  the  effort  (103-105).  In  1978,  sudr  a survey  was  published.  It  was  extensive,  thorough,  and 
disappointing  to  the  advocates  of  bilingual  education. 

The  nation  wide  study  of  the  intact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  was  contracted  by  the  US  Office  of  Education  with 
American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR).  During  the  1975-1976  academic  year,  the  AIR  researchers  gathered  evidence 
from  all  Title  VII  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  projects  that  had  received  funding  for  four  or  five  years.  Hie 
general  design  was  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  students  oirolled  in  the  projects  with  similar  gturlrntg  vho  did 
not  participate,  hutially,  the  researchers  chose  1 1,500  students  in  384  classrooms  in  38  sites  across  the  United  States 
firan  vidiith  they  sanqiled  smaller  groups  at  random  for  specific  examinaticms  (Danoffi  1978, 10-12). 

The  results  showed  that  the  bilingual  programs  didnot  seemto  help  the  children  master  academic  subjects.  That 
is,  for  seomd  to  sixth  grade  students,  the  adiievemeit  gains  in  English,  reading,  and  mathematics  ccnqnrtation  were 
vihat  they  would  have  been  without  participation  in  the  bilingual  project  (DanofiP  1978, 22-23). 

In  addition,  the  study  indicated  that  bilingual  programs  did  not  serve  the  goals  of  the  legislation.  That  is,  less 
than  a third  of  the  students  attended  bilingual  education  classes  to  learn  English.  About  75  percait  of  the  children  in 
the  bilingual  education  programs  either  spoke  only  Biglish  or  spoke  English  better  than  they  spoke  Spanish.  When  the 
AIR  researchers  asked  about  the  goals,  they  fimnd  that  most  project  directors  wanted  the  children  to  be  flumt  in  both 
Spanish  and  English,  and  the  teachers  engaged  in  activities  consistent  with  this  aim.  Further,  v(hen  the  AIR  researchers 
tested  the  children’s  ability  to  read  Spanish,  there  was  an  increase  in  this  ability  anumg  the  students  in  the  Title  VII 
classes  (Danoffi  1978, 18-20). 

Although  a major  claim  about  the  need  of  bilingual  education  was  that  it  would  increase  diildren’s  afflyfion 
for  school,  the  AIR  researchers  didnot  find  this  h^pening.  In  both  groups,  those  who  were  in  bilingual  pHncation  and 
those  who  were  not,  the  children  held  neutral  feeling  about  their  schools  (Danoff  1978,  23). 

Bilingual  advocates  complained  that  the  AIR  study  was  unfeir  because  it  collected  a patchwork  of  classes 
labeled  bilingual  and  compared  them  to  children  in  regular  classes.  This  treatmait,  the  advocates  argued,  did  not  allow 
investigators  to  fi»us  on  well  designed  classes  and  examine  their  success  (Crawfind  1989,  87-  89).  Other  researchers 
claimed  that  the  AIR  study  was  inaccurate.  For  example,  K.N.  Nickel  noted  that  the  two  groups  of  children  the  AIR 
study  compared  were  not  similar.  That  is,  the  childrai  attending  the  non  Title  VII  classes  had  a better  command  of 
English  than  did  the  children  who  attended  bilingual  Title  VII  classes.  Further,  since  most  of  foe  teachers  in  foe  Title 
VII  classes  were  not  bilingual  themselves.  Nickel  contended,  foe  Title  VII  classes  couldnot  represent  bilingual  education 
(1979, 260-261).  The  lead  researchers  forfoeAIRstu^repondedtoNickers  criticisrns  by  clairning  that  they  had  used 
statistical  controls  to  avoid  those  biases  (Danoffiand  Cole  1979, 261-262). 

Researchers  went  back  and  forth  about  foe  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education.  For  example,  in  1981,  Keith 
A.  Baker  and  Adriana  A.  de  Kanter  reviewed  twarty-eight  studies  of  bilingual  education.  They  found  that  some 
programs  helped  some  childrai.  Nonetheless,  they  did  not  find  enough  evidence  to  justifyfoe  federal  govenunait  relying 
on  this  method,  and  they  believed  that  other  models  such  as  immersion  in  Eiglish  mi^  be  more  valuable.  On  foe  other 
hand,  in  1985,  Ann  Willig  conducted  a meta  analysis  of  twaity-three  of  foe  same  twenty-eight  evaluations  used  by 
Baker  and  de  Kanter.  Enploying  different  statistical  procedures,  Willig  found  foe  bilingual  programs  to  be  beneficial. 
Did  bilingual  education  include  African  Americans? 

As  researchers  debated  foe  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education,  advocacy  groups  continued  to  use  foe  federal 
courts  to  advance  their  cause.  Although  Lau  v.  Nichols  was  foe  <»ily  case  about  bilingual  education  that  foe  US 
Supreme  Court  decided,  federal  district  courts  considered  these  issues  and  epanded  foe  requirements  for  bilingual 
education  to  include  African  Americans.  In  July  1977,  lawyers  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  on  behalf  of  fifteen 
Blade  elementary  school  age  children  who  resided  in  a housing  project.  They  claimed  that  foe  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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school  district  j&iled  to  establish  a piogiam  enabling  die  diildren  to  overcome  the  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
deprivaticHis  that  prevented  them  from  making  normal  progress  in  schools.  The  court  dismissed  all  of  these  all^ations 
exc^tthe  question  of  vdiether  the  children  suffered  from  a language  barrier  that  impeded  their  participation  in  schools 
rMattin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Elementary  School  Children  v,  Ann  Arlwr  School  District  Board  3-9). 

In  its  decisicm,  the  court  directed  the  school  board  to  submit  a plan  defining  the  steps  it  would  take  to  identify 
the  children  vriio  speak  Black  English  and  describing  the  ways  that  the  teachers  will  use  that  knowledge  to  hep  the 
children  learn  to  read  standard  English.  In  August  1979,  the  school  board  submitted  a plan  that  called  for  training  the 
profossional  staff  in  identifying  Black  &iglish,  providing  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  planning  lessons  and  in  offering 
instruction  that  used  Black  English  to  learn  standard  EngUsh,  maintaining  a link  with  the  most  current  professicmal 
information  on  the  educational  effects  of  Black  English,  and  establishing  inq>roved  communications  with  the  paroits 
for  suggestions  and  support.  The  lawyers  for  the  children  asked  for  several  changes  such  as  including  a parent’s 
representative  on  the  teacher’s  supervisicm  team.  Altiiou^  the  court  found  these  requ^  reascmable,  they  did  not 
impose  them  on  the  school  board.  The  court  asked  for  more  conqrlete  evaluaticm  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  children’s 
instruction  and  declared  that  the  plan  conqrlied  with  the  Equal  Opportunities  Act  of  1 974  that  required  schcxrls  to  take 
appropriate  acticm  to  overcome  language  barriers  (Martin  Lutiier  Kins.  Jr.  Elementary  Schcx)l  Oiildien  v.  Atm  Arbor 
School  District  Board  24  August  1979). 

Why  did  some  people  disagree  with  the  aims  of  bilingual  education? 

In  1977,  Noel  Epstein  published  Lantaiage.  Ethnicitv.  and  the  Schools.  He  criticized  the  foderal  government 
for  requiring  local  schcx>l  districts  to  inq>lement  bilingual  educaticm  even  though  evaluations  ofbilingual  education  were 
not  positive  and  the  directicm  such  programs  should  take  was  unclear.  He  wrote  that  bilingual  education  advocates 
wanted  the  foderal  govemmoit  to  finance  and  promote  pupil  attachments  to  their  ethnic  language  and  history  because 
the  advocates  wanted  to  provide  bilingual  instnicticm  to  students  vcho  were  already  proficioit  in  English.  Further, 
Epstein  complained  that  the  US  Office  of  Civil  Rights  allowed  some  school  districts,  such  as  San  Francisco,  California, 
to  segregate  students  and  teachers  in  order  to  maintain  their  culture  in  such  bilingual  programs.  For  ^stein,  ironically, 
if  such  programs  succeed  in  teaching  children  their  native  languages  and  English,  foey  wiU  find  English  more  useful 
and  the  native  language  will  fode  (1-4). 

Epstein  claimed  he  did  not  oppose  parents  seeking  to  maintain  ethnicity  among  their  children.  For  him,  the 
central  question  was  vchether  the  fod^l  government  should  take  a role  in  encouraging  students  to  foel  an  attachment 
to  their  ethnic  languages  and  cultures.  This  might  not  promote  better  relations  amcxig  groups,  and  widiin  ethnic  groups, 
some  pec^le  support^  teaching  the  children  the  native  language  and  other  disagreed.  Although  bilingual  educators 
claimed  that  such  instruction  led  the  childroi  to  school  success,  Epstein  pointed  out  that  research  studies  did  not 
demonstrate  these  claims  to  be  true  (6-8). 

Despite  these  criticisms,  in  August  1980,  US  Presidoit  Jimmy  (Tarter  sought  to  extend  tire  foderal  regulations 
making  bilingual  education  essential  in  schools  vhere  more  than  25%  of  the  studoits  belonged  to  the  same  minority 
group.  Public  reaction  was  immediate,  overwhelming,  and  negative.  The  US  Congress  voted  to  block  Carter’s  changes. 
Further,  hr  198 1,  foderal  officials  loosened  the  regulaticms  to  allow  Fairfox  County,  Virginia  to  conduct  intensive  ESL 
programs  instead  ofbilingual  educaticm  with  cultural  components.  The  reascm  was  tirat  the  Fairfox  schools  enrolled 
students  rqrresenting  more  than  fifty  languages  (Crawford  1989, 42). 

hr  April  1981,  Senators.  I.  HayakawaofCalifomia  proposed  an  amendnrmt  to  tire  US  Constituticxr  tirat  would 
make  English  the  official  language  of  the  United  States.  AMrough  his  proposal  languished  in  a congressional  committee, 
Hayakawa  claimed  his  amendment  was  necessary  to  corurteract  the  etiuric  chauvinism  of  Hispanic  leaders  who  wartted 
to  use  public  schcxrls  to  advance  their  language  and  culture.  He  added  that  he  did  not  oppose  people  learning  foreign 
languages:  his  scxr  and  daughfor  learned  to  speak  and  read  Spatrish  flurartly.  However,  Hayakawa  said  he  wartted  to 
preventthe  United  States  from  behrgtom  ^art  by  linguistic  di^rences  as  was  Catrada,  Belgium,  and  Sri  Laitka  ( 1992, 
98-99). 

An  organization  that  Hayakawa  founded,  US  English,  supported  efforts  in  forty  states  fiom  1986  to  1988  to 
make  English  the  official  language.  Ten  states  passed  such  resolutioits,  among  tirem  were  states  with  hi^  concentraticxrs 
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of  foreign  language  speaking  immigrants  (Casanova  and  Arias  12).  Although  US  English,  sometimes  called  “Only 
&iglish,”  sp^  more  than  $18  million  in  these  campaigns,  the  group’s  influence  weakened  in  1987.  Several 
administrators  and  a prominent  q>okesperson,  television  personality  Walter  Crcaildte,  severed  ti^  with  the  groiq>  when 
the  chair  person  wrote  anti-Hispanic  comments  in  a memorandum  (Crawford  1992, 171-172). 

In  1985,  US  Secretary  of  Education  William  J.  Barnett  called  bilingual  educatimi  a foiled  effort  and  made  clear 
his  intention  to  allow  fluids  from  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  finance  methods  of  teaching  children  vdio  were  not 
proficient  in  &iglish  without  using  their  native  language.  He  claimed  that  since  1 975,  the  US  Dqiartment  of  Education 
had  required  educational  programs  for  studoits  be  conducted  in  large  part  in  the  student’s  native  language.  Bennett 
argued  that  the  federal  government  did  this  because  of  an  arrogance  in  Washington  that  local  school  officials  could  not 
betrustedtodevisethebestmeanstoteachthediildren.  Yet,hec<mtended,  after  intensive  federal  involvement  spending 
more  than  $1.7  billion,  there  was  no  evidence  that  bilingual  education  helped  the  diildren.  Consequently,  he  asked  the 
US  Ctmgress  to  give  the  local  school  districts  the  flexibility  to  find  their  own  best  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
(1992,  359-362). 

The  US  Congress  did  what  Barnett  wanted  them  to  do.  hi  1984,  whoithe  US  Congress  reauthorized  Title  VII, 
it  changedthe  lawto  allow  about  four  percent  of  the  appropriations,  up  to  $140  million,  for  special  altemative  programs 
that  would  not  use  the  students’  native  language.  When  Title  VII  came  up  again  for  ormsideration  in  1988,  the  US 
Congress  increased  the  percentage  of  appropriations  available  for  English  only  instruction  to  25  percent  and  gripnlated 
that,  in  general,  three  years  of  bilingual  education  was  adequate  for  a child.  Although  individual  evaluatims  co^d  lead 
to  exceptions,  programs  would  not  maintain  a larger  transition  to  l&iglish  (Crawford  1989, 44,  83-84). 

Why  did  the  bilingual  education  advocates  enjoy  only  limited  success? 

There  is  no  sinqile  answer  i^y  a groiqi  of  advocates  does  not  succeed.  A serious  possibility  is  that  teachers 
could  not  or  would  not  make  the  commitment  to  leam  another  language.  In  California  in  1 985-86,  only  25  percent  of 
the  elementary  school  age  children  with  limited  &iglish  proficioicy  were  taught  by  teachers  fluent  in  their  langiiflgw 
One  district  bilingual  coordinator  noted  that  the  schools  did  not  expect  teachers  to  be  fluoit.  Instead,  they  wanted 
teachers  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  to  know  some  phrases,  and  to  be  able  to  put  the  <Mdrm  at  aase 
(Crawford  1989, 157).  Asecondeiqilanation  bilingual  educators  wanted  to  advance  thetraining  in  the  native  language 
and  the  cultural  traditions.  Once  en^irical  studies  called  this  process  into  question,  the  advocates  could  not  easily  doiy 
requests  for  flexibility  in  dioosing  curricula. 

Most  inq)ortant,  bilingual  education  may  have  lost  some  support  among  Chicano  leaders.  In  a series  of 
interviews  of  241  Chicano  politicians  andorganizatioial  leaders  fix>m  1978  to  1980,  Rodolfo  O.  de  la  Garza  found  that 
97  percent  of  the  leaders  supported  bilingual  education  in  piinc^le  and  67  percent  strongly  supported  bilingual 
education  that  stretched  fiom  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  D^itethis  apparent  consaisus,  Ga^  noted  several 
inqrortant  distinctions.  For  example,  some  leaders  were  iqrsetthat  bilingual  education  was  inqrlemoited  with  teadiers 
\^o  were  not  fluent  in  Spanish.  Other  leaders  folt  that  Mexican  American  students  should  not  ^ segr^ated  fiom  (^er 
studoits  fiom  the  elementary  schools  through  high  sdiool.  Some  leaders  thought  that  bilingual  educators  were 
promoting  themselves  not  the  children  (1982, 12-14). 

In  all,  there  was  no  clear  mandate  for  bilingual  educatioi.  It  was  not  clear  what  should  be  doie  for  children 
whose  native  language  was  not  English  and  it  was  not  clear  vdio  should  be  entrusted  with  determining  the  curriculum. 
Most  important,  there  was  not  a strong  organization  of  advocacy  groups  i^o  siqrported  bilingual  education.  Not 
surprisingly,  bilingual  educatioi  receivol  some  federal  attention,  but  not  to  the  extoit  that  its  supporters  wanted. 
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The  entertainment  products  of  our  mass  media  culture  are  important  ardbdves  of  popular  cultural 
understandings  and  interpretations  of  large  social/cultural  phenomena,  including  the  social  institution  of  higher 
education.  This  paper  examines  one  possible  way  to  deco^  the  interpretive  content  of  mass  media  sources  and 
applies  it  to  the  question  of  student  expectations  of  college  life  before  1940  as  contrasting  with  institutional  statements 
of  student  life  and  institutional  purposes. 

This  work,  therefore,  is  a study  of  the  "sights"  presented  an  American  pqrulace,  from  which  thty  would  "see" 
and  "make  out"  the  institution  of  college  while  they  sat  and  watched  the  li^ts  and  shadows  Oanguage  and  visual 
symbolism  patterns)  of  "picture  shows".  Through  the  use  of  a fiam  of  "voyeurism"  (the  particular  "seeing"  needed 
for  criticisni/critical  perspective),  this  project  makes  one  examination  of  the  complex  cultural  message  implicit  in  the 
mass  media  of  pre  World  War  II  cinema. 

Within  the  "postmodern  present,"  cultural  logics  of  mass  media  are  privileged  define  of  social  discourse. 
This  definitional  power  persists  despite  the  presence  of  private/personal  knowledge  of  the  social  subject/object 
Indeed,  mass  media's  definitional  power  is  given  such  primacy  that  interpretation  of  experience,  even  at  the  level  of 
the  private^ersonal,  is  defined  by  Ae  images  of  a "public"  interpretation  communicated  by  the  media. 

AlAough  the  time  period  of  this  study  predates  the  beginning  of  the  postmodern  period,  in  1920's  to  1940ds 
America,  mass  media  agencies  already  existed  and  of  those,  American  cin^ia  was  the  most  "massive".  The  global 
context  of  the  postmodern  may  not  yet  exist,  but  one  of  the  two  agencies  (cinema)  for  knowing  the  reality  of  the 
"post"  world  (Baudrillard  1988)  is  already  "performing"  for  its  audience,  acts/actions  implicitly  capable  of  modeling 
perspectives  usable  for  constructing  political  conditions  (Downing  1987).  Consequently,  in  this  particular  instant  of 
cinematic  analysis,  application  of  postmodern  perspectives  to  pre-postmodem  acts  seems  appropriate. 

Gnematic  Experiences 

The  predominant  presentation  pattern  of  fiction,  both  written  (novels  and  stories)  and  cinematic  (movies) 
consists  of  narratives  recognizable  and  acceptable  as  possible  worlds  or  possible  world  mc^ls.  Regardless  of  how 
imaginative  or  innovative,  how  outrageous  or  offending  the  work,  there  remains  a pattran  recognizable  to  the 
observer/participant  as  possible  or  "real"(in  a very  loose  sense  the  word  "possible"  and  the  word  "real"  are 
interchangeable  in  this  context)(Booth  1961;  Krieger  1984).  These  cinematic  works,  experiential  texts,  and  private 
narratives  are  all  methods  of  theorizing  (Blum  and  McHugh  1984).  They  are  methods  of  creating  both  the  actors  and 
possible  societies  in  which  th^  may  act  their  roles. 

These  possible  societies  (or  for  this  paper,  possible  social  institutions)  are  "thickest"  in  their  descriptive  and 
interpretational  potential  vriien  the  observer's  own  experience  is  "thiimest"  (here  meaning  limited).  For  the  average 
cinema  patron  before  World  War  II,  limited  "college  life"  experience  was  the  "norm."  First  person  experience  of 
college  life  was  at  best  meager  for  the  vast  majority  of  pecq>le  alive  during  this  period. 

College  from  the  1920s  to  the  1940s  was  still  the  purview  of  a select  elite.  While  John  Thelin  (1982)  stated 
that  by  1930  there  was  some  small  amormt  of  public  pressure  to  force  college  enrollment  b^nd  4 or  5 percent  of 
18  year  olds,  and  Seymour  Harris  (1972)  in  "A  Statistical  Portrait  of  Hi^er  Education,"  reported  that  by  1930  .9 
percent  of  the  total  population  had  any  college  experience,  and  only  7.2  percent  of  people  aged  1 8 to  24  were  enrolled 
in  college.  Even  land  grant  coUeges  had  not  meaningfully  extend  the  participation  in  "college  life"  to  great  numbers 
of  Americans.  Again,  Harris  reported  that  in  1930,  of  the  small  percentage  of  the  total  American  population  enrolled 
in  college,  a nearly  equal  number  of  students  attended  public  colleges  (S3%)  as  attended  private  colleges  (47%). 

When  cinema  of  the  prewar  period  told  stories  about  college  and  college  life  ody  1 in  100  Americans  had 
any  personal  experience  with  college.  Thus  all  but  a small  minority  of  movie  theater  patrons  had  no  basis  for 
deconstructing  those  cinematic  collegiate  images.  For  those  who  neither  attended  college  nor  intimately  knew  anyone 
who  attended  coUege,  the  pattern  of  college,  life  "theorized"  in  the  cinema  would  be  the  only  pattern  available. 
Academic  History 

Society  and  societal  institutions  tend  to  be  large,  complicated,  and  always  changing  (DewQ^  1937).  The 
social  institution  of  college  at  the  end  of  the  progressive  era  was  no  different  It  was  big,  complicated,  not  unitary 
and  had  an  internally  inconsistent  understanding  of  itself 
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Further,  during  the  progressive  era  the  "role  of  higher  education  shifted  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  corporate 
state"  (Spring  1994,  268).  The  generalizable  "needs"  of  the  corporate  state  meant  applied  research,  the  products  of 
vdiich  could  be  put  to  practical  use  to  maintain  business'  competitive  edge  in  the  market  place. 

Despite  these  internal  inconsistencies  and  shifting  formdational  purposes,  historians  of  higher  education  have 
declared  that  colleges  served  a consistent  and  universal  purpose  regarding  the  "education"  of  sturtents.  That 
characteristic  purpose  of  the  progressive  college/university  was  "the  preparation  of  young  Americans  for  active  lives 
of  service"  (Rudolph  1 962, 356).  Colleges  were  for  "clean,  hard-working,  honest  young  men  and  women,  determined 
to  live  good  lives  in  a good  world,  gone  down  or  up  to  the  state  college,  there  to  broaden  their  horizons  and  to  perfect 
their  ingrained  common  sense"  (Rudolph  1962, 2M). 

This  last  characteristic,  the  perfection  of  ingrained  common  sense  uses  the  values  of  small  town/rural  America 
to  bridge  the  purposes  of  progressive  era  undergraduate  schooling  (even  at  the  large  land  grant  universities)  and  the 
older  cnllftgiflte  purpose  of  creating  ladies  and  gentlemen  (Thelin  1982).  Evidence  supportive  of  this  interpretation 
of  "foundational"  purpose  is  embodied  in  the  rapid  progressive  era  growfti  of  the  honor  system  (which  sought  to  make 
students  responsible  for  one  another)  and  the  honor  society  (which  "identified"  and  "publicized"  the  man  or  woman 
with  the  most  "character"  [read  "virtuous"]  on  campus)  (Rudolph  1962). 

These  perspectives  on  the  official  purpose  of  college  can  be  found  in  historical  documents  pertaining  to 
Illinois  State  University.  For  example,  to  anchor  the  official  understanding  as  far  back  as  possible  in  time  there  is  the 
statement  of  purpose  as  it  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  state  board  of  education  June  23, 1857,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
George  Rex,  chairman  of  committee  appointed  to  visit  various  Normal  schools  already  in  existence.  Dr.  Rex  stated 
that  6The  exclusive  objects  of  a Normd  School  are  and  should  be  to  train  teachers,  both  theoretically  and  practical^, 
to  the  rntnplirntftd  and  responsible  duties  of  their  profession.^  Thus,  a person  capable  of  taking  on  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  profession  would  seem  to  be  a person  we  might  consider  as  possessing  character.  How  would  this  be 
accomplished?  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Rex,  6this  is  to  be  accorr^lished  by  a thorough  and  rigorous  mastery  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil-teacher,  of  all  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  be  tau^t  in  the  public  schools,  by  a careful  and 
systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  education,  including  teaching  properly,  so  calle4  government,  and  the 
development  of  moral  and  physical  power  & c:,  and  by  in  actual  application  of  his  knowledge  to  the  practice  of  his 
proposed  profession,  in  the  model  school6  (9-11). 

Despite  Dr.  Rex  writing  from  so  many  years  before  the  progressive  era,  he  seems  to  believe  that  his  normal 
university  ought  to  be  conccmed  more  with  character  building  than  with  acadonics  when  he  laments. 

No  person  can  teach  that  vhich  he  does  not  himself  fully  understand.  To  understand  what  to  teach 
is  therefore  the  first  logical  stq)  in  his  course  of  preparation.  Our  Normal  University  should  not  be 
required  to  take  this  step,  but  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  defective  superficial 
teachings  of  om  primary  schools.  Could  om  Normal  University  be  supplied  with  pupil-teachers 
already  qualified  in  respect  to  mere  scholarship,  the  labors  of  our  institution  would  be  vastly  abridged 
and  simplified,  and  it  would  be  far  more  efficient  and  useful.  (Rex  1857, 9-11) 

Reinforcement  of  the  character  building  aspect  of  college  can  be  foimd  in  the  6Statement  of  Purpose  and 
Qualificationd  in  Illinois  State  Normal  University  Bulletin  of  1937  June  12-  August  6.  On  die  inside  of  the  fixjnt 
cover  it  is  stated. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  a character-building  institution  of  high  ideals.  The  attitudes, 
motives,  and  practices  of  students  and  faculty  are  highly  comparable  with  the  most  favorable  ideals 
prevailing  in  Ae  best  colleges  and  universities  emphasizing  such  inportant  characteristics. 

So,  college  is  complicated.  There  are  even  aspects  of  college  that  the  iimer  circle  of  institutional  membership 
is  not  happy  with-mainly  each  other.  Yet,  the  stated  expectation  of  student  preparation  for  service  in  life  after  college 
transcends  both  the  complexity  and  internal  squabbling.  Such  conplexity  is  difficult  (impossible)  to  capture  in  the 
simulacra.  Will  the  commonality  of  student  "^ucation"  be  the  image  dominant  in  cinematic  re-presaitation?  l\Till 
the  cinema  "see"  and  thereby  "show"  the  same  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  college  for  the  perfection  of  "common 
sense?"  The  primary  question  of  this  work  remains.  What  aspects  of  college  life  will  be  re-presented  in  film? 

The  Films 

THE  BLOT  (1921)  opens  with  a progressive  sequence  of  views  fi'om  the  back  of  a classroom  of  taller  and 
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taUer  students  (and  hopefully  older).  "Written"  across  these  scenes  is  the  pioveihial  saying,  "Men  are  only  boys 
grown  tall."  Once  these  boys  are  as  tall  as  men  the  school  classroom  becomes  a college  classroom  and  the  story  of 
a college  professor's  family  and  the  liabilities  and  disadvantages  resultant  from  his  "professions"  low  wages  begins. 

ITie  plot  of  the  movie  was  inspired  by  an  ejqjose  on  the  "sorry  state"  of  p^  for  the  nation's  college  professors 
and  local  religious  leaders.  We  are  even  shown,  and  given  sufficient  time  to  read  (a  technique  migging  ux  tod^s 
films),  an  excerpt  of  a Literary  Review  article  stating  that  the  192 1's  laborer  made  more  money  than  the  average 
college  professor  at  an  endowed  institution,  and  too  many  professors  were  leaving  teaching  as  a result  For  the  movie, 
this  social  "reality"  of  poorly  paid  educators  is  acted  out  by  Professor  Griggs,  hhs.  Griggs  (his  wife),  their  daughter 
(Amelia  Griggs),  and  Ghiggs'  mother  all  "living"  at  the  edge  of  starvation. 

There  are  three  young  men  interested  in  the  professor's  daughter.  The  three  men  see  themselves  in  a contest 
for  the  daughter.  One  is  a student  of  the  professor,  Phil  West,  son  of  the  wealthiest  college  trustee.  The  second  is  the 
town's  minister.  Reverend  Gates.  The  third  is  the  only  son,  Peter  Olsen,  ofthe  immigrant  shoe  maker  neighbor.  Peter 
is,  however,  only  a suitor  from  afar,  for  he  is  never  invited  into  the  Griggs'  house  for  even  the  "poor"  tea. 

Each  suitor  has  different  social/economic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the  balances  of  these  strength  and 
weaknesses  determine  who  will  be  accepted  as  the  husband.  The  "winner"  of  the  contest  is  the  young  man  able  to 
offer  the  "desirable"  professor's  daughter  the  "best"  life. 

What  does  a young  Indian  require  to  become  the  next  chief  of  his  tribe?  In  BRAVEHEART  (1924)  it  is 
apparently  an  Anglo  college  experience.  Braveheart,  whose  tribe's  treaty  rights  to  salmon  fishing  (without  which  they 
face  starvation)  are  denied  them  by  the  nasty  carmery  owner,  wants  to  t^e  their  "case"  to  the  Anglo  court  system. 

Even  though  Billings,  the  foreman  of  Nelson  Carmery,  has  miudered  one  of  the  tribe.  Chief  Standing  Rock, 
Braveheart's  father,  accepting  that  to  respond  with  violence  is  fiitile,  declares  that  the  tribe  must  "fi^t"  in  the  Anglo's 
courts.  To  fight  this  peaceful  war  howev^.  Chief  Standing  Rock  decide  that  Braveheart  (who  has  attended  the 
govemmrat  schools)  must  be  trained.  That  training  occurs  at  Strathmore  (College,  the  expenses  of  college  paid  for 
by  the  tribe  after  several  years  of  patient  sacrifice. 

The  son  of  the  cannery  owner,  Frank  Nelson,  is  also  attending  Strathmcae  College,  and  Frank  and  Braveheart 
are  both  members  of  the  football  team.  While  Frank  Nelson  squanders  the  money  sent  him  by  his  father  on  gamhling 
and  parties,  Braveheart  writes  a best  selling  book  about  the  "romantic  life  of  the  red  man"  to  p^  bade  the  tribe  for 
his  schooling. 

While  Braveheart  and  the  cannery  owner's  daughter,  who  just  happens  to  be  visiting  Strathmore  College 
discover  the  joys  of  young  love,  Frank  loses  too  many  gambles  and  makes  a deal  with  the  gamblers  to  get  out  of  debt 
by  throwing  the  "big"  game. 

Braveheart  catches  the  Frank  in  the  act  of  passing  the  teams  plays  to  the  gamblers  at  half  time  ofthe  big  game, 
but  is  himself  accused  of  the  "act"  by  Frank.  The  football  coach  defers  any  decision  of  guilt  to  the  College  Committee 
which  will  meet  much  later.  Braveheart  and  Frank  both  pl^  in  the  second  half  of  the  game.  During  the  pl^, 
Braveheart  becomes  the  hero  by  scoring  the  wirming  touchdown  and  even  kicking  the  extra  point.  At  that  later 
meeting  of  the  College  Committee  (made  up  scholars,  faculty  and  administrators  and  not  coaches  or  players), 
however,  they  privilege  a piece  of  written  evidence  over  the  physical  actions  of  the  players  during  the  game.  Despite 
the  committee's  experience  with  written  "texts,"  and  despite  Braveheart  contribution  to  winning  Ae  game, 
misinterpret  the  written  evidence  and  Braveheart  is  expelled. 

Even  though  Braveheart  has  been  wronged  by  the  Anglo's  institution  of  college,  he  stoically  refuses  to  excuse 
himself  or  explain  how  he  was  wronged.  His  tribe,  apparently  having  great  faith  in  an  Anglo  justice  that  has  twice 
ruled  against  them  in  their  fishing  rights  battle,  brand  Braveheart  and  cast  him  out  of  the  tribe  as  a liar. 

Holding  no  grudges  to  either  culture  wronging  him,  Braveheart  wins  the  tribe's  case  in  the  state  supreme  court 
just  as  a militant  "brave"  in  his  tribe  (Ki-yote)  runs  out  of  "patience"  and  kidnaps  the  carmery  owner  and  Ids  daughter. 
Braveheart  challenges  the  militant  and  inpatient  Ki-yote  to  combat  and  wins  the  and  saves  everyone  but  Ki-yote. 

With  all  the  melodramatic  trials  and  tribulations  resolved,  Dorothy  sends  for  Braveheart  and  professes  her 
love  for  him.  Braveheart,  portraying  the  greater  awareness  of  race  relations  learned  fiom  a lifetime  of  persecution 
fiom  Anglos  (just  as  Peter  Olsen  was  aware  of  his  "low"  class  status),  tells  Dorothy,  "You  are  white,  I am  red.  Return 
to  your  people  with  an  Indian's  blessing-as  1 return  to  mine..." 
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In  the  film  COLLEGE  (1927),  a poor  but  studious  lad  (Ronald)  firom  a single  parent  household  follows  the 
girl  of  his  dreams  (Mary  Haines)  to  college  to  win  her  hand  fi-om  the  not  so  studious  athl^c  hero  (Jeff  Brown).  Even 
though  they  are  in  college,  the  only  way  to  compete  with  the  athlete  is  to  excel  at  athletics  himself.  Academic 
achievements  do  not  count  for  much,  at  least  in  the  contest  that  counts  the  most— the  marriage  game. 

Despite  early  setbacks  in  his  every  attempt  at  athletic  competence,  Ronald  perseveres  against  conniving  and 
vicious  fellow  student  athletes  and  coaches  to  help  win  the  big  rowing  match,  '^^en  his  main  competitor  for  the 
attentions  of  Mary  is  dismissed  fiom  school  and  kidnaps  her  (hoping  to  get  Mary  expelled  as  well  once  they  are 
discovered  together  in  her  dorm  room),  Ronald  almost  magically  becomes  expert  at  all  the  physical  activities  he  has 

previously  demonstrated  such  incompetence  and  saves  Mary  fiom Ronald's  victory  within  the  physical  proves  to 

Mary  that  the  fellow  she  was  emotionally  drawn  to  fiom  the  very  first  reel  is  the  "real"  fellow  for  her. 


The  Metaphors 

The  dominant  class  of  met^hors  for  the  portrayal  of  college  life  are  those  of  conqretitive  games.  As  such, 
much  of  the  talk  revolves  aroimd  wirming  and  losing.  Regardless  of  your  eventual  status  as  "wirmer"  or  "loser",  being 
a "wirmer"  while  in  college  is  not  dependent  upon  academic  excellence.  Braveheart  became  economically  successful 
and  independent  of  his  tribe/family  by  authoring  a popular  and  exploitative  book,  titled  "The  Red  Skin:  The 
Remarkable  Story  of  the  Red  Man  by  an  Indian  Footbdl  Player,"  about  the  "romance  of  the  Indian."  The  point  is 
clearly  made  that  this  is  a story  by  a football  player,  not  by  a c^ege  student  And  with  the  advertisement  for  the  book 
featuring  a photograph  of  Braveheart  in  his  football  uniform,  I doubt  his  book  qualifies  for  inclusion  into  his  "classic 
literature"  studies  at  Strathmore  College. 

Trying  out  for  sports  team  after  sports  team  may  require  so  much  of  a student's  time  that  th^r  may  fail  at  their 
studies,  but  even  this  may  not  constitute  failure  at  college  if  your  reasmis  are  part  of  a "strong  human  theme."  Ronald, 
in  College,  who  was  called  into  the  Dean's  offtce  because  of  poor  academic  perfinmance,  left  that  office  as  coxswain 
of  Clayton's  rowing  team  as  his  reward  for  failing  in  all  his  studies.  While  tlus  gift  of  athletic  team  membership  was 
motivated  by  a desire  1^  Dean  Edwards  to  help  Ronald  "win"  Mary  ("the  girl"  for  Ronald),  he  was  award^  this 
opportunity  despite  his  poor  academic  performance.  In  this  instance,  neitha'  failure  at  academics  or  athletics 
prevented  ^nald  from  being  rewarded  (thereby  "wirming")  at  college. 

Being  a winner  at  the  "game"  of  college  is  not  necessarily  to  win  at  life.  The  Blot  and  College  provide 
examples  of  people  who  have  "won"  at  college  but  are  "losers"  now  that  they  are  "through"  college. 

Professor  Griggs  and  Reverend  Gates  are  both  college  "educated"  and  attenqrt  to  serve  others,  but  are  not 
"successful"  professionally  or  personally.  Reverend  Gates  can  neitho-  help  himself  or  his  church  enough  to 
meaningfully  change  the  lives  of  the  poor  of  his  community  or  "win"  himself  a family.  Professor  Griggs  can  neither 
"win"  the  respect  of  his  students  or  help  the  family  he  has. 

In  contrast  it  is  possible  to  be  a "loser"  at  college  and  still  be  a successful  in  life's  journey.  The  most  common 
way  of  "closing  the  road"  through  college  in  cinema  is  to  be  kicked  out.  For  a female,  being  caught  with  a male  in 
your  dormitory  room  is  reason  for  expulsion.  Dean  Edwards,  discovering  Mary  and  Ronald  in  each  others  arms  in 
her  dormitory  room,  asks  Mary  (referring  to  her  impending  e?q>ulsion),  'Young  larfy,  do  you  know  what  this  means?' 
Maty  replies,  'Yes.. .it  means  we  are  going  to  be  married.'  Neither  Mary  or  Ronald  firush  college  yet  they  still  have 
the  greater  "prize"  of  one  another  for  life.  Mary  and  Ronald  may  have  "failed"  college,  yet  by  their  beginaing  a life- 
long commitment  to  each  other  and  starting  a family  they  are  "winners." 

Conclusion 

We  have  an  archive  of  material  usable  to  answer  important  questions  about  public  perc^tions  of  important 
social  institutions  and  phenomena.  In  this  particular  application,  films  are  a source  of  information  which  can  tell  us 
that  college,  as  represented  in  the  cinema,  is  part  of  the  journey  of  life,  but  neither  a necessary  part  of  or  directly  on 
the  "path"  of  life.  College  is  a place  with  walls  and  boundaries  that  separates  the  student  fix>m  the  main  path  of  life. 
College  is  a "next  step"  and  therefore  belonging  to  or  attached  to  the  path  of  life,  but  because  of  its  closure,  it  may 
be  an  obstacle,  a side  trip  or  detour.  While  as  stated  in  College,  you  either  "went  to  work  or  went  college"  after  high 
school,  indicating  that  there  is  a branch  in  the  road,  but  when  college  ends  then  there  is  the  same  destination  of  work. 
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wife,  and  family.  So,  no  matter  which  branch  in  the  road  is  taken,  eventually  the  branches  in  the  road  rejoin  and  the 
journey  of  life  continues. 

Just  as  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  you  attend  college  to  proceed  with  life,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  complete 
college  to  continue  on  the  path  of  life.  This  is  part  of  the  6coUege  as  a game6  or  6contest.6  In  games  and  contests 
there  are  losers  and  in  cinema's  college  there  are  losers  at  the  college  game.  Braveheart,  Mary,  and  Ronald  are  all 
examples  of  students  not  able,  for  some  reason  or  another,  to  finish  the  college  race  or  contest.  Yet  they  continue  on 
in  life  with  a capacity  to  serve.  Braveheart  wins  his  perries  case  in  court,  defeats  Ki-yote,  and  becomes  chief  of  his 
tribe.  Ronald  and  Mary  many,  raise  a family  and  upon  Aeir  deaths  are  buried  side  by  side  after  having  given  each 
other  a lifetime  of  service. 

In  contrast,  the  people  who  are  wiimers  at  college,  particularly  the  college  faculty  in  these  films,  are  not 
portrayed  as  people  better  able  to  serve  or  service  either  themselves  or  others.  There  was  Dean  Edwards,  sutyessfiil 
at  college  but  without  a wife,  lonely  and  sad--a  failure  at  life.  Professor  Griggs,  lecturing  to  studraits  but  unable  to 
either  feed  his  family  or  effecting  positive  change  in  his  life.  The  college  committee,  the  members  of  which  allowed 
race  to  cloud  their  judgment  and  expelled  the  wrong  person.  And  finally,  the  college  coaches,  overseeing  the 
performance  of  already  skilled  athletes,  unwilling  to  assist  or  teach  somecme  in  need,  but  more  that  willing  to 
denigrate  the  lacking  person. 

Few  characters  within  the  films  were  able  to  positively  grow  in  capacity  and  motivation  to  serve,  but  this 
growth  was  the  consequence  of  experiences  had,  perceptions  altered,  and  beliefs  forged  outside  the  walls  or 
boundaries  of  college  and  college  life.  It  was  the  experioices  on  the  journey  of  life  that  had  the  greatest  potential  for 
the  "education"  of  people.  Indeed,  if  the  college  life  cinematically  portrtye^  had  any  influence  upon  the  change  that 
occurs  for  some  college  students,  that  influence  was  negative.  Frank  Nelson  c^t^y  did  not  experience  positive 
growth  in  college.  He  started  smoking,  gambling,  and  then  cheating  while  in  college.  And  since  Frank  gambled  and 
cheated  at  college  football,  those  behaviors  were  connected  to  his  college  life. 

In  sum,  college  is  not  the  place  of  learning  in  life.  You  go  to  college  either  when  you  are  able  to  go,  or  when 
there  is  scnnething  at  college  that  you  want.  Most  often  the  student's  desires  are  either  a husband  or  a wife.  Nothing 
is  ever  learned  at  college.  And  even  sports,  wiiich  is  more  prominent  and  shown  as  more  "important"  and  "valuable" 
than  academics  is  not  learned  at  college.  Athletes  simply  "do"  sports  at  college.  . And  lakly,  if  you  want  to  be 
successful  at  gaining  the  interest  of  and  eventually  marrying  the  best  possible  husband  or  wife,  academics  or 
scholarship  gives  no  comparative  advantage. 

FILMOGRAPHY 

The  Blot.  1921.  Produced  and  directed  by  Lois  Weber.  USA:  F.  B.  Warren  Corporation.  (Available  on  Video  Yesteryear) 
Braveheart.  1924.  Produced  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille;  directed  by  Alan  Hale.  USA:  Cinema  Corporation  of  America.  (Available  on 
Video  Yesteryear) 

College.  1927.  Produced  by  Joseph  M Schenk;  directed  by  James  Home.  USA:  United  Artists.  (Available  on  Republic  Pictures 
Home  Video) 
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Elaine  Clift  Gore 
Connecticut  College 

A 1993  political  cartoon  dq>icted  the  entrance  to  Houston,  Texas's  High  School  for  the  Performing  and 
Visual  Arts  with  the  American  flag  flying  bravely  amidst  dark  storm  clouds.  The  label  "SCHOOL  CLOSINGS” 
was  superimposed  on  the  clouds  in  white  letters  (School  Closings  1993,  2).  This  cartoon  represented  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  time  the  community  would  worry  about  the  school's  continuance  (Denney  & Nipper  1997;  Hurst 
1987,  1).  Founded  in  1971,  the  school  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  As  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District's  high  school  with  the  highest  academic  standardized  test  scores  and  largest  number 
of  national  artistic  honors,  how  could  continuance  of  this  exemplary  school  ever  be  seriously  called  into  question? 

The  'limelight'  enjoyed  by  the  school  informally  known  as  HSPVA  was  recognized  both  nationally,  in 
large  numbers  of  honorable  mentions,  finalists,  and  Presidential  Scholars  in  the  prestigious  Arts  Recognition  and 
Talent  Search,  and  locally,  in  the  me^a  attention  and  applause  which  greeted  outstanding  HSPVA  academic  and 
artistic  performances  (Cox  1990,  1;  Magnet  schools  1985,  2;  Moore,  D.  1997;  Morgan  1997;  NFAA  1988;  NFAA 
1998).  Despite  the  presence  of  the  school  in  this  limelight,  an  undercurrent  of  tension  persisted  over  what  some 
people  called  a 'private  school'  funded  1^  public  dollars  (Garver  1997).  This  tension  suggested  that-the  school 
teetered  on  the  ^ge  of  a precipice.  Doounent  and  oral  history  research  of  HSPVA's  twenty-five  year  history, 
fiom  1971  through  1997,  uncovered  lingering  questicms  about  &e  multiple  purposes  conceived  for  HSPVA  in  its 
early  years,  and  &eir  individual  effects  on  HISD  policy  decisions,  hi  their  multiplicity  and  individual  maturation 
lay  the  potential  for  discontinuance  of  the  school. 

Dropout  Prevention  for  the  Artistically  Talented 

Founding  director  Ruth  Detmey's  original  purpose  for  HSPVA  was  dropout  prevention  for  the  artistically 
talented,  a purpose  which  was  verbally  reaffirmed  by  the  succeeding  three  principals  (Adams,  A.  1997,  1,  4;  Cox 
& Daniel  1983,  5;  Stanton,  1991,  FI,  F7).  Their  reaffirmation  appeared  to  be  hollow,  howeva:,  in  ligjit  of  'the 
catch'  revealed  in  this  excerpt  from  a 199 1 interview  with  the  school's  third  principal,  Armette  Watson: 

We  find  that  some  students  \^o  were  marginal  or  at  risk  in  the  past  come  into  an  environment  [at 

HSPVA]  that  builds  their  self-esteem.  We've  seen  some  real  turnarounds  as  a result  (Stanton  1991,  FI). 

The  catch  came  in  these  words: 

Students  have  to  be  organized  and  able  to  budget  their  time,  prioritize  and  be  self-disciplined  (Stanton 

1991,  FI). 

Such  an  ideal  seems  problematic  certainly,  or  m^be  just  imrealistic.  Marginal  or  at-risk  students  likely 
have  not  learned  the  time-management  and  selfidiscipline  skills  Watson  described  as  necessary  to  survive  at 
HSPVA.  Additional^,  potential  dropouts,  even  if  they  had  a favorable  artistic  audition,  inqrrobably  could  qualify 
for  the  highly  competitive  school  which  HSPVA  had  become.  On-grade-level  academic  status  was  a criterion  for 
admission  for  twenty  of  the  school's  twenty-five  years,  including  those  lead  by  Watson  (Karpidke  1997;  Merrill 
1997;  Moore,  D.  1^7).  The  purpose  of  dropout  prevention  may  have  remained  an  ideal,  but,  as  the  school 
matured  and  became  more  popidar,  the  ideal  became  less  reachable  and  reaffirmation  of  the  purpose  became  an 
empty  slogan.  Dropout  prevention,  however,  had  never  been  the  official  HISD  purpose  of  the  school. 

Natural  Racial  Desegregation 

HISD  General  Superintendents  Garver  and  Reagan,  as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Education  during  their 
tenures  from  1971  through  1986,  hoped  HSPVA  would  become  a naturally  racially  desegregated  (Garver  1997)  or 
integrated  (Reagan  1997)  school  because  of  its  educational  focus  on  performing  and  visual  arts.  Both 
superintendents  believed  Aat  this  goal  was  met  when  HSPVA  enrolled  a tri-ethnic  student  body  (Garver  1997; 
Reagan  1997).  However,  some  Black  members  of  the  HISD  community  questioned  whether  or  not  the  school  had 
true  desegregation  value  (Anderson  1997).  Its  reputation  fi'om  the  1980s  throu^  1997  as  HiSD's  only  majority- 
White  hi^  school  helped  fuel  the  controversy  (Markley  1992,  IE).  HISD  official  insistence  on  more  aggressive 
minority  recruitment  from  1986  through  1995  (Merrill  1997;  Moore,  D.  1997)  eventually  increased  minority 
emollment  in  the  school's  student  body.  The  White  student  percentage,  however,  never  fell  below  51.5  percent, 
although  the  district's  White  higb  school  population  dwindled  to  12.3  percent  (Fall  1994  & 1996).  Other  aspects 
of  HSPVA's  history  may  have  affected  this  outcome,  but  their  significance  remains  unanalyzed.  These  aspects 
include  the  school's  history  of  a color-blind  philosophy,  all  White  principals,  and  a predominantly  White  faculty. 
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The  question  of  whether  HSPVA's  ethnic  diversity  should  have  been  or  should  be  reflective  of  HlSD's  ethnic 
diversity  has  never  been  publicly  addressed  by  HISO  officials  (Blank,  Levine  & Steel  1996, 167). 

The  school's  fourth  principal,  Herbert  Karpicke,  instituted  a mentoring  program  in  1997  \idiich  focused 
not  on  minority  under  representation  in  his  student  bo(fy,  but  on  schools  which  rarely  sent  graduates  to  HSPVA. 
He  hoped  to  prepare  talented  students  for  audition  at  the  school  who  would  look  forward  to  attending  (Karpicke 
1997).  This  sidestepping  of  the  natural  racial  desegregation  goal  is  characteristic  of  the  HSPVA  community 
which  liked  to  believe  the  school's  primary  purpose  was  artistic  meritocracy.  The  larger  educational  issue  of 
meritocracy  versus  equity  remains  problematic  within  Houston  as  well  as  in  the  educational,  scholarly,  and 
political  communities  of  the  United  States  (Blank  1989,  IS;  Dcyle  & Levine  1983,  11;  Klauke  1988,  2-3; 
Taimebaum  1995,485). 

Artistic  Meritocracy 

HSPVA's  meritocracy  was  rooted  for  the  entire  twenty-five  years  in  the  artistic  standards  of  the  school's 
pre-professional  arts  preparation.  Those  standards  were  evident  in  rigorous  auditions  and  graduates  who 
immediately  obtained  lucrative  post-secondary  jobs  and  arts  scholarships.  For  example,  in  May,  1985,  22 
graduating  art  majors  topped  all  previous  HSPVA  records  1y  becoming  the  'million-dollar  class,'  after  art  teachers 
worked  to  promote  their  talented  students  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  scholarship  providers  (Feigelson 
1985,  11;  HSPVA's  Million  1985,  3).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  no  HSPVA 
graduates  have  become  artistic  'household  names.'  Evidence  suggests  that  only  40  percent  of  graduates  continue 
as  adults  to  pursue  their  arts  area  professionally  (Thomas  1997,  ID).  HSPVA  jazz  studies  director  Bob  Morgan 
ofifered  one  possible  explanation  for  why  more  graduates  fiom  his  program  have  not  pursued  jazz  full-time: 

ItOs  a very  hard  career  to  pursue  these  days.  I think  that  only  a very  few  should  have  any  business 
actually  pmsuing  it,  so  I actuaUy  tell  my  students  that  Basically,  I try  to  talk  to  the  upper  level  kids, 
juniors  and  seniors,  at  least  once  a year,  and  basically  try  to  talk  them  out  of  doing  this  for  a living.  I 
know  officially  our  sdrool  is  career  preparatory,  and  the  w^  I figure  it,  if  I can  talk  a kid  out  of  doing  it, 
he  shouldn't  be  doing  it  ...If  they  just  canOt  imagine  doing  anything  else,  then,  okay,  they  may  have  a 
chance  (Morgan  1997). 

Talking  students  out  of  making  a living  with  their  art  may  also  have  occurred  in  other  arts  areas  (Schulman  1985, 
5SO). 

HSPVA's  clear  intention  across  its  history  was  to  develop  each  student  as  a whole  person,  not  just  as  an 
artist  If  the  faculty  and  administration  had  emphasized  solely  career  preparation  in  the  arts,  and  if  their  goal  had 
been  preparing  national  standouts  in  every  arts  area,  question  exists  as  to  wheth^  they  would  have  been  able  to 
recruit  600  students  at  all  times  to  fill  the  student  body. 

Academic  Excdlence 

Student  academic  excellence  was  consistently  the  goal  of  HSPVA's  academic  faculty  members. 
Originally  intended  to  provide  strong  fallback  possibilities  for  students  vriio  chose  not  to  pursue  the  arts 
professionally  as  adults,  many  of  HSPVA's  arts  faculty  supported  this  purpose  throughout  the  sdiool's  history 
(Morgan  1997).  Strong  academic  achievement  was  evident  in  the  higb  standardized  test  scores  of  the  student 
bo<fy,  often  the  highest  in  the  district  (Cox  1990,  1;  Denney  & Nipper  1997;  Gray,  T.  1991,  9;  Magnet  schools 
1985, 2;  Richards  1993;  Sanchez  1994;  TEA  1997;  Top-notch  1995). 

Academic  strength  likely  was  an  attribute  of  admitted  applicants  rather  than  skill  fostered  by  HSPVA 
academic  teaching,  although  most  interviewed  participants  failed  to  acknowledge  this  possibility  (Barrow  1987, 
294).  This  understanding  of  causality  seems  particularly  probable  during  second  principal  Norma  Lowder's 
tenure,  when  admission  required  both  high  academic  standmds  and  artistic  talent  demonstrated  in  an  mirfitinn 
Whether  the  net  effect  of  her  emphasis  on  strong  student  academic  backgrounds  was  positive  for  both 
and  HSPVA,  or  negative,  destroying  the  sdiool's  original  mission  and  eliminating  the  very  students  who  needed 
the  school's  help,  remains  a matter  of  opinion.  Unresolved  conflict  over  this  issue  was  evid^t  in  most  of  the  oral 
history  interviews  conducted  with  adult  members  of  the  HSPVA  and  HISD  communities.  The  power  elite  of 
Houston,  however,  revealed  no  such  conflict 
Promoting  Houston’s  Greatness 
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For  Houston's  White  arts  conmiunity  and  wealth/power  elite,  HSPVA's  purpose  was  to  promote  the  city's 
greatness.  Civic  leaders  long  had  understc^  that  great  cities  must  have  excellent  arts  organizations  (Carleton 
1985,  8;  Houston/Harris  1993,  3,  4;  Lanier  1992).  To  that  end,  they  were  happy  to  support  financially  HSPVA's 
visibility,  through  activities  such  as  international  Sister  Cities'  tours  (Morgan  1997),  and  to  int^ene  with  HISD 
officials  when  they  believed  necessary,  as  th^  did  in  1980  when  they  convinced  Superintendent  Reagan  to  build 
the  school's  new  physical  plant  in  the  city's  arts  corridor  (McLanahan  1997). 

All  four  principals  worked  to  strengthen  the  school's  coimection  with  the  Houston  power  elite  in  order  to 
foster  support  and  to  fund  HSPVA's  continuance  within  HISD  (Anspon  1992, 16;  Moore,  D.  1997;  Morgan  1997; 
School  and  community  1985;  Watson  1997).  In  actuality,  each  new  HISD  Board  of  Education  trustee,  HISD 
general  superintendent.  City  of  Houston  mayor,  and  Greater  Houston  Partnership  member  personally  determined 
how  important  it  was  for  HSPVA  to  represent  HISD,  Houston,  and  the  Houston  area  to  the  world.  They  did  so 
with  their  public  recognition  or  lack  of  recognition  of  the  school  as  exemplary  (Cutmin^am  1987,  8C;  Five  1987, 
1;  150  1986,  18).  One  nagging  question  remains  today.  If  HSPVA  became  a majority  non-White  school,  would 
it  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Houston's  White  power  elite? 

The  Confusion  of  Multiple  Purposes 

From  its  beginning  in  1971,  HSPVA  has  stood  both  in  the  limelight  and  on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  In 
part,  this  awkward  situation  seems  to  have  persisted  because  stakeholders  have  never  agreed  on  a uiiified  mission 
for  the  school.  Also,  policy  makers  and  administrators  never  seriously  considered  HSPVA's  ability  to  meet 
simultaneously  all  its  avowed  purposes  of  drx^ut  prevention,  desegregation,  professional  artist  preparation, 
excellence,  and  exemplary  representation  of  HISD,  Houston,  and  the  greater  Houston  area.  The  risks  of 
never  making  a decision,  or  of  shifting  purposes  over  time,  may  continue  to  mean  that  HSPVA  never  is  fulfy 
illuminated  by  the  limelight 

On  the  other  hand,  the  multqrlicity  of  purposes  conceived  for  the  school  rm^,  in  reality,  have  been 
responsible  for  its  continuance  and  exemplary  status  both  within  the  local  and  national  educaticxial  communities. 
With  HISD's  1997  adoption  of  a magnet  admissiems  policy  which  ignores  race  and  ethnicity  (HISD  Board  1997, 
November  20),  HSPVA  is  now  free  to  flourish  as  the  artistic  meritocrary  its  participants  wish  it  to  be.  The  school 
community's  25-year  espousement  of  a color-blind  philosophy  outlasted  the  political  need  for  racial 
desegregation.  As  the  purpose  of  natural  racial  desegregation  expired,  artistic  meritocracy  gained  the  necessary 
prominence  to  perpetuate  the  school's  exemplary  status.  The  same  adjustment  of  purpose  may  have  occurred  in 
the  1980s  vdien  academic  excellence  replac^  both  natural  racial  desegregation  and  artistic  meritocracy  as  most 
significant.  Although  at  some  points  the  impression  was  one  of  political  peril  for  HSPVA,  the  school's 
continuance  was  assured. 

Perhaps  most  neglected  fiom  the  start  has  been  the  issue  of  which  of  the  multiple  purposes  best  serves  the 
HSPVA  students.  Although  continuity  and  dedication  of  faculty  members  sustained  the  academic  and  arts 
programs  for  a quarter  century,  no  guarantees  exist  for  the  future.  A unified  mission  based  on  student  needs 
might  help  ensure  the  schoolds  continuance,  excellence,  legitimacy  as  an  HISD  high  school,  and  exemplary  status 
within  the  performing  and  visual  arts  magnet  high  school  genre. 
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